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At  any  time  of  the  year,  during 
any  season,  our  State  attracts  the 
traveler.  Last  year  27  million  out-of- 
kendall  state   residents  visited   North   Caro- 

lina and  undoubtedly  this  number 
will  increase  in  1964.  Reaching  nearly  500  miles  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  Cherokee  County,  the  State  offers 
entertainment  and  scenic  splendor  to  every  tourist,  and 
income,  employment  and  economy  of  tourism  have 
spiraled  until  today  this  remarkable  enterprise  rivals 
our  top  Tar  Heel  industries. 

In  1963,  income  derived  from  tourism  and  travel  ap- 
proached one  billion  dollars!  Employing  over  83,000 
workers,  almost  20,000  business  firms  served  the 
traveler.  Personal  income  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
from  travel  service  and  transport  was   $287  million. 

This  is  our  first  issue  of  the  ESC  QUARTERLY  to 
feature  tourism.  For  a  number  of  years  a  noted  re- 
search consultant,  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Copeland  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Department  of  Statistics,  has  sur- 
veyed the  tourist  and  travel  industry  in  North  Carolina 
so  we  solicited  an  article  from  Dr.  Copeland  around 
which  we  could  feature  our  aptly  named  "Variety 
Vacationland."  Dr.  Copeland  immediately  replied, 
graciously  preparing  the  article  which  begins  on  page 
12,  and  his  i.s  the  most  meticulous  examination  of  a 
North  Carolina  industry  which  has  ever  been  published 
in  our  magazine. 

We  also  turned  for  help  to  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  its  Advertising 
Division,  and  found  there  a  serious  and  successful  in- 
volvement in  every  approach  to  tourist  and  travel 
promotion.  Many  articles  which  appear  in  this 
QUARTERLY  were  prepared  by,  or  were  received 
through,  the  personnel  of  the  State  Advertising  Divi- 
sion. 

We  learned  that  there  are  thousands  of  accommoda- 
tions in  North  Carolina  for  the  tourist,  and  almost  as 
many  feature  stories,  and  our  selection  of  tourist 
locations  to  feature  in  this  edition  attempts  not  to 
publicize  one  attraction  over  another,  but  only  to  sub- 
stantiate the  marvelous  sectional  appeal  of  the  coastal 
plain,  piedmont  and  mountain  areas.  There  are  old-time 
tourist  attractions  in  our  State,  and  new  ones  with  new 
dimensions.  Tar  Heel  tourism  is  being  vitalized  by  men 
with  spirited  ideas;  and  despite  the  success  already 
enjoyed  by  North  Carolinians  engaged  in  tourism,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  optimism  that  the  real  wealth  of  North 
Carolina's  natural  attractions  is  untapped. 

A  resource  more  vital  to  North  Carolina  than  its 
natural  assets  is  manpower,  and  here's  an  area  of  un- 
fortunate imbalance.  Our  workers  lack  the  skills  re- 
quired by  specialized  industry.  Our  State's  administra- 
tion has  undertaken  a  massive  training  attempt,  one  of 
the  nation's  most  ambitious,  and  the  plight  of  many  of 
our  citizens  is  disclosed  by  the  article  "North  Carolina's 
Attack  on  Unemployment"  which  begins  on  the  opposite 
page.  Taken  from  a  report  submitted  to  Governor 
Sanford  earlier  this  year,  the  material,  supplied  by  our 

(See  COMMENTS,  page  73) 
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Cover  Legend 

So  what  if  a  little  guy  and  his  brother  take  a  spill  or  two?  The 
picture  was  taken  at  Topsail  Island.  But  their  kind  of  fun  is 
everywhere  as  thousands  of  vacationers  seek  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment in  Carolina.  Do  these  youngsters  care  if  tourism  has  become 
one  of  our  leading  industries?  You  think  they  care  if  tourism  in- 
volves   almost   a   billion    dollars    in   our   State's    economy?    Shoot,    no. 
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In  February  Governor  Sanford 
announced  a  "Statewide  Acad- 
emic and  Vocational  Training 
Proposal  for  North  Carolina's 
Attack  on  Poverty,"  a  pro- 
gram to  relieve  the  problem 
of  hard  core  unemployment. 
The  program  proposes  to 
train  15,000  people  in  62  em- 
ployment categories.  The  fol- 
lowing article  discloses  the 
economic  realities  facing  a 
vast  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina citizens. 


North  Carolina's  Attack  On  Unemployment 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  Research 

HUGH   D.  RAPER,  DIRECTOR 


Responsible  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  already  engaged  in  a  ser- 
ious battle  to  increase  the  level  of 
living  of  underprivileged  people 
throughout  the  State  when  President 
Johnson  issued  a  declaration  of  war 
on  poverty  in  America.  A  need  to  in- 
crease the  pace  of  the  attack  is  recog- 
nized, however,  and  a  strategy  is  being 
developed  to  expend  whatever  addi- 
tional energy  and  resources  are  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war.  This  proposal 
represents  an  effort  to  exploit  more 
fully  the  opportunities  to  train  people 
for  productive  employment  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-415. 

The  Need  for  Increased  Effort 

Although  North  Carolina  ranks 
relatively  high  among  the  southeast- 
ern states  with  respect  to  recent  ac- 
complishments under  federal  train- 
ing programs,  it  is  felt  that  many 
thousands  of  individuals  having  un- 
usually difficult  employment  and 
training  problems  have  not  been 
reached.    A    comprehensive    statewide 


training  program  with  considerable 
flexibility  is  required  in  order  to  iden- 
tify, communicate  with,  and  motivate 
those  people  who  are  faced  with  unem- 
ployment, underemployment  and  pov- 
erty. A  comprehensive  approach  is 
required  to  help  those  individuals  who 
comprise  our  "culture  of  poverty." 
This  type  of  culture  is  characterized 
by  a  sense  of  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness, by  low  levels  of  aspiration,  by 
suspicion  of  others,  and  by  a  set  of 
values  that  emphasize  taking  advan- 
tage of  whatever  immediate  gratifica- 
tions are  possible  with  little  regard  for 
a  future  that  is  assumed  to  be  as  bleak 
and  as  hopeless  as  the  present. 

The  scope  of  North  Carolina's  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  is  stagger- 
ing. In  1959,  37.2  per  cent  of  all 
North  Carolina  families  reported  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000,  as  com- 
pared with  20  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
non-white  families  reported  incomes 
under  $3,000.  The  per  capita  income 
in  North  Carolina  in  1962  was  $1,732 
and    in    1961    was    $1,642    which    was 


$641  below  the  national  average.  This 
gives  the  State  a  per  capita  income 
rank  of  42nd  among  all  states.  In  re- 
cent months,  the  State  has  had  the 
further  dubious  distinction  of  falling 
to  last  position  among  all  states  in 
average  weekly  earnings  of  workers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Lack  of  training  and  illiteracy  at 
least  partially  account  for  the  low  in- 
come and  poverty  situation  in  North 
Carolina.  A  recent  study  revealed  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  school 
situation.  The  study  showed  that  out 
of  every  100  children  who  enter  the 
State's  public  school  system,  50  do 
not  graduate  from  high  school,  and 
only  19  continue  their  education  at 
the  college  level.  Unchecked  over  suc- 
cessive generations  the  school  drop- 
out problem  has  contributed  to  an 
estimated  accumulation  of  nearly  a 
half  million  functional  illiterates.  The 
1960  Census  of  Population  showed  that 
almost  17  percent  of  the  population 
25    years    of    age   and   older    had    less 

(Continued) 
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than  five  years  of  schooling.  North 
Carolina  ranked  46th  among  the  50 
states  in  this  respect.  The  severity  of 
the  illiteracy  problem  is  also  reflected 
in  the  high  draftee  rejection  rate  on 
mental  tests — nearly  38  percent — giv- 
ing the  State  one  of  the  highest  re- 
jection rates  in  the  nation.  The  extent 
of  illiteracy  is  further  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  every  four  driver's 
license  applicants  cannot  read  the 
simple  written  test  which  is  adminis- 
tered and  must  have  it  read  to  them. 

Technological  advances  and  automa- 
tion are  considered  economic  blessings 
for  many  people  and  for  society  as  a 
whole  but,  in  turn,  create  more  ob- 
stacles for  the  displaced,  the  unskilled 
and  the  uneducated.  The  decade  of  the 
fifties  was  a  period  of  upheaval  in 
terms  of  population  shifts  within  the 
State  and  migration  out  of  the  State. 
Small  farmers  without  adequate  re- 
sources to  expand  the  size  of  their 
operations  and  adopt  new  production 
technology  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  the  State  and  nation.  These 
migrants  have  not  been  greeted  with 
outstretched  arms  because  of  their 
lack  of  training  and  general  unpre- 
paredness  to  participate  in  an  urban 
society.  In  addition  to  the  movement 
of  people  from  rural  to  urban  areas 
within  the  State,  there  was  a  net  mi- 
gration loss  to  other  states  of  about 
330,000  persons. 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  out-mi- 
gration, the  volume  of  unemployment 
increased  to  almost  75,000  in  1960, 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  from 
1950.  Equally  as  serious,  and  more 
difficult  to  combat,  the  extent  of  un- 
deremployment and  under-utilization 
of  the  labor  force  became  more  pro- 
nounced during  this  period.  Thousands 
of  rural  people  have  not  moved  into 
urban  areas  because  of  the  fate  of 
their  neighbors  that  dared  seek  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere.  They  have  re- 
mained on  farms  totally  inadequate  to 
afford  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
recognizing  that  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  they  are  completely 
strangled  as  a  result  of  increasing 
costs  and  lower  profits.  Small  mar- 
ginal farm  operators  and  seasonal 
workers  are  included  in  the  group  of 
underemployed  persons,  and  these 
people  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
37  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  State 
earning  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

North  Carolina  Efforts 

North  Carolina  has  established 
many  beachheads  and  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  skirmishes  throughout  the 
State  to  help  people  escape  the  traps 
set  by  a  fast  moving  society.  This 
statewide  training  proposal  is  an  at- 
tempt to  implement  and  reinforce  the 
programs  already  underway.  It  is  a 
means  of  coordinating  the  attack  and 
provides  the  additional  resources 
needed    for    meeting    the    educational 


-and  training  needs.  Evidence  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  North  Caro- 
linians view  the  economic  plight  of 
many  of  their  fellow  citizens  is  seen 
in  the  following  efforts. 

Appropriations  for  the  public- 
schools  have  been  increased  60  per- 
cent in  the  last  two  years  as  a  result 
of  the  emphasis  placed  on  quality  ed- 
ucation by  Governor  Sanford  and  the 
Legislature.  Teachers'  salaries  have 
been  increased  by  25  percent,  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  has  been  reduced, 
more  specialized  personnel  have  been 
made  available  in  all  schools,  school 
libraries  have  been  improved,  and  a 
special  experimental  program  in  voca- 
tion has  been  launched. 

Steps  are  currently  being  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  four-year  col- 
leges and  to  inaugurate  a  diversified 
combination  of  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  for  individuals 
who  do  not  plan  to  attend  four-year 
colleges.  There  has  been  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  State's  network  of  In- 
dustrial Education  Centers.  The  en- 
rollment in  these  centers  last  year 
numbered  about  36,000.  These  centers 
with  well-equipped  laboratories,  shops 
and  classrooms  offer  carefully  planned 
curricula  in  vocational  education  to 
youth  and  adults. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  probe 
the  problems  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
in  depth,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
appeal  of  the  North  Carolina  Fund  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  assistance  in 
planning,  financing  and  implementing 
a  statewide  approach  of  experimental 
action.  The  North  Carolina  Fund  is 
a  State  foundation  which  receives  its 
support  from  national,  state  and  local 
foundations  as  well  as  federal,  state 
and  local  governmental  agencies. 
These  resources  are  being  used  to 
focus  attention  on  the  basic  problems 
of  our  people,  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port experimental  action  in  pilot  areas 


to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cycle 
of  poverty  can  be  broken.  In  1963  the 
Ford  Foundation  made  an  initial  grant 
of  seven  million  dollars  which  will  be 
matched  from  state  and  local  sources. 
Two  State  foundations  have  already 
appropriated  $500,000  to  the  Fund  for 
each  of  the  next  two  years. 

Why  A  New  Approach  Is  Needed 

Experience  in  implementing  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  indicates  that  a  new  approach  is 
necessary  if  the  people  who  need  ed- 
ucation and  training  the  most  are  to 
be  reached.  North  Carolina  has  had 
62  training  projects — covering  about 
1,700  trainees — approved  since  the  Act 
was  passed.  These  projects  generally 
have  been  oriented  toward  the  train- 
ing of  workers  in  the  higher  skilled 
occupations,  requiring  rather  long 
periods  of  training.  It  is  apparent  that 
many  potential  trainees  lack  sufficient 
education  and/or  aptitude  to  qualify 
for  courses  of  this  type.  The  persons 
eligible  for  training  in  these  high 
level  courses  are  those  that  could 
probably  obtain  employment  without 
training  if  given  sufficient  time. 

Certain  restrictive  features  of  the 
MDTA  such  as  the  requirement  that 
trainees  must  qualify  as  head-of- 
household,  must  have  had  three  years 
of  work  experience,  youths  16  through 
18  ineligible,  et  cetera,  have  made  it 
difficult  for  the  State  to  recruit  train- 
ees. It  is  particularly  difficult  to  get 
men  who  are  heads-of-households  to 
commit  themselves  to  lengthy  train- 
ing programs  because  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  exist  on  the  nominal  training 
allowances  paid  in  this  state. 

The  problem  of  identifying  poten- 
tial trainees  and  motivating  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training  oppor- 
tunities is  one  of  the  major  impedi- 
ments to  expanding  the  program.  A 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
found   in   getting   response   to   educa- 


North  Carolina  has  taken  steps  to  train  persons  who  wish  to  learn  new  skills.  Under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  machinist  training  is  given  at  the 
Industrial    Education    Center    in    Charlotte.     Facilities    and     methods    are     up-to-date. 
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tional    opportunities   by   some   groups 
appeared  in  the  following  news  item: 
Gaffney,     South     Carolina     (AP)  — 
Four    youths    appeared    in    General 
Sessions    Court   in    connection    with 
a  series  of  break-ins.  Judge  Frank 
Epps,   learning   that  they   had   quit 
school,  gave  them  the  choice  of  re- 
turning  to   school   or  going  on   the 
chain  gang.  Without  hesitation,  all 
four  chose  the  chain  gang. 
A  lack  of  response  because  of  belli- 
gerence  is  probably  the  exception   to 
the  rule  in  rural  N.   C.  The  majority 
would  like  to  get  into  the  mainstream 
of  economic  activity  but  are  socially 
and   culturally   unprepared.   It   is   not 
hard  to  visualize  the  reluctance   of  a 
boy  from  a  small  town  in  N.  C.  to  ag- 
gressively pursue  training  for  a  job  in 
a    large    metropolitan    area.    The    boy 
reared    on    a    subsistence   farm    in    a 
home  isolated   from   all   social   ameni- 
ties is  generally  too  timid  to  venture 
forth    even   when    the    opportunity    is 
afforded.    These   types    of   people    can 
be  rescued  only  by  sympathetic  coun- 
seling and   an   educational   experience 
that  will  equip  them  not  only  to  per- 
form a  technical  vocation  but  to   ad- 
just to  a  new  world. 

The  problem  in  many  instances  is 
to  strike  the  spark  of  ambition,  gen- 
erate drive  and  transform  the  un- 
responsive, apathetic  individual  into 
one  actively  motivated  to  achieve. 

The  Proposal 

The  training  efforts  to  date  in 
North  Carolina,  including  implemen- 
tation of  the  MDTA,  are  mere  token 
accomplishments  when  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  overall  scope  of  the  job 
that  should  and  must  be  done.  This 
proposal  represents  a  vigorous  and 
different  approach  that  should  pro- 
vide the  means  for  accomplishing  our 
educational  and  training  objectives. 


One  of  the  greatest  occupational  shortages  in  North  Carolina  is  the  qualified 
stenographer  and  secretary.  The  IEC  in  Charlotte  instructs  young  applicants  in 
typing  which  is  part  of  the  stenography  course  given  there  under  MDTA.  Simi- 
lar   projects    are    being    taught    at    many    of    the    State's    industrial    education    schools. 


New  Objectives 

A  statewide  project  is  envisioned  to 
train  between  10  and  15  thousand  in- 
dividuals. The  focus  is  to  be  on  those 
who  are  in  need  of  preliminary  coun- 
seling, social  orientation  and  basic 
literacy  training  as  well  as  vocational 
education.  These  are  the  ones  who 
need  the  training  most  and  who  have 
been  by-passed  to  a  large  extent  in 
past  efforts.  A  concentrated  effort  in- 
volving local  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  reach  these  individuals; 
i.e.,  dropouts,  illiterates,  low  income 
family  members,  etc. 

Different  Testing  and 

Training  Approach 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  getting 

persons   into   training    programs   with 

the   screening  or  testing   process  ori- 


High  on  the  list  of  occupational  needs  is  the  need  for  auto-truck  mechanics.  The 
Charlotte  IEC  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  State  to  teach  this  class,  and 
graduates    are    in    demand.    Much    of    the    equipment    was    donated    to    the    school. 


ented  mainly  to  determining  the 
necessary  preliminary  basic  schooling, 
social  adjustment  assistance  and  later 
placement  into  vocational  classes. 
Aptitude  testing  will  be  discontinued 
when  such  tests  might  result  in  ex- 
cessive rejection  of  students  because 
of  deficiencies  in  basic  educational  and 
vocational  skills. 

Types  of  Occupations 

A  careful  effort  will  be  made  to 
establish  vocational  training  courses 
in  shortage  occupations  with  greatest 
emphasis  on  sales,  service  and  lesser 
skilled  occupations  which  do  not  nor- 
mally necessitate  breaking  down  of 
employers'  reluctance  to  alter  hiring 
requirements  in  terms  of  basic  educa- 
tion. Job  opportunities  and  training 
needs  in  vocations  to  be  emphasized 
aer  well  validated  by  numerous  local 
and  statewide  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Employment  Security  Commission. 
The  training  needs  in  this  proposal, 
based  on  these  studies,  are  compiled 
in  terms  of  multiple  occupations  on 
a  statewide  basis  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  overall  program  planning 
and  development.  By  obtaining  prior 
approval  to  train  workers  in  a  variety 
of  predetermined  occupations  in  any 
area  of  the  State,  new  programs  may 
be  developed  spontaneously,  whenever 
adequate  numbers  of  trainees  have 
been  recruited.  This  procedure  will 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing programs  in  those  areas  where 
potential  trainees  are  known  to  be 
concentrated,  but  where  job  oppor- 
tunities are  quite  limited  or  virtually 
nonexistent.  When  relocation  is  neces- 
sary for  job  placement,  trainees  will 
be  so  informed  prior  to  the  start  of 
training.  In  such  cases  the  trainees 
will   be   given   special   counseling   and 

(Continued) 
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instruction  to  assist  them  in  moving 
to  areas  where  job  opportunities  for 
which  they  have  been  trained  are  more 
plentiful. 

Special  Projects 

The  statewide  effort  to  utilize  the 
provision  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  more  effec- 
tively visualizes  some  unique  features 
including  projects  for  special  groups 
such  as  probationers  and  students  dis- 
charged from  juvenile  correction  in- 
stitutions. The  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, for  example,  has  indicated 
wholehearted  support  of  projects 
through  which  unemployed  proba- 
tioners— particularly  the  youthful 
probationers — might  be  placed  in 
training  programs.  Probation  Com- 
mission records  indicate  that  in  De- 
cember, 1963,  more  than  8,000  offend- 
ers located  in  all  sections  of  the  State 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commission.  Approximately  5,400  of 
this  number  were  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
probationers  are  school  dropouts  hav- 
ing completed  the  ninth  grade  or  less. 
The  State  Probation  Commission's  rec- 
ords further  indicate  that  many  pro- 
bationers are  living  in  a  state  of  near 
poverty  with  monthly  incomes  averag- 
ing only  $111.00.  Most  of  them  are 
unskilled  or  inexperienced.  These  spe- 
cial programs  would  make  it  possible 
for  such  individuals  to  acquire  basic 
education  and  occupational  skills  so 
that  they  might  take  their  rightful 
places  in  society  as  law-abiding  and 
productive  citizens. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Ju- 
venile Correction  has  likewise  en- 
dorsed this  statewide  training  pro- 
posal and  estimates  that  annually  100 
students,  selected  from  the  states 
seven  juvenile  correction  schools,  could 
benefit  from  special  occupational 
training  programs  for  such  youth.  The 
average  student  population  at  these 
correctional  schools  for  fiscal  year 
1962-63  was  1,604.  Approximately  400 
of  these  students  were  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  of  this  number  only  about 
200    had    better    than    an    8th    grade 
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Code          Job   Title    and    Skill    Level 

Total 

Adult 

Youth 

Total   for  State — All   Occupations  Studied 

15,000 

9,845 

5,155 

Unskilled   and   Semiskilled   Occupations 

4,690 

2,780 

1,910 

9-83.01 

Air-Conditioning    Mechanic    Helper 

150 

100 

50 

3-49.42 

All-Round   Farm    Machinery    Operator 

200 

125 

75 

7-81.010 

Automobile   Mechanic    Helper 

350 

175 

175 

7-60.500 

Automobile    Service    Station    Attendant 

250 

100 

150 

7-81.011 

Automobile    Service    Station    Mechanic 

360 

200 

160 

9-32.01 

Bricklayer    Helper 

250 

200 

50 

8-04.10 

Crab   Picker 

100 

75 

25 

9-00.95 

Electrician  Helper 

150 

100 

50 

3-40.04 

Grounds  Keeper 

150 

125 

25 

9-32.01 

Laborer,    Carpentry 

200 

100 

100 

6-78.905 

Machine    Operator,    General 

200 

100 

100 

8-78.10 

Machinist  Helper 

100 

50 

50 

6-04.070 

Oyster    Shucker 

100 

75 

25 

7-32.812 

Plumber    Helper 

170 

100 

70 

7-87.100 

Rodman    (Surveyor's   Assistant) 

100 

25 

75 

7-35.100 

Routeman 

150 

100 

50 

6-14.064 

Seamless    Hosiery    Knitter 

200 

100 

100 

6-27.535 

Sewing   Machine   Operator 

400 

300 

100 

6-94.202 

Sheet   Metal    Machine   Operator 

100 

50 

50 

6-94.201 

Sheet    Metal   Worker   Helper 

200 

100 

100 

4-40.12 

Sprayer    (Agric.) 

110 

80 

30 

3-34.01 

Tractor    Operator    II 

300 

200 

100 

6-35.720 

Upholsterer    Helper 

200 

100 

100 

6-95.043 

Welder    Helper,    Combination 

200 

100 

100 

Service    Occupations 

2.700 

2,125 

575 

2-26.32 

Cook 

180 

150 

30 

2-03.11 

Housekeeper,    Working 

300 

250 

50 

2-84.10 

Janitor — Porter 

330 

300 

30 

2-24.11 

Maid,    Motel-Hotel 

280 

200 

80 

2-42.20 

Nurse  Aide 

200 

175 

25 

2-42.10 

Orderly — Attendant 

240 

200 

40 

2-42.22 

Psychiatric    Aide 

620 

500 

120 

2-27.12 

Waitress — Waiter 

550 

350 

200 

Clerical   and   Sales   Occupations 

2,520 

1,245 

1,275 

1-01.31 

Accounting   Clerk 

200 

100 

100 

1-05.01 

Clerk,    General    Office 

260 

130 

130 

1-25.26 

Duplicating   Machine    Operator 

360 

180 

180 

1-25.62 

Key   Punch   Operator 

350 

175 

175 

1-75.71 

Sales  Clerk 

450 

200 

250 

1-37.12 

Stenographer 

380 

190 

190 

1-37.32 

Typist 

320 

120 

200 

1-05.01 

Ward  Clerk 

200 

150 

50 

Skilled    Occupations 

4,160 

3,115 

1,045 

5-83.941 

Air   Cond.    Mechanic 

160 

120 

40 

5-81.510 

Auto.   Body   Man 

220 

160 

60 

5-81.010 

Automobile   Mechanic 

380 

200 

180 

5-24.010 

Bricklayer 

220 

180 

40 

5-25.110 

Carpenter 

260 

200 

60 

5-83.040 

Elec.    Appliance    Serviceman 

100 

75 

25 

4-97.010 

Electrician 

130 

100 

30 

5-83.934 

Farm    Equip.    Mechanic 

360 

300 

60 

5-16.710 

Fin  i  sher — Fur  n  itu  re 

280 

250 

30 

4-75.010 

Machinist 

160 

100 

60 

5-30.200 

Plumber 

120 

80 

40 

5-83.416 

Radio    and    T.    V.    Repairman 

200 

150 

50 

4-25.020 

Seamstress 

130 

100 

30 

5-83.640 

Sewing    Machine    Repairman 

260 

200 

60 

4-80.010 

Sheet    Metal    Worker 

100 

75 

25 

4-35.720 

Upholsterer    II 

260 

200 

60 

4-15.020 

Weaver 

100 

75 

25 

4-85.040 

Welder,    Combination 

240 

200 

40 

4-33.311 

Woodworking    Machine    Operator 

480 

350 

130 

Technical    Occupations 

930 

580 

350 

0-48.10 

Draftsman 

400 

300 

100 

0-64.30 

Instrument    Man     (Survey    Party) 

230 

100 

130 

0-50.02 

Laboratory    Technician,    Industrial 

120 

80 

40 

0-50.01 

Laboratory   Technician.    Medical 

180 

100 

80 

The  State  puts  high  hopes  on  training  classes  in  needed 
skills,  such  as  this  chemist  assistant  class,  to  relieve  the 
problem  of  labor  supply  and  demand  imbalance.  Some- 
time   students    cot    job    offers    even    before    classes    end. 


A  need  for  qualified  draftsmen  was  determined  in  the  Charlotte 
area  so  a  training  project  was  submitted  and  received  federal- 
state  approval.  The  shortage  of  qualified  draftsmen  is  common  to 
most  industrial  areas  in  the  State,  and  drafting  is  a  popular  course. 
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education.  The  Board  of  Juvenile  Cor- 
rection currently  operates  a  Juvenile 
Evaluation  Center  at  Swannanoa, 
North  Carolina,  where  special  train- 
ing courses  for  these  200  students 
could  be  established.  Such  courses 
could  be  established  at  a  reasonable 
cost  since  the  Center  already  has 
available  shops  and  buildings  for 
classrooms  which  are  not  being  used. 
As  contemplated,  students  would  en- 
ter the  MDTA  classes  at  the  point 
when  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
sent  to  their  homes  to  seek  employ- 
ment. The  training  would  be  entirely 
voluntary  as  far  as  each  trainee  is 
concerned,  and  provision  would  have 
to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  sub- 
sistence and  youth  training  allow- 
ances. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  how 
special  projects  designed  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs  would  be  developed  un- 
der the  flexible  statewide  program.  It 
is  essential  that  the  training  needs  of 
these  special  problem  groups  be  met. 
Without  assistance  they  are  certain 
to  wander  down  a  blind  alley  and  be- 
come a  menace  rather  than  a  pro- 
ductive element  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety. 

Training  Recruitment 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  one 
of  the  primary  impediments  to  mak- 
ing training  available  to  those  groups 
most  in  need  of  it  was  an  inability  of 
regular  manpower  and  educational 
agencies  to  divert  from  normal  opera- 
tions sufficient  staff  to  mobilize  com- 
munity organizations  and  leadership 
in  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem. 

An  integral  part  of  this  proposal  is 
the  provision  for  the  employment  and 
use  of  liaison  representatives  in  a 
sufficient  number  to  bring  about  a 
total  involvement  of  all  appropriate 
community  forces.  The  primary  func- 
tion  of   these   liaison   representatives 


"The  people  we  are  trying  to  reach  have  many  personal  problems 
and  barriers  to  completing  training.  Remedial  academics  and  literacy 
training  would  be  given  to  each  trainee  on  a  tailor-made  basis.  Coun- 
seling on  adjustment  to  city  life  will,  be  offered  to  people  taking  jobs 
in  cities  for  the  first  time. 

"The  proposal  is  to  train  both  adults  and  youths,  people  from  rural 
areas  and  people  from  the  city.  Combined  with  our  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Center  program,  our  expanded,  program  for  vocational  education 
in  the  high  school,  the  North  Carolina  Fund  and  other  special  educa- 
tion projects  being  set  up,  this  proposal  would  enable  us  to  move 
forward  rapidly  in  vocational  education  and  literacy  training.  We  can 
hold  out  real  hope  to  many  who  have  had  no  hope." 

....  Governor  San  ford 


would  be  to  identify  and  contact  ap- 
propriate existing  institutions,  local 
agencies,  associations,  labor  organiza- 
tions, civic  and  other  organized  groups 
to  enlist  their  active  participation  in 
direct  contacts  with  individuals  who 
would  be  eligible  for  and  who  would 
benefit  by  education  and  training. 

So  important  is  this  phase  of  the 
project  that  special  funds  are  sought 
to  employ  one  hundred  (100)  liaison 
representatives.  These  representatives 
would  be  situated  strategically  across 
the  State,  the  number  assigned  to  an 
area  varying  with  the  area's  potential. 
Liaison  representatives,  likewise, 
would  include  members  of  all  minority 
groups. 

Experience  under  "Operation  Second 
Chance"  has  demonstrated  that  noth- 
ing short  of  direct  contact  and  in- 
dividual persuasion  is  effective  in 
motivating  and  gaining  trainee  par- 
ticipation. Thus,  since  existing  man- 
power agencies  and  the  100  salaried 
liaison   representatives    would   not    be 


Federal  representatives  were  on  hand  when  Governor  Sanford  announced 
his  statewide  training  proposal.  Here,  John  P.  Walsh,  Deputy  Director  ot 
the  Office  of  Manpower  Automation  and  Training,  addresses  the  Governor's 
Advisory    Committee    on    the    Manpower    Development    and    Training    Act. 


able  to  reach  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  a  major  segment  of  the  poten- 
tial trainee  group,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  liaison  representa- 
tive will  be  to  enlist  participation  of 
others,  because  a  concerted  all-out 
statewide  effort  reaching  into  every 
community  will  be  needed  to  overcome 
the  trainee   recruitment   problems. 

This  enlistment  of  community  forces 
would  involve  arranging  for  wide- 
spread coverage  of  the  program's 
aims  and  goals  by  news  media;  and, 
explaining  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  project  to  membership  of  organ- 
ized groups  to  solicit  their  active  par- 
ticipation and  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  all  organized  groups.  Special 
funds  are  being  requested  for  use  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide publicity  campaign.  Pamphlets, 
visual  aids,  films  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision publicity  will  be  used  in  bring- 
ing this  program  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

The  leaders  of  the  following  organ- 
ized groups  have  participated  in 
project  planning  and  have  given  as- 
surance of  participation  at  the  local 
organizational  level: 

The  Community  Development 
Groups,  1,100  presently  active,  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  Rural  Area 
Development  Program;  the  North 
Carolina  Grange  Organization  with 
its  90  active  community  groups;  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Neighbor 
Council  and  its  local  units;  the 
North  Carolina  Extension  Service, 
which  has  personnel  situated  in 
every  county;  the  Farmer's  Home 
Administration,  with  its  staff  reach- 
ing farm  families  directly  in  every 
community.  More  detailed  state- 
ments prepared  by  these  organiza- 
tions explaining  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  liaison  representa- 
tives and  share  in  an  active  recruit- 
ment effort  are  found  in  Section  G 
of  the  formal  proposal. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  AMENDMENTS  BROADEN  MANPOWER  TRAINING  LAW 

BY  DAVE  GARRISON 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


Recognizing  certain  deficiencies  and 
limitations  in  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
88th  Congress,  in  December,  1963,  en- 
acted a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments which  should  greatly  facilitate 
the  implementation  and  improvement 
of  MDTA  operations  in  this  State. 
Matching  Postponed 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  just  which  of 
the  various  amendments  are  of  per- 
haps the  greatest  significance.  Cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  Congress  post- 
poned the  requirement  for  state 
matching  of  federal  funds  for  an- 
other full  year — until  July  1,  1965 — 
was  most  important  to  North  Caro- 
lina; otherwise,  we  would  have  been 
out  of  the  MDTA  training  business 
this  year! 

Whereas  the  original  Act  provided 
that  the  states  would  be  required  to 
match  federal  funds  on  a  50/50  basis 
any  MDTA  expenditures  occurring 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1964,  a  new 
amendment  provides  that  such  match- 
ing by  the  states  will  not  be  required 
until  after  June  30,  1965;  and,  then 
matched  with  the  state  bearing  only 
one-third  of  the  costs  of  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  one-half  of  the  costs  for 
subsequent  years.  As  yet,  North 
Carolina  has  taken  no  official  action 
to  match  federal  MDTA  expendi- 
tures; however,  the  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  meet- 
ing in  February,  endorsed  a  proposal 
that  North  Carolina  should  continue 
to  participate  in  the  MDTA  training 
pz'ogram  by  matching  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  federal  government. 
Whether  or  not  this  State  will  con- 
tinue in  the  MDTA  program  and  to 
what  extent,  dollarwise,  are  decisions 
which  must  be  made  by  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

Allowances    Liberalized 

Trainee  recruitment,  which  has 
been  a  particularly  difficult  problem 
in  many  areas  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  other  states  as  well,  should  be  made 
considerably  easier  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral of  the  new  MDTA  amendments 
affecting  allowance  payments. 

For  example,  Congress  has  now 
provided  that  a  member  of  a  family 
or  household  may  receive  training  al- 
lowances if  the  head  of  the  family 
or  household  is  unemployed.  This 
amendment  specifically  states,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  one  person 
in  any  single  household  may  receive 
regular  training  allowances  at  any 
particular  time.  This  does  not  include 
youths  who  may  be  receiving  special 


youth  allowances.  Here,  of  course,  the 
intent  is  to  extend  eligibility  for  al- 
lowances to  other  family  members  in 
those  cases  where  the  regular  head 
of  the  family  is  not  able  to  provide 
for  the  family  support. 

Another  change  in  the  law  reduces 
from  three  years  to  two  years  the 
amount  of  gainful  employment  ex- 
perience required  for  a  trainee  to  be 
eligible  for  training  allowances.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  many  persons 
who  formerly  were  not  eligible  for 
allowances  because  they  lacked  three 
years  of  work  experience  will  now  be 
eligible  for  allowances.  Furthermore, 
many  previously  ineligible  individuals, 
may  show  renewed  interest  in  the 
training  programs  being  offered  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  the  allow- 
ances. 

Part-Time  Work  Encouraged 

To  encourage  trainees  who  are  en- 
rolled in  institutional  courses  to  en- 
gage in  part-time  jobs,  whenever 
possible,  Congress  has  done  away  with 
the  old  method  of  reducing  allow- 
ances on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
hours  worked  to  earnings.  Instead, 
the  new  amendment  permits  casual  or 
part-time  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week 
by  trainees,  youth  or  adult,  in  institu- 
tional training  without  necessitating 
any  reduction  in  the  training  allow- 
ance. The  allowance  of  a  trainee  in 
full-time  institutional  training  now 
will  be  reduced  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis  for  all  casual  or  part-time  work 
in  excess  of  20  hours  per  week.  This 
change,  which  incidentally  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  persons  taking  on-the-job 
training,  will  encourage  institutional 
trainees  to  accept  part-time  work, 
and  it  may  serve  to  curb  the  tendency 
for  trainees  to  drop  out  when  part- 
time  work  becomes  available. 
More    Youth   Eligible   for    Allowances 

Another  important  change  made  by 
Congress  lowers  the  minimum  age  at 
which  youth  may  be  paid  allowances 
from  19  to  17  years.  An  added  stipu- 
lation, however,  requires  that  before  a 
youth  may  receive  allowances,  he 
must  have  graduated  from  high 
school  or  must  have  been  out  of  school 
for  at  least  a  full  year.  Congress  has 
also  expanded  the  youth  training  pro- 
gram by  permitting  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  persons  receiving  training  al- 
lowances to  be  youths  between  17  and 
22  years  of  age.  The  original  act 
limited  youth  training  allowances  to 
five  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  training  allowances.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  the  beginning  of  the  MDTA 
program    a   few   states    quickly   com- 


mitted five  per  cent  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  to  youth  training,  and 
North  Carolina  was  never  able  to  pay 
youth  training  allowances.  Later  the 
Labor  Department  ruled  that  youth 
allowances  were  payable  only  to  youth 
enrolled  in  special  "youth"  projects. 
Bonus  Allowance 

Congress  has  also  liberalized  the 
trainee  benefits  by  providing  for  the 
payment  of  an  increase  of  up  to  $10 
a  week  in  the  regular  training  allow- 
ance. Youth  allowances  cannot  be  in- 
creased beyond  the  $20  a  week  maxi- 
mum specified  in  the  Act.  In  adopting 
this  amendment  Congress  seemingly 
has  recognized  the  difficulty  that 
many  unemployed  workers  have  ex- 
perienced in  supporting  themselves 
and  their  families  on  the  previous 
meager  allowances  available  during 
training.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
$10  allowance  increase  is  not  an  out- 
right across  the  board  grant  to  all 
trainees!  Instead,  the  increased  allow- 
ance is  based  on  two  factors  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  trainee's  family  respon- 
sibilities, and  (2)  the  duration  of 
training  course  in  which  the  trainee 
is  enrolled. 

Any  trainee  eligible  in  any  week  for 
a  training  allowance,  other  than  a 
youth  allowance,  may  now  receive  an 
additional  payment  for  such  week  ac- 
cording to  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  If  the  trainee's  household  or 
family  consists  of  three  or  more 
persons,  including  the  trainee, 
he  shall  receive  an  additional 
payment  of  $5  for  the  first  four 
weeks  of  his  training,  and  $10 
for  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
weeks. 

(2)  If  the  trainee's  household  or 
family  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers, including  the  trainee,  no 
increased  allowance  shall  be 
payable  for  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  his  training,  but  he  shall 
receive  the  $10  additional 
amount  for  the  11th  week  and 
each  week  thereafter. 

(3)  If  the  trainee's  household  or 
family  consists  only  of  himself 
and  a  youth  or  youths  drawing 
training  allowances,  no  increase 
shall  be  payable  for  the  first  10 
weeks  of  training,  but  he  shall 
reiceve  $10  for  the  11th  week 
and  each  week  thereafter. 

The  amount  of  increase  in  a  train- 
ee's weekly  allowance  payment  cannot 
exceed  the  difference  between  the 
trainee's  allowance  otherwise  payable 
and  the  state's  average  weekly  un- 
employment insurance  payment  (now 
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$24  a  week  in  North  Carolina)  plus 
$10.  Also,  the  total  weekly  training- 
allowance  payable,  including  the  in- 
creased amount,  cannot  exceed  one  and 
one-half  times  the  maximum  allow- 
ance otherwise  payable. 

Basic   Education   Now    Possible 

In  North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere, 
thousands  of  persons  who  might  have 
benefited  greatly  from  occupational 
training  could  not  take  advantage  of 
MDTA  training  heretofore  offered  be- 
cause of  basic  educational  deficiences. 
Many  were  "screened  out"  because  of 
their  inability  to  qualify  on  the  tra- 
ditional tests  designed  to  measure 
aptitudes  for  occupations.  Others 
were  ruled  out  because  they  were  not 
able  to  read  the  tests  being  admin- 
istered. Congress,  in  amending  the  Act 
last  December,  provided  for  the  ex- 
tension of  training  to  permit  the  in- 
clusion of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  language  skills  to  prepare  trainees 
— youth  and  adult  alike — for  success- 
ful participation  in  occupational 
training  courses.  Training  allowances 
were  also  authorized  for  up  to  20  ad- 
ditional weeks  beyond  the  previously 
authorized  52  weeks.  Thus,  where 
necessary,  allowances  are  now  pay- 
able for  a  maximum  of  72  weeks  for 
any  combination  of  basic  education 
and  occupational  training.  Training  in 
the  basic  educational  skills  may  be 
offered  to  trainees  prior  to  entry  into 
specific  occupational  courses,  or  the 
two  types  of  training  may  be  con- 
ducted concurrently.  The  Act  still 
provides,  however,  that  a  "reasonable 
expectation  of  employment"  must 
exist  in  occupations  suitable  for  the 
trainees  before  they  enter  the  specific 
vocational  training  courses. 

Labor  Mobility  Studies 

One  amendment  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  carry 
out  "in  a  limited  number  of  geographi- 
cal areas"  several  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  unemployed  persons 
to  move  from  communities  in  which 
their  skills  are  obsolete  to  areas 
where  they  have  bona  fide  offers  of 
permanent  employment  in  jobs  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  relatively  small  experimen- 
tal type  program  for  which  total  ex- 
penditures cannot  exceed  $4,000,000 
in  any  one  fiscal  year. 
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Characteristics  of  Persons  Trained  Under 

Federal  Programs  In  North  Carolina 

BY  LAMAR  BOWERS 

Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  set  up 
federally  financed  occupational  train- 
ing programs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers throughout  the  nation.  These 
programs  were  designed  so  that  each 
state,  working  through  its  Employ- 
ment Security  agency  and  vocational 
training  agencies,  could  provide  train- 
ing in  those  occupations  and  skill 
levels  most  needed  in  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

The  responsibility  of  providing  the 
labor  market  information  on  the 
needed  skills,  testing,  screening  and 
selecting  the  trainees,  and  in  placing 
trainees  on  jobs  for  which  they  were 
trained,  rests  with  each  state's  Em- 
ployment Security  agency.  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  through  its 
vocational  training  program,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing have  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing training  facilities,  instructors,  and 
related  services. 

North  Carolina  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  developing  needed 
training  programs  in  various  labor 
market  areas  throughout  the  State, 
and  in  enrolling  unemployed  workers 
in  these  programs.  As  of  March,  1964, 
North  Carolina  had  67  MDTA  and  41 
ARA  projects  approved  for  a  total  of 
2,663  trainees— 1,831  under  MDTA  and 
832  under  ARA.  As  of  this  date,  more 
than  1,900  trainees  have  enrolled  in 
the  94  projects  that  have  started. 
Characteristics   of   the  Trainee 

While  it  is  important  to  enroll  as 
many  individuals  as  possible  in  train- 
ing, in  the  final  analysis  the  effective- 
ness of  the  training  program  is 
determined  by  the  benefit  each  in- 
dividual, and  therefore  the  State 
economy,  has  received  from  the  train- 
ing. In  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sions in  this  respect,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  answer  such  questions  as  what 
kinds  of  people  are  being  selected  for 
training?  Is  the  program  helping  the 


people  most  in  need  of  its  services  ? 
What  happens  to  these  people  during 
their  training?  Are  they  adapting  to 
the  demands  of  a  concentrated  train- 
ing program  ?  Are  they  meeting  the 
required  standards  for  sucessful  com- 
pletion of  scheduled  instruction? 
What  happens  to  the  trainees  after 
completion  of  their  courses?  Do  grad- 
uates obtain  suitable  employment? 

To  provide  some  answers  to  these 
questions,  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  Research  has  made  an  analy- 
sis of  the  characteristics  of  1,812 
trainees  enrolled  in  ARA  and  MDTA 
programs  throughout  the  State. 

A  look  at  the  characteristics  of  all 
trainees  enrolled  reveals  the  follow- 
ing broad  groupings.  The  majority  of 
the  trainees  enrolled  in  the  two  pro- 
grams were  in  the  middle  and  younger 
age  groups  with  more  than  75  per 
cent  being  under  the  age  of  35.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  trainees 
had  at  least  a  twelfth  grade  educa- 
tion. A  sizeable  portion,  48  percent, 
were  among  the  long  term  unem- 
ployed; i.e.,  those  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more.  Slightly  over  one-half 
of  this  group  had  been  unemployed 
over  52  weeks.  While  only  28  percent 
of  all  ARA  trainees  were  classified 
as  heads-of-households,  46  percent  of 
the  MDTA  trainees  were  family  heads. 

ARA  and  MDTA  trainees  possess 
various  personal,  social  and  economic 
attributes  which  may  bear  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  to  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed.  The  following  para- 
graphs discuss  these  trainees  in 
terms  of  several  such  characteristics. 
Age  of  Trainees 

Of  prime  concern  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  need  to  include  in  the  training 
programs,  not  only  those  who  fall  in 
the  younger  and  middle-age  groups, 
but  also  older  workers  who  often  ex- 
perience more  difficulty  in  finding 
employment.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  trainees  enrolled  were  less  than 
(Continued) 
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35  years  of  age.  This  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  all  per- 
sons in  this  age  group  who  were  filing 
unemployment  insurance  claims  in 
North  Carolina  during  February,  1964. 
Only  about  41  percent  of  the  claim- 
ants during  this  period  were  less  than 
35  years  of  age.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
more  significant  to  note  that  while 
the  number  of  trainees  45  years  of 
age  and  over  represented  only  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  total,  one-third  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  claimants  in 
February,  were  in  this  age  group. 
This  indicates  that  either  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  upper  age  group  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  available 
teaming,  are  unable  to  qualify  on  pre- 
screening  tests,  or  that  recruiting  ef- 
forts are  being  directed  toward  the 
younger  age  brackets  where  job  place- 
ment opportunities  are  greater.  One 
other  possibility  is  that  the  younger 
people  may  not  have  the  financial  bur- 
dens and  family  obligations  that  older 
people  have  —  therefore,  youth  can 
exist  on  meager  or  no  allowances  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  See  Figure  I. 
Duration  of  Unemployment  of 
Trainees 

In  extending  training  to  those  most 
in  need  of  new  occupational  skills,  the 
long-term  unemployed  require  major 
emphasis.  These  workers  are  most 
likely  to  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  finding  a  job  which  might 
utilize  their  present  skills.  This  group 
also  tends  to  include  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  persons  with  special  em- 
ployment problems  —  older  workers, 
members  of  minority  groups,  and 
those  with  poor  educational  back- 
grounds. 

Among  North  Carolina's  trainees, 
weeks   of  unemployment  prior  to  the 
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TABLE    I     Years    of    Schooling    Completed    by    Trainees 


UNDEB     19 


19-21 


22-34 


Enrolled  Dropped-Out  Completed  Employed 

Grades   Completed    Number      Per  Cent  Number   Per  Cent    Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

Total      1,812            100.0  314            100.0  708            100.0  616            100.0 

Under    8    years     .  .  .        87                4.8  16                5.1  25                3.5  23                3.7 

8    years     238              13.1  34              10.8  97              13.7  82              13.3 

9-11    years    598              33.0  113              36.0  244              34.5  218              35.4 

12   years    797              44.0  141              44.9  310              43.8  270              43.9 

Over    12    years     .    .        92                5.1  10                3.2  32                4.5  23                3.7 

TABLE   II.     Distribution   of  the  Number   of  Trainees  Approved   by   Occupational   Category 


Number  of 
Occupational    Category  Projects 

State   Total    108 

Professional    &   Managerial    3 

Clerical    and    Sales    11 

Service     10 

Skilled     63 

Semi-Skilled     20 

Agriculture    1 


Trainees 

Number 

Per  Cent 

2,663 

100.0 

60 

2.3 

314 

11.8 

387 

14.5 

1,149 

43.1 

737 

27.7 

16 

0.6 

start  of  training  varied  considerably. 
These  ranged  from  about  one-third 
unemployed  for  less  than  five  weeks 
to  over  one-fourth  unemployed  for 
more  than  52  weeks.  See  Figure  II. 

A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  un- 
employment among  the  trainees  with 
that  of  North  Carolina  unemployment 
insurance  claimants  during  February, 
1964,  reveals  that  North  Carolina  is 
making  considerable  progress  in  en- 
rolling the  long-term  unemployed  in 
training  programs.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  trainees  had  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  more  while 
only  13.6  percent  of  the  claimants 
had  been  unemployed  for  this  length 
of  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  ARA  trainees 
with  the  trainees  enrolled  in  MDTA 
projects  indicates  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  unemployment. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  all  ARA 
trainees  had  been  unemployed  for  15 
or  more  weeks  while  only  37.5  percent 
of  the   MDTA  trainees   had  been   out 


all  Trainees 


35-44 


FIGURE    1.      AGE   OF    TRAINEES    ENROLLED 


of  work  for  this  length  of  time.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
in  those  economically  depressed  areas 
where  ARA  training  is  given,  dis- 
placed workers  have  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  and  remain  un- 
employed for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
However,  a  look  at  those  trainees  who 
have  completed  training  in  the  ARA 
projects  shows  that  80  percent  have 
found  jobs  and  others  are  awaiting 
referral.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the 
MDTA  graduates  were  working.  This 
indicates  that  even  in  those  depressed 
areas  where  job  opportunities  are 
limited,  trained  workers  can  be  aided 
in  finding  employment,  provided  they 
are  trained  in  suitable  occupations. 
Education 

In  particular  need  of  occupational 
training  are  unemployed  workers  with 
low  educational  attainment.  Workers 
who  did  not  complete  high  school  are 
especially  handicapped  in  their  job 
search  because  of  the  heavy  emphasis 
placed  on  formal  schooling  by  most 
employers.  This  handicap  is  reduced 
substantially  when  that  worker  is 
trained  in  a  needed  occupation. 

Among  the  trainees  enrolled  in 
North  Carolina's  training  projects, 
over  one-half  had  not  completed  high 
school.  Approximately  18  percent  had 
eight  or  less  years  of  education. 

As  indicated  on  Table  I,  educational 
background  did  not  significantly  in- 
fluence the  trainees  completing  the 
course  and  their  subsequent  employ- 
ment. It  might  be  significant  to  note 
that  86  percent  of  those  with  no  high 
school  education  who  completed  train- 
ing found  jobs  immediately.  The  rate 
among  those  with  at  least  some  high 
school  education  was  just  slightly 
over  87  percent. 

Sex  and  Family  Status 

Since  men  account  for  over  64  per- 
cent of  North  Carolina's  total  work 
force,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
comprised  the  majority  of  the  trainees 
enrolled.  Most  of  North  Carolina's 
projects,  however,  have  been  in  those 
occupations  where  male  workers  are 
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TABLE    III.     North    Carolina's    Trainees    Compared    With    the     Nation 


MDTA 


ARA 


Characteristic 


Nation 


Sex— Total    100.00 

Male     60.9 

Female    39.1 

Family  Status— Total    100.0 

Head    of   Household    56.8 

Other     43.2 

Duration  of  Unemployment — Total        100.0 

Under   5   weeks    ~7.  .  .    27.2 

5-14    weeks     25.0 

15-26    weeks     15.4 

27-52    weeks     12.5 

Over  52  weeks    19.9 

Age— Total     100.0 

Under  19   years    7.6 

19-21   years    20.9 

22-34   years    41.6 

35-44   years    19.3 

45   years   and   over    .  .  .• 10.6 

Education — Total      100.0 

Less  than   8th  grade    3.0 

8th    grade    6.8 

9th  to  11th  grade  29.8 

12th  grade  51.1 

Over   12th  grade    9.3 


North    Carolina 

Nation 

100.0 

100.0 

62.5 
37.5 

55.1 
44.9 

100.0 

100.0 

46.0 
54.0 

INA 
INA 

100.0 

100.0 

39.5 

18.8 
9.3 
7.7 

24.7 

22.3 
22.3 
14.4 
11.9 
29.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.2 
22.5 
41.2 
17.6 
5.5 

7.1 
22.0 
39.7 
19.7 
11.4 

100.0 

100.0 

3.8 
11.9 
31.0 

47.5 
5.8 

6.3 
10.8 
29.0 
48.4 

5.5 

Nation  North    Carolina 


5-14 


ALL    TRAI NEES 


:<M>:A    IS-?fi 


27-52 


Over    52 


FIGURE    II.      DURATION   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT    (WEEKS) 


Family  heads 


100.0 
60.8 
39.2 

100.0 

27.7 
72.3 

100.0 
19.7 
19.9 
13.1 
15.8 
31.5 

100.0 
20.7 
23.8 
33.1 
13.4 
9.0 

100.0 

6.8 

15.5 

36.9 

37.2 

3.6 


11.3%  Dot-Cot  Rate 


10.9S5  Drop-out  Rate 


FIGURE   III.      ENROLEES  AND   DROPOUTS   BY  SEX   AND   FAMILY  STATUS 


traditionally  employed.  Of  the  1,812 
trainees  enrolled,  approximately  62 
percent  were  men. 

A  look  at  the  family  status  of  the 
trainees  enrolled  reveals  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  were  heads  of 
households.  It  should  be  noted  that 
well  over  one-half  of  the  male  trainees 
were  family  heads,  while  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  women  fell  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

As  indicated  on  Figure  III,  the  drop- 
out rate  among  men  (21%)  was  al- 
most double  that  of  women  (11%). 
Men  made  up  slightly  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  dropouts  while  women 
accounted  for  only  one-fourth. 

Occupational  Category 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  proj- 
ects and  trainees  for  approved  proj- 
ects by  occupational  category.  As 
indicated  on  this  table,  projects  ap- 
proved for  skilled  occupations  account 
for  slightly  over  43  percent  of  the 
trainees.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
shortage  of  trained  workers  in  the 
skilled  trades  is  more  acute  than 
among  less  skilled  occupations. 


State's  Industrialists 
Pay  $1.05  Billion 


Over  $1.05  billion  in  wages  were 
paid  North  Carolina  industrial 
workers  during  the  fourth  quarter, 
1963,  the  largest  payroll  ever  recorded 
by  industry  in  this  State. 

Average  industrial  employment  was 
1,002,000  each  month  during  October, 
November  and  December,  and  average 
weekly  earnings  were  $80.89.  Both 
employment  and  wages  were  the  high- 
est ever  reported  by  Tar  Heel  indus- 
trialists. 

A  tally  of  reports  submitted  by  em- 
ployers to  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  has  shown  that  chemical 
workers  earned  the  highest  weekly 
wage  during  the  quarter.  This  was 
$112.97  each  week.  Paper  and  allied 
products  workers  followed  closely 
with  wage  payments  averaging 
$111.71  each  week.  The  only  other 
group  earning  over  $100  a  week  were 
workers  employed  by  transportation, 
commerce  and  utilities. 

The  figures  include  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  all  insured  industrial  em- 
ployees, including  company  executives 
and  administrative  officials. 

Almost  half  of  North  Carolina's  in- 
sured workers  are  located  in  ten 
metropolitan  counties.  Mecklenburg 
industrialists  paid  the  highest  average 
weekly  wage.  This  sum  was  $98.25 
during  the  quarter.  Forsyth  and  Guil- 
ford County  reported  the  next  highest 
wages. 
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VISITORS  FLOCK  TO  VACATIONLAND,  AND  A 


NOTED  RESEARCH  SPECIALIST  REPORTS  THE 


ECONOMY    OP1    A    COLORFUL    AND    REMARK- 


TOURISM    AND    TRAVEL 


By  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Copeland 
Department  of  Statistics,  University  of  Tennessee 


LAST  year  twenty-seven  million  persons  from 
other  states  visited  North  Carolina.  They  came 
in  thirteen  million  party-trips.  Their  travel  ran  up 
almost  five  billion  passenger-miles  of  traffic  in  the 
State.  That  was  one-fifth  of  the  twenty-five  bil- 
lion passenger-miles  of  intercity  traffic  on  North 
Carolina  highways,  railways,  buses,  and  airways. 
This  means  that  one  out  of  five  people  you  pass 
on  interstate  routes  in  North  Carolina  is  a  visitor 
from  out-of-state. 

Travelers  mean  business  to  North  Carolina  com- 
merce and  industry.  Eight  percent  of  all  retail 
purchases  are  made  by  tourists  and  other  travelers 
away  from  home.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  average  day  one  out  of  twelve  Americans 
are  away  from  home.  Persons  on  the  road  have  a 
variety  of  needs  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  com- 


mercial establishments.  Out-of-state  tourists  spent 
$286  million  in  North  Carolina  during  1963.  But 
this  was  not  all:  North  Carolina  residents  spent 
$181  million.  This  made  a  total  of  $467  million 
for  all  travelers  on  their  trips  in  the  state. 

The  economic  impact  of  these  sales  generated 
by  tourism  springs  from  the  fact  that  travel 
spending  amounts  to  half  of  the  sales  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  groups  of  business  concerns  that 
have  arisen  to  serve  the  needs  of  people  away 
from  home  and  to  provide  passenger  transporta- 
tion. A  large  block  of  the  North  Carolina  retail 
market  then  is  made  up  of  tourists.  These  travel- 
ers are  consumers  moving  through  the  North 
Carolina  economy.  Their  purchases  can  be  meas- 
ured and  their  spending  in  North  Carolina  stores 
traced  on    down    Main    Street    as    it    circulates 
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ABLE   TAR   HEEL   INDUSTRY  AS    STATE    EN- 


JOYS   A    MULTI-MILLION    DOLLAR    RECREA- 


TION AND  ENTERTAINMENT  BUSINESS. 


IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 


through  other  business  firms  generating  new  in- 
come. 

The  core  of  North  Carolina's  travel  business  is 
the  group  of  private  business  enterprises  catering 
primarily  to  travelers.  The  economic  impact  of 
tourism  is  centered  in  these  groups  of  firms,  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  them.  First,  are  the  firms 
engaged  in  serving  travelers :  lodging,  eating,  and 
recreation  services.  Since  most  tourists  travel  by 
private  cars,  servicing  automobiles  has  given  rise 
to  a  second  important  segment  of  enterprise.  One 
out  of  ten  concerns  are  in  the  automobile  business. 
Passenger-transport  utilities  comprise  a  third  sec- 
tor of  the  travel  business,  and  they  are  doubly 
important  to  interstate  tourists.  These  utilities  are 
still  required  by  about  one-tenth  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Travel  Builds  Business 

In  a  nutshell,  the  economic  measures  of  North 
Carolina  travel  business  stack  up  as  follows :  There 
are  19,000  firms  engaged  in  the  service  and  trans- 
portation of  travelers  in  the  state.  They  had  com- 


bined sales  and  receipts  of  $968  million  in  1963. 
The  total  includes  revenue  of  $45  million  for  util- 
ities engaged  in  the  intercity  transportation  of 
passengers  and  $923  million  sales  of  firms  cater- 
ing to  the  traveling  public.  The  travel  business 
provides  jobs  for  83,000  paid  employees,  active 
proprietors,  and  others.  Altogether,  $287  million 
in  personal  income  was  paid  out  to  individuals  by 
these  firms.  This  includes  payrolls,  earnings  of 
proprietors,  dividends,  interests,  and  rents.  Taxes 
of  $170  million  were  collected  by  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  from  these  firms  alone. 

Mecklenburg,  Guilford,  Forsyth  and  Wake 
Counties  lead  the  State  in  persons  employed  and 
firms  engaged  in  the  travel  and  tourist  serving 
industry.  The  tourist  spends  almost  30  cents  of 
every  dollar  for  transportation  expenses — gaso- 
line, auto  services,  repairs,  etc.  Almost  the  same 
amount  of  money  is  spent  for  meals.  Twenty  cents 
from  each  dollar  goes  for  lodging  and  about  ten 
percent  of  the  money  the  tourist  spends  in  North 
Carolina  is  for  entertainment  and  recreation. 
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DR.  LEWIS  C.  COPELAND  has  been  engaged  in  comprehensive  travel  sur- 
veys in  states  and  areas  of  the  Southeast  for  the  past  ten  years.  Presently  he 
is  making  annual  economic  reports  on  tourism  and  the  travel  business  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  His  city  and 
area  studies  include  Asheville  and  Western  North  Carolina;  Winston-Salem 
and  several  other  sections  of  the  State  for  special  purposes. 

A  member  of  the  Western  Council  for  Travel  Research,  the  Tennessee  Travel 
and  Tourist  Promotion  Council  and  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Dr. 
Copeland  teaches  statistics  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Copeland  began  his  teaching  career  at  Duke  University.  He  finished 
graduate  work  at  Duke  in  1939,  having  previously  received  degrees  from  Texas 
Christian  University  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  major  field  of  work  has  been  state  and  small  area  studies, 
beginning  with  regional  studies  in  Chicago  during  the  early  '30's  and  continuing  in  North  Carolina  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Duke  University.  During  the  past  nine  years  he  has  made  continuous  studies  of  the  Southeast  economy  with 
particular  emphasis  on  economic  change  in  counties   and   local  areas.  Dr.  Copeland  has  made  these  reports  since  1959. 


These  commercial  facilities  are 
used  by  local  customers  and  travelers 
within  their  own  state  as  well  as  by 
interstate  travelers.  Business  and 
pleasure  travelers  are  included  among 
the  customers.  But  persons  away 
from  home  are  so  completely  depen- 
dent on  these  commercial  enterprises 
and,  in  turn,  the  firms  receive  such  an 
important  part  of  their  sales  and  re- 
ceipts from  travelers  that  both  the 
businessmen  and  the  customers  recog- 
nize these  firms  as  "the  travel  busi- 
ness." Several  business  associations 
have  arisen  around  the  specific 
interests  of  the  travel  industry  as  a 
distinct  sector  of  the  business  com- 
munity. The  point  is  that  travelers  are 
such  a  large  portion  of  their  clientele 
that  some  businesses  find  it  worth- 
while to  make  a  special  effort  to  at- 


tract tourists.  In  fact,  a  tourist  has 
besn  defined  as  a  person  so  far  away 
from  home  that  he  is  dependent  upon 
the  travel  business  to  supply  his 
needs. 

Travel,  A  Growth  Sector 

The  travel  industry  is  one  of  the 
sectors  of  the  North  Carolina  economy 
that  is  expanding  most  rapidly.  Sales 
in  travel  service  have  risen  188  per- 
cent since  1948.  This  was  well  above 
the  increase  of  131  percent  for  all  re- 
tail trade  and  service  business.  The 
annual  growth  rate  for  the  travel 
trade  was  7.1  percent  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  5.5  percent  in  the  nation. 
Meanwhile,  all  retail  business  in- 
creased 5.6  percent  yearly  in  North 
Carolina  and  4.6  percent  in  the 
United  States. 


THE   NORTH  CAROLINA  TRAVEL  SERVICE   AND  TRANSPORT 
INDUSTRY    DURING    1963 

Total  Receipts  from  Travel  Service  and  Transport   $968  Million 

Proportion   sold  to   Out-of-state  travelers    31  percent 

In-state   and   out-of-state  travelers    48  percent 

Receipts  from  Passenger  Transportation   $  45  Million 

Receipts  of  Businesses  at  Service  of  Travelers   $932  Million 

Received  by:  10,500  Auto  service  stations  $623  Million 

8,450  Lodging,  eating,  recreation  places 300  Million 

Increase  over  1962:  5  percent     Over  1948:  188  percent 
Proportion  of  retail  trade  and  service  receipts   .  .      16  percent 
Number  of  North  Carolina  Firms  Serving  and  Transporting  Travelers     19,000 
Proportion  of  110,000  total  business  firms  in  state,  17  percent 

Number  Employed  in  Serving  and  Transporting  Travelers    83,300 

Proportion  of  nonfarm  workers  in  state    6  percent 

Personal  Income  Derived  from  Travel  Service  and  Transport       $287   Million 

Proportion   of  private   nonfarm   income    6  percent 

Approximate  amount  attributable  to  out-of-state  tourists  $  94  Million 

Proportion   of  tourist   spending    33  percent 

Contribution  of  Travel  Service  and  Transport  to  State  Finances: 
Gasoline,  sales,  and  other  taxes  collected 

from  travel  service  and  transport   $173  Million 

Proportion  of  $560  million  state  revenue 30  percent 

Approximate  taxes  attributable  to  out-of-state  tourists  $   19   Million 

Proportion  of  state  revenue  collections,  3.4  percent 


Firms   in   Travel    Business 

There  are  19,000  commercial  firms 
engaged  in  activities  directly  related 
to  the  service  and  transport  of  travel- 
ers in  North  Carolina.  This  is  17  per- 
cent of  the  110,000  active  non-farm 
business  and  industrial  concerns  in 
the  state.  Most  of  these  are  in  retail 
trade  and  service.  About  31  percent 
of  the  60,000  retail  trade  and  service 
concerns  in  North  Carolina  are  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  travelers.  How  the 
number  of  firms  in  the  travel  serving 
group  compares  with  other  business 
and  industry  groups  is  shown  in  a 
separate  table.  Outside  of  retail  trade 
and  service,  only  farm  enterprises  out- 
number the  combined  aggregate  of 
firms  in  travel  service  and  transport. 
A  separate  county  table  shows  the 
statewide  distribution  of  the  travel- 
serving  firms.  This  table  highlights 
the  fact  that  travel  activities  are 
widely  spread  over  the  state. 

Naturally,  no  clear-cut  line  can  be 
drawn  between  a  travel  and  non- 
travel  business.  Several  other  types  of 
businesses  sell  directly  to  travelers, 
but  they  do  not  derive  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  total  receipts  from 
out-of-state  travelers,  except  in  resort 
areas.  For  example,  stores  specializ- 
ing in  goods  for  recreational,  sport- 
ing, or  travel  purposes  make  the  bulk 
of  their  sales  to  local  customers.  Re- 
member, too,  that  most  sporting  goods 
are  not  sold  in  sporting  goods  stores. 

Travel  Makes  Employment 

Travel  activities  provide  jobs  for 
83,300  persons  in  North  Carolina.  This 
is  the  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  providing  food,  lodging,  rec- 
reation, and  transportation  services 
to  travelers  away  from  home  and  to 
local  customers.  There  are  20,700  ac- 
tive proprietors  operating  their  own 
businesses  and  58,500  paid  employees 
in  the  private  firms  catering  to  travel- 
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ers.  For  this  new  count  of  travel- 
related  employment,  we  have  also  in- 
cluded 2,000  unpaid  family  workers 
and  2,100  government  employees  who 
are  operating  recreation  facilities  and 
other  government  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
count  does  not  include  highway  em- 
ployees. Nor  have  we  included  several 
lines  of  small  businesses,  such  as  sou- 
venir shops,  boat  dealers,  sporting 
goods  stores,  and  numerous  family  en- 
terprises catering  to  outdoor  activi- 
ties. 


Group  of  Workers  in 
Travel  Activities 


Number  of 
Jobs 


Total  Travel  Related  Jobs         83,300 

Private  Wage  and  Salary 

Employees 58,500 

Proprietors  and  Self-Employed  20,700 

Government  Employees    2,100 

Unpaid  Family  Workers    2,000 

The  economic  impact  of  this  em- 
ployment can  be  stated  precisely:  a 
worker  in  the  travel  industry  earns 
$3,600  yearly.  Therefore,  275  workers 
will  add  a  million  dollars  to  the  an- 
nual income  of  an  area.  This  million- 
dollar  payroll  will  set  in  motion 
economic  activities  related  to  travel 
that  in  turn  will  generate  three  mil- 
lion dollars  income. 

Sales  and  receipts  in  a  business 
generate  employment.  Thus,  sales  of 
$11,600  provide  one  job  in  the  travel 
business.  Then,  if  we  may  equate  jobs 
and  tourist  trade,  the  $286  million 
tourist  expenditures  create  the  equiva- 
lence of  jobs  for  25,000  North  Carolina 
proprietors  and  their  paid  employees. 
Likewise,  the  jobs  of  40,000  persons 
may  be  attributed  to  the  sales  gene- 
rated by  all  away-from-home  travel 
in  the  state. 

About  $94  million  of  the  income  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  traced  to  the 
expenditures  of  tourists  from  other 
states.  This  figure  was  derived  by  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  amount  of 
employment  and  sales  in  each  busi- 
ness group  and  the  ratio  of  income  to 
jobs  and  sales.  It  turns  out  then  that 
a  third  of  tourist  expenditures  of  $286 
million  are  distributed  as  income  to 
North  Carolina  people.  On  the  aver- 
age each  tourist  party  adds  $7.00  to 
the  income  of  North  Carolina.  About 
$80  million  or  85  percent  of  the  in- 
come from  tourists  was  paid  out  as 
payrolls  and  proprietor's  income  to 
the  25,000  persons  whose  jobs  can  be 
attributed  to  the  tourist  trade. 

The  estimates  of  paid  employees  are 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  of  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  wage  and  salary  employees  in 
all  nonagricultural  establishments  in 
North  Carolina,  as  shown  in  a  sep- 
arate table.  Therefore,  direct  compari- 
sons can  be  made  with  employment  in 


SUMMARY  FACTS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  TRAVEL  BUSINESS 

Business  Establishments,  Employment,  and  Payrolls  in  the  Business  Groups  Engaged 
in  the  Service  and  Transportation  of  Travelers  in  North  Carolina  during  1963. 
Dollar    Amounts   are    Shown    in    Millions. 


Type  of  Travel 
Business    Group 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lishments 


Propri- 
etors 
and  Paid 
Workers" 


Total 
Personal 
Income 


Total    Sales 
and   Receipts 


Amount 


Millions         Millions 


Percent 

of  U.   S. 

Total 


Travel   Service   and   Transport    19,000  79,200  $287  $968  1.72 

Travel     Service     18,950  75,600  267  923  1.74 

Lodging,     Eating,     Recreation     8,450  42,300  125  300  1.15 

Lodging     Places     2,000  10,300  33  68  1.47 

Eating    Places     5,200  27,900  76  208  1.15 

Recreation      Services      1,250  4,100  16  24  0.68 

Automobile     Services      10,500  33,300  142  623  2.31 

Gasoline     Service     6,550  20,550  73  433  2.24 

Tire,     Battery,     Accessory     600  3,750  17  85  3.07 

Auto    Repair    and    Service    3,350  9,000  52  105  2.19 

Passenger    Transportation    50  3,600  20  45  1.45 


;l  The  number  of  employees   shown   here   does   not   include   2,000   unpaid   family    workers    and   2,100 
government   employees    in   jobs    re.ated   to   travel.    There   are   83,300    workers   in    all    categories. 


COMPARISON   OF  TRAVEL  ACTIVITIES   IN   NORTH    CAROLINA   AND   THE 
UNITED    STATES    DURING    1963 


Amount    in    Millions 


North 
Carolina 


United 
States 


Percent 

U.   S.   Total 

in   North 

Carolina 


All      Domestic      Travel      Expenditures      $467 

Interstate    Travel    Expenditures     286 

Travel    Service    and    Transport    968 

Travel     Service      923 

Lodging,    Eating,    and    Recreation    300 

Hotels    and    Lodging    Places    68 

Eating    and    Drinking    Places    208 

Recreation     24 

Automobile     Services      623 

Gasoline    Service         433 

Tire,     Battery,    and     Accessories     85 

Auto    Repair    and    Service     105 

Passenger    Transportation     45 

All    Retail   Trade   and   Service    $5,610 

Total    Personal    Income    8,630 


$26,255 

1.78 

15,655 

1.83 

56,172 

1.72 

53,062 

1.74 

26,151 
4,650 

18,059 
3,442 

1.15 
1.47 
1.15 

0.68 

26,911 
19,356 
2,766 
4,789 

2.31 
2.24 
3.07 
2.19 

3,110 

1.45 

$288,883 

1.94 

462,950 

1.86 

BUSINESS    ESTABLISHMENTS    ENGAGED    IN    THE    SERVICE   AND    TRANSPORTATION 
OF   TRAVELERS    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    DURING    1963 


Travel    Business   Group 


Number 


Total,  Travel  Service   and  Transport   Business    19,000 

Firms   at   the    Service   of   Travelers    18,950 

Lodging,    Eating,    and    Recreation    Services     8,450 

Hotels    and    Lodging    Places    2,000 

Hotels    325 

Motels    and    Tourist    Courts    1,115 

Camps      160 

Other    Lodging     400 

Eating   and    Drinking   Places    5,200 

Recreation     Services      1,250 

Auto     Services      10,500 

Gasoline     Service     Stations     6,550 

Tire,    Battery,    and    Accessory    Stores     600 

Auto   Repair    and    Service     3,350 

Firms    Engaged    in    Passenger    Transportation     50 

Railway     Passenger     Carriers     4 

Intercity    Bus    Lines     25 

Air     Transportation      21 

Sources :  Based  on  data  in  the  Census  of  Business,  reports  of  firms  to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  to  the  state  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  other 
state  business  and  trade  association  data.  Establishments  were  classified  and  defined  on  the  basis 
of  the  major  source  of  receipts  as  in  the  Census  of  Business  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  and   for  this  purpose  they  were  counted  only  once  to  prevent   double  counting. 
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various  nonfarm  industry  groups  in 
North  Carolina.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  19,000  travel  business  firms  em- 
ploy 54,900  or  22  percent  of  the  246,- 
000  employees  in  retail  trade  and 
service  establishments,  not  including 
professional  services  and  miscellane- 
ous industries.  Travel  service  engages 
more  than  one-fifth  of  those  in  retail 
stores  and  consumer  service  establish- 
ments. Passenger  transportation  en- 
gages three  out  of  ten  workers  in 
transportation  industries.  Ten  per- 
cent of  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary 
employees  in  private  nonmanufactur- 
ing  establishments  are  engaged  in 
serving  and  transporting  travelers. 
Altogether,  about  six  percent  of  all 
nonfarm  workers  are  employed  in 
travel-connected  activities.  By  com- 
parison, travel  sales  comprise  close  to 
four  percent  of  total  nonfarm  output, 
and  these  firms  pay  out  about  five  per- 
cent of  private  nonfarm  income  re- 
ceived by  North  Carolina  people  for 
participation  in  current  business  and 
production. 

Travel  Creates  Income 

Income  produced  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate measure  of  the  economic 
contribution  of  the  travel  business  and 
tourism  to  North  Carolina.  This  is 
because  employment  in  the  firms  ca- 
tering to  travelers  generates  an  im- 
portant block  of  personal  income  pay- 
ments to  North  Carolina  people.  Total 
personal  income  of  $287  million  was 
derived  from  travel  activities  during 
1963.  Payrolls  to  hired  labor  amounted 
to  $156  million.  Active  proprietors 
earned  $95  million  from  their  opera- 


NUMBER   OF  BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRIAL   CONCERNS   IN   OPERATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING  1963 


Business  or  Industry  Group 


Total 
Number 
Concerns 
in    State 


Retail    Trade    and    Service     60,300 

Retail    Trade    Stores     40,500 

Service     Establishments      19,800 

Transportation    and     Public     Utilities     4,500 

Passenger     Transportation      105 

Railways      29 

Intercity     Bus    Lines     25 

Air    Transportation     51 

Mining    200 

Contract     Construction      10,100 

Manufacturing     7,600 

Finance      6,400 

Wholesale    Trade     6,200 

Professional      Services      7,700 

Miscellaneous      7,000 

Total    Active  Nonfarm    Concerns    110,000 


Travel-Service   and 
Transport  Business 

Number 

Percent 
of  Total 

18,950 

31 

12,350 
6,600 

30 
33 

50 

4 

25 

21 

48 

14 

100 

41 

19,000 
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Sources :  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  state  business 
data,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  and  reports  of  firms  to  the  State  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Note  that  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Business  does  not  cover  all  business  groups.  County  Business  Patterns  covers  only  employers 
and  Dun   and   Bradstreet's  listing   includes   only   about   half   of   the   active   business    concerns. 


tions.  Rents,  interest  on  capital,  and 
dividends  added  up  to  $37  million. 

About  $94  million  of  this  income 
can  be  traced  to  tourists  from  other 
states.  This  is  because  every  dollar 
spent  by  tourists  generates  33  cents 
income  for  someone  in  North  Carolina. 
The  average  tourist  party  contributes 
$7.22  to  personal  income  in  the  state. 

These  figures  mean  that  30  percent 


Type  of  Income  Payments    Amount  of 
from  Travel  Income 


Per  Cent 
of  Sales 


Personal    Income              $287,000,000  29.5 

Payrolls  of  Employees    .  .  .  155,660,000  16.1 

Earnings  of  Proprietors    .    94,600,000  10.2 

Dividends    4,190,000  0.5 

Rents  from  Property        .      21,350,000  2.3 

Interest  on   Capital    11,200,000  1.2 


SALES   AND   RECEIPTS   OF   BUSINESS   FIRMS  AT  THE   SERVICE  OF  TRAVELERS 
IN  NORTH   CAROLINA  BETWEEN   1948   AND   1962 

This  table   shows  the  total  for  all  groups  of  travel  service  businesses,   but  does   not 
include   the    receipts    of    passenger    transport    industries,    estimated    at    $45    million. 


Total 

Sales 

and 

Receipts 

Percent 
Increase 

Over 
Previous 

Year 

Ratio  to 

1948 

Percent 

of    U.    S. 

Total 

in 

N.   C. 

Percent 
Retail 

Year 

North 
Carolina 

United 

States 

Business 
in    N.   C. 

1963 

$923 

5 

288 

228 

1.74 

16.5 

1962 
61 
60 

882 
842 
810 

5 

4 
4 

276 
263 
253 

218 
208 
204 

1.73 
1.73 

1.70 

16.6 
17.0 
16.7 

1959 

58 
57 

775 
714 
684 

9 

4 
8 

242 
223 
214 

197 
185 
179 

1.68 
1.65 
1.64 

16.5 
16.8 
16.5 

1956 
55 
54 

635 

584 
535 

9 
9 
5 

198 
182 
167 

167 
154 
144 

1.63 
1.62 
1.59 

16.2 
15.4 
15.3 

1953 
52 
51 

510 
487 
433 

5 
12 
16 

159 
152 
135 

138 
133 
122 

1.58 
1.57 
1.52 

15.0 
14.8 
13.7 

1950 

49 
48 

373 
340 
320 

10 
6 

117 
106 
100 

108 
102 
100 

1.48 
1.42 
1.37 

13.4 
14.0 
13.2 

Source :  The  sales  and  receipts  of  the  eight  groups  of  business  firms  at  the  service  of  travelers 
are  lodging  and  eating  places,  gasoline  and  other  auto  services,  and  recreation  facilities  except 
movies.  They  were  estimated  separately  on  the  basis  of  state  data  from  the  Census  of  Business 
and  adjusted  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  annual  survey  of  retail  trade  and  the  author's 
estimates  for  groups  not  covered  by  the  Census  and  state  data.  Details  are  given  in  subsequent 
tables.  Retail  sales  reports  of  business  concerns  under  the  state  sales  and  use  tax  and  other 
state  business  data  were  also  used.  The  types  of  business  are  grouped  according  to  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  used  in  the  Census  of  Business.  Therefore,  the  respective  figures  differ 
from  the  sales  reported  by  market  data   surveys  and  other   state   estimate. 


of  the  sales  and  receipts  of  all  firms 
engaged  in  serving  and  transporting 
travelers  is  paid  out  as  income  to  la- 
bor, managers,  and  others  who  share 
in  the  business.  Travel  activities  con- 
tributed five  percent  of  all  private 
nonfarm  income  received  by  persons 
for  participation  in  current  civilian 
business  and  production  in  North 
Carolina. 

Among  trade  and  service  enter- 
prises these  earnings  bulk  large.  Pay- 
rolls and  proprietors'  income  in  cafes, 
gasoline  service  and  auto  accessory 
stores  comprised  a  fifth  of  the  $740 
million  earned  in  all  lines  of  retail 
trade.  Lodging  places,  auto  repair 
shops,  and  recreation  services  gene- 
rated twenty-three  percent  of  the 
$360  million  income  from  consumer 
services.  Railways,  buses,  and  air- 
lines paid  out  $84  million  in  payrolls; 
again,  intercity  passenger  transporta- 
tion accounted  for  a  quarter  of  the 
income  derived  from  these  three  utili- 
ties. 

State  Revenue  from  Travel 

Travel  activities  contribute  heavily 
to  the  State's  finance.  North  Carolina 
collected  $173  million  from  retail 
firms  and  individuals  in  the  travel 
serving  business  and  from  gasoline 
sales  and  auto  licenses  during  1963. 
These  taxes  comprised  almost  a  third 
of  the  $560  million  tax  and  nontax 
revenue  collected  by  the  state  during 
that  year. 

The  total  sales  and  receipts  of  the 
travel  business  in  1963  were  $968  mil- 
lion. On  these  sales  and  the  income 
generated  thereby  the  State  collected 
$139  million  from  taxes  on  sales,  gaso- 
line, individual  and  corporate  income, 
and  business  licenses  and  franchises. 
These  are  the  major  taxes  collected 
from    business    firms    and    individuals 
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in  relation  to  their  business  opera- 
tions. Altogether,  North  Carolina  tax 
revenue  from  these  sources  amounted 
to  $472  million.  Firms  engaged  in 
travel  service  and  transport  paid  30 
percent  of  this  amount. 

The  $114  million  gasoline  taxes  con- 
stitute the  major  source  of  revenue 
related  to  travel.  The  direct  taxes  paid 
by  travel  serving  firms  and  individuals 
to  the  state  comprised  15  percent  of 
the  total  sales  and  receipts  of  the 
firms.  Sales  and  use  taxes  alone  col- 
lected from  the  travel  serving  busi- 
nesses amounted  to  $16.8  million,  or 
11.5  percent  of  the  state  total.  Travel 
business  concerns  also  paid  $8.6  mil- 
lion state  business  taxes,  which  was 
four  percent  of  the  state  total.  In  ad- 
dition, the  travel  business  paid  $12 
million  for  local  and  property  taxes 
and  licenses.  Federal  gasoline  and  in- 
come taxes  amounted  to  $52  million. 

Type  of  Tax   Payments    Amount  of     Per  Cent 
from    Travel    Activities         Taxes of  Sales 

TAXES  COLLECTED 

AND   PAID    $237,115,000 

All    State    Taxes    172,655,000  30.0 

Local   and 

Property    Taxes    12,030.000  1.3 

Federal   Income  and 

Gasoline    Taxes     52,430,000  5.7 

State  Revenue  from  Tourists 

State  taxes  collected  from  out-of- 
state  tourists  can  also  be  estimated. 
They  paid  taxes  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  they  used  gasoline  and  spent 
their  money  in  the  places  of  business. 
Altogether,  state  revenue  receipts  of 
about  $19  million  were  paid  or  can  be 
attributed  to  the  spending  of  tourists 
from  other  states.  Tourists  pay  11 
percent  of  the  $173  million  taxes  col- 
lected from  the  travel  business.  Most 
of  the  taxes  collected  from  tourist 
activities  come  from  the  state  gaso- 
line tax.  Tourists  pay  more  than  $10 
million  in  gasoline  taxes  alone.  Other 
state  business  and  sales  taxes  that 
can  be  traced  to  tourist  purchases 
amount  to  $9  million. 

Taxes  collected  from  tourists 
amounted  to  3.4  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  of  North  Carolina  in  1963  and 
it  was  about  four  percent  of  taxes  col- 
lected from  sources  to  which  travel 
activities  contributed.  This  means  that 
state  revenue  collections  amount  to 
almost  seven  cents  from  each  tourist 
dollar.  The  average  tax  per  tourist 
party  was  $1.46  or  61  cents  per  per- 
son. 

Economic  Impact  of  Travel 

Travel  activities  bulk  large  in  the 
North  Carolina  economy.  The  needs 
of  people  traveling  away  from  home 
has  created  an  important  market  for 
North  Carolina  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  $467  million  spent  by  all 
travelers  amounts  to  48  percent  of 
the  aggregate  sales  and  receipts  of 
business  concerns  engaged  in  serving 
travelers  and  transporting  passengers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  $968  million 


PRIVATE    EMPLOYMENT    IN    TRAVEL    BUSINESS 

Average  Annual  Number  of  Paid  Wage  and  Salary  Employees  and  Proprietors 
Engaged  in  the  Travel  Service  and  Transportation  Business  in  North  Carolina, 
1963 


Travel   Service  and 
Transportation  Group 


Active 
Proprietors 


Paid 
Employees 


Total  Paid 
Workers  & 
Proprietors 


Total    Travel    Service    &    Transport     20,700 

Total   Travel   Service    20,700 

Lodging,    Eating,    Recreation     9,200 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places   2,000 

Hotels      420 

Tourist    Courts     960 

Camps      160 

Other    Lodging     460 

Eating    and    Drinking    Places     5,900 

Recreation     Services      1,300 

Automobile     Services      11,500 

Gasoline    Service     Stations     7,350 

Tire,     Battery,     Accessory     550 

Auto    Repair    and    Service     3,600 

Passenger    Transportation     None 

Railway    Passenger    Carriers     

Intercity     Bus     

Air    Transportation     


58,500 

79,200 

54,900 

75,600 

33,100 

42,300 

8,300 

10,300 

5,100 

2,400 

300 

500 

5,520 

3,360 

460 

960 

22,000 

27,900 

2,800 

4,100 

21,800 

33,300 

13,200 
3,200 
5,400 

20,550 
3,750 
9,000 

3,600 

3,600 

600 

1,400 
1,600 

600 
1,400 
1,600 

Source :  Estimated  number  of  paid  employees  from  or  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
series  from  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  Other  estimates  were  based  on  data  from  the 
Census  of  Business,  the  IJ.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  re- 
ports of  employers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  and  to  the  State  Employment  Security  Commission.  These  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude 2,100   government  and   2,000    unpaid    fmily   workers   engaged   in   these   business    groups. 


COMPARATIVE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  TRAVEL 

Distribution    of    Wage    and    Salary    Employees     in    Travel     and     Transport    Service 
and    in    All    Nonagricultural    Establishments    in    North    Carolina    during    1963 


Nonfarm   Industry  Group 


Total    Number 
in   State 


Travel   Service 
and  Transportation 


Number 


Percent 


Retail    Trade    and    Service    246,000 

Retail     Trade     175,900 

Service      70,100 

Transportation     43,100 

Passenger    Transportation     11,800 

Railways      8,800 

Intercity     Bus     Lines     1,400 

Air   Transportation    1,600 

Mining      2,700 

Contract     Construction      70,600 

Manufacturing      540,000 

Wholesale    Trade     60,500 

Utilities  and  Communication    24,500 

Finance    and    Insurance     49,300 

Professional     Services     70,000 

Private    Nonmanufacturing     566,700 

All    Private    Nonfarm    Employees     1,106,700 

Self-Employed      Workers      120,000 

Government     Employees      184,300 

Unpaid     Family     Workers     10,000 

All     Nonfarm     Workers      1,421,000 


54,900 

38,400 
16.500 


3,600 

600 

1,400 

1,600 


22 

22 
24 


7 
100 
100 


58,500 

10 

58,500 

5.3 

20,700 
2,100 
2,000 

17 
1.1 
20 

83,300 


5.9 


Source:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  employees  in  non-agricultural  establishments  in 
column  one  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  state  series.  Other  estimates  are,  in  part,  com- 
ponents of  the  BLS  estimates.  Where  these  were  lacking  the  estimates  were  based  on  data  from 
the  Census  of  Business,  the  Census  of  Population,  and  reports  of  employers  to  the  Employment 
Security  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission. 


travel  and  transport  business  com- 
prises 17  percent  of  the  five  billion- 
dollar  retail  trade  in  the  state.  Retail 
business,  in  turn,  makes  up  one-fifth 
of  the  $27  billion  output  of  the  North 
Carolina  economic  enterprise.  Tourists 
are  important  to  North  Carolina  busi- 
ness because  they  are  consumers  mov- 
ing through  the  State.  Commercial 
enterprises  must  serve  the  major  part 


of  their  needs,  which  creates  more 
than  eight  percent  of  the  state's  re- 
tail business. 

Travelers  are  defined,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  as  persons  going 
outside  their  daily  commuting  zone. 
People  who  make  short  or  long  jour- 
neys and  return  home  the  same  day 
are  included,  as  well  as  those  who  stay 
overnight  away  from  home.  Our  defini- 
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tion  is  not  limited  to  persons  making 
overnight  trips  or  traveling  a  hundred 
miles  or  more.  Short  tours  account  for 
the  majority  of  the  trips;  weekend 
travel  accounts  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  days  away  from  home;  while 
the  relatively  few  long  business  and 
vacation  trips  run  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  mileage  traveled. 

Share  of  the  Travel  Market 

As  a  result  of  this  more  rapid 
growth  of  travel  in  the  state,  North 
Carolina  now  has  1.8  percent  of  the 
nation's  domestic  travel  market,  in 
comparison  to  1.3  percent  in  1948.  In 
interpreting  this  ratio  one  must  note 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  created  by 
away-from-home  travelers  in  North 
Carolina  is  even  larger  than  the  com- 
bined travel  expenditures.  This  is  be- 
cause large  travel  outlays  are  made 
at  origins  and  destinations  that  are 
not  reflected  in  North  Carolina  busi- 
ness. A  state  like  North  Carolina  can 
expect  to  receive  about  one-seventh  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  a  complete 
interstate  trip  passing  through  the 
state. 

North  Carolina's  share  of  the  na- 
tion's domestic  total  travel  market 
can  be  measured  by  the  following 
figures  for  both  short  and  long  trips 
during  1963. 
Total  domestic  United  States 

Personal  travel    $19.0  Billion 

Business  travel $  7.3  Billion 

Pleasure  and 

personal   travel    $19.0  Billion 

The  $26  billion  spent  for  travel  in 
the  nation  was  the  cost  of  traveling 
833  billion  passenger-miles.  The  $467 
million  expenditures  in  North  Caro- 
lina covered  the  cost  of  24  billion 
passenger-miles  traveled  within  the 
state. 
Share  of  the  Nation's  Tourist  Market 

Interstate  travel  in  the  United 
States  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the 
overnight  trips  or  those  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  home.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  travel  expenditures  and 
the  time  spent  away  from  home  are 
for  interstate  travel.  North  Carolina 
receives  a  significant  share  of  the  na- 
tion's interstate  tourist  traffic,  and 
this  expanding  passenger  movement  is 
bringing  an  increasing  portion  of 
tourist  trade  to  the  State. 
Domestic  interstate  travel 
expenditures,  1963 

United   States    .' $15,655  Million 

North  Carolina  $      286  Million 

Percent  of  U.  S.  Total,  1.83 
Percent  increase  1948-1963 

United   States    131 

North  Carolina   311 

Interstate  recreation,  vacation, 

and  personal  travel 

United   States    .  .        $11,290  Million 
North  Carolina   ...    $      200  Million 

Almost  13  million  out-of-state  par- 


ties visited  North  Carolina  during 
1963.  These  party  trips  brought  27 
million  persons  on  visits  to  North 
Carolina.  These  trips  include  out-of- 
state  parties  visiting  North  Carolina 
or  passing  through  on  business  or 
pleasure  trips.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  trips  were  for  pleasure  and  one- 
third  for  business.  These  figures  on 
travel  include  passenger  movement  by 
train,  plane,  and  bus  as  well  as  by 
automobile. 

The      4.9      billion     passenger-miles 
traveled    by    out-of-state    tourists    in 


North  Carolina  last  year  was  2.9  per 
cent  of  the  167  billion  miles  traveled 
by  persons  on  interstate  trips 
throughout  the  nation. 

This  relatively  large  ratio  of  the 
nation's  interstate  travel  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  nation-wide  travel  sur- 
veys and  numerous  economic  factors 
and  travel  indicators  in  North  Caro- 
lina. These  figures  mean  that  20  per- 
cent of  intercity  traffic  in  the  state 
is  generated  by  interstate  travelers. 
About  94  percent  of  this  traffic  is  by 
automobile.  Interstate  travel  via  auto- 


INCOME    DERIVED   FROM   TRAVEL   ACTIVITIES    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 

Estimated  Personal  Income  Paid  Out  by  Firms  Engaged  in   the  Service  and   Trans- 
portation of  Travelers 


Travel   Service   and 

Transport   Business 

Groups 

Total    Personal 
Income 

Payrolls 

of 

Employees 

in 

$1,000 

Earnings 
of  Pro- 
prietors 
in 

$1,000 

All 

Other 

Income 

in 

$1,000 

Amount  in 
$1,000 

Per  Cent 
of   Sales 

Total   Service   and   Transport    . 
Total     Travel    Service     

$287,000 
266,540 

29.6 

28.9 

41.5 

48.5 
36.4 
67.3 

22.8 

16.9 
19.4 
49.9 

45.5 

$155,660 

135,200 

69,300 

17,340 

43,780 

8,180 

65,900 

31,520 
11,390 
22,990 

20,460 

$94,600 

94,600 

37,900 

9,930 

21,550 

6,420 

56,700 

34,420 

3,060 

19,220 

Not 

$36,740 
36,740 

Lodging,    Eating,    Recreation 

Lodging    Places     

124,560 

.  .  .  .        32,950 

17,360 

5,680 

Eating    Places    

75,710 
15,900 

10,380 
1,300 

141,980 

19,380 

Gasoline   Service    Stations 
Tire,    Battery,    Accessory 
Auto   Repair   &    Service    

Passenger     Transportation     .... 

73,100 
16,520 
52,360 

20,460 

7,160 

2,070 

10,150 

estimated11 

*  Due  to  the  nationwide  financial  structure  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  passenger  transporta- 
tion, the  dividends,  rents,  and  interest  derived  from  these  operations  were  not  estimated  separately. 
Since  proprietary  firms  engaged  in  intercity  and  interstate  passenger  transportation  account  for  a 
small   portion    of   all   operations,    they    were   omitted. 

Source :  Estimated  from  state  business  data  and  operating  expenses  of  six  groups  of  firms  at  the 
service  of  travelers  and  the  three  groups  of  passenger  carriers. 


COMPARATIVE   INCOME   FROM   TRAVEL 

Contribution  of  the  Travel  Business  and  Transport  Business  to  Personal  Income 
Received  by  Persons  for  Participation  in  Current  Business  and  Production  in 
North   Carolina  during  1963 


Industrial  Source  of  Income 
By  Major  Business  Group 


Retail  Trade   and  Services    

Retail  Trade    

Consumer   Services    

Transportation      253 

Intercity    Transportation,    exc.    watei     

Railways     

Intercity   Bus  Lines 

Air    Transportation     

Manufacturing    2,213 

Wholesale   Trade    483 

Finance,   Insurance,   Real   Estate    280 

Contract   Construction    400 

Communications   and    Public   Utilities    147 

Mining     20 

Professional    and    Other    386 

Private    Nonfarm    Income     $5,282 

Farm    Income   and    Wages    710 

State   and   Local   Government    636 

Federal   Civilian    Salaries    178 

Federal    Military    Salaries     376 

Property   Income,    Dividends    874 

Transfer  Payments   634 

TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME    $8,690 


Personal 

Income 

Received 

in  State 

in 
Millions 

Travel  Se 
Transport 

rvice  & 
Business 

Amount 

in 
Millions 

Percent 

of  State 

Total 

.    $1,100 

$230 

146 

84 

20 
4 
6 

10 

21 

.  .      740 

20 

.  .      .360 

23 

.  .      253 

84 

24 

68 

6 

6 

100 

10 

100 

$250 

$  37 
$287 


Source :  Column  1  adapted  from  estimates  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current 
Business.  Estimates  of  income  received  from  travel  businesses  were  based  on  data  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Census  of  Business,  and  reports  of  employers  and  others  to  North 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission. 
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mobile  i.s  relatively  more  important 
in  North  Carolina  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  all  miles  traveled  by  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States  7.7  per 
cent  are  driven  on  interstate,  business 
and  pleasure  trips.  More  than  half  of 
this  is  for  vacation  and  other  pleasure 
trips.  The  South  Atlantic  States  as  a 
whole  generate  or  receive  from  other 
states  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  tour- 
ist and  vacation  travel  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  these  trips.  North  Car- 
olina's share  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
travel  expenditures  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region. 

LODGING   BUSINESS 

Travel  away  from  home  greatly  af- 
fects the  volume  of  busines  in  lodg- 
ing places.  Hotels  and  motels  depend 
on  a  developing  travel  trade,  and 
tourists  in  turn  are  directly  dependent 
upon  these  facilities.  There  are  2,000 
hotels,  motels,  camps,  and  tourist 
homes  in  North  Carolina.  These  places 
had  receipts  of  $68  million  in  1963. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  total  lodging- 
receipts  may  be  traced  to  tourist  tra- 
vel. Tourists  from  other  states  spent 
$58  million  for  overnight  lodging  in 
North  Carolina  last  year.  This  was 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  tourist  travel 
in  the  state.  About  $48  million  of  the 
lodging  expenditures  were  paid  to 
commercial  places — mainly  hotels,  mo- 
tels, and  camps. 

All  commercial  lodging  receipts  in 
North  Carolina  have  risen  164  per- 
cent since  1948,  well  above  the  na- 
tional rate  of  88  percent.  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  receiving  a  rising  share 
of  the  nation's  lodging  business.  It 
now  has  1.47  percent  of  the  national 
total  as  compared  to  1.05  in  1948.  The 
growth  of  a  state's  lodging  facilities 
is  a  good  indication  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vacation  business. 

Lodging   Employment,   Income, 
and  Taxes 

North  Carolina  lodging  places  em- 
ploy 10,300  persons.  There  are  2,009 
active  proprietors  operating  their  own 
business  concerns.  In  addition  there 
are  8,300  paid  employees.  The  lodging 
business  as  a  whole  paid  out  $33  mil- 
lion in  personal  income.  These  pay- 
rolls, proprietors'  earnings,  and  other 
income  payments  comprise  48  percent 
of  the  total  receipts  of  lodging  places. 
These  business  firms  paid  $2.4  million 
state  taxes  in  1963.  This  was  3.54  per- 
cent of  all  sales  and  receipts.  About 
three-quarters  of  these  taxes  came 
from  tourists.  Local  and  property 
taxes  amounted  to  $1.9  million.  All 
taxes  on  the  lodging  business  were 
eight  percent  of  lodging  receipts. 

Statewide  Distribution  of  Lodging 

Facilities 

The  regional  distribution  of  hotels, 
motels,     tourist    homes,     and     camps 


shows  a  relatively  higher  concentra- 
tion in  the  mountain  and  coastal  re- 
gions than  one  would  expect  from  gen- 
eral economic  activities  in  the  state. 
The  mountain  counties  have  a  fourth  of 
lodging  sales,  and  the  coastal  coun- 
ties have  almost  a  third.  Half  of  the 
camps  are  in  the  mountains.  The  re- 
gional distribution  of  the  tourist  fa- 
cilities, listed  in  Ken  Knight's  Travel- 
book,    is    a    splendid    exhibit    of    the 


statewide  dispersion  of  travel  activi- 
ties. In  one  way  or  another  all  sections 
of  North  Carolina  share  in  the  travel 
trade  and  the  lodging  business. 

Lodging  Requirements  of  Tourists 

The  overnight  accommodation  re- 
quirements of  out-of-state  tourists  can 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows.  Half 
of  the  visitors  require  no  accommoda- 
tions. These  visitors  pass  through  the 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TRAVEL   BUSINESS   TO   STATE   FINANCES 

State  Revenue  Collections  from  All  Sources  Compared  to  Taxes  and  Fees  Paid 
by  Firms  and  Individuals  Engaged  in  Serving  and  Transporting  Travelers  in  North 
Carolina,  By  Source,   1963 


Source  of  Tax   and 
Non-Tax   Revenues 


All  State 

Firms  and   Individuals  at 

Revenue 

the  Service  of  Travel 

Fiscal  Year 
1963 

Amount                        Per  Cent 

Amount  in 

in                             of  State 

$1,000 

$1,000                          Revenue 

Total     Collections     $560,833 

Major  Collections  from  Business 

Firms    and    Individuals    472,496 

Retail  Sales  and  Use   145,942 

State    Business    Taxesb     210,138 

Gasoline  Net  Tax    114,046 

Outdoor    Recreation0     2,370 

Automobile    Licenses     30,864 

All   Other   State  Receipts*    57,473 


$172,655 


30.8 


141,791 

30.0 

16,760 

8,615 

114,046 

2,370 

11.5 

4.1 

100.0 

100.0 

30,864 

100.0 

Sources:  Compiled  fi-om  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue,  "Comparative  Statement  of 
Collections;"  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  "Comparative  Statement  of  Net  Collections ;"  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Division,  "Analysis  of  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Collections",  and 
special  tabulations  of  taxes  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Tax  Research.  Income  and  franchise 
taxes  in  the  travel  business  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  detailed  industry  tabulations  for  pre- 
vious  years. 

a  These  tax  collections  were  from  firms  and  individuals  operating  or  employed  at  the  retail  level. 
They  do   not  include  Federal  taxes   and   excises  and   local   taxes. 

b  Comprises  privilege  tax,   franchise  tax,   income  tax,   and  bus   and   franchise  tax. 

c  Comprises  receipts  from  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  boat  registration,  and  state  park 
concessions. 

''  Does  not  include  numerous  state  departmental  receipts  and   fees. 


HOW    TRAVEL    RECEIPTS   CIRCULATE    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA 

The  merchants,  hotels,  tourist  courts,  cafes,  gasoline  stations  and  others  who  first 
contacted  and  received  tourist  dollars,  in  turn,  passed  these  dollars  on  into  local 
trade   channels. 


Where  the  Travel  Dollars  Goes 


Amount  Spent 
in  Millions 


Total   Expenditures,    100   per   cent    $923 

Purchases   from    wholesalers   and    other   industries,    37.00% 341 

Labor,    Management,    and    Owners,    25.35%     233 

Payrolls,    14.65% 135 

Profit    of    Proprietors,    10.25%     94 

Dividends  to   Owners,   0.45%    4 

Taxes  Collected  and  Paid,  22.01%    203 

State  Sales  Tax,   1.80%    16 

State   Gasoline    Tax,    12.36%     ' 114 

State    Business   Taxes,    0.87%     7, 

Local  and  Property   Taxes,   1.30%    12, 

Federal   Gasoline   and   Income  Tax,   5.68%    52, 

Capital   Expense,   Except  Taxes,   7.02%    ' 64 

Rents,   Occupancy   Costs,   2.32%    21. 

Insurance,     0.50%     4: 

Interest   on   Working   Capital,    1.21%    11 

Depreciation    and   Replacement,    2.99%     27, 

Other    Operating    Expenses,    6.29%     58 

Utilities,    Power,    and    Fuel,    2.25%     20 

Telephone   and    Telegraph,    0.43%     3, 

Laundry   and   Dry   Cleaning,    0.65% 6, 

Repairs   and   Maintenance,    0.77% 7, 

Advertising   and    Printing,    0.99%     9, 

Equipment,    Linen,    etc.,    0.80%     7, 

Cleaning  and   Other   Supplies,   0.40%    3, 

Miscellaneous    Expenses,    2.33%     20, 


,000,000 
,570,000 
,990,000 
200,000 
,600.000 
190,000 

,116,000 
660,000 
046,000 
950,000 
030,000 
430,000 

890,000 
350,000 
710,000 
200,000 
630,000 

500,000 
720,000 
980,000 
170,000 
120,000 
100,000 
430,000 
980,000 

934,000 
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state  or  return  home  without  over- 
night stops.  One-fourth  of  the  over- 
night visitors  stay  with  friends  and 
relatives.  For  those  whose  vacation 
destination  is  North  Carolina,  the 
proportion  staying  with  friends  and 
relatives  is  about  one-half.  Another 
five  percent  provide  their  own  accom- 
modations. These  visitors  camp  out, 
use  trailers  or  stay  in  their  own  vaca- 
tion cottages.  This  leaves  one-fifth  of 
the  tourists  who  require  commercial 
lodging  facilities  for  overnight  stops, 
a  two  or  three-day  stay  or  for  a  vaca- 
tion stay  of  a  week  or  two. 

GASOLINE  SERVICE  STATIONS 

The  growth  of  travel  traffic  in  a 
state  can  be  measured  by  the  growth 
of  the  gasoline  business.  This  is  be- 
cause more  than  nine-tenths  of  inter- 
city travel  is  by  private  automobile. 
Expansion  has  been  faster  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  the  nation.  The  aver- 
age yearly  rate  of  increase  in  North 
Carolina  was  7.7  percent.  The  State 
now  has  2.24  percent  of  the  United 
States  total.  The  percentage  increase 
was  217  percent  between  1948  and 
1963  in  North  Carolina,  as  compared 
to  206  percent  in  the  nation.  The 
highway  traveler  is  served  by  6,550 
service  stations  in  North  Carolina. 
Sales  were  $433  million  in  1963,  a 
three-fold  increase  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Seventeen  percent  of 
receipts,  or  $73  million  is  distributed 
as  personal  income,  mainly  to  20,500 
employees.  Business  in  filling  stations 
accounted  for  state  tax  revenue  of 
$122  million  last  year.  Tourists  from 
other  states  paid  a  tenth  of  $12  mil- 
lion of  these  taxes.  State  gasoline 
taxes  were  $114  million,  or  26  per- 
cent of  all  receipts.  Federal  gasoline 
and  other  state  and  local  taxes  brought 
the  total  bill  up  to  $171  million  or  40 
percent  of  receipts. 

Automobile  expenses  away  from 
home  comprise  23.5  percent  of  travel 
costs:  gasoline,  19  percent;  accesso- 
ries, 1.2  percent;  repairs,  1.8  per- 
cent; and  other  expenses  1.5  percent. 
These  make  up  a  total  cost  of  3.5 
cents  per  mile  for  fuel  and  automobile 
operation. 

FOOD  SERVICES 

Tourists  find  food  services  at  5,200 
eating  and  drinking  places  in  North 
Carolina.  This  does  not  include  snack 
bars  and  drug  fountains,  and  dining 
facilities  in  hotels.  Their  receipts  were 
$208  million.  The  volume  of  receipts 
rose  126  percent  since  1948 — just 
about  double  the  national  rate  of  71 
percent.  Tourists  spent  $80  million 
for  food  and  food  services  in  North 
Carolina  in  1963.  This  was  28  percent 
of  their  expenditures.  Cafes  took  in 
$72    million    from   tourists.    About    35 


HOW  TOURISTS  SPENT  THEIR  MONEY   IN  NORTH   CAROLINA 

Out-of-state   tourists   spent   their   money  for   the  following   items   in    a   wide   variety   of   businesses. 


Purpose  of  Expenditures  and 
Type  of  Business 


Amount  Spent 


All   Tourist   Spending,    1963,    100%     $286 

Eating  and  Food   Supplies,   28.0%    80 

Cafes,    eating   places,    25.2%     72 

Other   food   purchases,    2.8%     8 

Transportation    Away   from    Home,   28.5%     81 

Automobile   Expenses   Away   from   Home,   23.5%    67 

Gasoline    Service    Stations,    19.0%     54 

Accessory    stores,     1.2%     3 

Repair    and    service,    1.8%     5 

Other   automobile   expenses,    1.5%     4 

Other  modes   of  travel,    5.0% 14 

Lodging,    Commercial    and    Noncommercial,    20.3%     58 

Commercial    lodging    places,     16.9%     48 

Noncommercial     expenses,     3.4%     9 

Recreation   and   Entertainment,   10.0%    28 

Commercial    recreation,     2.0%        5 

Other    recreation    expenses,    8.0%     .  .  .  . ., :  .  .  .  22 

Miscellaneous    Expenses,    13.2%     37 


000,000 

080,000 

030,000 
505,000 

560,000 

260,000 
340,000 
390,000 
190,000 
,340,000 
,300,000 

050,000 

300,000 
750,000 

600,000 

,720,000 
880,000 

,710,000 


Sources :  These  estimates  were  derived  through  an  economic  analysis  of  data  compiled  from 
tourist  and  travel  surveys,  family  budget  studies,  and  the  analysis  of  business  and  other  travel  data 
for  North  Carolina. 


percent  of  all  cafe  business  in  North 
Carolina  is  brought  into  the  state  by 
visitors  from  other  states.  Food  serv- 
ices carry  a  heavy  employment  ratio, 
and  36  percent  of  sales  are  paid  out 
as  personal  income.  They  employed 
27,900  persons  and  paid  out  $75  mil- 
lion in  personal  income.  State  tax 
collections  from  cafes  amounted  to 
$7.8  million,  or  almost  4  percent  of 
sales.    They   also   paid   more    than    $3 


million  in  state  and  local  taxes.  We 
may  attribute  a  third  of  these  state 
taxes  to  tourists. 

Growth  of  Tourist  Travel 

Spending  by  tourists  in  1963  was  six 
percent  above  the  1962  level.  The 
growth  since  1948  has  been  more  than 
three-fold.  Last  year's  trade  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  211  percent 
since  1948.  The  nationwide  increase  of 


ESTIMATED    OUT-OF-STATE    TOURISTS'   SHARE  OF   THE   TRAVEL-SERVING 
BUSINESS   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA   DURING    1963 


Type  of  Business  Group 
Serving    Travelers 


State 
Total 

Receipts 
in 

Millions 


Out-of-State    Tourist 
Expenditures 


Amount 
Spent  in 
Millions 


Per  Cent 

Tourist 

Spending 


Per  Cent 

of   All 
Receipts 


Lodging,     Eating,    Recreation     $300.0 

Lodging    Placesa     68 

Eating    and    Drinking    Places     208 

Recreation     Service     24 

Auto     Services      623 

Gasoline    Service    Stations     433 

Auto    Accessory    Stores     85 

Auto    Repair   and    Service    105 

Sub-Total :     Travel     Service      $923 

Other     Expenditures      — 

Lodging,      Non-Commercial      — 

Food    and    Beverage     — 

Recreation      — 

Transportation     Utilitiesb      45 

Other   Automobile   Expenses    — 

Miscellaneous     Expenses      — 

Total    Retail    Trade    and    Service     $5,610 


$126.0 

48.3 

72.0 

5.7 

62.9 

54.3 

3.4 

5.2 

$188.9 


44.1 

16.9 

25.2 

2.0 

22.0 

19.0 
1.2 
1.8 

66.1 

33.9 

3.4 
2.8 
8.0 
5.0 
1.5 
13.2 
100.0 


42.0 

71.0 
34.6 
23.8 

10.1 

12.5 
4.0 
5.0 

20.4 


31.8 


5.1 


aComprises   hotels,    tourist   courts,   tourist   homes   and   other    lodging  places. 

bComprises  bus,   train,  plane,   and   other  types   of  transportation. 

Sources :  The  estimates  of  total  receipts  of  the  travel  business  are  based  on  data  from  the 
Census  of  Business  and  reports  of  state  business  data.  The  estimates  of  tourist  expenditures 
were  derived   from   market  analyses   and   research   on   tourist   spending  patterns. 
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interstate  travel  expenditures  over 
this  same  period  was  131  percent. 
North  Carolina's  annual  growth  rate 
was  7.6  percent,  well  above  the  na- 
tionwide rate  of  5.7  percent  for  inter- 
state level  travel  expenditures. 

Spending-  for  both  business  and 
pleasure  are  included  in  these  figures. 
The  expenditures  by  North  Carolina 
people  for  travel  away  from  home  are 
not  included  in  the  figures  for  out-of- 
state  tourists.  Some  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  tourist  expendi- 
tures can  be  noted  in  the  fact  that 
the  total  is  equal  to  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  sales  and  receipts  of 
all  retail  trade  and  service  business  in 
the  state.  Tourist  spending  from  other 
states  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the  sales 
of  all  firms  engaged  in  serving 
travelers. 

Tourists'  Share  of  the  Travel  Business 

The  $286  million  expenditures  by 
tourists  is  quite  important  for  the 
North  Carolina  travel  business.  Visi- 
tors from  other  states  spent  $188  mil- 
lion in  the  firms  catering  to  their  needs 
in  1962.  This  was  two-thirds  of 
tourist  expenditures  in  the  state,  and 
it  was  one-fifth  of  the  $923  million 
receipts  of  these  firms.  In  addition, 
they  spent  $14  million  for  common- 
carrier  transportation,  which  was  a 
third  of  the  revenue  of  these  utilities 
from  their  passenger   operations. 

Tourists  spent  about  one-sixth  or 
$48  million  of  their  money  for  com- 
mercial lodging  places.  This  is  close 
to  three-quarters  of  the  $68  million 
total  receipts  of  all  motels  and  hotels 
in  the  state.  Food  services  received 
$72  million  from  tourists  last  year, 
which  was  a  quarter  of  the  money 
spent  by  tourists.  This  was  a  third 
of  North  Carolina's  $208  million  cafe 
business.  About  $29  million  is  spent 
by  tourists  for  recreation  services  and 
supplies. 

More  than  a  fifth,  or  $67  million  of 
tourist  expenditures,  goes  for  auto 
services.  Tourist  spending  creates  al- 
most one-tenth  of  the  sales  of  the 
gasoline  and  auto  service  business. 
Other  businesses  and  individuals  re- 
ceive $97  million  tourist  money  for 
miscellaneous  goods  and  services. 
State-wide,  all  tourists'  purchases 
comprise  almost  five  percent  of  retail 
trade.  This  business  is  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  for  many  of 
the  hotels,  motels,  cafes,  filling  sta- 
tions and  other  North  Carolina  busi- 
ness concerns  that  cater  to  travelers. 

The  away-from-home  travel  ex- 
penditures of  North  Carolina  people 
and  out-of-state  visitors  combined  ac- 
count for  about  half  of  the  receipts 
of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  service  of 
travelers.  Local  customers  provide  the 
other  half  of  the  market.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  travel  business  in  the 
nation. 


COUNTY   TABLE   I.   TRAVEL    EXPENDITURES    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    BY    COUNTY,    1963 

EMPLOYMENT,   INCOME   AND   NUMBER   OF    FIRMS    ENGAGED    IN    SERVING 
AND  TRANSPORTING   TRAVELERS,   BY   COUNTY,   1963 

Number  of 

Firms 

in  Travel 

Service 

19,000 

356 

64 

43 

61 

64 

48 

179 

79 

92 

125 

733 

181 

296 

165 

7 

185 

56 

307 

118 

92 

49 

13 

225 

204 

233 

511 

19 

115 

327 

74 

128 

423 

177 

732 

96 

500 

7 

28 

87 

27 

1,148 

217 

159 

200 

207 

81 

36 

48 

251 

97 

236 

19 

105 

216 

107 

80 

58 

97 

110 

1,356 

61 

80 

199 

234 

648 

85 

227 

140 

24 

115 

55 

30 

140 

231 

41 

219 

195 

264 

316 

329 

262 

165 

62 

185 

58 

241 

128 

81 

16 

158 

140 

738 

67 

49 

159 

259 

161 

234 

102 

48 


Expenditures  by 

Personal 

Out-of- 

Total    Number 

Income 

Amount  in 

State    Travelers 

of    Persons 

Paid  Out 

$1,000 

in   $1,000 

Employed 

by    Firms 

STATE    TOTAL 

$467,000 

$286,000 

83,300 

$287,000,000 

Alamance 

9,810 

6,239 

1,653 

5,886,000 

Alexander 

764 

387 

198 

503,000 

Alleghany 

767 

513 

155 

441,000 

Anson 

1.400 

828 

207 

823,000 

Ashe 

844 

494 

215 

510,000 

Avery 

891 

639 

174 

410,000 

Beaufort 

3,106 

1,914 

660 

2,542,000 

Bertie 

1,101 

560 

275 

706,000 

Bladen 

1,530 

847 

334 

945,000 

Brunswick 

1,344 

810 

468 

793,000 

Buncombe 

29,330 

17,600 

3,730 

14,042,000 

Burke 

3,400 

1,933 

615 

2,100,000 

Cabarrus 

6,878 

4,073 

1,163 

4,118,000 

Caldwell 

3,750 

2,316 

600 

2,245,000 

Camden 

69 

35 

24 

33,000 

Carteret 

4,329 

2,911 

690 

2,163,000 

Caswell 

559 

265 

176 

369,000 

Catawba 

9,121 

5,687 

1,480 

5,429,000 

Chatham 

2,175 

1,176 

390 

1,324,000 

Cherokee 

1,124 

715 

346 

632,000 

Chowan 

1,062 

606 

170 

663,000 

Clay 

185 

90 

40 

106,000 

Cleveland 

4,534 

2,897 

1,683 

3,923,000 

Columbus 

3,284 

1,849 

687 

2,192,000 

Craven 

5,470 

3,343 

906 

3,307,000 

Cumberland 

16,027 

10,343 

2,942 

9,703,000 

Currituck 

315 

201 

56 

167,000 

Dare 

1,593 

1,197 

455 

886,000 

Davidson 

6,839 

4,042 

1,173 

3,969,000 

Davie 

1,210 

718 

249 

708,000 

Duplin 

2,081 

1,271 

451 

1,096,000 

Durham 

13,770 

8,260 

2,582 

9,323,000 

Edgecombe 

3,827 

2,526 

626 

2,012,000 

Forsyth 

25,500 

15,500 

4,449 

18,513,000 

Franklin 

1,191 

666 

320 

751,000 

Gaston 

9,815 

5,831 

1,787 

5,786,000 

Gates 

137 

79 

15 

80,000 

Graham 

1,538 

1,191 

99 

236,000 

Granville 

1,708 

881 

295 

1,078,000 

Greene 

377 

214 

90 

195,000 

Guilford 

36,330 

23,170 

6,046 

22,139,000 

Halifax 

4,827 

2,991 

876 

2,673,000 

Harnett 

3,441 

1,941 

535 

2,074,000 

Haywood 

4,525 

2,989 

558 

2,538,000 

Henderson 

4,393 

2,831 

1,098 

2,624,000 

Hertford 

1,576 

973 

303 

767,000 

Hoke 

724 

455 

114 

419,000 

Hyde 

368 

193 

174 

244,000 

Iredell 

5,272 

3,223 

952 

2,975,000 

Jackson 

1.446 

964 

388 

823,000 

Johnston 

4,243 

2,300 

833 

2,578,000 

Jones 

294 

118 

53 

221,000 

Lee 

2,904 

1,902 

372 

1,612,000 

Lenoir 

4,328 

2,499 

784 

2.564,000 

Lincoln 

1,582 

885 

336 

971,000 

Macon 

1,355 

877 

305 

766,000 

Madison 

785 

455 

201 

474,000 

Martin 

1,812 

1,030 

333 

1,092,000 

McDowell 

2,281 

1,292 

394 

1,404,000 

Mecklenburg 

50,100 

30,700 

8,455 

35,498,000 

Mitchell 

860 

515 

220 

479,000 

Montgomery 

1,347 

731 

283 

873,000 

Moore 

6,477 

4,577 

1,190 

4,020,000 

Nash 

6,488 

4,132 

903 

3,761,000 

New   Hanover 

11,986 

7,864 

2,236 

6,719,000 

Northampton 

1,144 

491 

280 

806,000 

Onslow 

7,355 

4,738 

866 

4,324,000 

Orange 

4,763 

3,168 

542 

2,586,000 

Pamlico 

216 

101 

73 

146,000 

Pasquotank 

2,809 

1,892 

433 

1,471,000 

Pender 

653 

424 

185 

345,000 

Perquimans 

491 

319 

89 

261,000 

Person 

1,830 

941 

474 

1,147,000 

Pitt 

5,278 

2,939 

1,023 

3,363,000 

Polk 

843 

544 

153 

501,000 

Randolph 

4,955 

2,781 

842 

3,147,000 

Richmond 

4,635 

2,924 

715 

2,671,000 

Robeson 

4,652 

2,706 

878 

2,710,000 

Rockingham 

6,312 

3,773 

1,157 

3,600,000 

Rowan 

7,064 

4,471 

1,262 

3,758,000 

Rutherford 

3,893 

2,017 

958 

2,628,000 

Sampson 

2,151 

1,243 

530 

1,327,000 

Scotland 

1,632 

1,021 

236 

873,000 

Stanly 

3,279 

1,671 

661 

2,241,000 

Stokes 

823 

439 

174 

562,000 

Surry 

5,413 

3,403 

955 

3,267,000 

Swain 

1,584 

962 

496 

963,000 

Transylvania 

1,409 

906 

303 

818,000 

Tyrrell 

227 

125 

39 

165,000 

Union 

2,728 

1,588 

519 

1,668,000 

Vance 

2,862 

1,713 

500 

1,644,000 

Wake 

25,130 

15,130 

4,290 

16,642,000 

Warren 

672 

306 

205 

477,000 

Washington 

677 

379 

173 

410,000 

Watauga 

2,098 

1,311 

579 

1,280,000 

Wayne 

5,362 

3,269 

1,036 

3,123,000 

Wilkes 

3,410 

2,025 

546 

2,068,000 

Wilson 

5,991 

3,763 

1,080 

3,641,000 

Yadkin 

1,456 

848 

309 

929,000 

Yancey 

700 

415 

169 

422.000 
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BY  MIRIAM  RABB 

Travel  Information  Division,  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


"Variety  Vacationland,  U.S.A."  is 
a  title  which  North  Carolina  lives  up 
to  in  any  year  and  at  any  season  be- 
cause of  its  many  attractions.  These 
include  varied  scenery  and  recreation 
in  settings  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
highest  mountains  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, cordiality  to  visitors,  and  a 
wide   choice   of   accommodations. 

There  are  more  in  1964. 

Down  on  the  coast,  a  brand  new 
bridge  links  Hatteras  Island  and  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  to 
other  areas  of  the  State  accessible  by 
toll-free   bridges   and   highways. 

Travel  across  the  piedmont  and 
in  the  mountain  vacationlands  is  fa- 
cilitated by  new  sections  of  inter- 
state highways — with  some  400  miles 
of  this  system  already  open  in  North 
Carolina,  and  additional  sections  a- 
building.  On  Interstate  40,  one  of  the 
most  scenic  motor  routes  in  America 
as  it  approaches  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nental Divide  between  Hickory  and 
Asheville,  the  new  Canton  by-pass 
takes  motorists  around  traffic  conges- 
tion west  of  Asheville. 

Up  in  the  mountains,  a  new  section 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  soars  to 
6,053-feet — highest  point  on  the  en- 
tire motor  road  of  this  unique  scenic 
route  skimming  the  mountain  crests 
between  Shenandoah  National  Park 
in  Virginia  and  the  North  Carolina 
entrance  to  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains   National    Park    near    Cherokee. 

In  the  Sandhills  winter  resorts 
which  are  now  year-around  play- 
grounds, and  in  other  areas  of  Vari- 
ety Vacationland,  new  golf  centers 
give  North  Carolina  a  total  of  more 
than  180  courses  for  use  in  every 
season. 


Statewide,  historical  attractions 
are  being  polished  up  and  pointed  out 
to  meet  the  traveler's  growing  inter- 
est in  side  trips  through  the  colorful 
past  of  the  State  where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  colonists  landed  in  the 
1580's  and  Daniel  Boone  blazed  trails 
through   the   mountain   wilderness. 

New  accommodations  in  North 
Carolina  include  a  multi-story  ocean- 
front  hotel  at  Wrightsville  Beach 
on  the  southeastern  coast,  plus  new, 
and  newly  expanded,  motor  lodges  and 
inns  in  every  section  of  the  State. 
Residential  developments  for  year- 
around  living  in  vacation  areas  are 
steadily  being  expanded,  with  many 
catering  to  retirees  and  vacationers. 

For  family  tents  and  trailers,  there 
are  new  or  expanded  campgrounds  in 
Nantahala  and  Pisgah  National  For- 
ests and  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  on  the 
Outer  Banks  islands.  Mountains  to 
coast,  private  enterprise  is  develop- 
ing other  camping  facilities. 
New    Lakes 

Lake  Norman  in  the  piedmont  and 
Wilkes  Reservoir  in  the  mountain 
foothills  have  been  added  to  the  chain 
of  man-made  lakes  which,  with 
sounds,  rivers  and  natural  lakes,  give 
Variety  Vacationland  ideal  environs 
for  fishing  and  boating.  Campgrounds 
and  recreational  areas  on  Kerr  Lake 
north  of  Raleigh  have  been  expanded. 
A  new  40-acre  lake  has  been  built  at 
the  foot  of  Grandfather  Mountain  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  historic  Lake 
Toxaway  in  the  waterfall  country 
between  Brevard  and  Franklin  is 
fully  restored  as  focal  point  of  a  new 
resort  development.  Highways  to  Fon- 


tana  Lake  in  the  Great  Smokies  are 
newly  improved. 

In  the  Great  Smokies,  where  wood- 
land wilderness  abounds  in  more  than 
250,000  acres  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  the  devel- 
opers of  the  highly  successful  Ghost 
Mountain  Park  overlooking  Maggie 
Valley  are  opening  a  "Frontier  Land" 
on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
near  the  junction  of  the  Great  Smok- 
ies Park  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way. A  new  luxury  resort,  Hound 
Ears  Golf  and  Ski  Club  near  Blowing 
Rock  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
has  been  opened  by  the  developers  of 
the   unique    Tweetsie    Railroad. 

Here,  and  at  Blowing  Rock  Ski 
Lodge  and  Cataloochee  Ranch  near 
Waynesville,  ski  slopes  give  winter 
travel  a  new  look  in  Variety  Vaca- 
tionland. 

New  attractions  at  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial  near  Kitty  Hawk 
are  the  First  Flight  Airport  with 
3,000  foot  runway  adjoining  the  first 
flight  marker,  and  a  replica  of  the 
Wrights'  1903  "flyer"  in  the  Memo- 
rial Museum. 

Situated  almost  exactly  mid-way 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the 
U.S.A.,  North  Carolina  extends  over 
500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the    Great   Smoky   Mountains. 

Statewide,  North  Carolina's  climate 
is  temperate.  Many  features  which 
make  spring  through  autumn  the  sea- 
son of  greatest  popularity  for  the 
mountains  and  seashore  playgrounds 
are  enjoyed  all  year.  Golf,  horseback 
riding,  boating,  and  fishing  are  all- 
year  sports,  and  there  is  excellent 
hunting  in   autumn   and  winter. 

The  Variety  Vacationland  has 
the  largest  state-maintained  road 
system  in  the  U.S.A.,  with  over  70,000 
miles  of  highways.  Motoring  is  a  de- 
light, because  there  are  many  by-ways 
through  forests  and  quiet  countryside 
as  well  as  heavily  traveled  arterial 
highways.  All  roads  are  well  marked, 
and  tourist  services  are  abundant. 
Air,  rail  and  bus  transportation  is 
excellent  within  the  State,  and  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  U.S.A.  It  is  only  a  few 
hours  by  air  between  North  Carolina 
and  major  ports  of  entry,  and  the 
State  is  also  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
bus  or  automobile. 

North  Carolina  has  four  seasons 
and  three  distinctive  regions:  moun- 
tains, coast  and  piedmont.  Each  sea- 
son has  its  special  attractions,  and 
each  region  its  own  characteristics 
reflecting  influences  of  terrain  and 
history. 

Recreation 

Over  1,500,000  acres  of  North  Car- 
olina are  in  publicly  owned  lands 
which  have  recreational  use  as  their 
primary  purpose,  or  offer  recreation 
in  conjunction  with  the  conservation 
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The  mountains  of  North  Carolina  never  lose  their  fascination  for  visitors  and  residents 
alike,  and  one  of  the  most  colorful  displays  of  nature  is  evident  at  the  rhododendron 
gardens  atop  Roan  Mountain.  Two  of  America's  most  visited  national  parks,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  meet  near  Cherokee  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  Famous  Mount  Mitchell,  at  6,684  feet,  is  the  highest  mountain 
east    of    the    Mississippi    River.    Even    during    the    winter    the    mountains    are    appealing. 


of  natural  resources,  wildlife  or  his- 
toric sites.  About  20  million  people 
visited  parks  and  forests  in  North 
Carolina   during   1963. 

America's  two  most-visited  nation- 
al parks,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  meet  in  the  mountains 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  They  con- 
nect near  Cherokee,  on  the  50,000-acre 
reservation  where  the  eastern  band 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  lives.  State 
parks  are  in  localities  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Mitchell,  highest  (6,684 
feet)  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  Fort  Macon  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Significant  historic  sites  and  restor- 
ations may  be  visited  in  every  section 
of  the  State.  Among  them  are  Old 
Salem,  founded  by  the  Moravian  set- 
tlers in  1766  and  now  within  the 
thriving  industrial  city  of  Winston- 
Salem;  Tryon  Palace,  colonial  capi- 
tal in  the  coastal  city  of  New  Bern 
which  was  founded  by  Swiss  settlers 
in  1710;  Fort  Raleigh  National  His- 
toric Site  where  the  first  English 
settlements  in  America  were  attempt- 
ed by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedi- 
tions to  Roanoke  Island  in  1585  and 
1587;  and  Wright  Brothers  National 
Memorial,  where  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  made  the  first  powered  air- 
craft flight  near  Kitty  Hawk  on 
December  17,  1903.  Wright  Memorial 
and  Fort  Raleigh  are  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  which  embraces  some  70 
miles  of  oceanfront  along  the  offshore 
islands  reaching  out  to  Cape  Hatter- 
as. 

Three  outdoor  dramas  in  North 
Carolina's  coastal  and  mountain  va- 
cationlands  relate  fascinating  chap- 
ters of  American  history.  They  are 
"The  Lost  Colony"  at  Manteo  on 
Roanoke  Island;  "Unto  These  Hills" 
at  Cherokee  in  the  Great  Smokies; 
and  "Horn  In  The  West"  at  Boone 
in  the  Daniel  Boone  country  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  dramas 
are  presented  from  late  June  through 
August   in   spacious   amphitheatres. 

Spring  is  featured  by  flower  festi- 
vals. A  spectacular  blooming  season 
begins  in  April  with  azaleas  and  dog- 
wood along  the  coast  and  across  the 
piedmont,  and  culminates  in  the 
blossoms  of  crimson  rhododendron 
atop  mile-high  mountains  in  June. 
The  peak  travel  season  for  mountain 
and  beach  resorts  begins  in  May  and 
continues  through  autumn.  Autumn 
is  the  season  of  brilliant  foliage,  with 
vast  forests  of  hardwoods  turning  the 
mountains  and  the  rolling  piedmont 
to  crimson  and  gold  in  October.  Win- 
ters are  mild  in  the  central  and 
coastal  areas  of  the  State,  and  the 
mid-south    resorts    of    Pinehurst    and 
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What  the  tourist  will  see  in  North  Carolina  depends  on  his  personal  preference  for  there  are  attractions  enough  to  suit  any  recreational 
taste.  The  new  Herbert  C.  Bonner  bridge  will  carry  a  flow  of  travelers  from  North  Carolina's  mainland  to  the  outer  banks.  A  steeplechase 
event  (top  right)  attracts  visitors  to  Clemmons,  and  Clingman's  Dome  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  for  many  years  has  en- 
ticed tourists  to  park  at  the  overlook  for  an  overwhelming  view  of  the  Great  Smokies.  Old  number  55,  the  battleship  North  Carolina,  is  now 
permanently  enshrined  at  her  moorings  in  Wilmington.  The  vessel  was  only  recently  obtained  from  the  Navy  and  has  already  been  host  to 
over   one    million    coastal    visitors.    Chances    are    the    three    geographic    regions    in    North    Carolina    will    please    even    the    most    blase    traveler. 


Camping  has  enjoyed  almost  phenomenal  growth  in  popularity.  Campsites  are  available  not  only  in  our  mountain  region  but  along  the 
coast  where  more  and  more  travelers  choose  to  pitch  their  tents.  The  scene  on  the  left  was  taken  at  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park 
near  Albemarle.  Tar  Heel  coastal  fishing  areas  are  famous.  The  world's  record  blue  marlin,  weighing  810  pounds,  was  caught  off  Hatteras 
in   1962   and    is   displayed    in   a   special   building    at   Hatteras,   home  of    the    International    Blue    Marlin    Tournament    which    begins    in    June. 
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Southern  Pines  make  the  unique 
Sandhills  region  "America's  winter 
golf  capital."  There  is  skiing  at 
mountain  resorts  between  December 
and    March. 

Three  Regions 

Western  North  Carolina  is  the  land 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  plus  a  dozen  other  ranges 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  It  is 
known  as  "The  Land  of  the  Sky," 
because  there  are  more  than  200 
mountain  peaks  5,000  feet  high,  or 
taller.  Asheville  is  the  mountain  me- 
tropolis of  a  vast  resort  area  also 
noted  for  industry,  hydro-electric 
developments,    and    agriculture. 

The  piedmont  plateau,  extending 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  east- 
ward through  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina's capital  city,  is  the  industrial 
heart  of  the  State.  Here  are  many  of 
the  factories  that  make  North  Caro- 
lina the  largest  manufacturer  of  tex- 
tiles, tobacco  and  furniture  in  the 
U.S.A.  Charlotte,  site  of  North  Caro- 
lina's International  Trade  Fair,  is  the 
State's  largest  city.  In  addition  to  the 
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larger  cities  like  Charlotte,  Greens- 
boro, Winston-Salem,  Durham,  Ra- 
leigh and  High  Point,  the  piedmont  is 
also  an  area  of  thriving  towns,  farms, 
broad  rivers  and  lakes,  and  great 
centers  of  learning. 

North  Carolina's  coastal  plain  is 
basically  agricultural — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
— and  also  has  large  industries  manu- 
facturing textiles,  electrical  compo- 
nents, food  and  feedstuffs,  bricks  and 
cement.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  alti- 
tude low.  Morehead  City  and  Wil- 
mington  are    North    Carolina's   ocean 


No  better  golf  courses  anywhere  than  in 
North  Carolina,  such  as  this  one  at  the 
Asheville  Country  Club.  Grove  Park  Inn 
in    the    background   completes   the    setting. 


Southern  Ski  Queen  Betty  Simpson  pictured 
at  Blowing  Rock  Ski  Lodge,  one  of 
three  recently  developed  ski  areas  which 
bring  a  new  winter  sport  to  North  Carolina. 

ports.  New  Bern,  was  the  first  State 
capital.  The  charming  cities  and  towns 
of  eastern  North  Carolina,  plus  re- 
sorts and  historic  sites,  comprise 
"Coastal  Historyland"  of  a  state  rich 
in   historical    interest. 

Sports 

Fishing,  enjoyed  year  around  in 
most  sections  of  the  State,  is  prime 
in  spring  as  channel  bass  and  other 
salt  water  species  are  taken  along  the 
coast,  the  trout  season  begins  in  the 


In  Old  Salem,  Winston-Salem,  the  Home 
Moravian  Church  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
buildings   open    to    visitors    all    year   around. 

mountains,  and  inland  lake  fishing  is 
excellent.  Offshore  fishing  along  the 
"Gamefish  Junction"  coast  is  at  its 
best  from  May  into  November,  and 
the  International  Blue  Marlin  Tour- 
nament at  Hatteras  is  a  feature  of 
early   June. 

There  is  bear,  boar,  deer  and  small 
game  hunting  in  many  different  areas 
of  the  State  between  October  and  late 
winter,  and  the  coastal  areas  are 
noted  for  waterfowl  hunting.  Upland 
game  birds,  on  which  there  are  open 
seasons  in  autumn  and  winter,  include 
quail,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and 
wild  turkey.  Riding  to  hounds  in  tra- 
ditional style  is  enjoyed  from  October 
until  March  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
ern Pines,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Tryon 
and  Greensboro. 

Horseback  riding  is  popular  year 
around,  ranging  from  the  challenge 
of  the  show  ring  to  quiet  bridle  paths 
and  trails.  There  are  important  win- 
ter training  centers  for  horses  des- 
tined for  racing  and  show  circuits. 
Equestrian  events  include  steeplechase 
meetings  in  April  and  horse  shows 
and  rodeos  at  every  season. 
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JLnnkeeping  is  one  of  the  oldest 
professions  in  the  world.  It  is  second 
only  to — and  this  is  surprising — 
travel. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
inns  existed  during  the  Heroic  Age, 
around  500  B.  C.  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  roam  the  Mediterranean 
and  Middle  East  in  search  of  culture. 
The  oldest  known  hotels  were  located 
at  Pompeii,  but  we  do  not  know  much 
about  their  operation. 

From  the  Orient  comes  our  first 
authentic  information  about  hotels. 
Egyptian  and  European  travelers  fol- 
lowed the  oriental  trade  routes  at  an 
early  date.  These  pioneer  tourists 
were  first  accommodated  only  with 
plots  of  ground  near  a  spring.  Next, 
these  plots  were  enclosed  by  walls  for 
the  travelers'  safety.  Finally,  the 
walls  were  roofed  over. 

When  roofs  appeared,  charges  for 
a  night's  lodging  were  made  for  the 
first  time.  Then  these  early  resting 
places  began  serving  food  and 
beverages  and  they  took  shape  as  inns, 
in  which  we  can  see  the  authentic 
forerunners  of  today's  hotels  and 
motels. 

First  on  Record 

The  first  inn  on  record  which  we 
can  identify  by  name  was  the  Great 
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St.  Bernard,  located  in  the  Alps  for 
the  convenience  of  weary  travelers 
on  their  way  to  Rome.  Though  estab- 
lished as  long  ago  as  the  year  982 
A.D.,  this  hostelry  had  a  definite  re- 
semblance to  our  modern  hotels  and 
motels.  It  was  a  massive  stone  struc- 
ture which  could  offer  shelter  to  300 
persons  and  beds  to  70  or  80.  And 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  chalked  up 
another  innovation :  It  was  the  first 
lodging  place  to  offer  special  services 
to  travelers.  One  service  has  survived 
until  this  day.  You  have  all  heard  of 
the  famous  St.  Bernard  dogs  kept 
by  the  monks  to  track  down  travelers 
lost  in  the  Alpine  snows.  This  was  a 
service  of  this  ancient  Swiss  hostelry. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  inn  built  in 
the  original  American  colonies  was 
the  Jamestown  Inn  in  Virginia,  es- 
tablished in  1607.  The  story  of  our 
early  inns  runs  parallel  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nation.  William 
Penn  used  the  facilities  of  the  Blue 
Anchor  Inn  while  working  on  the 
plans  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  hatched  at  the 
Hancock  Tavern  in  Boston. 

The  early  inns  were  primitive  af- 
fairs according  to  our  modern  stand- 
ards, but  perhaps  they  were  cozier. 
Beds  could  have  as  many  as  five  oc- 
cupants, but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  wear  boots  under  the  covers! 


"Inn  keeping  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  institution,  a  city  within 
a  city,  with  a  multiplicity  of 
services,  a  city  that  never  sleeps." 

BY  NEVA  G.  WRIGHT 

Executive  Secretary,  N.  C.  Hotel  and  Motel  Association 


The  history  of  this  great  American 
enterprise  is  a  fascinating  one  and 
there  is  something  special  about  inn- 
keeping.  Hotels  and  motels  are  the 
"hub  of  the  community,"  the  as- 
sembly place  for  the  myriad  events 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  city  hall, 
nor  with  the  courthouse,  nor  the 
municipal  park. 

Innkeeping  a  Common  Interest 

We  are  drawn  to  the  hotel  or  motel 
for  new  experiences  in  food,  drink 
and  shelter,  for  meetings  grave  and 
gay,  for  entertainment  of  all  kinds, 
for  civic  affairs,  for  state  affairs,  for 
patriotic  affairs.  We  go  to  hotels  and 
motels  to  attend  weddings,  banquets 
and  balls,  to  visit  smart  shops,  to  at- 
tend club  meetings  and  conventions 
or  simply  to  meet  people. 

Innkeeping  holds  a  common  interest 
as  strong  for  citizens  and  businessmen 
as  for  the  innkeeper  himself  and, 
moreover,  the  hotel-motel  dollar  stays 
in  town. 

A  recent  survey  of  convention 
business  revealed  that  businessmen 
receive  directly  more  than  half  of 
every  dollar  spent  by  convention  visi- 
tors. The  hotel  or  motel  actually  gets 
under  40  percent.  An  exact  account- 
ing would  show  39  cents,  and  most  of 
that  stays  right  in  town  in  the  form 
of  wages,  salaries,  food,  beverages, 
administrative  expenses,  laundry, 
maintenance,  taxes,  heat,  light  and 
power. 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  said,  "If  a  community  develops 
its  tourism  potential  to  where  it  at- 
tracts a  couple  of  dozen  tourists  a 
day  throughout  the  year,  that  is  eco- 
nomically comparable  to  acquiring  a 
new  manufacturing  industry  with  a 
payroll  of  $100,000  a  year." 

The  public  may  think  of  hotels  and 
motels  as  blown-up  lodging  houses,  but 
collectively  our  hostelry  offers  a  tre- 
mendous dining  facility.  Motels  and 
hotels  now  serve  over  one  million  per- 
sons at  a  time,  and  the  turnover  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Providing  this  as- 
tronomical number  of  meals  includes 
service  of  320  million  food  items,  115 
beverage  items,  20  million  items  of 
china  and  glassware,  six  million  menus 
and  wine  lists,  4%  million  pieces  of 
silverware,  51  million  pieces  of  laun- 
dry and  22  million  new  linens. 

More  important  than  the  dollars 
spent  to  provide  these  services  are 
the  innumerable  job  opportunities 
provided,  not  only  for  the  skilled  but 
also  for  the  elderly,  marginal  and 
handicapped  workers. 

Innkeeping  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  institution,  a  city  within  a 
city,  with  a  multiplicity  of  services. 
It  is  a  city  that  never  sleeps,  for 
from  the  day  a  hotel  or  motel  opens 
its  doors  it  is  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day! 
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Home  Bodies  And  Travelers,  All  Enjoy  "Eating  Out" 


BY  HAROLD  C.  GANT,  JR. 

Executive  Secretary,  N.   C.  Restaurant  Association 


Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation enjoys  eating  out.  Even  more 
enjoy  it  as  a  family  event.  A  good 
half  of  the  people  say  they  would  like 
to  eat  out  more  often  than  they  do  .  .  . 
women  even  more  than  men  .  .  . 
young  people  even  more  than  older 
ones  .  .  .  high-income  people  even 
more  than  those  with  low  incomes. 

Dining  out  is  already  a  habit  with 
most  people.  Almost  half  of  them  eat 
out  at  least  once  a  week.  As  a  group 
they  average  over  three  meals  away 
from  home  each  week.  Eating  away 
from  home  is  more  of  a  family  affair 
than  might  be  expected,  because 
nearly  one-third  of  the  last  meals 
eaten  away  from  home  were  by  hus- 
band and  wife  together.  The  highest 
percentage,  almost  65  per  cent,  were 
evening  meals. 

Children  also  contribute  greatly  to 
the  dining  out  market.  Nearly  80  per- 
cent of  all  children  enjoy  it,  and  over 
50  percent  of  them  ask  to  be  taken 
out.  And  most  significant  of  all,  one- 
third  of  the  families  took  their  chil- 
dren the  last  time  they  requested  it. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  meals  eaten 
out  were  from  choice.  People  went  out 
to  eat  solely  because  they  preferred 
to  do  so.  Another  25  percent  dined 
out  as  an  adjunct  to  travel  or  local 
excursions.  Less  than  35  percent  dined 
out  because  they  had  to  in  connection 
with  their  work  or  being  away  from 
home  for  shopping. 

The  reasons  expressed  for  dining 
out  by  choice  are  predominantly  be- 
cause it  is  a  welcome  change.  Also, 
both  men  and  women  agree  it  is  a  fine 
way  to  celebrate  occasions  and  to  en- 
tertain friends.  In  spite  of  these  en- 
couraging attitudes  and  habits,  there 
are  a  few  deterrents  which  cause 
people  to  dine  out  less  frequently  than 
they  would  like. 

Eating  out  is  equally  popular  in  all 
geographic  locations,  but  here  in 
North  Carolina  where  annual  tourism 
brings  in  an  excess  of  200  million  dol- 
lars, the  restaurant  industry  really 
blossoms  out.  In  North  Carolina  the 
restaurant  industry  has  a  working 
group  of  2,300  persons.  The  total 
number  of  restaurant  employees  is 
even  higher  during  the  peak  summer 
months. 

Many  other  business  people  are  in- 
directly responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous "eating  out  is  fun  in  Variety  Va- 
cationland"  business.  Among  these 
groups    are    all   the    suppliers    to    the 


food  industry  including  dairy  products, 
meats,  eggs,  potatoes,  fish,  tobacco, 
frozen  foods,  bakery  products,  and 
many  other  manufacturers. 

In  many  ways  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food  parallels  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  most  any  com- 
modity on  the  retail  market.  A  manu- 
facturer purchases  raw  materials, 
processes  or  fabricates  them  into  a 
finished  product  and  places  the  product 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  through 
the  activities  of  a  sales  force. 

To  be  competitive  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system  the  manufacturer 
must  seek  constantly  to  improve  ef- 
ficiency, to  make  a  better  product,  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  sales 
force.  To  achieve  these  goals  he  en- 
gages time  and  motion  study  experts, 
changes  procedures,  motions  and 
equipment  when  necessary.  He  em- 
ploys a  research  staff  to  design  a  bet- 
ter or  new  product.  He  meets  regu- 
larly with  his  salesmen  presenting 
new  techniques  of  selling,  incentive 
programs,  product  knowledge  sessions 
and  establishes  quotas.  In  other  words, 
he  is  constantly  up-dating,  keeping 
up  with  or  ahead  of  the  times.  His  is 
a   modern,   successful   operation. 

The  average  food  service  establish- 
ment has  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  means  to  engage  in  a  continuing 
program  of  improvement.  Therein 
lies  the  responsibility  of  the  N.  C. 
Restaurant  Association  be  it  local, 
state,  regional  or  national.  This  pro- 
gram to  fulfill  its  purpose  must:  (1) 
Recruit  qualified  young  people,  (2) 
Provide  pre-employment  training  and 
apprenticeship  in  basic  food  service 
knowledge  including  preparation  and 
service,  (3)  Provide  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  those  already  employed,  (4) 
Provide  supervisory  and  management 
level  training  for  those  qualified  for 
advancement,  and  (5)  Provide  college 
level  courses  for  top  management  and 
administrative  personnel. 

Requisite  in  each  of  the  above  is  the 
necessity  to  spark  the  initiative  to  ac- 
complish the  improvement  and  up-dat- 
ing which  characterizes  the  success- 
ful manufacturer.  For  without  this 
the  food  service  industry  would 
wallow  in  a  morass  of  inefficiency, 
unqualified  and  poorly  trained  per- 
sonnel yielding  annual  net  profits  so 
low  the  average  manufacturer  would 
throw  up  his  hands  and  stockholders 
would  howl. 


A  further  ingredient  is  necessary 
in  the  complete  training  program — 
the  seed  of  pride  in  a  highly  respected 
profession — the  feeling  of  being  a  part 
of  the  team  whether  dishwasher  or 
manager. 

There  are  many  different  yardsticks 
to  measure  the  growth  and  vitality  of 
an  industry.  Some  businesses  look 
good  only  in  times  of  prosperity; 
others,  like  the  restaurant  field,  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  flourish  despite 
the  ups  and  downs  of  economic  cycles. 
The  number  of  public  eating  places 
has  increased  with  population.  The 
industry's  rapid  growth  has  been 
speeded  up  by  the  continuing  long- 
time trend  toward  industrialization; 
the  expansion  of  cities  and  surround- 
ing suburbs;  greater  travel  and  rising 
standards  fo  living. 

Public  eating  places  are  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  part  of  modern  life. 
The  growth  of  the  industry  is  closely 
associated  with  the  rise  of  cities  and 
the  gradual  development  of  trade  and 
business  in  a  world  once  largely  de- 
voted to  agriculture. 

Not  too  many  centuries  ago,  travel- 
ers stopped  for  food  at  convenient  and 
friendly  homes,  or  at  monasteries  or 
convents.  As  travel  increased,  and  it 
was  not  always  possible  or  preferable 
for  people  to  eat  at  home,  a  profitable 
business  began  in  providing  meals  for 
payment.  Thus,  inns,  taverns  and  pub- 
lic eating  establishments  came  into 
being — not  only  to  satisfy  man's  need 
for  food  but  also  his  need  for  human 
companionship  and  a  sheltered  place 
to  eat  and  sleep. 

Today,  restaurants  and  other  eating 
places  have  become  an  important  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

"Eating  out"  is  a  necessity  for  many 
people,  at  least  part  of  the  time.  In 
most  communities,  a  great  deal  of 
business,  whether  involving  two,  20 
or  200  people,  is  transacted  over  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  table.  Quantity 
food  leaders  have  met  the  challenge 
and  made  adequate  facilities,  as  well 
as  food,  available  for  such  meetings. 

"Eating  out"  is  also  a  luxury.  Tak- 
ing the  family  out  to  dinner  on  spe- 
cial occasions  is  now  a  firmly  estab- 
lished part  of  the  way  we  live.  Meet- 
ing the  wants  and  needs  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  in  all  income  levels, 
has  been  a  goal  of  restaurants  across 
the  country. 
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After  23  Seasons  This  Famous  Carolina  Drama 
Has  Brought  2,000,000  Visitors  to  Dare  County 


BY  JOHN  FOX 

General  Manager,   The  Lost  Colony 


combination  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  playwright  (Paul  Green  of 
Chapel  Hill)  who  dreamed  of  a  new 
form  of  dramatic  expression,  and  a 
group  of  Roanoke  Islanders  who 
sought  economic  aid  for  Dare  County 
in  the  W.P.A.  days  of  the  1930's, 
started  a  nationwide  chain  reaction 
which  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  historical  outdoor  symphonic 
dramas  from  the  Dakotas  to  Florida 
and  from  New  England  to   Texas. 

"The  Lost  Colony,"  presented  an- 
nually since  1937  (except  for  four 
World  War  II  years)  on  the  shores 
of  Roanoke  Sound  at  the  Fort  Ra- 
leigh National  Historic  Site,  is  the 
"granddaddy"  of  dozens  of  these  tour- 
ist attractions  which  bring  vividly  to 
life  the  history  and  proud  heritage  of 
our  still  young  America.  And  they 
bring  dollars  to  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants and  allied  components  of  the 
booming   travel   industry. 

More  than  two  million  people  have 
seen  "The  Lost  Colony"  during  its  23 
production  seasons  since  it  opened  in 
July,  1937,  and  it  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  the  average  play-goer — 
including  men,  women  and  children — 
spends  about  $10  for  lodging,  food, 
gasoline  and  other  necessities  in  the 
community  where  the  outdoor  drama 
is  located. 


John  Borden  and  Eleanor  Dare,  a  famous 
couple  in  Carolina  history,  played  by  Gor- 
don Clark  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Marjalene 
Thomas,  a  native  of  Manteo.  Clark  is  a 
graduate  student  at  UNC  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
a    school    teacher    at    Elizabethtown,    N.    C. 
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The  24th  season  of  "The  Lost 
Colony"  is  scheduled  in  the  Water- 
side Theatre  on  the  very  site  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  English  colony 
in  the  new  world,  from  June  25 
through  August  30,  1964.  More  than 
60,000  people  are  expected  to  see  the 
58  scheduled  performances. 

In  addition  to  the  tourists  and 
travelers  which  it  will  attract,  "The 
Lost  Colony"  will  have  a  cast  of 
nearly  150  performers,  technicians, 
service  personnel  and  administrators. 
About  60  percent  of  the  cast  will  be 
Dare  County  people.  The  payroll  for 
the  three  months  of  rehearsals  and 
production  will  be  approximately 
$90,000. 

Paul  Green's  dream  of  combining 
music  and  choreography  with  panto- 
mine  and  the  spoken  word — WITH  A 
PLOT — was  a  pioneering  effort  in  the 
field  of  dramatic  expression.  He  called 
it  "symphonic  drama"  and  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  such  theatrical  pro- 
ductions as  "Oklahoma,"  "South 
Pacific,"  "West  Side  Story"  and 
others  which  blended  song  and  dance 
with  a  story.  Before  "The  Lost 
Colony"  opened  on  July  4,  1937,  the 
American  theatrical  world  knew  only 
such  musical-dance  extravaganzas  as 
"The  Ziegfield  Follies"  and  "Earl 
Carroll's  Vanities"  which  were  merely 
a  series  of  sketches  without  a  basic 
plot. 

The  successful  production  and  con- 
tinuation of  these  historical  outdoor 
dramas  has  not  been  easy,  and  more 
community  ventures  have  ended  in 
failure  than  the  number  which  sur- 
vive today.  The  weather  is,  of  course, 
a  major  factor  in  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  a  theatre  which  operates  out 
of  doors,  without  a  roof. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  proven  that 
generally  these  theatricals  must  be 
located  at  a  travel  destination  with 
good  accompanying  attractions  for  the 
tourists,  weekend  and  holiday  travel- 
ers. The  beaches,  fishing  and  such 
other  attractions  as  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  and  the  Hatteras 
and  other  lighthouses  help  to  make 
"The  Lost  Colony"  a  crowd  mecca. 

Likewise,  "Unto  These  Hills,"  which 
has  been  running  for  14  years  at 
Cherokee  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains, has  benefited  from  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation,  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  "The  Com- 
mon Glory,"  another  Paul  Green 
drama  in  Virginia,  takes  advantage 
of  and  supplements  the  attractions  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  However,  after 
17  seasons,  "The  Common  Glory"  is 
being  replaced  this  year  at  Williams- 
burg by  "The  Founders,"  a  play  Paul 
Green  wrote  for  the  Jamestown  Fes- 
tival. It  was  felt  that  another  play 
was  needed  in  the  Virginia  outdoor 
theatre    to    attract    the   thousands    of 


Old  Tom  and  Agono,  played  by  Tom  Hull 
of  UNC  and  Cara  Mae  Basnight  of  Mon- 
feo,  who  has  had  seven  children  and  fwo 
grandchildren     in     fhe     play     in     23     years. 


nearby  Richmond  and  Norfolk  resi- 
dents who  have  seen  "The  Common 
Glory" — some  many  times. 

About  50  percent  of  the  audiences 
of  historical  dramas  are  children  and 
junior  adults.  They  are  either  study- 
ing, or  are  not  too  old  to  remember, 
the  dates,  locations,  stories  and  figures 
of  important  historical  events  in  their 
school  books  and  classrooms.  There- 
fore, outdoor  historical  dramas  are 
most  successful  where  they  are  pre- 
sented on  the  exact  sites  of  well 
known  happenings  of  the  past. 

"The  Lost  Colony,"  because  it  is 
associated  with  history's  greatest  un- 
solved mystery — the  strange  disap- 
pearance of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  1587 
colony — has  special  appeal  when  com- 
bined with  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Virginia  Dare,  first  child  of  English 
parentage  born  in  America,  and  such 
well  known  English  personages  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  I,  Governor  John 
White,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Last  year,  and  this  year,  the  Roa- 
noke Island  Historical  Association 
which  sponsors  and  produces  "The 
Lost  Colony,"  offered  free  tickets  to 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  history  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers  in  an  effort 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  played  by  Bob  Grubbs, 
head  of  the  Drama  Department  at  Pfeiffer 
College.  The  play  opened  on  June  25  and 
60,000     persons     are     expected     this     year. 


to  assist  their  education  and  to  swell 
the  paid  attendance  with  the  parents 
of  the  students  who  bring  them  to  see 
the  show.  More  than  4,000  free  school 
tickets  were  used  in  1963. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  National  Park  Service  cooperates 
in  the  production  of  "The  Lost  Col- 
ony." The  State  of  North  Carolina 
also  underwrites  "The  Lost  Colony" 
up  to  $10,000  in  any  one  year  when, 
because  of  the  weather  or  other  un- 
controllable factors,  the  Historical 
Association  ends  the  year  in  the  red. 
The  State  subsidy  has  not  been  needed 
since  1961  when  Hurricane  Donna 
virtually  destroyed  the  Waterside 
Theatre. 

In  Kentucky,  where  four  outdoor 
dramas  are  being  staged  each  sum- 
mer, the  Governor  and  other  State 
officials  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
theatrical  productions  as  travel  at- 
tractions and  the  opportunity  to  show 
off  the   State's  heritage. 

Symphonic  stories  of  America  have 
meant  many  things  to  many  people. 
The  various  productions  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  thousands.  The 
dramas  have  been  responsible  for  the 
(See  COLONY,  page  39) 


A  dramatic  even  of  the  Lost  Colony  features  the  baptism  of  Virginia 
Dare,  first  child  of  English  parentane  born  in  America  on  Roanoke  Island, 
1587.    Hurricane   Donna  virtually  destroyed  the   waterside   theater   in    1961. 
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Per  Capita  Income  Triples  In  Five  Years  As 
Indians  Gain  Upper  Hand  in  Poverty  War 

Cherokees  Cite  Tourism  For  Improved 

Living  Standards,  Job  Opportunities 

BY  CAROL  E.  WHITE 

General  Manager,  Cherokee  Historical  Association 


There  is  a  huge  battle  raging  right 
now  in  Cherokee — a  battle  against 
poverty.  There  is,  of  course,  no  blood- 
shed in  this  battle  but  some  things 
are  being  massacred:  low  incomes, 
low  standards  of  living  and  lack  of 
opportunities. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  if  a  member  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  wanted  a  steady 
job  with  a  good  income,  he  had  to 
leave  the  reservation  to  get  it.  Some 
did  leave,  but,  like  most  mountain 
people,  the  Indians  had  such  a  great 
love  for  the  majestic  hills  that  they 
would  not  go.  As  a  result,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  stayed  in  Cherokee 
with  little  or  no  income. 

There  were  a  few  jobs  available 
with  the  Cherokee  Indian  Agency  and 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital but  not  nearly  enough  to  go 
around. 

Then,  in  1950,  the  Cherokee  Histori- 
cal Association,  an  off-spring  of 
Western  North  Carolina  Associated 
Communities,  started  the  drama 
"Unto  These  Hills."  The  drama,  along 
with  the  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village 
and  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian, which  were  later  established  by 
CHA,  provided  seasonal  income  for 
some  170  Indians.  These  attractions 
brought  tourists  to  the  reservation  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  creating 
a  demand  for  accommodations  and 
services,  which,  in  turn  afforded  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  seasonal  em- 
ployment. 

Industry    Comes    To    Cherokee 

Things  were  improving  on  the  res- 
ervation and  these  improvements  gave 
the  Cherokees  the  incentive  to  do 
more.  Seasonal  employment,  they 
figured,  helped  the  situation  but  it 
was  not  enough.  The  reservation 
needed  more  stable,  year-round  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Besides  that, 
there  were  not  enough  of  the  seasonal 
jobs  to  fill  the  need. 

So,  Tribal  and  Agency  officials  got 
busy  looking  for  ways  to  secure  in- 
dustrial plants  for  the  reservation.  In 
1956,  they  were  able  to  persuade  Mr. 
P.  K.  Ferree  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 


to  locate  a  leather  craft  plant  in 
Cherokee.  An  abandoned  dairy  barn 
at  a  very  low  rent  and  financial  assist- 
ance were  the  main  selling  points. 

Ferree  started  operations  in  1956 
with  five  employees.  The  company  was 
then  known  as  Saddlecraft,  Inc.,  and 
the  first  items  to  be  manufactured 
were  Indian  moccasins.  A  small  be- 
ginning to  say  the  least,  but  it  did 
not  stay  small  for  long.  In  only  eight 
years,  Saddlecraft,  now  commonly 
called  "The  Cherokees,  Inc.,"  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  it  now 
occupies  four  other  buildings  and  em- 
ploys 135  Indians.  With  some  140  dif- 
ferent products  in  its  line  and  with 
nation-wide  distribution,  the  Chero- 
kees is  now  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  in  the  world. 
The  annual  payroll  is  more  than 
$300,000. 

The  Indian  people  did  not  stop  with 
this  one  plant,  however.  They  kept 
after  industry  and,  in  1959,  they  were 
successful  in  obtaining  another.  This 
was  a  branch  plant  of  the  Harn  Cor- 
poration of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  manu- 
facturer of  comforters  and  other 
quilted  products,  which  already  had 
several  plants  around  the  country. 
The  main  inducement  to  Harn  was  a 
350,000  sq.  ft.  building  the  Tribe  built 


with  funds  borrowed  from  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  special  fund.  An- 
other inducement  was  a  program  of 
the  Bureau  which  pays  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  training  Indians  for  manu- 
facturing jobs. 

Harn  today  employs  about  125  In- 
dians and  about  70  non-Indians  in  its 
Cherokee  plant  with  a  payroll  of  al- 
most $500,000  annually.  Harn  officials 
have  been  so  pleased  with  the  Chero- 
kee operation  that  they  have  since 
established  two  other  operations  there 
and  have  built  plants  in  nearby  Bry- 
son  City  and  Sylva,  both  of  which 
also  employ  some  Indians. 
Payroll    Triples 

With  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  a  renewed  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian  tribes  and  renewed 
activity  in  Cherokee.  The  people  were 
now  able  to  fully  realize  the  value  of 
industrial  employment  and,  since  a 
serious  unemployment  problem  still 
existed  even  with  the  two  plants  al- 
ready there,  they  intended  to  get 
more. 

For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
a  "stand-off"  in  the  war  between  the 
Cherokees  and  poverty,  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  and  kept 
fighting. 

Then,  in  1963,  the  battle  really  got 
hot  and  the  Cherokees  began  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  Their  patience  and 
hard  work  paid  off;  and  they  were 
able  to  secure  two  new  plants  while  a 
local  development  corporation,  Chero- 
kee Area  Industries,  Inc.,  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1963,  brought  in  a  third. 
All  of  these  are  presently  under  con- 
struction, and  when  completed,  they 
will  offer  almost  500  employment  op- 
portunities for  Indians,  with  annual 
payrolls  to  Indians  totaling  more 
than  one  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars, nearly  tripling  the  existing  in- 
dustrial payroll. 

The  first  of  the  three  plants  secured 
in  1963  was  a  furniture  manufactur- 
ing firm,  Paul  L.  Von  Canon,  Inc., 
which    will    be    located    just    off    the 


The  drama  "Unto  These  Hills"  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  to  Cherokee  each  summer. 
The  play  is  now  in  its  14th  year.  One  of  the  spectacular  scenes  of  "Unto  These  Hills"  is 
the    Eagle    Dance,   directed    above    in    dress   rehearsal    by    choreographer    Foster    Fitz-Simmons. 
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reservation  boundary  at  Whittier.  To 
be  housed  in  an  80,000  sq.  ft.  building 
now  under  construction,  the  firm  ex- 
pects to  begin  operations  in  June  and 
will  be  running  at  full  capacity  by 
this  fall.  It  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  odd  beds 
in  the  world. 

Before  starting  negotiations  with 
the  Von  Canon  Company,  Tribal  and 
Agency  officials  conferred  with  Jack- 
son County  Industrial  Development 
officials  and  invited  them  to  join  the 
Tribe  in  the  project.  The  Jackson 
County  people  accepted  the  offer  and 
the  project  became  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  Indian  people  and  Jackson 
County  residents  sharing  the  jobs  on 
a  50-50  basis. 

The  project,  to  cost  a  total  of 
$1,177,000,  is  financed  with  loans  of 
$765,000  from  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  $235,000 
from  the  First  Union  Bank  of  North 
Carolina.  In  addition,  the  eastern 
band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  Jack- 
son County  Industries,  Inc.  are  sup- 
plying $58,850  each  with  the  Von 
Canon  Company  supplying  the  bal- 
ance. The  company  is  also  providing 
the  necessary  operating  capital. 

The  annual  payroll  of  the  furniture 
firm,  when  operating  at  full  capacity, 
will  be  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars  to  be  shared  equally 
by  Cherokees  and  Jackson  Countians. 

An  added  benefit  of  the  Von  Canon 
operation  is  the  fact  that  the  company 
will  need  about  six  million  board  feet 
of  timber  each  year.  The  firm  plans 
to  purchase  as  much  of  this  as  possi- 
ble from  saw  mill  operators  supplied 
by  loggers  on  and  near  the  reserva- 
tion, thereby  expanding  the  local 
logging  industry  and  providing  even 
more  jobs. 

The  second  plant  in  1963  was  a 
manufacturer  of  women's  hair  acces- 
sories, the  Vassar  Corporation  of  New 
York.  Vassar,  third  largest  company 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.,  has  plants  in 
New  York  and  Canada.  The  Cherokee 


plant  will  turn  out  more  than  200 
different  items  for  women's  hair, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  hair  pins  to 
shower  caps. 

The  Vassar  project  was  also  a  joint 
effort  between  the  Cherokees  and 
Jackson  County  Industries,  Inc.  The 
Tribe,  utilizing  another  loan  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  providing 
the  bulk  of  the  funds,  and,  in  return, 
will  received  70  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
for  its  members.  The  total  annual 
payroll  will  be  more  than  $600,000. 

The  Vassar  Corporation  will  occupy 
a  45,000  sq.  ft.  building  now  under 
construction  on  U.S.  19  east  of  Chero- 
kee. Officials  plan  to  begin  manufac- 
turing operations  in  early  summer. 
Many  Reasons  for  Industrial  Growth 

Late  in  1963,  a  group  of  Cherokee 
business  and  professional  people,  de- 
siring to  assist  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  reservation,  organ- 
ized Cherokee  Area  Industries,  Inc. 
Dedicated  to  stimulation  and  promo- 
tion of  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  of  the  reservation  area,  the 
corporation  purchased  land  for  de- 
velopment as  an  industrial  park. 

No  sooner  had  they  organized,  when 
they  leased  a  portion  of  land  and 
9,000  sq.  ft.  of  factory  space  to  Moun- 
tain Maid  Rug  Company,  a  newly 
formed  company  manufacturing  throw 
rugs.  Mountain  Maid  and  its  subsi- 
diary, L  &  C  Classic  Mills,  which 
makes  woven  place  mats,  began  op- 
erations in  May. 

About  35  employees  will  be  needed 
initially  for  the  rug  and  place  mat 
operation  and  the  annual  payroll  will 
amount  to  almost  $100,000. 

Officials  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  and 
Cherokee  Area  Industries,  Inc.  say 
they  still  have  several  excellent  indus- 
trial sites  available  and  they  intend  to 
keep  working  for  more  plants  until 
there  is  a  job  for  everyone  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work.  Their  con- 
fidence is  exceeded  only  by  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

When     asked     why     the     industrial 


development  program  at  Cherokee  has 
been  so  successful,  officials  declared 
that  there  were  many  reasons.  They 
listed  the  abundance  of  a  dependable, 
capable  labor  force,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  mountains,  excellent  industrial 
sites,  on-the-job  training  assistance, 
and  help  from  local  and  State  people 
as  the  primary  factors  contributing 
to  their  accomplishments. 

During  the  period  of  industrial 
growth,  development  of  tourist  attrac- 
tions and  facilities  were  not  neglected. 
An  almost  unbelievable  number  of 
motels,  restaurants,  shops  and  other 
establishments  have  sprung  up  in 
Cherokee  in  the  past  15  years  and, 
although  the  employment  offered  by 
the  tourist  business  is  seasonal  and, 
therefore  not  completely  ideal,  it 
does  constitute  a  major  part  of  the 
income  of  the  members  of  the  Chero- 
kee tribe. 

What  has  all  this  accomplished  in 
terms  of  the  battle  the  Cherokees  are 
waging  against  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  a  depressed  economy  ? 
Jump  In  Income 

The  most  obvious  and  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  increased  number 
of  jobs,  both  year-round  and  seasonal, 
is,  of  course,  an  increase  in  average 
annual  income.  Since  1949,  the  In- 
dians' average  family  income  per  an- 
num has  risen  from  less  than  $1,000 
to  more  than  $2,700  and  the  average 
annual  per  capita  income  has  grown 
from  around  $300  to  almost  $1,000. 

An  important  result  of  the  Chero- 
kees' phenomenal  economic  growth  has 
been  a  substantial  change  in  their 
state  of  mind.  No  longer  do  they  feel 
so  down-trodden  and  no  longer  do 
they  consider  themselves  a  poor  and 
neglected  people.  They  are  now  tak- 
ing a  greater  pride  in  the  way  they 
conduct  themselves,  in  their  appear- 
ance and  in  their  community  and  home 
life. 

Their  elevated  economic  status  has 
(See  CHEROKEE,  page  53) 


Indian  women  demonstrate  their  skill  at  pottery  at  one  of  the  work 
stations  in  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village.  They  receive  a  weekly  salary, 
plus  additional  income  from  the  sale  of  products  to  various  retail  out- 
lets  on   the    reservation.    The   village    is    one  of    three    local    attractions. 


Oconaluftee  Indian  Village  is  staffed  by  members  of  the  eastern  band 
of  Cherokee,  who  are  costumed  in  the  manner  of  the  period,  1750-1800. 
The  village  provides  jobs  for  56  persons  from  May  until  Labor  Day. 
Average  family  income  of  the  Tribe  has  more  than  doubled  since   1949. 
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From  Kitty  Hawk  To  Sunset 


Prepared  by  the  State  Travel  Information  Division 


North  Carolina's  coast,  broken  by 
islands,  inlets  and  rivers,  is  rich  in 
scenery  and  historical  interest  as  well 
as  in  good  fishing  grounds  and  white 
sand  beaches  for  sunning  and  swim- 
ming. Seaside  resorts  are  on  "banks," 
offshore  islands  or  peninsulas  per- 
mitting access  to  sheltered  sound 
waters  as  well  as  to  open  beaches  and 
Gulf  Stream  fishing  waters  of  the 
open  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  Ocracoke,  all 
developed  oceanfront  areas  are  linked 
to  the  mainland  by  toll-free  bridges 
and  causeways.  Ocracoke  is  accessible 
by  free  State  automobile  ferries  from 
Hatteras,  and  a  toll  ferry  from  the 
mainland. 

Resort  colonies  of  motor  lodges, 
hotels  and  cottages  are  mostly 
medium-sized  to  small,  with  a  growing 
trend  to  luxury  resorts  evident  in  a 
number  of  newer  oceanfront  motor 
hotels  at  the  larger  resorts.  The  visi- 
tor to  North  Carolina's  coastal  play- 
grounds can  enjoy  surf  and  sun  fun 
in  a  lively  or  lonely  environment,  ac- 
cording to  his  preference. 

Fishing  is  a  prime  attraction,  com- 
bining with  mild  climate  and  unique 
historical  interest  to  make  the  beach 
season  last  from  early  spring  through 
late  autumn  to  bring  increasing  num- 
bers  of  winter  visitors   to  the   North 


Carolina  coast.  Ocean  fishing  piers  and 
charter  fishing  craft  are  heavily  pa- 
tronized from  early  spring  through 
late  fall. 

July  and  August  are  the  peak  beach 
months,  but  actually  the  season  never 
closes  and  on  most  beaches  some  ac- 
commodations remain  open  all  year. 
Off-season  travel  to  the  beaches  in 
spring  and  autumn  is  steadily  becom- 
ing more  popular.  Winter  is  attractive 
not  only  to  waterfowl  hunters  but  to 
travelers  who  like  their  vacations  less 
crowded  than  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

Such  features  as  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial,  Fort  Raleigh  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Pea  Island  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Fort  Macon,  lighthouses, 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
and  Fort  Fisher  add  interest  to 
coastal  sightseeing  every  month  in  the 
year. 

And  just  as  motor  travel  is  year 
around,  so  is  pleasure  boat  traffic  on 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  a  direct 
water  route  to  most  beach  resort 
areas.  Boating  is  a  principal  attrac- 
tion at  all  of  North  Carolina's 
beaches. 

Early  spring  and  autumn  are 
prime  salt  water  fishing  times,  with 
surfcasting  for  channel  bass  par- 
ticularly good  in  April,  May  and  Octo- 


ber. Offshore  fishing  is  excellent  from 
May  through  autumn.  More  than  30 
different  species  of  gamefish  are  taken 
from  boats,  piers  and  shoreline  along 
the  Variety  Vacationland  coast. 

The  longest  beach  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  Nags  Head,  stretching  some 
20  miles  from  Kill  Devil  Hills  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  near  Oregon  Inlet. 
Most  populous  beach  is  Carolina,  south 
of  Wilmington  on  U.  6.  421.  Largest 
sport  fishing  port  is  Morehead  City, 
from  which  Atlantic  Beach,  one  of  the 
State's  most  popular  vacation  places, 
is  accessible  by  free  bridge  and  ferries 
across  Bogue  Sound.  On  Hatteras 
Island,  the  National  Seashore  is  ac- 
cessible by  the  new  Herbert  C.  Bonner 
Bridge  across  Oregon  Inlet  and  50 
miles  of  paved  highway  stretching 
south  to  Hatteras  Inlet.  Wrightsville 
is  thickly  built  up  near  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  and  is  one  of  the  State's 
oldest  beaches.  Here  there  is  the  tall- 
est of  North  Carolina's  oceanfront 
hotels:  the  new  Blockade  Runner, 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

North  Carolina's  developed  seaside 
resorts  begin  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  with  Kitty  Hawk — 
which  was  a  tiny  sound-side  village 
when  the  Wright  Brothers  first  visited 
it  in  1900,  and  it  now  has  a  thriving 
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oceanfront  area  reached  by  the  Wright 
Memorial  Bridge  across  Currituck 
Sound.  Next  comes  Kill  Devil  Hills, 
where  Wright  Brothers  National  Me- 
morial is  an  all-year  attraction  and 
the  new  First  Flight  Airport  is  a 
new  aerial  gateway  to  the  Outer 
Banks.  Nags  Head  became  a  seaside 
resort  area  even  before  the  Outer 
Banks  were  accessible  by  bridges,  and 
has  grown  steadily  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  vacation  areas  in 
the  State.  On  Hatteras  Island,  ac- 
commodations are  in  the  villages  ex- 
cluded from  the  National  Seashore; 
they  are  near  the  oceanfront  where 
the  National  Park  Service  has  estab- 
lished campgrounds  and  day-use 
areas.  Ocracoke's  accommodations  are 
in  the  picturesque  village  of  Ocra- 
coke  on  Pamlico  Sound,  only  a  few 
minutes  drive  from  the  surf. 

Beaches  on  Portsmouth  Island  and 
Core  and  Shackleford  Banks  are  un- 
developed and  scheduled  to  become 
part  of  the  new  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
tional Seashore  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Bogue  Bank  off  Morehead  City 
includes  Fort  Macon  State  Park  and 
Emerald  Isle  as  well  as  lively  Atlantic 
Beach,  and  here  there  are  new  resi- 
dential developments  as  well  as  varied 
resort  facilities. 

Topsail  Island,  extending  for  some 
20  miles  between  New  River  Inlet  and 
New  Topsail  Inlet,  has  many  facilities 
for  family  vacationing  and  is  ac- 
cessible by  highways  50  and  210  con- 
necting with  U.  S.  17  near  Holly 
Ridge.  Wrightsville  Beach  is  only  11 
miles  off  U.  S.  17  via  Highways  74  and 
76  which  pass  through  Wilmington. 
South  of  Wilmington,  U.  S.  421  ex- 
tends down  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  gives  access  to  Carolina 
Beach,  Wilmington  Beach,  Kure 
Beach,  and  Fort  Fisher. 

South  of  the  Cape  Fear's  junction 
with  the  Atlantic  are  Long  Beach, 
Yaupon  Beach  and  Caswell  Beach  on 
Oak  Island,  all  developing  rapidly  for 
year-around  living  as  well  as  for  sea- 
sonal vacationing.  Historic  Fort  Cas- 
well is  home  of  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Assembly  at  the  northern  tip 
of  Oak  Island.  A  new  feature  in  this 
area  is  Oak  Island  Golf  Club,  with  its 
18-hole  golf  course  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  seaside  dunes  at  several 
points. 

Southernmost  beaches  of  Variety 
Vacationland  are  Holden,  Ocean  Isle, 
and  Sunset,  all  reached  by  State  roads 
and  free  bridges  from  U.  S.  17.  With 
the  larger  beaches  further  north,  they 
share  the  distinction  of  offering  ex- 
cellent surf  bathing  and  fishing,  com- 
fortable accommodations,  and  grow- 
ing colonies  of  summer  and  year- 
around  residences. 


North  Carolina's  coast  offers  more  than  just  beaches  and  surf.  The 
region  abounds  in  wildlife,  and  hunting  and  trapping  provides  year- 
round   sport.    Here,    a    duck    hunter    sets    his   decoys   in    Currituck    Sound. 


The  Intracoastal  Waterway  literally  is  a  highway  for  boats,  spanning 
the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  and  provides  a  direct  water 
route  to  most  beach  resort  areas.  The  picture  below  was  taken  at  Nags 
Head,  a  typical  beach  excursion.  All  outer  banks,  except  Ocracoke, 
can  be  reached  by  toll-free  bridges,  and   beaches   are  easily   accessible. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
COASTAL 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATIONS     IN 
COASTAL  HISTORYLAND, 


Prepared  by  the  State  Travel  Information  Division 


Definitely  aimed  at  lifting  the  tour- 
ist trade  to  the  position  of  number  one 
industry  is  the  purpose  of  the  North 
Carolina  Coastal  Historyland  Asso- 
ciation. This  organization  spreads  over 
34  counties  from  Washington's  Ditch 
at  the  Virginia  line  to  Calabash, 
where  tourists  arriving  from  South 
Carolina  get  their  first  taste  of  North 
Carolina  seafood.  The  boundaries  on 
east  and  west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Interstate  Highway  95. 

One  of  the  few  historical  groups 
with  a  palace  for  headquarters, 
Coastal  Historyland  boasts  restored 
Tryon  Palace  at  New  Bern  as  its 
main  office.  Its  directors  met  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  English  colonists 
in  America  landed — Fort  Raleigh  on 
Roanoke  Island — to  map  a  vigorous 
plan  of  action  for  developing  and 
marketing  what  is  described  as  the 
greatest  concentration  of  historic  re- 
sources on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Coastal  Historyland  Associa- 
tion is  chartered  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration and  dues  paid  by  members 
are  deductible  as  business  expense. 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  was  first  to 
sign  the  Charter  and  Charles  B.  Wade, 
Jr.,  was  second.  Mr.  Wade  is  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Advertising  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Mr.  Wade  started  the  whole  busi- 
ness with  a  speech  in  Edenton  in  the 
winter  of  1962-63  prescribing  the 
tourist  business,  with  a  strong  history 
flavor,  as  the  shot  in  the  arm  needed 
by  the  coastal  economy,  already  too 
long  dependent  mainly  on  agriculture. 


Opportunity    Knocking 

Mr.  Wade  suggested  that  coastal 
North  Carolina  was  faced  with  real 
urgency  in  developing  and  packag- 
ing its  product  for  the  national  mar- 
ket or  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  opening  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel 
in  April,  1964. 

This  challenge  thrown  by  the  head 
man  of  the  State  advertising  pro- 
gram was  accepted  eagerly  by  east- 
ern North  Carolina  leaders,  some  pri- 
marily interested  in  history,  some 
whose  basic  interests  are  tourist  at- 
tractions and  accommodations — all  in- 
terested in  the  economic  advancement 
of  their  area.  After  a  regional  meet- 
ing in  Goldsboro  in  February  of  1963, 
they  met  in  the  Capitol  in  Raleigh  on 
March  19  and  elected  officers  and  di- 
rectors to  launch  the  new  enterprise. 

Senator  P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr.  of  Engel- 
hard was  elected  president.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Greater  Albemarle 
Association,  which  flourished  prior  to 
World  War  II,  and  also  as  president 
of  the  Southern  Albemarle  Associa- 
tion. Vice  presidents  represent  each 
of  the  areas  of  the  region.  Those 
elected  were  Mrs.  Lucille  Winslow  of 
Hertford  and  Nags  Head,  represent- 
ing the  Albemarle  and  Outer  Banks; 
Edmund  Harding  of  Washington,  the 
central  area ;  and  Glenn  Tucker  of 
Carolina  Beach,  past  president  of  the 
Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina,  the 
southeastern  area.  Alonzo  Edwards 
of  Hookerton  was  elected  treasurer 
and  Dr.  Gertrude  Carraway  of  New 
Bern  was  named  secretary.  In  the  an- 


nual meeting  in  New  Bern,  February 
18,  this  year,  Mrs.  Winslow  withdrew 
as  a  nominee  to  succeed  herself  and 
Mr.  L.  E.  Blades  of  Elizabeth  City 
was  named  vice  president.  All  other 
officers  were  re-elected  unanimously. 
Miss  Evelyn  Covington  of  Raleigh  was 
elected  assistant  secretary. 

The  original  board  of  directors  in- 
cluded representatives  of  each  of  the 
five  area  development  associations 
within  the  Historyland  region — others 
have  been  added.  These  directors  are 
leaders  in  the  preservation  of  coastal 
history,  spokesmen  for  State,  county 
and  municipal  organizations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  destined  to 
play  major  roles  in  this  very  unique 
project. 

Uses    Existing    Organizations 

It  was  recognized  from  the  start 
that  there  were  already  too  many 
meetings  demanding  time  from  al- 
ready busy  people.  This  led  to  a 
search  for  existing  organizations,  in 
addition  to  already  over-burdened 
chambers  of  commerce,  that  had  the 
manpower  and  resources  to  carry  out 
the  program  with  the  guidance  and 
cooperation  of  the  Historyland  As- 
sociation. 

The  several  area  development  asso- 
ciations, now  covering  all  but  two 
counties  throughout  the  State,  and 
organized  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  extension  division  of  N.  C.  State 
College,  appeared  made  to  order  for 
this  mission.  (See  page  38) 

A  banker,  approving  of  the  idea 
heartily,  observed  that  this  arrange- 
ment cast  the  five  area  development 
associations  covering  34  counties  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  role 
of  operating  companies,  and  the  new 
Coastal  Historyland  Association  as 
the  holding  company. 

The  area  development  groups  were 
already  set  up  to  take  over  their  new 
role.  They  had  tourist  and  recreation 
committees,  but  some  of  them  were 
waiting  for  something  to  do.  They  got 
it  as  their  part  of  the  overall  History- 
land  project  of  inventorying  histori- 
cal, recreational  and  tourist  accom- 
modations county  by  county.  This  has 
been  followed  with  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  informational  materials 
for  use  in  attracting  visitors,  and  for 
their  guidance  after  they  arrived. 

One-hundred  thousand  Historyland 
folders  picturing  25  of  the  major  his- 
torical attractions  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  at  travel  shows  by 
the  Travel  Information  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  Travel  shows  were  in 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Cleveland.  The  40,000  folders  distri- 
buted to  interested  people  contained, 
free  tickets  to  six  of  the  historical 
attractions  and  were  designed  to  in- 
terest people  in  the  area  once  they 
visited  any  section. 
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Coastal  Historyland  is  steeped  in  Carolina  lore.  Fort  Macon  (top,  left),  active  during  the  Civil 
War,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Morehead  City-Beaufort  harbor.  Tryon  Palace  (top,  right)  is 
the  symbol  of  the  American  Revolution  in  New  Bern.  Old  Brunswick  Town  near  Wilmington 
(center  left)  was  founded  in  1726.  The  first  church  in  the  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina  is  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  at  Bath.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1705.  Orton  Plantation  (bottom,  left), 
located  between  Wilmington  and  Southport,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  South.  It  was 
built  in  1725.  Cape  Hatteras  lighthouse,  built  in  1798,  is  the  tallest  brick  lighthouse  in  the  U.  S. 


The  county-by-county  informational 
material  is  also  the  basis  for  a  series 
of  host  schools  designed  to  bring 
people  into  the  travel  serving  industry 
and  train  them  to  meet  travelers  and 
how  to  tell  tourists  about  attractions 
in  Historyland.  Finally,  it  will  be 
used  to  print  additional  brochures, 
make  motion  pictures,  circle  tours,  and 
advertising  throughout  the  U.  S. 


AAA  Tour  Successful 

A  carefully  planned  tour  of  the 
Historyland  Trail  for  AAA  travel 
counselors,  April  19-25,  was  most  suc- 
cessful. Thirty  of  these  travel  boos- 
ters, under  sponsorship  of  the  Caro- 
lina Motor  Club,  the  Historyland 
Association,  and  the  Travel  Infor- 
mation Division  traversed  the  State 
from    Wilmington   to    Elizabeth    City. 


The  route  followed  part  of  the  Dixie- 
land Trail  widely  publicized  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  This  is 
the  portion  entering  North  Carolina 
from  the  south  on  U.  S.  17,  proceed- 
ing north  via  Wilmington  and  New 
Bern,  then  eastward  on  U.  S.  70  up 
the  Outer  Banks  to  U.  S.  64  and 
westward  via  other  routes  to  include 
Edenton  and  Elizabeth  City. 

Already  finished  is  a  sign  of  the 
official  symbol  of  Historyland  for 
posting  at  highway  entrances  and 
member   business   establishments. 

Supports   National   Plan 

There  is  no  lessening  of  emphasis 
on  the  Variety  Vacationland  theme 
by  the  C  &  D  Department  in  its  na- 
tional tourist  advertising.  This  strong, 
state-wide  theme  is  enhanced  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  by  the  added  em- 
phasis of  "Coastal  Historyland." 

This  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
statement  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  spoke  to  Congress  on 
July  18  of  1963: 

"In  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate government  agencies,  I  am 
asking  the  domestic  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  to  launch  a  more  unified 
drive  to  encourage  Americans  to 
learn  more  about  their  own  country 
and  the  glory  of  their  heritage.  A  See 
America  Now  program  .  .  .  will  make 
the  most  of  our  magnificent  resources 
and  make  travel  at  home  a  more  ap- 
pealing alternative  to  travel  abroad." 

Meeting    Economic    Challenge 

Leaders  in  the  Coastal  Historyland 
Association  are  headlining  eastern 
North  Carolina  travel  attractions  as 
the  best  means  at  this  time  of  meeting 
economic  problems  resulting  from 
changes  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing industry  affecting  the  region. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge-Tunnel,  the  tremendous 
increase  in  traffic  from  the  North  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
travelers  coming  down  the  coast  to 
highways  13  and  17.  Foreseen  is  po- 
tential employment  in  the  travel  serv- 
ing industry  to  absorb  workers  freed 
by  mechanization  on  the  farm  and  in 
factories.  Eastern  North  Carolina  has 
raw  resources  ideally  suited  for  de- 
velopment and  promotion  as  tourist 
attractions. 

Backing  up  the  Historyland  Asso- 
ciation are  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  the  Travel 
Council  of  North  Carolina,  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  High- 
way Commission,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Conservative  estimates  by  econo- 
mist Fitzhugh  Newsome  of  Virginia 
show  that  Historyland's  tourist  in- 
dustry will  double  in  six  years,  triple 
in  12,  and  provide  jobs  for  an  addi- 
tional 25,000  people. 
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Marlin,  Mallard,  Or  White  Tailed  Buck 


Whatever  you're  looking  for  in  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  the  chances  are  that 
you  can  find  it  in  North  Carolina.  Few 
states  can  boast  greater  varieties  of 
fish  and  game  that  provide  more  out- 
door sport  for  anglers  and  hunters. 

Combined  with  a  wide  range  of 
other  recreational  pursuits,  an  even- 
tempered  climate  and  a  hospitable  peo- 
ple, Tar  Heel  wildlife  resources  pro- 
duce at  least  $1,000,000  each  year 
in  business  income  to  the  State.  Deep, 
lush  forests  hide  sparkling  mountain 
trout  streams;  wild  boar  slip  through 
the  rugged  mountain  highlands;  deer, 
bass,  panfish,  bobwhite  quail,  water- 
fowl, all  scatter  themselves  liberally 
throughout  the  State.  Salt-water  fish 
abound  from  the  pounding  surf  to  the 
deep  blue  Gulf  Stream.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  North  Carolina  attracts 
thousands  of  hunters  and  fishermen 
from  all  over  the  nation? 

Mountain  Attractions 

Many  Tar  Heel  trout  streams  are 
rated  with  the  finest  in  eastern  North 
America.  In  North  Carolina  we  have 
some  2,000  miles  of  flowing  waters 
which  are  open  to  public  trout  fishing. 
Although  most  of  these  streams  are 
easily  accessible,  many  miles  flow 
through  rough  terrain,  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  hiking  along  forest 
trails.  The  angler  who  wants  reason- 
ably easy  trout  fishing  can  find  well- 
stocked  streams  near  major  highways; 
the  fisherman  who  prefers  walking-in 
and  camping  type  trips  has  the  chance 
at  big,  native  trout  in  lightly  fished 
streams. 

Smallmouth  bass,  largemouth  bass, 
walleyes,  crappies,  white  bass,  blue- 
gills,  and  even  muskellunge  attract 
fishermen  to  the  deep,  cool,  mountain 
reservoirs.  Although  late  spring  and 
fall  fishing  is  best,  the  high-altitude 
lakes  provide  good  vacation  time 
angling  too. 

Because  many  of  these  lakes  and 
streams  have  a  dozen  or  more  species 
of  fish  available  which  can  be  caught 
with  everything  from  cane  pole  and 
fishworms,  to  the  most  costly  fly  rod, 
they  lure  family  vacationers  as  well 
as  seasoned  fishermen.  The  seasons 
and  creel  limits  are  generous,  with 
year  'round  fishing  permitted  on  all 
waters  except  designated  mountain 
trout  streams.  On  the  trout  streams 
the  season  extends  for  five  months  or 
longer. 

It's  an  unusual  year  that  doesn't 
produce   largemouth   bass   that  weigh 


By  Duane  Raver 

Wildlife  Resources  Comynission 

11  pounds  or  better  from  these  reser- 
voirs. And  trout  from  the  larger 
streams  of  North  Carolina's  moun- 
tains often  pass  the  five-pound  mark. 
An  interesting  sidelight  to  one 
of  our  Tar  Heel  lakes  is  the 
story  of  salmon  in  Nantahala  Reser- 
voir. Already  the  word  of  salmon 
in  North  Carolina  has  spread  and  soon 
anglers  from  over  the  nation  will 
want  to  try  their  luck.  It  is  the  koka- 
nee  or  little  red  salmon  that  has  been 


stocked  in  Nantahala.  This  landlocked 
Pacific  salmon  generally  gets  no 
larger  than  about  14  inches  and  was 
placed  in  the  lake  as  an  additional 
forage  fish  for  the  big  rainbow  trout 
already  there. 

Because  of  a  bountiful  food  supply 
(the  kokanee  eats  primarily  tiny  bits 
of  algae  in  the  water)  this  relative  of 
the  trout  grew  to  better  than  18  inches 
by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  And  it 
is     now    furnishing     some     sport    to 


An  angler  tries  his  luck  at  trout  fishing  on  the  Pigeon  River  near  Asheville.  The  mountain 
fishing  season  is  long,  extending  on  into  October  and  November  before  the  sport  gives 
way  to  hunting.  Many  Tar   Heel  streams  can  be   reached  only   by   hiking   along    forest  trails. 
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anglers  who  seek  it  on  the  spawning 
run  during  the  late  fall.  The  future 
looks  bright  for  the  kokanee  and  also 
for  the  fishermen  who  will  be  lured 
to  catch  them. 

Even  though  the  fishing  season  is 
long  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, this  sport  gives  way  to  hunting 
during  the  fall.  Actually  during  late 
October  and  on  into  November,  fine 
fall  fishing  can  be  pleasantly  com- 
bined with  hunting  for  grouse,  squir- 
rels, and  deer. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  perhaps  the 
number-one  big  game  animal  on  the 
list  of  most  hunters  in  North  Caro- 
lina's mountains,  but  the  grey  squirrel 
probably  has  more  sportsmen  follow- 
ing his  trail.  Certainly  the  squirrel  is 
the  more  universally  found,  and  hence 
a  bit  easier  to  hunt  than  the  deer.  It 
is  not  too  unusual  to  see  deer,  bear, 
squirrel  and  the  elusive  ruffed  grouse 
all  on  the  same  hunt. 

The  forested  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  cover  thousands  of  square 
miles  and  generally,  hunting  is  any- 
thing but  crowded  on  these  secluded 
slopes.  Managed  hunts  on  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Management  Areas  are 
so  arranged  that  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  hunters  can  participate  on  any 
single  hunt.  These  hunts  are  by  appli- 
cation only  and  are  extremely  popular 
and  productive. 

Four  North  Carolina  counties  are 
generally  open  each  fall  to  wild  boar 
hunting.  This  rough  customer  was 
hunted  last  year  in  Cherokee,  Clay, 
and  Macon  counties.  For  thrills,  ex- 
citement and  possible  physical  danger 
it  is  a  sport  that  is  topped  by  few. 

Piedmont  Playground 

Perhaps  it  is  this  "something  for 
everybody"  hunting  and  fishing  that 
draws  the  crowds  to  the  mountains. 
But  certainly  the  piedmont  with  its 
two  chains  of  power  reservoirs,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  smaller  rivers,  and 
thousands  of  farm  ponds  for  the  fish- 
erman, and  quail,  rabbits,  waterfowl, 
and  even  some  deer  hunting,  provide 
excellent  sport  for  great  numbers  of 
sportsmen. 

In  the  piedmont,  the  key  to  most 
hunting  and  fishing  is  the  farmer.  And 
most  Tar  Heel  farms  can  produce  fish 
and  small  game  in  abundance  while 
still  producing  agricultural  crops. 
The  fishing  in  many  farm  ponds  is 
superior  to  that  of  some  of  our  large 
impoundments,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  one-third  of  our  recreational 
fishing  statewide  comes  from  farm 
ponds.  Much  of  this  is  pay-by-the-day 
angling  which  not  only  supplements 
the  farmer's  income  but  provides 
better-than-average  fishing  to  thou- 
sands of  anglers  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  travel  great  distances 
in  pursuit  of  their  sport. 

A     similar     situation     exists     with 


small  game  in  the  piedmont.  The  farm 
can  and  does  produce  great  hunting 
for  quail,  rabbits,  and  doves.  The 
Wildlife  Commission  offers  assistance 
and  planting  materials  for  improving 
game  habitat,  and  thus  makes  Tar 
Heel  farms  even  better  game  pro- 
ducers. Here  again,  the  farmer  often 
reaps  added  benefits  by  leasing  land 
to  hunters  or  selling  daily  hunting 
rights.  Well-managed  farms  attract 
hunters  because  they  know  that  food 
plantings  are  specifically  located  to 
provide  the  best  small  game  hunting 
possible. 

Vast  hydroelectric  reservoirs  with 
meandering  shorelines  produce  bass, 
all  sorts  of  panfish  and  catfish  for 
the  populated  midlands  of  North 
Carolina.  The  many  arms  and  bays  of 
these  impoundments  create  sheltered 
spots  for  the  small  boat  angler.  "Cast- 
ing and  shoreline"  is  a  favorite  spring 
and  fall  fishing  method  while  the 
summer  fisherman  does  well  trolling 
in  the  deeper  waters.  Public  access  to 
most  of  the  power  lakes  is  adequate 
and  boat  ramps  have  been  provided 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  power  companies. 

Stocking  of  these  reservoirs  is  gen- 
erally very  limited  and  in  most  cases 
is  unnecessary  because  of  adequate 
natural  reproduction.  The  white  bass 
was  added  several  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide a  fish  that  was  not  dependent  on 
shallow-water  nests  like  the  bass  and 
bluegill.  Water  level  fluctuation  is 
sometimes  severe  because  of  power 
demands.  However,  the  power  com- 
panies responsible  for  the  operation 
of  these  reservoirs  have  been  very 
cooperative  in  holding  the  water  levels 
as  stable  as  possible  during  the  bass 
spawning  season  in  late  April  and 
May. 

The  Coastal  Area 

The  coastal  plain,  the  vast  sounds, 
the  surf,  and  the  off-shore  waters 
form  a  fabulous  hunting  and  fishing 
playground.  The  dark,  tea-colored 
rivers  that  move  slowly  down  to  the 
sea  produce  some  of  North  Carolina's 
best  largemouth  bass  fishing  and  cer- 
tainly are  famous  for  the  dinner-plate 
sized  bluegills  or  bream.  With  a  car- 
top  boat  and  a  small  outboard,  the 
fisherman  can  travel  miles  of  me- 
andering black  water,  sampling  fresh- 
water fishing  as  good  as  anywhere  in 
the  country.  Chain  pickerel  and  crap- 
pies,  yellow  perch  and  white  perch, 
add  to  the  varied  catches  of  this  area. 

The  mere  mention  of  Currituck 
Sound  brings  a  light  to  the  bass  fish- 
erman's eyes.  This  nationally  famous 
sound  is  a  consistent  bass  producer 
from  April  through  November.  The 
other  sounds,  Pamlico,  Albemarle, 
Roanoke  and  Croatan,  have  excellent 
saltwater  fishing  for  sea  trout, 
flounders,      bluefish,      croakers      and 


striped  bass.  A  substantial  outboard 
is  a  good  idea  here,  but  for  a  mini- 
mum expenditure,  the  fisherman  can 
enjoy  plenty  of  fast  action. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
sportsman  to  decide  which  to  do:  stick 
with  the  fine  fall  angling  or  try  for 
the  waterfowl  of  the  coast.  Many 
autumn  outdoorsmen  compromise  and 
do  both  in  many  coastal  sections.  It 
would  be  altogether  possible  to  put 
ducks,  bass,  geese,  flounders,  striped 
bass,  and  marsh  hens  in  the  bag  all  in 
one  day  of  sport  in  some  sections. 

Yet  the  areas  along  the  coast  are 
so  tremendous  in  size  that  crowding 
is  seldom  a  problem.  Even  when  the 
fish  and  game  are  at  their  peaks,  ac- 
commodations are  usually  plentiful. 
(Continued) 


Trout  fishing  on  Hazel  Creek  near  Fontana 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Year 
around  fishing  is  prohibited  on  most 
streams,  and  there  are  2,000  miles  of 
trout  streams  open  to  the  public  in  season. 
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A  pheasant  for  the  hunter.  The  photo  was  taken  at  Riverbend  Ranch  Shooting  Grounds 
near  Vass.  The  wildlife  resources  of  our  State  produce  at  least  $1,000,000  annually 
in  business  income.  There  are  many  hunting  and  game  reservations  located   in  the  State. 


The  fame  of  Mattamuskeet  as  a 
waterfowl  center  is  certainly  nation- 
wide. Applications  for  choice  blinds 
for  fall  goose  shooting"  must  be  made 
early  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission in  Raleigh.  Even  those  who  do 
not  hunt  enjoy  Mattamuskeet  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  naturalist. 

Thousands  of  geese,  ducks,  and 
swans  funnel  into  this  gigantic  lake 
each  fall.  Deer,  quail,  raccoon,  and 
some  black  bear  can  be  found  in  the 
surrounding  woodlands. 

The  coastal  marshes,  particularly 
those  in  the  Southport  area,  abound 
with  marsh  hens.  This  is  fascinating 
shooting  and  depends  on  the  "right" 
high  tides  for  best  action. 

For  surf  and  off-shore  big  game 
fishing,  North  Carolina  must  rate 
near  the  top  of  North  American  wa- 
ters. The  fall  runs  of  channel  bass 
that  sweep  around  Cape  Hatteras 
draw  hardy  anglers  from  far  away. 
Forty-pounders  are  common,  and  it 
takes  substantial  tackle  to  subdue 
these  bull-like  fighters. 


Trolling  with  an  artificial  lure  in 
February,  1962,  near  the  William 
B.  Umstead  Bridge  spanning  Croatan 
Sound,  Preston  Lee  Kelly  of  Manns 
Harbor  caught  these  two  striped 
bass  and  three  others,  the  first  to 
be  taken  with  hook  and  line  from 
Croatan  Sound  waters  in  1962.  The 
largest  is  seven  pounds.  North  Caro- 
lina coastal  waters  are  famous  for 
many   varieties   of   major   game   fish. 


The  list  of  major  game  fish  that 
come  from  the  blue-green  waters  just 
off  Tar  Heel  shores  reads  like  a  fish 
dictionary.  Northern  varieties  meet 
the  tropical  scrappers  in  practically 
endless  numbers.  Bluefish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  king  mackerel,  amberjack, 
tunas,  wahoo,  bonitos,  dolphin,  sail- 
fish,  and  the  heavyweight  prize  of 
them  all,  the  blue  marlin — all  smash 
the  trolled  lures  of  the  charter  boats 
operating  from  North  Carolina  ports. 
The  off-shore  season  is  a  long  one 
and  seems  to  get  better  as  the  sum- 
mer progresses.  From  April  through 
November  these  sleek  fighters  feed  in 
our  waters. 

Some  32,000  nonresident  fishing 
licenses  and  almost  7,000  nonresident 
hunting  licenses  were  bought  by 
sportsmen  visiting  North  Carolina 
last  year. 

Additional  untold  thousands  fished 
our  salt  waters  without  fishing 
licenses.  And  because  we  have  good 
hunting  and  fishing  "for  everyone" 
these   sportsmen  will  return. 


Area  Development 
Groups  Work  to 
Develop  Tourism 

By  John  W.  Crawford 

Community  and  Area 

Development,  N.  C.  State 


North  Carolina  is  basically  covered 
in  the  organization  of  area  develop- 
ment associations.  As  these  associa- 
tions are  organized  in  North  Caro- 
lina, "Area  Development"  is  the 
grouping  together  of  counties  and 
people  with  similar  problems. 

Most  of  the  area  development  as- 
sociations are  organized  with  four  di- 
visions: Industrial  Development,  Agri- 
cultural Development,  Travel  and  Rec- 
reation, and  Community  Development. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Travel 
and  Recreation  Division  in  most  of 
the  areas  is  two-fold: 

1.  On  a  local  basis,  involving  the 
counties  in  the  association,  the  Divi- 
sion arouses  the  people  concerned  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  take  a  good 
look  at  their  possibilities  and  the 
various  segments  of  travel  and  rec- 
reation that  should  be  of  interest,  and 
also  offering  participating  possibili- 
ties to  their  own  people  in  developing 
recreational  facilities  for  both  adult 
and  youth;  developing  and  promoting 
scenic  attractions;  finding,  developing, 
promoting  and  sometimes  restoring 
historic  sites. 

2.  The  Division  develops  all  three 
phases  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
be  attractions  of  interest  to  people 
outside  the  area. 

Since  their  organization  most  of  the 
area  development  associations  have 
had  very  active  divisions  of  travel  and 
recreation.  In  the  early  part  of  1963 
the  Travel  and  Recreation  Division  of 
five  areas  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
(the  Albemarle  Area  Development  As- 
sociation, Choanoke  Area  Development 
Association,  Coastal  Plain  Planning 
and  Development  Commission,  Neuse 
Development  Association,  and  the 
SENCland  Development  Association) 
came  together  to  discuss  and  make 
plans  for  the  coordination  of  their 
activities  into  a  broader  plan  embrac- 
ing the  34  counties  making  up  the 
five  areas.  This  group  was  organized 
into  what  was  later  called  the  North 
Carolina  Coastal  Historyland. 

During  1963  a  major  activity  of 
the  Travel  and  Recreation  Divisions 
of  these  five  areas  has  been  that  of 
making    a    survey    of    their    counties 
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listing    important    tourist    attractions 
as  follows: 

1.  Historic  sites  and  buildings. 

2.  Recreational  facilities  and  po- 
tential facilities  such  as  hunting,  fish- 
ing and   boating. 

3.  Scenic  attractions  that  have 
been  or  could  be  developed. 

4.  Location,  size  of  overnight  fa- 
cilities and  accommodations  available 
such  as  hotels,  motels  and  eating  fa- 
cilities. 

5.  Other  facilities  or  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  area  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  tourists. 

The  Division  also  sought  out  people 
in  the  area  interested  in  working  with 
the  various  segments  of  travel  and 
recreation  who  could  be  brought  to- 
gether to  work  toward  faster  develop- 
ment of  the  total  potential  of  the  total 
Coastal  Historyland  section. 

The  leaders  of  the  Travel  and  Rec- 
reation Divisions  in  these  five  areas 
and  the  officers  of  the  newly  organized 
Coastal  Historyland  have  already 
taken  definite  steps  in  promoting  these 
five  areas.  With  the  help  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Development  Depart- 
ment, certain  other  people  and  divis- 
ions of  other  State  agencies,  and  the 
N.  C.  Travel  Council  and  the  Caro- 
lina Motor  Club,  a  film  has  been  de- 
veloped showing  some  of  the  major 
points  of  interest  in  the  area.  A  tour 
of  the  area  with  directors  of  some  30 
travel  councils  from  American  Auto- 
mobile  Association  Clubs  repre- 
senting 17  states  was  arranged. 

It  is  believed  that  activities  of  the 
Travel  and  Recreation  Divisions  of 
these  five  areas  in  assisting  the 
development  of  the  tourist  industry 
can  eventually  have  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  34-county  area. 
This  in  itself  will  certainly  more  than 
justify  the  time  devoted  by  area  lead- 
ers, their  committees  and  others  to 
these  activities. 
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development  of  tourist  areas,  the  cre- 
ation of  related  community  projects, 
and  the  bolstering  of  state  and  local 
economies.  For  the  playwrights,  the 
outdoor  symphonic  form  has  provided 
new  horizons  for  the  composition  of 
poetic  and  epic  dramas.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  contribution  has 
been  to  the  audiences,  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  American  public  which 
fills  outdoor  theatres  across  the  coun- 
try each  summer,  for  they  are 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  view 
and  hear  the  story  of  our  nation  and 
its  heroes. 

And  it  all  started  here  in  North 
Carolina — in  Chapel  Hill  with  Paul 
Green  and  others,  and  on  Roanoke 
Island  with  the  Dare  County  people. 


"HORN  IN  THE  WEST"  DRAMATIZES  N.  C. 
MOUNTAIN  BATTLES  DURING  REVOLUTION 


By  John  Corey 


What  does  the  outdoor  drama 
"Horn  in  the  West"  mean  to  the 
Boone,  N.  C,  area  in  dollars  and 
cents? 

No  less  a  researcher  than  Dr.  Ker- 
mit  Hunter,  author  of  the  drama  now 
in  its  13th  season,  reports  findings  of 
a  survey  he  made  several  years  ago. 

The  entire  economic  picture  is  not 
revealed,  of  course,  but  Dr.  Hunter's 
survey  certainly  gives  an  index. 

Before  the  "Horn"  there  were  ten 
motels  in  the  area.  The  survey  found 
that  this  number  had  grown  to  40.  Be- 
fore the  "Horn"  there  were  eight 
restaurants.  When  the  survey  was 
taken,  this  number  had  also  increased 
to  40. 

Out-of-State  automobiles  visiting 
the  "Horn"  totaled  150,000  vehicles, 
with  an  average  of  two  persons  per 
car.  Each  car  averaged  ten  gallons  of 
gas,  amounting  to  more  than  1,500,000 
gallons  of  fuel. 

Today,  Hunter  estimates  that  the 
economic  situation  has  improved  20 
percent.  He  admits  that  there  are 
other  contributing  factors,  but  he  is 
certain  that  the  drama  is  a  major  one. 

What  is  "Horn  in  the  West"  about? 

For  the  super-energetic,  the  play 
explodes  with  exciting  Indian  war 
dances  and  hand  -  to  -  hand  fighting 
between  Daniel  Boone-led  colonists 
and  British  soldiers.  Fireworks  light 
up  the  night  sky  and  a  booming  can- 
non actually  goes  off  on  stage. 

The  scholars  enjoys  the  re-telling 
of  the  American  revolution  freedom 
theme.  Many  Tar  Heels  take  pride  in 
observing  the  battles  of  Alamance 
and   Kings   Mountain. 

Romance  figures  prominently  in  the 
plot.  A  courageous  Indian  maiden,  in 
Pocahontas  style,  warns  whites  of  an 
impending  red  man  attack. 

Music,  featuring  a  17-voice  chorale, 
enhances  the  production.  Equally  en- 
tertaining is  the  choreography.  Ten 
leaping  redskins  execute  thrilling 
war  dances  and  pioneers  jig  in  lively 
square   dances. 

The  "Horn"  unfolds  on  three  cur- 
tainless  stages.  Lighting  manipulated 
by  skilled  electricians  guides  the 
spectator's  eyes  from  stage  to  stage 
as  the  dramatic  scenes  unfold. 

From  June  27  until  August  29,  the 
great  outdoor  drama  lasts  90  minutes 


each  night  in  the  sprawling  Daniel 
Boone  theater  which  seats  2,500  per- 
sons. There  are  no  Monday  perform- 
ances. 

The  drama  opens  in  '64  in  con- 
junction with  the  record  annual 
"Daniel  Boone  Wagon  Train  Crosses 
the  Blue  Ridge"  celebration,  June  30- 
July  4. 

Tickets  to  the  drama  are  $3.00  and 
$2.00,  and  children  are  admitted  with- 
out  charge. 

Directing  the  "Horn"  is  Gene  Wil- 
son of  the  University  of  Alabama 
drama  department. 

Leading  stars  again  this  year  are 
Glenn  Causey,  Greensboro,  now  a  na- 
tive of  Arlington,  Va.,  who  plays  the 
Daniel  Boone  role;  William  C.  Ross, 
Jr.,  of  Boone;  and  Charles  Elledge  of 
Marion. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Histori- 
cal Association,  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation founded  in  1951  to  preserve  the 
historical  heritage  of  the  mountain 
region,  sponsors  the  "Horn." 


Glenn  Causey,  the  "Horn's"  Daniel  Boone, 
poses  with  two  young  visitors  to  the  out- 
door drama  which  is  now  in  its  13th  sea- 
son at  Boone.  The  show  opened  on  June  27. 
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At  Ghost  Town 


Spectators  Thrill  To  Western 

Realism,  Make  Believe  Gunplay 


With  the  coast  apparently  clear, 
the  three  gunmen  slip  furtively  into 
the  old  frontier  bank.  In  a  moment, 
shots  resound  inside,  then  the  robbers 
burst  out  the  door  with  their  loot.  But 
their  getaway  is  foiled  there  in  the 
street  by  the  marshal  and  his  deputies, 
and  a  rootin'  tootin'  gun  battle  erupts. 

When  the  smoke  clears,  the  bandits 
lie  dead  in  the  street.  Suddenly,  a 
fourth  member  of  the  gang  is  spotted 
on  the  roof.  More  shots  ring  out  and 
the  gunman  meets  his  end  there  on 
the  hot  roof. 

Action  Galore 

This  is  the  kind  of  red-blooded  ac- 
tion that  has  been  thrilling  visitors 
for  the  past  three  years  at  Ghost 
Town  in  the  Sky,  an  authentic,  full- 
scale    replica    of   a    complete    western 


town  of  the  1880's.  Bank  robberies 
and  just  plain  shootouts  punctuate  the 
day,  to  the  utter  delight  of  kids  and 
grownups  alike. 

The  gunplay  is  all  make  believe,  of 
course,  but  the  realism  is  astounding. 
Genuine  old  single  action  firearms  are 
used.  The  team  of  bearded  cowboys 
are  carefully  trained  and  coached  to 
give  standout  performances,  every  bit 
as  good  as  the  action  you  see  on  your 
favorite  television  western. 

As  each  shoot-out  incident  unfolds, 
an  announcer  adds  interesting,  humor- 
spiced  running  commentary  through 
a  public  address  system.  There's  a 
colorful  character  named  "Digger," 
the  town  undertaker,  who,  the  an- 
nouncer relates,  gets  $15  for  every 
burial. 

Ludicrous  in  his  top  hat,  tails,  and 
boots,  "Digger"  has  a  rough  time 
keeping  the  other  cowboys  from 
"looting"  the  bodies  as  he  folds  their 
arms  preparatory  to  hauling  them 
from  the  scene.  Town  law,  you  see, 
states  that  the  undertaker  has  claim 
to  all  valuables  on  the  bodies  that  he 
plants  in  Boot  Hill. 


Unique  Attraction 

Ghost  Town  is  unique  among  North 
Carolina's  major  visitor  attractions. 
It  offers  all  the  atmosphere  and  spirit 
of  the  romantic,  robust  days  when 
men  were  men  and  bullets  were  law. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  well  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  Ghost  Town  is  the  prop- 
erty of  R.  B.  Coburn,  43,  who  is  now 
in  the  process  of  building  another 
million  dollar  attraction  in  Cherokee, 
North  Carolina. 

Actual  work  started  on  Ghost  Town, 
September  1,  1960,  when  three  bull- 
dozers climbed  up  the  mountain  to 
shave  45  feet  off  the  top  for  the 
western  town  site.  After  that  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  dirt  were  moved 
just  under  the  shoulders  of  the  west- 
ern town  site  to  make  room  for  three 
more  towns;  the  Indian  village,  the 
mountain  town,  and  the  mining  town. 

Construction  of  the  buildings  in  the 
four  towns  started  in  mid-November, 

1960.  Approximately  two  hundred 
men,  all  local,  were  hired  to  get  the 
job   done.   By   the   first  part   of   May, 

1961,  more  than  40  complete  buildings 
were  finished,  inside  and  out.  The 
buidings  were  made  to  house  various 
types  of  businesses  and  are  true,  life- 
size  replicas  of  the  years  they  depict. 

All  of  the  building  supplies  were 
bought  locally,  which  included  more 
than  300,000  feet  of  lumber,  200,000 
feet  of  plywood,  and  some  20,000 
pounds  of  nails.  The  grass  seed  used 
in  landscaping  the  four  towns  cost 
more  than  $3,000. 

Ghost  Town  is  lighted  by  96  outdoor 
lamps.  They  are  authentic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  old  gas  lamps  used  in  the 
1880's.  Over  20,000  feet  of  under- 
ground electrical  wire  was  installed 
in  the  four  towns. 

There  are  two  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  travel  back  and  forth  from  the 
valley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  Ghost  Town  is  located.  They 
are  the  inclined  railway  and  the  chair 
lift. 
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A  desperado  meets  his  end  on  boot  hill, 
the  execution  properly  observed  by  "Dig- 
ger," Ghost  Town's  undertaker.  He  gets 
to  keep  all  valuables  left  by  the  deceased. 


Every  bit  as  good  as  your  TV  westerns,  cowboys  shoot  it  out  on  main  street 
as  three  gals  from  the  saloon  watch  in  horror.  Every  building  here  is  an  authen- 
tic reproduction  of  western  frontier  construction  in  the  1880's.  Ghost  Town 
contains  40   buildings,  all   life-size   replicas.  Actual   construction   began    in    1960. 
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The  construction  of  the  inclined  rail- 
way from  the  valley  floor  to  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  constituted  a  spectacular, 
daredevil  feat  for  the  bulldozer  oper- 
ators who  carved  out  the  fifty-feet 
wide,  3,364-feet  long  roadbed.  To 
fashion  the' roadbed  for  its  21,000  feet 
of  steel  rails,  a  25-ton  bulldozer  was 
manipulated  like  a  yo-yo,  moving  up 
and  down  the  face  of  the  peak  on  a 
four-inch  cable.  The  other  end  of  the 
cable  was  anchored  to  a  winch  on  an- 
other bulldozer  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. All  the  personnel  and  machinery 
for  this  job  was  also  hired  locally. 

The  railway,  the  nation's  first  dou- 
ble inclined  railroad  and  also  the 
steepest,  is  practically  straight  up, 
rising  1,200  feet  into  the  sky  at  a 
varying  grade  of  30  percent  to  76.1 
percent  on  its  3,364  feet  course. 

Two  cars,  each  with  a  forty-eight 
passenger  seating  capacity,  operate 
on  each  track.  Each  of  the  cars  is 
attached  to  three  separate  cables, 
each  cable  weighs  6,000  pounds  or  a 
total  weight  of  18,000  pounds  of  cable 
attached  to  each  car.  The  cable  cars 
are  electrically  operated  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  by  440-volt  motors 
that  weigh  25,250  pounds  each.  The 
total  cost  of  the  double  inclined  rail- 
way was  more  than  $200,000. 

The  other  means  of  transportation, 
the  double  chair  lift  that  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  inclined  railway  was  one  of 
the  major  additions  to  Ghost  Town  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1962. 

The  chair  lift,  which  was  specially 
ordered  from  Italy,  has  160  double 
chairs  and  can  ride  900  passengers 
per  hour  from  the  valley  to  the  top 
of  Ghost  Mountain.  Seventeen  towers, 
plus  the  drive  and  return  terminals, 
were  built  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain to  support  the  1-5/16-inch  cable. 

The  chair  lift  moves  at  a  rate  of 
310  feet  per  minute  on  its  3,370  feet 
course.  It  also  runs  practically 
straight  up  and  has  a  varying  grade 


of  30  percent  to  76.1  percent.  The 
chair  lift,  and  installation,  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $150,000. 

On  top  of  the  mountain  a  fleet  of 
buses  specially  built  for  Ghost  Town 
travel  between  the  four  towns 
throughout  the  day.  These  buses, 
which  seat  30  passengers  each,  are 
free  for  those  who  prefer  not  to  walk. 

The  frontier  community  church,  lo- 
cated in  the  western  town,  was  built 
by  the  owners  of  Ghost  Town  and 
given  to  the  churches  in  Maggie  Val- 
ley. The  churches  are  responsible  for 
regular  services  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  all  contributions  received  in 
and  through  the  frontier  church  go 
directly  to  the  participating  churches 
in  Maggie  Valley. 

There  are  some  15  different  busi- 
nesses operating  in  Ghost  Town,  such 
as  the  blacksmith  shop,  candy  kitchen, 
the  old  newspaper,  photo  shop,  the  ice 
cream  parlor,  a  snack  bar,  restaurant, 
and  gift  shops.  All  of  these  businesses 
are  owned  and  operated  by  individual 
merchants  who  lease  them  from  the 
owners  of  Ghost  Town.  Each  mer- 
chant hires  from  one  to  four  sales 
people,  and,  in  some  cases,  more.  All 
of  this  help  is  also  hired  locally. 

Ghost  Town  itself  has  approximately 
75-100  people  on  the  payroll,  includ- 
ing gunfighters,  can-can  girls,  main- 
tenance crew,  the  chair  lift  crew,  the 
inclined  railway  crew,  ticket  girls, 
parking  attendants,  etc.  All  of  this 
help  is  hired  locally. 

In  Many  A  Day 

Ghost  Town  is  one  of  the  biggest 
things  that  has  happened  to  the  west- 
ern end  of  North  Carolina  in  many  a 
day.  It  has  proven  a  giant  boost  to 
the  economy  of  a  people  long  ham- 
pered by  a  natural  terrain  that  made 
farming  mostly  impractical  and  by 
transportation  problems  that,  until 
lately,  didn't  allow  much  influx  of  big- 
industry. 


Approximately  2,000,000  visitors 
have  visited  Ghost  Town  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Real  estate  values  have  increased 
tremendously. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Ghost  Town, 
most  of  the  motels  in  Maggie  Valley 
and  vicinity  closed  after  Labor  Day. 
Since  Ghost  Town  remains  open  until 
November  1,  the  motels  are  now  doing 
likewise,  which  means,  of  course,  they 
now  have  an  additional  two  months  of 
business  that  did  not  exist  before. 

Many  new  restaurants  and  motels 
have  been  built  in  Maggie  Valley  since 
Ghost  Town  had  its  grand  opening  in 
1961.  A  beautiful  18-hole  golf  course 
and  club  house  was  built  in  Maggie 
Valley  last  year. 

To  sum  it  up,  approximately  15-20 
motels  and  restaurants  have  been  built 
in  a  radius  of  six  to  eight  miles  from 
Ghost  Town  in  the  past  three  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  new  service  sta- 
tions and  tourist  attractions  such  as 
the  old  railroad  ride  that  was  installed 
in  the  valley  last  year. 

Ghost  Town  spends  well  over  $100,- 
000  each  year  in  publicity  and  adver- 
tising, which  includes  road  signs,  bro- 
chures, bumper  strips,  television, 
radio  and  newspaper  advertising.  This, 
plus  the  publicity  which  Ghost  Town 
has  received  in  magazines  and  out-of- 
state  newspapers,  all  help  to  bring 
the  tourist  to  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina  and  Ghost  Town. 

Due  to  the  amount  of  business  it 
has  generated  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina, Ghost  Town  has  been  considered 
by  many  state  officials  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  industry  employing  2,000 
persons. 


After  the  action  is  over  spectators  gather  'round  tor  a  closer  view.  Ghost  Town  has 
operated  as  a  tourist  attraction  for  the  past  three  years,  and  during  that  time  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  2,000,000  visitors  have  come  to  see  how  life  was  in  the 
days   of  the   six  gun   and   fast   draw.    Fifteen    different    businesses   are    operated    here. 


An  inclined  railway  carries  visitors  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  They  can  also  use  a 
chair  lift.  The  steepest  in  the  nation,  two 
cars  can  accommodate  48  passengers  each. 
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TRAVEL  SHOWS  PROMOTE  TAR  HEEL  VARIETY  VACATIONLAND 

By  Ted  Davis 

Advertising  Division,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 


A  portly  matron  with  a  militant 
gleam  in  her  eye  walked  up  to  the 
"Variety  Vactionland"  exhibit  at  New 
York's  coliseum  last  February  and 
asked: 

"Was  there  a  snake  here  last  Satur- 
day?" 

The  young  Tar  Heel  volunteer  she 
addressed  had  just  joined  the  North 
Carolina  contingent  at  the  show  and 
told  the  lady  she  would  have  to  ask 
someone  who  had  been  there  longer. 

The  answer  was  affirmative.  There 
had  been  a  snake  at  the  exhibit  on 
Saturday.  A  wildlife  expert  at  a  con- 
servation exhibit  had  brought  it  over 
to   be   admired   and   photographed. 

"See,"  said  the  matron  triumphant- 
ly to  her  companions,  "I  was  right. 
They  say  there  was  a  snake  here  last 
Saturday." 

North  Carolina  does  not  customarily 
include  a  snake  or  even  a  live  fish  in 
its  big  travel  exhibit  which  appears 
on  the  vacation  and  sports  show  cir- 
cuit in  the  East  and  Midwest  in  win- 
ter and  spring.  But  the  Variety  Vaca- 
tionland  State — through  the  Travel 
Information  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment— does  try  to  tell  the  story  of 
North  Carolina  from  coast  to  moun- 
tains through  photographs,  literature, 
and  experts  who  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  spectators  at  each 
show. 

Prime  Areas   For   Promotion 

Travel  shows,  long  regarded  by 
many  states,  resorts,  and  sports  equip- 
ment concerns  as  prime  areas  for 
promotion,  are  somewhat  new  in 
North  Carolina's  promotion  of  the 
travel  industry.  The  State  did  not 
enter  the  arena  on  a  tentative  basis, 
but  with  an  all-out  plunge  into  the 
Ohio  Valley  Travel  and  Sports  Show 
in    Cincinnati   in    the    spring   of   1961. 


Governor  Sanford  and  Director  Har- 
grove Bowles  of  the  Conservation  and 
Development  Department  were  there 
for  the  opening.  Flanking  the  30-foot 
North  Carolina  display  were  travel 
exhibits  from  Wilmington,  Morehead 
City,  Nags  Head,  Asheville,  Cherokee 
and  Fontana.  Resort  operators,  vol- 
unteers from  the  Travel  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Travel  Informa- 
tion Division  personnel  were  on  hand 
throughout  the  week-long  show.  By 
the  thousands,  Ohio  Valley  residents — 
weary  of  winter  in  an  area  which  for 
all  its  prosperity  offers  little  in  the 
way  of  vacation  playgrounds — ad- 
mired the  exhibit,  asked  questions, 
and  filled  out  coupons  so  they  could 
receive  the  State's  number  one  travel 
brochure:  "Variety  Vacationland" 
booklet,  illustrated  in  full  color. 

Cincinnati  has  been  on  North  Caro- 
lina's travel  show  agenda  ever  since, 
as  the  success  of  this  first  venture  and 
the  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Travel 
Council  indicate  that  Ohio  is  a  prime 
source  of  visitors  to  mountains,  coast 
and  Piedmont. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  the 
Washington  Automobile  Show,  Phila- 
delphia Travel  Show,  Baltimore  Travel 
Show,  National  Travel  and  Vacation 
Show  in  New  York,  and  the  American 
and  Canadian  Sportmen's  Vacation 
and  Boat  Show  in  Cleveland  have  been 
added  to  the  circuit.  North  Carolina 
is  now  represented  in  at  least  three 
out-of-state  travel  shows  each  year, 
and  the  Trade  Fair  and  Southeastern 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  at  Charlotte 
have  also  been  included  because  of 
their  high  percentage  of  attendance 
from  out  of  state. 

Camellias  and  Peanuts 

Some  states,  notably  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,    Maine,    Colorado,    Ar- 


kansas, Florida  and  Georgia,  cover 
far  more  travel  shows  in  the  United 
States  per  year  than  does  North  Car- 
olina. The  Canadian  shows  draw  a 
number  of  state  exhibits,  also. 

Gimmicks  galore  are  used  to  gen- 
erate publicity  and  public  interest  in 
the  various  exhibits.  Virginia  ham, 
Alabama  camellias,  Georgia  peanuts, 
Vermont  maple  sugar,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  pretzels,  and  plastic  replicas 
of  the  Maine  lobster  are  but  a  few. 
North  Carolina  has  at  various  times 
given  away  peanuts  from  Rocky 
Mount  and  Edenton,  camellias  from 
Wilmington,  and  inexpensive  souve- 
nir items  like  pens  and  balloons. 
Beauty  queens  —  including  "Miss 
North  Carolina,"  the  North  Carolina 
"Rhododendron  Queen,"  and  "Miss 
Variety  Vacationland"  —  golf  experts, 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  costumed  hos- 
tesses from  historic  restorations  have 
done  their  bit  to  tell  the  State's  vaca- 
tion story.  There  is  always  at  least 
one  person  present  from  the  Travel 
Information  Division  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  supervise  the  operation  of 
the  exhibit.  Newspaper,  radio  and 
television  advertisements  in  the  area 
remind  the  public  that  they  can  learn 
about  North  Carolina  at  the  travel 
shows. 

But  the  hard  core  of  each  travel 
exhibit  remains  the  Variety  Vacation- 
land  display  itself  and  a  concerted 
effort  to  get  show  patrons  to  fill  out 
mailing  labels  so  they  will  receive  the 
VV  booklet. 

"Why  isn't  the  booklet  given  away 
at  the  shows?"  is  a  question  often 
asked. 

The  reason  is  simple.  People  attend- 
ing the  shows  (and  they  include  a 
large  number  of  children)  collect  lit- 
erature and  giveaway  items  by  the 
pound.  Some  exhibitors  provide  shop- 


Variety  Vacationland  story  is  told  at 
big  travel  shows  through  colorful  dis- 
plays staffed  with  Tar  Heels  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  State's  attractions. 
The  North  Carolina  exhibit  at  the 
American  and  Canadian  Sports  and 
Travel  Show,  Cleveland,  is  pictured 
here.  Left  to  right  are:  Mrs.  George 
Fisher,  Pinehurst  and  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Miriam  Rabb,  Richard  Crowe  of  Chero- 
kee, and  Miss  Evelyn  Covington.  Mrs. 
Rabb  and  Miss  Covington  are  with  the 
Travel  Information  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 
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ping  bags  to  help  patrons  lug  their 
loot  home.  Much  of  this  material  does 
not  even  get  past  the  nearest  waste 
basket  or  gutter — and  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  for  any  adult  or 
youngster  to  read  it  all  immediately 
after  returning  from  the  show.  But  in 
about  10  days,  they  receive  in  the 
mail  the  brightly  colored  booklet  ex- 
tolling the  attractions  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Chances  are  they  read  it. 

If  a  show  patron  says  he  is  actually 
planning  a  trip  right  away,  the  exhibit 
staff  provides  him  with  travel  infor- 
mation on  the  spot — usually  the  VV 
booklet,  a  map,  and  perhaps  an  infor- 
mation bulletin  on  golf,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, camping,  handicrafts  or  other 
activities  in  which  he  indicates  special 
interest.  There  is  always  a  small  sup- 
ply of  these  items  at  the  exhibit  to 
take  care  of  spot  requests. 

Falls  Neatly  In  Place 

In  addition  to  acquainting  a  travel- 
minded  audience  of  up  to  100,000  peo- 
ple with  the  State's  attractions,  travel 
show  participation  gives  North  Caro- 
lina's travel  promoters  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  notes  and  evalua- 
tions with  exhibitors  from  other 
states,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  public's  interest  and  tastes. 

Travel  Information  Division  per- 
sonnel frankly  admit  that  travel  show 
participation  is  still  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis,  subject  to  careful  evalua- 
tion and  constant  change.  North  Car- 
olina does  not,  as  Florida  and  several 
other  states  have  for  many  years, 
keep  a  staff  on  the  road  to  participate 
in  travel  exhibits  and  other  exposi- 
tions.  Without  the   effective   coopera- 


tion of  regional  and  local  travel 
promotion  organizations,  even  the 
present  modest  program  could  not 
possibly  be  handled  by  the  compara- 
tively small  staff  of  the  Travel  Infor- 
mation Division.  (North  Carolina  does 
not  hire  "outsiders"  who  have  never 
lived  or  traveled  in  the  State  to  tell 
its  story  at  the  travel  shows.) 

But  the  results  of  travel  show  par- 
ticipation over  the  past  four  years 
have  proved  rewarding,  and  brought  a 


good  return  for  the  comparatively 
small  investment  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

When  one  considers  the  full  impact 
of  tourists  in  the  State,  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  these  travellers — 
$968  million  in  1963— the  part  of  the 
travel  puzzle  made  up  by  representa- 
tion in  travel  shows  falls  neatly  into 
place.  Jobs  are  created  and  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  Tar  Heels  continues 
to  rise. 


Tourist  Surge  No  Surprise 
To  Tar  Heel  Travel  Council 

By  T.  E.  Pickard,  Jr. 

President,  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina 


Travel  Queen  "Miss  Variety  Vacationland" 
for  1963-64,  Brenda  Lee  Bost  of  Kan- 
napolis,  helps  out  in  the  travel  booth  at 
the    Ohio    Valley    Travel    and    Sports   show. 


After  many  years  of  apparently 
hopeless  courtship,  the  travel  indus- 
try and  the  government  of  North 
Carolina  were  finally  married,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1955. 

It  was  not  a  shotgun  wedding. 

In  fact,  it  had  the  wholehearted 
blessings  of  travel  industry  leaders 
and  former  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  now  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  Governor  Hodges  that 
brought  about  the  final  pledge  to 
"love,  honor,  and  obey."  He  fully 
recognized  the  need  of  an  authorita- 
tive "voice"  for  the  State's  third 
largest  industry. 

The  wide  diversity  of  the  industry 
and  the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses that  form  its  backbone  indi- 
cated a  pressing  need  for  a  central 
organization  in  which  all  segments 
could  be  represented  for  the  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Like  many  marriages  the  marital 
bed  of  the  first  few  years  was  hardly 
a  bed  of  roses.  There  were,  of  course, 
trials  and  tribulations,  threats  to  go 
home  to  mother,  petulant  spats,  the 
ever-present  economical  problems, 
and  minor  arguments  over  the  rear- 
ing of  their  offspring. 

But  the  marriage  lasted. 

It's  a  happy  family.  The  children 
are  growing,  strong  and  healthy.  The 
family  budget  is  no  longer  like  a 
Damocles  sword.  The  future  is  bright. 
Propagation  is  assured. 

Promoting  North  Carolina 

The  children  are  many,  but  get- 
ting the  best  grades  in  the  "public" 
school  are: 

(1)  Annual  economic  survey  of  the 
travel   serving   industry   in   the   state, 


which  traces  the  sensational  growth 
of  the  industry  and  emphasizes  it's 
pre-eminent  value  to  our  economic 
welfare. 

(2)  Travel  Host  Schools,  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  welcome  mat  to 
all  who  travel. 

(3)  Travel  industry  leaders  tour 
the  capitals  of  Europe  to  promote 
Variety  Vactionland. 

(4)  A  Governor's  Tour  of  North 
Carolina  for  35  of  Europe's  top  travel 
agents. 

(5)  Keep  North  Carolina  Beautiful 
program. 

(6)  Tours  of  the  state  for  travel 
counselors  from  American  Automobile 
Association  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

More  about  the  children  later. 
The  marriage  contract,  or  by-laws, 
states  the  object  of  the  union: 

(1)  To  formulate  policies  for  de- 
veloping recreational  facilities  and 
travel  accommodations  for  the  people 
of  the  state  and  for  visitors. 

(2)  To  encourage  and  assist  all 
persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  travel  industry  to  the  end 
that  people  everywhere  may  recognize 
North  Carolina  as  "Variety  Vacation- 
land"  with  attractions  for  those  seek- 
ing culture,  history,  recreation  .  .  . 
and  a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 

(3)  To  maintain  an  inventory  of 
the  North  Carolina  travel  industry 
and  to  disseminate  economic  and  sta- 
tistical information  about  the  indus- 
try to  members  of  the  Council  and 
to  the  public. 

(4)  To  encourage  the  use  of  public 
and  private  funds  to  advertise  effec- 
tively North  Carolina's  travel  objec- 
tives. 
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(5)  To  acquaint  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  with  the  recreational 
and  vacation  facilities  and  points  of 
interest  in  their  own  state. 

Membership  includes  two  classes: 
organizations  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  promoting  travel,  and 
individuals  desiring  to  stimulate  the 
travel  industry  of  the  state. 

Benefits  of  the  Travel  Council  to 
organizations  and  to  individuals  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  success  of 
their  concerted  efforts,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  raised  the  travel  in- 
dustry to  the  third  largest  in  the 
state. 

One  Billion  Dollar  Income 

The  travel  industry  of  North  Caro- 
lina goes  back  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
first  colony  in  1585.  Sir  Walter  was 
the  first  to  advertise  the  State 
abroad. 

The  industry  progressed  slowly  for 
many  years.  In  the  beginning  it  had 
only  crude  post  road  accommodations. 
It  went  through  the  colorful  period  of 
the  mineral  springs  resort.  Then  came 
the  building  of  great  resort  hotels  in 
Pinehurst  and  Asheville. 

In  the  1920's,  the  late,  great  hum- 
orist, Irvin  S.  Cobb,  beheld  North 
Carolina's  mountains  and  proclaimed: 
"All  North  Carolina  needs  is  a  press 
agent." 

It  got  one  in  1937  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Advertising  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  The  state  advertis- 
ing program  was  launched  heralding 
North  Carolina  as  Variety  Vacation- 
land. 

Development  of  the  travel  serving 
industry  accelerated  steadily,  from  a 
total  income  of  $320  million  in  1948 
to  more  than  one  billion  dollars  in 
1963. 

Former  Governor  Hodges  declared: 
"It  is  an  important  fact  that  travel 
is  one  of  North  Carolina's  major  in- 
dustries and  an  important  source  of 
public  revenue.  Because  our  travel 
attractions  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  the  State,  we  can  safely 
say  that  'travel  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness.' The  travel  industry  brings  vast 
indirect  benefits  in  addition  to  its  ini- 
tial cash  returns  to  motels,  hotels, 
restaurants,  service  stations,  etc. 
This  is  true  because  so  much  income 
generated  by  travel  is  represented  by 
retail  trade,  income  from  service  in- 
dustries, manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural production." 

Surveys  By  Dr.  Copeland 

An  exciting  and  illuminating  view 
of  the  industry  was  revealed  in  the 
first  economic  survey  of  1958,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Copeland,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  A  na- 
tionally  recognized   authority   in   this 


field,  Dr.  Copeland  had  made  travel 
surveys  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina.  During 
the  last  30  years  he  has  acted  as  re- 
search consultant  to  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  in  the  southeast 
and  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Sufficient  statistics  needed  for  such 
a  survey  were  not  available  until 
1948,  at  which  time  the  receipts  of 
the  travel  serving  business  were  $320 
million,  $92  million  coming  from  some 
4,267,000  out-of-state  visitors. 

The  1962  total  was  $925  million,  an 
increase  of  193  percent  over  1948. 
In  1962,  out-of-state  visitors  totaled 
26  million.  Their  expenditures  totaled 
$270  million. 

Last  year's  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  but  Dr.  Copeland  informs 
us  that  the  total  travel-serving  in- 
come has  topped  the  one-billion-dollar 
mark! 

That's  an  economic  wallop  that 
cannot  be  brushed  aside.  Its  impact 
impinges  upon  every  citizen  in  the 
state. 

For  example,  the  travel  dollar 
spreads  into  the  whole  economy  some- 
thing like  this: 

For  salaries,  wages,  and 

professional  services    34tf 

State  and  local  taxes  8<f 

Other  taxes  and  insurance    ....    64 

Farmers,  food  processors, 

other  suppliers    33</^ 

Heat,  power,  light,  and 

telephone    4tf 

Laundry,  linen,  and  supplies       .    44 

Repairs  and  replacements   5<t 

Advertising    14 

Recognizing  the  value  of  repeat 
business,  the  N.  C.  Travel  Council 
for  years  has  conducted  regional 
Travel  Host  Schools  to  remind  the 
more  than  77,000  persons  engaged  in 
serving    travelers    to    put    their    best 


foot  forward,  to  make  the  glad  hand 
warm  and  sincere — to  say  "thank 
you,  come  again." 

The  need  for  such  refresher  courses 
for  the  oldtimers  and  for  the  new- 
comers in  the  travel  business  is  obvi- 
ous, especially  when  you  yourself  re- 
call the  number  of  times  you  have 
turned  sour  toward  a  business  because 
of  a  sullen  waitress  or  a  discourteous 
clerk. 

Visit  USA  Program 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Travel 
Council  a  group  of  43  of  the  top 
travel  industry  leaders  visited  the 
capitals  of  Europe  to  promote  North 
Carolina  among  foreign  travelers  to 
the  U.S.  Thus  North  Carolina  became 
the  first  state  to  undertake  such  a 
project  as  a  part  of  the  government's 
new  "Visit  USA"  program. 

It  also  scored  a  first  when  35  of 
the  leading  travel  agents  of  Europe 
were  conducted  on  a  red  carpet  air- 
plane and  bus  tour  of  North  Carolina 
in  1962.  They  returned  to  Europe 
with  glowing  reports  of  our  Variety 
Vacationland. 

In  Le  Repertoire  des  Voyages,  pub- 
lished weekly  in  Paris,  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational "bible"  of  the  travel 
trade,  M.  Daniel  V.  Dedina  reported, 
in  part: 

"Without  exaggeration,  this  tour 
was  a  surprise  and  enchantment  for 
all  of  us,  and  the  consideration  with 
which  we  were  treated  certainly  con- 
tributed to  that.  All  the  leading  per- 
sonalities in  all  the  towns  we  visited, 
from  the  Mayor  to  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  came  to 
meet  us,  either  at  the  airports  or 
along  the  road,  at  the  entrance  to 
town,  and  during  receptions.  The 
voluntary  absence  of  all  formality  did 
not  exclude  the  abundance  and  the 
importance  of  attention. 


T.  E.  PICKARD,  JR.,  can  write  with  authority  about 
tourism,  and  travel  in  North  Carolina.  A  native  of  Char- 
lotte, Pickard  for  30  years  has  promoted  the  attractions 
of  his  State  as  a  member  of  the  Carolina  Motor  Club  and 
the  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina.  He  joined  the 
Carolina  Motor  Club  in  1935  and  moved  to  the  Charlotte 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1937.  In  that  year  the  Adver- 
tising Division  of  the  Conservation  and  Development  was 
formed,  and  Pickard  was  appointed  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
ministrative capacity  with  the  newly  organized  depart- 
ment. He  returned  to  the  Carolina  Motor  Club  in  194.0 
and  now  is  executive  vice  president.  His  business  experi- 
ence has  been  almost  entirely  involved  in  recreation, 
travel,  tourism  and  related  fields.  He  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  President  of  the  N.  C.  Travel  Council  and  is  a  member  of  the 
State's  Traffic  Safety  Council.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Recreation 
Commission,  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  Battleship  Commission,  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Association,  and  many  other 
groups.  He  makes  his  home  in  Charlotte. 
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TRAVEL 

COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Richard   K.   Degenhardt 
R.  T.  Ellett,  Jr 

Norman   A.   Greig    .... 

Western  Vice  President 

W.  Glenn  Humphrey 

Major  0.  A.  Fetch 

Board  of  Directors 

Dick  Anderson 

C.  Joe  Edwards 

Hugh  Morton 

Dr.  Kelly  E.  Bennett 

Robroy  Farquhar 

Julian  Oneto 

William  A.  Broadway 

C.  V.  Henkel 

J.  T.  Outlaw 

T.  Carl  Brown 

Kenneth  R.  Knight 

Mrs.  Doris  B.  Potter 

Harry  E.  Buchanan 

E.  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Macy  H.  Stewart 

Richard  H.  Byrd 

Carl  R.  Lowendick 

Ed.  L.  Washburn 

Pete  Camak 

William  G.  McGee 

Thomas  Watkins 

George  M.  Carter,  Jr. 

P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr. 

"Just  to  quote  one  example:  dur- 
ing journeys  by  special  coaches,  these 
huge  ships  of  the  road  were  preceded 
by  police  cars  and  in  the  country,  be- 
fore the  constant  scream  of  their 
sirens,  all  traffic  pulled  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  while  in  built-up 
areas  no  notice  was  taken  of  traffic- 
lights. 

"Thanks  to  this  celerity  and  the 
special  aircraft  of  Piedmont  Airlines 
which  was  always  standing  by,  in  the 
space  of  five  days — obviously  much 
too  short  to  visit  North  Carolina 
normally — the  guests  were  able  to 
taste  the  joys  of  sea  fishing  off  More- 
head  City,  stay  in  the  heart  of  the 
huge  wooded  park  which  is  Pine- 
hurst,  international  golfing  capital,  go 
by  rack-railway  to  a  'lost  town'  such 
as  we  see  in  'westerns'  and  where  at 
stipulated  times,  to  the  delight  of 
tourists,  'bandits'  attack  the  local 
bank. 

"The  organization  of  educational 
tours  for  members  of  the  tourism  pro- 
fession, even  on  the  regional  or  na- 
tional scale,  is  classical  in  Europe. 
The  one  just  undertaken  by  our  group 
is  no  doubt  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  United  States  tourism. 

"It  will  certainly  have  its  conse- 
quences." 

Tours  Pay  Off 

Speaking  of  tours,  the  Travel  Coun- 
cil is  co-sponsor  of  annual  tours  of 
various  sections  of  the  State  for 
AAA  travel  counselors  from  clubs 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Each  tour  will  include  counselors  from 
clubs  representing  more  than  two 
million  AAA  members.  They  obtain 
firsthand  information  on  recreational 
facilities,  historic  places,  transporta- 
tion, and  accommodations — and,  in 
turn,  report  their  impressions  to  the 
members  of  their  clubs. 

Travel  experts  are  agreed  that 
such  tours  are  the  greatest  single 
factors  in  stimulating  travel  to  any 
given  area  of  the  country.  Within  a 
short  time  after  these  tours,  travel 
business  in  the  areas  visited  invari- 
ably report  a  noticeable  increase  in 
business. 


On  tap  this  year  are  two  tours  for 
AAA  travel  counselors — both  for  the 
week  of  April  19 — one  through  West- 
ern North  Carolina  and  the  other 
the  Coastal  Historyland  Tour. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  the  Coun- 
cil, in  meetings  throughout  the  State, 
has  found  gratifying  response  to  its 
program  from  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals, and  from  private  enterprise 
and  the  government  at  all  levels. 
Their  freely  given  cooperation  is  re- 
flected in  year-round  achievements,  as 
well  as  those  already  mentioned,  such 
as: 


(1)  Continuing  "Anti-Litterbug" 
program  through  the  "Keep  North 
Carolina    Beautiful"   project. 

(2)  Welcome  and  informational 
sign  program  conducted  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Enlarged  State  Travel  Adver- 
tising program  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

(4)  Active  campaign  to  eliminate 
speed  traps  and  roadside  gambling 
places. 

(5)  Dissemination  of  information  to 
the  public,  both  to  acquaint  them 
with  North  Carolina's  "Variety  Vaca- 
tionland"  attractions  and  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  travel  industry  as  a 
major  producer   of  tax  revenues. 

Before  Governor  Hodges  left  the 
State  to  become  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  three  years  ago,  he  pro- 
claimed: "The  Travel  Council  of 
North  Carolina  is  beginning  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  needed 
in  an  industry  comprised  of  so  many 
loosely  related  businesses  and  thou- 
sands of  independent  operators.  The 
Council  has  made  great  strides  toward 
becoming  the  voice  of  the  travel  in- 
dustry in  the  State." 

.  .  .  and  they  lived  happily  ever 
after! 


Travel  Service  "Mighty"  Contributor  to 
State's  Revenue,  Income,  Employment 

By  Carl  R.  Lowendick 
North  Carolina  Petroleum  Committee 


An  ever  burgeoning  facet  of  the 
Tar  Heel  economy  which  is  contribut- 
ing mightily  to  the  State's  economic 
welfare  is  the  travel  serving  indus- 
try. This  development  is  something 
more  than  an  unexpected  happen- 
stance in  view  of  North  Carolina's 
well-known  natural  and  man-made 
travel  attractions,  its  strategic  loca- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  numerous 
statewide  and  regional  groups  have 
been  actively  promoting  "Variety  Va- 
cationland." 

The  scope  of  the  travel  serving  in- 
dustry as  an  increasingly  potent 
economic  force  in  the  State  is  sum- 
marized in  the  most  recent  survey  of 
the  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina, 
a  non-profit  organization  of  travel 
leaders  who  have  been  a  dynamic 
force  in  travel  promotion  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  this  group  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Copeland  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


State   Exceeds   National   Average 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  the 
travel  business  in  the  State,  the  re- 
port points  out  that  "sales  and  re- 
ceipts of  firms  engaged  in  service  to 
travelers  amounted  to  $925  million  in 
1962."  A  highly  significant  additional 
factor  brought  out  is  that  since 
1948  travel-service  receipts  have  in- 
creased 176  percent  in  North  Carolina 
as  compared  to  a  118  percent  increase 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Of  this  $925  million  total,  a  sizeable 
portion  is  credited  to  "local  trade;" 
however,  expenditures  of  resident  and 
out-of-state  travelers  amounted  to  a 
whopping  $445  million  with  $270  mil- 
lion of  this  sum  attributable  solely  to 
visitors  from  other  states. 

Our  Third   Largest   Industry 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  travel  serving  industry  in  North 
Carolina  today  is  our  third  largest 
industry — yielding     only     to     tobacco 
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and  textiles.  And,  fortunately  for  the 
State  economy,  the  travel  bonanza 
shows  no  indications  of  subsiding  at 
any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  is  big  business,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  a  phase  of  our  economy  that 
merits  intensified  promotion  by  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Who  benefits  from  the  tourist  dol- 
lar? We  all  do — and  this  is  the  reason 
each  of  us,  even  though  we  may  not 
be  directly  connected  with  the  travel 
serving  industry,  should  be  a  staunch 
booster  of  our  travel  attractions. 

The  economic  contribution  of  travel 
to  North  Carolina  is  measured  in 
terms  of  employment,  personal  in- 
come, taxes  collected,  volume  of  sales, 
and  the  overall  business  stimulation 
that  comes  with  new  business  from 
outside  the  area. 

According  to  the  Copeland  report, 
the  travel  enterprise  provides  jobs 
for  more  than  77,000  persons  in  North 
Carolina.  This  represents  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  offer- 
ing food,  lodging,  recreation  and 
transportation  services  to  local  cus- 
tomers and  to  travelers  away  from 
home.  Viewed  from  another  perspec- 
tive, travel  provides  jobs  for  about 
18  percent  of  all  paid  employees  in 
retail  business  in  the  State. 

2300  New  Jobs  Created 

For  each  $11,800  of  sales  and  re- 
ceipts, one  additional  job  is  created  in 
the  travel  serving  industry.  In  apply- 
ing this  unit  to  the  $270  million  ex- 
penditure of  out-of-state  travelers 
alone,  we  can  credit  them  with  having 
created  nearly  2300  additional  jobs  for 
residents  who  otherwise  might  remain 
as  nonproductive,  nontaxpaying  mem- 
bers  of  their  respective  communities. 

Dr.  Copeland  states  that  "Spending 
by  travelers  accounts  for  about  half 
of  the  combined  sales  and  receipts  of 
retail  firms  at  the  service  of  travelers. 
Out-of-state  tourists  bring  almost 
one-third  of  this  thriving  travel  serv- 
ing business  to  the  state.  If  the  daily 
flow  of  tourists  from  other  states  stop- 
ped, retail  business  would  drop  five 
percent.  Business  analysts  point  out 
that  general  business  is  rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  two  or  three  percent 
annually;  but  tourists  bring  twice  this 
additional  sales  volume  each  year  to 
local  businessmen." 

In  pursuing  this  matter  of  basic 
economics  further,  one  finds  that 
every  dollar  spent  by  travelers  gen- 
erates 33  cents  income  for  someone 
in  North  Carolina  and  that  the  aver- 
age tourist  party  (2.2  persons)  con- 
tributes $7.22  to  personal  income  in 
the  State. 

Such  impressive  figures  as  these 
make  the  worth  of  the  travel  industry 
to  the  State  entirely  comprehensible. 
However,  should  there  still  be  a 
"doubting  Thomas,"  we  hasten  to 
point  out  that  so  far  we  have  looked 


at  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  There  is 
another — and  this  is  the  matter  of 
revenue  generated  by  the  travel  in- 
dustry which  ultimately  winds  up  in 
the  State  treasury. 

State  Collects  $164  Million 

During  1962  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  collected  $164  million  from 
retail  firms  and  individuals  engaged 
in  the  travel-serving  business.  This 
sum  represents  30  percent  of  the 
total  $537  million  of  State  tax  and 
nontax  revenue  collected  that  year. 
In  addition,  local  governments  col- 
lected $11.5  million  for  local  and 
property  taxes  from  the  same  travel 
businesses.  Out-of-state  visitors  alone 
made  possible  nearly  $18  million  of 
tax  revenue.  Or,  to  state  it  even  more 
simply,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age tourist  party  paid  $1.46  into  the 
state  treasury  during  its  visit. 

The  largest  single  source  of  tax 
revenue  from  the  out-of-state  visitor 
is  the  State  gasoline  tax  of  14  per 
gallon  (plus  xk4  inspection  fee),  which 
during  1962  produced  about  $10.6  mil- 
lion of  the  $18  million  total  tax  take 
cited  above.  (Net  gasoline  tax  in  the 
State  approximated  $108  million  or 
more  than  20%  of  all  State  revenue 
collected). 

This  is  a  particularly  noteworthy 
contribution  since  the  bulk  of  this 
tax  revenue  currently  goes  to  the 
State  Highway  fund  and  ultimately 
into  maintenance  and  construction  of 
an  ever  improving  system  of  high- 
ways. An  interesting  sidelight,  and 
one  of  direct  benefit  to  the  travel 
serving  industry  and  the  State,  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Governor 
Sanford,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
legislators,  was  able  to  stop  biennial 
diversion  of  nearly  $31  million  of 
highway-user  revenue  to  other  than 
road  purposes. 

Most  Sections  Gain 

Fortunately,  most  sections  of  our 
State  share  in  the  travel  spending  that 
boosts  the  local  as  well  as  the  state- 
wide economy.  Most  areas  have  parks, 
historical  sites  and  other  natural  at- 
tractions. All  portions  of  the  State 
are  traversed  by  highways  over  which 
about  94  percent  of  the  tourist  traf- 


fic moves.  Similarly,  every  town  and 
city  has  its  share  of  service  stations, 
automobile  services,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  motels  that  profit  from  the 
travel  dollar. 

It  is  true  that  the  mountains  in  the 
west  and  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Outer 
Banks  in  the  east  receive  more  pleas- 
ure and  vacation  travel  than  the  Cen- 
tral Piedmont.  But  the  latter  region 
receives  the  bulk  of  the  through  traf- 
fic from  north  to  south  and  the  ma- 
jority of  circulation  of  people  within 
the  State.  Piedmont  traffic  is  also 
more  constant,  regardless  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  travel  boom  in  "Variety  Vaca- 
tionland"  is  something  less  than  a 
surprise  to  those  close  to  travel  ac- 
tivity. Even  without  stepped-up  pro- 
motional efforts  in  recent  years,  travel 
income  in  the  State  was  destined  to 
have  grown  as  national  travel  in- 
creased. 

North  Carolina  has  a  natural  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  is  strategically  sit- 
uated insofar  as  the  pattern  of  inter- 
state travel  is  concerned.  It  is  crossed 
by  travel  routes  to  Florida,  to  other 
southeastern  states,  and  to  the  Gulf 
region.  As  the  travel  business  has  ex- 
panded in  these  other  states,  North 
Carolina  has  profited  from  the  region- 
al growth. 

Our  State  is  blessed  with  a  net- 
work of  generally  good  highways,  in- 
cluding many  miles  of  recently  com- 
pleted stretches  of  Interstate  system, 
which  hold  particular  appeal  for  visi- 
tors from  the  other  states.  One  pos- 
sible disadvantage  of  such  an  excel- 
lent system  is  the  fact  that  this 
permits  many  travelers  to  whisk 
through  the  State  to  their  ultimate 
destinations  without  "fully  sampling 
our  wares."  It  will  work  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  determine  additional  ways 
in  which  to  entice  this  category  of 
traveler  to  spend  an  evening  or,  if 
possible,  a  day  or  two  in  "Variety 
Vacationland"  prior  to  passing  into  a 
neighboring  state. 

Number  of  Groups  Working 
Effectively 

This  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  N.  C.  Travel  Council  which,  inci- 
(See  MIGHTY,  page  73) 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PETROLEUM  COMMITTEE  is  a  group  of  men 
and  women  across  the  State  who  earn  their  living  by  serving  the  public  in  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  petroleum  products.  There  is  no  oil  production  or  re- 
finery in  North  Carolina.  Objective  of  the  committee  is  to  provide  the  public 
with  essential  information  of  the  industry,  which  is  as  much  their  concern  as  it 
is  members  of  the  industry.  This  is  accomplished  by  speeches,  film  showing, 
demonstrations,  plant  tours  and  other  methods.  Probably  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing  services  rendered  by  the  NCPC  is  the  program  of  active  assistance  to 
secondary  schools,  which  provides  booklets,  film  strips,  films,  laboratory 
materials,  maps  and  charts  which  deal  with  the  science,  technology  and  eco- 
nomics of  petroleum.  The  majority  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
annually  order  these  materials  at  no  expense  through  local  oil  men.  The  NCPC 
has  been  of  service  to  the  State  for  SO  years. 
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Longtime  Attraction,  Asheville  Faces  Another  Tourist  Boom 


BY  BOB   LINDSEY,  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce 


In  the  coming  decade  Asheville  and 
Western  North  Carolina  face  a 
tourism  boom  which  will  dwarf  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  travel  busi- 
ness the  area  has  enjoyed  since  the 
early  '50's. 

Mountains,  which  have  long  been 
both  an  attraction  and  a  barrier  to 
visitors,  will  soon  be  leveled,  in  a 
travel  sense,  by  two  interstate  high- 
ways. These  two,  1-26  from  the  south, 
and  1-40  from  the  east  and  west  will 
join   at  Asheville. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors who  have  been  held  back  by  the 
Great  Smokies  will,  by  late  1967  and 
early  1968,  break  through  to  the  rec- 
reation areas  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Moreover,  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way, which  has  long  funneled  millions 
of  visitors  directly  to  Asheville,  will 
soon  be  completed  its  full  length,  and 
even  extended. 

More  than  seven  million  vacationers 


"The  Dogwood  Trail,"  a  guide  to  the 
scenic  beauty  in  Asheville,  is  depicted  very 
well    indeed    by    beauties    of    another    type. 


traveled  the  Parkway  in  1963.  This 
figure  will  continue  to  grow,  and  will 
be  strongly  augmented  when  the  ap- 
proved extension  of  the  Parkway  into 
Georgia  offers  an  invitation  to  the 
sweltering  thousands  of  the  southeast. 

The  recent  awakening  of  private  in- 
vestors to  the  income  possibilities  of 
resorts  and  attractions  in  the  moun- 
tain area  gives  promise  of  a  spiraling 
of  man-made  appeals  of  Western 
North  Carolina. 

Ghost  Mountain  Park  in  Maggie 
Valley  rang  up  over  five-million  ticket 
sales  in  its  second  year  of  operation 
in  1963.  Its  owner,  R.  B.  Coburn,  will 
open  a  second  attraction  at  Cherokee 
this  year. 

Skiing,  certainly  the  south's  fastest 
growing  sport,  now  gives  promise  of 
extending  the  mountains'  three  sea- 
sons— spring  blooms  and  trout  fishing, 
summer,  fall  color,  fall  golf  and  fall 
hunting — into  four. 

The  present  advanced  plans  for  the 
multi-million  dollar  White  Star  ski 
resort  above  Burnsville,  and  the  5,000 
to  7,000  skiers  who  packed  the  slopes 
at  Cataloochee  this  past  winter  each 
weekend,  are  a  good  indication  of 
winter's  promise. 

Asheville  motel  operators  in  par- 
ticular offered  concrete  evidence  dur- 
ing 1963  of  their  own  estimate  of  the 
golden  hue  of  the  city's  travel  future. 

A  new  50-unit  Quality  Court  was 
built.  An  existing  Quality  Court  built 
an  additional  24  units.  Holiday  Inn 
added  32  units.  Host  of  America  built 
a  72-unit  motor  lodge  with  restaurant. 
Home's  Motor  Lodge  came  in  with  a 
120-unit  motel  with  restaurant.  A 
93-unit  Downtowner  Motel  was  built, 
together  with  restaurant;  and  to  cap 
it  all,  historic  Grove  Park  Inn  is  add- 
ing 50  more  units  and  a  1,000-person 
capacity  ballroom ! 


As  automation  continues  to  eat  into 
the  total  of  industrial  jobs  available, 
jobs  engendered  by  burgeoning  tour- 
ism in  the  United  States  (a  $20  bil- 
lion industry)  can  go  far  in  taking  up 
the  slack. 

In  Asheville's  long  experience  in 
promoting  tourism,  there  may  well 
be  lessons  for  communities  and  areas 
whose  long-term  objectives  are  to 
lure  industry  and  not  vacation  dol- 
lars. 

A  near  perfect  climate  and  un- 
limited natural  beauty  were  Ashe- 
ville's basic  natural  attractions. 

The  belief  that  high  altitude  was 
beneficial  to  ailing  lungs  gave  a 
further  unearned  boost  to  the  city  and 
its  ability  to  play  host  to  visitors. 

However,  Asheville  has  long  used 
the  magic  of  effective  advertising  and 
promotion  to  build  its  present  $35 
million   level   of  annual  tourist   sales. 

(See  ASHEVILLE,  page  73) 
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Biltmore  Manor,  for  many  years  one  of 
Asheville's  most  famous  and  visited  at- 
tractions, is  synonymous  with  local  tourism. 
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Frontier  Land's  Deadwood  Gulch  Chapel,  complete  with  stained  glass  win- 
dows, will  have  Sunday  services.  Dead  trees  in  the  foreground  will  be  erected 
to  give  Deadwood  Gulch  its  name.  Several  stand  in  the  streets  of  the  Gulch. 


CHEROKEE    FRONTIER    LAND   "WITHOUT 
EQUAL"    IN    EASTERN    UNITED   STATES 

BY  BOB  GOFORTH 

President,  Cherokee  Chamber  of  Commerce 


new  multimillion  dollar  tourist 
attraction,  without  equal  in  eastern 
America,  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  on  June  first  of  this  year.  This 
attraction,  known  as  Frontier  Land, 
is  now  under  construction  in  western 
North  Carolina  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Cherokee.  Plans  for  this 
huge  project  were  announced  a  few 
months  ago  by  R.  B.  Coburn,  founder 
and  operator  of  Ghost  Town  in  Mag- 
gie Valley  and  Six  Gun  Territory  in 
Silver  Springs,  Florida.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Frontier  Land  will  do  for 
Cherokee  what  Ghost  Town  did  for 
Maggie  Valley. 

The  Indian  Agency  officials  greeted 
the  announcement  and  the  beginning 
of  work  on  the  project  as  another 
milestone  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  reservation.  One 
official  remarked  that  this  "could 
well  be  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  Cherokee.  It  promises  to 
increase  and  stimulate  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  reservation." 

The  site  of  Frontier  Land  is  a  140- 
acre  tract  at  the  west  end  of  Soco 
Valley  on  U.  S.  19,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  U.  S.  441  and  U.  S.  19  in- 
tersection in  Cherokee  proper.  The 
property  was  leased  from  members 
of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 

Frontier  Land  consists  of  a  western 
town,  named  Deadwood  Gulch;  Fort 
Cherokee,  a  frontier  army  post;  and 
Indian  Territory,  an  11-tribe  village. 

Visitors  will  have  two  means  of 
transportation  to  Frontier  Land.  One 
is  by  train  through  a  400-foot  tun- 
nel. This  wood  burning  engine,  which 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  an  1860 
model,  was  constructed  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,   at   a   cost   of   $100,000. 


Carpenter  Tom  Myers  sands  the  rough  edge  off  an  "A"  for  the  Dead- 
wood  Gulch  Bank.  All  signs,  furniture  and  furnishings  are  authentic 
replicas    of    the    earlier    o"c    frontier    towns,    and    no    detail    is    spared. 


The  wheel  is  "fixed"  so  the  house  will  win  every  time.  With  Myers  is 
marshal  "Trigger"  Young.  The  town  pump  may  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  all  replicas  are  made  in  the  blacksmith  or  carpenter  shops. 
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The    railroad    ride    is    approximately 
one  and  a  half  miles  long. 

In  addition  to  the  train  there  will 
also  be  a  gondola  cable  ride  to  carry 
the  visitors  from  the  parking  lot  to 
the  center  of  Frontier  Land.  The 
choice  of  rides  will  be  optional  as  the 
visitor  may  ride  the  train  in  and  the 
gondola  lift  back  or  vice  versa. 

Russell  Pearson,  the  nation's  top 
designer  of  theme  parks  who  also 
designed  Ghost  Town  in  Maggie  Val- 
ley and  Six  Gun  Territory  in  Silver 
Springs,  Florida,  is  the  man  respon- 
sible for  the  design  and  construction 
of  Frontier  Land. 

Authentic   Western   Americana 

The  western  town  consists  of  15 
buildings  which  include  the  old  saloon, 
newspaper  office,  restaurant,  general 
store,  etc.  All  of  the  stores,  shops,  and 
saloons  will  be  furnished  with  authen- 
tic  western   Americana. 

Fort  Cherokee,  a  town  in  itself,  is 
200-feet  square  and  is  constructed  of 
hand-hewn  cypress  logs.  An  estimated 
10,000  logs  shipped  in  from  Florida 
will  go  into  the  fort.  The  palisade 
will  be  16-feet  high  and  the  block- 
houses at  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  fort  will  rise  another  eight 
feet.  Within  the  fort  itself  will  be 
the  old  sutler's  store,  the  old  fur 
trader's  store,  blacksmith  shop,  fron- 
tier doctor's  office,  arsenal,  gunsmith 
shop,  guard  house,  troop  quarters 
and   officer's  quarters. 

Twelve  six-pounder  cannons,  exact 
replicas  of  those  used  by  the  cavalry 
in  the  Civil  War,  are  now  being  manu- 
factured in  Winchester,  Pennsylvania. 
They  will  be  fired  in  mock  battles 
when  the  Indians  attack  the  fort  on 
their   ponies. 

Tremendous   Economy    Boost 

Indian  Territory  is  composed  of 
the  dwellings  and  trappings  of  11  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Hides  have  been  ordered 
from  Montana  for  the  teepees  and  are 
all  treated  to  give  them  a  look  of  age. 
The  grass  came  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  red  clay  to  fashion  the  sweat 
houses  came  from  Georgia. 

Pearson  stated  that  Indian  Terri- 
tory will  be  as  authentic  and  historic 
as  possible.  He  said  he  wanted  the 
visitors  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the 
Indians  other  than  the  Cherokee,  such 
as  the  plain  tribes,  warring  tribes, 
and  the  migratory  tribes. 

In  the  area  behind  the  Indian  dwell- 
ings are  corrals  with  buffalo,  long 
horned  cattle,  deer,  sheep,  wolves,  and 
prairie  dogs. 

Frontier  Land  is  an  authentic  re- 
creation of  the  old  west.  It  will  em- 
ploy between  200  and  300  persons  and 
boost  the  local  payroll  in  excess  of 
$250,000. 

The  combination  of  Ghost  Town  in 
Maggie  Valley  and  Frontier  Land  in 
Cherokee  has  been  a  tremendous  boost 
to  the  economy  of  all  western  North 
Carolina. 


Ned  Welch,  from  three  generations  of  family  blacksmiths,  puts  the 
finishing  touches  on  Concstooo  wagon.  He  has  constructed  all  the 
wagons  to  be  used   in   Frontier  Land   in  addition  to  all  the   iron  work. 
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Fort  Cherokee  was  built  with  almost  10,000  logs  shipped  in  from  Florida.  The 
Fort  will  include  200  square  feet.  In  the  foreground  is  the  Fort  Commander's 
headquarters  and  on  the  right,  complete  with  iron  barred  windows,  is  the  stockade. 
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The  depot  which  is  almost  completed  is  the  first  stop  on  the  railroad  which  runs 
into  Deadwood  Gulch.  Frontier  Land  will  employ  between  200  and  300  persons  and 
boost    the    local    payroll    in    excess    of    $250,000.    It    is    situated    on     140    acres. 


Frontier  Land  builder  R.  B.  Coburn  talks  with  Cherokee  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President  Bob  Goforth.  On  the  right  is  Carol  White,  general  manager  for  the 
Cherokee  Historical  Association  which  operates  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian,   Oconoluffee    Indian  Village,   and   the    outdoor    drama    "Unto    These    Hills." 
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By  Corinne  A.  Killian 


The  North  Carolina  National  Park, 
Parkway  and  Forests  Development 
Commission  was  created  by  the  1947 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It 
is  an  official  State  agency  and  is  em- 
powered to  represent  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  dealing  with  the 
federal  government  relative  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and 
the  North  Carolina  National  Forests. 

The  tourist  and  travel  interest  gen- 
erated by  these  areas  makes  it  im- 
perative that  North  Carolina,  which 
has  an  investment  of  $4,000,000  in  pro- 
viding these  areas  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, be  actively  concerned.  This 
commission,  therefore,  is  by  statute 
charged  with  carrying  out  this  respon- 
sibility in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote the  scenic,  recreational,  and 
tourist  resources  of  the  mountain 
region  of  North  Carolina. 

The  commission  is  composed  of 
seven  members  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Officers  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  commission  from  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  The  Secretary  is 
not  a  member  of  the  commission,  but 
is  also  elected  annually  by  the  commis- 
sioners. The  one  salaried  employee, 
the  Administrative  Secretary-Budget 
Officer,  is  employed  by  the  State.  The 
headquarters  office  is  located  in 
Waynesville,  N.  C.  and  meetings  are 
held  quarterly. 

Members  presently  serving  on  the 
commission  are:  F.  H.  Brown,  Jr., 
Cullowhee,  Chairman;  Bob  Sloan, 
Franklin,  Vice-Chairman;  William 
Medford,  Waynesville;  W.  R.  Winkler, 
Boone;  Kelly  E.  Bennett,  Bryson 
City,  W.  F.  Osborne,  Sparta;  Paul  W. 


Warlick,  Asheville;  L.  Y.  Biggerstaff, 
Hendersonville,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Corinne  A.  Killian,  Waynesville,  Ad- 
ministrative  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  commission  also  ac- 
tively participate  in  various  area  or- 
ganizations such  as  Western  North 
Carolina  Associated  Communities,  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Travel  Council. 

Since  the  tourist  industry  is  one  of 
the  major  items  in  the  economy  of 
the  mountain  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, much  activity  of  the  commission 
is  devoted  to  efforts  to  promote  con- 
struction of  adequate  highways  and 
to  develop  recreational  facilities  such 
as  campgrounds,  trails,  visitor  centers 
and  picnic  areas  and  to  insure  their 
maintenance.  This  is  accomplished  by 
working  closely  with  our  Congress- 
men, with  superintendents  or  super- 
visors of  the  three  federal  areas,  and 
with  representatives  of  adjoining 
states  which  share  lands  of  these 
areas.  Members  of  the  commission 
have  appeared  before  committees  of 
the  federal  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  explain  the  need  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  completion 
and  maintenance  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

As  each  year  shows  substantial  in- 
creases in  visitation,  with  1963  total- 
ing 5,258,700  visitors  for  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park; 
7,233,900  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way; and  3,979,500  for  Pisgah  and 
Nantahala    National    Forests,    it    can 


readily  be  seen  that  constant  vigilance 
must  be  maintained  by  the  commis- 
sion in  order  that  federal  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment may  be  increased  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  climbing  annual  visita- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year,  this  commis- 
sion acted  as  agent  for  Governor 
Terry  Sanford  in  planning  and  ar- 
ranging a  conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Conservation  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  In  connection 
with  this  conference,  a  tour  was  ar- 
ranged for  members  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, who  made  an  "on  the  site"  inspec- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
into  Georgia  is  being  planned.  The 
congressional  delegation  and  invited 
representatives  of  the  governors  of 
the  ten  Appalachian  states  were  then 
taken  to  Fontana  Village,  N.  C,  where 
they  joined  the  t4h  Annual  Conserva- 
tion Roundup.  At  this  joint  meeting, 
the  Hon.  Wayne  Aspinall,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  was  the  featured 
speaker. 

In  August  of  1961,  the  commission 
co-sponsored  with  the  National  Park 
Service  a  25th  anniversary  observance 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which  was 
attended  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
and  others  from  Washington.  A  heli- 
copter tour  was  arranged  at  that  time, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  presenting 
first-hand  what  was  needed  in  the 
way  of  further  developments  in  the 
various  areas  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  September,  1961,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Forest  Service,  the 
vice-chairman  of  this  commission 
served  as  chairman  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee for  an  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Week's  Law  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  at 
which  time  the  principal  speaker  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman. 

An  important  project  of  the  com- 
mission is  that  of  careful  supervision 
of  nine  different  stations  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  which  provide  mileage 
information  and  folders  on  accommo- 
dations and  services  available  in  var- 
ious adjacent  areas.  Only  area  folders 
are  allowed  on  the  boards,  and  each 
folder  must  be  approved  by  officials 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  by  a 
committee  of  this  commission.  Being 
the  only  form  of  advertising  allowed 
on  the  Parl:way,  this  program  was 
designed  to  be  a  convenience  to  the 
Parkway  traveler,  an  assistance  to  the 
rangers,  and  has  been  an  effective 
method  of  attracting  Parkway  travel- 
ers to  specific  spots  in  Western  North 
Carolina. 

(See  PARKWAY,  page  73) 
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The  new  resort  motel  Blockade  Runner  at  Wrightsville  Beach  is  the  newest 
evidence  ot  the  all-electric  concept  for  the  travel-serving  industry.  The  120- 
room  motel  is  served  by  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  and  is  heated  and 
cooled    electrically.    The    new    motel    is    fast    becoming    a    popular    convention    site. 

Electric  Utilities  Hustle  to  Serve  North 

Carolina's  Travel  Serving  Industry 

By  Dick  Byrd 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 


Travel  serving  businesses  of  North 
Carolina  enjoy  a  place  of  special  im- 
portance in  promotion  plans  of  the 
state's   electric   utilities. 

William  P.  McPherson,  commercial 
sales  manager  for  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Company's  30,000-square-mile 
territory  covering  about  half  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State  and  a  fourth  of  South 
Carolina,  states  that  "the  travel  in- 
dustry has  a  tremendous  impact  up- 
on our  business.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  this 
era  of  increasing  leisure  time,  and  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  assist  in 
this  growth. 

"We  take  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  services  have  helped  create 
much  of  the  leisure  time,  and  they 
have  helped  create  for  the  traveling 
public  new  luxury  and  convenience 
at  motels,  hotels  and  restaurants 
across  our  system." 

He  cited  the  growing  use  of  elec- 
tric air  conditioning,  electric  space 
heating  and  electric  cooking  as  typi- 
cal of  this  trend.  "A  restauranteur 
or  motel  or  hotel  owner  would  not 
think  of  opening  his  doors  to  the 
traveling  public  without  offering  the 
comfort  of  air  conditioning.  Electric 
heat,  though  a  relative  newcomer,  has 
the  same  advantages  of  efficiency, 
flexibility  and  cleanliness  which  are 
so  important  to  travel  service." 

Electric  heat  has  won  new  accep- 
tance among  the  travel  serving  busi- 
nesses. At  the  present  time  CP&L 
serves  120  electrically  heated  motels 
on  its  system.  "I  couldn't  say  exactly 
how  many  rooms  this  represents," 
McPherson  said,  "but  they  would  cer- 
tainly number  in  the   thousands." 


Surveys  show  that  out-of-state  visi- 
tors average  spending  two  days  and 
one  night  in  North  Carolina.  Travelers 
spent  $68  million  at  North  Carolina 
eating  places  and  $45.6  million  for 
lodging  during  1962. 

McPherson  claims  that  lodgings 
have  become  more  comfortable  and 
food  more  appetizing  through  the  use 
of  electric  facilities  for  heating,  cool- 
ing and  cooking. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
how  the  all-electric  concept  has  af- 
fected the  travel  industry  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  seven-story  Blockade  Run- 
ner resort  hotel  at  Wrightsville  Beach, 
an  all  electric  120-room  facility. 

CP&L's  lines  serve  the  Tar  Heel 
State's  most  popular  resort  centers: 
Wilmington  and  its  surrounding 
beaches,  Fort  Fisher,  Morehead  City, 
Beaufort,  New  Bern,  Jacksonville, 
the  mid-winter  resorts  around  South- 
ern Pines  and  Pinehurst,  and  the 
mountain  attractions  including  Ashe- 
ville,  Black  Mountain,  Waynesville, 
Canton,  Maggie  Valley,  Hazelwood, 
Spruce  Pine  and  other  communities. 

Major  tourist  routes — Highways 
401,  301,  1,  70,  17  and  64— criss-cross 
CP&L  system,  which  is  headquartered 
in  the  Capital  City  of  Raleigh.  Inter- 
state Highways  95  and  40  also  tra- 
verse the  CP&L  system,  with  1-40  now 
being  pushed  through  western  North 
Carolina  mountains  within  the  shadow 
of  one  of  CP&L's  major  hydroelectric 
plants  at  Waterville,  high  on  the 
Pigeon  River.  These  tourist  routes 
have  brought  "crops"  of  new  motels 
and  restaurants.  A  prime  example 
is  Maggie  Valley,  where  15  motels 
claim    "all-electric"   honors. 


CP&L's  newest  steam-electric  plant 
will  go  into  operation  near  Asheville 
in  May,  and  much  of  its  power  pro- 
duction   will    serve    travel    businesses. 

At  the  end  of  1963,  CP&L  counted 
61,089  commercial  customers  on  its 
lines,  a  high  percentage  of  which  are 
businesses  directly  related  to  serving 
the   travel   trade. 

On  April  6,  CP&L  launched  the 
latest  of  several  promotional  cam- 
paigns to  increase  commercial  power 
use.  Titled  "Cook's  Tour,"  the  cam- 
paign is  coordinated  by  the  company's 
31  commercial  salesmen  throughout 
the  system  to  emphasize  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  cooking  and  water 
heating  for  restaurants. 

CP&L  has  two  unique  "restaurants 
on  wheels"  which  take  the  message  of 
electric  service  directly  to  the  food 
service  customer.  These  mobile  units 
are  equipped  with  various  pieces  of 
electric  cooking  equipment  tailor- 
made  for  restaurant  use. 

Quoting  a  report  released  by  the 
N.  C.  Travel  Council  on  Tar  Heel 
travel,  McPherson  said  "This  $445,- 
000,000  (spent  by  travelers  in  N.  C. 
during  1962)  is  a  6.3  percent  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year.  I'm 
sure  increases  in  1963  and  1964  are 
even  greater.  Our  restaurant  opera- 
tors and  motel  and  hotel  people  will 
want  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  maximum  profits  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  food  and  offer  lodg- 
ing which  will  encourage  their  guests 
to  return  again  and  again.  We  feel 
that  electric  service  is  the  best  means 
of  assuring  this  repeat  business  for 
Variety   Vacationland." 


Located  near  Asheville,  much  of  the 
billion  kilowatt-hours-per-year  produc- 
tion of  this  new  power  plant  will  serve 
western  travel  attractions  as  electric 
utilities  oird  for  the  terrific  demands  of 
future     travel     and    tourist    enterprises. 
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These  are  the  members  of  the  State  Advertising  Committee  who  act  on  the  use  of 
direct  advertising  funds  for  the  State,  working  closely  with  the  C&D  Advertising 
Division.  They  are  (left  to  riaht):  James  A.  Singleton,  Red  Springs;  Chairman 
Charles    B.    Wade,    Jr.,    Winston-Sa!em;    and    Grover    C.    Bobbins,    Jr.,    Blowing     Rock. 

C&D  Committee  Directs  State's 
Advertising  and  Promotion  Expense 


Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  State 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, news  media  spread  the  word 
about  Tar  Heel  advantages  to  the 
world. 

The  committee  composed  of  Charles 
B.  Wade,  Jr.,  chairman;  and  members 
Grover  C.  Robbins,  Jr.,  and  James  A. 
Singleton,  acts  on  the  use  of  direct 
advertising  funds  of  the  State.  Acting 
Director  Ted  Davis  of  the  Travel  In- 
formation Division  is  Secretary. 

This  year,  with  the  Committee's 
guidance,  approximately  $428,400  will 
be  invested  in  advertising  across  the 
media  scene  in  magazines,  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  bill- 
boards. The  participation  of  the  State 
in  travel  and  sports  shows  at  selected 
cities  and  special  promotions  also 
comes  under  the  hand  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

All  advertising  is  laid  out  and 
placed  by  the  State's  Advertising 
agency,  Bennett  Advertising  of  High 


Point.  The  agency  creates  and  recom- 
mends advertisements,  programs,  pro- 
motional events,  and  suggests  media 
to  best  accomplish  the  aims  of  the 
Advertising  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Division  charged  with  seeing 
that  the  policies  of  the  Committee  are 
carried  out  is  the  Travel  Information 
Division.  It  used  to  be  designated  the 
Advertising  Division.  Only  the  name 
was  changed,  all  former  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Division  re- 
mained and  new  ones  were  added. 
Interns  Research 

In  1963  Governor  Terry  Sanford 
assigned  several  "interns"  to  C  &  D 
for  various  studies.  One  of  these 
young  men  who  had  shown  an  interest 
in  State  Government  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  researching  the  inquiry 
sources  of  the  Travel  Information  Di- 
vision. 

He  went  through  thousands  of  rec- 
ords and  compiled  the  names  and  lo- 
cations   of   media    from    which    great 


number  of  inquiries  had  come. 
Through  careful  analysis  he  arrived 
at  cost-per-inquiry  for  each  advertise- 
ment in  all  areas. 

Results  from  various  magazines 
and  newspapers  were  noted  and  tabu- 
lated and  when  he  had  finished,  the 
Division  had  a  picture  of  how  to  in- 
crease qualified  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion and  literature  on  North  Carolina. 

This  was  a  new  approach  to  the 
value  and  pulling  power  for  the  Di- 
vision's advertising.  Proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  action  resulting  from 
the  study  is  now  showing  up.  The 
month  of  March  brought  in  the  high- 
est number  of  inquiries  ever  received 
in  a  single  month  in  the  history  of  the 
Division.  Actually,  more  inquiries 
were  received  in  March,  1964,  than  in 
the  entire  first  quarter  of  1963. 

The  Division  continually  urges  local 
attractions  to  cooperate  and  run  ad- 
vertising to  supplement  that  of  the 
State.  In  a  recent  talk  the  Division's 
acting  director  said:  "Research  is  nec- 
essary to  profit  from  our  advertising. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  develop  re- 
search and  analytic  techniques  at  the 
local  community  or  resort  level  as  it 
is  in  the  state  or  national  levels. 
From  such  studies  valid  comparisons 
may  be  made. 

"Every  individual,  business  and 
agency  who  receives  benefit  from  tour- 
ist expenditures  shares  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  research,  since  the  re- 
search should  be  designed  to  increase 
the  benefits.  Every  organization  and 
agency  of  government  that  is  respon- 
sible for  resource  use  and  economic 
development  has  a  responsibility  in 
supporting  tourist  travel  research. 

"Since  every  taxpayer  ultimately 
benefits  from  tourist  expenditures 
(3%  of  the  total  revenue  of  N.  C. 
comes  from  out-of-state  travelers), 
government  is  interested,  but  broad 
groups  of  businesses  receive  direct 
and  indirect  benefits  from  tourism, 
and  they,  too  should  contribute  toward 
research  (through  the  Travel  Council 
(Continued) 


PS 


In  the  C&D  Advertising  Division  photographer  Charles  Clark  and 
secretary  Sylvia  Bolton  examine  proofs  to  determine  which  nega- 
tives   to    print    for    news    media    and    advertising     publication     use. 


Travel  Editor  Miriam  Rabb,  Acting  Advertising  Division  Director 
Ted  Davis,  and  Administrative  Assistant  Evelyn  Covington  select 
from  dozens  of  photographs  the  most  suitable   for  publicity   release. 
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or    other    organizations)    and    toward 
supplemental    advertising." 

Five  Categories 

In  the  study  of  tourists  and  what 
makes  them  visit  a  certain  area,  it 
was  necessary  to  classify  and  study 
each  type  of  recreational  and  cultural 
attraction.  These  and  their  drawing 
abilities  appear  something  like  this: 

(1)  Static  Display:  Museums,  exhibi- 
tions and  other  facilities  displaying 
objects  under  glass.  These  have  large 
attendances,  but  relatively  small  reve- 
nues. These  must  be  publicly  subsi- 
dized, but  cannot  be  discounted  as 
drawing  cards  for  areas  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

(2)  Static  Spectator:  "The  Lost  Col- 
ony," "Unto  These  Hills,"  and  "Horn 
In  The  West"  fall  in  this  category. 
These  are  limited  in  the  number  of 
spectators  who  can  watch  "x"  number 
of  performances,  so  little  can  be  done 
to  increase  attendance  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point. 

(3)  Dynamic  Spectator:  Team  sport- 
ing events,  baseball,  football,  and  so 
on.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween attendance  and  investment  and 
profit  for  the  investors. 

(4)  Participating  Attractions:  State 
parks  such  as  Fort  Macon  which  has 
the  highest  attendance  of  any  of  the 
State's  park  attractions;  "Frontier 
Land"  at  Cherokee;  "Ghost  Town"  at 
Maggie  Valley;  "National  Seashore 
Park"  at  Hatteras;  hunting  at  Matta- 
muskeet;  and  fishing  along  the  coast. 
Return  visits  to  these  attractions  are 
most  important  as  are  new  visitors  to 
the  area. 

(5)  Super  Attractions:  The  N.  C. 
Trade  Fair,  State  Fair,  and  the  sug- 
gested 1985  World's  Fair  commemo- 
rating the  colonization  of  America  by 
the  first  English  Colony. 

When  all  cultural  and  recreational 
attractions  have  been  tabulated,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  eco- 
nomic concept  of  all  attractions; 
measure  the  market  support  for  them ; 
relate  advertising  budgets  to  the  nec- 
essary market  support;  and  calculate 
the  greatest  return  of  visitors  to  the 
attractions  of  the  State  with  the  most 
effective  advertising  program. 

A  good  advertising  program  will 
consider  population,  population  densi- 
ties of  the  areas  in  which  advertising- 
is  to  be  run,  and  the  number  of  return 
visits  to  the  State  which  can  be  en- 
couraged and  realized. 

Distance  from  the  attractions  has 
a  powerful  effect  on  tourism.  North 
Carolina  is  lucky  in  this  respect  since 
it  is  within  a  500-mile  radius  of  about 
50  percent  of  the  country's  total 
population. 

N.  C.  Now  Twelfth 

Once  a  leader  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  advertising  tourist 
attractions,  North  Carolina  with  $428,- 
400  tagged  for  tourist  and  industrial 


attention  is  twelfth  on  direct  tourist 
advertising  and  eighteenth  in  indus- 
trial space. 

Topping  North  Carolina's  $428 
thousand,  according  to  a  recent  na- 
tional survey  by  Curtis  Publications, 
is  Georgia  with  $706  thousand; 
Florida,  $2.4  million;  and  Virginia, 
$1.02  million.  Other  states  which  top 
North  Carolina  in  advertising  funds 
are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Hawaii,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Several  states  tie  for  12th  place  with 
North  Carolina. 

Other  State  advertising  which  is 
determined  by  the  policy  of  the  Adver- 
tising Committee  is  industrial  adver- 
tising. Over  the  years  many  types  of 
ads  have  been  run  in  national  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Recent  ads  have  caught  the  eye  of 
industrialists  and  engineers  charged 
with  placing  new  plants  in  new  loca- 
tions, and  with  expanding  existing 
factories. 

Two  of  the  State's  industrial  ads 
this  year  have  received  Starch  ratings 
that  show  greater  reader  interest 
than  all  other  similar  advertising  in 
the  same  magazines. 

Actual  results  of  the  State's  overall 
advertising  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
growth  of  industry  in  the  State.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
addition  to  the  direct  advertising  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  on 
television,  there  is  the  word-of-mouth 
advertising  of  people  and  companies 
already  in  business  here.  The  history 
of  the  State  from  a  sound  fiscal  stand- 
point is  most  important.  Industrialists 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  what 
you  say  you'll  do,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, in  what  you  have  done  in  the 
past. 

"Good  Government  is  a  Habit"  still 
stands  out  as  a  leader  and  eyecatching- 
phrase,  backed  up  by  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  educational  and 
industrial  systems  of  the  State. 

North  Carolina's  growth  industri- 
ally is  in  part  the  result  of  all  types 
of  advertising,  paid,  free,  word-of- 
mouth,  and  personal.  The  State's  ad- 
vertising program  pays  regular  divi- 
dends annually. 

CHEROKEE 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

given  the  Indians  initiative  to  pursue 
ways  and  means  of  improving  them- 
selves and  their  communities.  With 
the  help  of  the  Cherokee  Agency,  they 
have  been  able,  in  the  past  two  years, 
to  persuade  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  private  lending  in- 
stitutions to  make  financing  available 
for  the  first  time.  They  have  also  been 
successful  in  obtaining  FHA  insured 
loans  for  home  construction  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Tribal  Council,  governing  body 
of  the   Cherokees,  now  has   adequate 


revenues  to  support  many  needed 
services  and  facilities,  as  well  as  capi- 
tal improvements.  The  reservation  has 
full-fledged  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments to  serve  the  community.  Since 
the  first  of  this  year,  they  have  pur- 
chased a  new,  modern  fire  engine.  The 
Council  also  provides  garbage  collec- 
tion service,  for  the  entire  reservation 
with  two  modern  trucks,  and  even 
supply  garbage  cans  in  many  in- 
stances. 

There  is  a  $700,000  water  and 
sewer  system  under  construction  on 
the  reservation.  Scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  the  fall,  the  system  will 
serve  the  majority  of  the  area  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  town  of  Chero- 
kee and  it  is  built  to  handle  the 
growth  expected  through  1985.  It  will 
do  much  to  improve  sanitation  condi- 
tions of  the   Cherokee  people. 

The  Tribal  Council,  aided  by  Agency 
officials,  has  constructed  paved  park- 
ing lots,  community  buildings,  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  have  even  built  a 
shopping  center.  Tribal  officials  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  project  to  build 
a  civic  auditorium,  and  office  building 
to  serve  the  community  and  accom- 
modate conventions. 

The  battles  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  war  against  unsatis- 
factory conditions.  While  most  In- 
dians throughout  the  U.  S.  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  disease  associated 
with  poor  living  standards  than  the 
general  population,  the  Cherokees' 
disease  rate  is  the  same  as  that  of 
general  population.  The  average  life 
span  of  all  Indians  is  43  years,  while 
the  Cherokees  live  to  an  average  of  63 
years.  Nationally,  the  rate  of  still- 
births among  other  Indians  is  almost 
100  percent  higher  than  that  of  the 
Cherokees. 

Model  Reservation 

All  of  these  accomplishments  have 
moved  the  Cherokee  tribe  far  ahead 
of  all  others  in  terms  of  economic 
status  and  standard  of  living  and  has 
prompted  the  Commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  call 
Cherokee  "The  model  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  country."  In  the  Federal 
government's  war  against  poverty 
among  Indians,  Cherokee  is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  example  of  what  can 
be  done  on  reservations. 

The  Cherokees  have  not  ceased  to 
fight,  however,  and,  if  anything  they 
are  fighting  even  harder  than  ever. 
They  have  come  to  realize  the  value 
of  hard  work  in  improving  their  situ- 
ation and  that  the  war  against  pover- 
ty is  a  war  that  has  no  armistice. 

As  a  former  chief  of  the  Cherokees 
put  it,  "In  this  day  and  time,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still.  A 
community  is  either  moving  forward 
or  moving  backward." 

The  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina, 
without  doubt,  do  not  intend  to  move 
backward. 
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Brockman  Retires  from  Gastonia  ESC 
Office,  Harrelson  Named  Successor 

Taken  from  The  Gastonia  Gazette 


Earle  W.  Brockman,  whose  name 
has  been  synonymous  with  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  in 
Gastonia  for  three  decades,  retired 
May  31.  His  departure,  at  the  age  of 
75,  brings  an  end  to  an  era  in  Gas- 
tonia. Brockman  has  been  on  the  job 
almost  31  years.  He's  the  only  man- 
ager the  local  Employment  Security 
Commission  has  ever  had. 

He  opened  the  Gastonia  office  in 
August,  1933,  during  the  great  de- 
pression. He  had  one  assistant  and 
their  job  was  primarily  to  line  up 
folks  for  WPA  work  and  the  relief 
lines. 

This  was  part  of  the  National  Re- 
Employment  Service,  the  beginning 
of  what  was  to  commonly  become 
known  as  the  "unemployment  office." 
The  office  was  in  a  small  room  in  the 
courthouse  where  it  remained  until 
1935.  It  then  moved  to  the  basement 
of  City  Hall  and  in  September,  1935, 
became  the  North  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Service,  going  under  State  juris- 
diction for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Brockman  recalls  that  in  1936 
the  Social  Security  Law  was  passed 
and  the  states  had  to  conform.  It  took 
a  year  for  his  office  to  collect  unem- 
ployment tax.  Unemployment  (bene- 
fit) payments  began  in  1938. 

It  was  in  1938,  too,  that  the  office 
was  moved  to  the  Masonic  Temple. 
By  this  time,  the  staff  had  increased 
to  20.  There  was  still  a  depression 
and  unemployment  was  widespread. 

The  office  stayed  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  10  years,  moving  temporarily 
to  York  Street  in  1948  and  then  oc- 
cupying familiar  quarters  on  E.  Main 
Avenue  until  1957  when  it  moved  to 
its  own  building  at  the  corner  of  W. 
Main  and  Chester  Street. 

Brockman  has  literally  seen  Gas- 
tonia grow  up,  business  and  industrial, 
wise,  since  he  took  the  helm  of  the 
Employment   Security   Commission. 

He  saw  the  office's  original  pur- 
pose change  from  providing  relief  to 
the  unemployed  to  serving  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  from  a  job- 
placement  standpoint. 

While  developing  the  job-placement 
program,  his  staff  has  increased  its 
service  to  the  entire  County,  with  the 


exception  of  Cherryville  which  is 
served  by  the  Lincolnton  office  be- 
cause of  distance.  His  staff  has  helped 
employers  down  through  the  years 
to  secure  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
has  found  jobs  for  literally  thousands 
of  folks  out  of  work. 

A  native  of  Spartanburg  County  in 
South  Carolina,  Brockman  graduated 
in  1912  with  a  BA  degree  from  Fur- 
man  University.  He  taught  school  for 
awhile  and  then  returned  to  Furman 
as  business  manager. 

He  stayed  on  that  job  for  four  or 
five  years  and  then  moved  to  Char- 
lotte in  1930  where  he  became  a 
traveling  salesman.  While  a  sales- 
man, he  moved  to  Gastonia  where  he 
opened  the  employment  office  under 
President  Roosevelt  in  1933.  He's  been 
in  Gastonia  ever  since. 

Before  his  retirement  some  85  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of 
Brockman's  turned  out  at  a  mammoth 
testimonial  dinner  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  only  boss  the  local  office  ever 
had.  Those  who  planned  the  party 
sent  letters  to  125  former  employees 
and  some  70  were  present.  The  dining 
room  at  the  local  Holiday  Inn  was 
elaborately  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion and  the  buffet  featured  three 
meals. 

Many  of  those  who  came  got  their 
first  start  under  Brockman  as  he  built 
the  local  office  into  one  of  the  State's 
best. 

Carl  B.  Harrelson  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Cherryville,  succeeded  Brockman  as 
manager  of  the  Gastonia  office.  He 
has  been  with  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  since  July,  1954. 
He  worked  as  an  interviewer  in  New- 
ton for  two  years,  as  a  veterans  em- 
ployment representative  in  Lenoir  for 
eight  months,  and  in  a  higher  capa-^ 
city  as  a  veterans  representative  in 
the  Gastonia  office  for  two  years. 

He  moved  from  Gastonia  to  the 
state  office  in  Raleigh  in  1959  and 
worked  there  as  an  occupational 
analyst  until  his  appointment  as  man- 
ager. A  veteran  of  WWII,  Harrelson 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry Division  and  participated  in 
three  battle  campaigns  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations. 


EARLE  W.   BROCKMAN 


For  the  past  several  years  he  has 
been  active  in  the  American  Legion 
and  has  held  offices  a.s  commander, 
adjutant,  and  veterans  service  officer 
in  local  posts.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  various  VFW  and  Lions  Clubs. 

A  1949  graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  College,  he  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Margaret  Hughes  of 
Green  Mountain,  and  they  have  two 
children. 

"I'm  happy  to  see  a  former  em- 
ployee come  back  here  as  manager," 
said  Brockman  in  pledging  his  co- 
operation to  the  new  manager.  "I  pre- 
dict for  him  success  in  operating  this 
office.  It  should  run  smoothly  and  I 
urge  that  employers  and  civic  clubs 
give  Mr.  Harrelson  the  same  coopera- 
tion they  gave  me." 

Harrelson  takes  over  one  of  the 
largest  ESC  local  offices  in  the  State. 


CARL   B.   HARRELLSON,  JR. 
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A  DRASTICALLY  HIGH  NUMBER 

OF  TAR  HEEL  YOUTH  FAIL 

MILITARY  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 


State  Acts  To  Help  Young  Military  Rejectees 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  McCATHREN 

Director,  North  Carolina  Selective  Service 


The  Task  Force  on  Manpower  Con- 
servation was  established  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963,  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  response  to  two  separate, 
but  related,  developments.  The  first 
was  a  report  indicating  that  half  of 
the  registrants  called  by  Selective 
Service  for  pre-induction  examination 
during  1962  had  been  found  not 
qualified  for  military  service.  These 
youths  were  found  lacking  in  the 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  equipment 
considered  essential  to  absorb  mili- 
tary training  and  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily in  our  modern  armed  forces.  It 
seemed  evident  that  many  of  these 
individuals  would  be  equally  handi- 
capped in  finding  acceptance  in  the 
civilian  labor  market.  The  second  de- 
velopment was  the  continued  rise  in 
youth  unemployment.  The  growing 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  per- 
sons out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
had  already  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  ominous  developments  of  the 
early  1960's,  just  as  the  population 
expansion  was  beginning  to  take 
effect. 

These  two  sets  of  indicators — the 
critical  increase  in  the  number  seek- 
ing work  and  unable  to  find  work, 
and  the  evidence  that  a  large  number 
of  these  youths  did  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  for  peace-time  mili- 
tary service — caused  the  President  to 
establish  the  Task  Force  on  Manpower 
Conservation,  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  This  committee  was 
to  prepare  a  program  for  guidance, 


testing,  counseling,  training,  and  re- 
habilitation of  young  men  found  dis- 
qualified for  military  service. 

The  assignment  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System 
thus  provided  the  nation  the  vast 
source  of  information  readily  avail- 
able from  the  files  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

Obligation  and  Privilege 

The  program  also  augmented  the 
role  of  Selective  Service.  It  might  be 
best  to  give  a  brief  history  of  Selec- 
tive Service  to  amplify  its  basic 
mission.  Selective  Service  is  the 
oldest  and  most  universal  method  of 
furnishing  men  to  the  armed  forces. 
Modern  Selective  Service  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  September 
1940,  and  has  been  continuous  since 
that  time  except  for  a  brief  period 
from  March  1947  to  June  1948.  Even 
during  that  period,  March  1947-June 
1948,  when  an  active  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  was  not  in  operation,  the 
Congress  provided  by  law  for  the 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  to 
preserve  certain  records  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  and  methods  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Selective  Service  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  the  universal  obligation  and 
privilege  of  citizens  to  defend  the 
Nation.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in 
view  of  present  world  conditions  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  defense  if  we 
are  to  protect  our  Nation  and  our 
way  of  life.  To  that  end  the  Congress, 
in  passing  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  in  1948,  as 


amended,  declared  that  "an  adequate 
armed  strength  must  be  achieved  and 
maintained  to  insure  the  security  of 
this  Nation,"  and  "in  a  free  society 
the  obligation  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  and  reserve 
components  thereof  should  be  shared 
generally  in  accordance  with  a  system 
of  selection  which  is  fair  and  which 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  national  economy."  Thus, 
there  was  placed  upon  every  young 
man  who  is  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  acceptable  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  operation  of  Selective  Service 
today  is  characterized  by  (1)  mainte- 
nance of  vast  inventories  of  man- 
power; (2)  a  large  pool  of  registrants 
who  are  classified  as  available  for 
service;  (3)  low  induction  calls;  (4) 
a  collateral  philosophy  which  pro- 
vides for  deferments  necessary  for 
sustaining  the  national  health,  safety, 
and  interest;  (5)  a  variety  of  supports 
for  enlistments  and  reserve  training; 
and  (6)  building  into  the  system  a 
posture  of  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

A  medical  interview  is  given  regis- 
trants by  the  medical  advisor  to  the 
local  board  when  the  board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  registrant  has  one 
or  more  of  the  obvious  disqualifying 
defects  or  manifests  a  condition 
listed  in  the  regulations.  Records  for 
the  previous  12  months  revealed  that 
the  various  local  boards  rejected  each 
month  some  325  registrants  who  have 
physical  or  mental  conditions  which 
obviously  disqualify  them  for  service. 
(Continued) 
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This  program  was  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  eliminates  the  expense  to 
the  Government  of  an  armed  forces 
physical  examination  for  several  hun- 
dred men  a  month.  No  man  is  in- 
ducted into  service  unless  he  has  been 
examined  by  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
amining Station  and  declared  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  accept- 
able under  current  standards. 

No  Longer  A  Draft 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  no 
longer  is  just  a  draft.  It  is  an  orderly 
and  highly  selective  procurement 
service  by  which  the  Congress  carries 
out  its  constitutional  powers  to  raise 
and  support  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation.  The  Selective  Service  System 
has  no  aim  of  its  own  to  serve.  Its 
reason  for  being  is  to  see  that  men 
are  assigned  to  the  military  or  re- 
tained in  the  supporting  civilian 
areas  so  that  the  right  man  may  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

We  must  free  ourselves  of  the 
fancy  and  the  fallacy  that  we  can 
never  successfully  operate  at  the 
same  time  two  separate  and  distinct 
manpower  procurement  systems  dur- 
ing an  emergency.  History  has  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  that  in  any 
emergency  requiring  a  major  national 
effort,  the  volunteer  system  of  man- 
power procurement  has  proven  in- 
adequate. After  long  years  of  re- 
peated trial,  we  are  learning  that  it 
is  inadequate  simply  because  it  is 
unmanageable.  Everyone  admires  and 
likes  to  think  of  the  volunteer  as  a 
willing  fellow.  The  unrecognized  fact 
is  that  the  act  of  volunteering  for  one 
thing  often  is  really  a  manifestation 
of  unwillingness  to  do  another.  Yet 
the  other  may  be  more  vital  to  the 
national  interest.  The  volunteer  sys- 
tem makes  no  provision  for  equitable 
and  individual  manpower  distribution 
among  all  manpower  claimants.  It 
drains  manpower  from  all  levels,  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  activities,  with- 
out regard  for  their  need  in  some 
other  area  of  the  war  effort.  Think 
what  chaos  would  reign  if  suddenly 
everyone  volunteered.  We  know  of  no 
one  who  would  have  the  time,  the 
training,  or  the  ability,  to  bring  order 
out  of  that  condition.  Selective  classi- 
fication by  the  Selective  Service  local 
board  is  a  responsibility  so  funda- 
mentally and  vitally  necessary  to  the 
orderly  mobilization  and  use  of  the 
manpower  resource  that  it  greatly 
transcends  in  importance  any  of  the 
elements  of  compulsion  which  we 
habitually  associate  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  process. 

Confidence   In   Fairness 

The  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  not  an  experiment.  The  history 
of  compulsory  military  service  in  this 
country  has  made  one  fact  abundantly 


clear:  no  system  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice in  this  country  could  long  endure 
without  the  support  of  the  people.  The 
people  of  this  country  will  support  a 
compulsory  system  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  themselves  more  or  less 
operate  it.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try operate  Selective  Service  to  a 
major  extent  through  the  more  than 
4,000  local  Selective  Service  boards 
throughout  the  country. 

The  manpower  resource  with  which 
we  are  so  vitally  concerned,  the  re- 
source which  is  the  common  factor 
in  every  emergency  plan,  is  defined 
in  various  ways  by  the  great  multi- 
tude of  manpower  resource  and  claim- 
ant agencies.  The  Selective  Service 
System  thinks  of  this  national  man- 
power resource  as  being  everybody 
who  can  do  anything  in  the  defense 
effort.  Yet,  despite  our  very  broad 
identification  of  the  manpower  re- 
source, we  know  only  too  well  that 
this  resource  is  limited.  Realistic  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  demands 
that,  in  addition  to  selective  place- 
ment, we  press  constantly  for  educa- 
tion in  utilization. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  an 
agency  of  the  Government  so  very 
close  to  the  people  that  it  deserves 
more  of  their  thoughtful  attention 
than  it  normally  has  received. 
Manpower    Task    Force 

Recently  North  Carolina  partici- 
pated in  a  survey  known  as  Manpower 
Task  Force  or  a  Task  Force  report. 
Actually,  it  was  a  report  of  about 
150  registrants  through  Selective 
Service  who  had  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  mental  requirements  for  the 
armed  forces.  Based  on  statistics  from 
this  report,  of  which  North  Carolina 
was  a  part  of  a  national  survey,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  recently  released  fig- 
ures of  the  Task  Force  on  Manpower 
Conservation. 

In  that  report  he  pointed  out  that 

(1)  one-third  of  the  Nation's  youth 
would,  on  examination,  be  found  un- 
qualified    for     military     service,     and 

(2)  that  poverty  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  these  youth  would  fail  to 
meet  those  physical  and  mental  stan- 
dards. 

He  further  stated  that  the  war  on 
poverty  would  not  be  won  overnight, 
and  that  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  those  young  men  already  out 
of  school  who  would  fail  to  meet  the 
mental  and  health  achievement  stan- 
dards. 

As  a  result,  he  has  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
conduct,  as  soon  as  possible,  exami- 
nation of  all  new  registrants  who  are 
out  of  school  and  otherwise  available 
for  service. 

Tie  In  With  Governor's  Program 

The  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
provides    that    each    selective    service 
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registrant  be  classified  examined  "as 
soon  as  practicable  following  his 
registration."  For  those  who  are  no 
longer  in  school  or  college,  this  can 
best  be  done  while  they  are  still  18 
years  old. 

President  Johnson  further  empha- 
sized that  early  examination  will  not 
mean  early  induction.  There  will  be 
no  change  in  the  present  practice  of 
calling  older  registrants  for  actual 
induction  into  the  armed  forces  be- 
fore younger  ones  are  called. 

This  ties  in  definitely  with  Governor 
Sanford's  program  on  rehabilitation 
and  remedial  education  to  alleviate 
poverty  areas  within  the  boundaries 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  cooperated  with  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  in 
its  efforts  to  establish  a  counseling 
program  to  provide  a  service  to  the 
registrant  who  has  failed  to  meet 
the  educational  standards  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  purpose  of  this 
voluntary  program  is  to  help  young 
Americans  choose  the  type  of  work 
which  suits  their  interest  and  ability. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will 
also  provide  many  young  people  with 
a  better  educational  background, 
which  should  assist  them  in  qualify- 
ing for  better  job  opportunities. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  identify  those 
young  men  in  our  State  who  are,  for 
reasons  of  education  or  health,  or 
both,  not  equipped  to  accept  their 
normal  role  in  society.  So  far  we  have 
been  wasting  this  opportunity.  These 
youths  are  examined,  rejected,  and 
sent  home,  and  they  are  unqualified  to 
pursue  a  gainful  occupation  compet- 
ing with  those  of  a  higher  educational 
background.  The  time  has  come,  in 
view  of  the  ever  rising  educational 
and  training  standards  required  for 
employment  and  the  ever  rising  rate 
of  youth  unemployment,  to  consider 
what  greater  use  might  be  made  of 
the  information  the  State  Selective 
Service  System  provides.  We  are  in  a 
very  fortunate  position  to  have  a 
local  board  of  volunteers  in  every 
community  that  can  touch  the  lives 
of    our   youth    by    knowledge    of    the 
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background  of  these  registrants  and 
can  properly  refer  them  to  an  agency 
that  is  equipped  to  provide  them  with 
opportunities  of  education  and  em- 
ployment. 

Revealed  Service  Situation 

Registrants  found  not  qualified  for 
military  service  will  not  be  ignored. 
Manpower  Conservation  Units  will  be 
established  in  local  offices  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service 
where  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  men- 
tal achievement  standards  will  be 
counseled  and  referred  to  the  full 
spectrum  of  available  federal-state 
services  relating  to  manpower  devel- 
opment, training,  and  education.  Simi- 
lar referral  services  will  be  developed 
for  those  failing  to  pass  the  physical 
examination.  By  these  means  young 
men  will  have  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  for  their  rejection  and  the 
measures  they  themselves  can  take 
to  obtain  the  education,  training,  or 
health  services  which  they  might 
need. 

Clearly,  the  President's  Task  Force 
report  has  revealed  a  situation  more 
serious  and  more  extensive  than  has 
been  our  understanding.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  we  have  at 
present  the  resources  needed  to  get 
started  on  the  task  of  providing  many 
of  these  young  men  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  jobs  and  health. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
Congress  has  passed  two  historic 
measures  that  provide  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved  programs  in  the 
fields  of  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education.  With  these  and  other 
existing  programs,  for  example,  more 
than  one-quarter  of  those  who  fail  the 
achievement  tests  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965  can  be  enrolled  in  literacy 
training,  vocational  training,  or  both. 
The  Youth  Employment  Act  and  the 
National  Service  Corps  will  provide 
needed  talent  to  work  with  rejectees 
in  the  training  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  not  the  first  legisla- 
tion designed  to  upgrade  our  man- 
power resources.  In  1787  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  passed  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  providing  for  land  sales  to 
support  a  system  of  free  education; 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1862; 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  which 
supported  training;  and  the  training 
of  veterans  after  World  War  II,  to 
mention  just  a  few.  The  1964  Act  is 
far  more  comprehensive  and  places 
the  manpower  program  as  a  specific 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

Manpower  is  our  most  basic  re- 
source. If  we  are  to  enjoy  an  increas- 
ingly high  standard  of  living,  we 
must  utilize  this  resource  more  effici- 
ently and  effectively.  Our  manpower 
policies  must  go  beyond  the  short  run 
and  be  in  terms  of  future  generations. 


Rejectees  Directed  to  Local  ESC  Offices 
For  Interviews,  Counseling,  Job  Development 

By  Marshall  Duvall,  State  Employment  Service 


Approximately  one-third  of  the  men 
sent  by  local  Selective  Service  Boards 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Induction  Cen- 
ters in  North  Carolina  are  rejected  for 
reasons  of  lack  of  verbal  ability. 

This  classification  of  5-F  or  1-Y 
carries  no  stigma.  They  merely  mean 
to  the  Army  that  these  men  will  only 
be  called  for  re-examination  in  time 
of  all-out  war.  Why  do  so  many 
youngsters  lack  these  verbal  skills? 
Education  has  ever  improving  meth- 
ods for  early  identification  and  train- 
ing. Industry  appears  to  recognize  the 
problem  and  is  lending  a  hand,  but 
what  about  those  men  between  19  and 
25  years  old  who  have  been  rejected 
for  military  service? 

At  a  press  conference  on  February 
18,  1964,  Governor  Sanford  released 
information  on  a  program  involving 
the  Selective  Service  Board,  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges. The  three  cooperating  agencies 
will  refer,  test,  counsel,  and  train 
those  men  who  desire  and  can  benefit 
from  training.  According  to  a  study 
included  in  the  booklet,  "One  Third  of 
a  Nation,"  the  rejectee  wishes  to  be 
self  supporting.  To  some  this  is  diffi- 
cult and  often  impossible  because  of  a 
lack  of  basic  communicative  skills. 
The  "cycle  of  poverty"  is  a  heavy  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  rejectee's  situa- 
tion. 

The  State  Employment  Service  has 
the  responsibility  of  interviewing, 
counseling,  testing,  and  placing  the 
rejectee  on  a  job  or  in  training  or 
both.  Single  men  who  are  rejected,  by 
failing  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  or  by  having  failed  to  complete 
the  eighth  grade,  are  referred  to  the 
State  Employment  Office  that  serves 
their  county  of  residence.  The  rejectee 
is  treated  as  an  individual  and  to  some 
this  is  an  entirely  new  idea. 

A  known  fact,  proven  by  many  stu- 
dies, is  that  this  group  can  learn. 
Even  in  as  dynamic  society  as  we  live 
in  today  there  are  thousands  of  repeti- 
tive, simple  tasks  that  can  be  per- 
formed to  a  greater  degree  of  effici- 
ency by  a  person  of  low  intellectual 
ability  than  by  a  person  of  high  or 
average  ability.  "Mental  deficients 
can  be  effectively  utilized  and  when 
necessary,  can  be  effectively  rehabili- 
tated through  therapeutic  devices  of 
suitable  placement  in  a  job  within 
their  limitations  and  avoidance  of  fre- 


quent changes  in  duties  or  assign- 
ments." 1 

The  "cycle  of  poverty"  fills  a  void 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  this  group.  All 
are  looking  for  some  form  of  security. 
The  rejectee,  as  the  mountaineer  in  a 
recent  Charlotte  Observer  cartoon, 
stands  ready  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
What  are  we  offering  these  people? 
Granted,  we  need  to  help  them  but 
only  on  terms  that  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial. What  are  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  Employment  Security 
Commission,  Selective  Service  and 
educators  going  to  do  ? 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of 
operation  of  the  military  rejectee  pro- 
gram, approximately  21  percent  of 
those  sent  letters  by  the  local  Selec- 
tive Service  Boards  have  visited  the 
local  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion offices. 

At  the  early  stages  of  the  program, 
the  results  are  encouraging.  Some 
men  are  being  placed  on  jobs;  others 
are  applying  for  adult  classes  which 
several  counties  have  instituted  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  others  are  in- 
quiring as  to  when  they  might  enroll 
in  the  various  programs  offered  by 
the  adult  education  division  of  the 
Community   College   Program. 

We  believe  the  present  program  be- 
ing offered  by  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  to  be  a  genuine 
proposition  that  will  offer  to  these 
people  understanding  and  individual 
assistance. 

What  happens  when  a  young  man 
is  rejected  for  military  service  ?  If  he 
is  rejected  at  the  induction  center, 
only  after  a  thorough  study  by  the 
station  psychological  staff  to  deter- 
mine if  he  might  be  a  malingerer,  he 
is  sent  home.  Then  he  receives  a  letter 
from  the  local  board  stating,  "For  job 
assistance  report  to  the  nearest  local 
office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission."  This  letters  says  to  re- 
port only  if  the  man  does  not  have  a 
full-time,  permanent  job.  A  good  num- 
ber of  these  people  have  not  been 
registered  at  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission  local  offices,  and  the 
reaction  to  a  letter  from  the  "draft 
board"  has  ranged  from  curiosity  to 
fear. 

Once    the    man    has    made    contact 

with  with   the   Employment    Security 

Commission  it  is  our  responsibility  to 

assist  him  where  he  needs  it,  utilizing 

(See  REJECTEE,  page  66) 
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By  Carl  Newton,  State  Employment  Service 


"All  men  are  created  equal,"  the 
old  saying  goes,  "but  some  are  created 
equaller  than  others."  Economic  com- 
parison of  the  nation's  counties  un- 
covers sharp  differences,  too.  Some 
counties  have  developed  successfully 
in  various  economic  directions,  and 
attract  more  and  better  of  almost 
everything.  Other  counties  have  not 
developed  economically  and  are  losing 
resources  and  people. 

North  Carolina's  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  has  followed  this 
same  line,  and  the  "Smaller  Com- 
munities Program,"  presently  avail- 
able in  a  limited  number  of  states, 
was  offered  to  North  Carolina  in  or- 
der that  significant  help  could  be 
given  to  certain  counties  in  overcom- 
ing the  downward  economic  trends. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security's  handbook  on  the 
Smaller  Communities  Program,  "The 
specific  actions  through  which  the 
overall  objective  will  be  sought  are 
to:  (1)  determine  current  and  poten- 
tial manpower  resources  of  the  area; 
(2)  assist  in  evaluating  the  overall 
economic  resources  of  the  area;  (3) 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  and 
community  groups  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  economic  development;  (4) 
provide  employment  counseling  and 
placement  assistance  to  individuals 
for  jobs  within  or  outside  the  ai'ea; 
and  (5)  determine  training  needs  of 
the  area  and  training  potentialities 
of  these  individuals  for  use  in  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams." 

The  program  establishes  a  "mobile 
State  employment  office"  which  is  sent 
into  a  county  under  the  direction  of 
a  "Rural  Area  Representative"  who 
is  responsible  for  relations  with  local 
community  leaders;  for  coordinating 
necessary  economic  fact  gathering, 
including  manpower  information;  and 
for  scheduling  and  overall  supervision 
of    the    applicant    services.    A    group 


leader  is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  team.  A  group 
of  four  interviewers,  at  least  two  of 
whom  have  been  trained  in  employ- 
ment counseling,  are  assigned  to  the 
team  to  work  with  applicants.  A 
labor  market  analyst  works  with  the 
team  on  a  part-time  basis  to  gather 
and  develop  economic  and  manpower 
data.  Part-time  secretarial  help  is  also 
provided.  The  mobile  team  remains  in 
a  county  about  90  days. 

Ashe  County  is  the  first  area  in 
North  Carolina  to  receive  the  services 
of  the  special  mobile  team.  Located 
in  the  Appalachian  region  which  has 
been  designated  for  special  study  and 
consideration  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Ashe  County  is  classi- 
fied under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  local  leaders  worked  hard 
and  long  to  develop  their  Overall  Eco- 
nomic Development  Plan  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

In  February  a  meeting  of  the  Ashe 
County  Planning  Commission  was 
called.  Given  only  short  notice,  and 
as  another  snowfall  began  in  West 
Jefferson,  31  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  present.  They  met  with 
J.  W.  Beach,  Director  of  the  State 
Employment  Service;  Marion  Holland, 
State  FHA  Director;  Troy  Perry, 
Manager  of  the  North  Wilkesboro 
Employment  Security  Commission  of- 
fice; John  Wilson,  ESC  Area  Super- 
visor; and  other  staff  members  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  from 
Raleigh. 

After  the  program  was  discussed, 
the  group  agreed  that  they  "could 
not  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  team  in  the  county." 

During  the  first  week  in  March, 
members  of  the  mobile  employment 
team  began  training  in  Asheville  and 
work  began  in  Ashe  County  on  March 
16.  Individuals  assigned  to  the  team 
are  experienced  hands  in  Employment 
Service  work.  Tom  Roberts  was  named 
Rural   Area   Representative   and   was 


placed  in  charge  of  the  team.  A  na- 
tive of  Ashe  County,  Roberts'  home 
is  just  a  few  miles  west  of  Jefferson 
and  he  is  well  known  in  the  area.  His 
knowledge  and  familiarity  of  the  area 
was  a  great  asset  to  the  team  as  it  be- 
gan operations.  Roberts'  permanent 
assignment  with  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  is  as  Employment 
Counselor  with  the  North  Wilkesboro 
and  Lenoir  local  offices. 

Group  leader  is  Edwin  W.  Neville. 
"Nick"  is  a  mountaineer  but  was  as- 
signed to  the  group  from  the  Rocky 
Mount  local  ESC  office.  Evaluation 
and  Training  Specialist  Everett  Mc- 
Neilly  is  on  temporary  assignment  to 
the  group.  Harold  Steadman,  long- 
time employee  of  the  Spruce  Pine  local 
ESC  office;  Cecil  Tucker,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  counseling  aspects  of 
the  work;  and  Joe  Britt,  an  up-and- 
coming  young  man  with  much  talent 
and  ability,  are  the  other  three  In- 
terviewers assigned  to  the  mobile 
team.  John  "Mack"  Bennett,  Labor 
Market  Analyst  from  the  Asheville 
local  office,  thoroughly  briefed  team 
members  on  reporting  procedures, 
data  accumulation  and  other  descrip- 
tive information  required  for  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  Ashe 
County  labor  market. 

To  assemble  the  office,  supplies  came 
from  many  points.  With  a  bit  of  ad- 
venture, team  members  borrowed 
tables  from  the  West  Jefferson  Com- 
munity Building  and  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Methodist  Church.  The  tables, 
one  a  ping  pong  table,  were  set  atop 
saw  horses  in  one  of  the  four  up- 
stairs rooms  which  used  to  be  the 
ASCS  office  in  West  Jefferson.  Office 
supplies  came  from  Raleigh.  The  local 
Phenix  Chair  Company  loaned  12 
chairs  to  the  team.  On  opening  day 
a  flow  of  applicants  began. 

Attempting  to  interview  every  mem- 
ber of  the  County's  working  force, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed, 
the  mobile  team  works  in  ten  outly- 
ing points  of  the  County  in  addition 
to  the  Jefferson-West  Jefferson  office 
so  everyone  in  the  area  will  have  a 
chance  to  register  and  receive  the  apti- 
tude exercises.  Some  of  the  points  out 
in  the  County  are  in  community  build- 
ings and  in  schools.  One  point  is  in 
a  voting  place  and  another  at  a  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  experi- 
ment station. 

The  mobile  team  has  worked  over- 
time to  accomplish  the  survey.  On 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  for  ex- 
ample, members  worked  in  order  to 
see  the  many  Easter  shoppers  who 
flocked  to  West  Jefferson  and  regis- 
tered 238  applicants. 

Work  of  the  local  leaders  is  out- 
standing. County  Commissioners  Q.  A. 
Duncan,  M.  H.  Dollar,  and  George 
Bowers  have  given  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  program.  Gwyn  Cam- 
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bill,  Planning-  Commission  Chairman, 
is  almost  a  member  of  the  team.  Local 
merchants  have  talked  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  urged  them  to  visit  the 
team.  Arnold  Sink  and  Hoyt  Potts  of 
radio  station  WKSK,  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Anderson,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
Skyland  Post,  have  given  invalu- 
able news  coverage  to  the  pro- 
gram. A.  B.  Addington,  County  Agent, 
helped  line  up  work  centers  in  the  out- 
lying points  of  the  County.  Frank 
James  and  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation staff  set  up  the  testing  and 
counseling  program  in  the  schools  and 
assisted  in  many  ways.  Clayborn 
Sheets  of  the  ASCS  office  assisted  in 
innumberable  matters.  Tom  Cocker- 
ham,  Mayor  of  Jefferson,  and  West 
Jefferson's  Mayor,  Carl  Graybeal, 
both  gave  their  support  to  the  pro- 
gram as  did  Wayne  Keller  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Electric  Company.  At  every 
turn  these  and  many  other  busy  Ashe 
County  people  made  the  needs  of  the 
program  their  business.  The  local 
spirit  is  essential  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  goals  of  the 
Smaller  Communities  Program. 


Resort  Institute  To  Train  Workers  In 

Tor  Heel  Tourist  and  Recreation  Fields 


TOM    ROBERTS 

Congress  has  looked  with  favor  on 
the  Smaller  Communities  Program 
and  has  made  money  available  to  con- 
tinue it  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
unique,  intense  effort  of  community 
development  and  economic  improve- 
ment may  be  in  effect  in  North  Caro- 
lina's Appalachian  region  for  another 
year.  In  Ashe  County,  leaders  have 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  State  in 
this  unusual  labor  survey  so  they  may 
know  the  area's  labor  force,  the  em- 
ployment and  training  needs  of  its 
people;  and  the  plan  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  overall  economic  im- 
provement program  already  begun  by 
citizens  of  the  County. 

We  hope  the  Smaller  Communities 
program  may  extend  to  eastern  North 
Carolina  counties.  In  some  western 
counties,  leaders  have  already  begun 
considering  the  program,  and  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  mobile  employ- 
ment office  are  developing  rapidly. 


By  George  Stevens 
Economic  Assistant,  Governor's  Office 


There's  an  old  joke  about  the  cus- 
tomer who  complained  to  the  waiter 
that  his  soup  was  cold.  The  waiter 
stuck  his  finger  in  the  soup  to  test 
its  temperature  and  indignantly  de- 
nied  the   charge. 

There  aren't  many  waiters  that 
bad  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  serv- 
ice and  the  food  aren't  first  rate  in 
many  restaurants  either. 

The  state  has  some  weaknesses  in 
the  quality  of  lodgings,  recreation 
programs  and  attractions  offered  to 
tourists. 

Have  you  tried  asking  a  filling  sta- 
tion attendant,  "What  is  there  to  do 
around  here?"  If  he  says  more  than 
"I  dunno,"  it's  likely  to  be,  "There 
ain't  nothin'  to  do  in  this  hole." 

Those  in  the  tourist  industry  and 
those  served  by  it  would  readily  agree 
that  its  quality  is  not  all  it  should 
be,  though  we've  done  pretty  well  in 
spite  of  it. 

North  Carolina  has  made  great 
progress  in  travel  and  recreation.  It 
made  us  nearly  a  billion  dollars  last 
year  and  was  our  third  largest  money 
making  industry.  Revenues  have 
grown  211  percent  since  1948  and 
most  experts  see  at  least  another  ten- 
fold growth  by  1975. 

The  private  side  of  the  business 
is  fairly  experienced  as  the  above 
figures  show.  State  government  has 
experience,  too,  through  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  the 
Employment  Security  Commission, 
Highway  Commission,  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges. 

The  big  push  to  improve  quality  in 
travel  and  recreation  service  will  have 
to  come  through  personnel  training. 
As  noted,  we're  already  working  on 
this  through  our  vocational  training- 
system. 

Governor  Sanford  has  made  a  bold 
proposal  to  get  at  the  training  prob- 
lem. He  wants  to  establish  a  resort 
institute  to  train  management  and 
staffs  in  tourist  serving  enterprises,  to 
experiment  with  and  demonstrate  the 
best  practices  in  food  and  lodging- 
service,  construction,  decoration  and 
in  recreation  programs.  He  wants  to 
teach  the  filling  station  attendants 
how  to  give  local  directions  and  in- 
terest tourists  in  staying  in  the  area. 
He'd   like  to  be   able   to   demonstrate 


to  farmers  how  they  can  make  money 
by  running  campgrounds. 

The  concept  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
teaching  hospital  in  that  the  trainees 
need  people  to  practice  on.  In  this  case 
the  "patients"  will  be  tourists,  and 
the  institute  will  be  a  first-class  resort 
with  the  addition  of  classrooms,  dor- 
mitories and  experimental  projects. 
Water  and  land  recreation  will  be 
offered. 

There  may  eventually  be  several 
resort  institutes  in  North  Carolina. 
Planning  for  the  first  one,  in  western 
North  Carolina,  is  underway  with 
the  guidance  of  a  state-regional  com- 
mittee composed  of:  Hugh  Cashion, 
Employment  Security  Commission; 
Robert  Conway,  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History;  J.  D.  Foust,  Rec- 
reation Commission;  H.  S.  Proctor, 
Department  of  Community  Colleges; 
George  Stephens,  Jr.,  Governor's  Of- 
fice; Robert  Gray,  Southern  High- 
land Handicraft  Guild,  Inc.;  0.  A. 
Fetch,  Western  North  Carolina  As- 
sociated Communities;  George  E. 
Pickett,  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources; Ted  Davis,  Conservation 
and  Development  Travel  Information 
Division;  Fred  Claridge,  Conservation 
and  Development  Forestry  Division; 
R.  J.  Kimley,  Highway  Commission; 
Morris  McGough,  Asheville  Agricul- 
tural Development  Council;  Robert 
Barbour,  Western  North  Carolina 
Regional  Planning-  Commission;  Miss 
Augusta  Barnett,  City  of  Asheville; 
Coke  Candler,  Buncombe  County;  Tom 
Simpson,  Asheville-Buncombe  Tech- 
nical Institute;  Dr.  W.  D.  Weather- 
ford,  Southern  Appalachian  Studies 
Commission;  David  M.  Williams, 
Asheville  Tourist  Association;  J.  Nick 
Davis,  Asheville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  George  Coggins,  Chair- 
man, of  Asheville. 

The  committee  hopes  within  the 
year  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  in- 
stitute's function,  organization,  ad- 
ministration, location,  staffing  and 
financing. 

The  project  is  not  even  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  yet,  but  it  has  caught  the 
public's  imagination.  If  successfully 
built  and  operated,  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  tourist  business,  draw 
more  tourists,  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  serving  them  and  raise  wages. 
It  could  also  make  North  Carolina 
the  place  to  which  the  nation  turns 
to  find  out  "how  to  do  it"  in  travel 
and  recreation. 
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Youth  Recruited  For  Farm  Placement  Program 

By  Homer  Bunn,  ESC  Farm.  Placement  Service 


North  Carolina  ranks  second  among 
the  50  states  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividual farm  units.  Because  of  its 
wide  diversification  in  crops  as  well  as 
the  large  number  of  units  there  are 
strong  demands  for  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers.  In  addition,  a  great 
majority  of  our  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced for  the  fresh  market  rather  for 
processing,  and  hand  labor  instead  of 
mechanized  equipment  is  generally 
required.  During  the  past  several 
years,  the  needed  supply  of  workers 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure.  Competition  for  workers  by 
construction,  trade  and  other  industry 
has  increased  with  the  expanding 
economy.  Migration  from  the  farm  to 
urban  areas  has  been  consistent.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  Farm  Place- 
ment personnel  to  constantly  step  up 
their  recruitment  efforts  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  to  fill  employer  orders. 

Other  states  which  have  furnished 
North  Carolina  with  workers  have 
encountered  the  same  problems  which 
we  have  met  here  in  North  Carolina. 
This  is  causing  a  diminishing  supply 
of  interstate  migrant  workers.  Com- 
petition for  interstate  migrants  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  increase. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Congress 
will  not  renew  Public  Law  78  in  1965. 
This  law  has  provided  for  a  large 
number  of  Mexican  workers  to  enter 
the  United  States  each  year  for  agri- 
cultural harvests.  Failure  to  renew 
this  law  is  expected  to  increase  com- 
petition for  workers  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion Farm  Placement  Division  has 
noted  the  increased  use  of  youth 
workers  in  interstate  crews.  In  some 
areas  of  the  State,  youth  workers 
have  made  up  more  than   50   percent 


of  the  work  force  brought  into  the 
State.  Local  work  groups  and  crews 
have  also  increased  the  use  of  youth 
workers  in  their  activities.  In  practi- 
cally all  instances,  North  Carolina 
youth  have  been  incorporated  into 
local  existing  crews  and  groups  where 
they  have  worked  with  their  parents 
or  other  adults.. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Dr. 
James  T.  Taylor,  State  Employment 
Service  representative,  Farm  Place- 
ment officials  have  initiated  a  pro- 
gram for  1964  to  expand  the  utiliza- 
tion of  youth  workers  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  North  Carolina  employers. 
The  concept  of  using  groups  consist- 
ing entirely  of  youth  is  not  new  to 
our  Farm  Placement  program.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  been  utilized  to  its 
full  potential  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  experienced  adult  workers. 
The  full  potential  use  of  youth  work- 
ers cannot  be  attained  except  through 
a  well-planned  and  gradually  expand- 
ing program. 

To  implement  a  successful  program, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  employer 
acceptance,  to  register  and  screen 
each  youth  worker,  to  secure  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  transportation  and  su- 
pervision to  the  workers.  Two  types 
of  programs  are  being  attempted  dur- 
ing 1964.  The  first  type  is  what  we 
call  day-haul  activities.  These  workers 
will  leave  home  each  morning,  go  to 
their  respective  places  of  employment 
and  return  home  on  the  same  after- 
noon. In  most  cases,  this  limits  the 
availability  of  these  workers  to  a 
maximum  distance  of  50  miles.  The 
second  type  program  is  the  live-in 
program.  The  workers  with  their  su- 
pervisors move  into  an  area  where 
they    are    housed    in    State    Board    of 


Health  approved  housing  and  remain 
in  the  work  area  for  the  harvest  of  a 
particular  crop.  During  their  stay  in 
the  area,  they  remain  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  their  supervisor 
and  the  Farm  Placement  representa- 
tive who  brought  them  into  the  area. 
All  youth  workers,  whether  they  are 
day-haul  or  live-in,  require  close  su- 
pervision at  all  times. 

The  organization  of  these  groups  is 
being  undertaken  in  high  schools 
which  indicate  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  most  instances  supervision 
is  provided  by  members  of  the  school 
faculty  assisted  in  some  cases  by 
parents  of  the  workers.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  provided  by  the  use  of 
school  activities  buses  or  by  vehicles 
provided  by  supervisors. 

We  will  attempt  this  year  to  utilize 
youth  workers  in  the  harvest  of  to- 
bacco, cucumbers,  blueberries,  string 
beans,  hybrid  seed  corn  and  peaches. 
We  are  attempting  to  operate  day- 
haul  groups  in  the  Kinston,  Green- 
ville, Washington,  Jacksonville,  Golds- 
boro,  Wilmington,  Rockingham, 
Fayetteville,  Lumberton,  Raleigh, 
Garner,  Mount  Olive,  Williamston, 
Wilson,  Edenton,  Elizabethtown  and 
Clinton  areas.  Live-in  groups,  which 
will  be  employed  in  the  tobacco  har- 
vest in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
are  expected  to  originate  in  the  Ashe- 
ville,  Spindale,  Reidsville,  Mount  Airy 
and  Winston-Salem  areas. 

The  size  of  these  groups  of  workers 
will  vary  from  a  low  of  12  people  to 
a  high  of  about  150.  In  the  tobacco 
harvest  the  majority  of  workers  will 
be  male.  In  other  crops,  both  male  and 
female  workers  will  be  used. 

In  addition  to  operating  a  youth 
worker  agricultural  program  for 
North  Carolina  employers,  we  have 
furnished  Connecticut  with  approxi- 
mately 175  youth  workers  for  the  past 
several  years.  These  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  harvest  of  shade-grown 
tobacco.  The  Farm  Placement  repre- 
sentative stationed  in  Goldsboro, 
working  with  the  faculty  of  Dillars 
High     School,     screens     and     selects 


The  picture  here  was  taken  in  front  of  the  Jacksonville 
local  office  of  the  ESC  as  young  workers  register  for 
blueberry  harvest.  These  youngsters  will  go  to  the  fields 
in    the    morning,    and    return    home    at    night    after   work. 


Ready  for  the  blueberries!  Maximum  dis- 
tance of  the  day-haul  program  is  about 
50  miles.  There  is  also  a  live-in  program 
when   workers   remain    in   the   harvest   area. 
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these  workers  each  year.  In  this  inter- 
state movement  both  boys  and  girls 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  used. 
The  workers  are  transported  to  Con- 
necticut by  public  conveyance  at  the 
employer's  expense  and  are  housed 
in  a  central  labor  camp.  This  camp  is 
supervised  by  personnel  from  the  Dil- 
lard  High  School  faculty.  The  camp 
is  approved  by  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Health  and  is  quite  modern. 


All  youth  workers  participate  in 
planned  recreational  programs  and 
are  offered  religious  opportunities. 
Their  period  of  employment  usually 
lasts  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Considerable  care  is  taken  by  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  not  to  dis- 
rupt existing  patterns  of  employment. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  offering  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  those  youth 
who  do  not  have  summer  employment 


and  who  desire  and  will  accept  agri- 
cultural work. 

Extreme  care  is  being  taken  this 
year  to  attempt  to  operate  a  success- 
ful program.  If  the  program  can  be 
initiated  properly  so  that  the  results 
are  satisfactory  to  employers  and 
workers,  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  workers  may  be  developed  to  help 
meet  the  future  neds  of  N.  C.  em- 
ployers. 


LOCAL  AND  OUT  OF  STATE  LABOR  NEEDED  FOR  TOBACCO  HARVEST 


By  T.  D.  Adams,  ESC  Farm  Placement  Service 


During  April  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers begin  setting  out  tobacco  plants. 
The  setting  of  plants  starts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  and  grad- 
ually moves  to  the  west. 

North  Carolina  farmers  expect  to 
plant  415,000  acres  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco for  1964,  a  ten  percent  reduc- 
tion from  1963.  This  year's  acreage 
will  be  the  smallest  since  1917  and  is 
less  than  half  of  the  record  high 
acreage  in  1939. 

Even  so,  in  1964  North  Carolina 
farmers  will  plant  over  60  percent 
of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  raised  in  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  the  chief 
money  crop  by  a  wide  margin  in 
North  Carolina. 

For  the  past  several  years  farmers 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
tobacco  production,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  produc- 
tion per  acre. 

During  plant  setting  and  early 
growing  season,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  on-the-farm  labor.  However, 
243,800  seasonal  workers  will  be  re- 
quired in  harvesting  the  crop.  Of  this 
number,  236,000  local  workers  will  be 
available.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
cruit 7,205  workers  from  other  areas. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  will 
recruit  40,500  local  seasonal  workers 
for  the  tobacco  harvest.  In  addition 
to  these  workers,  Farm  Placement 
representatives  will  recruit  out-of- 
area  workers  as  follows: 

Other  areas  in  North  Carolina  2,000 
Mississippi  1,550 

Alabama  1,090 

Florida  2,000 

South  Carolina  480 

Georgia  85 

Usually  the  labor  on  the  farm  is 
adequate  for  setting  and  cultivating 
the  crop,  but  harvesting  requires 
thousands  of  seasonal  workers.  On 
most  farms  tobacco  is  harvested  in 
about  the  same  manner  it  has  been 
harvested   for   many   years. 

Most  of  the  seasonal  tobacco  harvest 
workers  are  used  in  priming,  handing 
and  looping.  Tobacco  primers  are  paid 
at    a    higher    rate    than    handers    or 


loopers  due  to  the  skill  required  in 
recognizing  ripe  tobacco,  the  strenu- 
ous physical  activity  and  the  intense 
heat  in  the  fields.  Men  and  boys  do 
practically  all  the  priming.  These 
workers  remove  two  or  three  leaves  at 
a  time  beginning  with  the  bottom 
leaves.  Tobacco  is  primed  about  once 
each  week,  and  it  may  take  six  or 
eight  primings,  depending  on  rate  of 
ripening.  The  tobacco  is  primed  with 
one  hand  and  held  under  the  other 
arm.  When  the  primer  has  an  arm 
full,  he  packs  the  tobacco  in  a  sled 
which  is  drawn  through  the  field  in 
sled  rows  by  a  tractor  or  a  mule.  When 
the  sled  is  full  it  is  taken  to  the  barn 
for  handing  and  looping. 

The  handers  usually  work  under  a 
shed  at  the  barn.  The  hander  takes 
three  leaves  of  tobacco  at  a  time  from 
the  sled  or  table  and  hands  these 
bunches  of  three  leaves  to  the  loopers 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Mostly  women 
or  children,  handers  are  usually  paid 
a  lower  rate  than  either  primers  or 
loopers  since  the  degree  of  skill  in- 
volved is  less. 

The  looper  ties  the  bunches  of 
leaves  on  tobacco  sticks  about  four 
feet  long  by  looping  a  light  twine 
around  each  bunch  of  tobacco  and 
placing  an  equal  number  of  bunches 
on  each  side  of  the  stick  for  balance. 
The  twine  is  secured  at  each  end  of 
the  stick.  Loopers  are  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  than  handers  since  more  skill  is 
required.  They  are  paid  at  a  lower 
rate  than  primers  because  the  work 
is  less  strenuous  and  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  shade.  On  a  number  of 
farms  this  operation  has  been  mecha- 
nized, a  stitching  machine  attaching 
the  tobacco  to  the  sticks. 

Many  North  Carolina  farmers  have 
tobacco  harvesters.  The  primers  ride 
on  low  seats  and  relay  the  tobacco  to 
the  looper  by  a  conveyor  chain.  This 
tobacco  is  carried  to  the  curing  farm 
in  sticks.  No  handers,  as  such,  are 
used  in  this  operation.  Harvesters 
cannot  operate  in  wet  fields,  and  this 
has  greatly  reduced  the  use  of  this 
equipment. 

There   are   mechanical   primers   and 


bulk  curers  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  is  expected  that  such  mechanization 
will  be  slow  and  will  not  materially 
affect  labor  requirements  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  em- 
phasizes the  use  of  local  labor,  but 
when  enough  local  labor  is  not  avail- 
able, an  all-out  effort  to  recruit  labor 
from  other  areas  of  North  Carolina 
is  made.  If  specific  orders  cannot  be 
filled  by  North  Carolina  workers, 
they  are  extended  to  other  states. 
Migrant  workers  from  other  states 
make  up  only  two  percent  of  the  sea- 
sonal tobacco  harvest  workers  em- 
ployed. 

About  60  percent  of  the  seasonal 
tobacco  harvest  workers  are  young 
people,  and  thousands  of  these  are 
school  age  youth.  The  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  has  been  working  with 
the  schools  to  organize  groups  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  summer 
work. 

Thousands  of  other  young  people 
and  adults  are  transported  by  buses 
and  trucks  from  pick-up  points  to  the 
farms,  and  these  day-haul  workers 
make  successful  harvesting  possible 
on  hundreds  of  North  Carolina  tobacco 
farms. 

Many  migrant  workers  are  housed 
on  the  farms  in  housing  provided  by 
the  farmers.  This  year  for  the  first 
harvest  season  North  Carolina  has  a 
State  housing  law,  covering  all  units 
housing  ten  or  more  workers.  Farm- 
ers are  making  all  changes  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  public  health  law. 

Most  growers  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  workers  for  this  har- 
vest season,  and  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  does  not  anticipate  any  short- 
age of  workers. 

In  order  to  get  regular  work,  sea- 
sonal tobacco  harvest  workers  often 
help  on  several  farms,  with  extensive 
swapping  of  labor.  The  Farm  Place- 
ment representative  spends  consider- 
able time  and  effort  in  scheduling 
workers  so  that  they  may  work  a 
maximum  number  of  days  and  not  be 
under-employed. 
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A  Labor  Market  Study  By  Amos  Cherry,  Wilson  ESC  Officer 


During  the  decade  of  the  '50's  more 
than  4,000  new  jobs  were  created  in 
Wilson  County.  But  similar  to  other 
counties  in  transition  the  net  increase 
in  the  area's  labor  force  amounted  to 
less  than  1,000  for  the  10-year  period. 

This  demonstrates  quite  dramatic- 
ally that  the  Wilson  labor  market  is 
both  an  expanding  and  flexible  one. 
Several  factors  assure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labor  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  service  businesses. 

Among  the  factors  are  continued 
mechanization  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, accelerated  automation  of  farm 
processing  industries,  normal  separa- 
tion from  jobs  by  retirement  and 
death,  and  the  increasing  flow  of  new 
workers  into  the  labor  market. 

Flexibility  of  the  labor  force  is  em- 
phasized by  the  record  of  workers  in 
adapting  themselves  to  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  in  demon- 
strating the  willingness  and  aptitudes 
to  acquire  higher  skills.  While  the 
Wilson  labor  market  area  is  consid- 
ered confined  to  the  county  lines,  re- 
cruitment is  effective  from  a  much 
larger  region  when  attractive  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  available. 

Most  county  activities  center 
around  the  City  of  "Wide-Awake  Wil- 
son," the  seat  of  county  government 
and  the  largest  concentration  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Production,  marketing,  and  proces- 
sing of  tobacco  have  been  important 
factors  since  Wilson's  earliest  begin- 
ning. Supporting  this  fact  is  the 
presence  of  ten  major  tobacco  proces- 
sing plants    in   Wilson.    In    1961    Im- 


perial Tobacco  Company  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Ltd.,  poured 
some  $3,000,000  into  a  new  plant, 
which  since  has  been  expanded.  Fur- 
ther expansion  is  underway  currently. 

Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
America's  largest  independent  leaf 
processor,  broke  ground  in  March, 
1964,  for  a  200,000  square-foot  plant 
costing  $2,500,000.  This  facility,  sit- 
uated on  a  25-acre  site,  will  employ 
up  to  800  workers  in  season,  boosting 
the  total  number  of  tobacco  proces- 
sing workers  in  Wilson  in  excess  of 
3,500  people  at  peak  period. 

The  Wilson  labor  market  area  has 
shown  steady  growth,  and  had  a 
population  of  57,716  persons  in  1960, 
of  which  28,753  resided  in  the  city  of 
Wilson.  The  population  trend  has 
steadily  been  toward  urbanization 
since  1930  when  only  28  per  cent  of 
the  area's  population  was  urban.  It 
was  50  percent  urban  in  1960. 

Movement  of  new  industries  to 
Wilson  County  and  the  expansion  of 
companies  long  associated  with  the 
area  have  enabled  the  civilian  work 
force  to  show  a  constant  growth  to  an 
excess  of  21,000  people.  Indirectly,  in- 
dustrial growth  led  to  greater  employ- 
ment in  commerce,  wholesale  trade, 
and  service  type  enterprises. 

Insured  employment  in  the  county 
increased  almost  3,000  during  the 
1950-1960  census  period,  and  it  now 
averages  8,803  workers.  In  1962,  in- 
sured employers  in  the  area  paid 
wages  totaling  some  $30,000,000  for 
average  weekly  earnings  of  $65.06. 

There  are  no  dominant  year-around 


classifications  of  industry  in  the 
greater  Wilson  area.  Diversification 
has  been  the  trend  in  the  expansion  of 
the  industrial  community.  Major  in- 
dustries are  tobacco  processing,  ap- 
parel and  related  textiles,  transpor- 
tation equipment,  feed  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing,  and  electronics.  Trade 
and  service  establishments  also  are 
major  employers. 

An  examination  of  existing  and 
probable  future  forces  which  influence 
the  labor  market  area  is  helpful  in 
arriving  at  a  meaningful  understand- 
ing of  Wilson's  direction  in  the  years 
to   come. 

Agriculture 

Many  changes  in  the  last  decade 
have  affected  the  status  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  changes  will  continue 
to  occur.  Cultural  practices  have  been 
revolutionized,  mechanization  has  re- 
placed much  of  the  on-the-farm  labor 
force,  production  controls  have  in- 
fluenced the  nature  of  crops,  and  the 
elimination  of  small  farms  has  forced 
many  operators  to  seek  other  types 
of  employment. 

The  result  of  these  changes  has  been 
an  increased  demand  for  seasonal  day 
workers.  This  demand,  in  turn,  is 
met  by  full  utilization  of  local  labor, 
daily  commuting  workers,  and  some 
use  of  migrant  crews.  More  than 
7,500  persons  are  employed  seasonally 
in  agriculture. 

Agriculture,  dollarwise  and  in  its 
utilization  of  labor,  is  quite  important 
to  the  economy  of  Wilson  County.  The 
1963  agricultural  income  of  Wilson 
County  was  in  excess  of  $29,000,000, 
of  which  73  percent  was  from  the 
16,610  acres  of  tobacco  under  culti- 
vation. Other  significant  crops  are 
corn,  cotton,  small  grains,  and  in  re- 
cent years  sweet  potatoes.   Livestock 


An  instructor  at  the  Wilson  Technical 
Institute  works  with  students  in  elec- 
tronics. The  Institute  offers  a  two-year 
program  and  work  closely  with  the 
Local  Employment  Security  Commission 
office  which   helps  graduates  find   jobs. 
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and   poultry   production   are    increas- 
ing in  importance  to  farm  income. 

Unemployment  ranges  from  500  to 
in  excess  of  2,000  workers  on  a  sea- 
sonal cycle.  This  is  from  one  per- 
cent to  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
civilian  work  force.  This  trend  is  af- 
fected by  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  trends  in  the  area. 
Industry 

It  is  estimated  that  Wilson  has 
more  than  2,200  persons  available  for 
industrial  employment  in  the  Wilson 
labor  market  area.  Surveys  show  that 
these  people  are  quite  versatile  and 
are  readily  adaptable  to  training  for 
production  jobs  requiring  skilled  de- 
velopment. 

Taking  all  factors  into  considera- 
tion, including  two  long-range  popula- 
tion and  economic  studies  prepared 
for  Wilson  by  the  N.  C.  Department 
of  Conservation   and   Development,   it 


is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  1,000 
new  jobs,  possibly  1,500,  must  be 
created  each  year  through  1975. 

Providing  these  jobs  will  demand 
full  community  support  and  planning. 
The  area  is  confident  it  will  continue 
to  move  forward  at  an  accelerated 
pace  with  a  unique  program  termed 
"Geared  to  Grow." 

Working  closely  with  the  Wilson 
Office  of  the  N.  C.  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  are  the  Wilson 
Industrial  Council,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Technical  Institute,  and  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Private  sup- 
port by  business  leaders  has  demon- 
strated that  citizens  of  Wilson  and 
Wilson  County  know  where  they  are 
going,  what  it  takes  to  get  the  job 
done;  and  the  determination  is  un- 
paralleled. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
leadership  shown  by  this  once  farm- 


oriented    area    which    has    become    a 
healthy   diversified   center: 

The  "Wide-Awake  Wilson"  promo- 
tion campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  State's 
first  community  approach  to  establish- 
ing the  City  of  Wilson  as  a  retail 
trade  center.  This  program  has  led 
to  a  revitalization  of  the  downtown 
shopping  area,  spawned  several  new 
shopping  centers  (including  a  30-acre 
center  with  150,000  square  feet  of 
merchandising  space  and  1,600  park- 
ing spaces),  and  established  four  new 
mid-town  public  parking  lots  for  shop- 
pers. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  City 
of  Wilson  government  has  built  a  new 
water  filter  plant  (the  city's  second), 
opened  two  new  water  reservoirs  with 
a  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons,  con- 

(See  WILSON,  page  66) 


The  Wilson  Technical  Institute  top,  left,  holds  classes  for  specific  industries.  At  top  right  is  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  with  its  300,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Started  as  a  buggy  factory,  Hackney  Bros.  Body  Co.,  center  left,  is  Wilson's  oldest  industry.  It  manufactures 
refrigerated  truck  bodies.  The  Samson  Manufacturing  Company,  center  right,  produces  men's  dress  shirts.  The  scene  at  bottom  left  shows 
the  interior  of  one  of  Wilson's  ten  tobacco  processing  plants,  and  on  the  right  the  Burlington  Automotive  Fabrics  Company  makes  auto  in- 
terior  fabrics.    It   is   estimated    that    a    minimum    of    1,000    jobs   must    be  created    each    year    in   the    Wilson    labor    market   area    through    1975. 
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A  LABOR  MARKET  STUDY 

By 
A.  T.  Parmele 

Lumberton,  ESC  Officer 


The  Lumberton  labor  market  in- 
cludes all  of  Robeson  County,  which 
is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
North  Carolina.  The  area  faces  the 
problem  of  an  increasing  labor  sup- 
ply due  to  three  major  reasons:  (1) 
the  increased  mechanization  of  farm 
operations;  (2)  the  decreased  tobacco 
acreage;  and  (3)  the  large  percentage 
of  unskilled  and  untrained  population. 
However,  citizens  of  the  Lumberton 
area  are  endeavoring  to  offset  this 
increase  by  diversified  employment, 
education  and  training. 

Lumberton  is  the  largest  city  and 
is  the  county  seat  of  Robeson  County, 
having  a  population  of  17,000  people. 
The  1960  census  for  Robeson  County 
showed  a  population  of  17,000  people. 
Of  this  figure,  61,214  live  in  the  rural 
area,  which  indicates  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  residents  derive  their 
income  from  agriculture. 

Robeson  is  the  second  largest 
county  in  the  State  and  ranks  first 
in  agriculture.  The  two  major  crops 
are  cotton  and  tobacco.  One-third  of 
Robeson  County's  income  is  derived 
from  agriculture,  while  one-fourth  of 
the  total  income  is  from  tobacco  alone. 

Labor  Situation   And   Potential 

Forty  percent  of  all  employed  per- 
sons, or  over  10,000  workers,  are  di- 
rectly employed  in  agriculture.  From 
this  figure  it  is  evident  that  this  leads 
to  a  seasonal  pattern  of  employment 


and  unemployment.  Disregarding  this 
seasonal  fluctuation,  there  is  always 
a  surplus  of  3,100  people  seeking  em- 
ployment. Robeson  County  is  classi- 
fied as  an  area  eligible  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962  as  this  is  an  area  of  substantial 
unemployment.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
the  fact  that  Lumberton  has  been 
able  to  produce  an  average  ratio  of 
five  to  one  for  industry,  meaning  that 
for  every  person  employed  in  a  pro- 
posed new  plant  of  200  workers,  1,000 
applications   are  taken. 

Industry   Related   To   Agriculture 

For  many  years  agriculture  (in- 
cluding tobacco  warehouses  and  re- 
drying  plants)  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  Robeson  County  economy.  The 
two  tobacco  markets  in  Lumberton 
and  Fairmont  have  fourteen  ware- 
houses and  four  redrying  plants.  The 
tobacco  markets  run  from  August 
through  October,  when  approximately 
3,500  people  are  employed.  These 
workers  are  not  employed  by  other 
industry,  and  other  industry's  produc- 
tion is  not  hampered  by  this  seasonal 
work. 

There  are  eleven  farm  equipment 
dealers  in  the  county,  which  is  an 
example  of  how  trade  is  geared  to 
agriculture.  In  Robeson  County  there 
are  graineries  with  a  capacity  of 
nearly  one-million  bushels,  and  a  can- 
nery is  located  in  Lumberton  which 
processes  and  packs  green  beans, 
white  potatoes,  freestone  peaches, 
sweet  potatoes  and  okra.  In  addition 
to  these  farm-related  businesses, 
pecan  markets,  cucumber  markets, 
livestock  markets,  poultry  processing 
plants,  fertilizer  plants  and  cotton 
gins  are  located  in  Robeson  County. 

Recent   Diversification   Of   Industry 

The  Robeson  County  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission,  the  Lumber- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Robeson  County  Extension  Committee 
are  working  to  bring  new  industry  to 
Robeson  County.  In  the  past  three 
years,  five  new  industries  have  been 
started  which  will  create  1,500  new 
jobs  when  these  plants  reach  their 
full  employment  capacity. 

Textile  and  apparel  are  the  leading 
industries  of  the  county.  Among  the 
textile  manufacturers  are  Burlington 
Industries  in  St.  Pauls,  Amerotron 
Mills  and  Celluknit  Corporation  in 
Red  Springs  and  the  Alamac  Corpora- 
tion and  Vel-Cord  Southern  located 
in  Lumberton.  The  apparel  manufac- 
turers are  Jones  Knitting  Company  in 
Lumberton,  Fairmont  Manufacturing 
Company  and  Fairmont  Knitting  Com- 
pany, which  are  located  in  Fairmont, 
Rowland  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Rowland  and  Pembroke  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  Pembroke.  The  Lum- 
bee  Corporation  plans  to  open  a  new 
plant  in  Lumberton  in  April. 


Lumber  and  pulpwood  have  always 
been  a  source  of  income  for  Robeson 
County.  Scattered  throughout  the 
county  are  veneer  plants,  sawmills  and 
pulpwood  operations.  These  offer  local 
employment  the  year  around,  particu- 
larly in  off  seasons.  Riegel  Tree  Farm 
harvests  15-million  pine  seedlings 
each  year  for  reforestation.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  are  using 
these  seedlings  to  reforest  idle  land. 
Over  600  acres  are  set  in  Robeson 
County  each  year. 

Construction  also  furnishes  work 
on  a  year-'round  basis.  Many  building 
contractors  and  building  supply  deal- 
ers are  located  in  the  county.  For  the 
City  of  Lumberton  154  building  per- 
mits have  been  issued  for  homes  and 
businesses  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding a  new  shopping  center.  Many 
people  living  on  farms  work  in  con- 
struction during  the  off  season. 

Any  comparison  of  Robeson  County 
to  other  areas  of  the  State  has  to 
take  into  consideration  that  there  are 
no  government  supported  activities  to 
release  large  sums  of  money,  other 
than  the  normal  government  func- 
tions of  post  offices,  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office,  etc. 

Assets  Of  Robeson  County 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company 
has  a  steam  generating  plant  located 
in  Lumberton  with  a  capacity  greater 
than  the  county  requires.  Natural  gas 
is  provided  the  area  by  North  Caro- 
lina Natural  Gas  Corporation.  Abun- 
dant supplies  of  water,  good  for  most 
industrial  purposes,  are  available 
from  the  Lumber  River  and  under- 
ground sources. 

A  splendid  system  of  paved  high- 
ways and  roads  traverse  the  county, 
making  all  areas  accessible  in  any 
weather.  The  Seaboard  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroads  provide  freight 
service.  Lumberton  has  a  fourth-class 
municipal  airport,  offering  flight 
service  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  and 
Florence,  S.  C,  where  transcontinen- 
tal flights  are  available. 

Robeson  County  has  ten  modern 
banks  and  several  building  and  loan 
associations,  which  afford  commercial 
banking  for  any  need.  Southeastern 
General  Hospital  with  260  beds  pro- 
vides medical  services  not  only  for 
citizens  of  the  county  but  for  many 
communities  outside  the  county. 

Radio  stations  WFMO  in  Fairmont 
and  WTSB  and  WAGR  in  Lumberton 
provide  communication  service,  along 
with  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  Western  Union.  The  Robe- 
sonian,  Lumberton's  largest  news- 
paper, is  published  five  days  a  week. 
In  addition,  there  are  four  other 
papers  in  the  county. 

The  city  and  county  schools  compare 
favorably  with  others  across  the  state. 
(Continued) 
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The  citizens  of  Lumberton  recently 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $1,800,000  for 
construction  of  new  schools  and  those 
of  the  county  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pembroke  State  College  in  Pem- 
broke is  a  four-year  accredited  school 
with  over  800  students.  Carolina  Mili- 
tary Academy  is  a  privately  owned 
prep  school  for  boys  located  in  Max- 
ton.  Vardell  Hall,  Red  Springs,  a 
privately  owned  preparatory  school 
for  girls,  will  open  in  September.  Se- 
lenia  Business  College  in  Lumberton 
offers  courses  in  bookkeeping,  ac- 
counting and  secretarial  work. 

Corrective  Measures  To  Bolster 
Economy 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  ar- 
ticle unskilled  population  was  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  for  increasing 
unemployment.  High  school  graduates 
entering  the  labor  market,  school 
dropouts  and  displaced  farm  labor 
create  a  problem,  for  they  are  un- 
trained in  any  particular  skill  or 
trade.  Plans  are  underway  to  develop 
an  industrial  training  school  in 
Robeson  County  for  these  people. 

This  article  has  shown  that  the 
county's  economy  has  revolved  around 
tobacco  and  the  tobacco  industry. 
Several  agencies  are  working  to  edu- 


cate the  farming  population  to  a  more 
diversified  economy,  thereby  bringing 
to  Robeson  County  and  its  people  a 
balanced  and  healthy  economy 
through  education,  training  and  in- 
creasing job  opportunities. 

WILSON 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

structed  a  new  sewage  treatment 
plant  with  an  eye  for  a  ten-year  ex- 
pansion, and  materially  expanded  all 
public  facilities. 

The  City  now  has  its  fourth  fire 
station  under  construction;  it  is  erect- 
ing an  elevated  storage  tank  for  fil- 
tered water;  and  it  is  expanding  and 
improving  the  electric  distribution 
system  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

Wilson  County  government  has  like- 
wise provided  two  new  schools  and 
capital  improvements  to  all  of  the 
county's  three  administrative  units. 
Next  September,  the  Wilson  Memorial 
Hospital  will  open  with  a  capacity  of 
300  beds  and  basic  equipment  for 
future  expansion.  It  is  the  largest 
county  hospital  east  of  Raleigh. 

Through  aggressive  consolidation 
of  school  facilities  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  pay-as-you-go  program 
for  capital  improvements,  County  gov- 


Lumberton's  Vel-Cord  Southern.  Although  for  many  years  tobacco  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  Lumberton  and  Robeson  County  economy,  textile 
and  apparel  are  the  leading  industries  of  the  county.  Robeson's 
population  is  89,629  persons  and  ranks  first  in  agriculture  in  the  State. 


The  Jones  Knitting  Company  in  Lumberton,  one  of  several  apparel 
manufacturers  located  in  the  area.  The  county  faces  an  increasing 
labor  supply  and   more   plants  are   needed   to   provide   job   opportunities. 


ernment  has  provided  a  model  public 
education  system. 

The  Wilson  Technical  Institute  of- 
fers a  two-year  technical  program  for 
day  students,  night  classes  for  up- 
grading skills,  and  a  supervisory 
training  program.  Flexibility  is  the 
key  to  the  Institute's  program.  Train- 
ing classes  are  arranged  for  specific 
industries,  either  in-plant  or  by  us- 
ing the  school's  classroom  and  shop 
facilities.  In  addition,  an  effective  dis- 
tributive education  program  is  car- 
ried on. 

Within  the  last  year,  notable  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  by  the  Wilson 
Industrial  Council  in  accelerating  in- 
dustrial growth.  The  Council  encour- 
ages and  assists  with  the  expansion 
of  existing  companies,  and  in  locating 
new  plants  in  the  county's  seven  com- 
munities. 

Putting  the  human  and  physical 
resources  together,  Wilson  County  and 
the  City  of  Wilson  offer  a  growth  pro- 
gram which  any  area  might  examine 
with  beneficial  results.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram whose  only  ultimate  goal  is 
success. 

REJECTEE 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

other  agencies  whenever  necessary. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  works  with 
physical  restoration,  Welfare  with  the 
indigent,  and  many  other  services  are 
available  for  specialized  problems. 

At  this  stage  of  the  program  do  we 
have  a  man  ready  to  go  to  work?  Not 
quite.  The  young  man  is  definitely  re- 
ceiving assistance,  but  what  is  an  un- 
skilled, poorly  educated  and  poorly 
motivated  individual  going  to  do  in 
today's  labor  market? 

The  Employment  Service  offers 
trained  interviewers  and  professional 
counselors  to  convince  the  individual 
to  accept  aid,  not  charity,  that  will 
enable  him  to  become  self-sufficient. 

The  first  month's  operation  of  the 
military  rejectee  program  offered  en- 
couragement. Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  men  who  received  letters 
from  the  Selective  Service  Board  re- 
ported to  local  ESC  officers.  Of  this 
group,  approximately  40  were  placed 
on  jobs  and  about  12  were  placed  in 
school  or  other  training. 

On  July  1,  1964,  according  to  Presi- 
dential order,  men  18%  and  19  years 
old  will  be  called  for  Selective  Service 
examination.  This  will  increase  the 
number  of  rejectees  reporting  to  State 
Employment  Offices. 

We  believe  this  program  to  be  far 
reaching  and  long  lasting.  We  hope 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  three 
agencies  may  stop  a  drastic  waste  of 
our  State's  young  manpower. 

1  Sara  Heham,  "Psychotherapy  in  Relation 
to  Mental  Deficiency"  American  Journal  of 
Mental  Deficiency,  1951,  Vol.  55,  pgs.  557-572. 
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A  Labor  Market  Study  By  Graham  Cottingham,  Manager,  Rocky  Mount  ESC  Office 


The  Rocky  Mount  area,  gateway  to 
the  rich  farm-producing  coastal  plain, 
increases  each  year  in  value  as  a 
labor  market.  The  painful  fluctuations 
in  family  earning  power  caused  by 
seasonal  farm-related  enterprises  are 
declining,  industry  is  increasing,  and 
Rocky  Mount  is  growing  as  a  regional 
shopping  center. 

The  Rocky  Mount  labor  market  area 
consists  of  Edgecombe  and  Nash 
counties.  With  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 115,000,  there  is  a  civilian 
labor  force  in  the  area  of  slightly 
more  than  41,000  persons.  About 
10,500  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but 
mechanization  of  farm  machinery  and 
industrial  growth  are  gradually  re- 
ducing this  number. 

Bright  leaf  tobacco  remains  the 
principal  money  crop  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  two-county  area  economy. 
Other  important  agricultural  crops 
are  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  cucumbers 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Livestock  is  an- 
other and  a  growing  source  of  income. 

Rocky  Mount  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  area  with  a  population  of  34,000 
persons.  This  city  is  located  in  the 
approximate  center  of  the  two  coun- 
ties; and,  to  the  amazement  of  visi- 
tors, its  main  business  street  is  split 
down  the  middle  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad.  The  tracks  also 
divide  the  city  in  half,  with  the  east- 
ern side  falling  in  Edgecombe  County 
and  the  western  in   Nash   County. 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salaried 
workers  now  employed  in  the  area 
total  22,450.  Approximately  34  per- 
cent of  these  workers  are  engaged  in 


manufacturing  activities.  Textiles  is 
the  largest  year-round  employer  in 
the  manufacturing  group,  employing 
2,800  workers.  Following  are  food 
processing  with  1,100  workers,  and 
furniture,  lumber  and  wood  with  1,050 
employees. 

In  the  non-manufacturing  group, 
trade  heads  the  list  with  5,000  em- 
ployees, followed  by  government  with 
3,200  and  service  with  2,650.  Trans- 
portation, communication  and  utilities 
hire  1,900  workers. 

Practically  all  the  towns  in  the 
Nash-Edgecombe  area  enjoy  favor- 
able wholesale  and  retail  trade  be- 
cause of  the  increased  manufacturing 
activity  and  because  of  their  location 
in  such  a  fine  agricultural  area.  In 
recent  years,  these  business  centers 
have  been  giving  special  attention  to 
expansion  of  the  trade  area.  Tarry- 
town  Shopping  Center,  a  multi-million 
dollar  shopping  center  in  Northwest 
Rocky  Mount  at  the  intersection  of 
US  301  and  US  64  highways;  will  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  regional  shop- 
ping centers  in  North  Carolina  when 
completed.  Four  large  stores  are  now 
open  for  business  and  a  number  of 
other  retail  stores  and  professional 
offices   are  under  construction. 

Industry  Diversified 

One  of  the  largest  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  on  the  East  Coast  has 
its  main  plant  and  home  office  in 
Edgecombe  County.  Long  Manufactur- 
ing Company  manufactures  power  hay 
balers,  tobacco  harvesters,  and  num- 
erous other  pieces  of  farm  equipment. 
The  firm  ships  products  to  practically 


all  points  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Tarboro  is  the  home  office  of  Caro- 
olina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, a  utility  serving  41  counties  in 
eastern   North   Carolina. 

Burlington  Industries,  on  the  Nash 
County  side  of  Rocky  Mount,  is  the 
largest  textile  firm  in  the  area.  The 
Rocky  Mount  plant  is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  fabrics  used  in  the  apparel, 
toy  and  furniture  industries.  The  au- 
tomotive division  produces  automobile 
upholstery  fabrics  and  is  the  largest 
supplier  of  upholstery  fabrics  for  all 
makes  of  American-built  automobiles. 
Chances  are  the  upholstery  material 
in  your  car  was  produced  in  Rocky 
Mount! 

Rocky  Mount  Mills,  also  located 
on  the  Nash  side  of  Rocky  Mount,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
cotton  mill  in  the  State  still  operated 
at  its  original  site.  Available  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  it  was  the  first 
cotton  mill  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  plant  was  founded  in  1818. 
It  operated  continuously  until  1863 
when  it  was  burned  by  a  raiding  party 
of  the  Union  cavalry  because  it  was 
producing  cloth  for  the  Confederate 
government.  The  plant  was  rebuilt  in 
1865.  Rocky  Mount  Mills  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
efficient  cotton  spinning  mills  in  the 
world. 

Tobacco   All    Important 

Rocky  Mount  is  one  of  the  largest 
tobacco  markets  on  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board.  There   are   ten   tobacco  redry- 
( Continued) 


Loom  creel  for  Jacquard  furniture  weaving  at  the  Rocky  Mount 
plant  of  Burlington  Industries.  Textiles  is  the  largest  year 
'round  employer  in  the  manufacturing  group,  employing  some 
2800  workers.  Total  covilian  work  force  is  about  41,000  persons. 


Burling  and  mending  upholstery  fabrics,  at  Burlington  Industries. 
Modern  and  efficient,  the  plant  reflects  the  importance  of  tex- 
tiles to  the  area.  Rocky  Mount  Mills  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
cotton    mill    in    the    State    still    operating     at    its    original    site. 
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The  Rocky  Mount  labor  market  area  includes  all  of  Nash  and 
Edgecombe  counties.  Pictured  is  the  Phoenix  Trimming  Com- 
pany in  Tarboro.  Tarboro  is  also  the  home  of  Long  Manufac- 
turing Company,  one  of  the  largest  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers on  the  east  coast  which  ships  to  all  points  in  the  nation. 


Rocky  Mount  Mills  is  believed  to  be  the  first  cotton  mill  estab- 
lished in  North  Carolina.  It  was  organized  in  1818  and  has 
operated  continually  under  the  same  family  except  for  a  period 
when  it  was  burned  by  federal  troops  in  1863.  Burlington  In- 
dustries   is    the    area's    largest    textile    manufacturing    company. 


ing  plants  located  in  the  city  repre- 
senting both  independent  ownership 
as  well  as  branches  of  the  largest 
tobacco  manufacturing  firms.  During 
the  1962  sales  season  over  62-million 
pounds  of  tobacco  were  sold  for  over 
$37  million.  Thirty-two  sales  days 
saw  an  average  of  over  one-million 
pounds   of  tobacco   daily. 

Employment  and  unemployment  in 
the  area  are  influenced  considerably 
by  seasonal  fluctuations  in  tobacco 
processing  and  in  construction.  The 
ten  tobacco  redrying  plants  will  em- 
ploy some  3,000  workers  at  peak  sea- 
son. This  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the 
surplus  workers  for  three  to  four 
months  of  the  year.  For  this  reason 
the  unemployment  rate  varies  from 
about  2.3  percent  in  September  to  7.0 
percent  in  February  or  March.  Aver- 
age unemployment  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 4.6  percent. 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  is  easily 
accessible  by  train,  plane  or  bus.  The 
double-track  main  line  of  the  Atlantic 


Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  area.  Ex- 
cellent highways  speed  traffic  to  the 
state  capital  on  the  west  and  to 
beaches  and  state  ports  130  miles 
east. 

Educational  facilities  are  among 
the  best  in  the  state.  Smaller  schools 
in  the  counties  are  being  consolidated 
into  larger  units  offering  modern 
equipment  and  facilities.  North  Caro- 
lina Wesleyan  College,  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rocky  Mount,  opened  its 
doors  in  the  fall  of  1960  and  will 
graduate  its  first  class  in  June,  1964. 
This  is  a  four-year  liberal  arts  col- 
lege with  current  enrollment  of  495. 
Agricultural  Center 

The  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research 
Station  in  Edgecombe  County  has 
contributed  much  to  the  agricultural 
growth  and  progress  in  our  state. 
This  research  station,  covering  441 
acres  of  land,  was  established  in  1902 
and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  is  de- 
signed   to    develop    new    information 


about  soils,  crops,  livestock  and  poul- 
try and  all  factors  affecting  them. 
This  "know  how"  is  passed  on  to  the 
farmer  who  uses  it  to  produce  farm 
products  of  improved  quality  to  the 
consumer  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  better  economic  return  for 
himself. 

Nash  County  has  the  distinction  of 
having  two  of  the  largest  hybrid 
seed-producing  farms  in  the  state. 
Bell's  Seed  Farm  and  Watson's  Seed 
Farm  grow,  process,  and  sell  hybrid 
seed  corn  and  tobacco  seed.  Seed 
producing  acreage  is  approximately 
1,200  for  corn  and  200  for  tobacco. 
These  seeds  produced  in  Nash  County 
are  widely  used  by  farmers  through- 
out Southeastern  United  States. 
Tourist  Trade 

Being  an  urban  center  and  located 
as  it  is  on  the  north-south  route  of 
US  301  and  the  east-west  route  of 
US  64,  it  is  only  natural  that  Rocky 
Mount  would  be  a  favorite  stopping 
place    for    tourists.    To    take    care   of 


The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  is  easily  accessible  by  train,  plane 
or  bus  and  automobile.  The  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  area,  and  the  company  maintains  a 
large   maintenance   and    repair   facility    (below)    in    Rocky   Mount. 


A  major  employer  of  the  area,  the  ACL  shops.  The 
railroad  divides  the  city  in  half  with  Edgecombe  County 
on  one  side  and  Nash  County  on  the  other.  Transporta- 
tion, communications  and  utilities  hire  about  1900 
workers    in  the    area.   Government  workers   number    3200. 
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this  huge  volume  of  tourist  and  com- 
mercial traffic,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  motels  and  tourist  courts  with  the 
most  modern  accommodations. 

Highway  64  is  a  coast-to-coast 
highway  and  runs  through  the  center 
of  each  county,  passing  through  Tar- 
boro,  the  Edgecombe  County  seat, 
and  Nashville,  the  Nash  County  seat. 

The  Rocky  Mount  labor  market 
area  was  first  classified  as  an  area 
of  substantial  unemployment  in  early 
1955  and  remained  on  that  list- until 
June  1962.  The  continued  industrial 
progress  of  the  area  and  the  result- 
ing increase  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  area  being  declassified. 

For  some  time,  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  area.  There  are  three 
main  industry  hunting  groups  in  the 
area  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
more  job  opportunities.  These  are  the 
Nash  County  Industrial  Development 
Commission,  the  Tarboro-Edgecombe 
Development  Corporation,  and  the 
Rocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Each  of  these  organizations  has  a 
full-time  paid  director.  The  Rocky 
Mount  office  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  has  been  privi- 
leged to  work  very  closely  with  each 
of  these  groups  in  attracting  new 
industry  to  the  area. 

A  number  of  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  a  prospec- 
tive industry  makes  a  decision  to  lo- 
cate in  a  given  area — land  sites, 
transportation  facilities,  educational 
and  recreational  facilities,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  has  all 
these  plus  many  more.  A  number  of 
desirable  sites  are  available,  varying 
in  size  and  acreage.  Transportation, 
education,  and  recreational  facilities 
are  among  the  finest  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  These,  together  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  available  labor, 
make  this  area  exceedingly  attractive 
for  new  and  expanding  industry. 

Labor  Available 

Nash  and  Edgecombe  counties  have 
a  large  surplus  of  recruitable  workers 
available  for  industrial  expansion 
and  growth.  This  area  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  has  a  number  of 
native-born,  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  only  ask  an  opportunity 
to  prove  themselves  in  industry. 

The  size  and  quality  of  available 
labor  force  make  it  a  solid  offering 
to  new  industry.  The  aptitude  of  the 
individual  worker  in  this  area  is  typi- 
cal of  many  native  North  Carolinians. 
He  may  never  have  worked  in  an  in- 
!  dustrial  plant  before,  but  he  has  the 
i  ability  to  acquire  exacting  skills — and 
to  do  so  quickly.  This  is  the  record 
of  plant  after  plant  which  has  located 
in  the  Nash-Edgecombe  area. 


Governor  Sanford  Appoints  Lumberton  Attorney 
Member  of  Employment  Security  Commission 


Governor  Terry  Sanford  has  ap- 
pointed a  young  Robeson  County  at- 
torney to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. 

Thirty-four-year  old  Horace  E. 
Stacy,  Jr.,  of  Lumberton,  was  named 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Dr.  Maurice  T.  VanHecke  of  Chapel 
Hill.  The  appointment  was  made  in 
March. 

Stacy  also  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Television,  is  a  member  of  the 
local  Bi-Racial  Committee,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Lumberton  Good 
Neighbor  Council. 

The  new  commissioner  received  his 
AB  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1950  and  his  LLB 
degree  from  UNC  in  1956  after  a 
three-year  stint  in  the  Air  Force.  A 
member  of  the  Air  Force  security 
service,  Stacy  saw  duty  in  Texas  be- 
fore attending  Syracuse  University  to 
study  Russian.  Subsequently  he  was 
stationed  in  Germany  for  18  months. 

A  member  of  the  McLean  and  Stacy 
law  firm,  which  was  founded  in  Lum- 
berton in  1870,  Stacy  says  "there's 
been  a  McLean  in  the  organization 
ever  since  it  started.  My  father  joined 
the  firm  in  1919. 

"I  never  got  to  practice  law  with 
my  father.  He  died  about  three 
months  before  I  finished  law  school." 

Stacy's  law  partner  is  Dickson  Mc- 
Lean, Jr.  Their  fathers  practiced  law 
together  for  35  years. 

The  two  sons  have  been  in  business 
partnership  since  September,  1956, 
but  their  friendship  has  been  lifelong, 
having  roomed  together  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  lived  only  a  few  blocks  from  each 
other  in  Lumberton. 

Stacy  remembers  his  predecessor  on 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
quite  well.  He  was  a  student  under  Dr. 
Van  Hecke  at  Chapel  Hill  and  says 
the  professor  "took  no  nonsense  from 
his  pupils.  I  can  remember  very  well 
one  Saturday  when  a  pretty  big  foot- 
ball game  was  scheduled  and  no  one 
had  really  prepared  for  class.  Dr. 
Van  Hecke  asked  four  questions  and, 
of  course,  no  one  had  the  answers.  He 
slamed  the  book  closed  and  walked 
out.  We  found  out  then,"  Stacy  re- 
members,   "that   he   wasn't   going    to 


waste  his  time  on  a  class  who  didn't 
bother  to  be  prepared." 

Stacy  believes  his  appointment  to 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
will  give  him  an  "opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina."  He  is  one  of  two  new  com- 
missioners appointed  this  year  by 
Governor  Sanford,  joining  Billy  Earl 
Edwards  as  the  additional  ESC  mem- 
ber. (An  article  on  Mr.  Edwards  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
the   QUARTERLY:    Editor). 

A  senior  warden  in  the  local 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Stacy  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  makes  his  home  at 
604  W.  31st  Street. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Joan 
Purser  of  Charlotte,  and  the  Stacys 
have  two  children,  Jody,  aged  two, 
and  four-year-old  Robin. 

The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion consists  of  seven  members,  all 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Commis- 
sioners meet  at  the  central  office  in 
Raleigh  at  least  once  every  60  days 
and  may  hold  special  meetings  at  any 
time  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or 
any  three  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  Governor  also  appoints  a  State 
Advisory  Council  and  local  advisory 
councils  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  employer  representatives  and  em- 
ployee representatives.  The  councils 
aid  the  Commission  in  formulating 
policy. 


HORACE  E.  STACY,  JR. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IAPES  HOLDS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  IN  ASHEVILLE 


About  150  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  chapter  of  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  in  Employ- 
ment Security  attended  the  IAPES 
annual  meeting,  May  28-29,  in  Ashe- 
ville's  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

Theme  of  the  two-day  session  was 
"Manpower  and  Industrial  Growth  in 
the  New  South,"  and  the  meeting 
was  highlighted  by  the  appearance  of 
A.  Worley  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
Florida  Industrial  Commission,  and 
George  R.  Herbert,  President  of 
North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle 
Institute. 

All  public  addresses  were  directed 
to  new  developments  in  southern  in- 
dustry and  manpower. 

A  feature  of  the  1964  convention 
was  the  election  of  new  officers  to  ad- 
minister North  Carolina  IAPES  for 
the  forthcoming  year,  and  over  400 
ballots  were  tallied.  The  new  Presi- 
dent is  Ben  Johnson.  Johnson  works 
in  the  ESC  central  office's  Em- 
ployment Service  Division.  Named 
Eastern  Vice  President  was  John 
Fleming,  Manager  of  the  Raleigh  of- 
fice of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. Koula  Litchos,  Interviewer 
in  the  Statesville  local  office,  was 
elected  Western  Vice  President,  and 
Interviewer  Eloise  Johnson  of  the 
Asheboro  local  ESC  office  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Other  ESC  personnel  received 
awards  for  outstanding  essays  and 
merit  suggestions :  Milton  Bass,  cen- 
tral office;  Herbert  E.  Woodward, 
Greensboro;  Clarence  Bass,  central 
office;  Kathleen  Gibson,  Bryson  City; 
Hugh  Cashion,  central  office;  and 
Graham  Cooke,  Rockingham,  were 
honored  for  their  accomplishments. 

And  no  one  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing will  forget  the  special  entertain- 
ment after  the  Thursday  evening  ban- 
quet. Famous  Lulu  Belle  and  Scottie, 
long-time  country  music  show  folks 
now  retired,  were  on  hand  for  about 
thirty  minutes  of  pickin',  singin'  and 
joke  telling.  IAPES  members  were 
privileged  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
Wiseman  perform. 

They  were  followed  by  Wilford 
"Joe"  Johnson,  square  dance  caller 
from  Black  Mountain  and  a  group  of 
local  folk  dancers.  They  capped  an 
evening  of  entertainment  which  was 
some  of  the  best  ever  scheduled  for 
a  State  IAPES  meeting. 

At  an  earlier  session  ESC  Chair- 
man Henry  E.  Kendall  told  the  group 
about  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
study  of  European  Manpower  Condi- 
tions last  year.  Kendall  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  six-man  group  chosen  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  tour  several 
overseas  countries  to  study  manpower 
and  economic  policies. 


Twenty-year  employees  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  as- 
sembled for  their  usual  special  break- 
fast meeting. 

Other  speakers  wei'e  on  the  pro- 
gram, each  highlighting  some  phase 
of  manpower  and  industrial  growth. 
Jack  B.  Leaver  with  the  local  Gerber 
Company  spoke  on  "The  Role  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  New  South."  "The  Role 
of  Industry  in  the  New  South"  was 
the  topic  of  Harry  W.  Clarke's  ad- 
dress. Clarke  is  president  of  Western 
N.  C.  Industries.  Bob  Ballentine  from 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing spoke  on  "Manpower  Training  in 
the  New  South,"  and  Thomas  Roberts 
of   the   North    Wilkesboro   local   office 


spoke  on  the  "Smaller  Communities 
Program,"  a  new  economic  develop- 
ment labor  survey  underway  in  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties. 

W.  Garnett  Johnson,  a  national 
official  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  in  Employment 
Security,  also  attended  the  Asheville 
meeting. 

A.  Worley  Brown,  who  directs  the 
Florida  Industrial  Commission  and 
its  Employment  Service,  told  the 
group  that  "the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  new  South  will  hinge 
on  how  adequately  our  manpower  res- 
ervoir is  prepared  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing technological  needs  of  the  future." 

Speaking  on  the  "Role  of  the  Em- 


One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Asheville  meeting  was  A.  Worley  Brown,  Chairman 
of  the  Florida  Industrial  Commission.  Mrs.  Brown  made  the  trip  with  her  husband  to 
the  Carolina  mountains.  Shown  with  the  couple  from  Florida  is  Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chair- 
man of  the  Employment  Security  Commission.  Kendall  introduced  Brown  who  is  one  of 
the    youngest    administrators    of    an    Employment    Security    agency    in    the    United    States. 


Officers  for  the  new  year  were  elected  at  the  convention.  Ben  Johnson  from  Raleigh 
was  chosen  President.  Koula  Litchos,  Statesville,  was  elected  Western  Vice  President, 
and  Eloise  Johnson  (right),  from  Asheboro,  was  named  Treasurer  of  the  IAPES.  John 
Fleming,  Raleigh,  was  elected  Eastern  Vice  President  but  was  unable  to  attend  the 
convention.   Merit  awards  were  given  at  the  convention   as  well   as   essay  contest   prizes. 
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ployment  Office  in  Meeting  the  Needs 
of  the  Labor  Market  in  the  New 
South,"  Brown  said  that  "many  of 
yesterday's  impossibilities  (in  the  new 
South)  have  become  present  day 
realities.  As  a  result  of  the  pressures 
and  incentives  of  our  system  of  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise,  business 
and  industry  have  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication. 

Not   Kept  Pace 

"In  many  instances,  however,  the 
labor  force  has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  developments.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  most  folks  haven't  taken  the 
time  to  get  as  smart  as  the  machines." 
Brown  said  the  answer  lies  in  pro- 
viding our  work  force  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  upgrading  present 
skills,  not  in  the  creation  of  jobs  to 
fit  available  skills.  Said  Brown:  "Our 
blueprint  for  the  future  must  include 
detailed  plans  and  specifications  which 
will  assist  in  gearing  our  work  force 
to  mesh  with  the  ever  changing  in- 
dustrial needs.  Unless  we  have  reli- 
able information  on  the  characteris- 
tics and  skills  of  our  work  force; 
unless  we  possess  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  present  and  projected  fu- 
ture personnel  requirements;  unless 
we  have  the  ability  to  locate  and  aid 
in  marshalling  the  manpower  needed 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  progress  in 
motion;  unless  we  have  access  to  in- 
formation on  which  to  project  and 
base  our  systems  of  vocational,  tech- 
nical, and  higher  education;  we  might 
as  well  accept  the  fact  we  will  never 
attain  our  fullest  potential." 

Brown  continued  by  saying  that  the 
"employment  service  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  broad  concept  of 
finding  jobs  for  workers  and  workers 
to  fill  the  needs  of  employers,"  and 
called  for  a  de-emphasis  on  certain 
auxiliary  programs. 

"One  of  the  real  keys  to  successful 


operation  of  the  Employment  Service 
lies  in  the  development  of  proper 
community  acceptance.  The  business 
community  must  be  sold  on  the  value 
of  our  services,"  Brown  concluded. 

Become  A  Pattern 

North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle 
Institute  is  a  unique  facility  in  the 
south  and  has  become  a  pattern  for 
similar  activities  in  other  states. 
President  George  R.  Herbert,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Naval  Academy,  told  the 
meeting  that  "job  opportunities  and 
revenues  can  only  be  provided  by  a 
healthy,  diversified  and  growing  econ- 
omy— an  economy  which  includes  the 
important  growth  industries  of  the 
future.  These  are  the  technologically 
based — or  research  based — industries. 
Their  importance,"  said  Herbert,  "is 
illustrated  by  the  prediction  that  in 
ten,  15  or  20  years  a  major  portion  of 
this  country's  manufacturing  plants, 
and  a  major  percentage  of  workers, 
will  be  engaged  in  producing  products 


Lulu  Belle  and  Scottie,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott  Wiseman,  were  special 
guests  at  the  convention.  Retired  for 
many  years  from  show  business, 
they  consented  to  perform  for  the 
IAPES  group  and  put  on  a  tremen- 
dous    show     to     everyone's     delight. 


Featuring  the  opening  day  session  was  a  talk  by  George  R.  Herbert,  President  of  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute.  Herbert  told  about  some  of  the  RTI  activities  and  said  that 
workers  20  years  from  now  are  likely  to  be  producing  commodities  which  do  not  exist 
today — emphasizing  the  need  for  affiliated  occupations  to  serve   industrial  Tar   Heel  growth. 


which  do  not  exist  today.  Products 
will  flow  from  the  research  labora- 
tories. The  future  of  our  region,  and 
of  our  state,  then,  depends  on  our 
ability  to  expand  or  diversify  our  in- 
dustrial base  by  attracting  a  greater 
share  of  the  new  research-based  in- 
dustry in  the  years  ahead. 

"The  Research  Triangle  program, 
which  is  only  one  facet  of  our  State's 
total  effort  to  attract  new  growth 
industries  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  local  industries," 
Herbert  continued,  "is  based  on  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  industrial 
growth  and  manufacturing  plants 
follow  research  and  expand  in  regions 
which  have  large-scale  research  ac- 
tivities." 

Herbert  said  that  research  today 
constantly  breeds  new  industries  and 
is  presently  an  $18  billion  industry. 

Saying  that  research  is  not  new  to 
North  Carolina,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
the  Research  Triangle  area,  he  said 
that  at  least  123  industrial  research 
and  development  and  testing  labora- 
tories span  the  State  from  Beaufort 
to  Asheville. 

"The  economic  effects  of  industrial 
research  activities — employment,  in- 
vestment, and  taxes — were  clearly 
evident  across  North  Carolina  well 
before  the  words  'Research  Triangle' 
were  first  uttered." 

Ideal  Environment 

Herbert  explained  the  foundation 
of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute: 
"In  North  Carolina,  the  triangle  of 
strong  universities  provided  the  ideal 
environment  for  such  a  center  of  re- 
search laboratories,  and  in  the  late 
1950's  academic  and  business  leaders 
planned  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Research  Triangle  program  as  we 
know  it  today.  To  provide  sites  for 
technical  facilities,  the  large  Research 
Triangle  Park  was  formed  as  a  real 
estate  organization  and  is  today 
owned  by  the  nonprofit  Research  Tri- 
angle Foundation,"  according  to  Her- 
bert. "As  the  focal  point  of  the  Park, 
the  nonprfit  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute was  established  to  maintain 
a  widely  diversified  staff  and  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  providing  re- 
search services  to  industry,  govern- 
ment and  foundations.  The  Institute 
is  closely  tied  to — and,  in  fact,  owned 
by  —  the  three  universities:  Duke; 
UNC;  and  N.  C  State.  The  initiation 
of  the  total  program,  encompassing 
both  Park  and  Institute,  was  made 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  1959  by 
nearly  $2,000,000  of  contributions 
from  private  and  corporate  citizens 
of  the  State." 

Herbert  went  on  to  tell  about  the 
activities  of  the  Triangle,  explaining 
that  since  its  beginning  it  had  par- 
ticipated in  about  175  different  re- 
search projects. 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  asking 
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IAPES  members,  "What  about  North 
Carolina's  future?" 

Said  Herbert:  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
reply,  North  Carolina  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  wisely,  soundly, 
and  progressively.  Our  future  is 
bright. 

"Perhaps  I  do  not  attach  as  much 
significance  to  election  year  as  do 
candidates  for  political  office.  My  an- 
swer is  based  solely  on  the  'image'  of 
North  Carolina  that  I  see.  Particu- 
larly during  a  time  of  national  cam- 
paigns, we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
'images.'  As  you  know,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  images:  those  created  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  those  created  by 
deeds  and  faith." 

Herbert  said  one  part  of  North 
Carolina's  image,  as  seen  from  out- 
side the  State,  is  the  "determination, 
the  desire,  and  the  ability  to  attract 
new  industry. 

"This  has  not  been  a  political  ac- 
tivity; it  is  a  program  of  people  and 
communities  across  the  State.  People 
who  need  jobs  now  for  themselves 
and,  in  the  years  ahead,  for  their 
children;  communities  that  need  em- 
ployment for  their  citizens  and  reve- 
nues for  education  and  services. 

"I  have  no  question  about  North 
Carolina's  future,  for  I  have  bound- 
less faith  in  the  people.  Only  the 
people  create  the  image  which  the 
State  puts  before  the  nation,  and 
these  are  the  people  who  want  em- 
ployment to  match  their  ability  and 
energy.  In  turn,  they  know  that  suc- 
cess   of    their    local    efforts    requires 


good  government,"  continued  the  RTI 
President,  "good  relations  between 
labor  and  management  and  between 
races,  unhampered  improvement  of 
our  fine  school  system,  and  continued 
and  expanded  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Building  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  and  buttressed  by 
the  strength  and  wisdom  of  its  peo- 
ple, North  Carolina  will  meet  the 
challenges  and  grasp  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  years  ahead,"  Herbert  con- 
cluded. 

A  luncheon  ended  the  27th  annual 
convention.  Past  President  of  the 
state  chapter,  Edson  Bates,  announced 
that  the  North  Carolina  delegation  to 
the  International  convention  this  year 
in  San  Francisco  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  1967  International 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Asheville. 

The  naming  of  the  new  officers  and 
presentation  of  awards  was  last  on 
the  agenda. 

The  Asheville  news  media,  alerted 
by  the  personenl  of  the  local  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  office,  pro- 
vided the  most  complete  coverage  ever 
extended  an  IAPES  convention  in  re- 
cent years.  Several  newspaper  articles 
and  photographs  appeared  which  pub- 
licized the  event.  Guest  participants  at 
the  convention  appeared  on  television 
and  made  a  number  of  on-the-spot 
radio   broadcasts. 

The  site  of  next  year's  convention 
will  be  decided  upon  later  in  the  year 
as  the  convention  site  committee  re- 
ceives bids  from  local  offices  to  bring 
the  group  to  their  respective  cities. 


Regional  IAPES 

Meetings  Well 

Attended  In  N.  C. 


The  State  Retirement  System  was 
the  subject  of  the  four  regional  meet- 
ings held  this  year  for  the  state  chap- 
ter of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security. 

Nathan  Yelton,  Director  of  the  Re- 
tirement System,  was  a  guest  at  most 
of  the  meetings  and  delighted  his 
audiences  with  homespun  humor  and 
precise  information  concerning  state 
employees'  benefits  upon  retirement. 

All  the  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, especially  the  one  held  in 
Washington  at  the  local  country  club 
which  drew  the  biggest  crowd. 

Entertainment  at  each  session  was 
well  arranged  and  credit  is  due  the 
local  Employment  Security  Commis-  | 
sion  staff  members.  The  meetings 
were  a  time  for  politicking,  too,  as 
candidates  for  state  office  were  given 
"several  seconds"  of  public  speaking 
time. 

Clifton  Beckwith,  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Personnel  Association,  man- 
aged to  attend  the  statewide  meetings, 
and  "unaccustomed  as  I  am,"  always 
had   a  word  or  two. 


Nathan    Yelton    snooks   to   IAPES   members   in   Goldsboro 


Phil   Polfock   addresses   the   regional   group   in   Washington 
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Cliff  Beckwith  has  a  few  comments  to  make  in  Raleigh 
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and  entertainment  from   Rex  Hospital  nurses 


COMMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Bureau  of  employment  Security  Re- 
search, provides  evidence  of  the  need 
and  purpose  of  federal-state  training 
courses  because  shortages  of  pro- 
fessional and  skilled  aptitudes  exist  in 
our  labor  force. 

Our  attack  on  unemployment  takes 
many  directions.  The  article  on  page 
55,  written  for  the  ESC  QUARTERLY 
by  William  H.  McCathren,  Director  of 
the  State  Selective  Service,  explains 
that  a  shocking  number  of  our  young 
men  are  being  rejected  for  military 
service,  lacking  the  physical  and 
mental  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  examination,  and 
many  are  forced  into  the  wasteland 
of   seemingly    endless    unemployment. 

A  new  project,  the  "Smaller  Com- 
munities" program,  has  begun  in 
North  Carolina.  Tried  successfully  in 
other  states,  this  program  is  a  plan  of 
economic  betterment  in  rural  areas  of 
low  income,  and  you  will  read  on 
page  58  how  a  special  State  mobile 
employment  team  was  organized  to 
take  a  unique  labor  survey. 

The  trend  of  farm  worker  displace- 
ment continues  in  our  State  as  the 
amount  of  resident  labor  becomes  less 
each  year.  Crop  harvest  often  becomes 
accute  to  a  lot  of  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers. But  a  new  source  of  farm  labor 
is  being  utilized,  a  source  of  high  po- 
tential which  has  not  been  used  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  past.  Young 
people  are  available  for  work  on  the 
farm  and  a  youth  employment  service 
has  begun  which  promises  to  become 
far  reaching  in  the  years  ahead.  Vir- 
tually untapped,  the  ambitions  of 
youngsters  for  summer  and  part-time 
farm  work  can  be  realized  through  an 
organized  recruitment  effort  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  on  page  60. 
Many  of  the  organized  crews  now 
available  contains  young  workers,  and 
both  farmers  and  workers  alike  can 
be  served  by  a  statewide  effort  to 
bring  energetic  youth  to  farm  em- 
ployment. 

ASHEVILLE 

( Continued  from  page  47 ) 

Private  and  public  funds  are  virtually 
matched  to  produce  an  effective  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  promotion  budget  of 
$57,500. 

In  its  long-term  promotion  of  tour- 
!ism,  Asheville  has  achieved  the  in- 
icome  dollars  needed  to  build  those 
(facilities  attractive  to  industry:  effi- 
cient government  services,  modern 
i shopping  facilities,  recreational  op- 
portunities, cultural  outlets  and  ed- 
ucational facilities. 

The  happy  result  has  been  that 
Asheville  is  well  advanced  in  its  de- 
velopment   as    a    manufacturing    and 


commercial  center,  as  well  as  a  resort 
city. 

Fortunately,  the  modern  electronic, 
chemical  and  furniture  manufacturing 
industries  which  have  been  attracted 
to  the  Land  of  the  Sky  in  the  past 
decade  have  not  lessened  the  area's 
natural  appeal  through  the  pollution 
of  air  and  streams  and  the  blighting 
of  landscape. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  happy 
melding  of  agriculture,  industrial  and 
tourism  income  ...  all  of  which 
promise  to  grow  and  thrive  through 
close  association. 

Having  proven  the  effectiveness  of 
both  continuing  promotion  and  the 
matching  of  funds  for  that  purpose, 
the  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
now  feels  the  method  could  well  be 
used  on  a  state-wide  basis  to  meet 
growing  travel  competition  from  other 
states. 

The  approach  would  be  one  of  cities, 
counties  and  resorts  pooling  funds  to 
promote  themselves  as  a  vacation  area 
and  destination — such  advertising 
money  to  be  matched  on  an  incentive 
basis  by  state  advertising  funds. 

Strong  regional  advertising  budgets 
have  greatly  increased  the  advertising 
funds  available  to  promote  such  states 
as  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  Missouri. 

For  North  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  areas  with  something  to  sell 
— be  it  golf,  fishing,  relaxation,  his- 
toric sites,  water  sports  and  all — the 
approach  could  stimulate  many  areas 
which  are  not  sharing  the  golden  tour- 
ist crop,  to  a  growing  effort  in  that 
direction,  as  Asheville  has  done. 

MIGHTY 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

dentally,  works  in  close  liaison  with 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation 


and   Development  in  travel-promotion 
endeavors. 

It's  a  cinch  bet  that  more  and  more 
communities  throughout  the  State  will 
be  tidying  up  their  tourist  attractions 
and  jumping  on  this  publicity  band- 
wagon. It  has  barely  started  to  roll. 
This  will  be  due — not  only  to  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  significant 
impact  of  the  travel  dollar  upon  the 
economy — but  also  to  widespread  real- 
ization that  North  Carolina,  with  its 
diverse  range  of  tourist  attractions 
holding  appeal  for  young  and  old,  en- 
joys the  singular  distinction  of  being 
"Variety  Vacationland." 


PARKWAY 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

By  appropriate  resolutions,  the 
commission  supported  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Supervisor  of  North 
Carolina  National  Forests  and  the 
Carolina  Mountain  Club  that  a  950- 
acre  virgin  timber  tract  near  Craggy 
be  set  aside  as  a  scenic  area,  pre- 
served for  posterity;  and  that  a 
12,000-acre  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shining  Rock  in  Pisgah  National 
Forest  be  classified  as  a  wild  area. 

As  the  activity  within  these  areas 
continues  to  increase  rapidly,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  commission,  the 
commission  will  continue  to  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  three  federal 
agencies  as  they  develop  plans  for 
improving  and  expanding  the  recrea- 
tional functions  of  their  respective 
areas. 

We  believe  our  program  is  of  tre- 
mendous economic  importance,  not 
only  to  the  mountain  region,  but  to 
the  entire  State. 
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Publications  Of  Employment  Security  Commission  Of  North  Carolina 


Biennial  Reports,  1936-1938;  1938-1940;  1940-1942;  1942- 
1944;  1944-1946;  1946-1948;  1948-1950;  1950-1952;  1952- 
1954;  1954-1956;  1956-1958;  1958-1960;  1960-1962. 
Employment  Security  Neivs  (mimeographed) — weekly, 
started  in  1936  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Employment 
Service.  Not  issued  during-  Calendar  year  1945. 
The  UCC  Quarterly 

Vol.  1,  1942-Vol.  4,  1945 
The  E.S.C.  Quarterly  (Name  changed  April  1,  1947) 
Vol.    5— No.   1,  Winter,   1947— Granite,    Marble,   Stone 

No.  2-3,  Spring-Summer,  1947— Brick,  Tile,  Pipe, 

Pottery 
No.  4,  Fall,  1947— Rural  Industries 
Vol.    6 — No.  1,  Winter,  1947 — Pulp,  Paper,  Paper  Products 
2-3,  Spring-Summer,  1948 — Dairy  Products 
4,  Fall,  1948 — Insurance 

1,  Winter,  1949— Banking 

2,  Spring,    1949 — Fertilizer    Manufacturing 
3-4,  Summer-Fall,     1949— Trade     Wholesale- 


Vol. 


Vol.     8 


No. 
No. 
No. 
7— No. 
No. 
No. 

Retail 
■No.  1-2, 

rants 
No.  3-4, 


Winter-Spring,     1950 — Hotels,     Restau- 


Summer-Fall,      1950— Milling:      Flour, 
Feed,  Meal 

Index  to  Vols.  7  and  8, 1949-50,  in  Vol.  9,  No.  1-2 
Vol.    9 — No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1951 — Newspapers,  Print 
ing 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,    1951 — Tobacco    Manufac- 
turing 
Vol.  10— No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,    1952— Furniture    Manu- 
facturing 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1952— Textile  Manufactur- 
ing 
Vol.  11— No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1953— Hosiery  Manufac- 
turing 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,   1953 — Transportation 
Vol.  12— No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1954— Machinery  Manu- 
facturing 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,    1954 — Apparel    Manufac- 
turing- 
Index  to  Vols.  11  and  12,  1953-54  in  Vol.  14,  No. 
1-2 
Vol.  13 — No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,    1955 — Food    Processing 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,   1955 — Building   Construc- 
tion 
Vol.  14 — No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,    1956 — Heavy    Construc- 
tion 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1956 — Automotive  Industry 
Index  to  Vols.  13  and  14,  1955-56  in  Vol.  15,  No. 
1-2 
Vol.  15— No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,    1957— Small    Industries 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1957— Radio,  TV  Stations 
Vol.  16— No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1958— Chemical  Industry 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1958 — Chambers  of  Com- 
merce 
Vol.  17 — No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1959 — Apparel   Industry 

No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1959 — Farming 
Vol.  18— No.  1-2,  Winter,   Spring,   1960— Tobacco 

No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,  1960 — Furniture  Industry 
Vol.  19— No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1961— Financial  Institu- 
tions 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,   1961 — Military   Organiza- 
tion 
Vol.  20— No.  1-2,  Winter-Spring,  1962— College  Edition 
No.  3-4,  Summer-Fall,    1962 — Food    Processing 
Vol.  21— No.   1-2,  Winter-Spring,     1963— Brick     Manufac- 
turing- 
No.  3-4,  Summer     Fall,     1963— Metal     Products 
Manufacturing 

POSTERS: 

Employer's  Certificate  of  Coverage  and  Notice  to  Workers. 
Notice  to  Workers  as  to  Benefit  Right*  While  on  Vacation. 

CIRCULARS  AND  FOLDERS: 

Employer  Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina. 
Information  for  Workers  and  Identification  Booklet. 
Information  for  Interstate  Claimants. 
Unemployment  Insurance  in  North  Carolina. 
Explanation  of  Benefit  Non-Charging  Provisions. 


RELEASES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  RESEARCH 

Current  Series 

"Trends" — A  monthly  11-page  mimeographed  activity  re- 
port first  issued  in  1943.  Years  1962  and  1963  available. 

"North  Carolina  Insured  Employment  And  Wage  Pay- 
ments" (Quarterly) — A  quarterly  mimeographed  6-page 
release  giving  insured  employment  and  wage  data  for 
each  county  for  five  broad  industry  groups.  Only  recent 
releases  available. 

"North  Carolina  Insured  Employment  And  Wage  Pay- 
ments" (Annual) — Report  for  calendar  years  issued  in 
two  parts. 

1.  Summer  data  for  State  by  three-digit  industry  and 
employment    and   wages    by    county.    Mimeographed. 

Available,  years  1957-62. 

2.  County  data  by  three-digit  industry  for  years  1957- 
62.  Mimeographed. 

"Experience  Rating  in  North  Carolina" — An  annual  study 
of  the  experience  rating  plan  and  its  operation.  Years 
.  since  1950  available.  Mimeographed,  20  pages. 

"Labor  Resources  in  North  Carolina  for  Industrial  Devel- 
opment"— A  quarterly  release  showing  estimates  of 
available  labor  by  county.  Mimeographed,  4  pages. 

"North  Carolina  Labor  Force — Employment  and  Unem- 
ployment"— A  one-page  monthly  mimeographed  release 
initiated  in  January  1962  giving  statewide  total  labor 
force  data. 

Labor  Turnover  in   Manufacturing  Industries — Monthly 

Labor  Market  Newsletter — A  local  employment  security 
office  release  showing  labor  market  conditions  in  the 
office  area.  Only  current  releases  available.  Releases  on 
following  areas : 

1.  Bi-monthly  for  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Greens- 
boro, High  Point,  Winston-Salem,  and  Fayetteville. 

2.  In  October,  February  and  June  for  Burlington,  Gas- 
tonia,  Lexington,  Raleigh,  Reidsville-Spray,  States- 
ville,  and  Wilmington. 

Special  Reports  and  Studies 

The  Cost  of  Unemployment  Insurance  in  North  Carolina 
1936-1955 — A  study  of  long  range  unemployment  bene- 
fit financing  and  fund  solvency.  The  1961  restudy  is  out- 
of-print. 

Continuous  UI  Claimant  Study — 1961.  An  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  UI  claimants  establishing  benefits  in 
1961.  Mimeographed,  20  pages. 

Occupational  Wage  Rates  In  Manufacturing  Industries  Of 
North  Carolina — January,  1964 

Fringe  Benefit  Practices  In  Manufacturing  Industries  Of 
North  Carolina— May,  1963 

Wage  Survey  of  Weekly  Wage  Scales  for  Selected  Occu- 
pations— Limited  primarily  to  jobs  found  in  State  Gov- 
ernment and  also  in  industry — mimeographed — June 
1962. 

North  Carolina  Labor  Force  Estimates  by  Labor  Market 
Area — March  1962  and  March  1963  labor  force  estimates 
by  major  industry  divisions  for  89  defined  labor  market 
areas — mimeographed,    100   pages.   Limited   availability. 

North  Carolina  Study  of  Manpower  and  Training  Needs 
for  Medical  and  Health  Service  Occupations,  Septem- 
ber 1963.  A  report  showing  future  manpower  require- 
ments in  34  medical  and  medi-care  occupations,  based 
on  information  furnished  by  400  medical  and  health 
service  establishments.  Printed  Report,  63  pages.  Limit- 
ed availability. 

Manufacturing  Business  Births  and  Deaths  in  North  Caro- 
lina— Four  Year  Period  1959  to  1962 — A  study  of  acqui- 
sitions and  losses  of  business  establishments  by  indus- 
try and  employment  impact — Mimeographed. 
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Why  the  Treasury  has  2  prices 
for  $500  Savings  Bonds 


It's  really  for  your  convenience. 

One  of  the  $500  Bonds  shown  above  is  a 
Series  E  Bond.  The  growing  type.  You  pay 
$375  for  it  and  collect  your  interest  when 
you  cash  it  in  for  $500  at  maturity.  It's  de- 
signed for  people  who  want  r- 
their  savings  to  accumulate. 

The  other  $500  Bond  is 
a  Series  H.  It  costs  $500 
to  begin  with,  and  you  col- 
lect your  interest  by  check 
twice  a  year.  It's  for  peo- 
ple who  want  their  Bonds 
to  give  them  an  income. 
Retired  people,  for  instance. 


Quick  facts  about 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


You  can  also  buy  7  other  Series  E  de- 
nominations (starting  at  $25),  and  3  other 
Series  H's.  Whichever  type  you  buy,  you 
make  the  same  sound  investment;  and  get 
the  same  guaranteed  rate  of  interest. 

Both  Bonds  do  the  same 
job  of  helping  your  country, 
too,  by  building  the  finan- 
cial strength  Uncle  Sam 
needs  to  manage  his  affairs 
and  safeguard  our  rights. 
Whichever  suits  your 
needs — Series  E  or  Series 
H — buy  some  Bonds  soon. 
They'regoodforyourfuture. 


3H%     interest     to 


•  You     get 
maturity 

•  You  can  get  your  money  when 
you  need  it 

•  Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free  if 
lost,  destroyed  or  stolen 

•  You  can  apply  for  E  and  H 
Bonds  where  you  bank,  or  buy 
E  Bonds  on  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  where  you  work 

Help  yourself  as  you  help  your  country 

BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

This  advertising  is  donated  by  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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"Our  staff  has  now  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  report 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health.  We 
believe  it  is  an  excellent  report  and  agree  with  all  of  the 
major  findings  and  conclusions.  Consequently,  I  announced 
just  two  days  ago  that  I  had  endorsed  the  main  findings  and 
conclusions  which  will  now  constitute  general  policy  for  the 
Public  Health  Service." 

Dr.    Luther   L.   Terry 
U.   S.   Surgeon   General 


"It  would  seem  that  the  sensible  solution  would  be  found  in 
research,  to  determine  what  in  cigarette  smoke  causes  a 
correlation  between  cigarettes  and  health  problems.  I  believe 
all  the  experts  have  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the  health 
problem  is  yet  to  be  determined." 


Terry    Sanford 

Governor   of    North    Carolina 


"Those  of  us  who  work  with  tobacco  share  with  the  millions 
who  use  tobacco  products  a  concern  over  questions  regarding 
smoking  and  health.  Indeed,  we  have  a  double  interest  in  the 
matter.  First,  as  human  beings,  we  are  interested  in  the 
health  of  our  fellow  man.  Second,  we  have  a  natural  interest 
in  the  future  welfare  of  our  industry — and  of  the  industry's 
customers." 

George  V.  Allen 

The  Tobacco  Institute,   Inc. 


"Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  tobacco, 
let  us  find  out  what  it  is.  If  it  is  a  health  hazard,  let  us  find 
out  why  and  take  corrective  measures.  When  the  tobacco 
industry  is  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  we  hope  that  we 
within  the  industry  will  not  be  found  wanting,  and  neither 
should   the  Federal   Government." 

Malcolm   B.   Sewell 

Leaf   Tobacco   Exporters  Association, 
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CHAIRMAN'S 
COMMENTS 

Henry  E.  Kendall 

Chairman 

N.  C.  Employment 

Security  Commission 

When  we  decided  to  feature  the 
tobacco  industry  in  this  issue  of  the 
ESC  Quarterly,  it  was,  frankly,  due 
to  the  immense  public  awareness  of 
the  recent  report  on  "Smoking  and 
Health"  from  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General  and  the 
obvious  impact  such  information  would  have  on  the 
worldwide  tobacco   industry. 

The  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  production  and 
marketing  of  tobacco  products,  and  in  an  industry  al- 
ready burdened  by  over-production  of  its  commodity 
the  consumer's  conviction  that  smoking  is  injurous  to 
his  health  conceivably  could  cause  a  recession  from 
which  the  industry  would  be  critically  pressed  to  re- 
cover. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  did  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  use  of  cigarettes,  which  now  appears  to  be  a 
temporary  reduction,  and  a  rise,  perhaps,  in  the  use 
of  cigarette  substitutes.  There  is  a  very  pronounced 
feeling  among  tobacco  men  that  the  report  was  non- 
conclusive,  rather  a  reiteration  of  things  gone  before, 
that  nothing  is  actually  proven,  and  they  point  to  their 
own  attempts  for  many  years  to  investigate  through 
research  the  chemical  properties  of  the  leaf  and  its 
habitual  nicotine. 

So  in  light  of  Congressional  hearings  and  universal 
publicity  and  what  appeared  to  be  an  obvious  obstruc- 
tion to  North  Carolina's  economy,  we  asked  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  tobacco  industry  to  recommend  some- 
one who  would  give  us  an   impartial   opinion. 

"There  is  no  one,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  alarm  and  general  feeling  of  retaliation 
among  our  tobacco  industrialists,  there  exists  a  threat 
to  the  tobacco  industry  even  more  formidable  than  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  This  is  a  common  dilemma  to  agriculture,  one 
which  has  plagued  the  efficient  farmer  for  many  years. 
He  produces  so  much  and  of  such  quality  that  produc- 
tion exceeds  demands,  and  with  raw  and  processed  to- 
bacco stockpiling  and  going  into  government  loan,  he 
foresees   continuing   controls   and   declining   allotments. 

In  1944  the  ESC  Quarterly  featured  cigarette  manu- 
facture. In  1951  tobacco  manufacturing  was  the  Quar- 
terly topic.  In  1960  the  tobacco  industry  was  featured, 
so  the  current  magazine  is  the  fourth  edition  to  pre- 
sent some  aspect  of  tobacco  production  and  manufac- 
turing in  North  Carolina  and  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
clusive. Articles  containing  national,  state  and  local 
authority  bylines  were  prepared  specifically  for  the 
Quarterly  and  probably  in  no  past  edition  has  coopera- 
tion from  contributors  been  so  outstanding. 

In  1963  tobacco  users  spent  $8.08  billion  for  tobacco 
products.  Tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest  crop  in  the 
United  States  and  represented  $1.3  billion  in  producer 
income.  Tobacco  manufacturers  directly  employed 
96,000  men  and  women  and  in  1963  wages  paid  to  the 
insured  work  force  in  North  Carolina  alone  amounted 
to  $156.5  million.  Federal,  state  and  local  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco  products  in  1963  yielded  $3.3  billion,  more 
See  COMMENTS,  page  94 
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COVER  LEGEND 

Men  most  concerned  and  most  knowledgeable  about  to- 
bacco spoke  this  year  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  Washington.  With  North  Carolina's  Harold  D.  Cooley  as 
chairman,  the  Committee  met  to  hear  statements  concern 
ing  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General's  report  on  smoking  anc 
health.  Over  50  statements,  such  as  those  which  are  rej 
produced  in  part  on  the  cover,  were  rendered  to  the  Com 
mittee  from  men  vitally  concerned  with  tobacco  production, 
marketing  and  research.  Parts  of  other  statements  an 
printed  on   the  opposite   page. 


OBACCO  MEN  SPEAK  BEFORE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE 


"To  accept  the  findings  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report  and 
say  that  tobacco  is  bad  and  that  we  should  outlaw  the 
production  of  tobacco  would  be  as  foolish  as  Baying  that 
"We  find  that  a  large  number  of  deaths  are  caused  by 
automobiles  and  that  automobiles  are  bad  and  we  should 
stop     production.' 

Charles    Russell 

N.     (".     Farm     Bureau 


"The  Department's  production  research  is  aimed  at  aiding 
farmers  to  produce  tobaccos  of  a  quality  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  domestic  and  foreign  buyers  and  con- 
sumers and  that  will  produce  profitable  yields.  To  attain 
these  objectives,  research  is  carried  out  on  the  many  com- 
plex cultural,  diseases,  and  handling  problems  that  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  quality  and  use  volume  of  tobacco." 
Dr.  Nyle  C.  Brady 
U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture 


"As  a  representative  of  the  basic  sciences,  I  spend  my  time, 
full  time,  in  the  laboratory  and  am  interested  in  a  very 
basic  approach  to  this  problem.  And  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  hope  that  this  type  of  support  can  be  extended.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  we  have  an  assay  system 
by  which  you  would  tell  the  possible  harmful  substances. 
And  since  we  do  not  know  the  source,  it  seems  foolish  to 
condemn  all  of  the  tobacco  until  we  know  what  it  is  in  the 
tobacco   leaf   that    has   to   be   removed." 

Dr.    David    Young    Cooper 

University    of     Pennsylvania     Hospital 


"If  something  in  tobacco  or  tobacco  smoke  is  a  cause  or  con- 
tributing factor,  we  need  to  find  out  what  that  something  is, 
so  that  it  can  be  removed  from  tobacco  products — and  possibly 
from  other  consumer  products  as  well.  From  such  intensive 
research  could  very  well  come  a  definitive  scientific  break- 
through as  to  the  cause  of  cancer  in  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  alike — a  breakthrough  that  might  be  delayed  in- 
definitely if  tobacco  is  made  the  scapegoat  and  generally 
accepted  as  such." 

The  late  L.  Y.   Ballentine 

Former    N.    C.    Agriculture   Commissioner 


"If  you  take  our  corporate  income  and  franchise  taxes — if 
you  take  sales  taxes  and  income  taxes  paid  by  the  tobacco 
workers  only,  and  likewise  take  the  sales  taxes  on  the  to- 
bacco paid  by  the  consumers  in  North  Carolina  alone — we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  about  $22.5  million  annually  going 
into    the    general    fund    of    our    State." 

Archie   Davie 

Wachovia   Bank   and   Trust  Company 


"Still,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
there  has  been  a  number  of  rash  proposals  to  ban  smoking 
or  to  stamp  a  skull  and  crossbones  on  every  package  of 
cigarettes.  This  is  utterly  absurd  on  the  basis  of  information 
published  so  far.  To  be  sure  many  people  who  smoked  have 
died  of  cancer.  Some  who  did  not  smoke  also  have  died  of 
cancer." 

Horace  R.   Kornegay 

N.   C.   Representative    to    Congress 


"Now  comes  the  Surgeon  General's  report  which  proves  for 
our  satisfaction,  and  we  daresay  to  the  satisfaction  of 
reasonable  men,  that  smoking  is  a  health  hazard.  In  other 
words,  from  now  on  the  unassailable  fact  is,  the  tobacco 
industry   notwithstanding,    that   smoking   is    not  safe." 

David  Cohen 

Americans    for    Democratic    Action 


"Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  insofar  as  I  can 
ascertain  there  is  nothing  new — nothing  new  is  claimed  in 
the  contents  of  this  report.  It  is  a  very  intelligent  compila- 
tion of  statistics  which  have  been  prevalent  for  a  long 
number  of  years.  And  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  not  agreed  with  the  interpretation  of  many  of  those 
statistics." 

Fred  Royster 

Bright    Belt    Warehouse    Association 


"We  have  no  intention,  or  willingness,  to  disregard  the 
health  factors ;  neither  are  we  inclined  to  permit  serious 
damage  to  individual  producers,  nor  to  an  industry  of 
economic  importance,  unless  or  until  reasonably  accurate 
and   complete  facts  are  determined." 

Herschel    D.    Newsom 
The   National    Grange 


"The  right  to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke  is  still  an  individual 
right  and  an  individual  freedom.  Any  attempt  to  legislate 
or  administrate  against  this  freedom  would  usher  in  a 
dictatorial  type  of  thinking  which  I  believe  would  be  more 
sweeping  and  more  dangerous  than  any  hazards  from  smok- 
ing tobacco." 

John    C.    Williamson 

Flue-Cured    Tobacco    Growers    Association 
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Governor  Appears  Before  Federal  Trade 
Commission  To  Dissuade  Proposal  To 
Label  Cigarettes  As  Health  Hazard 

From  a  Statement  Given  on  January  29,  1964 


The  proposed  rule-making  which 
now  is  under  consideration  directly 
affects  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  larger  perspective,  it  could  have 
serious  implications  for  the  interests 
of  21,000,(K)0  Americans  who  have  a 
role  in  the  total  tobacco  industry,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  whole  tobacco 
region  which  embraces  21  states.  I 
would  hope  the  position  of  all  these 
people  would  not  be  put  in  jeopardy 
on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  assumptions. 

I  appear,  therefore,  in  opposition 
to  the  rules  now  under  consideration. 
As  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
I  speak  primarily  on  behalf  of  our 
State  and  its  almost  five  million  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  have  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  stake  in  the  tobacco  industry. 
Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  reflects, 
at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  all 
tobacco  regions  and  people. 

First,  let  me  anticipate  that  I  shall 
be  challenged  for  suggesting  that  the 
controversy  over  tobacco  and  health 
is  based  on  circumstantial  evidence 
and  statistical  associations.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  minimize  the  health 
hazard.  The  fact  remains  the  report 
to  the  Surgeon  General  on  smoking 
and  health  makes  it  absolutely  obvious 
that  we  are  dealing  with  unknowns. 
Nobody  ever  knows  the  cause  of  can- 
cer. Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry 
and  every  other  recognized  spokesman 
in  the  health  and  smoking  contro- 
versy agree  on  the  one  point  that 
further  research  is  required  before 
the  answer  is  obtained  as  to  the  safe- 
ty or  hazard  of  smoking.  Not  nearly 
enough  is  known. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  spe- 
cial report  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  the  "weight  of  evidence"  indi- 
cates an  association  between  exces- 
sive cigarette  smoking,  lung  cancer 
and  certain  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory tract.  When  this  is  considered  in 
the  worst  possible  light,  the  evidence 
remains  indicative  only,  and  actually 
it  consists  of  assumption,  and  cer- 
tainly it  doesn't  prove  that  moderate 


smoking  causes  any  harm. 

In  the  light  of  existing  knowledge, 
I  say  with  all  respect  to  the  members 
of  this  Commission,  that  I  hope  you 
will  not  assume  the  burden  of  proof 
for  labeling  cigarettes  as  "a  health 
hazard." 

All  that  is  asked  by  people  to  whom 
tobacco  is  a  livelihood  is  that  our 
product  not  be  libeled  and  our  liveli- 
hood not  be  put  in  jeopardy  when 
no  one  yet  has  the  facts,  and  the 
search  for  scientific  proofs  is  yet 
under  way. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  concern  for  the  public 
health  among  the  people  who  grow, 
manufacture,  and  sell  tobacco.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  those 
who  live  in  other  tobacco  states,  are 
more  anxious  than  anyone  else  to  see 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
made  safe,  so  that  without  contro- 
versy or  insinuation  they  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  enjoyment,  content- 
ment and  relaxation  to  those  who 
choose  to  use  them.  We  sincerely 
doubt  that  smoking  in  moderation 
causes  any  harm. 

We,  in  North  Carolina,  subscribe 
fully  to  the  campaign  for  greater  and 
more  purposeful  research  efforts.  All 
suggested  programs  to  enlarge  the 
scientific  contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  our  full  support.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  pass  the  buck  and  let  the 
Federal  Government  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, although  we  put  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Our  North  Carolina  tobacco  manu- 
facturers are  contributing  the  largest 
share  in  two  privately  sponsored  re- 
search programs.  I  refer  to  the  scien- 
tific studies  sponsored  by  the  Tobacco 
Industry  Research  Committee,  into 
which  $7,250,000  now  has  been  con- 
tributed, and  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished research  effort  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  which  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  committed  $10 
million  over  the  next  five  years.  If 
greater  sums  can  usefully  hasten  the 
arrival  at  scientific   answers  to  these 


health  problems,  I  confidently  believe 
the  tobacco  industry  can  be  counted 
upon   to   enlarge  its  participation. 

Meanwhile,  there  exists  a  very 
great  need  to  synchronize  and  to  bet- 
ter organize  the  many  research  fa- 
cilities which  now  are  at  work  on 
this  problem  or  which  can  be  brought 
into  play. 

To  this  end  in  North  Carolina  we 
are  seeking  to  set  an  example  and  to 
marshal  all  the  research  tools  and 
talents  which  exist  in  our  State.  We 
want  to  bring  to  bear  every  resource 
we  have,  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  the  least  duplication  and  the  great- 
est promise  of  hastening  provable 
discoveries. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  never  begun  a  massive  research 
attack  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  can- 
cer. This  is  long  overdue.  The  problem 
is  not  cigarette  smoking  alone:  it  is 
the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer. 

I  have  appointed  a  three-member 
coordinating  committee  of  eminent 
scientific  administrators.  They  are  Dr. 
George  Herbert,  president  of  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute;  Peter 
Chenery,  director  of  the  State  Board 
of  Science  and  Technology;  and  Dr. 
William  H.  Lassiter,  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Cancer  Study  Com- 
mission. It  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  draw  into  cancer  re- 
search every  institution  and  every 
individual  from  which  some  scientific 
contribution  can  be  anticipated,  and 
to  work  directly  as  an  arm  of  the 
Governor's  Office. 

This  emphasis  on  the  economic 
scope  and  importance  of  tobacco  is 
not  intended  in  any  sense  to  equate 
its  commercial  aspect  with  the  values 
of  the  public  health.  But,  whenever 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
problem  of  tobacco  and  health,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  prop- 
erly should  be  done  about  it,  we 
cannot  escape  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  a  many- 
sided  problem. 

We  do  not  label  automobiles  dan- 
gerous although  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  killers  in  America.  We  do 
not  even  restrict  advertisements 
which  glamorize  speed  and  horse- 
power. We  do  not  put  the  skull  and 
crossbones  on  the  steering  wheel  al- 
though this  is  the  most  death  dealing 
instrument  ever  invented. 

We  do  not  insist  that  whisky  be 
labeled  with  advice  that  one  out  of 
fifteen  who  take  a  first  drink  will  be- 
come an  alcoholic.  We  do  not  force 
advertisements  to  warn  that  85  per 
cent  of  all  people  in  prison  are  there 
because  of  some  relationship  with 
whisky. 

Moderation  in  the  use  of  cigarettes 
is  likely  harmless.  No  scientist  is! 
likely  to  deny  this.  But  reckless  con- 
See   STATEMENT,  page  94 
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NORTH   CAROLINA 

DOMINATES  WORLDWIDE 

TOBACCO   INDUSTRY 


By  Edwin  Stanhope  Dunn 

and  J.  Anthony  Houser 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


Not  only  is  North  Carolina  the 
number  one  tobacco  state,  but  the 
extent  of  its  dominance  in  the  indus- 
try is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  it 
continues  to  manufacture  more  to- 
bacco products  than  all  of  the  other 
49  states  combined,  based  on  Federal 
tobacco  tax  receipts.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1963,  North 
Carolina  tobacco  employers  paid  the 
United  States  Government  $1,268,316, 
000,  or  61  percent,  of  the  $2,079,237,- 
000 1  total  tobacco  tax  paid  by  all 
tobacco  firms  in  the  United  States. 

The  accompanying  tables  depict 
Federal  tax  sales  on  tobacco  and  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  for  1962 
in  both  the  United  States  and  North 
Carolina.'  As  shown  in  other  charts 
and  tables  in  this  article,  North  Caro- 
lina tobacco  contribution  is  indeed 
significant. 

Gross  Wages 

In  1963,  gross  wages  paid  by  the 
insured  segment  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina tobacco  industry  totalled  $156.5 
million.  With  more  than  34,000  work- 
ers employed  in  this  group,  an  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  $88.38  was 
realized  per  worker,  or  $12.69  above 
the  average  worker  earnings  in  all  of 
the  State's  manufacturing  industries 
in  1963.  The  employment  size  of 
North  Carolina's  tobacco  industry 
places  it  near  the  top  among  the 
other  industries  in  the  State  also,  as 
only  four  other  manufacturing  groups 
had  more  employment  in  1963 ;  name- 


As    tobacco    products    sold    in    foreign    coun- 
tries   are    not    subject    to    the    Federal    tax, 
only  the  manufactured  tobacco  products  which 
are  sold  in   the  United   States  are  included. 
Latest    available    data. 


ly,  textiles,  furniture,  apparel  and 
food  products. 

During  1963  the  average  payroll 
contribution  rate  for  cigarette  manu- 
facturers liable  under  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Law  in  North  Carolina 
was  only  1.21  percent  as  compared 
with  3.15  percent  for  the  balance  of 
the  industry  which  is  made  up  mostly 
of  tobacco  processors. 

Four  cigarette  manufacturing  com- 
panies of  worldwide  importance  are 
found  within  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina.  They  are  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  in  Winston-Salem; 
American  Tobacco  Company  in  Dur- 
ham and  Reidsville;  Liggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Company  in  Durham; 
and  P.  Lorillard  Company,  Inc.  in 
Greensboro.  These  four  firms  manu- 
facture more  than  three  out  of  every 
five  cigarettes  made  or  imported  in 
this  country.  Two  establishments  in 
Winston-Salem,  Brown  &  Williamson 
and  Taylors  Brothers,  Inc.,  manufac- 
ture chewing  tobacco  and  snuff. 

Since  cigarettes  comprise  by  far 
the  largest  volume  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, the  types  of  cigarettes  manu- 
factured may  be  of  interest.  Filter 
tips  comprised  299  billion  or  58  per- 
cent of  the  national  consumption  of 
domestic  cigarettes  in  1963 ;  king 
size  amounted  to  99  billion  or  19  per- 
cent; and  regular  sized  cigarettes 
totalled   116  billion  or  23  percent. 

Leads  in  Tobacco  Processing 

North  Carolina  also  is  the  leading 
state  in  tobacco  processing  with  as 
many  as  25  to  30  thousand  workers 
engaged  in  tobacco  stemming  and 
redrying  operations  during  the  heights 
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of  the  season  in  September.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cigarette  manufacturers, 
there  are  over  50  independent  tobacco 
processing  plants  scattered  over  the 
State.  Also,  during  the  season,  the 
cigarette  manufacturers  set  up  tem- 
porary buying  and  prizing  operations 
in  the  principal  tobacco  markets  over 
the  State,  which  supplement  and  com- 
plement the  regular  processing  work 
force.  The  seasonality  of  employment 
in  the  industry  may  be  seen  in  Chart 
I,  which  shows  insured  employment 
for  the  period  1950-1963.  September, 
1960,  was  the  first  time  that  tobacco 
employment  in  North  Carolina  passed 
the  50,000  mark.  Although  the  next 
two  years  (1961  and  1962)  saw  to- 
bacco employment  rise  above  the  50,- 
000  figure  in  September,  1963 's  peak 
amounted  to  only  about  48,000  work- 
ers. The  ten  percent  allotment  cut  in 
1963  contributed  to  this  decline  as  did 
continued  automation  in  the  produc- 
tion facilities.  The  dominance  of  the 
North  Carolina  tobacco  crop  in  the 
agricultural  income  picture  of  the 
State  is  evidenced  in  Table  III. 

As  the  leader  in  tobacco  processing, 
one  would  expect  North  Carolina  to 
be  the  top  ranking  state  in  the  grow- 
ing of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Based  on 
flue-cured  tobacco  sales  in  North 
Carolina  in  1963,  the  State  likewise 
accounts  for  over  three-fifths — as  was 
the  case  with  cigarettes — of  all  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  (See  Table  III.)  For  the 
1963  crop,  although  the  average  price 
per  hundred  pounds  in  North  Caro- 
lina brought  $2.18  less  than  the  South 
Carolina  average,  the  State's  average 
of  $58.05  was  35  cents  more  than  the 
over-all  flue-cured  average. 
Quantity   or  Quality 

In  the  past  few  years  much  has 
been  said  about  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  tobacco  under  the  stabiliza- 
tion program,  and  the  increasing  com- 


petition experienced  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  Rhodesia,  Cana- 
da and  India.  The  chief  criticism  of 
our  tobacco  has  been  that  the  farm- 
ers' emphasis  has  been  on  quantity 
and  not  quality;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
tobacco  manufacturers  have  sought 
good  quality  smoking  tobacco  where- 
ever   it  could   be   found. 

By  reason  of  wide  publicity  on 
quality,  plus  government  action  and 
excellent  growing  weather  during  the 
1964  crop,  it  appears  from  early 
flue-cured  sales  in  the  1964-65  season, 
that     an     excellent     quality     smoking 


crop  in  1964  is  in  the  making.  Per- 
haps these  are  just  the  forces  needed 
to  give  impetus  to  the  movement  back 
to  quality  in  order  to  blunt,  if  not  re- 
capture, part  of  the  ground  lost  to 
foreign  competition  and  to  correct 
overproduction. 

A  comparison  of  over-all  tobacco 
employment  in  the  United  States  and 
North  Carolina  since  1950  is  shown 
in  Chart  II.  As  can  be  seen,  this  State 
has  been  increasing  its  lead  and  domi- 
nance over  the  years.  Whereas,  North 
Carolina  accounted  for  "only"  24.5 
percent  of  all  national  insured  tobacco 


TABLE   I 

FEDERAL  TAX  STAMP  SALES  FOR  TOBACCO 

IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 

YEAR  OF  1962 


Industry 

Value  of  FederE 

d  Tax  Stamps  Sales 

Percent 

Group 

United  States 

North  Carolina 

of  U.  S. 

Tobacco— Total 

$2,079,237,000 

$1,268,316,000 

61.0 

Cigarettes 

2,010,524,000 

1,263,144,000 

62.8 

Cigars 

50,232,000 

b 

— 

Tobacco   (Chewing 

&  Smoking)  &  Snuff 

16,381,000 

4,620,000 

28.2 

Other" 

2,100,000 

552,000 

26.3 

■'  Includes  taxes  on  cigarette  paper  and  tubes,  court  fines,  penalties  and  taxes  on   leaf  tobacco  sold 

or   removed   in   violation    of  Section   5731,   Internal   Revenue   Code. 
b  Negligible. 
Source:    Annual  Report  of   Commission   of  Internal   Revenue   for   Period   Ending   June   30,   1963, 

TABLE  II 

VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE  IN  TOBACCO 

FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Industry  Group 

Cigarettes 
Tobacco  Stemming 
&   Redrying 


United  States 
$1,248,402,000 


North  Carolina       Percent  of  U.  S 


118,600,000 

Source:    Annual   Survey   of  Manufactures — 1962. 


$762,849,000 
59,501,000 


61.1 
50.2 


TABLE   III 

GROSS  SALES  OF  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 

BY  STATES— 1963 


Average  Price 

State 

Pounds 

Per 

cent  of  Total 
63.7 

Per  Hundred  Pounds 

North   Carolina 

932,797,616 

$58.05 

Georgia 

173,195,347 

11.8 

56.98 

Virginia 

168,393,666 

11.5 

54.20 

South    Carolina 

163,606,690 

11.2 

60.23 

Florida 

25,353,880 

1.7 

56.74 

Total 

1,463,347,199 

100.0 

57.70 

Source:    North   Carolina 

Tobacco   Report, 

1963-1964. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSURED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGE   PAYMENTS 

IN  THE   NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO   INDUSTRY 

BY  MAJOR  PRODUCTS— 1963 


No.  of 
Tobacco  Reporting  Avg.  Monthly 

Products  Units       Employment   Total  Wages 


Averagi 
Contribuifl' 
Contributions      Rate   (' 


134 


6 


'lotal 
Cigarette 
Manufacturing 
Tobacco  (chewing 
&  smoking)  &  snuff 
Tobacco  Stemming 
&  Redrying  128 


34,054  $156,494,106         $1,743,652  1.74 

23,798  $121,512,072         $    874,367  1.21 

10,256  $  34,982,034         $    869,285  3.15 
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employment  in  1950,  its  commanding- 
lead  had  grown  to  about  36  percent 
by  1962.  And  this  was  accomplished 
by  significantly  divergent  trends:  na- 
tional employment  declined  during 
the  period,  while  North  Carolina's 
tobacco  employment  rose  despite  the 
jver  present  downward  influence  of 
automation. 

Report   Wallops   Sales 

A  relatively  new  problem  confront- 
ing both  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States  concerns  the  Surgeon 
Seneral's  report  on  smoking  and 
lealth,  released  in  January,  1964. 
Immediately  following  this  report, 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets  for  cigar- 
?ttes  in  the  country  experienced  a 
iecline  of  10  to  15  percent  in  sales, 
^.fter  the  sharp  decline  in  sales,  a 
-ecovery  set  in  during  subsequent 
nonths. 

From  a  nationwide  viewpoint,  aside 
"rom  North  Carolina,  the  impact  of 
;obacco  on  the  over-all  economy  can- 
lot  be  exaggerated.  In  the  United 
states,  tobacco  is  an  $8  billion  indus- 
,ry.  In  1962,  750,000  American  farm 
'amilies  in  21  states  received  over 
51.3  billion  from  tobacco  crop  sales. 

Tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest  cash 
•rop  in  the  nation,  and  in  1962,  ranked 
hird  in  value  of  all  agricultural  ex- 
)orts.  Cash  farm  income  from  to- 
lacco  exceeded  the  total  for  all  truck 
•rops  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  1962  cash  farm  receipts 
vas  grown  on  only  four-tenths  of  one 
>ereent  of  the  nation's  cropland. 

Indicative  of  the  relatively  high- 
ost  and  high-labor  requirements  of 
he  tobacco  crop  is  the  $155  million 
n  wages  paid  by  farmers  to  hired 
abor  in  the  production  and  curing  of 
obacco  in  1962,  and  more  than  half 
t  billion  dollars  for  other  expenses  in 
iroduction  and  marketing. 

Other  industries  which  are  closely 
ied  in  with  and  affected  significantly 
>y  the  national  tobacco  crop  are  as 
ollows:  fertilizer  and  lime,  $45  mil- 
ion  annually;  pesticides,  $20  million; 
uel   oil   for  tobacco   curing,   $70   mil- 
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CHART  NO.  1:  INSURED  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  FOR  SELECTIVE 
YEARS  1950-62:  North  Carolina  has 
increased  its  lead  in  insured  employ- 
ment compared  to  overall  tobacco  em- 
ployment across  the  nation.  Tobacco 
jobs  increased  in  our  State  despite  the 
ever    present    influence    of    automation. 


lion;  textiles,  $8  million  for  tobacco 
plant  bed  cloth  and  $2.5  million  for 
tobacco  twine,  for  a  total  of  $10.5 
million;  and  miscellaneous,  $55  mil- 
lion— including  $40  million  in  auction 
warehouse  receipts.  In  addition  to  the 
side  industries  serving  the  farmers, 
a  number  of  supplying  industries; 
e.g.,  cigarette  paper  manufacturers 
are  dependent  upon  the  tobacco  prod- 
ucts manufacturers  for  their  revenue. 
Banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  forest  industries 
that  produce  tobacco  sticks  and  bas- 
kets, are  greatly  affected  by  tobacco's 
behavior,  not  to  mention  the  economic- 
impact  on  retail  establishments. 

Manufacturing  55  Percent  Of  Payroll 

In  1962  the  nation's  tobacco  manu- 
facturers gave  employment  to  about 
97,000  workers,  with  wages  totalling 
$400  million.  Even  though  cigarette 
manufacturing  employed  only  44  per- 
cent of  all  tobacco  manufacturing,  it 
accounted  for  more  than  55  percent 
of  the  industry's  payroll. 


CHART  NO.  II:  INSURED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURING  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  1950-62:  The  seasonality  of  tobacco  employment  can  be  graphically  demon- 
strated. In  1960  tobacco  employment  for  the  first  time  in  North  Carolina  passed  50,000 
workers.    In    1963    the    peak    of    employment    amounted    to    only    about    48,000    workers. 


The  transportation  segment  of  the 
economy  also  merits  consideration. 
Hauling  tobacco  within  the  borders  of 
the  continental  United  States  is  a  $79 
million  a  year  business.  Cigarette 
paper  is  a  $25  million  a  year  industry 
in  which  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation, 
near  Brevard,  North  Carolina,  pro- 
duces about  95  percent  of  cigarette 
papers  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  manufacture  of  cellophane,  of 
which  the  tobacco  industry  used  40 
million  pounds  in  1961,  is  another 
important  item  made  at  Ecusta.  In- 
cidentally, bakery  and  meat  products 
are  the  only  industry  groups  using 
more  cellophane  than  tobacco.  Ap- 
proximately 71  million  pounds  of 
aluminum  foil  are  used  annually  for 
wrapping  cigarettes.  Also,  in  four 
states  where  no  tobacco  is  grown, 
farmers  derive  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  $3  million  from  the  production 
of  flax  fiber  used  in  manufacturing 
cigarette  paper. 

Excise  taxes  collected  from  tobacco 
products  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  amounted  to  $3.2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1961-62.  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  cigarettes  alone  ($2 
billion)  were  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  total  federal  excise  taxes  col- 
lected in  that  year.  In  addition  to  the 
federal  excise  tax  levy,  every  state 
except  three — North  Carolina,  Colo- 
rado and  Oregon — levy  additional 
state  taxes  on  tobacco."  For  that  mat- 
ter, six  states  have  the  same  levy  on 
cigarettes  as  the  federal  government; 
namely,  eight  cents  per  package,  or 
a  combined  tax  of  16  cents  per  pack. 
With  a  package  of  cigarettes  selling 
for  27  to  30  cents,  the  impact  of  such 
taxes  is  obvious. 

Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  to- 
bacco manufacturers  totaled  $330 
million ;  and  they  paid  approximately 
$7.5  million  in  ad  valorem  taxes  in 
North   Carolina   alone   in   1961. 

In  summary,  an  estimated  17  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  de- 
pend on  tobacco  for  all  or  part  of 
their  livelihood,  so  it  certainly  can  be 
said  that  the  "Golden  Weed  is  a 
broad  golden  stream."  Small  won- 
der, therefore,  that  so  many  people, 
and  especially  North  Carolinians, 
should  shudder  each  time  there  is  a 
lung  cancer  pronouncement  associated 
with  tobacco;  and  can  only  hope  that 
advancing  research  may  overcome 
any  tobacco  deficiencies.  The  federal 
government  might  well  take  an  even 
more  active  role  in  this  connection  as 
it  too  is  involved  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  of  tax  dollars. 

*  Combined  Federal  and  States  taxes  per  car- 
ton of  cigarettes  in  1963:  $0.80  per  carton — 
3  states;  $1.00—1  state  and  D.  C;  $1.05—1: 
$1.10—3:  $1.15—1;  $1.20—8:  $1.30—9;  $1.40— 
11;   $1.50 — 7;  and   $1.60  per  carton — 6   states. 

Source:    Tobacco   Tax   Council,    North    Carolina 
Tobacco   Report— 1962-63,   April,   1963. 
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GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  is  a  native  of 
Durham  and  a  1924  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College  (now  Duke  University). 
As  an  undergraduate  he  decided  to 
enter  the  foreign  service  and  financed 
his  post-graduate  work  in  inter- 
national law  at  Harvard  by  working 
as  a  school  teacher  and  newspaper 
reporter.  Allen  took  his  masters  degree 
in  1929  and  took  the  foreign  service 
examination  the  following  year.  In 
subsequent  years  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  representing  the  United  States 
as  ambassador  to  four  countries, 
Iran,  Yugoslavia,  India  and  Greece, 
and  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  on  two  occasions.  At  the  age  of 
42  he  was  our  youngest  ambassador 
abroad  when  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed him  as  ambassador  to  Iran. 
Allen  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
international  conferences,  including 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  in 
Moscow  in  1943,  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  Conference  in  Cairo  in  1943, 
the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence in  1943.  Awarded  honorary  de- 
grees from  six  American  colleges, 
Allen  achieved  the  highest  rank  ob- 
tainable by  an  American  diplomat 
and  is  one  of  14  Americans  who  have 
been  accorded  the  permanent  classifi- 
cation of  Career  Ambassador.  His 
latest  assignment  was  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Information  Agency,  and  he 
returned  to  the  tobacco  industry  in 
1960.  A  trustee  of  Duke  University, 
Allen  owns  a  tobacco  farm  near  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Katharine  Martin  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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exations  of  the  times  notwith- 
standing, tobacco  is  here  to  stay. 

Any  commodity  which  has  survived 
more  than  350  years  of  sustained  as- 
sault has  amply  proved  its  durability. 

Tobacco's  survival  is  assured  by 
more  than  70  million  Americans — and 
many  more  millions  in  lands  around 
the  world — who  find  its  use  pleasur- 
able and  relaxing.  It  also  is  assured 
by  the  superior  quality  of  U.S.  to- 
bacco, which  most  of  the  world  shows 
a  sustained  willingness  to  buy  even 
when  it  is  sold  at  premium  prices. 

The  industry  is  now  in  a  difficult 
period. 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  tobacco  and  health,  but  we  are 
confident  that  science  will  provide 
the  answers  to  questions  that  now 
exist. 

The  most  immediate  development 
in  the  current  situation  came  in 
August  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission deferred  for  six  months  the 
effective  date  of  its  arbitrary  rule  to 
require  health  warnings  on  cigarette 
packages.  The  new  deadline  is  now 
July  1,  1965,  which  is  also  the  dead- 
line for  a  required  health  warning  in 
all  cigarette  advertising. 

The  delay  will  give  Congress  time 
to  consider  various  legislative  pro- 
posals. It  is  the  conviction  of  many 
business  groups,  legislators  and 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  tobacco 
industry,  that  the  FTC  overstepped 
its  authority  in  seeking  to  legislate 
such  rules  regulating  labeling  and 
the  content  of  advertising.  Such 
powers  belong  to  the  Congress  alone, 
rather  than  to  an  independent  agency 
set  up  to  administer  laws,  not  to 
make  them. 

These  questions,  however,  now  can 
be  clarified  by  the  next  Congress  and 


we  are  confident  its  members  will 
consider  all  the  pertinent  factors  be- 
fore taking  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  and  Inter-state  Commerce, 
considering  the  matter,  has  heard 
testimony  from  a  number  of  promi- 
nent medical  scientists  who  expressed 
doubts  concerning  the  health  charges 
against  tobacco. 

The   Arithmetic 

Happenings  such  as  these  are 
clearly  of  the  greatest  import  to  the 
long-range  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  especially  to  the  functioning 
of  its  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. As  America's  principal  grower 
of  tobacco  and  manufacturer  of  its 
products,  North  Carolina  will  be 
heavily  affected  by  the  course  of  to- 
bacco's fortunes.  Whatever  happens 
to  tobacco  will  happen  in  enlarged 
form  on  North  Carolina  farms,  in  its 
warehouses,  its  factories,  its  trans- 
portation industry  and  in  its  retail 
economy. 

In  several  states  tobacco  provides 
a  sizeable  share  of  all  farm  cash  in- 
come— and  for  North  Carolina  this 
share  is  around  50  percent.  The 
rapid  fanning-out  of  that  money  to 
all  other  sectors  of  the  State  economy 
is  obvious.  There  are  abundant  statis- 
tics on  the  billions  in  spending  which 
tobacco  generates — for  farm  and  fac- 
tory wages,  transport,  paper,  foils, 
fertilizers  and  so  on.  In  addition, 
direct  tobacco  taxes  bring  about  $3.3 
billion  into  federal,  state  and  local 
treasuries,  and  when  the  consumer 
pays  out  his  tobacco  dollar,  who  is  to 
compute  how  many  times — and  how 
much — that  dollar  is  thereafter  taxed 
in  the  endless  process  of  changing 
hands? 

Jobs  and  taxes  are  critical  to  peo- 
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pie  and  to  governmental  budgets  that 
keep  trending  upward.  But  we  must 
also  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
health  problems  which  cannot  be,  and 
are  not,  easily  ignored. 

Research — and  More 

In  that  light,  the  most  useful  and 
hopeful  action  all  segments  of  the 
tobacco  industry  can  take,  with  re- 
spect to  both  their  public  responsi- 
bility and  self-interest,  is  to  intensify 
organized  scientific  research.  Part  of 
this  is  being  done  through  the  Coun- 
cil for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A.,  and 
through  the  five-year,  $10  million 
grant  which  the  six  major  cigarette 
manufacturing  companies  have  made 
to  the  American  Medical  Association 
Education  and   Research   Foundation. 

Also  encouraging  was  the  Senate- 
House  approval  in  August  of  a  $675,- 
000  additional  allocation  to  the  Ox- 
ford (N.C.)  Experiment  Station  for 
basic  research  in  tobacco.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  research  money 
formerly  available  there,  and  much 
of  it  is  intended  to  be  devoted  to  stu- 
dies that  should  bring  better  under- 
standing of  the  health  questions. 

The  industry's  most  immediate 
need  is  therefore  clear:  Expanded 
scientific  research  in  all  aspects, 
chiefly  in  the  areas  of  agriculture 
and  health.  Tobacco's  future  depends 
upon  it  —  objective,  unrestricted, 
imaginative  research,  carried  on  by 
the  industry  and  by  the  scientific 
community  in   general. 

Tobacco— The  Stable  Staple 

For  352  years  tobacco  has  been 
among  the  steadiest  sectors  of  the 
American  economy.  Investment  in  it 
through  share  owning  has  come  to 
be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes, 
as  depression  proof,  or  nearly  so. 

Styles  in  tobacco's  use  have 
changed  rather  slowly  with  time — 
from  snuff  to  plug  to  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  cigars — each  shift  in  custom 
bringing  greater  consumption,  al- 
though none  so  phenomenal  as  the 
surge  of  the  cigarette  since  1914. 
The  last  generation's  changes  have 
been  largely  technological  and  have 
mainly  affected  cigarettes,  which 
have  gone  to  longer  length,  to  men- 
tholation  and  then  to  nitration. 

Manufacturing  technology  has  been 
able  to  take  these  in  stride,  and  there 
is  presently  no  visible  consumer  de- 
mand pointing  to  the  likelihood  of 
radical  changes  in  growing  or  manu- 
facturing processes.  Therefore,  all 
bther  market  factors  remaining  equal, 
there  should  be  no  question  of  con- 
tinued industry  stability. 

The  Export  Outlook 

The  long-range  promise  for  tobacco 
(exports  is  even  more  hopeful.  Exports 
will  increase  as  trade  barriers  are 
Iropped,  because  American  tobacco 
ind    American    tobacco    products    are 


still  the  best  in  the  world.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  though 
our  prices  for  leaf  and  the  price  at 
which  American  cigarettes  are  sold 
abroad  are  far  higher  than  any  com- 
petition, leaf  exports  have  held  their 
own  and  product  exports  have  in- 
creased. If  given  an  equal  chance, 
American  leaf  and  products  would 
very  steadily  increase.  If  there  were 
a  common  market  among  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  Europe,  for  example,  our 
industry  would  find  a  greatly  in- 
creased  demand. 

Price    Support 

While  the  Tobacco  Institute  does 
not  take  a  policy  position  on  govern- 
mental support  of  tobacco  leaf  prices, 
I  have  never  heard  a  manufacturer 
complain  about  the  program.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  heard  many  speak 
in  its  favor.  Manufacturers  are  aware 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
is  indivisible  and  that  they  can- 
not prosper  if  farming  languishes. 
Neither  flue-cured  nor  burley  can 
flourish  if  the  other  is  depressed.  The 
destiny  of  the  entire  industry,  from 
grower  to  retail  dealer,  is  a  common 
destiny. 

The  tobacco  farmer  works  hard  for 
his  crop  and  should  receive  a  good 
return  for  his  labor.  This  may  not  be 
feasible  without  some  workable  form 
of  production  control.  Two  major 
problems  must  be  avoided,  it  seems 
to  me.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  export, 
the  price  of  U.S.  leaf  and  its  products 
must  not  get  too  far  out  of  line  with 
the  world  market,  and  the  search  for 
a  heavier  yield  per  acre  must  not  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  high  quality  of 
our  leaf. 

As  the  owner  of  a  small  tobacco 
acreage  in  North  Carolina,  I  per- 
sonally have  been  inclined  to  favor 
some  combination  of  acreage  and 
poundage  as  a  basis  for  allotments. 
I  believe  the  trend  is  in  that  direction. 
I  believe  also  that  a  sudden  removal 
of  all  controls,  favored  by  some 
groups,  would  bring  chaos.  Maryland 
farmers  voted  controls  out  a  few 
years  ago,  but  after  a  brief  experi- 
ence, were  eager  to  vote  them  in 
again. 

I  am  not  certain  that  subsidies  to 
tobacco  farmers  are  necessarily  a 
long-term  likelihood.  We  may  see 
them  end  if  production  and  consump- 
tion can  be  brought  into  somewhat 
better  balance.  The  tobacco  industry, 
from  end  to  end,  would  rather  stand 
on  its  own  without  reliance  upon  tax 
money.  For  some  time  after  the  to- 
bacco program  began  that  appeared 
to  be  possible.  We  were  proud  that 
the  program  was  costing  the  taxpay- 
ers nothing.  But  a  hope  of  keeping  it 
that  way  was  dashed  by  a  natural  re- 
sult of  controls  based  on  acreage 
alone,  for  new  types  of  tobacco  were 


planted  to  increase  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  Stocks  in  stabili- 
zation began  to  increase  faster  than 
sales. 

If  poundage  control  can  correct 
this  unhappy  situation,  we  may  again 
be  able  to  take  renewed  pride  in  a 
program  which  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers money. 

I  would  be  happy  if  farmers  could 
agree  on  a  voluntary  program  that 
would  stabilize  production,  with  no 
governmental  intervention.  But  that 
happy  day  seems   rather  unlikely. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  not 
shrink  from  price  supports.  They  are 
solidly  grounded  in  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. Government  is  but  a  mechanism 
designed  by  people  to  serve  their 
common  welfare.  A  majority  of  those 
people  could  abolish  not  only  controls, 
but  the  government  itself.  Government 
becomes  the  enemy  only  when  those 
who  lead  it  overstep  Constitutional 
bounds.  But  it  is  first  a  creation  of 
and  for  people,  and  where  it  is  useful 
and  convenient,  as  in  the  support 
program,  we  in  tobacco  cannot  justi- 
fiably oppose  our  own  interest  by  re- 
fusing to   use   its   mechanism. 

The  most  practical  and  pragmatic 
view,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
tobacco  program,  however  imperfect, 
is  preferable  to  chaos,  and  that  with 
some  changes  it  can  be  made  a  much 
more  useful  tool,  especially  for  farm 
ers. 

And  What  About  North  Carolina? 

None  of  the  problems  I  have  sug 
gested  appears,  by  itself,  to  pose  a 
major  threat.  North  Carolina's  leaf- 
producing  primacy  seems  to  be  in  no 
danger.  The  state  still  holds  the  prin- 
cipal qualifications  to  maintain  its 
lead — climate,  soil,  factories,  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  know-how. 
It  also  has  that  intangible  but  vital 
asset — the   tradition. 

But  if  science  or  technology  or 
simply  changing  taste  should  at  some 
future  time  indicate  a  rather  different 
type  of  tobacco — blander  perhaps,  al- 
though that  is  pure  speculation — 
North  Carolina  has  the  soil,  climate, 
research  and  know-how  to  produce  it. 

North  Carolina  can  best  assure  its 
leadership  by  emphasizing  research 
— in  its  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, its  great  universities,  its  hospi- 
tals, the  laboratories  in  its  factories 
and   in   the   Research   Triangle. 

If  the  state  is  complacent,  its  top 
position  will  be  taken  by  some  other 
state. 

After  all,  tobacco  can  be  grown 
almost  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  During 
the  past  10  years,  Canada  has  become 
self-sufficient  in  growing  the  leaf,  and 
Canada  may  become  a  competitor  of 
ours  in  the  export  market.  Canada 
and  Rhodesia  have  great  experimen- 
tal activities  underway.  The  challenge 
is  urgent. 
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IN  AGRICULTURAL 

LOANS  MADE  TO 

TAR  HEEL  FARMERS 

By  Archie  K.  Davis 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


Progress  takes  places  when  people 
act  individually  and  cooperatively  to 
solve  problems  and  realize  opportuni- 
ties. The  people  of  North  Carolina 
time  and  again  have  shown  their  de- 
termination and  ability  to  rise  to  the 
challenges  confronting  them.  Their 
success  can  be  measured  in  many 
ways,  including  an  increase  in  per- 
capita  personal  income  from  $1,200  in 
1954  to  $1,814  last  year— a  51  percent 
gain  compared  with  a  38  percent  na- 
tional increase. 

In  tobacco,  as  in  other  vital  seg- 
ments of  the  Tarheel  economy,  the 
truly  significant  story  is  the  story  of 
people  and  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished and  seek  to  accomplish  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  create  prog- 
ress. 

The  tobacco  growers,  the  warehouse- 
men, the  leaf  dealers,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  farm  and  industry  sup- 
pliers, the  scientists  who  do  tobacco 
research,  the  bankers  who  provide 
financial  assistance  and  other  serv- 
ices: these  and  many  other  people 
may  take  rightful  pride  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the 
tobacco  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
However,  contributions  now  being 
made  and  still  to  be  made  will  deter- 
mine the  future  place  of  tobacco  in  the 
strong,  balanced  and  growing  economy 
needed  to  enhance  further  the  living 
standards  of  all  North  Carolinians. 

To  comprehend  the  importance  of 
these  contributions,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  understand  the  present  sig- 
nificance of  tobacco  to  our  economy. 
And  it  is  also  necessary  for  tobacco's 
many  friends  to  continue  their  con- 
certed efforts  to  promote  broader  and 
deeper  public  understanding  of  this 
significance.  For  this  reason,  informa- 


tional programs  such  as  this  special 
tobacco  edition  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  Quarterly  are 
particularly  worthwhile. 

Today,  more  than  165,000  farm 
families  (more  than  700,000  individ- 
uals, using  the  1960  census  figure  of 
almost  4.4  persons  in  each  farm 
family)  in  North  Carolina  receive 
part  or  all  of  their  income  from  to- 
bacco. Each  year  they  grow  more 
than  900  million  pounds  of  flue-cured 
leaf  and  convert  their  harvest  into 
more  than  $500  million. 

These  dollars  earned  in  the  fields 
and  curing  barns  flow  into  the  total 
economy  in  countless  ways.  With  this 
income  the  farm  families  of  North 
Carolina  shelter  and  clothe  and  feed 
themselves,  educate  their  children, 
purchase  the  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  modern  living,  save  for  the  pro- 
verbial rainy  day,  pay  taxes  to  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  to 
support  education  and  other  public 
services.  There  is  no  need  to  belabor 
the  impact  on  the  North  Carolina 
economy  of  more  than  $500  million 
worth  of  tobacco  marketings  each 
year;  it  is  an  impact  felt  directly  or 
indirectly  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other. 

The  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco 
growers  of  North  Carolina  sell  their 
crops  in  47  separate  community  mar- 
kets across  the  state.  In  these  commu- 
nities there  are  225  warehouses,  rep- 
resenting a  very  substantial  capital 
investment  and  providing  seasonal  em- 
ployment for  some  10,000  persons. 

Only  a  few  relevant  facts  and 
figures  are  needed  to  express  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  North  Carolina  econ- 
omy of  the  manufacturing  process. 
Tobacco  manufacturing  provides  jobs 


for  more  than  40,000  men  and  women 
and  generates  annual  payrolls  in  ex- 
cess of  $160  million.  The  original  cost 
of  tobacco  manufacturing  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  state  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $360  million.  And  annual 
sales  of  North  Carolina  tobacco  manu- 
facturers total  well  over  $3  billion — 
a  figure  that  approximates  one-third 
of  the  total  manufactured  value  of  all 
products  produced  annually  in  the 
State,  and  a  figure  that  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  if  measured  at  retail 
price  levels. 

The   total   voume   of   federal,   state 
and   local   tobacco   taxes    ($3.3   billion 
last   year)    often    has   been    noted    in 
studies    of   tobacco    and    the   national 
economy.   Less   widely   recognized  bull 
of  vital  importance  to  North  Carolina 
is    the    State    and    local    governmenl 
share  of  this   total.   In   1962,  for  ex- 
ample, North  Carolina  collected  $14.^ 
million  in  corporate  income  and  fran- 
chise taxes  from  the  tobacco  industry 
The  industry  paid  about  $7.5  milliorj 
in     county     and     municipal    propertj 
taxes.  Tobacco  workers  paid  $2.9  mil  | 
lion    in    individual    income   taxes    and 
about    $2.5    million    in    sales    taxes- 
while    consumers    were    paying    $2. J 
million  in  sales  taxes  on  tobacco  prod  j 
ucts. 

Loans  Serve  Growers 

In  providing  loans  to  meet  a  widJj 
range  of  capital  and  operating  needs  j 
the  bankers  of  North  Carolina  servl 
the  tobacco  growers,  the  warehouses] 
man,  the  leaf  dealer,  the  manufacture: 
and  others  associated  with  tobacci 
production,  marketing  and  process^ 
ing. 

Agricultural  loans  to  North  Caroii 
lina  farmers  from  commercial  bank  I 
ers  totaled  more  than  $150  million  oil 
June  30  last  year,  for  example,  ami 
there  has  been  a  steady  upward  trenJ 
in  recent  years  in  these  loans  to  tol 
bacco  growers  and  producers  of  othejj 
crops  and  livestock. 
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As  with  financial  assistance  to 
warehousemen,  leaf  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers, the  emphasis  in  bank 
credit  to  growers  is  on  flexibility : 
tailoring:  the  loan  to  a  realistic  re- 
payment schedule  in  line  with  the 
borrower's  specific  needs. 

The  relatively  high  costs  of  tobacco 
growing  place  special  demands  on 
both  the  grower  and  his  banker,  and 
there  is  encouraging  evidence  that 
the  demands  are  being  met.  One  sur- 
vey conducted  in  the  Fifth  Federal 
Reserve  District  (North  and  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia)  showed  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  bank  loans  extended  to  to- 
bacco growers  were  for  current  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  compared  with  a 
50  percent  figure  for  all  farm  loans 
in  the  area. 

The  relationship  between  ware- 
houseman and  banker  in  North  Caro- 
lina, like  that  between  grower  and 
banker,  is  close.  Large  amounts  of 
working  capital  are  essential  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  marketing 
process.  Because  of  the  extension  of 
seasonal  lines  of  credit  to  the  ware- 
houseman, the  grower  receives  pay- 
ment for  his  tobacco  within  minutes 
after  the  auctioneer  moves  on  down 
the  lines  of  piled  leaf. 

Bank  credit  performs  similar  func- 
tions in  the  handling  and  processing 
of  tobacco  after  it  leaves  the  ware- 
house floor.  Seasonal  loans  to  leaf 
dealers  aid  them  in  purchasing  to- 
bacco for  resale,  and  a  wide  range 
of  financial  and  related  services  fa- 
cilitates the  movement  of  North 
Carolina  tobacco  into  the  channels  of 
international  trade.  (Flue-cured  ex- 
ports in  1963  amounted  to  474  million 
pounds,  farm  sales  weight,  compared 
with  435  million  pounds  in  1962  and 
461  million  pounds  in  1961.) 
All   Segments   Share   Responsibility 

The  bankers  of  North  Carolina  also 
work    closely    with    tobacco    products 


manufacturers,  providing  significant 
financial  assistance  and  other  services 
to  these  major  and  continuing  con- 
tributors to  the  Tarheel  economy. 

The  impact  of  tobacco  upon  all 
areas  of  the  state's  economy  is  of 
great  magnitude.  As  a  result,  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy — and  not  just 
tobacco  interests  —  bear  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  to  support 
the  industry  as  it  seeks  to  solve  its 
problems  and  meets  its  challenges. 

Among  these  problems  is  the  fa- 
miliar one  of  quality  and  quantity. 
The  tobacco  price  support  program, 
although  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  and  least  expensive  com- 
modity programs,  has  encouraged 
overproduction  of  flue-cured  leaf.  A 
decline  in  quality  has  accompanied 
rising  production  in  many  areas  of 
the  State.  The  effects  include  a  falling 
U.  S.  share  of  the  world  market  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  mounting  sur- 
plus stocks. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  health  con- 
troversy which  has  been  given  so 
much  publicity  in  recent  months  de- 
spite the  lack  of  positive  evidence 
showing  more  than  statistical  re- 
lationships between  smoking  and 
health. 

Because  of  these  problems  and 
other  challenges,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  ability,  determination  and  dedica- 
tion of  thousands  of  individuals  with- 
in the  industry  and  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy  will  be  required  to 
assure  continuing  profitable  progress 
in  tobacco. 

There  are  encouraging  indications 
of  such  progress  on  a  number  of 
fronts. 

Quality 

The  quality  of  North  Carolina  flue- 
cured  leaf  always  has  been  a  source 
of  great  pride  (and  a  boon  to  the 
pocketbook)  for  the  Tarheel  grower. 
Yet,  as  previously  mentioned,  quality 
has    declined.    Determined    efforts    by 


ARCHIE  K.  DAVIS,  trustee  to  three  colleges,  is  a  recognized  leader  in 
national  banking  and  commercial  organizations:  Director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.;  Past  President  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association's  State  Bank  Division;  former  Director  of  the  Charlotte 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond;  a  former  Director  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Robert  Morris  Associates ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation  of  N.  C;  and  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Senate  representing  Forsyth  County.  A  native  of 
Winston-Salem  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Davis  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  P.  H.  Hanes 
Knitting  Company,  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company,  Sellers  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  several  other  organizations.  Davis  has  been 
associated  with  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  since  1932.  He  was 
elected  Senior  Vice  President  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  bank's  Winston- 
Salem  office  in  191^6,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1956. 
"The  relatively  high  costs  of  tobacco  growing,"  reports  Davis,  "place 
special  demands  on  both  the  grower  and  his  banker,  and  there  is  en- 
couraging evidence  that  the  demands  are  being  met."  Bank  credit  to 
growers  is  flexible  and  the  loans  are  "tailored  to  a  realistic  repayment 
schedule  in  line  with  the  borrower's  specific  needs." 


tobacco  growers  and  other  interested 
in  leaf  quality  are  beginning  to  pay 
real  dividends,  however,  and  im- 
proved quality  is  clearly  evident  in 
the  1964  crop.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

Research 

North  Carolina  tobacco  interests 
long  have  recognized  that  research 
means  progress  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion, processing  and  manufacturing. 
Publicly  and  privately  supported  re- 
search in  tobacco  offers  great  promise 
for  answers  to  questions  that  both 
concern  and  challenge  the  industry, 
and  the  increasing  financial  support 
being  given  to  research  is  highly  en- 
couraging. Further  increases  will  be 
necessary. 

Awareness    and    Action 

One  of  the  most  heartening  tobacco 
developments  in  recent  years  is  the 
growing  awareness  that  further  prog- 
ress in  this  significant  areas  of  our 
economy  depends  on  action  by  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  by  private  and 
public  organizations.  Now  more  than 
ever  before,  there  exists  a  willingness 
and  a  determination  among  all  in- 
terests to  come  to  grips  with  clearly 
evident  problems:  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose arising  from  this  willingness 
and  determination  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

Tobacco  is  surrounded  by  compli- 
cated and  complex  forces  that  are 
extremely  difficult  to  evaluate,  Dr. 
Kenneth  R.  Keller,  in  charge  of  to- 
bacco research  at  N.  C.  State  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Ra- 
leigh, said  earlier  this  year  at  a 
three-day  tobacco  conference. 

"We  need  to  be  constantly  alert  to 
new  developments  which  offer  oppor- 
tunities," Dr.  Keller  declared.  "We 
need  to  know  not  only  what  is  new  in 
tobacco  but  the  implications  as  well. 
We  must  be  concerned  with  the  fun- 
damental changes  and  how  to  guide 
them  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all. 
These  changes,  if  wisely  directed,  will 
bring  a  higher  level  of  living  to  in- 
dividuals in  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. .  .  . 

"Ours  is  not  only  an  individual 
responsibility  but  a  collective  respon- 
sibility in  which  each  assumes  his 
rightful  role." 

The  progressive  bankers  of  North 
Carolina  recognize  their  individual 
and  collective  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  their  contributions 
to  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  state. 
I  am  confident  that,  through  the  ex- 
tension of  financial  assistance  and 
through  other  types  of  direct  and  in- 
direct support,  the  bankers  of  this 
state  will  continue  to  work  for  to- 
bacco and  for  the  people  who  grow, 
process  and  transform  it  into  prod- 
ucts that  bear  the  proud  label,  "Made 
in  North  Carolina." 
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TOBACCO 


QUALITY 


By  W.  P.  Hedrick 

Tobacco  Specialist,  Division   of  Markets 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  word  quality,  the  measuring' 
stick  for  the  cash  value  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  has  been  a  nebulous  char- 
acteristic for  the  past  few  years. 

At  one  time  every  grower  in  the 
area  could  judge  his  crop  from  a 
quality  standpoint  and  almost  tell  you 
what  company  would  buy  each  grade 
from  a  given  crop. 

There  was  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  grades  bought  by  domestic 
buyers  and  those  grades  bought  by 
foreign  buyers.  The  buying  patterns 
of  the  companies  first  began  to  change 
during  the  mid  1950's  when  the  first 
health  charges  were  brought  against 
cigarettes.  The  cigarette  smoker 
began  to  switch  his  smoking  habit 
from  regular  sized  cigarettes  to  filter 
tips. 

Traditionally,  domestic  buyers  had 
bought  tobacco  with  lighter  bodied 
texture  than  the  foreign  buyer,  but 
with  the  advent  of  filter  tips  on  the 
American  market,  the  domestic  com- 
panies dipped  over  into  the  foreign 
types  in  order  to  get  flavor  and  aroma 
to  the  smoker  through  the  filter.  At 
this  point,  the  question  of  what  is 
quality  began  to  plague  the  tobacco 
grower;  should  he  strive  to  produce 
tobacco  of  heavy  bodied  texture  or 
continue  to  plant  old  line  varieties 
that  had  proven  desirable  to  the  buy- 
ers   through    the    years?    Fate    made 


the  decision  for  him  with  the  dis- 
covery of  plant  diseases  on  the  farms. 
Granville  wilt,  black  shank  and  many 
others  made  it  clear  that  to  continue 
to  produce  tobacco,  disease  resistant 
varieties  would  have  to  be  used. 
Disease   Resistant 

Tobacco  seed  breeders  developed 
several  disease  resistant  varieties  that 
have  kept  the  North  Carolina  tobacco 
grower  in  business.  These  disease  re- 
sistant varieties  which  tolerate  a  high 
level  of  fertilization  have  enabled 
tobacco  growers  to  more  than  double 
the  yield  per  acre  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

However,  consumer  preference  in 
types  and  kinds  of  cigarettes  and 
technological  advances  in  manufac- 
turing of  tobacco  products  have 
changed  the  long  understood  terms 
of  quality  in  the  raw  product  to  a 
new  definition  known  to  the  buyer  as 
usability. 

The  tobacco  grower  at  the  present 
time  is  going  through  the  stage  of 
trying  to  learn  and  understand  what 
the  domestic  and  foreign  buyer  means 
by  usability.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
tobacco  growers,  one  domestic  buyer 
tried  to  explain  the  changes  in  the 
usage  along  the  following  lines. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  prefer- 
ence of  American  cigarette  smokers 
has  changed  perceptibly  in  the  direc- 


tion of  a  milder  product.  In  the  case 
of  cigarettes,  this  trend  has  been 
abetted  by  the  widely  publicized 
health  charges  over  the  past  ten  years 
and  promulgation  of  the  idea  that  the 
health  hazard  is  related  to  the  amount 
of  nicotine  and  tar  in  the  smoke.  The 
average  amount  of  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  five  leading  brands  of  cig- 
arettes has  been  reduced  by  half  over 
the  past  ten  years. 

Lower  Nicotine 

Manufacturers  have  accomplished 
this  reduction  in  nicotine  content  of 
the  smoke  by  selection  of  usable 
grades  of  tobacco,  blending,  and  the 
use  of  filters. 

The  American  public  has  been  edu- 
cated to  accept  a  lower  amount  of 
nicotine  in  the  cigarette  but  they  still 
want  good  taste,  full  aroma  and  full 
smoke  flavor. 

In  buying  tobacco  on  the  warehouse 
floor,  all  buyers  are  purchasing  grades 
with  low  nicotine  content,  yet  with 
full  aroma  and  smoke  flavor. 

A  third  and  important  definition  of 
quality  is  placed  on  flue-cured  tobacco 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Tobacco  Division,  where- 
by tobacco  placed  on  the  warehouse 
floor  is  inspected  before  sale  and  a 
U.  S.  Government  grade  placed  upon 
each  pile.  The  U.  S.  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tor is  a  highly  trained  skilled  judge 
of  tobacco  who  uses  a  system  of 
grades  based  mainly  on  the  position 
that  tobacco  grows  on  the  stalk.  These 
grades  are  used  to  identify  stalk  posi- 
tion, quality,  color,  and  to  substanti- 
ate the  support  price  used  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price 
support  program. 

The  grading  system  used  by  the 
Government  to  identify  quality  has 
been  in  effect  many  years  and  most 
growers  are  fairly  familiar  with  its 
use.  Therefore,  the  grower  has  to 
know  these  three  methods  of  grading; 
his  own  based  on  empirical  judgment, 
the  companies'  based  on  usability,  and 
the  Government's  based  on  stalk 
position. 

What  Is  Quality? 

So  what  is  tobacco  quality  ?  There 
are  many  things  that  enter  into  qual- 
ity. Some  of  these  are  obvious.  Others 
are  difficult  to  understand  and  even 
more  difficult  to  describe.  Tobacco 
quality  is  a  very  real  thing,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  acceptability 
of  a  cigarette.  Therefore,  to  meet  the 
quality  problem,  growers  are  plant- 
ing recommended  and  approved  seed 
varieties,  following  cultural  prac- 
tices recommended  by  the  Extension 
Service,  and  striving  to  produce  a 
crop  that  has  a  high  percentage  of 
ripe  light-to-medium  bodied  tobacco 
with  good  flavor  and  aroma  and  a 
moderate  level  of  nicotine.  They  are 
presenting  each  lot  in  fairly  well 
sorted  baskets  and  letting  the  buying 
companies  worry  about  quality. 
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America's  First  Great  Conwmm& 


Text  and  Drawings 

From  the 

TOBACCO 

INSTITUTE,  Inc. 


X  obacco  grows  in  a  good  part  of 
the  world  but  nowhere  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  the  United  States. 
America  has  been  the  major  source 
of  the  finest  leaf  since  England's  first 
settlement  here.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
States  that  it  has  never  lost  its  para- 
mount place  as  the  most  desirable 
for  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco  and 
snuff. 

Slightly  over  a  fourth  of  the  world 
production  of  9.1  billion  pounds  in 
1962  came  from  the  United  States. 
About  two  dozen  states,  located  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  Eastern  Central  and 
New  England  sections,  have  govern- 
ment tobacco  allotments.  Generally, 
tobacco  ranks  fourth  in  the  overall 
value  of  cash  crops  grown  by  Amer- 
ican farmers.  In  1962  it  brought  them 
over  $1.3  billion. 

Domestic  consumers  represent  by 
far  the  largest  market  for  American- 
grown  tobacco.  Yet  so  much  of  it  goes 
abroad — around  28  percent  of  the  1962 
world  total  of  1.7  billion  pounds  in 
international  commerce — that  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
leaf  exporter.  It  has  long  held  that 
place.  The  1962  leaf  shipments  were 
worth  $374,000,000,  which  ranks  to- 
bacco third  in  the  dollar  value  of  our 
agricultural  exports.  Additionally, 
over  24  billion  cigarettes  worth  $106,- 
300,000  went  to  foreign  purchasers. 
Other  1962  exports  of  tobacco  com- 
modities manufactured  in  the  States 
Ibrought  the  total  value  to  $117,500,- 
900. 

No  product  of  the  fields  has  had  so 
Iramatic  a  history  as  tobacco.  Its 
'ecord  is  intimately  related  to  most 
)f  the  original  colonies  and  the  first 
states  to  enter  the  Union. 


PLANTERS  AND   BUYERS  AT  A    LOUISVILLE   WAREHOUSE  AUCTION    IN    1873. 


This  rich  agriculture  of  America 
began  tentatively  on  a  little  farm  in 
Jamestown,  just  over  350  years  ago. 
The  first  crop  was  of  a  type  new  to 
Virginia.  Its  seeds  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Trinidad 
and  Caracas. 

The  original  planter  of  the  import- 
ed seeds  was  John  Rolfe,  whose  ro- 
mance and  marriage  with  Pocahontas 
in  1614  brought  him  popular  fame. 
His  discovery  that  Virginia's  soil 
would  produce  a  much-desired  crop 
had   far-reaching    consequences. 

Four  times  in  the  preceding  quar- 
ter century  Britain  had  attempted  to 
establish  a  settlement  in  the  New 
World.  Virginia,  the  fifth  attempt, 
then  England's  only  colony,  was  close 
to  failure.  Its  severe  economic  prob- 
lem was  solved  through  the  ingenuity 
of  Rolfe.  He  was  not  only  America's 
first  experimental  agriculturist;  he 
was  also  responsible  for  the  inception 
of  a  great  commerce. 

The  first  shipment  of  leaf  from 
Rolfe's  little  Virginia  farm  went  to 
England  in  1613.  Though  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  London  traders  wel- 
comed it  for  its  quality  and  demanded 
more.  In  consequence,  production  in- 
creased progressively  in  Virginia.  By 
the  end  of  the  colonial  period  the  to- 
bacco colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  the  Carolinas  were  exporting  an 
average  100  million  pounds  of  leaf 
annually. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
crops  to  produce.  The  care  it  requires 
in  field  management  alone  means  that 
farmers  put  in  an  average  350  hours 
an  acre  for  Burley;  an  average  450 
hours  for  flue-cured  types. 


The  yield  of  all  tobacco  types  from 
American  farms  in  1962  totaled  over 
2.3  billion  pounds.  Foremost  in  vol- 
ume and  in  money  value,  as  has  been 
true  for  a  long  time,  is  Bright  (flue- 
cured)  leaf.  The  1962  harvest  was 
more  than  1.4  billion  pounds  grown  in 
six  states,  with  a  total  crop  value  of 
$846,123,000.  For  many  years  the 
chief  source  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the 
major  ingredient  in  blended  cigarettes, 
has  been  North  Carolina.  Burley,  also 
an  important  constituent  of  domestic 
cigarettes,  is  a  product  of  eight  states, 
among  which  Kentucky  grows  the 
largest  quantity.  The  1962  Burley  har- 
vest totaled  674,658,000  pounds  and 
brought  almost  $395,000,000  at  auc- 
tion. 

Some  750,000  American  farm  fam- 
ilies engage  in  the  production  of  to- 
bacco. At  the  height  of  the  growing 
and  harvesting  seasons  around  three 
million  workers  will  be  employed  in 
this  agriculture. 

At  various  times  during  the  colo- 
nial period  tobacco  was  grown  in  all 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  colonies.  The 
chief  concentration  of  this  agriculture 
was  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  these  two  colonies  particularly, 
the  tobacco  economy  gave  elasticity 
to  fi-ontiers.  Farmers  of  the  period 
frequently  lacked  good  fertilizers  or 
were  careless  in  field  management,  but 
they  could  afford  to  be  agricultural 
spendthrifts.  With  an  axe  and  spade 
as  basic  tools,  a  man  could  clear  two 
or  three  acres  in  the  primeval  forest 
and  plant  a  new  crop  in  virgin  soil. 
The  first  colony  in  North  America 
founded  for  the  chief  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing export  tobacco  was  established 
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EARLIEST    KNOWN    ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    MARRIAGE    OF    ROLFE 
AND   POCAHONTAS,  AS  IMAGINED   BY  A   FRENCH  ARTIST   IN    1755 


The  line  drawings  and  outlines  shown  here  and  on  the 
following  page  were  furnished  by  the  Tobacco  Institute 
office  in  New  York  and  have  been  previously  repro- 
duced in  the  Institute's  "Tobacco,  Pioneer  in  American 
Industry,"  and  "North  Carolina  and  Tobacco"  publica- 
tions. 


ONLY    THE    "MOST    REFINED    YOUNG    LADIES"    WERE    EMPLOYED 
IN    THIS    CHEWING    TOBACCO     ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    1870's 
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EARLY    METHODS    OF    SAMPLING    TOBACCO    LEAF    (left)    AND 
STRIPPING    TOBACCO     LEAF 


MARKET    STREET    IN    THE    PORT    OF    WILMINGTON    ABOUT    1885 


A  TOBACCO  SALESMAN   AND   HIS   DRIVER   ASSISTANT  WORKING 
THE    TERRITORY    IN    WESTERN    NEW  YORK    IN    1875 


HAND   ROLLERS  AND  OTHER   WORKERS   IN  A    RICHMOND  CIGARETTE   FACTORY, 

EARLY    1880's. 
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DURHAM-N-C 


THE   WELL    KNOWN    GLOBE   TOBACCO    WAREHOUSE   OF    LEA,    WARREN    &    POPE 
IN    DURHAM,    1886. 


in  present  Delaware  by  the  Dutch  in 
1631.  This  project  failed.  George  Cal- 
vert, first  Lord  Baltimore,  unsuccess- 
ful in  settling  Newfoundland,  asked 
for  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Chesapeake 
where  he  "might  do  the  King  and 
Country  more  service"  by  planting 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  settlement  of 
Maryland  was   established  in  1634. 

In  tidewater  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land great,  self-sustaining  plantations 
were  being  developed  from  the  mid- 
dle 1650's  on.  The  largest  part  of  to- 
bacco grown  there  came,  however, 
from  the  little  farmers  in  the  outly- 
ing districts. 


Virginians  moved  into  the  Albe- 
marle area  of  Carolina  in  search  of 
better  soil  for  tobacco  while  fellow- 
settlers  extended  the  borders  of 
Virginia  colony  into  the  Piedmont 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  districts  in  the 
17th  century. 

By  the  late  1700's  these  restless 
planters  were  crossing  into  present 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
farther  west,  making  permanent  set- 
tlements in  new  lands  where  they 
could  grow  tobacco. 

New  Varieties 

Inevitably,  new  varieties,  each  de- 
scendants    of     Rolfe's      experimental 


plants,  made  their  appearance.  There 
were  several  dozen  types  by  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Many  of  these 
are  still  being  grown. 

Most  important  of  the  resultant 
varieties  was  Bright  tobacco,  orig- 
inally a  native  of  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  border  area. 

This  became  the  flue-cured  tobac- 
co of  today.  Also  a  major  type  is  Bur- 
ley  which  developed  from  a  hybrid 
that  turned  up  in  Ohio  in  1864.  Its 
use  was  for  some  time  confiend  to  the 
tobacco  commodity  then  most  popular : 
chewing  tobacco. 
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Une  of  the  first  reactions  to  the 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Surgeon  General  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  published  last  January  11, 
was  a  temporary  drop  in  United 
States  retail  cigarette  sales,  but  by 
mid  year  these  sales  decreases  demon- 
strated healthy  signs  of  recovery  and 
were  only  slightly  off  last  year's  all- 
time  record  high. 

Language  of  the  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  much  stronger 
than  many  leaders  in  the  tobacco 
economy  expected,  but  many  grass- 
roots farm  leaders  did  not  panic. 
They  correctly  predicted  trends  even 
as  wire  services  flashed  the  news  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

Fred  S.  Royster,  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Tobacco  Growers'  Information  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  said  in  an  Associated 
Press  interview: 

"It's  reasonable  to  assume  there 
will  be  some  immediate  effect  on  the 
tobacco  industry,"  said  Royster,  who 
is  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association. 
"But  in  the  long  run,  pending  more 
conclusive  scientific  evidence,  I  do  not 
thing  the  report  will  have  a  material 
effect." 

No  Different 

From  "Oaklyn  Plantation,"  near 
Darlington,  S.  C,  B.  Frank  William- 
sonson  said:  "The  report  doesn't  make 
smoking  today  or  tomorrow  any  dif- 
ferent than  smoking  was  yesterday. 
Many  pleasures,  if  taken  to  excess 
are  damaging."  Williamson  said.  "By 
the  time  our  markets  open  (in  Aug- 
ust) the  thing  will  have  settled 
down." 

Some  of  the  conclusions  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee,  a 
10-member  group  of  scientists,  were 
far  stronger  than  many  tobacco 
farmers    had    hoped.    Dr.    Luther    L. 


Terry,  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  who 
announced  the  conclusions  of  the  ad- 
visory body,  said  cigarette  smoking  is 
a  "health  hazard"  of  importance  "to 
warrant  remedial  action." 

Some  tobacco  leaders  had  hoped 
that  the  report  would  not  rely  as 
heavily  as  it  did  on  statistical  asso- 
ciation studies;  that  it  would  take 
greater  cognizance  of  the  world-wide 
failure  of  many  scientists  to  produce 
lung  cancers  with  tobacco  smoke  in 
laboratory  experimental  animals,  and 
of  the  other  lack  of  experimental  sup- 
port for  the  statistical  charges. 

The  Advisory  Committee  report 
gave  small  attention  to  the  use  of 
filter  cigarettes,  although  retailers  re- 
port over  half  the  U.  S.  smokers  pre- 
fer filters. 

Usefulness  of  Filters 

U.  S.  Senator  John  S.  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky,  after  studying  the  findings 
of  the  10-member  committee,  asked 
the  Surgeon  General  about  the  use- 
fulness of  filters. 

Dr.  Terry  on  January  14,  according 
to  the  Associated  Press,  replied  to 
Senator  Cooper's  question,  and  said  it 
"is  erroneous  to  conclude  that  cig- 
arette filters  have  no  effect"  and  that 
"filters  in  common  use  do  remove  a 
variable  portion  of  the  tars  and  nico- 
tine." 

The  development  of  better  filters  or 
more  selective  filters,  according  to 
Dr.  Terry  provides,  "a  promising 
avenue  for  further  developments." 

Retail  sales  of  U.  S.  cigarettes 
dropped  sharply  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  following  the  Advisory 
Report,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  were  some 
states  where  losses  exceeded  20  per- 
cent— but  these  were  not  nearly  as 
severe  as  the  initial  cigarette  sales 
losses  reported  in  England  following 
the  1962  Report  of  the  Royal  College 


Long  Active  In  Tobacco  Research, 

Industry  Refutes  Conclusions 
Of  Surgeon  General's  Report  On 

Smoking  and  Health 


of   Physicians  and   Surgeons. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported a  survey  of  cigarette  tax 
revenue  data  in  more  than  20  states 
showed  cigarette  sales  rebounding 
strongly. 

California  said  its  March  cigarette 
tax  collections  were  up  3.6  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  1963,  which 
set  all-time  records.  Rhode  Island  re- 
ported a  gain  of  6.8  percent;  Mary- 
land; 9.14  percent;  New  Jersey,  al- 
most three  percent.  A  Wisconsin  tax 
agent  said  "It  begins  to  look  like  the 
effects  of  the  scare  are  over,  and 
we're  getting  back  to  normal." 

As  could  be  expected,  some  smokers 
turned  to  cigars  and  pipes.  One  of 
the  surprises  was  the  trend  by  a 
number  of  women  smokers  to  small 
pipes  and  little  cigars. 

"They're  driving  me  crazy  with 
these  women's  pipes,"  said  Pipe  Manu- 
facturer George  Watnick  in  an  inter- 
view with  Richard  H.  Hoenig,  of  the 
Associated  Press  Business  Staff.  "I 
can't  make  enough  women's  pipes," 
said  Watnick.  "We've  got  a  backlog  of 
three  months  on  orders.  I've  never 
seen  a  surge  of  demand  like  this — 
I've  been  in  the  business  since  1924." 
Cigar  Sales  Up 

Major  cigar  manufacturers  readily 
confirmed  increased  sales.  E.  Archie 
Mishkin,  president  of  Bayuk  Cigar 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  said,  "Our  January 
sales  skyrocketed.  February  is  even 
better.  It's  that  way  all  over  the 
country." 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous 
number  of  people  trying  cigars."  re- 
ported Harold  Edeson,  a  General 
Cigar  Co.  official.  "There  is  a  great 
surge  of  interest  in  small  cigars,"  he 
said. 

How  accurate  these  April  reports 
were  is  confirmed  in  a  New  York 
Times  news  article  which  said  current 
cigarette  sales  on  June  30  were  off 
by  800  million  packs  following  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Report  to  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Quoting  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials,  the 
Times  reported  1964  cigarette  sales 
as  being  about  six  percent  below  the 
first  six  months  of  1963  when  all-time 
records  were  posted. 

Cigarette  consumption  in  1963  be- 
tween July  and  December  was  about 
6.5  billion  units  ahead  of  the  level  of 
1962,  the  Times  said.  But  from  Jan- 
uary until  June  of  this  year,  The  New 
York  Times  said,  the  sales  dropped  by 
16  billion  units  and  wiped  out  the 
earlier  lead. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  cigarette  con- 
sumption by  U.  S.  smokers  and  our 
forces  overseas  from  July  1,  1963  to 
June  30,  1964  was  507  billion  cigaret- 
tes.   This   represented    a   two   percent 
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drop  from  the  1962-63  fiscal  level,  the 
USDA  said. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "At  the  Half 
Way  Mark,"  the  Western  Tobacco 
Journal  reported  healthy  earnings  re- 
ports for  the  first  six  months  of  1964 
by  two  major  cigar  manufacturers. 
Consolidated  Cigar  said  its  first  six- 
month  sales  were  up  over  20  per- 
cent over  1963;  General  Cigar  said  its 
sales  were  up  over  51  percent. 
Gains  In  Earnings 

The  major  U.  S.  cigarette  manufac- 
tures, according  to  the  Western  To- 
bacco Journal,  reflected  expected 
dips  in  sales  following  the  Surgeon 
General's  Report.  First  half  1964 
figures  varied.  The  Western  Tobacco 
Journal  made  this  report  on  the  sales 
of  the  leaders:  R.  J.  Reynolds,  sales 
off  about  5  percent;  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  sales  up  about  0.3  per- 
cent; Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  sales  up 
5.8  percent;  Liggett  &  Myers,  sales 
off  about  0.6  percent,  and  P.  Lorillard, 
sales  off  about  11   percent. 

All  companies  reported  gains  in 
earnings,  however.  All  tobacco  securi- 
ties quoted  by  Wall  Street  brokers 
showed  no  signs  of  weakness.  Many 
reported  new  1964  highs  as  investors 
continued  to  buy  tobacco  issues. 

Another  research  analyst,  John  C. 
Maxwell,  Jr.,  of  W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co., 
told  the  United  Press  International 
that  sales  of  cigarettes  for  the  first 
six  months  were  off  5.7  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  He  said  that  the  total 
volume  of  sales  for  the  first  half  of 
1964  was  238.56  billion  units. 

The  first  six-month  sales  total  was 
greatly  improved,  the  Maxwell  re- 
port said,  because  the  second-quarter 
1964  sales  were  down  only  1.2  per- 
cent from  the  record-breaking  second 
quarter  1963  sales.  This,  the  Maxwell 
report  said,  clearly  demonstrated  a 
confidence  by  the  smokers  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  more  normal  sales  pattern. 

The  Maxwell  report  showed  only 
charcoal  filter  cigarettes  as  posting 
gains  for  1964.  They  were  up  14.32 
billion  from  6.69  billion  in  1963,  the 
United  Press  International  said,  with 
Liggett  &  Myers'  Lark  rolling  up  the 
biggest  gain  from  0.17  billion  to  4.47 
billion.  Maxwell  said  the  charcoal- 
filtered  cigarette  share  of  the  sales 
market  jumped  from  2.6  percent  to 
6  percent. 

Figures  for  the  first  six  months,  as 
released  by  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Weiner, 
of  the  Cigar  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, show  a  production  gain  of  33 
percent.  Little  cigar  sales  were  up 
almost  seven  times  to  865  million  for 
the  first  six  months. 

Pipe  tobacco  consumption  is  about 
28  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  figure, 
according  to  the  Pipe  and  Tobacco 
Council.  Imports  of  pipe  tobacco  are 
reported    to    be    up,    and    even    snuff 


sales  were  up  a  "percentage  point  or 
two,"  and  sales  of  chewing  tobacco  are 
reportedly  10  percent  or  better  than 
last  year. 

Half  Million  Dollar  Research 

Meanwhile,  research  into  the  to- 
bacco-and-health  issue  continued  on 
many  fronts.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  the  nation's  top  profes- 
sional body  of  physicians,  last  De- 
cember (almost  a  month  before  the 
Advisory  Committee  Report  to  the 
Surgeon  General )  announced  that  its 
members  were  putting  up  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  independent  research 
into  some  of  the  aspects  of  smoking 
and  health.  At  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement, the  AMA  voted  to  probe 
"beyond   statistical   evidence." 

Six  major  U.  S.  cigarette  manufac- 
turers last  January  announced  a  five- 
(See  IMPACT,  page  88) 

SMOKING  SCAR 

REPUDIATED  BY 

TOBACCO  INFO  MEN 

By  Bill  Anderson 

Chartered  in  June,  1958,  at  a  Ra- 
leigh meeting  of  the  grass-roots  rep- 
resentatives of  27  farmer  and 
warehouse  organizations,  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Information  Committee, 
Inc.,  seeks  to  put  true  medical  and 
scientific  information  in  the  hands  of 
tobacco  leaders  in  repudiating  statis- 
tical charges  in  the  health  contro- 
versy. 

Carl  T.  Hicks,  of  Walstonburg,  a 
long-time  Greene  County  farmer,  was 
elected  President  of  the  TGIC  at  for- 
mal organization  sessions,  and  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  each  year. 

Hicks,  who  also  is  President  of  the 
Flue-Cured  Tobacco   Cooperative   Sta- 
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CARL   T.   HICKS 

bilization  Corporation,  Inc.,  always 
has  been  outspoken  in  the  tobacco- 
and-health  debate,  and  he  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to  farmers  that  "all 
in  tobacco  need  to  know  the  facts" 
so  as  to  repulse  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  eight-billion  dollar  tobacco 
economy. 

"There  is  no  new  medical  evidence 
in  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General," 
said  Hicks.  "This  is  merely  a  re-hash 
of  old  statistical  charges  which  will 
not  provide  any  proper  answers  to  a 
medical  problem.  The  Report  provid- 
ed little  attention  to  filters,  and  today 
about  60  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
sold  in  this  country  are  filters." 

The  TGIC  today  is  supported  by 
over  40  farm  and  warehouse  organi- 
zations in  the  20  principal  tobacco- 
growing  states.  Each  of  the  major 
states  has  its  own  executive  commit- 
tee which  functions  as  a  separate 
entity  in  providing  farm  leaders  with 
the  medical  facts  on  the  health  issue. 

The  TGIC  does  not  compete  with 
any  organization  for  membership, 
Hicks  said,  but  rather  functions 
through  the  existing  framework  of 
the  principal  grass-roots  farm  groups. 
He  said  that  the  information  now  is 
being  distributed  free  to  a  mailing 
list  of  over  44,000  concerned  farm 
leaders. 

"The  health  issue  concerns  all  in 
tobacco,"  said  Hicks.  "It  harms  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  tobacco  farm- 
er and  the  warehousemen.  It  hurts 
the  manufacturers  and  the  wholesal- 
ers and  retailers,  as  well  as  the  over- 
seas  dealers." 

"I  am  confident,  however,  that  re- 
search will  provide  a  clean  bill  of 
health,"  Hicks  said.  "We  need  to  know 
what  elements  or  constituents  in  to- 
bacco could  be  harmful.  Those  making 
reckless  statistical  charges  and  clahus 
must  identify  those  elements  that 
could  be  harmful  to  human  health." 

In  add'tion  to  Hicks,  other  TGIC 
officers:  Vice-Presidents  Adron  Har- 
den, of  Zebulon,  Ga.,  and  David  J. 
Williams,  of  Richmond,  Ky.;  General 
Counsel  Col.  William  T.  Joyner,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer William  H.  W.  (Bill)  Anderson, 
of  Raleigh,   N.   C. 

All  members  of  the  TGIC  Board  of 
Directors  are  tobacco  farmers.  The 
TGIC  held  its  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting  in  Raleigh  on  November  2. 
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FROM  SEED  TO  SALE 


A  HARD,  YEAR  'ROUND  JOB 


By  Raymond  Umstead 

Farm    Placement  Supervisor 
Employment  Security   Commission 


Tobacco  used  in  the  peace-pipe, 
measured  in  friendship,  was  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  it  is  today  when 
value  is  measured  in  dollars  and  the 
simplest  task  of  the  American  Indian 
has  become  the  most  difficult  today. 
(If  the  fungus  does  not  get  it,  the 
virus  will.) 

It  has  been  said  that  tobacco  is  a 
thirteen-month  crop.  Beginning  early 
in  January  the  tobacco  farmer  begins 
to  prepare  his  plant  beds.  The  back 
breaking  job  of  a  few  years  ago  of 
preparing  tobacco  plant  beds,  when 
land  had  to  be  cleared  of  all  stumps, 
roots,  etc.,  by  manual  labor,  passed 
with  the  discovery  of  weed  and  grass 
control  chemicals.  These  chemicals 
made  it  possible  to  get  in  open  land 
with  plant  beds.  With  the  use  of 
methyl-bromide  or  similar  chemicals 
and  plastic  covers,  the  soil  in  the 
plant  bed  is  fumigated  not  only  for 
weed  and  grass  control  but  for  insect 
and  disease  control.  Before  the  plant 
land  can  be  gassed,  it  must  be  pul- 
verized and  have  one  and  one-half  to 
two  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  square 
yard  of  plant  land  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  After  a  few  days  when 
the  fumes  have  left  the  top  soil, 
approximately  350,000  tobacco  seed 
are  scattered  over  4-600  square  yards 
of  plant  bed  area.  This  amount  rep- 
resents one  ounce  of  tobacco  seed.  The 
hybrid  seed  of  today  are  much  smaller. 
Grower   Cautiously   Observes 

Now  the  survival  of  tobacco  plants 
begins.  Before  the  tobacco  seed 
sprouts,  the  bed  is  covered  with  some 
kind  of  material  to  protect  the  plants 
from  hard  freezing  and  frost.  This 
cover  material  today  is  usually  plas- 
tic. It  remains  over  the  plants  until 
frost  date  is  passed. 

From  this  point  on  the  grower  cau- 
tiously observes  for  insects,  disease, 
moisture  and  nutritional  deficiencies. 
It  is  from  this  effort  and  vigilance 
that  the  grower  hopes  to  set  one  acre 
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at  first  setting  per  100  square  yards 
which  requires  from  6,000  to  7,000 
plants.  Other  plants  on  bed  can  grow 
and  be  used  to  set  spaces  where  orig- 
inal plants  failed  to  survive  and  also 
for  the  use  of  the  neighbors  who  may 
not  have  been  so  fortunate. 

The  entire  area  must  be  sprayed 
when  the  plants  first  appear,  and 
again  when  the  leaves  are  about  two 
inches  across,  with  parathion  or  DDT. 
DDT  is  used  again  immediately  before 
pulling  for  re-setting  in  the  field. 
These  treatment  are  to  help  control 
various   leaf  and   root  eating   insects. 

The  next  step  in  the  survival  of  the 
tobacco  plant  takes  place  in  the  field, 
which  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  plant.  After  the  soil  has  been 
pulverized  and  laid  off  in  rows,  from 
two  to  three  thousand  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer per  acre,  dependent  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  type 
of  soil,  is  placed  in  bands  called  rows. 
Then,  as  a  precaution  against  insects 
such  as  cutworms,  mole  crickets,  wire- 
worms  and  the  often  present  diseases 
called  nematodes,  black  shank,  brown 
spot,  etc.,  the  soil  in  the  field  must  be 
treated  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the 
soil  level  and  a  dirt  seal  must  be  pro- 
vided immediately.  Even  this  some- 
times fails  to  control  some  of  the 
diseases  known  to  the  tobacco  plant. 
This  leaves  another  alternative  which 
always  helps,  namely,  resistant  vari- 
eties and  crop  rotation.  If  the  plant  is 
weakened  by  some  type  of  nematode, 
it  becomes  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
eases common  to  the  tobacco  plant. 
Since  nematodes  cannot  reproduce 
very  rapidly  when  the  soil  tempera- 
ture is  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
they  do  not  reproduce  much  between 
November  and  March,  but  the  larvae 
will  remain  in  the  soil  to  attack  the 
new  plant  in  the  spring.  In  addition 
to  gassing  previous  to  planting,  the 
farmer  must  upturn  the  soil  in  winter 
and  also  rotate  with  nematode  resist- 
ant crops. 

Just  placing  2,000-3,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  of  tobacco  is  not 
sufficient.  For  top  quality  tobacco  and 
high  net  return,  fertilizer  must  be 
properly  applied.  This  calls  for  a  fer- 
tilization plan  based  on  soil  tests, 
depth  of  topsoil,  and  amount  of  rain- 
fall. This  is  not  all.  The  farmer  must 
rely  upon  soil  texture  and  drainage, 
differences  in  varieties,  the  effects  of 
rotation,  the  quality  of  tobacco  that 
is  in  demand  and  past  experience. 
Decision  Never  Easy 
Soon  after  tobacco  is  transplanted 
in  the  field,  irrigation  sometimes  be- 
comes a  big  problem  to  the  farmer, 
and  he  must  consider  what  his  cash 
return  will  be  on  his  capital  invest- 
ment. Will  he  run  the  risk  of  a  crop 
failure  due  to  dry  weather  or  prepare 
for  irrigation  as  a  form  of  insurance 


In  January  the  farmer  prepares  his  plant  bed.  The  cover  protects  the  young  plants 
from  hard  freezing  and  frost.  This  is  a  crucial  step  for  the  tobacco  grower. 
Plants     constantly     have     to     be     protected     from     weather,     insects     and     diseases. 


Approximately  350,000  tobacco  seed  are  scattered  over  four  to  six  hundred  square 
yards  of  plant  bed  area.  This  represents  about  one  ounce  of  seed.  One  acre  of 
tobacco  requires  about  six  to  seven  thousand  young  plants,  or  the  amount  pro- 
duced   in    approximately    100    square    yards    of    plant    bed.    Not    all    plants    survive. 


The  entire  plant  bed  must  be  sprayed  when  plants  first  appear  and  again  when 
the  plant  leaves  are  about  two  inches  in  width  with  DDT  or  parathion.  These 
treatments  help  control  various  leaf  and  root  eating  insects.  DDT  is  used  again 
before  pulling  plants  for  transplanting.   The   field   also   receives  chemical  treatment. 
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against  a  total  crop  failure,  or  will 
he  invest  his  capital  in  some  other 
phase  of  his  tobacco  farming  opera- 
tion? This  decision  is  never  easy.  In 
making  this  decision  he  must  con- 
sider the  fixed  cost  and  operating 
cost.  Will  it  pay  in  his  particular 
operation?  Is  his  acreage  allotment 
great  enough  to  realize  a  substantial 
return   on   his   investment? 

Disease  and  insect  control  in  the 
field  is  an  ever  present  problem.  Flea 
bugs  suck  the  leaves,  bud  worms  cut 
out  the  bud  and  cut  worms  cut  it 
down  when  it  is  small.  If  by  chance 
tobacco  should  survive  and  grow, 
horn  worms,  which  sometimes  meas- 
ure approximately  three  inches  in 
length,  eat  the  entire  leaves.  For  all 
these  insects,  poisons  must  be  ap- 
plied. Even  then  a  highly  contagious 
virus  that  is  spread  by  contact  may 
affect  the  plant  and  cause  a  mosaic 
condition  which  produces  an  undesir- 
able type  of  tobacco.  Milk,  sprayed 
on  plants  at  transplanting  time  will 
greatly  reduce  mosaic  loss. 
Sucker  Control 

As  the  tobacco  plant  grows,  suck- 
ers appear  on  the  stalk  at  base  of  the 
leaves.  These  must  be  stopped  from 
growing  by  use  of  chemicals  or  pulled 
out  by  hand.  If  the  suckers  are  al- 
lowed to  grow,  the  quality  and  weight 
of  the  leaves  will  be  decreased  by 
20-25  percent. 

Another  mile  post  is  to  get  the 
leaves  off  the  tobacco  plant  and  placed 
in  the  curing  barn.  Workers  take 
from  two  to  four  leaves  at  a  time, 
starting  at  the  bottom  and  working 
up  the  plant  to  the  top,  as  the  season 
progresses,  with  six  to  seven  weeks 
to  complete  the  plant.  If  the  stick 
method  is  used,  three  to  four  leaves 
are  put  in  bunches  and  tied  on  each 
side  of  stick,  ranging  from  18-28 
bunches  per  stick.  These  sticks  are 
placed  in  the  curing  barn,  approxi- 
mately   the    length    of   a    man's   hand 


apart  on  tear  poles,  which  are  ap- 
proximately two  feet  apart  placed 
one   over   the   other. 

Curing  tobacco,  like  many  other 
stages  of  growing  and  marketing,  can 
be  the  time  when  a  profit  is  made  or 
just  another  year  of  exercise  is  expe- 
rienced. 

The  objective  in  curing  tobacco  is 
to  preserve  the  leaf  by  timely  drying- 
while  retaining  the  potential  quality 
of  the  cured  leaf.  Tobacco  curing, 
then,  is  more  than  drying  the  leaf. 
It  involves  chemical  and  physical 
changes  which  are  necessary  for  high 
quality  tobacco  suitable  for  manufac- 
turer and  consumer  acceptance.  In 
curing  tobacco,  the  farmer  strives  to 
maintain  life  within  the  leaf  until 
certain  biological  processes  take  place 
(yellowing  stage),  stop  biochemical 
and  enzymatic  activity  by  timely  re- 
moval of  leaf  moisture  (color  setting- 
stage),  and  preserve  the  leaf  by  com- 
plete   drying    (killing    out    stage). 

Heat  is  put  in  the  barn  and  the 
temperature  is  usually  begun  five  to 
eight  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  out- 
side temperature.  This  temperature  is 
held  steady  or  varied  according  to  the 
need  to  obtain  each  objective  in  the 
process  of  curing,  dependent  upon  hu- 
midity in  and  outside  of  barn,  texture 
of  the  leaf,  reaction  of  leaf  to  heat, 
and  moisture  in  and  on  leaf,  until 
approximately  170-175  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit is  reached  and  the  complete 
leaf  is  drying.  This  process  takes  ap- 
proximately  four    days. 

Last   Stage 

Handling  and  preparing  flue-cured 
tobacco  for  the  market  is  the  last 
stage.  Even  at  this  stage  much  cau- 
tion and  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
farmer  in  order  to  show  a  profit  for 
his  year's  work.  The  tobacco  must  be 
sorted.  Green  leaves,  red  leaves,  thin 
leaves,  heavy  leaves,  short  leaves  and 
all  foreign  matter  must  be  separated 


from  the  better  leaves.  Then  the  bet- 
ter leaves  are  sorted  into  lugs,  cut- 
ters, leaf,  wrappers,  nondescript  and 
scrap,  with  sub-groups  of  smoking 
leaf  and  primings.  During  all  of  the 
sorting  period,  moisture  in  the  leaf 
must  be  controlled. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  time  dur- 
ing the  growth  and  production  of  to- 
bacco is  the  chant  of  the  auctioneer 
on  the  tobacco  auction  warehouse 
floor.  Then  one  wonders  where  all 
this  tobacco  goes  and  what  use  is 
made  of  it.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  our  tobacco  is  used  in  domestic 
trade  in  the  United  States.  The  other 
one-third  is  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Yet  there  are  several  foreign 
countries  bidding  for  foreign  trade  in 
tobacco  where  our  exported  tobacco 
is  sold.  Tobacco  is  being  grown  in  the 
following  countries:  Canada,  Brazil, 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  China,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land. Most  of  these  foreign  countries 
export  tobacco.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  all  tobacco  exported  by  all 
countries  is  exported  by  the  United 
States.  Whether  this  export  trade  will 
increase  or  decrease  will  be  greatly 
dependent  upon  how  the  tobacco  is 
grown  and  cared  for  by  the  tobacco 
farmer.  At  home,  manufactured  tobac- 
co is  being  decreased  by  use  of  the  fil- 
ter in  cigarettes,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  good  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries more  oriental  tobacco  is  being 
used  by  the  American  tobacco  manu- 
facturers. 

Where  does  all  of  this  leave  the 
farmer?  After  battling  the  weather, 
tobacco  diseases,  insects  and  rising- 
cost  in  his  entire  operation,  he  has  to 
worry  about  battling  the  market  at 
home  and  abroad. 

NOTE:  The  author  of  this  article 
has  grown  tobacco  most  of  his  life 
and  has  worked  in  its  production  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and 
Canada. 


A  good  stand  of  toboeco  (left)   right   before   priming.  Curing  tobacco   (right)  can  be  the  time  when   profit  is  made  or  just  another  year  of  experi- 
ence.  Curing   tobacco   in   barns  such   as  these   usually   requires  about   four    days  with    inside    heat   eventually   reaching    about    170   degrees   fahrenheit. 
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By  Hugh  C.  Kiger 

Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  USDA 


WITH  LARGE  SUPPLY  OF  COMPETITIVE 

TOBACCO  AVAILABLE,  WORLD  TRADE 

ENJOYS  A  BUYER'S  MARKET 


Tobacco  has  played  a  key  role  in 
both  the  history  and  export  trade  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  United  States. 
The  shipment  of  tobacco  from  James- 
town by  John  Rolfe  over  350  years  ago 
marked  the  beginning  of  international 
trade  in  this  country. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States 
has  played  a  dominant  role  in  all 
phases  of  tobacco  activity  and  is  now 
the  largest  tobacco  producing  and  ex- 
porting country  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  produces  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
world  and  exports  almost  one-third 
of  the  tobacco  moving  in  world  trade. 

The  United  States  now  produces 
about  one-half  of  the  free-world  crop 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  of  about  2.6 
million  pounds.  We  export  about  one- 
half  of  the  800  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  sold  annually  on  the  world 
market. 

N.  C.  Exports  $300  Million 

A  healthy  and  expanding  export 
market  is  of  vital  importance  to  flue- 
cured  tobacco  producers  and  export- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  many  thousands 
of  people  engaged  in  all  aspects  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States. 
About  40  percent  of  the  flue-cured 
crop  moves  to  overseas  markets  in 
the  form  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products. 
Thus,  the  export  market  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  output  of  two  of  every 
five  acres  in  the  flue-cured  area. 

In  the  last  marketing  year,  exports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  totaled  some  426 
million  pounds  (export  weight),  with 
a  valuation  of  $347  million.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  North  Carolina  accounted 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  flue- 
cured  exports  in  the  past  marketing 
year.  This  quantity  (284  million 
pounds)  had  an  export  value  of  about 
$231  million.  In  addition,  exports  of 
burley  tobacco  that  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  North  Carolina  would  have 
been  valued  at  almost  $2  million. 

Last  year  the  United  States  export- 
ed over  $100  million  worth   of  cigar- 


ettes. It  is  estimated  that  North  Caro- 
lina factories  produce  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
this  country.  Consequently,  the  value 
of  cigarette  exports  that  may  be  at- 
tributed to  North  Carolina  would  have 
been  about  $60  million  last  year. 

Thus,  the  estimated  value  of  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products  exported 
from  North  Carolina  last  year  was 
almost  $300  million.  This  is  big  money 
in  any  language  and  illustrates  the 
importance  of  tobacco  exports  to  the 
numerous  growers,  warehousemen, 
truckers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  la- 
borers, and  others  connected  with  the 
industry. 

In  fiscal  1964,  U.  S.  exports  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  reached  532 
million  pounds  (export  weight) — one- 
eighth  larger  than  in  fiscal  1963.  The 
value,  at  about  $421  million,  set  a 
new  record.  Most  of  the  gain  last 
year  was  in  flue-cured  leaf,  exports 
of  which  totaled  about  426  million 
pounds — up  15  percent  from  the  370 
million  pounds  shipped  out  in  the 
previous  year.  This  sizable  increase 
reflects  the  considerable  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  1963  crop. 
'65    Exports    Lower 

For  various  reasons,  however,  it 
now  appears  that  fiscal  1965  exports 
may  fall  below  those  of  the  past  year. 
Specifically,  there  is  a  buyer's  market 
as  far  as  world  trade  is  concerned, 
and  large  supplies  of  competitive  to- 
baccos are  available  for  export  move- 
ment, at  prices  generally  below  those 
for  comparable  grades  of  U.  S.  to- 
baccos. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  tending  to  keep  U.  S. 
tobaccos  moving  abroad  at  satisfac- 
tory levels.  I  might  mention  first  the 
world  output  of  cigarettes.  This  is  a 
key  factor  in  affecting  the  trend  in 
world  tobacco  trade  in  light  types  of 
tobacco. 

We  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  increasing  cigarette  con- 
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HUGH  C.  KIGER,  Director  of  the 
Tobacco  Division  of  the  USDA 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Far  East  to 
develop  markets  for  U.  S.  tobacco.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  a  USDA 
task  force  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  development  of  foreign 
markets.  A  native  of  Winston-Salem, 
Kiger  received  his  BS  degree  in  Agri- 
cultural Economics  from  N.  C.  State 
College.  Attending  graduate  school  at 
State  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  19If9.  During  his  graduate  studies 


Kiger  was  awarded  a  fellowship  by 
the  General  Education  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  taught 
agricultural  economics  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  marketing  at  N.  C.  State.  A 
Marine  veteran  of  the  Pacific  theater 
during  WWII,  Kiger  has  served  as 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's 
Tobacco  Division  Director  since  May, 
1961. 

Prior  to  this  assignment  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Division's  Foreign 
Marketing  Branch.  Kiger  initially 
joined  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1949  and  is  the  author  of 
many   articles   on    tobacco   marketing. 


sumption  around  the  world.  World 
cigarette  output  is  steadily  rising, 
and  in  1963  exceeded  2,400  billion 
pieces.  This  was  half  again  as  large 
as  in  the  early  1950's.  Even  with  the 
smaller  rate  of  increase  which  has 
become  evident  in  the  past  several 
years,  by  1975  world  production  of 
cigarettes  may  be  nearly  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  output  of  1963. 

Increased  world  cigarette  output 
will  mean  larger  world  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  and  larger  inter- 
national trade  for  flue-cured.  Gains 
will  be  made,  however,  chiefly  by 
those  countries  which  make  maximum 
efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  product  and  have 
tobacco  to  sell  at  relatively  attractive 
prices. 

Improving  economic  conditions  in 
most  of  the  major  flue-cured  import- 
ing countries  will  mean  a  bigger  de- 
mand for  better-quality  cigarettes. 
These  cigarettes  will  necessarily  con- 
tain large  percentages  of  flue-cured 
tobaccos.  We  can  share  in  this  de- 
mand if  we  are  able  to  supply  the 
grades  of  leaf  desired  by  foreign 
manufacturers  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many   Export    Problems 

Although  the  U.  S.  share  in  world 
flue-cured  exports  has  dropped  sub- 
stantially since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  we  still  have  about  one-half  of  the 
total  trade.  If  we  desire  to  maintain 
or  improve  our  position  as  the  world's 
leading  exporter,  we  must  make  vig- 
orous efforts  to  grow  the  quality  of 
leaf  desired  by  foreign  markets.  This 
is  vital  to  the  farmers,  warehousemen, 
dealers — all  the  people  of  this  state. 
For  we  are  competing  with  other  pro- 
ducing countries  which  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  produce  tobacco 
desired  by  importing  countries.  And 
they  are  having  considerable  success. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  influ- 
ences just  mentioned,  there  are  nu- 
merous problems  confronting  us  in 
our  efforts  to  export  more  flue-cured 
tobacco.   All   major   Free   World  pro- 


ducers are  striving  mightily  to  im- 
prove their  positions  as  growers  and 
exporters.  During  1950-54,  Free  World 
production  of  flue-cured  averaged  two 
billion  pounds,  with  the  U.  S.  crop 
accounting  for  two-thirds.  Last  year, 
the  U.  S.  crop  accounted  for  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  total. 

The  Rhodesias,  particularly,  have 
achieved  striking  gains  in  production 
The  harvest  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
this  year  amounted  to  more  than  300 
million  pounds — up  50  percent  from 
the  small  1963  crop,  and  far  above  the 
average  of  recent  years.  Canada  has 
stepped-up  its  production  in  recent 
years,  although  in  1964  a  cutback  was 
made  in  plantings  because  of  an  ex- 
cess accumulation  of  supplies.  India 
is  another  country  which  has  sharply 
increased  its  production  of  flue-cured 
leaf  in  recent  years.  Others  include 
Japan,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Australia.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, there  are  about  250  million 
pounds  of  surplus  flue-cured  leaf 
which  is  being  offered  to  world  mar- 
kets at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Trade    Restrictions 

The  growing  availability  of  com- 
petitive supplies  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  effects  of  various  trade 
restrictions  on  U.  S.  export  trade. 
These  trade  barriers  include  monopo- 
listic controls  on  imports,  licensing, 
preferential  tariffs,  etc.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  United  King- 
dom's duty  preference  on  imports  of 
leaf  from  Commonwealth  areas  (in- 
cluding the  Rhodesias,  Canada,  and 
India)  and  Australia's  duty  conces- 
sion on  imported  leaf  which  is  to  be 
blended  with  minimum  percentages  of 
domestically  grown  tobaccos. 

The  United  Kingdom's  duty  prefer- 
ence of  21.5  cents  per  pound  on  Com- 
monwealth leaf  has  assisted  the  Rho- 
desias, India  and  Canada  to  cut 
sharply  into  the  U.  S.  share  of  the 
big  U.  K.  market;  the  Australian 
duty  concession  has  encouraged  larger 


use  of  domestic  leaf,  following  rises 
in  the  required  use  of  Australian  to- 
bacco to  obtain  benefit  of  the  con- 
cession. 

In  the  Philippines,  formerly  a  large 
market  for  U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco, 
regulations  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  manufacturers  there  to  pur- 
chase any  significant  quantities  of 
U.  S.  tobaccos  for  blending  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  larger 
competitive  supplies  and  trade  re- 
strictions, recent  publicity  on  tobacco 
and  health  has  reduced  tobacco  con- 
sumption in  some  countries.  It  is  too 
early  to  assess  the  full  effect  of  this 
publicity.  But  it  is  an  added  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  level  of  U. 
S.  exports.  At  the  least,  it  will  tend  to 
retard  the  rate  of  increase  in  use  of 
tobacco  by  foreign  manufacturers  in 
some  markets  abroad. 

More  Attractive  Buy 

Another  important  problem  faces 
us  in  our  attempts  to  market  flue- 
cured  tobacco  abroad,  especially  in 
areas  where  manufacturers  must  con- 
sider carefully  their  costs  of  leaf  to- 
bacco and  other  raw  materials.  Com- 
parative export  prices  for  flue-cured 
tobaccos  available  from  the  various 
producing  countries  are  an  important 
factor  in  their  purchase  plans.  The 
current  marketings  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia are  selling  at  an  average  of 
about  33  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  49  cents  last  year,  and  make 
Rhodesian  leaf  a  most  attractive  buy 
to  countries  in  Western  Europe. 

In  1963,  average  export  prices  for 
U.  S.  flue-cured  tobaccos  were  82 
cents  per  pound.  For  Southern  Rho- 
desia the  average  was  63  cents,  for 
India  36  cents,  and  for  Canada  72 
cents. 

In  countries  where  cigarette  manu- 
facturers place  emphasis  on  price 
rather  than  quality,  this  big  differen- 
tial between  U.  S.  tobacco  and  other 
growths  is  an  important  factor  limit- 
ing U.  S.  trade. 
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Marketing   Lagging 

The  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  tobacco  production.  But  abundant 
production  is  not  marketing.  Our  ef- 
forts to  improve  marketing  have  not 
kept  pace  with  our  production  ef- 
forts. 

Expanding  and  maintaining  export 
markets  call  for  positive  actions  and 
attitudes.  Some  of  the  things  that  may 
be  done  to  help  encourage  exports  of 
tobacco  are  the  following : 

Improve  The  Quality  of  U.  S.  Leaf. 
Some  of  our  foreign  customers  have 
complained  about  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  our  flue-cured  leaf,  parti- 
cularly the  1962  crop.  This  was  re- 
flected in  lower  exports  from  the  1962 
crop  of  tobacco. 

Considerable  improvement  in  qua- 
lity was  noticeable  in  the  1963  flue- 
cured  crop.  It  now  appears  that  the 
1964  will  be  a  high  quality  crop. 

We  will  produce  the  highest  quality 
leaf  in  the  world.  However,  foreign 
competitors  are  making  progress 
in  improving  their  quality.  Thus,  we 
need  to  continue  to  emphasize  pro- 
duction  of   quality   leaf. 

Trade  Liberalization.  Tobacco  is 
probably  subjected  to  more  artificial 
trade  barriers  than  any  commodity 
moving  in  international  trade.  These 
barriers  constitute  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  foreign 
markets  for  tobacco. 

A  basic  objective  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  for  tobacco 
is  to  secure  the  reduction  or  removal 
of  such  barriers.  This  is  primarily  a 
responsibility  of  Government,  but  im- 
portant contributions  can  be  and  have 
been  made  by  tobacco  trade  and  pro- 
ducer groups. 

Trade  policies  that  give  our  tobac- 
co maximum  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  es- 
sential to  our  tobacco  farmers  as  well 
as  all  other  segments  of  the  industry. 
This  is  true  whether  we  are  speaking 
of   North    Carolina   or   any   other   to- 


bacco area  across  the   United   States. 

Sales  For  Dollars.  Tobacco  is  one  of 
the  major  agricultural  commodities 
sold  for  dollars  on  the  export  market. 
It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  our 
balance  of  payments  program. 

During  the  past  10  years  about 
seven-eights  of  our  export  sales  of 
leaf  tobacco  have  been  for  dollars. 
We  need  to  continue  to  emphasize 
maximum  sales  for  dollars  and  use 
special  trade  programs  where  needed 
to  boost  sales. 

Trade  Programs.  Many  friendly 
foreign  countries  do  not  have  the 
necessary  dollars  or  credit  facilities 
with  which  to  purchase  their  require- 
ments of  U.  S.  leaf.  To  increase  sales 
to  such  countries,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  about  650  million  pounds 
have  been  exported  under  trade  pro- 
grams such  as  P.L.  480.  Such  sales 
have  been  "in  addition"  to  normal 
sales   for   dollars. 

Efforts  should  be  continued  to  make 
maximum  use  of  all  special  govern- 
ment trade  programs  to  increase  to- 
bacco exports  whenever  feasible. 

New  Markets.  The  United  States 
sells  tobacco  to  most  countries  in  the 
world;  however,  we  need  to  contin- 
uously be  alert  to  opportunities  for 
development  of  rew  markets.  Through 
the  use  of  special  trade  programs  we 
have  recently  developed  new  (post 
World  War  II)  markets  for  U.  S.  to- 
bacco in  Polar  d  and  Iraq. 

Special  efforts  should  continue  to 
be  made  to  expand  established  mar- 
kets and  to  develop  new  markets, 
ir eluding  markets  in  the  Soviet  Bloc 
countries. 

Public     Relations     and     Education. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
recently,  especially  by  our  foreign 
competitors,  about  tobacco's  problems 
and  what's  wrong  with  our  leaf. 

Throughout  the  world  we  need  to 
do  a  better  job  of  emphasizing  the 
fine  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
our  tobacco  and  tell  the  story  of 
"what's  right"  regarding  our  tobacco. 


There  is  a  continuing  public  relations 
and  education  job  with  foreign  to- 
bacco importers.  Key  aspects  of  this 
public  relations  job  includes  (1)  em- 
phasis on  quality  and  outstanding- 
characteristics  and  merits  of  U.  S. 
leaf;  (2)  pointing  out  that  we  have 
extensive  research  programs  which 
help  assure  good  tobacco  for  the  ex- 
port market;  (3)  emphasizing  the 
large  number  of  U.  S.  exporters  who 
are  ready  to  fulfill  the  exacting  needs 
of  foreign  customers;  (4)  indicating 
that  our  stable  government  and  inven- 
tory of  large  supplies  of  high  quality 
leaf  assure  foreign  importers  of  a 
good  and  continuous  source  of  high 
quality  leaf;  (5)  pointing  out  that 
the  U.  S.  has  a  liberal  trade  policy 
and  recognizes  that  foreign  trade  is 
a  two-way  street;  (6)  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  we  have  many  special 
trade  programs  under  which  tobacco 
may  be  purchased;  (7)  indicating 
that  U.  S.  tobacco  trade  associations 
are  anxious  to  work  v/ith  importing 
countries  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
products   containing   U.   S.   leaf. 

Competitive  Pricing.  Higher  quality 
U.  S.  tobacco  is  generally  competitive 
pricewise  with  better  quality  leaf 
grown  in  foreign  countries.  However, 
prices  of  our  medium  and  lower  qual- 
ity flue-cured  leaf  is  considerably 
higher  than  such  leaf  from  competing 
countries.  During  the  past  few  years 
lower-priced  flue-cured  leaf  from  com- 
peting countries  has  accounted  for 
the  gains  that  have  been  made  in 
sales  on  the  world  market. 

We  need  to  continuously  study  U.  S. 
export  pricing  and  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  our  leaf  competitive. 

Maintaining  and  expanding  tobacco 
exports  are  vital  to  the  prosperity  of 
North  Carolina.  All  North  Carolina 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  to- 
bacco— whether  farmers  or  business 
men  associated  with  tobacco — need  to 
follow  foreign  trade  developments 
with  interest  and  with  comprehension. 
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TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES  SEEK  TRADE 
RELATIONSHIPS  IN  FLUE  CURED  LEAF 

By  John  D.  Palmer 
President,  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc. 


The  purpose  and  goal  of  Tobacco 
Associates  may  be  stated  quite  sim- 
ply :  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
sales  of  American  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  markets  overseas.  It  is  not  a 
"sales"  organization  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  as  it  neither  offers 
tobacco,  nor  makes  contracts  between 
buyers  and  sellers  as  is  normal  in 
trade  circles.  One  of  its  functions  is 
to  assist  the  seller  in  this  country  and 
the  buyer  abroad  in  bringing  about  a 
trade  relationship  in  flue-cured  tobac- 
co. Another  is  promotional  work 
through  advertising  of  specific  ciga- 
rette    brands     manufactured     abroad 


containing  American  tobacco;  and  still 
another  the  bringing  of  overseas  buy- 
ers to  this  country  in  order  to  inti- 
mately acquaint  them  with  American 
tobacco  and  the  facilities  available  in 
this  country  for  servicing  their  needs. 

There     are     several     different     ap- 
proaches   to   that   work    which   we    in 
Tobacco  Associates  will  follow. 
The   Warehouseman 

First,  there  are  the  tobacco  auction 
warehousemen  with  whom  the  closest 
possible  liaison  is  practically  indis- 
pensible  if  the  Tobacco  Associates  is 
to  attain  its  full  objectives.  It  is  one 
of    those    self-evident    truths    that    in 


the  tobacco  business  the  auction 
warehouse  literally  stands  at  the 
cross  roads  of  the  industry;  a  sort 
of  Rome  to  which  all  other  roads  lead : 
to  it  every  producer  must  come  to  sell, 
and  to  it  every  processor  must  come 
to  buy.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
warehouseman,  more  so  than  anyone 
else,  is  uniquely  situated  to  collect  a 
vast  and  useful  store  of  information 
from  both  sides  of  the  fence,  as  it 
were,  from  the  seller  and  from  the 
buyer  and  from  many  other  sources 
which  are  auxiliary  to  the  industry. 

His  is  a  vantage  point,  an  observa- 
tion post  from  which  he  may  look  in 
many  different  directions.  It  is  to 
him,  therefore,  that  the  farmer  turns 
more  often  than  elsewhere  for  guid- 
ance. With  it  goes  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility stemming  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  warehousemen  can  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  in  the  whole 
matter  of  production,  handling,  grad- 
ing, and  what-not  from  seed-bed  to 
auction  floor.  Given  that  situation  and 
those  conditions  we  intend  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  warehousemen  as  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  through  the 
warehouse  association. 

Reciprocally,  we  propose  to  reverse 
the  process,  and  feed  back  to  them 
frequently  the  findings  of  Tobacco 
Associates ;  its  activities,  operations, 
plans,  and  projects  to  the  end  that 
such  information  may  be  widely  dis- 
seminated throughout  all  flue-cured 
belts. 

An   Explosive   Situation 

I  have  long  felt,  and  I  am  more 
convinced  today  than  ever  before  that 
because  accurate  information  was  not 
freely  available  on  the  state  of  the 
industry — or  was  not  properly  inter- 
preted to  all  those  concerned — we  find 
ourselves  in  the  present  dangerous, 
explosive  situation. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey  recognized 
that  deficiency  in  setting  up  the 
"Tobacco  in  Focus"  meetings  held 
early  this  year.  The  extent  of  the 
farmer's  concern  and  his  thirst  for 
information  was  abundantly  demons- 
strated  at  each  meeting  and  particu- 
larly in  Wilson,  North  Carolina, 
where  upward  of  a  thousand  persons 
attended  and  90  percent  of  them 
stayed  for  the  entire  session. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I 
think  you  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing something  of  my  thoughts  with 
respect  to  office  locations  and  activit- 
ies of  Tobacco  Associates  personnel. 

The  main  office  of  Tobacco  Associ- 
ates is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in 
Washington.  It  will  be  staffed,  as 
heretofore,  with  competent,  perman- 
ent personnel.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
spend  as  much  time  there,  and  for 
periods  as  long  as  are  desirable  as 
individual    circumstance    either    war- 
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rant  or  necessitate.  When  the  parti- 
cular work  in  hand  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  shall  then  shake  the  rust 
of  the  Capital  off  my  feet  and  go 
wherever  there  is  anything  afoot,  or 
wherever  action  may  be  initiated  in 
advancing  the  goal  and  purpose  of 
Tobacco  Associates. 

I  shall  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  the  flue-cured  area.  I  have 
just  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
close,  continuous  contact  with  ware- 
housemen. Of  high  and  vital  impor- 
tance is  a  similar  relationship  with 
other  organizations  in  the  bright  belt. 

There  is  the  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion with  offices  in  Raleigh  around 
which  the  support  program  revolves. 
Of  its  own  volition,  and  not  because 
of  any  restriction  in  its  by-laws, 
Stabilization  has  strictly  limited  its 
sphere  of  activity  to  the  sole  business 
of  arranging  the  processing,  redry- 
ing,  packing,  and  storing  of  loan 
tobacco.  It  has  done  so  entirely  with- 
in the  framework  of  privately  owned 
facilities.  During  its  18  years  of 
operation  it  has  not  infringed  one 
fraction  of  an  inch  on  the  trading 
territory   of   dealers   and   exporters. 

Under  such  self-imposed  conditions 
— self-imposed  for  the  clear  purpose 
of  not  disrupting  traditional  trading 
and  operating  channels — it  not  only 
behooves  but  becomes  the  unmistak- 
able duty  of  Tobacco  Associates  to  be 
acquainted  in  detail  with  loan  stocks; 
not  merely  that  Stabilization  holds 
such  and  such  a  total  quantity,  but  a 
breakdown  as  to  grades  and  the  most 
likely  outlets  for  them  in  the  world 
market.  Tobacco  Associates  should  be 
acquainted  with  Stabilization's  own 
policies  regarding  that  stock  and  with 
its  intentions  concerning  the  handling 
of  future  crops  such  as  arose  with 
the  advent  of  loose  leaf  sales  outside 
type  14  markets.  In  brief,  to  be  so 
equipped  with  facts  concerning  its 
operations  that  when  the  occasion 
arises,  or  when  Tobacco  Associates 
can  aid  in  creating  the  occasion,  its 
good  offices  may  come  into  play  in- 


stantly if  needed  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  the  buyer, 
or  whatever  other  party  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Market  Potential 

Second,  there  are  the  dealer  and 
exporting  companies,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  which  are  located  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  are  the 
salesmen  who  are  constantly  travel- 
ling the  face  of  the  earth  and  ac- 
cumulating data  on  the  potential  of 
markets.  Assembled  and  fitted  to- 
gether, such  information  can  become 
the  basis  of  concerted  action  for  ex- 
panding present  markets  and  open- 
ing new  ones  with  the  assistance  of 
P.  L.  480,  Barter,  and  A.I.D.  pro- 
grams. 

Also  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  the  leaf  organizations  of 
the  domestic  companies,  of  Imperial 
and  Gallaher  of  Great  Britian,  of  the 
Swedish  and  the  Japanese  Monopol- 
ies, and  of  the  giant  British-American 
organization.  As  with  the  other  groups 
I  have  already  mentioned,  a  continu- 
ous contact  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  these  organizations  can 
produce  extremely  beneficial  results, 
not  only  in  terms  of  disposing  of  the 
present  surplus,  but  in  achieving  what 
is  by  long  and  far  the  most  important 
goal  of  all:  preventing  forever  a  re- 
currence of  today's  situation  when 
nearly  700  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  are  held  under  loan. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  spell  out  just 
what  increases  we  shall  make  in  the 
foreign  field,  I  would  be  guilty  of 
rank  speculation.  In  areas  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  may  not  expect 
more  than  will  be  generated  by  in- 
creases in  the  smoking  population  or 
by  increased  per  capita  usage.  In 
others,  there  is  great  possibility,  and 
to  illustrate  let  me  cite  Western  Ger- 
many. Pre-war,  our  exports  there 
averaged  four  million  pounds  an- 
nually from  1935  to  1939.  The  1963 
figure  was  73  million,  an  increase  of 
1800     percent.     Why?      Because     the 


smoking  habits  and  tastes  of  an  entire 
nation  were  radically  changed  from 
a  preference  for  Oriental  types  to  a 
variation  of  our  blended  cigarette. 
Admittedly,  there  are  but  few  Ger- 
manies,  but  when  we  consider  what 
has  taken  place  there,  as  well  as  in 
our  post-war  exports  to  Japan,  we 
must  also  admit  that  history  has  a 
way  of  repeating  itself  from  time  to 
time  in  other  places,  and  we  must 
work  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
by  aiding  and  abetting  history  to  the 
utmost. 

China    Market   Lost 

From  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach, consider  the  case  of  Red 
China.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  for  many  years  prior  to 
1934,  China  was  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
user  of  our  tobacco.  Now  in  all  pro- 
bability we  may  never  recover  that 
position,  but  the  sad  and  sorry  fact, 
yes,  the  tragic  fact,  is  that  today  not 
one  leaf  of  our  tobacco  may  legally  be 
sold  and  shipped  there.  That  is  a 
paradoxical,  an  intolerable  situation, 
for  here  is  a  former  market  that 
might  well  be  an  important  present 
market  for  the  most  non-strategic 
material  imaginable,  but  from  which 
we  are  utterly  barred  by  U.  S.  trade 
restrictions,  while  our  closest  allies 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
trading  with  China  in  every  article  of 
commerce  from  soup  to  nuts! 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  maintain 
our  present  level  of  exports  and  to 
share  proportionately  in  markets 
abroad  as  the  usage  of  tobacco  in- 
creases in  the  years  ahead.  We  can 
guarantee  nothing,  but  we  can  and 
do  promise,  in  Churchill's  words, 
"toil  and  sweat,"  both  mental  and 
physical,  an  incessant  and  relent- 
less effort  in  obtaining  our  rightful 
share  of  world  trade  in  tobacco;  and 
we  look  to  the  day  when  our  ancient 
and  honorable  industry  rests  upon  a 
sound,  economic  footing  in  this  coun- 
try. 


| JOHN  D.  PALMER,  Executive  Vice 
{President  and  Board  member  of  tin 
\Jas.  I.  Miller  Tobacco  Company  of 
YWilsoji,  was  unanimously  elected 
YPresident  of  Tobacco  Associates  in 
[June,  196k. 

A  36-year  veteran  of  the  tobacco 
\industry,  Palmer  joined  the  Wilson 
Company  in  1931  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  Shanghai,  China,  as 
Manager  of  the  organization's  branch 
office.  After  overseas  residence,  he 
returned  to  the  States  and  entered 
\the  Army  in  191+2.  After  the  war  he 
\traveled  annually  in  Europe,  the  Far 
past  and  in  South  America  on  behalf 


of  the  Miller  Company.  A  native  of 
Bennettsville,  S.  C,  Palmer  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Tobacco  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1958-59;  a 
Member,  Board  of  Governors,  Tobac- 
co Association,  U.  S.;  President,  Leaf 
Tobacco  Exporters  Association,  1960- 
62;  Chairman  of  the  Leaf  Tobacco 
Exporters  Association's  Executive 
Committee;  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Tobacco  Industry  Advisory 
Council  under  appointment  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  our  State's  fore- 
most tobacco  authorities  and  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Impact  Of  Tobacco  On  North 

Carolina  Economy  "Inestimable" 


By  Pauline  Decosta 

Director,  Publications  Division 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Throughout  the  history  of  this 
country,  tobacco  has  had  a  rather 
unique  relationship  to  the  national 
economy,  both  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  as  a  source  of  farm  and 
non-farm    income. 

As  the  chief  export  commodity,  to- 
bacco served  to  give  some  economic 
stability  to  the  early  American  col- 
onies. It  was  also  a  major  medium 
of  exchange  within  the  colonies,  be- 
ing used  to  pay  for  anything  from  a 
gallon  of  rum  to  a  wedding  or  a  fu- 
neral. Prices  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  more  or  less  standard 
for  many  goods  and  services. 

A  barter  economy  in  such  a  raw 
new  land  is,  of  course,  not  surprising 
— although  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
surprising  that  tobacco,  then  so  rela- 
tively new  in  world  trade  channels, 
should  have  been  both  a  chief  export 
as  well  as  "commodity  money"  at  that 
period  in  history.  More  noteworthy, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  American 
tobacco  has  persisted  as  a  substitute 
for  currency  throughout  the  centuries. 
For  two  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe,  American  cigar- 
ettes were  the  only  stable  currency 
in  the  retail  markets  of  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  American  G.I.'s  find 
even  today  that  they  can  in  many 
countries  buy  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities at  standard  prices  of  so 
many  packs  of  American  cigarettes 
per  unit. 

It  is  possible  that  very  few  people 
— even  in  North  Carolina,  the  number 
one  tobacco  state — have  any  idea  of 
all  the  ramifications  of  tobacco's  im- 
pact on  local  and  national  economy. 
A  breakdown  of  what  tobacco  means 
to  some  segments  of  the  economy  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  widespread  the 
total  impact  must  be.  Not  all  of  the 
figures  cited  in  this  article  can  be 
broken  down  to  show  how  they  relate 
to  North  Carolina  alone.  However, 
even  the  national  figures  serve  to  give 
some    indication    of    North    Carolina's 


stake   in   tobacco   as  it  relates   to   the 
over-all  economy. 

Fifth  Largest  U.  S.  Crop 

In  1962  some  750,000  American 
farm  families  in  18  states  received 
a  little  more  than  1.3  billion  dollars 
for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco  crops. 
In  North  Carolina,  which  produced  41 
percent  of  the  nation's  crop,  tobacco 
was  grown  on  138,000  farms  and 
brought  in  cash  farm  receipts  of  more 
than  $552  million. 

Tobacco  was  the  fifth  largest  cash 
crop  in  the  nation,  and  ranked  second 
in  value  of  all  agricultural  exports. 
America's  cash  farm  income  from  to- 
bacco exceeded  the  total  for  all  truck 
crops  grown  in  the  entire  nation.  This 
farm  income  from  tobacco  represented 
eight  percent  of  the  total  for  all  crops 
in  the  United  States,  yet  tobacco  was 
grown  on  only  about  four-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  nation's  cropland. 
However,  in  North  Carolina  tobacco 
accounted  for  48%  percent  of  the 
total  cash  farm  income  from  all  com- 
modities, and  69  percent  of  the  total 
cash  income  from  crops,  yet  still  oc- 
cupied only  about  eight  percent  of 
the  state's  cropland. 

Tobacco  production  costs  are  rela- 
tively high  for  both  materials  and 
labor.  Estimates  indicate  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  paid  $155  million  for 
hired  labor  in  the  production  and 
curing  of  tobacco  in  1962,  more  than 
$70  million  in  North  Carolina  alone. 
For  other  expenses  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  American  farm- 
ers paid  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  nearly  $220  million — over 
half  this  national  total — was  paid  by 
North  Carolina  farmers. 

To  the  fertilizer  and  lime  industry, 
tobacco  production  means  about  $70 
million  a  year.  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco growers  spend  about  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  for  these  commodities,  and 
North  Carolina  manufacturers  receive 


At    $5    to    $15    an    ounce,    growers    spend 
about    $1.5     million    each     year     for     seed. 


fully   $25   million   a   year  for   tobacco 
fertilizer. 

Pesticides  used  in  producing  the 
nation's  tobacco  means  $20  million 
to  $30  million  a  year  to  that  industry. 
The  petroleum  industry  derives  ap- 
proximately $70  million  a  year  from 
the  fuel  used  in  curing  tobacco.  The 
textile  industry  shares  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction expenditures.  Farmers  spend 
about  $8  million  a  year  for  tobacco 
plant  bed  cloth. 

Twine  used  for  tying  tobacco  runs 
about  $2.5  million  a  year,  and  a  simi- 
lar amount  is  spent  for  plastic  covers 
used  in  plant  bed  fumigation.  About 
$1.5  million  is  spent  each  year  for 
tobacco  seed.  Tobacco  warehouse  com- 
missions amount  to  at  least  $40  mil- 
lion a  year,  over  $16  million  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  nation's  farmers  spend  about 
$11  million  annually  for  tobacco  curer 
replacements,  and  it  is  likely  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  is  spent  here 
in  North  Carolina,  since  ten  of  the  16 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  curers  are  i 
located  in  this  state. 

Total    Impact    Inestimable 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the 
businesses  and  industries  that  have  a 
big  economic  stake  in  the  production  J 
and  marketing  of  tobacco.  For  in-  j 
stance,  this  crop  must  provide  sub- 
stantial revenue  to  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions,  since  most  to- 
bacco farmers  require  production 
financing  from  planting  to  harvest. 

Figures  are  not  readily  available 
for  making  sound  estimates  of  what 
this  crops  means  to  the  forest  indus- 
tries that  produce  tobacco  sticks  and 
baskets,  nor  for  depreciation  or  re- 
placement of  farm  trucks  and  ma- 
chinery that  can  be  charged  solely  to 
the  production  of  tobacco.  Compared 
with  other  modern  farm  production, 
tobacco  has  not  been  a  highly  mecha- 
nized crop;  but  it  is  now  moving  in 
that  direction  and  investment  in  to- 
bacco  planters,   harvesters,   and   bulk 
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Tobacco   warehouse  commissions   amount   to    more    than   $16    mil- 
lion  a  year   in   North  Carolina,  about   $40   million   for   the   nation. 


Carolina  Nitrogen's  new  plant  near  Wilmington.  Tobacco  growers 
spend  about  $70  million  yearly  for  fertilizer  and  lime  and  Tar 
Heel   consumption    of   plant    food    products    is    about    $30    million. 


Tobacco  production  is  headed  toward  complete  mechanization.  Invest- 
ment in  planters,  harvesters  and  bulk  curing  barns  will  figure  in  the 
future.    Shown    above    is   a    type   of    tobacco    harvester    currently    in    use. 


Even  the  wood  products  industry  shares  in  the  income  generated  by  the  tobacco 
industry.  Wood  products  are  used  in  hogsheads  and  cases  for  shipping  the  leaf, 
tobacco    sticks    and     baskets.     About     $25     million     in     cigarette     paper     is     used. 


curing-  bains  will  probably  figure 
much  larger  in  the  future. 

The  foregoing  has  dealt  only  with 
tobacco  farm  income  and  the  income 
generated  in  producing  the  crop,  get- 
ting it  to  the  sales  warehouse  and  into 
the  custody  of  the  manufacturers  or 
exporters  who  buy  the  leaf.  Impres- 
sive as  these  figures  are,  they  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  tobacco's 
economic  significance. 

American  tobacco  manufacturers  in 
1961  gave  employment  to  nearly  79,- 
000  people  whose  wages  totaled  $323 
dollars.  Value  added  to  tobacco  by 
manufacture  was  nearly  $1.6  billion. 
In  North  Carolina  32,400  people  were 
employed  in  tobacco  manufacturing 
plants,  and  their  wages  totaled  more 
than  $123  million. 

As  is  the  case  with  tobacco  produc- 
tion, the  processing  of  the  leaf  gene- 
rates employment  and  sizable  incomes 
for  other   industries. 

The  transportation  of  tobacco  with- 
in the  borders  of  continental  United 
States  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$79  million  a  year. 

Manufacturers  pay  approximately 
$25  million  a  year  for  cigarette  paper 
and,  incidentally,  this  is  almost  en- 
tirely  a   North   Carolina  industry. 

Tobacco  advertising  amounts  to 
about  $200  million  a  year  in  direct 
payments  to  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, magazines,  newspapers  and 
outdoor  advertisers. 

What  tobacco  manufacturing  means 
to  some  other  industries  can  be  cited 
only  in  terms  of  quantity,  not  dollars 
and  cents.  Tobacco  manufacturers 
used  about  40  million  pounds  of  cello- 
phane in  1961  and  approximately  71 
million  pounds  of  aluminum  foil.  Only 
general  familiarity  with  these  light- 
weight materials  is  needed  to  give 
some  idea  of  how  many  square  yards 
of  them  it  would  take  to  make  a 
pound;  and  knowledge  of  their  cost 
at  the  retail  level  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  magnitude  of  tobacco  manu- 
facturers' expenditures  for  them, 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
what  must  be  a  drastically  lower 
price  for  purchases  in  such  quantity. 

Even  a  quantitative  figure  for  other 
paper  used  in  packaging  cigarettes 
and  for  cigarette  cartons  is  unavail- 
able. But  American  manufactux-ers 
produced  nearly  27  billion  packs,  or 
2.7  billion  cartons,  of  cigarettes  in 
1962,  and  it  is  evident  then  that  the 
paper  industry  has  no  small  stake  in 
tobacco  manufacturing. 

There  are  no  means  for  estimating 
the  quantity  or  value  of  tobacco  to 
some  other  industries  supplying  ma- 
terials to  tobacco  manufacturers, 
though  they  are  well  known  to  be 
sizable.  These  include  manufacturers 
of  the  various  chemicals  and  flavor- 
ings   used    in    cigarettes,    the    plants 
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supplying  wooden  hogsheads  and  cases 
for  shipping  tobacco,  and  suppliers  of 
all  the  machinery,  precision  instru- 
ments, electronic  equipment,  etc.  that 
make  up  the  whole  big  complex  of  a 
modern  cigarette  factory. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  $391 
million  worth  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco was  exported  from  America 
in  1962,  and  over  $200  million  worth 
of  manufactured  tobacco  products — 
adding  up  to  no  small  factor  in  the 
dollar  balance. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
17  million  people  depend  on  tobacco 
for  all  or  part  of  their  livelihood, 
nearly  a  million  more  than  were  em- 
ployed by  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  entire  nation  in  1961. 

These  include  those  engaged  in  to- 
bacco manufacturing,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  who  sell  tobacco  products, 
and  the  companies  which  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  industry. 
The  impact  of  their  "tobacco"  dollars 
on  every  kind  of  business  and  indus- 
try  is   immeasurable. 

Depend  Heavily  On  Tobacco  Crop 

Just  the  farmer's  tobacco  dollars 
alone  have  immeasurable  significance. 
Throughout  the  entire  tobacco  belt 
every  kind  of  retailer  of  goods  and 
services  —  from  the  variety  store 
owner  to  dealers  in  household  appli- 
ances, automobiles  and  other  durable 
goods — depend  heavily  on  the  sale  of 
the  tobacco  crop.  These  retail  sales  in 
turn  have  an  economic  impact  on 
manufacturers  of  these  consumer 
goods  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  When 
to  these  are  added  the  expenditures 
of  the  other  17  million  people  deriv- 
ing income  from  tobacco  it  is  evident 
that  this  commodity  has  worked  it- 
self into  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
State  and  national  economy. 

Yet,  this  is  not  all.  Tobacco  also 
pays  for  many  services  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Excise  taxes  collected 
from  tobacco  products  by  state,  fed- 
eral and  local  governments  amounted 
to  about  $3.2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961-62.  Cigarette  taxes,  incidentally, 
amounted  to  more  than  four  times 
the  amount  received  by  tobacco  grow- 
ers for  the  tobacco  used  in  domes- 
tically consumed  cigarettes. 

Cigarette  taxes  alone  represented 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
federal  excise  taxes  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961-62,  totaling  nearly  $2  billion. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  paid  federal 
income  taxes  totaling  nearly  $330 
million,  and  ad  valorem  taxes  paid 
by  tobacco  manufacturers  run  into 
millions  annually.  Manufacturers 
must  maintain  huge  stocks  of  the  leaf 
because  tobacco  must  be  aged  and 
mellowed  before  it  is  processed  for 
the  customer.  North  Carolina  tobacco 
manufacturers  paid  $7.5  million  in 
ad   valorem   taxes   in    1962. 


STATE  PORTS  EXPORT  CAROLINA 


LEAF  TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


Communications  Department 
N.  C.  State  Ports  Authority 


North  Carolina  State  Ports  are 
making  it  "economically  fashionable" 
to  export  tobacco  through  North  Caro- 
lina terminals. 

At  Morehead  City  tobacco  has  be- 
come the  major  year-'round  pro- 
ducer. Although  Wilmington  continues 
to  attract  some  tonnage  of  tobacco, 
the  facilities  at  Morehead  City  have 
come  into  the  spotlight,  particularly 
since  1961,  as  the  "tobacco  people's 
choice." 

Actually,  both  State  Port  Terminals 
are  showing  very  rapid  stimulating 
growth. 

In  1952  the  two  terminals  were 
dedicated  under  supervision  of  a  Ports 
Authority  appointed  by  Governor  W. 
Kerr  Scott.  During  that  year  26  ships 
called  at  the  two  terminals,  and  the 
total  income  from  handling  charges, 
wharfage  and  dockage  was  well  under 
$100,000. 

Activity  of  the  ports  continued,  but 
growth  was  slow  and  problems  ted- 
ious. In  1958  renewed  interest  in  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  developed.  By 
that  year  500  vessels  were  calling  at 
the  two  terminals  and  tobacco  had  be- 
come a  major  source  of  revenue  at 
Morehead   City. 

Completed  warehouses  at  Morehead 
City  and  Wilmington  relieved  backed 
up  storage  congestion  greatly  in  1960. 
Lack  of  capital  improvement  funds  in 
1961  again  created  congestion.  Some 
relief  was  secured  at  Wilmington  that 
year  by  acquisition  of  87.6  acres  of 
potential  development  land  with  some 
usable   buildings. 

Port  terminal  income  rose  to  $1,- 
000,000    in    1960,    a    1000   percent   in- 


crease in  eight  years,  and  tonnage 
continued  to  increase. 

Another  warehouse  was  constructed 
in  1962  at  Morehead  City,  as  general 
cargoes  increased  at  both  ports.  The 
miraculous  growth  of  tobacco  export- 
ing at  Morehead  City  is  attributed  to 
the  personal  attention  and  excellent 
facilities  for  handling  and  fumiga- 
tion, increased  steamship  services,  in- 
land rate  adjustment  and  improved 
services,  the  expansion  of  warehous- 
ing, emphasis  on  efficient  equipment 
and  handling  practices,  and  the  very 
important  factor  of  port  personnel. 

More  lines,  serving  more  trade 
routes,  are  realizing  profitable  tobac- 
co cargoes  for  their  ships  each  year. 
They  often  find  compatible  cargo 
available  due  to  an  advertised  call 
based  upon  tobacco  bookings. 

Both  ports  also  actively  solicit  gen- 
eral and  specialized  cargoes  to  balance 


Motor  carriers  line  up  to  unload  Tar  Heel 
tobacco  headed  overseas  through  North 
Carolina    ports   and    storage   and   warehous- 
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their  program  with  the  same  healthy 
results.  Both  enjoy  favorable  loca- 
tion in  relation  to  tobacco  redrying 
plants  and  inland  storage  centers.  The 
available  rail  and  truck  services,  lo- 
cally and  from  other  belts,  enable 
suppliers  to  consolidate  shipment 
from  markets,  including  hurley,  at  the 
North  Carolina  Port  Terminals.  This 
makes  possible  uniform  marking, 
simplifying  control  and  inspection. 

Fumigation  facilities  at  both  ter- 
minals are  new,  double  chambered. 
Extra  service  is  available  for  brand- 
ing, weighting,  sampling,  wire  lacing 
and  recoopering.  The  constant  atten- 
tion given  tobacco  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  our  tobacco  experts 
goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  tobac- 
co problems. 

Export  Capital 

North  Carolina  State  Ports  repre- 
sentatives are  constantly  in  touch 
with  tobacco  people.  If  you  are  in 
the  tobacco  export  or  import  business 
and  haven't  been  contacted  by  a  Tar 
Heel  Ports  representative,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  you  lead  a  very  sheltered 
existence. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that 
the  300-year  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  tobacco  business  has  cul- 
minated in  an  all-out  effort  to  be- 
come the  tobacco  export  capital  of 
the  world.  Some  25,000  farm  workers 
in  North  Carolina  are  engaged  in 
tobacco  production  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  factory  workers  are  involved. 
North  Carolina's  rail  and  highway 
systems  lead  directly  into  the  two  deep 
water  terminals. 

Tobacco  exporters  are  the  most  ex- 
perienced people  to  be  found  any- 
where in  America  in  the  art  of  "sell- 
ing abroad."  Tobacco  representatives 
spend  much  time  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  making  contact  with 
buying  groups  in  countries  around 
the  world.  Most  of  the  buying  is  done 
by  what  is  called  monopolies,  with  the 
exception  of  countries  like  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  An 
example  of  the  monopoly  type  buying 
is    found     here     in     North     Carolina, 


Tobacco  for  export  going  over  the  side  at  Morehead  City  State  Port  Terminal. 
Both  terminals,  in  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington,  are  showing  very  rapid 
growth.     In     1963     Morehead    City    exported     103     million     pounds    of    tobacco. 


where  the  Japan  Monopoly  Corpora- 
tion, a  governmental  agency,  has  a 
purchasing  office  located  in  Raleigh. 
However,  whether  the  buying  group  is 
a  governmental  monopoly  or  a  private 
corporation,  operating  as  the  British 
do,  the  contact  is  made  by  the  dealer, 
samples  are  shown,  and  the  sales  price 
and  terms  are  agreed   upon. 

Warehousing  Increasing 

The  tobacco  is  then  delivered  at  the 
port  terminal  under  bills  of  lading 
and  complete  export  documentation 
usually  handled  by  what  is  called  a 
freight  forwarder.  A  steamship  com- 
pany schedules  a  pick-up,  and  several 
dealers  may  sell  to  the  same  country 
and  have  their  shipments  coinciden- 
tally  scheduled  on  the  same  vessel. 
Sometimes  the  purchaser  may  require 
storage  for  a  year.  In  such  case  the 
dealer  will  ask  the  port  superinten- 
dent for  storage  and  the  purchaser 
will  be  notified  when  it  is  available. 
This  is  a  growing  business  at  More- 
head  City  and  storage  warehouses  are 
proving  popular  and  profitable  for  all 
concerned. 

In  1963  Morehead  City  exported 
some  103,000,000  pounds  of  bright 
leaf  and  burley  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Tennessee.  The 
three    largest    customers    for    United 


States  tobacco  are  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Thus,  More- 
head  City  became  the  second  largest 
tobacco  port  in  the  nation,  second 
only  to  Virginia. 

Governor  Terry  Sanford  appointed 
the  Ports  Authority  board  members 
as  follows:  John  M.  Reeves,  of  Pine- 
hurst,  chairman;  E.  N.  Richards  of 
Raleigh;  F.  H.  Ross,  Jr.,  Charlotte; 
W.  G.  Clark,  Jr.,  Tarboro;  E.  G. 
Anderson,  Robersonville;  Cooper  D. 
Cass,  Winston  Salem;  Louis  S.  Fick- 
len,  Greenville;  Joseph  O.  Foil, 
Greensboro,  and  William  Pharr,  Mc- 
Adenville. 

Tobacco  people  will  recognize  many 
of  these  names.  These  men  are  long- 
time residents  of  North  Carolina  and 
come  from  tobacco  producing  com- 
munities all  over  the  State.  They  are 
experienced,  successful  businessmen 
and  are  interested  in  the  continued  in- 
crease of  tobacco  commerce,  as  well 
as  all  the  commerce  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  Ports. 

Tobacco  is  the  largest  source  of 
cash  revenue  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolina's  tobacco 
has  been  exported  all  over  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Virginia  since 
John  Rolfe  exported  the  first  tobacco 
to  England  in  colonial  days. 


ng    are    available.    Several    dealers    may    sell    to   the    same    country 
!  and  have  their  shipments  scheduled   on   the  same   departing   vessel. 
Sometimes  tobacco  may  be   held   in  storage  for  a  year. 


Hogsheads  of  tobacco  headed  for  the  fumigation  chamber  at  More- 
head  City.  Both  ports  have  new,  doubled  chambered  facilities  for 
fumigation.    Sampling,    branding    and    other    services    are    available. 
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.ave  you  ever  tried  to  broil  eight, 
two-inch  thick  steaks  weighing  1% 
pounds  each  over  a  hot  bed  of  char- 
coal all  at  one  time  and  come  up  with 
two  rare,  two  medium  rare,  two 
well-done  while  the  smoke  was  so  thick 
you  couldn't  even  see  the  grill?  Sure, 
you've  experienced  this  and  recognize 
the  trouble  of  filling  those  "cook-out 
orders"  which  you  so  glibly  accepted 
before  the  smoke  got  in  your  eyes. 
Incidentally,  it  has  been  reported  from 
a  health  standpoint  that  eating  a 
single  charcoal  steak  is  as  dangerous 
as  smoking  600  cigarettes.  I  often 
wonder  if  there  is  so  much  smoke 
around  tobacco  that  we  have  difficulty 
in  analyzing  its  true  value. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  surrounded 
by  complicated  and  complex  forces 
that  are  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate. 
We  need  to  be  constantly  alert  to  new 
developments  which  offer  opportuni- 
ties. We  need  to  know  not  only  what 
is  new  in  tobacco  but  the  implications 
as  well.  We  must  be  concerned  with 
fundamental  changes  and  how  to  guide 
them  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  all. 

These  changes,  if  wisely  directed, 
will  bring  a  higher  level  of  living  to 
individuals  in  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry. Unwisely,  they  can  bring 
hardship  and  frustration  to  many.  We 
need  to  analyze  and  interpret  not  only 
the  changing  forces  but  also  the  pres- 
sures and  strains  on  human  relations 
which  result  from  the  interaction  of 
many  forces.  Ours  is  not  only  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  but  a  collective 
responsibility  in  which  each  assumes 
his  rightful  role. 

The  World's  Largest 

The  production  of  tobacco  alone  is 
a  complex  business.  Careful  planning 
is  required  if  the  grower  is  to  suc- 
ceed and  economic  progress  and  ad- 
vancement  of   the    entire   industry   is 


dependent  upon  the  farmer's  success. 
Without  the  grower,  tobacco  would  be 
non-existent.  Today  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  changes  which  have  and  are 
taking  place  in  all  phases  of  tobacco 
and  to  collectively  organize  and  utilize 
our  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial, to  adequately  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  producer, 
the  world's  largest  exporter,  and  the 
world's  third  largest  importer  of  to- 
bacco. Tobacco  is  a  crop  that  ranks 
twelfth  in  acreage  and  fifth  in  farm 
value  in  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides approximately  3.3  billion  tax 
dollars  to  municipalities,  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice annually.  This  represents  about 
2%  times  the  amount  of  money  our 
farmers  receive  for  the  sale  of  the  raw 
product.  The  growing  of  this  crop  pro- 
vides all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  farm  fami- 
lies in  22  states.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  farm  families  in  the 
five  fiue-cured  tobacco  producing  states 
alone  are  engaged  in  growing  this 
crop.  Thousands  of  other  families  in 
these  same  states  obtain  a  significant 
portion  of  their  livelihood  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco products. 

What  does  tobacco  mean  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina?  It  means  that 
165,000  farm  families,  or  1/9  of  the 
state's  population,  produce  approx- 
imately 900,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
in  86  of  our  100  counties.  It  means 
that  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1964  was 
grown  on  more  than  410,000  acres  and 
burley  on  more  than  10,300  acres.  To- 
bacco represents  approximately  48 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  in- 
come in  this  state  and  60  percent  of 
the  crop  income. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  of  the  flue- 
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cured  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  North  Carolina, 
while  61  percent  of  all  of  the  cig- 
arettes manufactured  in  the  nation 
are  manufactured  here.  Burley  and 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  sold  in  218  tobac- 
co warehouses  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Tobacco  manufacturing- 
plants  employ  about  40,000  people  in 
North  Carolina  and  pay  them  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $156,000,000.  Sales  of 
tobacco  products  by  North  Carolina 
tobacco  manufacturers  totaled  approx- 
imately $3.1  billion  dollars  last  year. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  statis- 
tics that  may  be  cited  to  emphasize 
the  important  economic  role  of  tobac- 
co in  this  state.  To  be  even  more  dra- 
matic one  could  cite  expenditures  for 
plant  bed  covers,  fungicides,  fumi- 
gants,  curing  fuel,  fertilizers,  insecti- 
cides, and  other  pesticides  used  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  tobacco. 

A   Series   Of  Crises 

The  tobacco  industry  was  bom- 
barded with  a  series  of  "crises"  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1964.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  "Smoking  and 
Health"  stirred  public  interest  and 
created  numerous  scientific  and  non- 
scientific  debates.  From  all  of  this  it 
is  obvious  that  the  interrelationships 
of  smoking  and  health  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  not  easily  understood. 
Needless  to  say,  the  report  was  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  many  people  and 
no  doubt  caused  some  anxiety  to 
those  70,000,000  Americans  who 
smoke,  as  well  as  to  the  17,000,000 
who  receive  a  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
income  from  tobacco.  Following  the 
report,  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  discontinue  the  tobacco  sup- 
port program.  Attempts  were  made 
by  a  few  Georgia  tobacco  growers  to 
have  their  own  support  program  and 
as  a  result,  a  federal  district  judge 
issued  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  oppos- 
ing a  10  percent  acreage  cut  on  type 
14  tobacco.  Later  a  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans  postponed 
effectiveness  of  the  restraining  order. 

Labeling  of  tobacco  products,  and 
more  specifically  cigarettes,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  tobacco  industry,  and  more  speci- 
fically tobacco  cigarette  manufactur- 
ers, acting  in  good  faith,  exhibited  a 
willingness  to  police  its  own  advertis- 
ing and  grant  monies  to  support 
health  related  research.  During  this 
period  of  unrest,  U.  S.  cigarette  use  j 
decreased  6%  percent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1964  as  compared  to  1963. 
A  15-20  percent  reduction  in  use  of 
certain  brands  was  noted  in  the  first 
few  weeks  following  the  Advisory 
Committee's  report  to  the  Surgeon 
General.    The   severity   of  the   decline 
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has  not  persisted  and  consumption 
has  not  recovered  to  the  pre-report 
level.  April  sales  at  the  factory  in 
1964  exceeded  trose  in  April,  1963; 
however,  sales  at  the  factory  in  May 
of  1964  were  13  percent  less  than  in 
1963.  Domestic  consumption  for  cig- 
arettes during-  the  fiscal  year  '63  was 
two  percent  greater  than  for  fiscal 
year  '64,  while  output  in  '63  was  10 
billion  units  greater  than  output  in 
fiscal  '64. 

At  the  present  time  many  smoke 
clouds  still  hover  over  tobacco's  fu- 
ture horizons. 

North  Carolina's  tobacco  production 
is  confined  to  the  growing  of  flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco.  Most  of 
these  tobaccos  are  destined  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  are 
blended  with  Turkish  and  Maryland 
tobaccos.  Small  quantities  are  used 
for  pipe  mixtures  and  plug  chewing 
wrappers.  A  limited  amount  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  snuff. 

The  future  market  of  North  Caro- 
lina tobaccos  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  growers  to  produce  a  product  which 
when  smoked  will  give  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  to  the  consumer.  The 
goal  of  the  farmer,  the  scientist,  the 
warehouseman,  the  extension  special- 
ist, the  dealer,  the  buyer,  the  proces- 
sor, and  the  manufacturer  is  the 
same — to  promote  those  activities  to 
produce  an  end  product  which  will 
provide  a  satisfying  smoke  for  the 
consumer.  Too  often,  too  many  lose 
sight  of  this  common  goal  because 
the  smoke  of  our  own  special  concerns 
gets  in   our   eyes. 

The   Ideal    Smoke 

In  achieving  an  ideal  smoke  it  is 
recognized  that  many  factors  are  in- 
volved, some  chemical,  some  physical, 
some  physiological,  and  some  psycho- 
logical. It  is  true  that  some  flavor  can 
be  added.  However,  it  is  well  accepted 
that  the  best  source  of  true  tobacco 
flavor  is  tobacco  itself.  In  spite  of  the 
many  additives  that  may  be  used,  the 
kind  of  tobacco  used  in  a  cigarette  de- 
termines to  a  very  large  degree  its 
taste.  It  is  here  that  the  scientists  and 
tobacco  extension  specialists  can  do 
much  to  develop  new  varieties  and 
cultural  practices  to  improve  existing 
conditions. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  composi- 
tion of  an  average  American  blended 
cigarette  today  as  compared  to  several 
years  ago,  we  would  note  that  the  pro- 
portions of  flue-cured,  burley,  Mary- 
land and  Turkish  tobacco  in  the  blend 
have  been  modified.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  change  is  that  the  percentage 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  has  decreased 
while  the  percentage  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco has  increased.  Several  explana- 
tions may  be  offered  to  account  for 
this  change.  In  the  first  place  claims 
have  been  made  that  the  flavor  and 
aromatic  characteristics   in  flue-cured 


tobacco  today  are  not  as  prominent, 
pronounced,  or  as  desirable  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  therefore,  manufacturers 
have  stated  that  in  attempting  to  cap- 


competitive  and  maintain  our  position 
in  world  markets.  A  manipulation  of 
the  "tobacco  bargain"  hypothesis  is 
presented  in  the  following  table. 


Manipulation  of  "Weybrew's  Tobacco   Bargain 
Hypothesis" 

1.  Quality  decreases — price  increases   =:   59/61    =   0.9762 

2.  Quality  increases — price  constant  =  61/60  =   1.01667 

3.  Quality  constant — price  decreases   =   60/59   =   1.01695 

4.  Quality  increases — price  decreases  =   61/59  =   1.03389 


ture  the  true  tobacco  flavor  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  higher  per- 
centage of  those  tobaccos  which  pos- 
sess higher  levels  of  aromatic  proper- 
ties. Another  explanation  for  the 
trend  might  be  associated  with  the 
price  of  the  tobaccos.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  aromatic  tobaccos 
produced  in  both  Greece  and  Turkey, 
for  example,  are  less  expensive  to  our 
manufacturers  than  flue-cured  or  bur- 
ley tobacco.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
one  cannot  ignore  the  trend  in  blend 
modification  as  a  warning  signal  for 
us  to  improve  our  domestic  tobaccos 
so  that  they  will  satisfy  the  smoke 
needs,  desires,  and  satisfaction  of  our 
customers. 

"Tobacco   Bargain" 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  price  and  quality  of  our  tobacco 
when  compared  with  tobacco  produced 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  my  associate, 
Dr.  Weybrew,  he  felt  that  a  "tobacco 
bargain"  would  be  dependent  upon 
quality  and  price.  He  argued  that 
when  you  purchase  an  automobile,  you 
take  into  account  the  quality  of  the 
vehicle  as  well  as  its  price.  In  compar- 
ing all  of  the  various  types  of  auto- 
mobiles that  are  available,  you  decide 
on  the  quality  that  will  satisfy  your 
demands  as  well  as  the  price  you  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Perhaps  purchasers  of  tobacco  fol- 
low a  similar  procedure.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  assume  that  a  bargain  for 
any  commodity  is  a  result  of  a  ratio 
of  quality  to  price.  We  may  illustrate 
the  current  United  States  "tobacco 
bargain"  by  assuming  that  it  has  a 
quality  rating  of  60  and  a  price  value 
of  60,  which  gives  you  a  factor  of  1. 
Likewise,  we  may,  for  comparative 
purposes,  illustrate  a  strictly  hypothe- 
tical "tobacco  bargain"  for  one  of  our 
chief  foreign  competitors.  We  can  as- 
sume that  the  quality  of  their  tobacco 
is  lower  than  that  of  ours  and  assign 
it  a  numerical  rating  of  55.  Similarly 
we  can  assign  the  price  of  their  tobac- 
co a  value  of  50.  Using  these  figures 
we  note  that  the  "tobacco  bargain"  of 
our  competitor  is  1.10  as  compared  to 
1.00  for  the  United  States.  Anticipat- 
ing the  future  with  respect  to  compe- 
tition from  numerous  countries,  we 
can  manipulate  "Weybrew's  tobacco 
bargain  hypothesis"  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  how  to  remain 


These  calculations  merely  illustrate 
available  choices  in  modifying  our 
"tobacco  bargain."  Three  of  these 
suggest  a  means  for  increasing  our 
competitive  position,  whereas  one  in- 
dicates a  means  that  makes  it  less 
desirable  to  our  potential  purchasers. 

The  choice  of  the  "tobacco  bargain" 
that  we  offer  to  our  domestic  and  ex- 
port buyers  is  ours.  Research  can  and 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  obtain- 
ing information  which  points  the  way 
to  making  U.  S.  tobacco  a  better  bar- 
gain. For  example,  in  the  curing  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  our  research  work- 
ers have  found  that  a  tobacco  variety 
can  be  yellowed  in  as  few  as  36  hours. 
However,  when  tobacco  samples  of 
this  variety  are  subjected  to  yellowing 
periods  of  36,  48  and  72  hours  and 
then  subjected  to  chemical  determina- 
tions and  smoke  panel  tests,  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  quite  different.  In 
brief,  the  results  suggest  that  the  to- 
bacco which  has  been  yellowed  for  the 
longest  period  is  most  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  certain  chemical  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  its  desirable  taste 
properties  as  determined  by  smoke 
panelists.  These  data  support  one 
means  of  providing  a  better  quality 
product  which  in  turn  plays  a  key  role 
in  determining  the  bargain  value  of 
our  tobaccos. 

Research,    Research,    Research 

Research  studies  have  also  shown 
that  cultural  and  handling  practices 
play  an  important  role  in  the  usability 
of  tobacco.  For  example,  plant  spacing, 
topping  height,  time  of  topping,  the 
control  of  suckers,  fertilizer  kind, 
rate  of  fertilizer  placement,  soil  mois- 
ture, land  preparation,  cultivation, 
crop  rotation,  time  of  transplanting, 
ripeness  of  leaf  at  harvest,  soil  fumi- 
gation, weed  control,  disease  control, 
etc.,  affect  yield  and  quality  of  tobac- 
co to  varying  degrees.  The  effects  of 
one  from  extreme  causes,  such  as  a 
very  wet  season  or  a  very  dry  season 
without  irrigation,  however,  may  over- 
shadow the  effects  of  others.  All  of 
these  factors,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  producing  an  ac- 
ceptable crop.  Researchers  are  contin 
ually  seeking  answers  to  the  relation- 
ships among  and  within  all  of  these 
factors  as  related  to  the  growth  and 
end  use  of  tobacco  plants. 

What  determines  "acceptability", 
"usability"  and  "quality"  in   tobacco? 
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These  three  words,  "acceptability", 
"usability"  and  "quality,"  may  have 
different  meanings  to  different  people. 
Yet  it  could  be  said  that  these  factors 
in  tobacco  are  simply  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  acceptable  to  the  consumer 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  desirability, 
as  well  as  the  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure that  it  gives  him.  Tobacco  is  cur- 
rently evaluated  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain intangible,  visible,  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics.  The  growth 
of  tobacco  plants  and  their  resultant 
end  products  may  be  influenced  by 
many  cultural  and  handling  practices 
from  the  planting  of  the  seed  on 
through  to  the  production  of  the  end 
product  and  its  final  acceptance  in  the 
trade.  The  independent  and/or  de- 
pendent relationships  of  the  visible, 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  tobaccos  need  to  be  recognized  and 
denned  with  respect  to  their  role  in 
influencing  "acceptability,"  "usabil- 
ity" or  "quality."  Numerous  examples 
could  be  cited  wherein  research  on 
quality  factors  in  tobacco  is  badly 
needed.  The  future  of  tobacco  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  North  Carolina,  may  well  be 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  success- 
ful determinations  for  factors  asso- 
ciated with  tobacco  quality.  Not  only 
is  an  understanding  of  tobacco  quality 
needed  to  meet  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic requirements,  but  also  our  con- 
tinued trade  with  other  countries  is 
seriously  threatened. 

Research  workers  have  probed  into 
the  smoke  clouds  surrounding  the 
"usability,"  "acceptability"  or  "qual- 
ity" in  tobacco.  Greater  "in  depth" 
research  should  be  pursued  in  this  im- 
portant area.  As  an  indication  of  the 
important  role  that  chemical  char- 
acteristics play  in  the  evaluation  of 
tobacco,  the  Minimum  Standards  Com- 
mittee for  evaluating  potential  va- 
rietal candidates  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  total  nitrogen,  pro- 
tein nitrogen,  alpha-amino  nitrogen, 
total  alkaloids  and  soluble  sugars. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  no 
single  chemical  constituent  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  desirability  of  a  to- 
bacco, but  the  relationship  of  consti- 
tuents is  the  important  factor.  For 
example,  it  is  accepted  that  nicotine 
may  be  the  one  chemical  constituent 
which  provides  stimulation  to  con- 
sumers of  tobacco  and  is  probably  the 
most  important  constituent  in  tobacco. 
The  flavor  and  pleasing  qualities  of 
the  taste  of  the  tobacco  smoke  have 
been  associated,  by  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, with  the  content  of  the  nitro- 
genous compounds.  Usually,  tobaccos 
high  in  total  nitrogen  have  a  strong 
tasting  smoke  and  those  low  in  total 
nitrogen  produce  a  flat  tasting  smoke. 
High  contents  of  alpha-amino  nitro- 
gen have  been  associated  with  lack  of 
maturity  and  the  adverse  of  this  on 


the  quality  of  the  tobacco  smoke  has 
been  noted. 

The  published  results  of  a  rather 
extensive  study  by  Drs.  Collins,  Jones, 
Weybrew  and  Matzinger  indicate  that 
"there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
chemical  constituent  in  tobacco  which 
is  wholely  undesirable  but  there  is  a 
suitable   range  for  each  constituent." 

This  study  involved  a  comparison  of 
six  flue-cured  tobacco  varieties  for  46 
chemical  constituents.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  these  46  are  all  of  the 
chemical  constituents  in  tobacco  since 
new  constituents  are  being  discovered 
every  day.  Those  reported,  however, 
represent  the  ones  which  appeared  to 
be  important  at  that  particular  time. 
The  results  of  this  study  also  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
genetic  variability  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  varieties.  Therefore, 
the  choice  of  a  variety  does  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
smoke  derived  therefrom.  Incidentally, 
seven  advanced  breeding  lines  are  be- 
ing evaluated  extensively  in  1964  as 
potential  varietal  candidates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ards Program. 

Those  advanced  breeding  lines 
which  may  be  released  as  new  flue- 
cured  tobacco  varieties  for  planting  by 
growers  in  1965  are  currently  being- 
evaluated  in  regional  tests  under  the 
following  designations:  Coker  24S, 
Coker  98S,  Speight  G-36,  Va.  187,  PD 
406,  NC  2512  and  NC  2326.  These 
lines  are  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
average  of  Hicks  Broadleaf  and  NC 
95  for  yielding  ability,  value  per  acre, 
and  quality  index  based  on  the  1963 
performance  tests.  One  of  the  entries 
was  22  percent  higher  in  yield  in  the 
1963  tests  than  the  average  of  Hicks 
Broadleaf  and  NC  95.  All  of  these  en- 
tries in  1963  were  well  within  the 
range  of  acceptability  for  agronomic, 
chemical,  and  smoke  characteristics. 
Most  of  these  seven  lines,  in  general, 
possess  resistance  to  two  or  more  of 
the  major  tobacco  diseases. 

The  results  of  evaluating  lines  in 
the  minimum  standard's  program  sug- 
gest that  quality  factors  which  can  be 
determined  upon  inspection  of  the 
cured  leaf  may  not  be  related  or  cor- 
related with  those  factors  which  re- 
quire physical,  chemical,  or  smoke 
tests  in  the  laboratory.  This,  then,  is 
but  another  of  the  smoke  clouds  that 
one  must  comprehend  in  choosing  a 
tobacco  variety. 

Some  Research   Urgently   Needed 

As  we  perceive  the  smoke  clouds 
surrounding  the  production  of  tobac- 
co, it  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment and  management  practices  on 
the  "quality,"  "usability"  and  "accep- 
tance" of  tobacco.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,    that    breeding   programs    are 


important  and  should  be  continued.  It 
is  also  recognized  that  variety  im- 
provement will  answer  only  one  phase 
of  the  production  problems  and  that 
basic  studies  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
water  and  light  responses,  of  the  bio- 
chemical and  physiological  changes 
during  curing  are  needed.  Research 
directed  toward  the  explanation  and 
verification  of  the  various  cultural  and 
handling  practices  on  all  types  of  to- 
bacco is  urgently  needed. 

The  importance  of  environmental 
variables,  temperature,  light  and 
humidity  have  been  recognized  by 
physicists  and  chemists  and  these  fac- 
tors are  rigidly  controlled  in  conduct- 
ing their  experiments.  Tobacco  scien- 
tists have  not  been  as  fortunate  in 
controlling  the  environmental  condi- 
tions surrounding  their  experiments. 
However,  they  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  genotype  and  the  environ- 
ment in  the  growth  of  their  plants  and 
are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portant role  controlled  environmental 
facilities  play  in  obtaining  basic  in- 
formation about  plant  growth. 

The  tobacco  scientist  is  incapable  of 
reproducing  in  a  second  growing  sea- 
son the  conditions  exactly  as  they 
existed  the  preceding  year.  Therefore, 
an  experiment  cannot  be  repeated  un- 
der the  original  conditions.  By  con- 
structing a  facility  which  is  capable 
of  providing  a  number  of  combinations 
of  day  and  night  temperatures,  photo- 
periods,  and  humidities,  it  is  possible 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  im- 
portant climatic  variables  on  tobacco 
plants  simultaneously  and  under  re- 
producible conditions  and  to  evaluate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
factors  with  the  precision  which  is  im- 
possible in  nature. 

Colleges    Receive    Research    Grants 

The  recognition  of  the  need  for  con- 
trolled environmental  facilities  by  to- 
bacco research  workers  led  to  a  grant 
of  $750,000  to  North  Carolina  State 
College  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation.  As  a  result  of  this  grant, 
additional  funds  are  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
panded facility  on  the  campus  at 
North  Carolina  State.  The  latter  is 
part  of  a  grant  made  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  and  Duke  University  for 
the  construction  of  a  two-unit  phy- 
totron.  The  State  unit  will  provide 
research  workers  with  a  means  of 
studying  experimental  material  grown 
under  reproducible  conditions  so  that 
successive  crops  of  tobacco  plants  or 
successive  generations  of  tobacco  can 
be  produced  under  similar  conditions. 
In  other  words,  it  will  provide  re- 
searchers with  a  more  refined  tool 
with  which  to  conduct  studies  prior 
to  evaluating  them  under  field  condi- 
tions. It  will  also  provide  scientists  an 
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opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of 
variations  in  the  principal  environ- 
mental factors  on  plant  growth. 

In  a  controlled  environment  facility, 
experiments  can  be  repeated  under 
identical  conditions  or  a  single  factor 
can  be  varied  while  the  others  remain 
unchanged.  This  reduces  the  time  re- 
quired and  hence  the  cost  of  research. 
By  providing  reproducible  conditions 
of  day  and  night  temperatures,  photo- 
periods,  and  humidities,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  researchers  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  important  climatic  variables 
on  plants  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
evaluate  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  factors  with  a  precision 
not  obtainable  under  natural  condi- 
tions. Such  a  facility  should  make  it 
easier  to  see  through  some  of  the 
smoke  clouds  surrounding  tobacco. 

Never  before  have  the  challenges 
been  greater  or  the  opportunities  more 
numerous  for  tobacco  scientists  to 
make  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  tobacco  in  the  various  dis- 
ciplines. Many  recent  individual  and/ 
or  team  research  accomplishments 
could  be  cited  illustrating  the  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  in 
the  fields  of  ( 1 )  curing  and  mechani- 
zation, (2)  economic  analyses,  (3)  the 
use  of  chemicals  for  controlling 
suckers,  (4)  the  reaction  of  tobacco 
to  certain  herbicides,  (5)  the  biogene- 
tic modification  of  the  constituents  of 
tobacco,  (6)  the  aroma  of  tobacco, 
(7)  insect  control,  (8)  the  control  of 
tobacco  diseases,  (9)  breeding  for 
disease  resistance,  and  (10)  soil  man- 
agement practices,  to  mention  but  a 
few. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Darkis,  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Research  and 
now  Consultant  for  Liggett  and  Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  made  the  following 
statement  on  February  12,  1964,  to 
The  Tobacco  Industry  In  Perspective 
conference  with  reference  to  activities 
of  tax  supported  agencies:  "They  have 
developed  acceptable  varieties  that 
possess  a  high  level  of  resistance  to 
many  of  the  diseases  that  impair  the 
health  of  the  growing  tobacco  plant, 
thus  permitting  the  grower  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  crop  on  his  diseased 
soils;  they  have  provided  the  farmer 
with  materials  to  protect  his  growing 
plants  from  many  of  the  insects  and 
fungi  that  damage  his  plants  in  the 
field;  they  have  explored  the  fertiliza- 
tion practices  associated  with  the 
growing  of  tobacco  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  fertilizer  formula- 
tions and  application  rates  that  are 
most  suitable  for  the  production  of 
tobaccos  of  good  quality  in  each  of  the 
tobacco  producing  areas;  they  have  de- 
veloped by  genetic  manipulation  new 
strains  of  tobacco  that  will  produce 
a  leaf  of  rather  satisfactory  quality 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  recom- 


mended areas  under  recommended 
practices;  they  have  made  available 
to  the  grower  information  as  to  spac- 
ing, topping  and  suckering  practices 
that  will  permit  him  to  produce  a  leaf 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  trade;  and 
they  are  making  progress  in  develop- 
ing mechanical  techniques  that  give 
promise  of  reducing  the  hand  labor 
required  to  harvest  the  crop." 

Dr.  Darkis  emphasized  that  other 
worthwhile  contributions  should  be 
made  by  these  agencies  and  more  spe- 
cifically "take  a  lead  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  means  of  modifying  the 
control  program  in  some  manner  that 
would  protect  the  farmer's  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to 
produce  a  crop  more  acceptable  to  the 
trade  and  in  turn  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer." 

For  the  past  three  years  a  team  of 
six  State  College  scientists  have  been 
working  on  a  project  entitled  "An 
Evaluation  of  Alternative  Practices  in 
Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Production  with 
Respect  to  Their  Effects  on  Labor 
Use,  Quality  and  Yield  and  Their 
Relative  Profitability  Under  Poundage 
or  Acreage  Control  Programs."  In- 
formation obtained  from  these  experi- 
ments may  be  helpful  in  providing  to- 
bacco growers,  leaders,  and  others 
with  data  on  which  to  consider  alter- 
native production  control  programs. 
Certain  treatments  were  designed  to 
produce  high  yields  per  aci'e  and, 
therefore,  place  the  incentive  on  net 
income  per  acre. 

Acreage-Poundage  Control 

Other  treatments  were  designed  to 
place  the  incentive  on  net  income  per 
pound.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
types  of  practices  which  give  high  net 
income  per  acre  are  not  consistent 
with  getting  the  best  quality  of  tobac- 
co. Because  of  the  apparent  effects  on 
quality  and  the  concern  over  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  during 
recent  years  about  alternative  methods 
for  supporting  price  and /or  con- 
trolling production.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  poundage  control  program 
would  be  conducive  to  the  use  of  less 
intensive  cultural  practices  and  the 
use  of  better  varieties,  which  in  turn 
would  lead  to  better  quality  tobacco. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  this 
would  help  increase  the  demand  for 
tobacco  in  both  the  domestic  market 
and  the  foreign  market.  Another  form 
of  control  program  that  has  been 
proposed  is  an  acreage-poundage  con- 
trol program,  while  still  another  is  a 
two-price  plan.  Dr.  W.  D.  Toussaint, 
in  his  paper  entitled  "Alternative  Pro- 
duction Control  Programs,"  presented 
to  the  Tobacco  Industry  in  Perspective 
on  February  13,  1964,  stated: 

"The  present  method  of  controlling 

tobacco  production  has  worked  mod- 


erately well  in  that  tobacco  prices 
have  been  raised  and  tobacco  farm- 
ers' incomes  improved.  Also,  rela- 
tive to  government  programs  for 
some  other  farm  commodities,  the 
program  has  been  inexpensive — at 
least  until  recent  years.  The  pro- 
gram as  now  set  up,  however,  does 
not  give  maximum  incentive  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  tobacco. 
This,  along  with  our  high  price  sup- 
ports, has  had  detrimental  effects 
on  our  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. Alternative  methods  of  sup- 
porting price  and /or  controlling 
production  are  available  which 
should  improve  the  incentive  to  pro- 
duce better  quality  tobacco.  No  sys- 
tem, however,  is  better  than  every 
other  system  in  every  respect.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  leaders  of 
the  tobacco  industry  to  discuss  the 
present  situation,  carefully  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  alternative  programs  and  take 
whatever  action  seems  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  entire  industry." 
Dr.  Darkis,  in  his  paper  entitled 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Tobacco  In- 
dustry" presented  at  the  conference, 
Tobacco  Industry  In  Perspective,  very 
adequately  described  the  situation  in 
the  following  statement: 

"Unfortunately,  for  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram   in    all   respects   a   great   ma- 
jority of  tobacco  growers  are  ignor- 
ing  in   large    measure   the   findings 
and  advice  of  these  research  agen- 
cies. The  situation  arises  from  their 
practice    of    trying   to    produce    the 
maximum   yields   of   leaf  per   acre. 
This  practice  stems  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  controlled  programs  and 
not  from   the   ideal   that  led   to   its 
creation.  The  research  agencies  have 
the    information    that    would    make 
it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce   a    leaf    that    is    quality-wise 
superior  to  that  they  are  placing  on 
the  sale's   floor   and   if   they   would 
follow  recommendations  and  advice 
based     on     this     information,     they 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  im- 
prove   the    quality    of    the    tobacco 
that  they  are  growing." 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  to- 
bacco   have    so    many    people    focused 
their  attention  on  the  role  of  research 
in   seeking   answers  to   the   unknown. 
The  unknown  and  unexplored  are  al- 
ways a  challenge  to  the  scientist  even 
though  smoke  clouds  momentarily  ob- 
struct and   hinder   his  vision.    Oppor- 
tunities for  advancing  the  role  of  to- 
bacco are  ever  present.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  for  the  collective,  cooperative 
and  positive  action  that  all  segments 
of  the  tobacco  industry  have  implied 
in  the   importance  of   research.   With 
their  continued  support  we  can  move 
forward  together  even  though  "smoke" 
gets  in  our  eyes. 
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FARMERS  STAGGER  UNDER  UNPRECEDENTED  TOBACCO  SURPLUS 


By  B.  C.  Mangum 

President,  N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 


Tobacco  might  not  be  in  your  poc- 
ket, but  it's  in  your  pocketbook. 

Too  many  people,  North  Carolinians 
included,  react  with  a  shrug  when 
news  of  a  new  threat  to  the  tobacco 
industry  arises.  They  don't  smoke  it 
or  grow  it.  Why  should  they  care  ? 

Farmers  might  view  this  attitude 
with  growing  wonder.  Theirs  is  not 
the  only  stake  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

Recently,  we  are  told,  a  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  passed  through 
a  midwestern  state.  During  the  course 
of  a  stop  there,  he  became  engaged 
in  a  conversation  with  a  prominent 
farm  news  director  whose  daily  agri- 
cultural message  via  radio  commands 
a  large  following  in   that  area. 

The  traveler  from  North  Carolina 
turned  the  topic  to  tobacco,  which  is 
by  a  striking  margin  Tarheelia's  lead- 
ing farm  cash  crop. 

"You  know,"  mused  the  newsman, 
"some  tobacco  information  agency  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  sending  me 
stuff  for  years.  And  I  often  wonder 
why  they  waste  the  postage  money, 
since  we're  not  interested  in  tobacco 
out  here." 

"Oh,  really?" 

The  North  Carolinian  felt  the  fur 
rise  on  the  scruff  of  his  neck. 

"Your  State  Legislature  apparent- 
ly doesn't  share  your  view,"  he  told 
the  newsman.  "They  seem  to  find  to- 
bacco interesting  enough  to  tax." 

The  newsman  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. He  was  reminded  that  his 
legislature,  a  few  months  earlier,  had 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  state  tax  on 
the  sale  of  cigarettes.  And,  on  the 
very  day  that  he  sat  down  with  this 
visitor  from  the  nation's  leading  to- 
bacco state,  the  law  became  effective! 

Almost  1,500  miles  away  from  the 
Carolina  tobacco  fields,  the  people  of 
an  entire  state  would  realize  dividends 


from  the  crop.  Some  750,000  U.  S. 
farm  families  grow  tobacco.  Nearly 
all  U.  S.  families  in  some  way  benefit 
from  the  economic  energy  generated 
by  the  crop. 

Like  Ripples  On  A  Pond 

We  often  hear  the  term  "tobacco 
dollar."  (Leaf  growers  receive  over 
one  billion  of  these  tobacco  dollars 
annually  as  their  crops  are  marketed.) 

The  term,  however,  is  somewhat 
restrictive  and  misleading.  For  the 
tobacco  dollar  doesn't  stay  a  tobacco 
dollar  for  long. 

It  takes  money  to  operate  a  farm, 
and  it  takes  money  for  a  farm  family 
to  live.  The  tobacco  dollar  soon  be- 
comes a  tractor  dollar,  a  fertilizer 
dollar,  a  washing  machine  dollar,  a 
food  dollar.  Like  ripples  from  a  big 
rock  dropped  in  the  water,  the  to- 
bacco dollar  circulates  far  and  wide, 
bolstering  the  health  of  many  an 
enterprise. 

Tobacco  means  $45  million  a  year 
to  the  fertilizer  and  lime  industry, 
$70  to  the  petroleum  industry,  and 
about  $20  million  to  the  pesticide 
industry. 

Leaf  growers  spend  about  $155 
million  a  year  for  hired  labor  in  the 
production  and  curing  of  tobacco,  $11 
million  for  tobacco  curer  replace- 
ments, $8  million  for  tobacco  plant 
bed  cloth,  $2.5  million  for  twine  used 
in  tying  tobacco,  and  about  the  same 
for  plastic  covers  for  plant  bed  fumi- 
gation. 

The  crops  brings  wages  of  some 
$379  million  annually  to  employees 
of  U.  S.  tobacco  manufacturers,  about 
$25  million  to  the  makers  of  cigarette 
paper,  $40  million  in  commissions  to 
tobacco  warehousemen,  and  some  $200 
million  in  advertising  revenue  to  the 
mass  media. 


Three  Cents  Per  Pack 

There's  the  tax  angle.  Over  $230,- 
000  in  taxes  pour  into  the  federal 
treasury  every  hour  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products.  Each  time  a  smoker 
buys  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  he  drops 
eight  cents  into  the  U.  S.  piggy  bank, 
and  only  a  fraction  over  three  cents 
into  the  farmer's  pocket. 

When  state  and  local  taxes  are 
heaped  on  the  federal  tax  take,  the 
tobacco  tax  burden  is  even  more 
startling  in  its  magnitude.  For  every 
dollar  the  farmer  receives  on  the 
warehouse  floor,  taxes  take  over 
$3.50. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  farmer 
blinks  when  someone  says  the  fate  of 
the  tobacco  industry  means  nothing 
to  him. 

While  farmers  pass  the  tobacco 
buck  to  others,  they  do  not  pass  the 
buck  of  responsibility.  Through  the 
Farm  Bureau,  as  an  example,  they 
are  systematically  working  toward 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the 
tobacco  industry  today.  And  there  are 
many  problems  which  call  for  im- 
mediate attention. 

As  an  example,  the  U.  S.  Surgeon 
General's  special  report  has  singled 
out  cigarette  smoking  as  a  health 
hazard  which  warrants  "appropriate 
remedial  action". 

In  view  of  the  many  statistical  in- 
consistencies contained  in  the  report, 
farmers  feel  that  the  government 
"indictment"  of  tobacco  presents  a 
poor  case.  They  are  asking  the  public 
to  give  tobacco  a  fair  trial. 

On  the  heels  of  this  incriminating 
government  statement  came  another 
threat  to  the  industry,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  announced 
that  it  intended  to  regulate  the  ad- 
vertising   and    labeling    of    cigarettes. 


.ft': 


B.  C.  MANGUM,  farm  owner  and  businessman,  was  elected  President  of  the 
N.  C.  Farm  Bureau  in  1959.  In  1961  he  was  elected  to  a  one-year  term  on  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors  and  was  re-elected  for  a  two-year 
term  in  1962.  A  native  of  Person  County,  Mangum  became  active  in  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administrative  affairs  in  1935,  and  subsequently  served  as 
county  compliance  supervisor  and  eventually  as  State  administrative  officer 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  In  191^6  he  moved  to  Henderson  to 
enter  the  farm  machinery  business,  living  there  until  1953.  Selling  his  farm 
machinery  enterprise  in  1957,  Mangum  decided  to  devote  his  full  time  to  farm- 
ing. While  in  Henderson  he  reorganized  the  Vance  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
served  as  the  local  president  for  four  years.  During  this  time  he  also  served 
as  president  of  the  Henderson  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Mangum,  he  now  owns  the  397-acre  home  place  and 
several  hundred  additional  acres  and  produces  commercial  eggs,  hogs,  beef 
cattle,  grain  and  tobacco.  Mangum  was  born  in  1908  in  the  Moriah  com- 
munity not  far  from  Roxboro.  He  graduated  from  Helena  High  School  in 
1926  and  took  his  first  job  in  a  wholesale  produce  firm  in  Durham.  During 
the  depression  he  went  to  work  in  New  York  for  the  Montgomery  Ward  de- 
partment state   chain. 
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Farmers  question   the   FTC's   author- 
ity in  the  matter. 

During  the  same  period,  26  U.  S. 
senators  voted  to  repeal  the  tobacco 
support  program.  The  move  came 
like  a  flash  fire,  and  cited  the  depen- 
dence of  tobacco  states  on  the  sup- 
port of  congressmen  from  other  areas 
of  the  nation.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau — largest  general  farm  organi- 
zation in  the  U.  S. — is  constantly  at 
work  in  Washington  mustering  a  con- 
tinued majority  support  for  the  to- 
bacco program. 

Farmers  have  received  the  backing 
of  the  entire  leaf  industry  in  these 
battles,  and  are  optimistic  about  the 
outcome  of  each. 

Surplus  Greatest  Threat 

But  farmers  know  that  they  face 
the  classic  situation  in  which  they 
can  win  the  battle  and  lose  the  war. 
For  farmers  today  are  staggering  un- 
der an  unprecedented  tobacco  surplus. 

This  surplus  poses  the  greatest 
threat  of  all,  and  the  farmer  alone 
can  solve  it.  Until  supply  can  be 
brought  in  line  with  demand  through 
some  action,  the  tobacco  program 
will  remain  in  jeopardy. 

Neither  foreseeable  increases  in 
market  demand,  nor  the  prospects  of 
new  "miracle"  outlets,  will  do  the 
job.  The  farmer  accepts  the  fact  that 
he  must  sacrifice  by  trimming  pro- 
duction. And  he  has  always  stood  on 
solid  ground  because  of  a  willingness 
to  do  this  when  the  need  arose.  The 
need  now  looms  high  in  the  path  be- 
fore  him. 

The  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau's 
58,000  farm  families  will  be  doing 
some  sober  pondering  on  this  matter 
this  fall  as  they  begin  developing 
the  organization's  1965  grassroots 
policies.  The  direction  they  take  must 
be  right. 

They  have  but  three  alternatives: 
(1)  stay  with  the  present  program 
of  acreage  allotments;  (2)  adopt  a 
new  system  of  production  control; 
(3)  discard  all  plans  for  curbing 
supply. 

At  any  rate,  farmers  well  know 
that  price  supports  and  a  balanced 
supply-demand  situation  come  in  the 
same  package.  They  will  be  working 
in  determined  fashion  to  keep  their 
part  of  the  bargain. 

The  exodus  of  families  from  the 
nation's  farms  is  leaving  a  hard-core 
agricultural  master  who  is  an  adept 
business  executive,  scientist,  sales- 
man, personnel  director,  diplomat,  and 
production  expert. 

Although  his  work  means  much  to 
many,  his  innate  pride  and  indepen- 
dence cause  him  to  shun  asking  for 
assistance  and  active  backing  from 
others. 

All  he'll  solicit  from  you  is  under- 
standing. But  some  help  would  help. 


ESC  Employee  Selected  for  Tour 

Of  Training-Advisory  Duty  In  Iron 


Robert  C.  Babcock,  Supervisor  of 
Employer  Relations  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  has  been 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  Mission  to 
Iran  to  serve  a  three-month  overseas 
tour  as  a  "Consultant,  Job  Classifica- 
tion Specialist"  to  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Babcock's  leave  of  absence  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  early  '65.  He  was 
chosen  from  several  nominees  for  the 
overseas  work  when  AID  asked  the 
State  to  submit  names  of  persons  who 
could  handle  the  special  assignment. 
Babcock  reported  to  Teheran  where 
he  will  make  his  headquarters. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Babcock 
was  told  that  "The  Iranian  National 
Employment  Service  is  patterned 
after  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  many  forms  such  as  ap- 
plication cards  and  job  orders  are 
recognizable,  having  been  patterned 
after  ours.  U.  S.  AID  has  had  Em- 
ployment Service  Advisors  in  Iran 
almost  continuously  since  January, 
1954.  Beginning  in  1954,"  the  letter 
continued,  "extensive  training  was 
given  to  a  fairly  large  Iranian  staff 
in  all  basic  functions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  and  beginning  with  one 
office  in  Teheran,  local  offices  were 
opened  in  different  towns  until  there 
were  16  local  offices.  Then  four  or  five 
years  ago  due  to  lack  of  interest  and 
other  reasons,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice was  allowed  to  decline  in  size  and 
effectiveness,  control  passed  to  per- 
sons who  had  no  interest  in  or  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  employment  serv- 
ice operations. 

"This  year  a  new  General  Director 
of  the  Employment  Service  was  ap- 
pointed who  is  both  competent  and 
interested  in  strengthening  the  em- 
ployment service." 

Babcock  was  informed  that  the 
"job  here  will  consist  of  three  differ- 
ent parts  (1)  train  technical  staff  of 
the  Iranian  Employment  Service  to  do 
job  analysis,  (2)  train  placement  per- 
sonnel of  the  employment  offices  to 
use  occupational  classifications  in 
placement  work,  and  (3)  assist  the 
technical  staff  in  completing  or  plan- 
ning completion  of  the  Iranian  Dic- 
tionary   of   Occupational    Titles." 

AID  told  Babcock  that  how  he  ac- 
complished these  tasks  was  largely 
up  to  him,  and  "we  think  it  would  be 
well  to  actually  do  a  job  analysis  at 
a  local  plant  or  plants  (we  have  a  re- 


quest from  a  local  vegetable  oil  plant 
to  do  so)." 

Babcock  learned  that  Iranian  in- 
dustry is  in  a  period  of  transition. 
According  to  AID,  "The  oil  industry 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  foreign  owned  or  oper- 
ated plants  as  a  Goodrich  Tire  plant, 


ROBERT  C. 
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a  Jeep  assembly  plant,  bottling 
works,  etc.  There  are  some  fairly 
modern  textile  mills  r.nd  from  these 
everything  back  to  hand  weaving.  In 
the  oil  industry  the  job  descriptions 
from  our  own  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  would  probably  fit  very 
well,  but  in  the  construction  industry 
they  would  have  little  similarity  to 
the  jobs  here.  Some  of  the  industries 
with  which  the  employment  service 
is  most  concerned  is  textiles,  construc- 
tion, brick  making  and  transporta- 
tion." 

A  1954  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  history,  Babcock 
joined  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission soon  after  graduation  and 
worked  as  an  interviewer,  veterans 
employment  representative  and  oc- 
cupational analyst.  In  1964  he  was 
promoted  to  Employer  Relations  Su- 
pervisor. 

Babcock  said  he  anticipated  the 
special  three-month  tour  "very  much," 
and  considered  himself  fortunate  to 
be  chosen.  After  he  completes  his 
overseas'  tour,  he  hopes  to  have  his 
family  join  him  in  Europe  for  the 
return  home.  AID  told  Babcock  that 
the  weather  in  Iran  was  not  unlike 
that  around  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
"Clothing  for  North  Carolina  should 
be  very  suitable  here.  It  is  hot  and 
dry  in  summer  and  in  winter  still  dry 
but  nothing  more  than  a  light  top- 
coat is  needed. 

While  on  leave  from  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  Babcock 
will  receive  his  salary  from  the  fed- 
eral government. 

According  to  AID,  "We  know  of 
no  Iranian  customs  that  you  should 
be  informed  of.  Teheran  is,  of  course, 
a  large  and  modern  city  with  many 
American   and   European   residents." 
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R.J.REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,     NORTH    CAROLINA 


In  the  nation's  leading-  tobacco 
state  the  industry's  leading-  company 
is  still  "home-based"  where  it  had  its 
origin — Winston-Salem. 

The  business  that  is  now  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  was 
founded  in  the  spring  of  1875  by 
Richard  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  had  been 
in  a  tobacco  manufacturing  partner- 
ship with  his  father  in  Virginia  but 
had  decided  to  venture  out  on  his  own. 
Putting  his  decision  into  action,  he 
traveled  by  horseback  to  Winston, 
North  Carolina,  and  bought  a  piece 
of  land  on  Chestnut  Street.  The  fac- 
tory he  built  on  that  lot  was  a  red 
frame  structure  which  covered  less 
ground  than  a  tennis  court.  (Winston 
was  then  a  community  of  only  800 
people,  and  historic,  neighboring 
Salem  —  where  George  Washington 
had  slept  not  just  one  night  but  two 
— was   still   a   village.) 

Small  as  the  building  was,  its  cost 
of  $2,400,  including  a  few  crude 
pieces  of  equipment,  loomed  large  to 
the  25-year-old  owner.  He  had  saved 
up  $7,500  to  build  the  factory  and 
launch  his  venture,  but  he  needed 
mucr  of  that  money  to  buy  the  choice 
leaf  he  insisted  on  for  his  products. 
Leaf  tobacco  auction  markets,  then 
as  today,  operated  on  a  "pay  as  you 
buy"  basis. 

Like  the  factory,  R.  J.  Reynolds' 
working  force  was  at  first  small;  he 
had  only  two  regular  assistants  and 
scarcely  a  dozen  seasonal  helpers. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  busi- 
ness, chewing  tobaccos  were  the  only 
products  made.  At  the  start,  a  one- 
horse  dray  sufficed  to  cart  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  railroad  depot  for  ship- 
ment. Because  mechanical  means  of 
redrying  the  leaf  had  not  been  in- 
vented, manufacturing  was  necessarily 
limited  to  about  six  months  a  year. 

It  was  not  long  before  growing 
demand  made  additions  to  the  plant 
necessary.  Special  honors  for  the 
quality  of  its  products  came  to  the 
young  company  in  1895:  the  highest 
award  for  chewing  tobaccos  at  the 
big  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  in  Atlanta.  That  was  also 
the  year  the  company  began  to  pro- 
duce  smoking   tobaccos. 

By  the  close  of  the  century  the 
company's  industrial  plant  consisted 
of  seven  buildings,  employing  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Inventive  develop- 
ments had  been  such  that  the  fac- 
tories were  able  by  then  to  operate 
the    year    around. 


Unique  In  The  Industry 

The  handful  of  employees  with 
whom  Mr.  Reynolds  began  his  under- 
taking 89  years  ago  has  grown  into 
a  force  of  some  15,000  regular  em- 
ployees and  1,400  seasonal  workers. 
Production  for  the  entire  first  year 
would  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  a 
present  single  day's  output.  The 
"little  red  factory"  which  housed  the 
business  in  the  beginning  has  been 
multiplied  into  more  than  200  large 
factory  units  and  leaf  storage  ware- 
houses. In  contrast  to  the  $7,500 
which  the  founder  had  to  launch  the 
entire  business  venture,  the  average 
investment  behind  each  regular  em- 
ployee's job  amounts  now  to  over 
$69,000. 

The  fact  that  all  the  products  of 
the  company  are  made  in  a  single 
locality  is  unique  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. The  company's  factories  in 
Winston-Salem  form  the  largest 
cigarette  and  tobacco  manufacturing 
plant  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Even 
so,  the  company  has  continued  to 
expand. 

In  the  last  seven  years  alone, 
Reynolds'  capital  expenditures  have 
totaled  more  than  $104,000,000  to  ex- 
pand its  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes  and  the  processing 
and  storing  of  leaf  tobacco,  including 
the  construction  of  the  new  Whitaker 
Park  cigarette  plant,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  modern. 

Research  has  long  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  progress  of  Reyn- 
olds Tobacco  Company.  The  research 
center,  consisting  of  two  large  mod- 
ern buildings,  has  the  most  extensive 
facilities  for  tobacco  research  in  the 
industry.  Scientists  of  the  company 
work  closely  with  federal  and  state 
agricultural  agencies,  and  through 
them  with  tobacco  growers,  on  tech- 
niques for  bettering  the  quality  of 
the  leaf. 

Now  the  largest  company  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  Reynolds  has  the 
distinction  of  producing  the  nation's 
largest-selling  brand  in  a  number  of 
categories.  Camel,  the  leader  in 
regular-size,  non-filter  cigarettes; 
Winston,  the  leading  filter  brand; 
Salem,  the  leading  menthol-flavored 
cigarette;  Prince  Albert,  the  top 
seller  among  smoking  tobaccos;  and 
Days  Work,  the  largest-selling  chew- 
ing tobacco.  A  new  charcoal-filter 
cigarette,  Tempo,  introduced  last 
March,  is  now  in  national  distribu- 
tion. 


$2  Million  In  Taxes 

On  its  products  made  on  the  aver- 
age workday,  the  company  pays  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  over  $2  million  in 
excise  taxes.  Reynolds'  shipments  in 
and  out  of  Winston-Salem  on  the 
average  workday  require  upward  of 
a  mile  of  railway  freight  cars  and 
highway  motor  carriers  combined. 

The  scope  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company  today  would  probably 
surprise  even  that  farseeing  young 
man  whose  initiative  gave  it  its  start 
so  many  years  ago.  The  progress  the 
company  has  made  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  and  competitive 
enterprise  reflects  the  spirit,  skill, 
and  teamwork  of  a  great  many  people 
working  together  over  a  long  span 
of  years. 

Diversified  Activities 

Reynolds'  Archer  Aluminum  Divi- 
sion, organized  in  1957,  also  has  its 
headquarters  in  Winston-Salem.  It 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  nation's 
most  complete  and  modern  producers 
of  packaging  materials  for  consumer 
and  industrial  markets. 

Three  Archer  plants,  with  more 
than  a  half  million  square  feet  of 
production,  research,  and  warehouse 
space,  employ  approximately  700  peo- 
ple. While  the  major  part  of  Archer's 
production  is  for  Reynolds'  use  in  its 
tobacco  business,  sales  to  others  have 
increased  substantially. 

Pacific  Hawaiian  Products  Com- 
pany, Reynolds'  newest  subsidiary, 
acquired  in  1963,  has  its  headquarters 
and  main  production  facilities  in  Ful- 
lerton,  California.  It  produces  non- 
carbonated  fruit  juice  beverages,  the 
most  prominent  brand  being  Hawaian 
Punch,  a  line  of  exotic  tropical  juices 
is  sold  under  the  King  of  The  Islands 
brand.  King  Stir,  a  carbonated  in- 
stant soft  drink,  was  introduced  last 
year. 

Reynolds  also  has  a  51  percent- 
owned  West  German  affiliate,  Zigar- 
ettenfabrik  Haus  Neuerburg  K.G., 
which  manufactures  its  own  brands 
of   cigarettes. 

Other  Operations  in  N.  C. 

Outside  the  Winston-Salem  area 
Reynolds  has  other  extensive  opera- 
tions that  contribute  to  the  North 
Carolina  economy. 

At  Brook  Cove,  in  Stokes  County, 
on  a  380-acre  tract  are  located  a 
modern  leaf  processing  plant  (seven 
acres  of  production  and  maintenance 
space)  and  60  leaf  storage  ware- 
houses, each  the  size  of  a  football 
field. 

On  a  site  of  more  than  800  acres  in 
Davie  County  the  company  has  con- 
structed an  initial  group  of  16  leaf 
storage  warehoues. 

In  Bertie  County,  Reynolds  has  its 
2,189-acre  Acova  Farm  experimental 
project.  Parts  of  the  tract,  which  was 
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acquired  in  1961,  are  used  for  devel- 
opmental work  on  company  research 
projects.  Other  parts  are  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  tobacco  farming 
experiments  aimed  at  bettering  the 
entire  tobacco  economy — such  as  tests 
of  growing,  harvesting,  and  curing 
methods  and  experiments  with  im- 
proved varieties  of  tobacco.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  tobacco  experiment  pro- 
gram, the  company  has  said,  is  to 
make  flue-cured  tobacco  farming  a 
more  efficient,  less  toilsome,  and  more 
profitable  business  for  everyone  en- 
gaged in  it.  Facilities  at  Avoca  Farm 
include  a  pilot  processing  plant  and 
supporting  buildings. 

Reynolds  owns  prize  rooms  at  11 
tobacco  markets  in  the  State :  Dur- 
ham, Fairmont,  Farmville,  Fuquay- 
Varina,  Greenville,  Henderson,  Kin- 
ston,  Oxford,  Rocky  Mount,  Smith- 
field,  and  Wilson.  In  addition,  the 
company    rents     prize    rooms     at    34 


other    North    Carolina    tobacco    mar- 
kets 

Economic  Importance  to  N.  C. 

Information  contained  in  this  article 
up  to  this  point  has  demonstrated, 
in  a  number  of  aspects,  the  economic 
importance  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  to  North  Carolina,  as  well 
as  to  the  nation.  Some  additional 
data,  taken  at  random,  provides  re- 
inforcement of  that  fact: 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  Reynolds 
provides  employment  for  some  12,500 
full-time  and  1,300  seasonal  em- 
ployees. 

The  company's  annual  payroll  in 
North  Carolina  comes  to  more  than 
$75,000,000.  (It  will  interest  readers 
of  the  QUARTERLY  to  know  that 
Reynold's  reserve  account  in  the 
state's  unemployment  insurance  trust 
fund  now  stands  at  more  than  $5,000,- 
000— evidence    of    the    company's    un- 


usually stable  employment.) 

(UI  fund  information  contained  in 
article  submitted  by  R.  ,/.  Reynolds 
Co.  ESC  prohibited  by  law  to  dis- 
close UI  Reserve  Fund  balance  of 
covered  employers. ) 

The  boak  value  of  the  company's 
tangible  property  in  North  Carolina 
exceeds   $692,000,000. 

Reynolds  pays  more  than  $14,000,- 
000  in  North  Carolina  taxes  (income, 
franchise,  ad  valorem,  intangible, 
sales  and  use)  each  year.  Of  cor- 
porate income  taxes  received  by  the 
State,  Reynolds  pays  approximately 
14  percent. 

History  to  be   Published 

Dr.  Nannie  M.  Tilley,  well-known 
historian  and  authority  on  the  history 
of  tobacco,  recently  completed  five 
years  of  full-time  work  on  a  history 
of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
Publication  is  anticipated  in  the 
spring  of  1965. 


Aeriol  view  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company's  new  $32  million  Whitaker  Pork  cigarette  plant.  Letters  up  to  80  feet  high  spell  out  the 
invitation  "Come  down  and  visit  us."  At  top  right,  leaf  storage  warehouses  built  by  Reynolds  on  an  800-acre  site  in  Davie  County.  Photo  at 
center  left  shows  the  packing  department  in  the  new  Winston-Salem  plant.  Center  right  is  a  partial  view  of  Reynold's  leaf  processing  plant 
and  leaf  storage  warehouses  at  Brook  Cove  in  Stokes  County.  At  bottom  left  is  the  company's  research  center  in  Winston-Salem.  Located 
here  are  agricultural,  analytical,  biochemical,  chemical,  chemical  engineering,  quality  control  and  research  information  departments.  This 
Winston  "making  machine"  is  capable  of  producing  over  1,400  cigarettes  a  minute.  Tobacco  is  brought  by  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  machines. 
The    inspector    checks    the   cigarettes   tor    uniform    size    and    weight.    Book  value  of  Reynold's  tangible  property   in   N.  C.  exceeds  $692  million. 
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The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 

(OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND)      LIMITED 


Local  tradition  in  Wilson,  N.  C, 
credits  Mr.  Charles  M.  Fleming  (15 
years  later  Imperial's  first  branch 
manager  at  Wilson)  with  buying  the 
first  pile  of  tobacco  at  the  opening 
of  the  Wilson  Tobacco  Market  in 
1890.  He  could  have  little  thought 
that  those  companies  in  Britain  for 
whom  he  was  buying  the  tobacco 
would  one  day  merge  together  and 
then  70  years  later  build  in  Wilson 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ei'n  leaf  processing  factories  in  the 
world. 

It  was  another  North  Carolinian 
who  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
(of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  Ltd. 
in  December,  1901.  James  Buchanan 
"Buck"  Duke,  after  building  the  giant 
American  Tobacco  Company  in  1890 
and  acquiring  some  200  independents, 
in  1901  coveted  the  British  market. 
He  reached  England  that  September 
and  bought  the  business  of  Ogdens 
of  Liverpool,  well  known  for  their 
"St.  Bruno"  and  "St.  Julien"  tobac- 
cos. Fearing  "Buck"  Duke  would  con- 
quer the  British  market,  as  he  had 
the  American,  13  of  the  largest  and 
long-established  manufacturers  in 
Britain  agreed  to  join  together  and 
late  in  1901  formed  The  Imperial  To- 
bacco   Company. 

Only  after  four  more  companies 
had  joined  Imperial  in  1902  and  al- 
ready faced  with  mounting  losses  at 
Ogdens,  did  Duke  retreat,  selling  to 
Imperial  Ogdens,  and  withdrawing 
entirely   from  the   British  market. 

One    of    the    first    decisions    of   the 


new  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  in 
1901  was  that  their  leaf  buying  in 
the  U.  S.  would  be  more  efficient  by 
a  pooling  of  resources  and  experience. 
Though  many  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
panies had  been  buying  American 
leaf  since  the  early  1700's  they  had 
generally  used  dealers,  and  often 
middlemen  offered  the  same  tobacco 
to  several  companies,  leaving  the  un- 
successful bidders  short  of  their  re- 
quirements. 

Imperial  Tobacco  therefore  started 
their  own  buying  organization  in  the 
USA  in  1902  and  by  July  of  that  year 
construction  of  factories  was  well 
underway  at  Greenville  and  Kinston. 
While  the  American  Leaf  Organiza- 
tion's headquarters  were  established, 
and  still  are  to  this  day,  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  the  majority  of  the 
leaf  purchasing  and  the  factories  to 
process  and  pack  have  always  been 
in  North  Carolina.  In  1903  factories 
were  built  at  Wilson  and  Rocky 
Mount  that  were  considered  "model" 
factories,  incorporating  ideas  for  eco- 
nomical handling  and  fire  prevention 
previously  unknown  for  leaf  handling. 
Imperial  still  uses  the  Rocky  Mount 
factory  and  only  sold  the  original 
Wilson  factory  in  1963 — a  tribute  to 
their  design  and  structure.  In  1903 
Imperial  built  packhouses  for  tobac- 
co purchases  at  Louisburg,  Hender- 
son and  Oxford. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Impe- 
rial became  a  leading  buyer  at  the 
North  Carolina  auctions  and  a  fifth 
factory  was  added  at  Durham.  To 
handle   the   increasing   purchases   and 


In  Wilson,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Britain's  Union  Jack  flying  alongside  each  other, 
Imperial  Tobacco  has  a  green  leaf  threshing  plant  covering  eight  acres  and  employing  over 
700    people.    The    company    today    has    five    factories    in    N.    C,    employing    2,750    workers. 
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manage  the  factories  meant  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  many  men. 
Generally,  buyers,  supervisors  and 
factory  management  were  recruited 
from  the  North  Carolina  dealers  and 
factories  that  had  supplied  the  orig- 
inal British  companies  that  formed 
Imperial.  At  first  Imperial  was  buy- 
ing 25  to  30  million  pounds  a  year, 
and  this  volume  increased  steadily 
each  year  until  it  was  well  over  100 
million  by  the  time  World  War  II 
started  in  Europe.  To  this  day  Im- 
perial looks  for  the  young  man  with 
a  local  background  of  agriculture, 
particularly  tobacco,  to  make  a  ca- 
reer in  their  American  Leaf  Organi- 
zation. There  are  many  openings,  too, 
for  the  man  with  a  specialist  quali- 
fication and  there  are  many  alumni 
of  North  Carolina  schools  and  uni- 
versities  with   Imperial. 

In  the  last  60  years  of  the  Imperial 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
tobacco  industry  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Britain.  The  13  original  Imperial  com- 
panies, joined  the  next  years  by  five 
more  including  Duke's  Ogdens,  are 
now  by  amalgamation  reduced  to  four 
companies  in  the  „obacco  division  of 
Imperial  Tobacco.  The  four  com- 
panies, or  branches  as  they  are  called, 
bear  names  that  have  been  known 
in  the  tobacco  world  for  as  much  as 
250  years— W.  D.  &  H.  O.  Wills;  John 
Player  &  Sons;  Churchman,  Lambert 
and  Ringer;  and  Ogdens.  Imperial 
has  three  other  divisions  looking  af- 
ter such  interests  as  their  retail  shops 
(1000  of  them),  paper  and  pulp  com- 
panies, a  potato  chip  company,  Bernat 
Klein  Paris  fashion  fabrics  and  wool- 
ens, and  teaching  machines.  Imperial 
also  has  a  subsidiary  in  Ireland  form- 
ed by  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin 
business  of  Players,  Wills  and  Wm. 
Clarke  and  the  North  Carolina  fac- 
tories process  tobacco  for  this  sub- 
sidiary, too. 

In  1903,  the  first  year  of  Imperial's 
buying  in  America,  4/5  of  the 
United  Kingdom  market  was  for  pipe 
tobacco  and  only  1/8  for  cigarettes. 
Now,  9/10  of  sales  are  cigarettes. 
The  cigarette  market  growth  has 
meant  the  development  of  green  leaf 
threshing,  first  at  the  old  Greenville 
factory  in  1955,  and  when  the  demand 
exceeded  production  the  building  of 
the  Wilson  Factory.  At  Wilson  on  a 
37  acre  site,  Imperial  has  now  one  of 
the  most  modern  leaf  processing  fac- 
tories in  the  world  and  certainly  one 
of  the  largest.  Opened  in  1961  it  pro- 
duces over  30  million  pounds  of  re- 
dried  threshed  tobacco  a  year  and 
during  the  season  employs  more  than 
700    workers. 

The  concentration  of  so  much 
threshing  at  Greenville  and  Wilson 
has  meant  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
older  factories. 


Imperial  today  has  five  factories  in 
North  Carolina:  Wilson  and  Green- 
ville, Rocky  Mount,  Oxford  and  Dur- 
ham. These  factories  together  with 
the  men  buying,  packing  and  shipping 
tobacco  on  39  other  North  Carolina 
markets  make  a  total  work  force  dur- 
ing the  season  of  about  2,750.  The 
annual  payroll  is  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Increasing  competition  in  Britain 
has  necessitated  much  development  of 
research,  and  Imperial  now  has  the 
added  guide  of  scientific  research  as 
well  as  visiting  British  manufactur- 
ing experts  to  help  the  Imperial  buy- 
ers. Imperial's  American  Leaf  Organi- 
zation's Vice  President  for  Leaf 
Development,  Donald  Coulson,  and  his 
Assistant,  John  Campbell,  work 
closely  with  North  Carolina  State 
College  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Growers  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  Imperial's  research 
teams  because  with  a  British  import 
tax  burden  of  over  $11.00  per  pound 
only  quality  leaf  must  be  bought. 
At  Durham  Imperial  has  had  since 
1956  the  only  full-scale  laboratory 
dealing  with  the  redrying  process  of 
tobacco.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dick 
Parris,  a  team  of  researchers  study 
operational  techniques :  processing  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  vari- 
ous redrying  methods  and  equipment; 
the  chemical  and  physical  effects  of 
processing  on  the  characteristics  of 
tobacco  and  statistical  surveys  of 
operations.  The  Durham  Laboratory 
has  enabled  Imperial  to  measure  and 
control  moisture  more  effectively  and 
to  progress  toward  improving  redry- 
ing techniques. 

Today  Imperial  is  still  the  largest 
overseas  customer  for  North  Carolina 
tobacco.  Besides  earning  valuable  ex- 
port dollars  for  the  United  States, 
as  all  purchases  are  paid  for  in  cash, 
the  economy  of  North  Carolina  bene- 
fits from  the  many  millions  spent  by 
Imperial  for  tobacco,  wages,  services 
and  capital  equipment. 

Thanks  to  the  partnership  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
American  Leaf  Organization  of  Im- 
perial, the  British  Isles  can  enjoy 
cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  of  the 
highest  quality.  This  tobacco  season 
as  Imperial  buyers  go  out  on  44  North 
Carolina  markets  they  will  be  seek- 
ing quality  leaf  that  is  increasingly 
diffcult  to  find  and  which  must  com- 
pete with  the  lower  prices  and  im- 
proving quality  of  Rhodesian  and 
Canadian  tobaccos. 

Imperial  companies  have  been  mak- 
ing tobacco  products  for  over  200 
years  in  Britain  despite  many  wars, 
crises,  penal  taxation  and  now  health 
scares.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  next 
200  years  will  bring  but  Imperial 
looks  forward  to  the  future  resolutely. 


FARMVILLE'S  A.  C. 
MONK  CO.  MAJOR 
TOBACCO  EXPORTER 


A.  C.  Monk  &  Company,  Inc.  was 
founded  in  1907  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C. 
Monk,  Sr.  The  plant  and  offices  are 
located  in  Farmville,  North  Carolina, 
Pitt  County,  and  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  world's  largest  tobacco  producing 
area.  Since  1907  the  company  has 
enjoyed  a  very  gratifying  growth  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  major  ex- 
porters of  tobacco  throughout  the 
world.  Its  endeavor,  since  inception, 
has  been  to  furnish  the  manufactur- 
ing segments  of  the  tobacco  industry 
the  world  over  with  leaf  tobacco  of 
unsurpassed  quality.  This  idea  con- 
tinues to  dictate  its  operational  policy. 

Since  the  death  of  A.  C.  Monk, 
Sr.,  in  1948,  the  administration  has 
rested  upon  his  sons,  A.  C.  Monk,  Jr., 
President;  R.  T.  Monk,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  W.  C.  Monk,  Vice  President. 
They  are  ably  assisted  by  R.  P. 
Michaels,  Jr.,  Vice  President;  T.  S. 
Ryon,  Secretary;  James  I.  Bennett, 
Assistant  Vice  President;  R.  V.  Fiser, 
Assistant  Vice  President;  A.  D.  Dille- 
hay,  Assistant  Vice  President;  H.  D. 
Laughinghouse,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  Albert  C.  Monk,  III,  Assis- 
tant    Vice      President.      Representing 
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Officials  of  the  Pitt  County  firm  are 
(LtoR):  A.  C.  Monk,  Jr.,  President;  R.  T. 
Monk,  Vice  President;  and  W.  C.  Monk, 
Vice  President. 


many  years  of  experience,  these  men 
constitute  not  only  the  policy  making 
board  of  the  company  but  a  far  reach- 
ing sales  organization  as  well.  Many 
of  them  travel  the  world  annually  to 
learn  the  requirements  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  numerous  tobacco  manu- 
facturers. 

A.  C.  Monk  &  Co.,  Inc.,  maintains 
two  processing  factories  and  20  stor- 
ages, totaling  over  600,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Their  facilities  per- 
mit them  to  handle  up  to  one  million 
pounds  of  unprocessed  tobacco  per 
day.  These  factories  include  receiving 
departments,  picking  department  for 
the  processing  of  leaves,  blending  de- 
partment consisting  of  three  handing 
rooms  for  bundle  tobacco  processing, 
redrying  department  with  four 
modern  redrying  machines,  and  a 
stemming  factory  where  current  in- 
novations and  installations  make  it 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  effective 
in  the  industry.  All  departments  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  light- 
ing, the  best  fire  protection  equipment 
available  and  the  most  preferred  fa- 
cilities obtainable. 

Storage    buildings    are    designed   to 


The  A.  C.  Monk  Company  includes  two  processing  factories  and  20  storages  totaling  over 
600,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  permitting  the  Company  to  handle  up  to  one  million 
pounds  of  unprocessed  tobacco  each  day.  During  the  tobacco  processing  season  the  Company 
employs    more   than    1800    people,    mostly    factory    labor   from    Farmville    and    adjacent    areas. 
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allow  maximum  utilization  of  natural 
factors  effecting  the  proper  aging  of 
tobacco.  They  are  also  equipped  to 
employ  the  most  effective  measures 
of  pest  control  known,  including  fumi- 
gation. Where  location  permits,  stor- 
ages adjoin  factories  by  means  of 
hydraulic  or  permanent  bridges.  This 
allows  convenient  and  expeditious 
storage  of  processed  tobacco.  Com- 
pany-owned trucks  travel  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  annually  transporting 
tobacco  from  point  of  purchase  to 
processing  and  from  factory  to  port 
of  debarkation. 

Of  utmost  importance  at  A.  C. 
Monk  &  Company  is  product  quality 
control.  All  departments  realize  their 
part  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  rigid 
quality  control  in  all  processing 
phases.  This  conscious  effort  begins 
with  the  Leaf  Purchasing  Department. 
Tobaccos  containing  the  qualities 
most  desired  by  customers  is  selected 
throughout  the  many  tobacco  sales 
regions  of  the  United  States.  In 
turn,  each  processing  department  per- 
forms so  as  to  assure  constant  quality 
control,  resulting  in  an  enviable 
finished  product  regardless  of  its 
classification,  be  it  leaves,  bundle  to- 
bacco, strips,   or  scraps. 

Here  quality  control  is  not  merely 
a  claim.  Accurate  results  of  scientific 
testing  of  product  quality  guide  each 
department  head  in  the  skillful  ad- 
ministration of  his  work.  Modern 
scientific  laboratories  are  maintained 
to  assure  accurate,  timely  reports  on 
each  important  phase  of  processing. 

Allied  to  all  departments,  and  very 
important,  is  the  Department  of  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance.  Ideas,  the 
products  of  experienced  men  who  sin- 
cerely believe  in  the  purpose  and 
future  of  the  company,  are  evaluated 
and  frequently  turned  into  realities — 
the  reality  of  an  improved  machine 
or  technique  that  will  result  in  a  bet- 
ter service  or  quality  product. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  business,  employment  fluctuates 
and  is  at  its  peak  during  the  purchas- 
ing season.  During  this  time,  normally 
from  July  through  November  or  De- 
cember, employment  reaches  more 
than  1800  people.  Of  this  number, 
permanent  personnel  and  seasonal  ad- 
ditions of  clerical  workers  and  fore- 
men total  approximately  250  people. 
The  remaining  difference  of  over  1450 
represents  factory  labor,  coming 
mostly  from  Farmville  and  vicinity. 

The  company  is  most  appreciative 
for  the  cooperation  it  enjoys  with  the 
citizens  and  agencies  of  the  town, 
county,  and  State.  It  is  gratified  also 
to  participate  in  many  worthy  pro- 
grams of  the  area,  State,  and  nation, 
and  is  especially  happy  that  its  suc- 
cess contributes  in  some  degree  to  the 
economy  of  the  area. 


SANFORD    TOBACCO   COMPANY 

INCOR PO  RATE  D 

DEALERS     IN     LEAF    TOBACCO 
SANFORD.   N.   O.  U.   S.   A. 


Sanford  Tobacco  Company,  Inc., 
was  formed  as  a  redrying  plant 
in  1947  after  serving  as  a  buying 
company  for  many  years  prior  to  that 
date.  At  that  time  it  had  around  80 
employees  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
approximately  $25,000.  Since  then  it 
has  grown  steadily,  and  today  around 
800  are  employed  during  the  market- 
ing season  with  an  annual  payroll  well 
over  one-half  million  dollars. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  five 
different  phases  of  tobacco  process- 
ing: redrying  and  packing  tied  bun- 
dles; redrying  and  packing  loose 
leaves;  threshing  of  raw  tobacco; 
processing  of  certain  tobacco  for 
cigars;  and  the  storage  of  redried 
tobacco. 

Approximately  600  thousand  pounds 
can  be  packed  in  the  bundle  form 
daily.  The  individual  bundles  are  sent 
on  sticks  through  redrying  machines 
where  the  moisture  content  is  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  point  by  heat. 
The  tobacco  is  then  cooled  and  finally 
a  certain  percent  of  moisture  is  put 
back  in  the  bundles  which  are  then 
uniformly  packed  in  hogsheads  for 
shipment. 

In  the  processing  of  leaves  these 
are  sent  over  nine  moving  belts  where 
the  undesirable  tobacco  is  removed, 
and  then  the  leaves  are  redried  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bundles.  Daily 
capacity  is  approximately  150,000 
pounds. 

In  1958  the  most  modern  threshing 
equipment  was  installed  for  the  re- 
moval of  stems  from  each  leaf  of 
tobacco.  The  final  strip  product  has 
averaged  over  85  percent  above  %  an 
inch  with  less  than  %  of  one  percent 
undesirable  stems.  These  figures  taken 
together  are  truly  amazing.  The  to- 
bacco is  cleaned  of  dust  and  dirt  at 
every  stage,  and  daily  capacity  of  this 
operation  is  300  thousand  pounds.  Like 
the  leaves  and  bundles  mentioned 
above,  the  final  strip  product  then 
goes  through  the  redrying  process 
an  dis  automatically  packed  in  hogs- 
heads. 

The  cigar  filler  process  differs  from 
the  above  three  processes  in  that  this 
tobacco  is  put  through  a  forced  fer- 
mentation from  four  to  six  weeks. 
It  is  then  threshed  and  put  in  card- 
board cartons  for  shipment. 

The    storage    operation    has    grown 


from  a  single  building  housing  five 
millions  pounds  in  1947  to  12  buildings 
with  a  capacity  of  55  million  pounds. 
Tobacco  is  stored  from  two  months  to 
five  years  depending  on  the  type,  and 
it  goes  through  a  natural  sweating 
process  once  a  year. 

Leaf  tobacco  is  received  at  the  San- 
ford Tobacco  Company  for  processing 
from  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Maryland 
and  several  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  from  the  Tarheel  State.  Besides 
every  domestic  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  shipments  are  made  to 
many  foreign  countries,  including 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  Luxembourg, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Great  Britian,  Morocco,  Ja- 
pan, Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  The 
Philippines,  Australia,  Thailand, 
Korea,  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Brazil,  Columbia, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Argentina. 

Visitors  from  many  of  these  coun- 
tries come  to  Sanford  Tobacco  Com- 
pany each  year  to  see  first  hand  the 
modern  operations. 

Practically  all  of  the  approximately 
$600,000  payroll  goes  into  the  local 
economy,  and  also  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  is  paid  for  the  tobacco  processed 
from  the  local  market  alone.  More 
than  $10,000,000  is  paid  to  the  grow- 
ers of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  for  all  of  the  tobacco  proc- 
essed here. 

Some  expansion  has  taken  place  at 
Sanford  Tobacco  Company  every  year 
since  its  inception  and  1964  is  no 
different.  At  present,  two  new  stor- 
ages are  nearing  completion  which 
will  increase  the  storage  capacity 
from  55  to  66  million  pounds.  Also, 
a  new  cigar  supply  division  has  been 
created  and  a  separate  cigar  process- 
ing plant  was  completed  around 
September  1.  This  new  building  will 
house  approximately  $200,000  worth 
of  the  most  modern  machinery.  This 
year-around  operation  will  provide 
jobs  for  approximately  50  more  em- 
ployees. 

Company  officials  are:  W.  B.  Joyce, 
President;  H.  A.  Ford,  Vice  President; 
G.  E.  Palmer,  Vice  President;  R.  C. 
Austin,  Vice  President;  and  J.  J.  Mc- 
Intrye,   Secretary. 
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Carolina  Growers  Face 
Challenging  Competition 


By  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwell 
Master,  North   Carolina  State  Grange 


It  has  been  said  that  farmers  are 
incurable  optimists.  Year  after  year 
they  plant  and  harvest  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  always  plagued 
by  the  uncertainties  of  weather,  pests 
and  diseases,  as  well  as  whimsical 
markets.  Somehow,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, they  face  the  future  with  opti- 
mism. 

Tobacco  farmers  are  not  so  opti- 
mistic at  the  present  time,  however. 
They  find  themselves  fenced  in  by 
problems  of  great  magnitude.  Hither- 
to, they  have  faced  up  to  many  prob- 
lems but  they  came  one  at  the  time. 
Now  they  are  faced  with  a  barrage  of 
problems  and  their  normal  outlook  is 
clouded  by  apprehension. 
Surplus   Problem 

If  agricultural  technology  was 
static,  perhaps  we  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  a  surplus  of  tobacco. 
Great  progress  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, in  plant  breeding  and  cultural 
practices  which  have  resulted  in  high- 
er yields  per  acre. 

As  the  stocks  of  tobacco  have 
mounted,  tobacco  acreage  has  been 
cut  repeatedly  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
production  in  line  with  demand.  At 
the  same  time,  the  yields  per  acre 
have  been  climbing  because  of  tech- 
nological advances.  The  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  North 
Carolina  State  has  projected  that  an 
average  yield  of  more  than  a  ton  per 
acre  is  expected  in  1964. 

The  present  system  of  controlling 
acreage  was  started  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Each  farmer  is  given  an 
acreage  quota  on  which  he  can  plant 
tobacco.  This  program  has  served  the 
farmers  well  in  stabilizing  prices  and 
production. 

As  the  yields  per  acre  and  the  sur- 
plus stocks  continue  to  climb,  farmers 
are  beginning  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  other  methods  of  controlling  pro- 
duction.   It   is    becoming   increasingly 


apparent  that  the  surplus  stocks  may 
reach  900  million  pounds  by  the  end 
of  1964.  This  fact  alone  has  made 
growers  more  responsible  to  sugges- 
tions to  new  approaches  to  controlled 
production. 


MRS.  HARRY  B.  CALDWELL  is  the 

only  woman  to  hold  the  position  of 
Master  of  this  Statewide  farmers' 
organization.  Active  in  Grange  work 
since  1930,  she  was  Master  in  1946 
and  served  as  Public  Relations  Direc- 
tor from  194.7-61.  She  has  also  served 
with  the  National  Grange  and  tvas  a 
delegate  from  that  organization  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  in  1953  and  again  in 
1963.  In  1957  Mrs.  Caldwell  received 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  the  UNC  Woman's  College. 
Elected  as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  in 
1945  by  the  Progressive  Farmer 
magazine,  she  was  a  delegate  to  the 
UNESCO  Conference  in  1952.  She 
says  "The  Grange  is  a  grass-rooted, 
democratic,  voluntary  organization, 
with  a  forward-looking  program  to 
meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  rural 
people." 


The  method  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed today  is  poundage  control.  It 
is  felt  by  many  responsible  growers 
that  a  poundage  control  program 
would  result  in  a  better  quality  to- 
bacco and  at  the  same  time  control 
production   more   realistically. 

Another  method  being  discussed  is 
a  combination  of  acreage-poundage 
control.  Some  growers  feel  that  the 
combination  program  might  be  more 
palatable  since  it  would  not  represent 
such  a  complete  departure  from  the 
present  program. 

The  possibility  of  moving  some  of 
the  surplus  tobacco  into  cash  markets 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  under  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  wheat  program 
approved  some  months  ago  is  being 
explored. 

The  two-price  system  is  being  ex- 
plored by  some  growers.  This  would 
mean  that  a  certain  quantity  of  to- 
bacco would  be  sold  on  the  domestic 
market  at  one  price  while  other  to- 
bacco is  sold  on  the  export  market  at 
a  lower  price.  Some  argue  that  we 
could  meet  world  competition  and 
expand  sales  of  tobacco  under  such 
a  program. 

Growers  are  meeting  in  nearly  every 
area  of  the  State  to  consider  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  the  control  of 
surpluses.  They  are  keenly  cognizant 
of  the  problems  and  the  need  for 
action. 

Price   Supports 

Maintaining  grower  income  by  the 
use  of  price  supports  is  both  a  proper 
function  of  the  government  and  neces- 
sary for  the  economy.  Such  programs 
cannot  be  justified  apart  from  control 
programs,  however. 

Failure  to  provide  support  prices 
would  destroy  the  income  of  tobacco 
growers  and  seriously  impair  the  total 
economy  throughout  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducing region.  Guaranteed  minimum 
prices  coupled  with  adequate  controls 
are  most  effective  tools  in  protecting 
farm  income  and  the  general  economy. 

Tobacco  Research 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
Smoking  and  Health  was  not  based 
on  any  new  findings.  It  does,  however, 
underscore  the  need  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  research  to  determine  the 
causes  of  cancer  so  that  they  may  be 
eliminated. 

While  the  tobacco  industry  has 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 
search in  this  field,  it  is  not  enough. 
Substantial  government  assistance  to 
further  such  research  definitely  seems 
to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Labeling 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  ruling  requiring  the  labeling 
of  cigarettes,  to  be  effective  January 
1,  1965.  Inasmuch  as  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  not  called  for  any 
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such  action,  this  ruling  is  deplored. 
The  Grange  Executive  Committee  is 
on  record  in  support  of  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  FTC  rulings 
from  becoming  effective  until  duly 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Type  14  Tobacco 

North  Carolina  tobacco  growers  are 
frightfully  upset  over  Federal  Judge 
Frank  M.  Scarlette's  ruling  that 
growers  of  Type  14  tobacco,  as  grown 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  are  exempt 
from  the  tobacco  control  program. 
Any  breaking  away  from  the  program 
or  favoritism  to  any  segment  of  grow- 
ers could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  over-all  tobacco  program. 

If  growers  in  other  states  or  re- 
gions do  not  abide  by  the  program, 
it  would  result  in  larger  surpluses 
which  would  further  complicate  the 
problem  for  the  entire  industry.  The 
legal  department  of  the  USDA  is  at 


work  on  orderly  procedures  in  con- 
nection with  a  case  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Court 
will  accelerate  their  schedule  and  hear 
the  case  at  an  early  date  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  matter. 
Unity  Needed 

Growers  are  asked  to  give  their 
best  thinking  to  the  problems  and  to 
make  recommendations  which,  in  their 
judgment,  will  lead  us  out  of  the 
present  dilemma.  Grange  committees 
throughout  the  tobacco  belt  are  meet- 
ing regularly  to  study  the  problems. 
They  will  present  their  views  at  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
this  fall. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems 
points  up  the  need  for  a  united  and 
courageous  front  in  solving  them. 
We  are  confident  that  sound  solutions 
will  be  found  to  the  maze  of  problems 
which  beset  us  at  this  critical  hour. 


Austin  Carolina  Equipped  To  Handle 

60  Million  Pounds  Of  Redried  Tobacco 


The  Austin  Carolina  Company  of 
Kinston,  North  Carolina  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Spring  of  1955.  At  the 
time  of  incorporation  the  Austin 
Carolina  Company  purchased  the 
plant  and  storage  facilities  of  the 
L.  B.  Jenkins  Tobacco  Company  and 
began  operations  with  the  1955  to- 
bacco crop  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Officers  and  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany are  E.  B.  Smith,  Chairman; 
H.  N.  Hardy,  Jr.,  president;  T.  N. 
Austin,  Vice-President;  R.  C.  Austin, 
Vice-President;  and  J.  E.  Todd,  Sec- 
retary  and  Treasurer. 

Kinston,  North  Carolina,  being  one 
of  the  largest  flue-cured  markets  in 
the  Eastern  Belt  and  centrally  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
growing  area,  makes  the  location  of 
this  plant  ideal.  The  facilities  of  this 
company  are  located  with  easy  access- 
ability  to  the  auction  warehouses  in 
Kinston  which  speeds  the  flow  of  to- 
bacco from  the  auction  warehouses  to 
the  plant  for  immediate  processing. 
In  addition,  Kinston  is  located  within 
100  miles  of  all  eastern  Carolina  mar- 
kets thus  minimizing  the  expense  of 
moving  tobacco  from  outside  markets 
to  its  plant. 

In  1956  the  Austin  Company  com- 
pletely remodeled  their  facilities  in 
Kinston  with  the  addition  of  75,000 
square  feet  of  green  leaf  storage 
area.  The  installation  of  a  large  com- 
plete   stemming    and    threshing    room 


with  the  latest  and  most  modern 
equipment  in  the  State.  Each  year 
improvements  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  stemming  and 
threshing  equipment  until  they  now 
have  a  stemming  and  threshing  ca- 
pacity of  350,000  pounds  per  day.  The 
redrying  capacity  of  the  company  is 
now  650,000  pounds  per  day  through 
three  Proctor  and  Schwartz  redrying 
machines  and  in  1962  an  additional 
30,000  square  feet  of  green  leaf  stor- 
age was  added.  These  additions  and 
rearrangements  of  the  Austin  Caro- 
lina Company  facilities  now  make  it 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  well 
arranged  plants  in  the  entire  flue- 
cured  area.  With  over  100,000  square 
feet  of  green  leaf  storage  area 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
non-glare  skylights  the  tobacco  may 
be  inspected  in  any  corner  under  ex- 
cellent light  conditions.  The  prize 
room  is  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
automatic  strip  packer  which  helps 
toward  the  company's  aim  of  clean 
and  efficient  operations. 

Storage  and  handling  of  redried  to- 
bacco is  also  carried  on  by  the  com- 
pany in  its  large  storage  warehouses 
with  a  total  capacity  of  60,000,000 
pounds  of  redried  tobacco. 

This  company  is  active  on  all  mar- 
kets throughout  the  flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco  growing  areas  in  pur- 
chasing leaf  tobacco  on  warehouse 
floors  for  shipment  to  their  plant  in 


Kinston  for  processing  and  redrying. 
After  redrying,  the  tobacco  is  placed 
on  storage  for  shipment  to  points 
throughout  the  entire  world  and  all 
orders  large  or  small  are  given  in- 
dividual and  personal  attention.  With 
the  installation  of  the  modern  equip- 
ment, the  company  is  able  to  handle 
tobacco  faster  and  with  better  pack- 
ing and  handling  than  can  be  of- 
fered by  any  dealer  organization  any- 
where. Tobaccos  handled  by  this  com- 
pany are  in  the  form  of  loose  leaves, 
bundled  tobacco,  or  strips,  and  can  be 
packed  in  patent  hogsheads,  conven- 
tional hogsheads,  or  cases  as  requested 
by  the  customers. 

The  large  seasonal  employment  of 
1250  employees  with  a  gross  annual 
payroll  of  over  $950,000.  helps  to 
boost  the  income  of  this  area  by  pro- 
viding temporary  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  farm  workers. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  major  to- 
bacco operations  on  this  market  in 
this  State  and  in  the  entire  flue-cured 
belt,  as  well  as  the  burley  growing 
area,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Austin  Company,  Incorporated,  Green- 
ville, Tennessee.  The  management  is 
experienced  in  the  art  of  choosing  the 
correct  types  of  grades  for  their  many 
customers  where  leaf  tobacco  is 
bought  and  sold  and  are  widely  known 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  tobacco 
business.  They  have  traveled  through- 
out countries  all  over  the  world  which 
use  American  flue-cured  and  burley 
tobacco  and  carry  ample  stocks  of 
tobacco  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  all 
inquiries  are  solicited.  As  in  the  past, 
the  sales  organization  is  continuing 
its  efforts  to  capture  more  of 
the  foreign  trade  for  its  Kinston 
operation  and  is  continually  guarding 
their  reputation  of  always  giving 
their  customers  complete  satisfaction. 
Good  management  and  personal  at- 
tention to  packing  and  handling  as 
well  as  ample  storage  capacity  joins 
with  the  installation  of  new  auto- 
matic conveyors,  pneumatic  conduction 
equipment,  new  design  thresher  and 
separator  equipment,  and  labor  saving 
feed  and  discharge  systems  for  re- 
driers  to  give  our  customers  greater 
advantages  each  year.  Also,  our  cus- 
tomers received  an  advantage  in 
freight  saving  due  to  our  excellent 
location  only  65  miles  from  the  deep 
water  port  of  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina.  Exports  through  Morehead 
City  have  increased  tremendously 
since  the  beginning  of  exportation  of 
tobacco  through  that  port  in  1953. 
This  port  has  enabled  us  to  cut  down 
on  freight  cost  by  50  percent  which 
is  a  real  savings  to  the  tobacco  buy- 
ing customer. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  company 
since  1955  is  evidence  of  the  splendid 
service  which  is  offered. 
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"WE  HAVE  PRICED  OURSELVES  OUT 

OF  THE  WORLD  MARKET  IN  TOBACCO" 

By  Malcolm  B.  Seawell 
Executive  Secretary,  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Association 


Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Associa- 
tion has  as  its  purpose  protecting 
and  promoting  the  market  for  Amer- 
ican leaf  tobacco.  Leaf  Tobacco  Ex- 
porters Association  is  composed  of 
76  dealer  companies  which  purchase 
tobacco  on  the  tobacco  auction  mar- 
kets throughout  this  country  and 
which  are  in  the  business  of  export- 
ing American  tobacco.  These  export- 
ing companies  are  the  successors  to 
those  who  for  over  350  years  have 
been  in  the  tobacco  exporting  busi- 
ness. 

Tobacco  is  the  fourth  largest  of 
all  our  farm  product  exports. 

The  importance  of  the  tobacco 
economy  to  the  over-all  economy  in 
the  United  States  must  be  expressed 
in  multi-billions  of  dollars.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  17,500,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  owe  their 
livelihoods  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
tobacco.  This  staggering  figure  in- 
cludes those  who  devote  full  time  to 
research,  experimentation  and  teach- 
ing. The  figure  includes  the  seed 
breeders,  fertilizer  and  chemical  com- 
panies, the  growers,  processors,  ware- 
housemen, suppliers  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  other  machinery,  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion, curing,  selling  and  processing <pf 
tobacco.  The  figure  includes  those 
many  thousands  who  work  in  the  to- 
bacco factories,  redrying  plants,  leaf 
companies,  storage  companies,  ship- 
ping companies,  retail  outlets,  vend- 
ing machines,  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

In  North  Carolina,  tobacco  is  the 
most  important  crop,  bringing  to  the 
farmer  each  year  in  excess  of  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

Tobacco  means  much  in  terms  of 
taxes  to  the  national,  state  and  local 
treasuries.  Three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  are  paid  in  tobacco  taxes  by 
the  consumer  each  year.  The  federal 
government  receives  over  two  billion 
dollars,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment units  receive  in  excess  of  one 
billion  dollars.  In  fact,  government — 
federal,  state  and  local — receives  in 
taxes  three  times  the  amount  that 
growers  receive  for  tobacco  each 
year. 

Cannot  Be  Measured  By  Tax  Revenue 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  tobacco  to  the  national 
and   state   economy,  we  must  realize 


that  this  impact  cannot  be  measured 
simply  in  terms  of  tax  revenues  nor 
of  revenues  to  the  growers  of  tobac- 
co. The  wages  and  salaries  paid  out 
by  each  segment  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry beyond  the  farm  represent  the 
livelihood  of  those  millions  who  have 
a  part  in  getting  the  tobacco  product 
to  its  ultimate  consumer,  and  includ- 
ed in  this  group  must  be  those  who 
operate  supermarkets,  chain  drug 
stores,  country  filling  stations,  and 
the  like. 

Over  four  hundred  million  pounds 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  exported  each 
year.  This  represents  about  one-third 
of  the  flue-cured  crop.  In  1962,  the 
United  States'  share  of  Free  World 
flue-cured  exports  was  only  48  per- 
cent, compared  with  55  percent  in 
1961,  and  60  percent  in  the  years 
from  1955  to  1959.  If  we  go  back 
some  20  years,  our  share  of 
world  flue-cured  exports  was  above 
80  percent.  World  consumption  of 
tobacco  has  steadily  increased,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
world  market  enjoyed  by  this  coun- 
try. We  have  held  our  own  poundage- 
wise,  but  percentage-wise  we  have 
shown  a  steady  decline  over  the 
years,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
world  cigarette  consumption  is  rising 
by  five  percent  or  more  a  year. 

Had  the  United  States  maintained 
its    percentage    of    world    exports    of 
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flue-cured  tobacco  during  the  past  20 
years,  there  would  have  been  no  cuts 
in  acreage  allotments,  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  would  not,  as  it  will 
at  the  end  of  this  marketing  season, 
hold  in  storage  over  eight  hundred 
million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 
Priced   Out 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
market  in  tobacco,  and  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  amount  of  exports 
which  we  do  hold  simply  because  the 
quality  of  United  States  leaf  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  support  price  on  tobacco  for 
1964  is  $57.20  per  hundred  pounds, 
almost  a  $10  per-hundred  increase  in 
ten  years.  If  the  price  of  American 
tobacco  continues  to  rise,  quality  of 
the  tobacco  alone  will  not  provide 
us  with   additional  export  markets. 

We  are  guilty  of  over-production 
of  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  over-production  of  tobacco  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try had  a  15  percent  cut  in  acreage 
allotments  for  flue-cured  tobacco 
since  1963.  However,  this  acreage  re- 
duction of  15  percent  will  hardly  re- 
duce the  poundage  by  over  six  or 
seven  percent. 

There  has  been  a  trend  in  recent 
years  to  grow  more  and  more  tobacco 
on  fewer  and  fewer  acres.  Last  year, 
on  about  half  the  acreage  that  exist- 
ed in  1939  (695,000  acres  as  compared 
with  the  1939  figure  of  1,270,000 
acres),  232,000,000  more  pounds  of 
flue-cured   tobacco   were   grown. 

It  seems  of  paramount  importance 
to  me  that,  in  the  protection  of  our 
foreign  markets  and  in  the  protection 
of  the  tobacco  industry  as  a  whole, 
effective  production  controls  must  be 
introduced.  Tobacco  research  will  be 
of  little  benefit  if  the  results  of 
such  research  are  used  in  a  way  to 
cripple  or  destroy  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. Those  in  the  tobacco  industry 
must  work  together — the  research 
specialists,  the  growers,  the  buyers, 
the  manufacturing  companies,  the 
exporters — to  insure  the  stability  of 
the    tobacco    industry. 

The  great  danger  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is  not  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  on  SMOKING  AND  HEALTH, 
but  is  the  high  price  of  American 
leaf  and  the  over-production  of  that 
leaf.  It  is  essential  to  the  economy 
of  this  State  and  of  this  nation  that 
our  position  in  world  exports  of  to- 
bacco be  constantly  improved — that 
we  maintain  a  high  quality  of  tobacco 
that  will  be  bought  at  a  fair  price  by 
foreign  customers  throughout  the 
world.  The  improvement  of  our  posi- 
tion in  foreign  markets  will  benefit 
those  millions  who  depend  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  tobacco  for  their  live- 
lihood. 
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Leaf  tobacco  dealers  play  a  major 
role  in  the  tobacco  industry  of  North 
Carolina.  The  largest  customers  the 
tobacco  farmer  has  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco  products  in  the 
United  States.  Also  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  him  are  the  manufacturers  in 
foreign  lands  who  buy  each  year  over 
30  percent  of  his  production.  This 
tobacco  is  bought  and  paid  for, 
processed,  packaged  and  shipped  by 
dealers,  most  of  whom  live,  employ 
people  and  pay  taxes  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  China  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  Rocky  Mount  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  dealers  in  our  state. 
Formed  in  1918  by  J.  0.  W.  Gravely, 
it  has  grown  steadily  to  its  present 
size  and  importance.  "Captain  Jack," 
as  he  was  known,  early  recognized 
the  importance  to  farmers  and  work- 
ers alike  of  customers  abroad,  and 
organized  the  company  to  buy  and 
process  tobacco  here  and  ship  it  to 
China  for  sale.  In  only  a  matter  of 
months  the  company  began  its  expan- 
sion to  include  other  lands  among  its 
customers  and  today,  although  the 
name  is  the  same,  the  China  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  processes  and 
ships  throughout  the  world. 
Controlled   Production 

"Captain  Jack"  came  to  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina,  from  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  in  1890.  From  then 
until  1911,  except  for  a  brief  two- 
year  interval,  he  operated  a  ware- 
house in  Rocky  Mount,  energetically 
building  the  city  as  a  market  for  the 
farmers'  tobacco.  Believing  firmly  in 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  he 
continually  preached  the  doctrine  of 
controlled  production  to  keep  the 
supply  such  that  the  demand  would 
result  in  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer 
for  his  labor. 

There  were  customers  from  China 
who,  impressed  with  "Captain  Jack's" 
integrity  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
tobacco,  advanced  much  needed 
funds.  A  plant  was  built  in  Rocky 
Mount.   The   plant   is   today   still   the 


"main    building"    of    the    greatly    ex- 
panded  facilities   of  the   company. 
Export,   Import 

Even  at  the  beginning  the  com- 
pany felt  that  "to  export  we  must 
import;"  so  as  an  adjunct  to  its  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  dealing  in  leaf  to- 
bacco, it  also  imported  various  prod- 
ucts for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
An  office  was  established  in  New 
York  for  that  purpose.  The  words 
"and  Trading"  have  been  dropped 
from  the  name  and  the  nature  of  its 
import  business  has  changed,  but 
still  today,  through  subsidiary  organ- 
izations, the  company  imports  prod- 
ucts for  sale  in  this  country,  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  increase  foreign 
buying  powers  for  American  tobacco. 

The  early  years  were  beset  with 
adversity.  With  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  business  went  through  a  gen- 
eral stagnation;  shaking  changes  and 
readjustments  influenced  not  only  the 
tobacco  industry  but  all  others  as 
well.  During  this  period,  while  de- 
clining value  of  tobacco  put  the  ma- 
jority of  American  dealers  out  of 
business,  the  company  managed  to 
survive  and   initiate  its   growth. 

On  March  5,  1932,  the  company 
suffered  a  severe  loss.  At  a  few 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  "Captain  Jack"  passed 
away.  Until  the  moment  of  his  death 
he  had  been  the  active  head  of  the 
company  and  the  three  sons,  P.  K. 
Gravely,  L.  L.  Gravely,  and  J.  O.  W. 
Gravely,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  tire- 
lessly with  their  father  and  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  successful 
operation  and  growth  of  the  com- 
pany, now  faced  without  him  the  task 
of  continuing  the  management  of  the 
company  he  had  so  successfully 
founded. 

Lean    Years 

Simultaneously,  with  the  loss  of 
the  dynastic  founder,  the  effects  of 
the  depression  of  the  early  thirties, 
the  bank  closings  of  1933,  were  sore- 
ly felt  by  the  company.  It  suffered 
some   lean  years,  the  trials  of  which 


left  their  mark  on  the  company  and 
its  officers  and  directors.  With  the 
slow  general  business  recovery  came 
more  profitable  times  and  the  com- 
pany's growth  continued. 

A  significant  event  in  the  life  and 
development  of  the  China  American 
Tobacco  Company  occurred  in  the 
1940's — the  U.  S.  Government  sup- 
ported plan  to  provide  production 
controls  and  guaranteed  minimum 
prices  to  tobacco  farmers.  The  com- 
pany's management  saw  in  this  plan 
enacted  into  law  a  real  promise  of 
success  of  the  founder's  basic  idea 
that  if  supply  is  kept  in  line  with 
demand,  the  farmer  will  receive  a 
fair  return  for  his  labors.  The  man- 
agement offered  the  company's  facil- 
ities and  full  cooperation  to  the  Flue 
Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation,  the  North  Carolina 
company  formed  to  implement  this 
plan. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  company 
has  increased  its  facilities  for  proc- 
essing tobacco  as  the  demands  on 
those  facilities  increased,  increased 
its  storage  capacity  as  the  need  for 
more  space  was  felt,  and  acquired 
new  companies.  This  continued  ex- 
pansion bears  mute  testimony  to  the 
company's  dedication  to  service  to 
the  North  Carolina  farmer  and  to 
its  customers  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Fair   Treatment  To   All 

The  China  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany "lives"  in  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina.  It  pays  taxes  to  North 
Carolina,  to  Nash  and  Edgecombe 
Counties,  and  to  the  city  of  Rocky 
Mount.  Its  employees  live  in  and 
around  Rocky  Mount.  It  supports  the 
community  in  which  it  lives.  It  sup- 
ports the  growth  and  development  of 
North    Carolina's    seaports    by    using 


A  steady  increase  in  capacity  has  resulted 
in  a  steady  increase  in  employment  at  the 
China  American  Company.  Machinery  and 
equipment    is    the    most    modern    available. 
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P.  S.  JONES 
President,  China  American 

them  whenever  possible.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  employed  only  about  50 
people.  Today  its  employees  and  its 
subsidiary  companies'  employees 
number  many  times  that  modest  be- 
ginning. 

With  the  development  of  modern 
machinery  for  processing  tobacco, 
the  China  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  been  a  leader  in  its  field  in 
using  that  machinery.  Even  though 
the  new  machinery  and  modern 
methods  resulted  in  more  efficient 
processing  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  com- 
pany's growth  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  "labor  saving"  devices. 
It  now  processes  much  more  tobacco 
per  man  hour  of  labor,  but  its  steady 
increase  in  capacity  has  resulted  in 
a  steady  increase  in  employment.  An 
illustration  is  the  recent  installation 
of  new  machinery  to  produce  "strips." 
This  machinery,  the  latest  and  most 
modern  available,  reduced  the  labor 
required  per  pound  of  production  in 
excess  of  25  percent  but  the  capacity 
was  increased  by  more  than  75  per- 
cent, resulting  in  a  need  for  more 
employees.  The  management  of  the 
company  expects  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue in  years  to  come. 

The  tobacco  industry  today  is  go- 
ing through  one  of  its  many  trying 
times.  The  China  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  the  utmost  confidence 
that  these  trials  will  pass  and  that, 
as  in  the  past,  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue  to   grow. 

The  present  management  and  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  0.  W.  Gravely,  Jr., 
Chairman,  and  P.  S.  Jones,  Presi- 
dent, are  dedicated  to  the  principles 
so  firmly  believed  and  taught  by  the 
founder,  "Captain  Jack"  Gravely. 
They  are  best  expressed  by  a  letter 
he  wrote  many  years  ago  from  China 
to  his  three  sons: 

"If  we  buy  our  tobacco  right, 
handle  it  economically,  pack  it  uni- 
formly, and  always  treat  our  custo- 
mers fairly,  we  shall  build  our  busi- 
ness successfully.  Fair  treatment  to 
all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact, 
absolute  honesty  of  purpose  at  all 
times,  backed  up  by  hard  work  in- 
telligently directed,  constitute  an  ab- 
solute guarantee   of  success." 
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TOBACCO    CORPORATION 


Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Cor- 
poration, the  nation's  third  largest 
cigarette  manufacturer,  was  founded 
in  North  Carolina  almost  90  years 
ago.  The  company  still  has  a  plant 
in  Winston-Salem,  employing  about 
135  people,  where  it  manufactures  all 
of  its  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.  Sev- 
eral products  originally  introduced 
here  back  in  the  1870's  remain  today 
in   national  distribution. 

In  addition  to  its  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  state,  B&W  through 
its  purchasing  agent,  Export  Leaf 
Tobacco  Co.,  maintains  leaf  storage 
and  processing  facilities  here,  and 
buys  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  each  year  from  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  more  than  40 
markets. 

The  company's  history  began  in 
North  Carolina  in  1876  when  T.  F. 
Williamson,  of  Caswell  County,  form- 
ed a  small  tobacco  company  to  manu- 
facture plug  and  granulated  smoking 
tobacco. 

Its  two  brands  of  plug,  Red  Juice 
and  Red  Crow,  and  its  Golden  Grain 
brand  of  granulated  tobacco,  grad- 
ually became  well  known  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Coast  area.  Wagon  loads 
of  these  products  were  sold  by  sales- 
men in  the  mountains  of  western 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time,  T.  F.  Wil- 
liamson, Roibert,  was  employed  by  a 
plug  tobacco  manufactureer  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. Through  his  business 
activities  he  became  acquainted  with 
George  Brown,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  the  same  city. 

Partnership  Formed 

George  Brown's  leaf  business  pros- 
pered until  the  panic  of  1893,  when 
he  found  himself  with  100,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  he  couldn't  sell.  At  this 
point  Robert  Williamson,  experienced 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  joined 
George  Brown  to  form  a  partnership 


for  the  manufacture  of  plug  and 
smoking  tobacco.  After  setting  up  the 
business  by  renting  an  idle  factory 
and  its  machinery,  they  purchased  the 
brands  and  business  of  the  T.  F. 
Williamson  Company. 

Success  came  quickly  to  the  new 
enterprise,  and  a  number  of  new 
brands  were  added  during  the  late 
1800's  and  early  years  of  this  century. 

The  mid-1920's  was  an  era  of  major 
expansion  for  Brown  &  Williamson, 
and  marked  the  start  of  its  emergence 
as  one  of  the  leading  tobacco  com- 
panies of  the  nation.  During  that 
period  it  acquired  the  J.  G.  Flynt 
Tobacco  Company  of  Winston-Salem, 
and  with  it  the  trademark  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  pipe  tobacco  that  had  been 
on  the  market  since  1884. 

Move   To  Louisville 

Another  development  during  the 
same  period,  one  that  was  to  have  a 
decisive  bearing  on  the  future  growth 
of  the  company,  was  the  purchase  in 
1926  of  the  R.  P.  Richardson  Company 
of  Reidsville.  The  Richardson  firm 
had  been  in  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  many  years  manufacturing, 
among  other  products,  Old  North 
State  granulated  smoking  tobacco, 
which  dated  back  to  1873.  At  the  time 
of  its  purchase  by  B&W,  Richardson 
had  just  begun  cigarette  manufacture 
with  a  brand  also  known  as  Old  North 
State.  Thus,  this  North  Carolina  ac- 
quisition put  Brown  &  Williamson  in 
the  cigarette  business  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1929,  the  company's  general 
offices  were  moved  from  Winston- 
Salem  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
through  the  years  B&W  has  had  an 
increasingly  dominant  role  in  the  to- 
bacco business,  particularly  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cigarettes  (Viceroy, 
Kool,  Raleigh,  Belair,  Life,  Wings, 
and  duMaurier).  However,  North 
Carolina  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  B&W's  overall  operation. 
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To  Protect  Market  Prices,  Regulations 
Control  Amount  of  Tobacco  Sold 
With  Amount  That  Is  Processed 

Warehouse  Association  Provides  Uniform 

And  Orderly  Market  For 

Perishable  Leaf 

By  Fred  S.  Royster 
Managing  Director,  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association 


The  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  is  a  voluntary  trade  or- 
ganization representing  approximately 
85  percent  of  flue-cured  tobacco  auc- 
tion warehousemen  operating  on  93 
markets  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  five-state  flue-cured  area  is 
divided  into  five  belts:  the  Old  Belt  of 
North  Carolina  and  Vh'ginia,  the  Mid- 
dle Belt  of  North  Carolina,  the  East- 
ern Belt  of  North  Carolina,  the  South 
Carolina-North  Carolina  Border  Belt 
and  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt.  There  is 
a  Warehouse  Association  in  each  of 
these  five  belts.  The  governing  body 
of  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  six  members 
from  each  of  the  several  Belt  Asso- 
ciations. One  member  must  be  the 
President  of  the  individual  Belt  Asso- 
ciations. The  Presidency  of  the  Bright 
Belt  Association  rotates  among  the 
five  Belt  Associations  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Bright  Belt  Association  is  the  Manag- 
ing Director. 

The  Bright  Belt  Association  pro- 
mulgates rules  and  regulations  for  the 
operation  of  the  markets..  This  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  for  uniform  and 
orderly  marketing.  Since  flue-cured 
tobacco  is  a  perishable  commodity,  it 
must  be  sold  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  preparation  for  sale.  The  buy- 
ing companies  will  not  purchase  to- 
bacco faster  than  they  can  process  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
regulations  to  control  the  amount  of 
tobacco  which  is  sold  in  line  with  the 
amount  which  can  be  processed,  other- 
wise prices  on  the  markets  would 
collapse. 

The  Association,  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1945,  has  cooperated  closely 
with  the  farmers  and  their  organiza- 
tions   and    all    others    interested    in 


maintaining  a  fair  and  sound  tobacco 
program.  The  creation  and  contin- 
uance of  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
the  result  of  such  understanding 
throughout  the  industry  and  the 
splendid  support  from  the  Congress 
and  governmental  agencies. 

Beset  By  Claims 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  to- 
bacco industry,  extending  over  more 
than  300  years,  it  has  periodically  been 
beset  by  claims  that  tobacco  products 
are  injurious  to  human  health.  The 
most  intensive  of  these  threats  arose 
in  1954  when  claims  were  made  prin- 
cipally by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety that  there  was  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  cigarettes  and  lung  can- 
cer. These  claims  were  based  wholly 
on  statistical  evidence  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  statisti- 
cians, of  a  very  faulty  and  question- 
able nature.  The  industry  immediately 
organized  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Committee,  now  known  as  the 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research,  U.S.A., 
with  representatives  of  manufactur- 
ers, growers  and  warehousemen.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  the  Council  ap- 
propriated $7,250,000  for  independent 
research.  Grants-in-aid  have  been 
made  to  155  scientists  in  over  100 
hospitals,  universities  and  research 
institutions.  In  addition,  many  millions 
of  dollars  from  other  sources  have 
been  spent  on  research.  In  the  recent 
annual  report  of  Dr.  Clarence  Cook 
Little,  Sc.D.,  Scientific  Director  for 
the  Council  of  Tobacco  Research,  the 
following  statement  is  made:  "After 
10  years  the  fact  remains  that  knowl- 
edge is  insufficient  either  to  provide 
adequate  proof  of  any  hypothesis  or 
to  define  the  basic  mechanisms  of 
health  and  disease  with  which  we  are 
concerned." 


In  July  1962,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
Smoking  and  Health.  This  Committee 
issued  its  report  on  January  11,  1964. 
The  contents  of  the  report  were  based 
largely  on  statistical  information 
much  of  which  had  been  available  for 
a  long  number  of  years;  however,  the 
report  stated  that  there  was  a  causal 
relationship  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer. 

FTC  Wants  Label 

On  January  18,  1964,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  signified  its  inten- 
tion to  require  labeling  of  cigarettes 
and  cigarette  advertising  as  follows: 
"Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  health.  It  may  cause  death 
from  cancer  and  other  diseases."  Later 
the  Commission  ordered  this  labeling 
to  become  effective  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages January  1,  1965  and  on  advertis- 
ing July  1,  1965. 

This  action  posed  a  material  threat 
to  the  tobacco  industry  and,  especially, 
to  North  Carolina  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  since  approximately 
two-thirds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
grown  in  North  Carolina  and  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  cigarettes  are 
manufactured  in  North  Carolina. 

A  number  of  bills  were  quickly  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  dealing  with 
this  matter.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
where  these  bills  were  pending  follow- 
ing several  days  of  public  hearings, 
recently  requested  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  extend  the  effective 
date  of  its  order  labeling  cigarette 
packages  for  six  months.  This  the 
Commission  has  agreed  to  do. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  question 
will  be  resolved  in  a  manner  which 
will  greatly  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
the  original  threat  to  the  industry. 

Out  of  this  situation  has  come  a 
greater  understanding  throughout  all 
phases  of  the  industry  of  this  and 
other  problems  confronting  us  and  I 
am  sure  this  will  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

The  entire  industry  has  followed  a 
wise  course  in  this  most  recent  crisis 
and  I  feel  confident  will  emerge  and 
continue  as  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

The  growers  have  shown  a  remark- 
able attitude  of  restraint  in  their  ac- 
tions even  though  they  are  greatly  con- 
cerned. They  have  made  great  efforts 
to  produce  a  desirable  crop  in  1964 
and,  fortunately,  weather  conditions 
have  been  favorable.  It  appears  now 
that  the  crop  will  sell  for  satisfactory 
prices.  (Mr.  Royster's  article  was  re- 
ceived 8/20/64.  Editor.)  The  growers 
continue  overwhelmingly  to  support 
the  tobacco  program  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
Federal  tobacco  program. 
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NXWe  try  to  maintain 
our  yield  each  year 
to  supplement  our 
loss  of  allotment,  but 
subsidies,  allotments 
with  us  indefinitely'' 


Thomas  Shelton,  Jr.  and  his  father  are  not  unlike  thousands  of  Tar 
Heel  tobacco  growers,  pondering  the  solution  to  tobacco  surpluses  and 
accepting     the      finality      of      allotments      to     control      leaf     production. 


Chewing  a  short  cigar,  Thomas 
Shelton  parked  the  cub  Farmall  and 
stepped  down  in  the  shade.  For  a 
moment  he  peered  over  his  glasses 
across  the  yard  where  a  dozen  hands 
were  stringing  tobacco. 

"Naw,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
The  higher  ups  don't  know  what  to 
say.  Acreage  has  got  to  be  cut  if  we're 
going  to  stop  building  up  a  surplus." 
All  of  you  ought  to  turn  in  smoking 
like  I  do,"  he  grins,  replacing  the 
stogie. 

A  lifetime  tobacco  grower,  "Mr. 
Tommy"  has  seen  his  allotment  cut 
50  percent  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Expecting  another  cut  in  1965  and 
stung  by  the  federal  report  that  cig- 
arette smoking  contributes  to  cancer, 
the  63-year-old  Shelton  and  his  son 
Thomas  Shelton,  Jr.,  defy  the  Surgeon 
General's  pronouncement  and  wonder 
at  the  seemingly  incongruous  prac- 
tices of  marketing  tobacco. 

"We  sell  'em  wheat  and  everything 
else,"  said  Mr.  Tommy. 

The  younger  Shelton,  34,  watched 
his  father  step  out  in  the  sunshine 
and  saunter  across  the  short  field  to 
the  barn. 

"I  think  we  can  sell  to  Russia  or 
to  someone  who  is  not  in  competition 
on  the  warehouse  floor,"  he  said. 

A  former  pre-med  student  at  Laur- 
inburg  College,  he  returned  to  the 
farm  because  "farming  looked  pretty 
good,"  and  now  the  father  of  three 
boys  and  a  girl  he  says  he  will  see  his 
family   through   college   but   will   not 


encourage  his  sons  to  be  farmers. 

Shelton  explained  that  he  and  his 
father  had  entered  the  hog  business 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  cut  in  tobac- 
co acreage.  They  also  used  to  main- 
tain a  flock  of  2,000  breeder  hens  dur- 
ing the  '50's  but  dropped  that  because 
of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  According 
to  Shelton.  "We  had  to  go  bigger  and 
make  it  full  time  or  quit." 

Presently  the  father-son  team  farm 
200  acres  at  R-3,  Benson.  With  13 
acres  in  tobacco,  they  also  grow  corn, 
beans,  potatoes  and  feed  out  about 
600  or  700  hogs  each  year,  producing 
their  own  grain. 

For  the  past  five  years  they  have 
averaged  producing  25  to  26  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre,  and  the 
average  price  received  has  been  be- 
tween 60  and  65  cents  per  pound. 

Shelton  reports  they  have  been 
growing  Coker  319  and  Speight  10 
and  most  of  their  tobacco  is  marketed 
in  Smithfield. 

They  have  used  MH-30  "every  year 
since  it  came  out  except  one  year 
and  I  regretted  that.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  around  here," 
according  to  Shelton,  "use  MH-30. 
We're  forced  to  because  of  labor.  Used 
right  MH-30  will  not  hurt  tobacco 
quality,"  Shelton  said  of  the  sucker 
control  chemical. 

Labor  used  to  prime  and  barn  Shel- 
ton's  tobacco  is  family  help,  a  few 
workers  from  Smithfield  and  a  few 
recruited  by  the  farm  placement  serv- 
ice   at   the    Raleigh    Employment    Se- 


curity Commission  office. 

Shelton  said  both  tobacco  varieties 
planted  this  year  are  black  shank 
resistant,  and  believes  Coker  316  is 
"the  best  tobacco  coming  out."  In 
1952  their  tobacco  crop  suffered  from 
black  shank  and  Shelton  said  "it  cut 
us  up  pretty  bad." 

Like  thousands  of  North  Carolina 
tobacco  growers,  the  Sheltons  are 
caught  in  the  cockeyed  delimma  of 
tobacco  economy — that  crop  efficiency 
perennially  undercuts  their  farm  in- 
come. Perhaps  unschooled  in  the 
shrewd  policies  of  marketing,  these 
men  are  tobacco  growers  and  without 
thousands  of  them  there  would  be  no 
tobacco  industry.  Suspicion  of  cigaret- 
tes may  come  and  go  with  the  public's 
whim,  but  the  problem  of  surplus  to- 
bacco appears  insurmountable. 

They  admit  to  no  solution.  "The 
acreage  idea  is  not  working  because 
the  farmer  goes  all  out  to  keep  up  his 
yield,"  said  Shelton,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  poundage  restrictions  "may 
come  closer  to  working.  Take  your 
acreage  over  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  Figure  average  poundage.  Plant 
as  much  tobacco  as  you  want  to  but 
you  can't  sell  more  than  your  specified 
poundage.  In  this  way  you  would 
know  what  your  crop  would  be. 

"We  try  to  maintain  our  yield 
each  year  to  supplement  our  loss  of 
allotment,"  said  Shelton. 

"But,"  he  added,  "subsidies  and 
allotments  will  be  with  us  indefi- 
nitely." 
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From  A  Small  Family  Beginning  In  1861  This  Illustrious 

Manufacturer  Accounted  For  About  One  Quarter 

Of  Industry's  Total  Cigarette  Output  In  1963 


The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
which  set  record  sales  of  $1.19  billion 
in  1963,  continued  to  make  sales  and 
earnings  gains  during  the  first  half 
of  1964.  Since  January,  1964,  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  B.  Walker 
who  assumed  the  Presidency  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  company  has  launched 
major  new  products  and  improve- 
ments in  cigarette  blend,  flavor  and 
filtration. 

Recently  a  prominent  Wall  Street 
firm  issued  a  report  on  American  To- 
bacco which  stated: 

"American  Tobacco  is  a  leading 
factor  in  the  tobacco  industry.  In 
terms  of  volume,  it  ranks  as  the  sec- 
ond largest  cigarette  company  and 
one  of  the  four  major  cigar  producers. 
About  95  percent  of  its  revenues  and 
earnings  are  derived  from  cigarettes 
(including  smoking  tobacco)  and  the 
remaining  five  percent  from  cigars. 
The  company  has  long  had  particu- 
larly strong  representation  in  non- 
filters,  where  its  brands  are  believed 
to  have  more  than  half  of  the  total 
domestic   market. 

Filter  brands  accounted  for  only 
12  percent  of  the  company's  unit 
sales  in  1963.  Overall,  American  To- 
bacco is  estimated  to  have  accounted 
for  about  25  percent  of  the  industry's 
total  cigarette  output  in  1963.  Ac- 
cording to  independent  analysts,  Pall 
Mall,  a  non-filter  king-size  cigarette, 
is  the  largest  selling  brand  in  the 
United  States,  accounting  for  roughly 
14  percent  of  the  total  market.  This 
brand  accounts  for  some  57  percent 
of  the  company's  domestic  sales.  The 
well-established  Lucky  Strike,  a 
standard  size  cigarette,  ranks  fifth  in 
the  industry  and  second  in  the  regular 
cigarette  market.  The  charcoal  filter 
Tareyton  and  the  king-size  Herbert 
Tareyton  combined  rank  twelfth  in 
the  industry.  By  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Tareyton  volume  is  con- 
tributed   by    the    filtered    brand.    For 


the  fifth  successive  year  Tareyton's 
rate  of  increase  was  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  gain  for  the  filter 
cigarette  market  as  a  whole.  It  ranks 
seventh  in  the  filter  field. 

"One  of  the  drawbacks  to  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  in  recent  years  was  that 
under  its  previous  conservative  man- 
agement it  did  not  aggressively  enter 
the  filtered  cigarette  market,  which 
as  is  commonly  known,  has  registered 
deep  penetration  of  the  total  cigarette 
market,  influenced  greatly  by  the 
health  controversy.  However,  under  a 
more  aggressive  management  policy 
in  the  last  year  the  company  has 
embarked  on  a  more  dynamic  promo- 
tional and  advertising  program  which 
has  made  for  a  deeper  penetration  of 
the  filter  brand  market.  We  believe 
it  is  quite  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
although  American  Tobacco's  filter 
sales  are  currently  only  about  16  per- 
cent of  its  total  cigarette  volume  the 


company  has  shown  an  excellent  earn- 
ings trend  in  the  recent  interim.  In 
other  words,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
American  Tobacco  may  have  a  better 
sales  and  earnings  potential  from  its 
present  base,  under  its  new  manage- 
ment policies,  than  its  principal  com- 
petitors. 

"Its  Montclair  Modern  Cigarettes 
which  offer  menthol  in  the  tip — not  in 
the  tobacco — achieved  national  dis- 
tribution in  mid-1963.  Unit  sales  of 
Montclair  have  been  well  above  the 
normal  expectation  for  a  new  brand. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1964,  the 
company  has  launched  three  new 
brands:  Carlton  Flavor-Filter,  the 
first  cigarette  with  both  'tar'  and 
nicotine  data  printed  on  the  package, 
Roi-Tan  Little  Cigars;  and  Half  & 
Half  (pipe  tobacco  in  a  filter  cigar- 
ette). Just  this  past  week  American 
Tobacco  introduced  a  new  charcoal- 
filter  version  of  its  Lucky  Strike 
brand  cigarette.  The  filter  contains 
two  kinds  of  activated  charcoal,  one 
for  filtration  and  another  that  is  said 
to  enrich  and  heighten  the  tobacco 
flavor. 

"It  is  not  generally  recognized  that 
American  Tobacco  does  a  substantial 
cigar  business.  Volume  last  year  was 
in  excess  of  $50  million  and  cigars 
are  believed  to  be  a  highly  profitable 
segment  of  the  company.  Its  cigar 
products  include  Roi-Tan,  Antonio  y 
Cleopatra,  La  Carona  and  Bock  y  Ca. 
Unit  sales  of  Roi-Tan  cigars  in  1963 
were  the  highest  on  record.  Roi-Tan 
continues  to  be  the  country's  largest- 
selling  cigar  in  the  10  cents  price 
class.  For  many  years  American  To- 
bacco's higher  priced  brands  (La  Co- 
rona, Antonio  y  Cleopatra  and  Bock 
y  Ca)  have  represented  the  largest 
selling  line  the  fine  cigar  field.  Com- 
bined  unit   sales   of  these   brands   in- 
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creased  in  1963,  reaching  a  new 
record  high. 

"Any  analysis  of  American  Tobacco 
must  take  into  consideration  the  out- 
standing record  it  has  made  in  im- 
proving its  financial  position  in  the 
past  decade.  For  example,  long  term 
debt  at  the  end  of  1963  was  under 
$80  million  as  compared  with  $219 
million  in  1954.  Cash  items  at  the  end 
of  1963  were  almost  $17  million  de- 
spite the  fact  that  capital  expendi- 
tures tripled  in  1963  to  $18.8  million. 
Working  capital  at  the  end  of  1963 
was  $605.5  million,  an  increase  from 
$550  million  in  1954.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  American  Tobacco  has  paid 
a  common  dividend  each  year  since 
1905,  with  the  payments  having  been 
increased  four  times  in  the  past  five 
years,  from  $1.25  in  1959  to  the  pres- 
ent $1.60  annual  rate. 

"The  company  has  announced  in 
the  last  year  that  it  is  acquisition  and 
diversification  minded.  Its  strong 
financial  position  is  a  plus  factor  in 
this  situation;  but  by  the  same  token, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  because 
of  the  company's  substantial  volume, 
any  acquisition  would  have  to  be  fair- 
ly sizable  to  make  any  noticeable 
contribution  to  earnings.  Early  in 
1962,  the  company  exchanged  its 
British  subsidiary  J.  Wix  &  Sons  Ltd. 
The  latter  ranks  second  in  sales  of 
tobacco  products  in  the  United  King- 
dom." 

Tareyton  cigarettes,  to  which  this 
report  refers,  is  the  nation's  largest- 
selling  activated  charcoal  filter  brand. 
It  pioneered  this  widely-imitated  fea- 
ture in  1954  and  in  1958  incorporated 
activated  charcoal  in  the  first  com- 
pound or  multiple  filter  to  be  offered 
in  the  United  States.  In  January  1964 
Carlton  became  the  nation's  first  fully 
labeled    cigarette    brand,    so    low    in 
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Washington  Duke,  founder  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  stands  by  his  first 
tobacco  factory  near  Durham.  He  operated  the  business  with  his  sons  and  in  1884 
opened  a  factory  in  New  York  City,  using  this  locale  as  the  center  of  his  selling  and 
marketing  operations.  In  1890  he  formed  the  new  corporation,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.      By      1900      American's      tobacco      products      numbered      in      the      hundreds. 


"tar"  and  nicotine  that  test  results 
are  printed  on  all  packs  and  cartons. 
Montclair  became  the  second  brand 
to  carry  test  results  in  May  of  1964. 
Half  and  Half  Filters,  introduced  a 
month  earlier,  were  a  new  departure 
in  cigarettes — a  filter  cigarette  made 
with  the  same  aromatic  Half  and  Half 
blend  which  for  nearly  40  years  has 
been  one  of  the  nation's  leading  pipe 
tobaccos. 

Small  Family  Business 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 
has  been  most  closely  identified  with 
the  cigarette  since  its  beginnings. 
These  trace  to  a  small  family  busi- 
ness begun  in  1865  by  Washington 
Duke  and  his  sons  in  Durham.  In 
1881  one  of  these  sons,  James  B. 
Duke,  branched  out  from  smoking 
tobacco  into  cigarette  manufacture. 
At  first  the  little  firm's  cigarettes 
were  hand-rolled  but  by  1884  Duke 
and  his  mechanic  had  perfected 
James  Bonsack's  "making  machine." 
This  permitted  not  only  quantity  pro- 
duction, but  also  a  popular  price  for 
the  cigarette,  in  that  era  a  specialty 
item.  Combined  with  the  fine  Bright 
tobacco  which  was  beginning  to  be 
grown  and  cured  in  North  Carolina, 
Duke's  innovations  led  directly  to 
the  cigarette  industry  as  we  know  it 
today. 

In  1884,  the  year  he  brought  the 
first  cigarette  machine  to  production 
efficiency,  Duke  opened  a  New  York 
City  factory  and  used  that  center  as 
his  selling  headquarters.  Using  es- 
sentially modern  methods  of  national 
promotion  and  distribution,  he  won 
an  impressive  share  of  the  cigarette 
market  and  in  1890  formed  a  new 
corporation,  The  American  Tobacco 
Company. 

The  taste  of  American  consumers, 


who  used  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff  dur- 
ing colonial  days,  and  switched  to 
chewing  tobacco  and  cigars  for  the 
most  part  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, does  not  change  overnight.  In 
terms  of  per  capita  poundage  con- 
sumption, cigarettes  were  not  to  draw 
even  with  smoking  tobacco,  plug  and 
cigars  until  1921  or  1922.  So  during 
the  first  three  or  four  decades  of  its 
corporate  existence,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  became  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  plug,  smoking  to- 
bacco and  cigars.  (By  1912,  in  fact, 
its  American  Cigar  subsidiary  was 
bigger  than  the  parent  company,  em- 
ploying 37,000  people  in  60  factories.) 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  few 
brands  were  truly  national.  In  conse- 
quence, American  Tobacco's  brands  in 
all  divisions  of  the  tobacco  market — 
including  cigarettes — were  numbered 
not  by  the  dozen  but  by  the  hundred. 

A  few  of  these  old  brands  survive, 
more  as  mementos  of  a  vanished  era 
than  as  actively  promoted  tobacco 
products — Sweet  Caporal  and  Omar 
Cigarettes;  Honest  Long  Cut  and 
Serene  tobacco  mixtures.  The  Com- 
pany no   longer  makes   plug  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  Company's  big  cigar- 
ette brand  names  had  their  origins 
many  generations  ago.  Lucky  Strike 
took  its  name  from  the  gold-rush 
fever  of  the  1850's.  Around  that  time 
the  name  was  used  for  a  plug  tobacco 
made  in  Richmond  by  R.  A.  Patterson. 
Still  later,  the  name  was  applied  to 
a  roll-cut  burley  pipe  tobacco  and  in 
1916  American's  new  cigarette,  made 
with  the  "It's  Toasted"  process,  was 
given  the  Lucky  Strike  brand  name. 
Only  two  cigarette  brands  have  ever 
sold  more  than  one  hundred  billion 
cigarettes  in  a  single  year.  Lucky 
Strike  is  one  of  them. 

The      biggest     American     Tobacco 
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Company  brand  is  Pall  Mall.  Although 
today's  king-size  Pall  Mall  Cigai-ette 
dates  from  1939,  the  brand  name  it- 
self played  an  interesting  part  in  the 
company's  earlier  history.  During  the 
1890's  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  cigarette  sales  were  in  the  straight 
Turkish  category,  and  the  original 
Pall  Mall  was  one  of  these.  Shortly 
after  the  century's  turn  it  was  ac- 
quired by  American  Tobacco  and  a 
young  trainee,  G.  W.  Hill,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Pall  Mall  and  a  few 
other  brands  then  of  minor  signifi- 
cance. It  was  Hill  who  evolved  the 
distinctive  package  color  later  known 
as  Pall  Mall  red;  and  it  was  Hill 
who  departed  from  the  premium- 
coupon  form  of  merchandising  in  fa- 
vor of  straight  advertising  on  maga- 
zine covers.  For  many  years  Pall 
Mall  sold  at  a  premium  price — "A 
Shilling  in  London,  a  Quarter  Here" 
while  cigarettes  generally  sold  at  a 
dime.  But  the  name  and  the  label  de- 
sign seemed  right,  in  1939,  for  the 
new  king-size  cigarette  with  its  mod- 
ern blend.  Events  seem  to  have  indi- 
cated that  it  was;  Pall  Mall  has  shown 
consistent  growth  ever  since. 

Another  brand  originally  made  to 
retail  at  a  premium  price  has  evolved 
into  one  of  the  company's  major 
products:  the  Tareyton  cigarette.  In 
1913  Herbert  Tareyton  was  a  deluxe 
item,  packaged  in  lead  foil,  with  a 
white-and-blue  wrapper.  At  that  early 


day  it  was  intended  to  lend  indirect 
lustre  to  a  high-grade  smoking  tobac- 
co of  the  same  name  (Herbert  Tarey- 
ton Pipe  Tobacco,  still  made  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company).  Over 
the  years  it  evolved  first  into  a  cork- 
tip  cigarette  (1924),  then  into  a 
tipped,  king-size  running  mate  for 
Pall  Mall  (1940).  Although  the  tipped, 
nonfilter,  king-size  Herbert  Tareyton 
is  still  on  the  market,  it  has  been 
overshadowed  in  recent  years  by 
Tareyton  activated  charcoal  niters. 

Although  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
bacco sales  are  relatively  minor,  the 
company's  price  list  still  includes  31 
brands.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
62,  and  in  1931,  126.  The  smoking 
tobacco  leader  is  Half  and  Half,  whose 
name  denotes  its  origin  as  a  mixture 
of  two  older  smoking  tobaccos — the 
Lucky  Strike  Roll  Cut  (Burley  tobac- 
co) and  the  old  Buckingham  brand 
(Bright  tobacco).  Half  and  Half  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  selling  smok- 
ing tobaccos  in  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  premium-price  field,  Blue 
Boar,  still  blended  with  a  special  Vir- 
ginia smoked  ham  flavoring,  is  Amer- 
ican's top  entry.  The  oldest  product 
still  made  by  the  Company — and  one 
of  the  best-known  tobacco  products 
in  history — is  the  famous  "roll  your 
own"  Bright  tobacco  in  a  sack,  "Bull" 
Durham.  There  are  still  men  who 
prefer  do-it-yourself  cigarettes  and 
who  will  smoke  no  other  than  the  gen- 
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uine  "Bull"  in  its  historic  muslin  sack 
with  the  yellow  drawstring. 

Walker  Heads  American 

Today  American  Tobacco  has  four 
large  cigarette  installations — each 
comprising  a  factory,  one  or  more 
leaf  stemmeries,  and  a  leaf  storage. 
These  centers  are  located  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina; Reidsville,  North  Carolina;  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  addition,  the 
company's  plants  include  a  smoking 
tobacco  factory  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  cigar  plants  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Owens- 
boro,  Kentucky;  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania;  and  leaf  prizeries  and 
storages  in  many  localities.  Its  re- 
search laboratory,  which  dates  to 
1911,  is  now  housed  in  a  large  and 
recently  expanded  structure  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

President  and  chief  executive  of 
this  big  enterprise,  Robert  B.  Walker, 
was  born  in  Cape  Vincent,  New  York. 
He  began  business  activities  by  rais- 
ing ponies  while  still  a  youngster.  He 
parlayed  the  ponies,  using  them  as 
transportation,  into  selling  chickens 
and  eggs  on  a  regular  route.  As  a 
busy  teenager,  he  worked  as  a  bell- 
hop, clerked  at  a  drugstore  and 
played  saxophone  with  orchestras  aft- 
er school  hours  and  during  summer 
vacations. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company  plants  in  Durham  (left)  and  in  Reidsville.  Today  American  Tobacco  has  four  large  cigarette  installations,  each 
comprising  a  factory,  one  or  more  leaf  stemmeries,  and  a  leaf  storage.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  in  Durham  and  Reidsville,  American  plants 
are    in    Richmond,    Virginia,    and    Louisville,    Kentucky.    The    company's    research     laboratory,     which     began     in     1911,    is     located     in     Richmond. 
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After  graduating  from  high  school 
in  1933,  he  decided  that  New  York 
City  was  the  place  to  carve  out  a 
career.  His  first  job  in  New  York  was 
as  a  cigar  clerk  in  a  drugstore.  Be- 
fore he  was  21  years  old,  he  held  the 
position  of  Assistant  Manager  in 
what  was  then  Liggett's  prize  New 
York  City  drugstore  on  42nd  Street 
at  Madison  Avenue. 

Despite  this  progress,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  suited  to  sales 
work  of  a  wider  scope  and  joined  the 
American  Tobacco   Company   in   1937. 

Two  years  later  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  staff  assisting  Mr. 
Vincent  Riggio,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Sales  and  later  President 
of  the  Company.  In  1943  Mr.  Walker 
became  Mr.  Riggio's  Assistant  and 
in  1953,  he  was  named  Executive 
Sales   Manager. 

At  the  age  of  41,  Mr.  Walker  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
Director  of  Sales  and  in  1957  he  was 
elected  a  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  1961  he  was  named  Vice 
President,  Advertising  and  Sales, 
and  in  1962,  Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Walker  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  company  through- 
out his  career.  Some  of  the  more 
notable  include:  the  recruitment  and 
development  of  men  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  company's  nation- 
wide sales  organization,  which  had 
been  depleted  by  the  demands  of 
World  War  II;  leadership  in  securing 
American's  product  distribution  and 
merchandising  during  the  emergence 
of  supermarket  and  mass  volume  re- 
tail outlets;  and,  since  assuming  the 
Presidency,  the  marketing  of  new  fil- 
ter brands,  having  new  techniques  of 
cigarette  filtration,  and  more  aggres- 
sive efforts  in  the  company's  market 
research,  advertising  and  sales  activ- 
ities. To  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  promotion  of  the  company's 
products,  Mr.  Walker  made  another 
move  soon  after  becoming  chief  which 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  tobacco 
industry.  He  ceased  all  Company  ad- 
vertising making  a  special  appeal  to 
minors — college  campus  promotions 
were  stopped,  the  use  of  sports  per- 
sonalities in  commercials  was  discon- 
tinued and  no  new  commitments  to 
sponsor  sporting  events  were  there- 
after to  be  made  by  the  company. 

American's  high  command  has  two 
Executive  Vice  Presidents  immediate- 
ly below  the  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  One,  A.  L.  Janson,  is 
a  broad  financial  administrator  who 
was  formerly  Comptroller.  The  sec- 
ond, V.  D.  Hager,  is  responsible  for 
all  the  plants,  prizeries,  research 
laboratories  and  leaf  buying  organi- 
zations which  make  up  the  general 
area  of  "Manufacture  and  Leaf."  At 
the    next    level    there    are    presently 


Americon  Tobacco  Company's  high  command  has  two  Executive  Vice  Presidents  im- 
mediately below  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Top  officials  are  shown 
in  these  three  sets  of  photographs.  (LtoR)  Robert  B.  Walker,  Pres.,  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive officer;  Virgil  D.  Hager,  Executive  Vice  Pres.,  A.  LeRoy  Janson,  Executive  Vice 
President;   and  William    B.   Young,  Vice   Pres. 


(LtoR)  George  L.  Turner,  President  of  American  Suppliers  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company);  J.  G.  Hager,  Vice  President,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco 
Manufacture;  Julien  B.  McCarthy,  Manufacturing  Director;  and  J.  B.  Sparrow,  Vice 
President,  American  Suppliers.  American  Suppliers  is  the  domestic  leaf  buying 
facility   which   purchases   nearly   a   quarter  billion   dollars'   worth   of   tobacco   each   year. 


(LtoR)  H.  V.  H.  Stoever,  Jr.,  Manager  of  American's  Durham  branch;  H.  G.  French, 
Manager  of  the  Reidsville  branch;  Howard  R.  Mobley,  Manager  of  the  Reidsville 
division  of  American  Suppliers;  and  J.  W.  Williams,  Manager  of  the  Durham  Leaf 
division  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  During  the  company's  corporate  history, 
it  has  had  only  six  presidents;  Duke,  Percival  S.  Hill,  George  Washington  Hill,  Vincent 
Riggio,  Paul  M.  Hahn,  and  Robert  Walker. 


four  vice  presidents:  A.  F.  Bowden 
for  cigars,  R.  K.  Heimann  for  mar- 
keting and  public  relations,  W.  B. 
Young  for  manufacturing  and  J.  R. 
Waterhouse  who  doubles  as  treasurer. 
Over  the  75-year  span  of  its  cor- 
porate existence,  American  Tobacco 
has  had  only  six  presidents.  The 
founder  was,  of  course,  J.  B.  "Buck" 
Duke.  He  was  succeeded  in  1912  by 
Percival  S.  Hill  (who  had  begun  as  a 
drummer  for  Bill  Durham)  and  P.  S. 
Hill  was  followed  in  1925  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  Hill,  considered 
by  many  to  be  an  advertising  virtu- 
oso without  peer.  Vincent  Riggio 
headed  the  Company  after  Hill's 
death  in  1945  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded in  1950  by  Paul  M.  Hahn. 
Robert  B.  Walker  assumed  the  office 
on   March   31,   1963. 


Many  Steps  Produce  Quality  Cigarette 

On  the  manufacturing  side,  the 
Company's  principal  activity — the 
complicated,  painstaking  process  of 
making  quality  cigarettes — begins 
when  American  Tobacco  leaf  scouts 
and  scientists  estimate  the  expected 
quality  of  the  tobacco  while  it  is  still 
growing  in  the  fields.  It  continues 
through  the  leaf  auctions  and  stem- 
ming, or  removal  of  the  woody  mid- 
rib from  the  leaf.  It  embraces  the 
tobacco's  long  sleep  in  the  quiet  stor- 
age sheds — two  years  or  more.  Then 
the  strip  leaf,  exactly  blended  by 
class,  grade  and  crop  year,  is  deliv- 
ered by  the  American  Suppliers  Divi- 
sion to  the  factories.  There  the  final 
blending  of  Bright,  Burley,  Turkish 
and  Maryland  types  takes  place  un- 
der rigidly  controlled  temperature  and 
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humidity.  A  gentle  spray  adds  a 
moisture-retaining  agent  to  help  the 
blend  keep  its  freshness.  Before  be- 
ing shredded  into  the  long,  fine 
strands  that  make  it  a  cigarette  mix- 
ture, the  strip  leaf  is  flavored,  tum- 
bled together  and  "bulked" — allowed 
to  stand  overnight  while  the  various 
oils  and  aroma  mingle  and  blend.  And 
the  manufacturing  flow  chart  pro- 
vides for  many  tumblings  and  re- 
tumblings  so  that  the  mix  will  be 
completely  uniform  from  one  cigar- 
ette to  the  next. 

Looking  at  a  quality  cigarette,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  many  steps 
needed  to  produce  it.  Between  leaf 
buying  and  final  packaging,  for  in- 
stance, the  tobacco  is  blended  no 
fewer  than  35  separate  times — at  the 
hundred-plus  company  prizeries 
where   leaf   is   received,   in   the   seven 


stemmeries,  in  the  four  factories' 
spreaders,  cutters,  dryers,  flavoring 
drums,  and  making  machines. 

In  the  stemmery  alone  the  leaf  is 
steam-cleaned  seven  times  and  is  air- 
washed  almost  continuously,  so  that 
the  strip  leaf  delivered  to  the  facto- 
ries is  as  clean  and  pure  as  man  can 
make  it.  To  do  this,  American  Tobac- 
co engineers  have  designed  and  built 
their  own  stripping  machinery. 

Keeping  the  blend  uniform  is  no 
simple  task.  So  that  the  tobacco 
"lines"  will  be  the  same  at  each  of 
the  four  cigarette  centers,  hogsheads 
of  various  grades,  of  different  geo- 
graphical classes,  and  from  several 
crop  years  must  frequently  be  shut- 
tled from   one   location   to   another. 

The  factory  itself  is  a  giant  air- 
conditioned  humidor  where  tempera- 
tures   must    be    just    right    at    every 


stage.  Humidity  is  controlled  so  that 
moisture  content  in  the  leaf  is  main- 
tained within  a  tolerance  of  one-tenth 
of  one  percent. 

And  when  the  blend  finally  reaches 
the  making  machines,  the  length  and 
diameter  and  weight  of  each  cigar- 
ette are  controlled  just  as  precisely 
by  a  battery  of  detectors,  feeders  and 
regulators. 

Looking  at  the  final  product,  the 
results  of  all  this  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  among  the  nation's  70,000,000 
cigarette  smokers  there  are  many 
millions  who  can  perceive  them  by 
taste.  These  are  the  people  who  keep 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  in 
business. 

Headquarters    In   New    York 

Owned  by  some  118,000  stockhold- 
ers   (the   average   common   stockhold- 


'A"  ON    THE    TICKET    MEANS    SOLD    AMERICAN.    AT    THE   STEMMERY    (right)    TOBACCO    IS    STEAM    CLEANED    SEVEN    TIMES 

BEFORE    DELIVERY    TO    FACTORIES. 


CIGARETTE    MIXTURES    ARE    BLENDED    AT    LEAST   35    TIMES.    IN  THE  RESEARCH  ROOM  (right)  THE  "TAG  METER"  TESTS  FOR 

MOISTURE  CONTENT. 


FINISHED  CIGARETTE    BLEND  "BULKS"   FOR   24-48    HOURS.   THE  MAKING  MACHINE   (right)   PRINTS  NAME,  ROLL  AND  SEALS 

CIGARETTES    1,000    EACH    MINUTE. 
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CIGARETTE    MAKING    IS    PERFECTLY    AUTOMATIC    AND    WEIGHT    IS    CONTROLLED   CONCISELY.    AT    RIGHT   THE    MASTER    QUALITY    CONTROL 

CENTER. 


PACKING   INTO    ROTATING    POCKETS  OF    20,  WRAPPED     IN     FOIL    AND     LABEL.    THE     ELECTRONIC     SHORT 
CASE    DETECTOR   (right)    DOUBLE   CHECKS   SHORT  CARTONS,    INSURING    EACH    CASE    HAS    600     PACKAGES. 


AMERICA'S    RESEARCH     LAB    WAS    THE     INDUSTRY'S     FIRST.     A     SMOKING  MACHINE  (right)   TESTS   SOLID  VAPOR    PHASES   OF   SMOKE. 


ing  is  222  shares),  American  Tobacco 
employs  some  16,000  persons  in  this 
country.  Most  employees  are  in  the 
four  big  cigarette  centers;  a  signifi- 
cant number  are  in  the  leaf-buying 
division,  American  Suppliers,  which 
purchases  more  than  a  quarter-billion 
dollars'  worth  of  tobacco  in  an  aver- 
age year  for  use  in  the  company's 
brands.  This  leaf,  most  of  which  is 
aged  two  years  or  more  before  it 
enters  the  manufacturing  stream,  is 
stored  in  some  274  huge  storage  sheds 
in  and  around  the  factory  centers. 

There  is  a  special  overseas  subsid- 
iary, the  American  Tobacco  Company 
of  the  Orient,  Inc.,  which  purchases 
Turkish-type,  aromatic  tobacco  in 
Turkey  and   Greece. 

Headquarters  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  are  in  New  York  City, 
in    a    gleaming     stainless-steel     sky- 


scraper across  from  Grand  Central 
Station.  Many  of  the  corporation's 
directors  make  their  offices  there,  in- 
cluding those  familiar  to  North  Caro- 
linians. V.  D.  Hager,  Executive  Vice 
President,  for  many  years  Manager 
of  the  Durham  factory,  is  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Durham  and  Reidsville 
plants.  W.  B.  Young,  Vice  President, 
Manufacture,  originally  of  Reidsville, 
also  has  his  office  in  New  York.  J.  G. 
Hager,  Jr.,  who  resides  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  is  often  in  North  Carolina 
in  connection  with  his  duties  as  Vice 
President,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco 
Manufacture  and  is  also  a  Director  of 
the  company.  J.  B.  McCarthy,  an- 
other frequent  visitor  to  the  State  as 
the  company's  Manufacturing  Direc- 
tor, is  headquartered  in  New  York. 
Managing  the  Durham  and  Reidsville 
factories   are,   respectively,   H.   V.    H. 


Stoever,  Jr.,  and  H.  G.  French.  Man- 
agers of  American  Suppliers  in  these 
towns  are  J.  W.  Williams  (Durham) 
and  H.  R.  Mobley  (Reidsville).  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Suppliers  Divi- 
sion, with  his  headquarters  in  Rich- 
mond, is  G.  L.  Turner,  a  Director  of 
the  Company.  Also  a  Director,  and 
Vice  President  of  American  Suppliers 
Division,  is  John  B.  Sparrow,  who 
operates  from  a  Durham  office.  Guid- 
ing policy  for  these  executives  and 
for  those  who  work  under  them  is 
the  traditional  phrase,  "Quality  of 
product  is  essential  to  continuing  suc- 
cess." The  company's  Indian  symbol 
"Powhatan"  is  well-known;  not  so 
well  known  is  the  fact  that  it  depicts 
the  famous  seventeenth-century  Chief 
Powhatan,  father  of  Pocahontas  and 
known  to  legend  as  "The  Guardian  of 
the  Leaf." 
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United  States  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 

n  World  Trade 


By  Sada  L.  Clarke 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond 


Free  World  exports  of  fiue-cured 
tobacco  have  increased  substantially 
in  recent  years  and  in  1962  set  a  new 
record  at  776  million  pounds  (export 
weight),  nearly  one-third  larger  than 
in  1950-54  and  more  than  double  the 
1934-38  level.  The  United  States,  with 
flue-cured  exports  totaling  375  million 
pounds  in  1962,  has  maintained  the 
volume  of  its  exports  fairly  well  since 
the  early  1950's  but  has  not  shared 
percentagewise  in  the  growing  world 
trade  in  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  Unit- 
ed States  share  of  Free  World  flue- 
cured  exports  in  1962,  in  fact,  was 
slightly  less  than  50  percent,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  66  percent 
in  1950-54  and  87  percent  in  1934-38. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  sharp 
increases  in  fiue-cured  exports  from 
the  Rhodesian  Federation,  India,  and 
Canada,  which  are,  respectively,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  largest  flue- 
cured  exporting  countries  in  the 
world.1  The  Rhodesian  Federation  ac- 
counted for  one-fourth  of  Free  World 
trade  in  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1962 
contrasted  with  five  percent  in  1934- 
38.  Exports  from  India  represented 
only  four  percent  of  the  Free  World 
total  in  this  earlier  period  but  rose 
to  around  15  percent  by  1962.  During 
this  same  interval,  Canada's  propor- 
tion of  the  Free  World  total  advanced 
from  two  percent  to  six  percent. 
These  competitors,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, have  made  deep  inroads  into 
the  major  foreign  outlets  for  United 
States   flue-cured. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Free  World  trade 
in  flue-cured  tobacco  is  associated 
with  a  number  of  factors.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  are:  (1) 
expanded  flue-cured  production  in 
many  foreign  countries,  (2)  higher 
prices  of  United  States  leaf,  (3)  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  United  States 
flue-cured  coupled  with  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  foreign  leaf, 
and  (4)  increasing  trade  restrictions. 
Foreign  Production 

Expanding  production  of  flue-cured 
leaf  in  many  foreign  countries  has 
confronted  the  United  States  with 
significantly  intensified  competition  in 
foreign  markets.  Free  World  output 
of    flue-cured    in    1963    totaled    2,665 


million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight), 
slightly  below  the  record  2,705  mil- 
lion pounds  produced  in  1962  but  141 
percent  larger  than  in  the  prewar 
1935-39  period  and  31  percent  above 
the  1950-54  average.  Striking  increas- 
es in  production  have  occurred  in  the 
Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  India,  and 
Canada,  but  substantial  gains  have 
also  taken  place  in  Japan,  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia, Pakistan,  and  Indonesia.  In  the 
Rhodesian  Federation,  Canada,  and 
India — the  United  States'  three  major 
competitors — combined  1963  flue- 
cured  production  was  more  than  five 
times  the  1935-39  average  and  about 
60  percent  above  1950-54.  Production 
in  these  three  Commonwealth  areas 
in  1963  accounted  for  21  percent  of 
total  output  in  the  Free  World,  com- 
pared with  roughly  10  percent  in  the 
prewar  period  and  about  18  percent 
in  1950-54. 

With  United  States  flue-cured  pro- 
duction under  continuous  acreage 
allotment  controls  since  1940,  1963 
output  was  only  about  three-fifths 
larger  than  in  the  prewar  years  and 
only  three  percent  above  1950-54. 
United  States  output  in  1963  thus 
represented  only  around  half  of  the 
Free  World  total,  contrasted  with 
about  two-thirds  during  1950-54  and 
nearly  80  percent  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  World  War  II. 
Export  Prices 

Export  prices  for  United  States 
flue-cured  in  1950  averaged  53.5  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  lower  than  the 
Rhodesian  average  of  54.5  cents  and 
only  seven  percent  higher  than  the 
Canadian  average  of  49.8  cents.  The 
differential  in  average  export  prices 
between  United  States  and  foreign 
flue-cured  widened  considerably  be- 
tween 1950  and  1962,  however.  Aver- 
age United  States  flue-cured  export 
prices  rose  to  80.8  cents  by  1962. 
Over  this  same  period,  Canadian  flue- 
cured  rose  to  67.1  cents,  while  prices 
in  other  major  producing  countries 
showed  only  minor  increases.  For 
example,  average  export  prices  for 
the  Rhodesian  and  Indian  product  in 
1962  were,  respectively,  54.8  cents 
and  30.6  cents  per  pound.  Thus,  in 
1962  the  average  export  price  for 
United  States  flue-cured  was  20  per- 


cent higher  than  the  Canadian  aver- 
age, 47  percent  above  the  Rhodesian 
average,  and  164  percent  greater  than 
the  Indian  average. 

These  price  differential  reflect  siz- 
able differences  in  quality  in  favor  of 
United  States  flue-cured  and  are  not 
a  good  index  of  relative  competitive 
strength  in  foreign  markets.  Generally 
speaking,  the  better  quality  United 
States  leaf  has  competed  effectively 
on  a  price  basis  with  the  top  quality 
foreign  product.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
medium  and  low-grade  leaf  that 
United  States  prices  are  out  of  line. 

Quality  Gap  Narrows 

Historically,  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  has  commanded  a  pre- 
mium price  in  world  trade  due  to  its 
superior  quality,  which  was  well  es- 
tablished throughout  the  world.  In 
recent  years,  however,  this  advantage 
has  been  lost  as  the  quality  of  United 
States  leaf  has  declined.  At  the  same 
time,  competitors  abroad  have  stead- 
ily improved  the  quality  of  their  leaf, 
and  they  have  achieved  this  under 
much  more  favorable  cost  conditions 
than  are  possible  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  sharp  increase  in  filter- 
tipped cigarettes  in  many  countries 
has  permitted  the  use  of  larger 
amount  of  low-quality  leaf  which  can 
be  supplied  at  lower  prices  by  com- 
peting countries.  While  the  demand 
for  top  quality  United  States  flue- 
cured  remains  strong,  the  volume  re- 
quired is  less  than  formerly. 

The  extent  to  which  United  States 
flue-cured  tobacco  has  deteriorated  in 
quality  in  recent  years  is  revealed  by 
a  look  at  the  classification  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  by  Government  grades  for 
the  years  1946-63.  During  this  period 
the  proportion  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
graded  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
qualities  (or  as  choice,  fine,  and  good 
leaf)  declined  significantly.  Corre- 
spondingly larger  percentages  of  leaf 
were  classified  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  qualities  and  below  (or  as 
fair,  low,  common,  nondescript,  and 
miscellaneous  leaf).  Laboratory  tests 
reported  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Darkis  of  the 
Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
corroborate  these  results,  establishing 
a  decline  in  leaf  quality  as  reflected 
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by  a  drastically  reduced  volume  of 
aroma,  the  low  level  of  flavor  and 
taste,  and  a  changed  chemical  make- 
up of  the  leaf. 

Trade   Barriers 

Trade  barriers  set  up  by  foreign 
governments  have  provided  serious 
obstacles  to  the  export  of  United 
States  flue-cured  tobacco  and  at  the 
same  time  have  encouraged  gains  in 
trade  by  foreign  competitors.  United 
States  leaf  has  had  to  contend  with 
a  wide  variety  of  restrictive  measures, 
but  the  most  important  barriers  im- 
posed by  major  tobacco  importing 
countries  are  these:  (1)  preferential 
tariffs,  (2)  guaranteed  purchase  ar- 
rangements, (3)  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, (4)  mixing  regulations,  (5) 
tobacco  monopolies,  and  (6)  import 
licenses,  quotas,  and  dollar  alloca- 
tions. The  United  Kingdom's  long- 
term  trade  arrangement  by  which  it 
guarantees  to  purchase  annually  spe- 
cific minimum  quantities  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  from  the  Rhodesian  Federa- 
tion and  its  preferential  tariff  on 
Commonwealth  tobacco,  which  is  21.5 
United  States  cents  per  pound  less 
than  on  imports  from  other  countries, 
have  been  instrumental,  for  example, 
in  bringing  about  a  decline  in  both 
the  volume  and  proportion  of  United 
States  flue-cured  exports  to  Britain. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  for  instance, 
the  United  Kingdom  took  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  flue-cured  exports  from 
this  country,  whereas  in  the  past  few 
years  this  share  has  declined  to 
around   one-third. 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  programs  in 
Canada,  the  Rhodesian  Federation, 
and  the  United  States  vary  consider- 
ably. The  United  States  program  is 
preoccupied  primarily  with  support- 
ing domestic  prices,  while  the  Rhode- 
sian program  is  oriented  chiefly 
toward    maintaining    a    high   level    of 
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exports.  The  Canadian  program,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  aimed 
at  accomplishing  both  purposes. 

Canadian    Program 

Canada's  production  controls  apply 
only  to  tobacco  grown  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  where  most  of  the  flue- 
cured  crop  is  produced.  There  is  ac- 
tually no  national  crop  control  law. 
Rather  the  flue-cured  growers  in  On- 
tario formed  their  own  organization 
to  administer  a  control  program.  The 
growers'  board,  which  has  the  approv- 
al of  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  has  the 
authority  to  control  production,  pro- 
vide for  orderly  marketing,  negotiate 
guaranteed  minimum  prices,  and  en- 
force production  and  marketing  pro- 
visions. The  board  is  also  empowered 
to  license  all  flue-cured  tobacco  grow- 
ers, to  refuse  a  license  to  persons 
who  do  not  have  the  experience,  finan- 
cial responsibility,  or  equipment 
necessary  for  production  of  the  crop, 
and  to  revoke  licenses  for  failure  to 
follow  specified  regulations.  Only  pre- 
scribed varieties  of  flue-cured  may  be 
grown,  production  is  controlled  by 
acreage  allotments,  and  all  flue-cured 
tobacco  farmers  are  required  to  reg- 
ister with  the  growers'  board.  (Mini- 
mum grade  prices  were  guaranteed 
through  the  1962  season.) 

Prior  to  1957,  Ontario  growers  sold 
their  tobacco  to  the  buyers  at  the 
farms  through  direct  negotiations. 
Since  1957,  however,  all  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  Ontario  has  been  sold  by 
a  unique  auction  system.  From  1957 
through  the  1962  season,  if  the  auc- 
tion price  was  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum grade  price  announced  for  a 
specific  grade,  this  "no-sale"  tobacco 
was  purchased  instead  by  the  grow- 
ers' board.  The  growers'  board  later 
attempted  to  dispose  of  this  surplus 
tobacco  through  d;rect  exports.  For 
the  past  several  years  no  price  sup- 
ports have  been  available  on  tobacco 
on  which  the  chemical  sucker  control, 
MH-30,  has  been  applied. 

Further  changes  were  made  in  On- 
tario's support  program  in  1963.  Un- 
der the  new  arrangement,  the  grower 
price  was  supported  under  a  deficiency 
payment  program  through  which  the 
Government  was  to  pay  the  growers 
a  deficiency  payment  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  1963  average 
price  and  the  agreed  support  price  of 
47   Canadian   cents   per   pound. 

Rhodesian   Program 

With  little  domestic  demand,  the 
Rhodesian  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
exports.  The  Federation's  lack  of 
acreage  controls  on  production  and 
the  absence  of  a  price  support  pro- 
gram are  perhaps  the  biggest  differ- 
ences between  the  Rhodesian  and 
United  States  programs.  In  an  effort 


to  control  quality  of  production,  Rho- 
desian Federal  legislation  requires 
that  only  certain  varieties  of  flue- 
cured  seed  prescribed  on  a  govern- 
ment-approved list  can  be  grown  or 
distributed.  Legislation  also  provides 
for  indirect  quality  control  through 
compulsory  registration  of  all  flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers.  Because  the 
Rhodesian  tobacco  industry  is  highly 
dependent  upon  a  high  level  of  ex- 
ports, the  government  makes  special 
efforts  to  guarantee  export  markets 
through  bilaterial  trade  arrangements. 

Government  Program  in  United  States 

United  States  production  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  since  1933  has  been 
heavily  influenced  by  a  Government 
tobacco  program  aimed  at  regulating 
production  and  maintaining  prices. 
Various  methods  of  control  and  sup- 
port were  employed  during  the  early 
years  of  this  program,  and  in  one 
year,  1939,  the  entire  program  was 
inoperative  because  farmers  voted 
against  the  proposed  controls. 

The  program  put  into  effect  in 
1940,  with  moderate  changes  and  ad- 
ditions since,  provides  the  basis  for 
the  present  system  of  control.  This 
program  is  based  on  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  with  penalties 
for  excess  marketings  and  price  sup- 
port for  complying  farmers.  The  mar- 
keting quota  for  each  individual  farm- 
er is  the  production  on  his  allotted 
acreage.  Marketing  quotas  are  put 
into  effect  when  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  a 
referendum.  When  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect,  farmers  who  plant  with- 
in their  acreage  allotments  are  en- 
titled to  price  supports.  The  penalty 
for  growers  who  exceed  their  acre- 
age allotments  is  loss  of  direct  price 
support  and  a  marketing  penalty  on 
the  excess  production.  A  variety  dis- 
count under  which  undesirable  vari- 
eties of  flue-cured  are  supported  at 
one-half  the  support  price  for  com- 
parable grades  of  other  varieties  was 
added  to  the  support  program  in  1957 
and  has  continued  since. 

The  United  States  price  support 
program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  has 
had  a  decided  influence  on  the  level 
of  average  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers and  also  on  the  quality  of  leaf 
produced.  In  turn,  prices  and  quality 
of  the  tobacco  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  country's  flue-cured 
exports. 

Price   Support   Program 
and  Average  Prices 

Under  the  Government  price  sup- 
port program,  United  States  farmers 
have  been  assured  of  an  effective 
minimum  price  for  their  tobacco.  Be- 
cause price  supports  which  have 
served  successfully  as  a  floor  under 
prices  have  trended  upward,  flue- 
cured  prices  have  also  drifted  in  the 
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same  direction  and  have  no  doubt 
been  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  without  such  a  program.  The 
variation  in  average  prices  from  year 
to  year  has  also  tended  to  be  reduced. 
The  many  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  calculating 
parity  and  the  support  level  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  uptrend  of 
support  prices.  Largely  because  of 
changes  in  the  support-price  formula, 
the  applicable  loan  level  has  risen 
from  15  cents  per  pound  in  1940, 
when  the  loan  level  was  based  on  75 
percent  of  parity  and  the  base  period 
used  in  calculating  parity  was  August 
1919-July  1929,  to  56.6  cents  in  1963, 
an  increase  of  277  percent.  Actually, 
flue-cured  tobacco  was  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity  from  October 
1942  through  1959.  Had  the  1919-29 
base  period  remained  in  effect  through 
1963,  the  loan  level  would  have  in- 
creased from  15  cents  to  43.6  cents, 
or  by  191  percent.  If  the  August 
1934-July  1939  base  period  which  first 
became  applicable  in  1941  had  stayed 
in  effect,  the  level  of  support  by  1963 
would  have  risen  from  15  cents  to 
53.4  cents,  or  by  256  percent.  Had  use 
of  the  modernized  parity  formula  first 
effective  in  1950  continued,  the  1963 
support  level  would  have  been  65.5 
cents  per  pound  or  337  percent  above 
the  1940  level. 

90  Percent  Parity 

Support  levels  from  1950  through 
1957  at  90  percent  of  parity  calcu- 
lated under  the  modernized  parity 
formula  were  only  slightly  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
use  of  the  1934-39  base  period  been 
continued.  By  1958  and  1959,  how- 
ever, maintaining  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  using  the  modern- 
ized parity  formula  for  computing 
parity  resulted  in  supports  which 
were  much  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  under  the  old  method,  us- 
ing 1934-39  as  the  base  period.  Con- 
cern over  rising  support  prices  and 
the  continuing  decline  in  the  United 
States  share  of  the  world  market  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  led  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  has  reduced  the 
year-to-year  increase  in  the  support 
level   considerably   since   1959. 

Just  as  the  level  of  price  supports 
has  been  important  in  determining 
farmers'  average  prices  for  flue-cured 
leaf,  so  also  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  influenced  average 
export  prices.  With  the  rising  trend 
in  growers'  season  average  prices, 
average  export  prices  have  also 
trended  upward.  Average  export 
prices  have  risen  even  faster,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  growing  propor- 
tion of  United  States  flue-cured  ex- 
ports which  consists  of  the  better 
grades  of  higher  priced  leaf  and  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion exported   on   a   stemmed   basis. 


Scatter-diagram  analysis  of  the 
data  reveals  that  there  is  apparently 
a  fairly  close  relationship  between 
average  export  prices  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  and  the  United  States  share 
of  Free  World  exports  of  the  flue- 
cured  leaf.  As  average  export  prices 
have  risen,  the  United  States  share  of 
total  exports  has  decreased.  In  fact, 
for  each  five-cent  increase  in  average 
export  prices,  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  about  two  and  one-half  percentage 
points  in  the  United  States  share  of 
Free  World  exports. 

Price  Support  Program   and  Quality 

The  Government's  attempt  to  regu- 
late flue-cured  production  through 
acreage  controls  has  long  been  a  com- 
panion program  with  price  supports. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  export 
trade,  acreage  controls  have  been 
important  primarily  because  of  their 
impact  on  quality.  This  program  of 
acreage  controls  has  influenced  leaf 
quality  through  its  effect  on  yields. 

Per-acre  yields  of  flue-cured  tobac- 
co have  trended  upward  for  the  past 
45  years.  The  uptrend  in  yields  ap- 
pears definitely  to  have  accelerated 
under  Government  acreage  controls, 
however.  Yields  per  acre  have  risen 
faster  since  1934,  the  first  year  acre- 
age controls  became  effective,  than 
during  the  period  from  1919  through 
1933  when  there  were  no  controls  on 
acreage.  Flue-cured  yields  have  risen 
even  faster  since  the  mid-1940's  when 
acreage  harvested  began  to  trend 
downward  under  the  influence  of  the 
control    program. 

As  acreage  has  been  cut  under  the 
control  program,  farmers  have  at- 
tempted to  offset  the  smaller  acreage 
by  growing  more  tobacco  per  acre. 
In  doing  so,  many  have  adopted  cul- 
tural practices  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  yields  but  which 
at  the  same  time  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  lower  quality 
tobacco.  The  proportion  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  sales  grading  fair  and  below 
increased  from  70  percent  in  1946  to 
90  percent  in  1963.  Proportions  of 
better  quality  leaf — that  grading 
choice,  fine,  and  good — became  corre- 
spondingly smaller.  During  this  same 
period,  average  yields  per  acre  rose 
from  1,137  pounds  to  1,975  pounds,  an 
increase  of  nearly  75  percent. 

Data  are  not  available  on  a  com- 
parable basis  to  show  the  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  United 
States  leaf  and  this  country's  share 
of  the  Free  World  market  for  flue- 
cured.  Many  observers,  however,  find 
reason  to  believe  that  the  growing 
volume  of  poorer  quality  flue-cured 
leaf  in  this  country,  priced  noncom- 
petitively,  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  decline  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  world  trade. 


The   Federation   of  the  Rhodesias   and   Nyasa- 
land    was    dissolved    on    December    31,     1963. 


BOOK  ON  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY  PRODUCED 
BY  S.  C.  NEWS  MAN 


The  first  comprehensive  history  vol- 
ume on  the  textile  industry  In  North 
Carolina  has  appeared  in  a  800-page 
book  entitled  "Textile  Leaders  of  the 
South." 

Produced  by  James  R.  Young,  as- 
sociate editor  and  business  editor  of 
the  Anderson  Daily  Mail  and  Inde- 
pendent in  Anderson,  S.  C,  the  book 
describes  the  efforts  and  success  of 
many  men  and  women  in  the  giant 
industry  as  recorded  by  a  dozen 
writers. 

North  Carolina's  textile  history  was 
written  by  R.  W.  Griffin.  Special  ar- 
ticles were  prepared  by  Dameron  Wil- 
liams of  Gastonia.  Associate  editor 
was  L.  P.  Walker  of  Gastonia. 

The  volume  has  312  photos  and  line 
drawings,  and  over  4,000  names  as- 
sociated with  the  industry,  starting 
at  1808,  and  geographically  covers 
such  family  firms  as  the  Waldensians 
in  Western  N.  C.  to  the  vast  Gant  and 
Holt  families  of  Lexington  and  Bur- 
lington. The  knitting  industry,  under- 
ware,  production  grey  goods  mills  and 
struggles  of  the  early  synthetics  in- 
dustries headed  by  the  late  J.  Spencer 
Love  are  accounted  for  in  detail. 

North  Carolina  features  include  the 
Carolina  mills  headed  by  Julius  W. 
Abernethy,  John  Hampton  Adams,  the 
Amos,  Millis  and  Kearns  families  of 
High  Point,  Ashby  L.  Baker  of  Swep- 
sonville,  T.  C.  Barber  in  Mt.  Airy, 
William  M.  Barnhardt  who  built  a 
considerable  specialized  business  in 
Charlotte,  Karl  Bishopric  at  Spray 
Cotton  Mills  and  the  John  W.  Clark 
interests  in  several  cities. 

The  Kannapolis  story  runs  several 
pages  with  photos  of  the  Cannons  and 
their  first  office,  and  of  one  of  their 
close  associates,  the  late  A.  L.  Brown. 

The  story  of  the  first  air  condition- 
ing invention  is  recalled  in  relating 
the  business  life  of  Stuart  Warren 
Cramer. 

Others  are  Robert  Fulton  Crain  of 
Gaston  County  who  went  through  con- 
siderable adversity  before  he  achieved 
success,  I.  Fletcher  Craven,  who  at 
80  years  old  was  proclaimed  citizen 
of  the  year  at  Ramseur,  and  Milton 
S.  Erlanger  at  Salisbury. 

Cleveland  County  personalities  are 
John  R.  Dever,  John  F.  Schenck, 
R.  T.  LeGrand,  Sr.,  and  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner. 

Around     Concord,    the    book    deals 

(See  TEXTILE  BOOK,  page  84) 
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CHANGING  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  ELIMINATES  SOME  JOBS,  CREATES  OTHERS 


From    The  ESC  Occupational  Analysis  Field  Center 
Milton  Bass,  Arthor       Clarence  Bass,  Supervisor 


The  tobacco  manufacturing  picture 
in  North  Carolina  is,  indeed,  a  big 
picture.  Approximately  33,000  North 
Carolinians  are  working  in  tobacco 
processing  in  a  typical  month,  en- 
gaged in  the  initial  processing  after 
the  tobacco  leaves  the  sales  ware- 
house and  ending  with  a  finished 
package  of  cigarettes,  box  of  smok- 
ing tobacco,  container  of  snuff, 
or  plug  of  chewing  tobacco.  While 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
finished  tobacco  products  does  not 
vary  to  a  great  extent,  employment  in 
stemming  and  redrying  varies  widely 
from  a  low  in  July  of  about  2,750 
workers  to  a  high  of  over  21,000  in 
October.  Over  a  third  of  North  Caro- 
lina's one  hundred  counties  (36)  par- 
ticipate in  tobacco  processing  to  some 
extent,  ranging  in  average  monthly 
employment  from  a  high  of  over  15,000 
down  to  one.  The  top  ten  counties  in 
number  of  workers  employed  in  tobac- 
co processing  in  an  average  month 
are  as  follows:  Forsyth,  15,488;  Dur- 
ham, 6,182;  Rockingham,  2,392;  Guil- 
ford, 2,342;  Wilson,  1,014;  Pitt,  730; 
Vance,  653;  Nash,  649;  Lenoir,  607; 
and  Wayne,  438. 

Immediately  after  tobacco  has  been 
purchased  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
first  processing  is  stemming  and  re- 
drying.  North  Carolina  has  a  large 
number  of  stemming  and  redrying 
plants  which  not  only  process  tobacco 
grown  in  this  State  but  also  a  large 
percentage  of  tobacco  grown  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

Tobacco  is  grown  by  thousands  of 
North  Carolina  farm  families,  usually 
in  small  acreages,  in  both  eastern 
and  western  counties.  Bright  leaf  to- 
bacco grown  in  eastern  counties  is 
combined  by  the  manufacturers  of  to- 
bacco products  with  the  dark  and 
heavier  burley  tobacco  from  the  west- 
ern counties  and  with  imported  aro- 
matic tobaccos  from  several  Asian 
countries.  When  one  considers  the 
many  farmers  and  their  employees, 
the  sales  warehouse  employees  (who 
handle  the  sale  of  over  700  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  over  400  million 
dollars)  and  tobacco  importers,  the 
tobacco  picture  grows  larger  still. 
Much  of  North  Carolina's  bulk  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  its  tobacco  products, 
are  exported  throughout  the  world. 
So  to  this  already  big  picture,  we 
could  add  several  hundred  more  who 
are  engaged  in  tobacco  exportation. 

But  there  are  still  several  thousand 
more  employees  who  add  to  tobacco's 
big  picture   in    North    Carolina.    The 


tobacco  acreage  is  controlled  by  the 
government.  In  addition  to  enforcing 
acreage  control,  the  government  sup- 
ports the  price  of  tobacco  sold  by  the 
farmer  by  purchasing  and  storing  to- 
bacco that  sells  below  a  stipulated 
price,  so  we  could  add  several  hundred 
of  these  government  workers  to  our 
employment  picture. 

Indirect  Employment 

The  number  of  employees  who  are 
indirectly  connected  with  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
A  very  sizeable  number  of  persons  is 
employed  in  sawing  staves  and  as- 
sembling tobacco  hogsheads.  This 
phase  of  the  tobacco  business  is 
shared  in  by  many  small  lumber  mills 
which  are  equipped  to  saw  and  plane 
wood  and  factories  which  assemble  the 
hogsheads.  Paper  for  cigarettes  is 
manufactured  in  North  Carolina  by  a 
paper  mill  which  employs  several 
hundred  workers.  In  addition  to  these 
plants,  one  of  the  larger  smoking  pipe 
manufacturers  is  located  in  western 
North  Carolina,  which  employs  over 
200  workers. 

If  one  were  to  consider  other  em- 
ployees who  have  an  indirect  connec- 
tion with  tobacco  in  this  State,  the 
list  would  become  endless.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  the  hundreds  of  to- 
bacco wholesalers;  thousands  of  to- 
bacco retailers  in  both  over-the-coun- 
ter sales  and  vending  machine  sales; 
there  are  the  real  estate  dealers  who 
sell  homes  to  customers  whose  income 
is  derived  from  tobacco ;  there  are  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  which  are  sent 
the  children  of  tobacco  workers;  the 
grocers,  clothiers,  automobile  dealers, 
physicians,  hospitals,  drug  stores, 
recreation  enterprises,  service  stations, 
and  many  others  who  derive  a  por- 
tion of  their  income  from  tobacco 
workers.  Nationally,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  nearly  $8  billion  is  spent 
for  tobacco  products;  that  more  than 
a  million  workers  are  employed  both 
directly  and  indirectly  in  some  phase 
of  tobacco  manufacturing,  growing, 
selling,  and  other  activities,  and  that 
more  than  $4  billion  is  received  in  the 
form  of  taxation  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  North  Carolina's 
share  in  this  economic  picture,  as  both 
a  principal  grower  and  manufacturer 
of  tobacco,  is  indeed  an  impressive 
one. 

Job  Data  Updated 

North  Carolina's  approximately  33,- 
000  workers  engaged  in  stemming  and 
redrying,  storing,  and  manufacturing 


tobacco  products  are  employed  in  ap- 
proximately 450  distinctive  jobs.  The 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina,  through  its  Occupa- 
tional Analysis  Field  Center,  verified 
tobacco  jobs  as  a  part  of  its  contribu- 
tion toward  updating  the  1949  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Ti- 
tles. Analysts  Jack  D.  Edwards,  Don- 
ald Brande,  Robert  C.  Babcock,  and 
Walter  T.  Boykin,  Jr.,  visited  19  to- 
bacco plants,  which  employed  22,597 
workers  at  the  time  of  their  studies. 
Fourteen  of  these  tobacco  plants,  em- 
ploying 20,892  workers,  are  located  in 
North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina 
study  involved  stemming  and  redry- 
ing, prizing  (storing),  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  pipe  tobacco.  Five  plants 
included  in  the  study  are  located  in 
the  Tampa,  Florida,  area.  These 
plants,  employing  1,750  workers,  man- 
ufacture cigars.  The  Florida  study 
was  assigned  to  the  North  Carolina 
Field  Center  because  of  this  center's 
familiarity  with  tobacco  processing. 
No  cigars  have  been  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina  since  the  early  1950's. 
The  424  jobs  listed  in  the  1949  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  were  observed  and 
studied.  Forty  two  new  jobs  were  ad- 
ded to  the  Dictionary  and  15  jobs  had 
become  obsolete. 

Obsolete  Jobs 

Five  of  the  jobs  that  had  become 
obsolete  were  connected  with  revenue 
stamps  which  were  at  one  time  placed 
on  finished  tobacco  products. 

A  Carton  Bander,  Hand,  became 
obsolete  when  the  factory  stopped 
placing  decorative  bands  on  cigarette 
cartons.  Instead  of  bands,  sleeves  are 
now  used,  and  are  placed  on  cartons 
by  the  salesman. 

The  Cigarette  Maker,  Hand,  became 
obsolete  when  manufacturers  stopped 
making  cigarettes  in  odd  or  unusual 
sizes.  All  cigarettes  are  now  mass  pro- 
duced in  standard  sizes. 

The  Slider  became  obsolete  when 
manufacturers  discontinued  the  use 
of  cigarette  boxes  which  closed  by 
a  sliding  action,  similar  to  closing  a 
match  box. 

A  Hydraulic  Lift  Operator  became 
obsolete  when  manufacturers  rede- 
signed their  buildings  so  that  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  did  not  have  to  be 
lifted  from  one  floor  to  another. 

The  Cigarette  Book  Folder  became 
obsolete  when  machinery  was  rede- 
signed so  that  cigarette  papers  were 
folded  automatically.  Also  the  sale  of 
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"roll-your-own"  tobacco  declined  dras- 
tically after  the  publication  of  the 
1949  edition  of  the  Dictionary. 

The  Container  Hopper  wiped  off  ex- 
cess glue  from  packages.  This  job  be- 
came obsolete  as  a  result  of  rede- 
signed glue  dispensing  machines  so 
that  glue  is  now  dispensed  in  adhe- 
sive strips,  fastened  to  the  paper  by 
heat  and  cut  precisely  so  no  excess  is 
left. 

A  Flat  Fifties  Checker  became 
obsolete  when  manufacturers  discon- 
tinued this  type  of  packaging  prior 
to   World   War  II. 

The  Cigarette  Package  Blank  Cut- 
ter became  obsolete  when  all  manu- 
facturers began  purchasing  precut 
boxes. 

A  Shift  Breaker,  who  performed  a 
variety  of  tasks  during  shift  changes, 
is  no  longer  employed;  rather  the 
shifts  overlap  long  enough  to  insure 
a  smooth  changeover. 

One  clerical  job,  one  semi-skilled 
job,  and  13  unskilled  jobs  were  found 
to  be  obsolete. 

New  Jobs 

Among  the  42  new  jobs  that  were 
added  to  the  Dictionary,  24  came 
about  as  a  result  of  new  machinery  or 
improvements  to  existing  machinery. 
New  jobs  will  be  assigned  titles  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security's 
staff  who  are  now  editing  and  publish- 
ing the  new  Dictionary  of  Occupation- 
al Titles.  Listed  here  are  some 
of  the  new  jobs  that  were  observed 
by  field  center  analysts,  and  a  brief 
summary  of  job  duties: 

Returned-Goods  Reworker  —  Feeds 
defective  packages  of  cigarettes  into 
a  machine  that  tears  package  from 
cigarettes  so  that  cigarettes  can  be 
salvaged  and  re-used. 

Tester;  Tester  Operator —  Tends  a 
machine  to  test  cigarettes  for  weight, 
moisture  content  and  size  of  tobacco 
shreds,  and  to  test  the  strength  of 
cellophane  wrapping. 

Can  Turner — Feeds  snuff  cans  into 
a  machine  that  attaches  premium  cou- 
pons. 

Drum  Repairman — Cleans  and  re- 
pairs drums  of  cigarette-making  ma- 
chines. 

Package  Tray-up  Girl  —  Removes 
overflow  packages  of  cigarettes  from 
conveyor  and  separates  defective  pack- 
ages. 

Controller  Adjuster;  Service  Engi- 
neer— Tests,  repairs  and  adjusts  nu- 
cleonic  (a  combination  of  radioactive 
source  of  energy  and  electronic  circui- 
try) instruments  on  cigarette-making 
machines. 

Repairman,  Brightwood  Adjuster; 
— Repairs  and  adjusts  carton-form- 
ing machines. 

Boxer  Operator — Tends  a  machine 
that  forms  and  seals  cigarette  cartons. 

Bulker,  Cut  Tobacco — Tends  chutes 


and  raking  machine  to  feed  and  spread 
tobacco  evenly. 

Palletizer  Attendant  —  Tends  con- 
veyor and  palletizer  machine  to  load 
cases  of  cigarettes  on  pallets  and 
move  cases  by  conveyors.  Pushes  but- 
ton to  divert  cases  onto  separate  con- 
veyors according  to  brand  name  on 
case. 

Thermo- Vactor  Operator;  Vacuum 
Operator,  or  Conditioner  Operator — 
Operates  Thermo-Vactor  machine  (a 
steam-pressure  chamber)  to  moisten 
tobacco  in  hogsheads. 

Blender,  Snuff — Tends  machine  that 
blends  tobacco  and  sweetener  prior  to 
being  ground  into  snuff. 

Automatic  Packer  Operator;  Auto- 
matic Press  Operator — Tends  a  ma- 
chine that  automatically  fills  and 
packs  tobacco  in  hogsheads,  using  a 
hopper  and  a  hydraulic  ram. 

Case  Packing  and  Case  Sealing  Ma- 
chines Operator;  Container-Packer 
Operator;  Pack-O-Matic  Operator  — 
Tends  a  machine  that  packs  cartons  of 
cigarettes  in  cases,  seals,  counts  and 
weighs  cases.  Machine  automatically 
stops  when  a  carton  or  a  case  is  in- 
completely filled. 

Cigarette  Packing  Machine  Chief 
Operator — Inspects  a  line  of  cigarette 
packing  machines  and  repairs  and  ad- 
justs  machines   as   necessary. 

Cigarette  Making  Machine  Chief 
Operator;  Cigarette  And  Assembly 
Machine  Chief  Operator — Inspects  a 
line  of  cigarette  making  machines  and 
repairs  and  adjusts  machines  as  neces- 
sary. 

Cigarette  and  Filter  Chief  Inspec- 
tor— Inspects  plain  and  filter-tipped 
cigarettes  to  detect  imperfections  and 
compiles  records  of  imperfections. 

Weigh-Belt  Operator  —  Observes 
weight  gauge  and  poundage  meter  on 
a  control  panel  of  conveyor  to  deter- 
mine if  specified  amount  of  strip  to- 
bacco is  being  converted  into  redry- 
ing  machine. 

Turkish  Line  Attendant;  Virginia 
Line  Attendant — Tends  conveyors  and 
machines  that  blend  domestic  and  im- 
ported tobaccos,  setting  timers  to  con- 
trol speed  of  blending  and  feeding  and 
setting  scales  to  control  amount  of 
tobacco  fed  into  blender. 

Among  the  42  new  jobs  added  to 
the  Dictionary,  four  are  clerical;  four 
are  skilled;  15  are  semi-skilled,  and 
19  are  unskilled. 

Among  the  remaining  jobs  in  the 
Dictionary,  analysts  rewrote  the  job 
definitions  based  on  their  observations 
and  interviews,  and  incorporated  job 
changes  that  had  occurred  since  1949. 
In  some  cases  the  duties  were  some- 
what different  but  not  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent to  warrant  a  new  job  definition. 
Only  three  jobs  defined  in  the  1949 
edition  were  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  study  exactly  as  they  were  per- 
formed prior  to  1949  and  needed  no 
revision. 
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Improved  Manufacturing  Technique 

Since  1949,  the  cigarette  making 
machine,  which  has  been  in  use  since 
the  late  1800's,  has  been  improved. 
New  methods  of  cartons  and  case 
packing  have  come  into  use,  and  con- 
veyor systems  have  become  more  so- 
phisticated. This  reengineering  has 
brought  about  some  of  the  new  jobs 
connected  with  machine  tending,  feed- 
ing, offbearing,  repairing  and  adjust- 
ing, as  well  as  some  jobs  connected 
with  inspecting.  Since  1949  the  use  of 
filter-tipped  cigarettes  has  increased 
tremendously,  but  jobs  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  filter  tips  are  a 
part  of  the  paper  industry  which 
manufactures  the  filters  for  the  to- 
bacco industry. 

Trends 

It  appears  likely  that  cigarette  mak- 
ing and  packing  machines  will  become 
even  more  automated  to  the  extent 
that  future  edtions  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  will  continue  to 
reflect  many  job  changes.  It  also  ap- 
pears likely  that  the  tobacco  industry 
will  become  more  involved  in  labora- 
tory testing  in  the  future  which  will 
mean  more  jobs  of  a  professional  or 
technical  nature. 

The  North  Carolina  Occupational 
Analysis  Field  Center,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Clarence  C.  Bass,  has  the 
tobacco  industry  among  its  permanent 
assignments.  It  will  be  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  Center  to  keep  abreast  with 
jobs  in  the  tobacco  processing  and 
manufacturing  industries  so  that  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles  will  reflect  current 
and  reliable  job  data. 
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Organized  to  study  the  association  of  smoking  and 
health,  this  Council  for  ten  years  has  given  more 
than  500  grants-in-aid  to  scientists  and  doctors  to 
assist    in    tobacco    research    throughout    the    U.    S. 


Titk  Council  Fok  Tobacco  Research -U.S.A. 

SUCCESSOR   TO    THE 
TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 


By  Timothy  V.  Hartwett,  Chairman 


During  the  past  ten  years  the  Coun- 
cil for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A., 
which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Commit- 
tee, has  conducted  a  major  program 
of  research  on  the  relationships  of 
smoking  to  human  health.  This  pro- 
gram was  first  established  in  1954  by 
representatives  of  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, growers  and  warehousemen. 

The  Council,  or  Committee  as  it  was 
then  known,  was  organized  to  study 
questions  arising  out  of  statistical 
studies  which  suggested  the  possibility 
of  an  association  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  a  number  of  chronic 
diseases. 

Distinguished  scientific  advisors 
have  helped  to  plan  and  direct  the 
research  program  of  the  Council: 
Principal  among  these  advisors  is  the 
Scientific  Director  of  the  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research,  Dr.  Clarence  Cook 
Little,  an  internationally  known  gene- 
ticist and  cancer  scientist,  former 
university  president  and  director 
emeritus  of  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Laboratory  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  for 
the  past  10  years. 

At  the  outset,  the  Council  deter- 
mined it  would  assist  health  research 
through  a  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  scientists  and  doctors  working  in 
their  own  medical  and  academic  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  nation.  The 
Council  has  not  established  any  lab- 
oratory research  facilities  of  its  own. 
Requests  For   Aid 

Once  the  research  purposes  of  the 
Council  became  known,  applications 
for  support  of  various  scientific  proj- 
ects began  to  be  received.  In  order  to 
evaluate  these  applications  for  grants- 
in-aid  and  in  order  to  establish  the 
general  outlines  of  the  Council's  poli- 


cies a  panel  of  well-known  doctors  and 
scientists  was  selected  to  serve  as  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Council. 

Today,  the  membership  of  the  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A.  in- 
cludes the  following:  Richard  J.  Bing, 
M.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Medicine,  College  of 
Medicine,  Wayne  State  University; 
McKeen  Cattell,  M.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pharmacology,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College;  Leon  0. 
Jacobson,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Paul  Kotin,  M.D., 
Associate  Director  for  Field  Studies, 
National  Cancer  Institute;  Kenneth 
M.  Lynch,  M.D.,  Chancellor,  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina;  Stanley  P. 
Reimann,  M.D.,  Director  Emeritus, 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research; 
William  F.  Rienhoff,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Surgery,  School  of 
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Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Edwin  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics, Harvard  University.  Dr.  Howard 
B.  Andervont,  Scientific  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, has  most  recently  agreed  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board,  after  careful 
consideration,  has  approved  more  than 
500  grants — 220  initial  grants  and 
over  300  renewals — to  scientists  work- 
ing in  some  100  medical  schools,  lab- 
oratories and  hospitals  throughout 
the  country.  Acting  on  the  basis  of 
this  Board's  recommendations,  the 
Council  has  awarded  research  funds 
totaling  almost  $7,000,000. 

Something   Amiss   In   Findings 

The  job  which  faced  the  Council 
for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A.  in 
1954,  and  which  still  faces  it  today, 
was  a  very  complex  one.  A  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  in  a  recent  scien- 
tific article  pointed  out,  "statistics 
are  held  to  show  that  cigarette 
smokers  die  earlier  than  non-smokers 
from  more  than  a  score  of  different 
diseases.  Among  these  cancer  of  the 
lung  is  mentioned  most  prominently." 
He  went  on  to  say,  "the  number  of 
diseases  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking  is  something  of  an  embar- 
rassment. Several  statisticians  have 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  impor- 
tant causes  of  disease  are  more 
specific  in  selecting  some  particular 
organ  or  organ  system  for  attack. 
Can  it  really  be  true  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  able  to  cause  or  seriously 
aggravate  so  many  quite  different 
human  ailments?  To  many  this  lack 
of  specificity  is  a  stumbling  block 
suggesting  that  something,  somewhere 
is  amiss  in  the  findings." 

Nonetheless,  the  Council  has  set 
out  to  try  to  define  and  understand 
the  cause  of  a  number  of  different 
human  ailments. 

Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  in  his 
most  recent  annual  report,  discusses 
research  findings  in  studies  of  lung 
cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  chronic 
respiratory  ailments,  peptic  ulcers  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  scientific 
areas. 

In  summarizing  the  10-year  pro- 
gram of  the  Council  Dr.  Little  states, 
"significant  advances  have  occurred 
in  scientific  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. "However,"  he  continues, 
"as  is  often  the  case  in  basic  scientific- 
exploration,  intensive  research  has 
raised  more  new  questions  than  it  has 
answered;  the  task  before  us  is,  if 
anything,  larger  and  more  complex 
than  it  appeared  a  decade  ago,  and 
the  major  research  problems  under- 
lying the  relationships  of  smoking  to 
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health,    though    somewhat    better    de- 
fined, remain  formidable." 

Dearth  Of  Evidence 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  extensive 
research  supported  by  the  Council 
does  not  provide  a  basis  for  at  least 
some  preliminary  judgments.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Council's  Associate  Scien- 
tific Director,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett, 
recently  wrote  in  an  article  for  the 
Yale  Scientific  Magazine,  "considering 
the  total  volume  of  work  carried  out 
during  recent  years,  however,  there 
still  seems  to  be  a  striking  dearth  of 
evidence  from  clinic  or  laboratory  to 
support  the  notion  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  major  factor  in  produc- 
ing or  aggravating  any  diseases  now 
contributing  importantly  to  mortal- 
ity." 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illu- 
strate how  the  Council  has  set  about 
the  job  of  studying  specific  health 
problems.  Lung  cancer  is  one  disease 
that  has  received  particular  emphasis 
in  the  Council's  research  program. 
Dr.  Little,  in  his  1963-64  annual  re- 
port, says  the  simplest  explanatory 
hypothesis  advanced  in  regard  to  lung 
cancer  was  the  possibility  that  to- 
bacco smoke  might  act  as  a  direct 
contact  carcinogen.  He  then  goes  on 
to  detail  dozens  of  Council-supported 
studies  which  were  designed  to  ex- 
plore this  theory. 

Artificial   Smoker 

In  the  very  beginning  it  was  neces- 
sary to  aid  in  the  development  of 
mechanical  smoking  devices  which 
could  produce  a  relatively  uniform 
smoke  condensate.  It  was  hoped  these 
devices  would  duplicate,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  manner  in  which  normal 
smoke  is  produced  by  cigarette  smok- 
ers. 

Early  experiments  had  ignored  the 
importance  of  combustion  conditions 
and  their  possible  effect  on  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  smoke  condensates. 
Since  the  development  of  improved 
mechanical  smoking  devices,  a  great 
number  of  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  actual 
effect  of  smoke  condensates  on  various 
biological  species  and  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, condensates  of  tobacco  smoke 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lungs 
of  several  animal  species  in  the  form 
of  solutions  or  suspensions  so  that 
dosages  were  higher  than  in  the  in- 
halation of  normal  smoke,  yet  these 
experiments  have  failed  to  produce 
carcinoma  of  the  lung.  This  is  merely 
one  example  of  dozens  of  such  at- 
tempts to  assay  the  effects  of  smoking. 

After  reviewing  ten  years  of  study 
in  this  field,  Dr.  Little  concludes  in  his 
most  recent  annual  report  that  the 
results  fail  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  smoke  can  act  as  a  direct  con- 
tact carcinogen  in  the  human  lung. 
He  states  that  study  of  other  theoreti- 


cally   possible    modes    of    action    will 
continue. 

Council-supported  studies  regarding 
peptic  ulcers  are  also  illustrative  of 
its  scientific  program.  A  statistical 
association  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  mortality  from  peptic  ulcers 
had  been  reported  by  some  investiga- 
tors. The  Council,  therefore,  sponsored 
a  series  of  studies  of  this  subject. 

Clinicians  believed  that  certain  phy- 
siological reactions,  particularly  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  acid  by  the  stom- 
ach, played  a  part  in  ulcer  production. 
Studies  were  instituted  to  examine 
the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on 
both  ulcer  patients  and  normal  sub- 
jects with  respect  to  a  number  of 
physiological  reactions  including  gas- 
tric secretion.  Finally,  smoking  was 
found  to  produce  no  significant  change 
in  virtually  every  one  of  the  physio- 
logical reactions  studied. 

Value  Of  Statistics  Questioned 

Studies  such  as  these  illustrate  one 
of  the  quandaries  often  encountered 
in  tobacco  and  health  research.  On  the 
one  hand,  statistical  indications  are 
presented  regarding  the  effects  of 
smoking,  while  clinical  studies  fail  to 
yield  support  for  these  indicatons. 
The  question  then  remains  as  to  what 
value  should  be  assigned  to  statistical 
studies  and  what,  if  any,  action  should 
be  taken. 

The  Council's  Associate  Scientific 
Director,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  re- 
cently discussed  this  problem.  He  said, 
"statisticians  agree  that  causation 
cannot  be  inferred  reliably  from  asso- 
ciation. Corroboration  is  essential.  In 
the  absence  of  corroboratory  clinical 
and  experimental  evidence,  judgments 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard  would  seem  to  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  scientific  conclusions,  and  to 
contain  a  considerable  element  of 
guess  and  gamble.  At  this  level  judg- 
ments differ  even  among  the  best 
minds." 

Dr.  Hockett  went  on  to  say,  "to 
many  thoughtful  people,  however,  it 
does  seem  reasonable  to  require  docu- 
mented clinical  and  experimental  ob- 
servations showing  how,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  under  what  conditions  cigar- 
ette smoking  can  cause  trouble  before 
any  sweeping  denunciation  of  smoking 
as  a  general  health  hazard  is  as- 
serted." 

Research   In   All   Phases 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A.,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  far  from  the  arena 
of  public  controversy.  The  Council 
has,  year  by  year,  made  its  own  in- 
dependent contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge.  Scien- 
tists and  researchers,  aided  by  the 
Council,  are  working  in  clinics  and 
laboratories  throughout  the  country. 

Furthermore,       the       Council      has 


sought  to  provide  active  leadership 
in  developing  new  research  ideas. 
During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  spon- 
sored 21  informal  conferences  where 
scientific  investigators  have  come  to- 
gether to  discuss  research  problems 
and  develop  new  research  ideas. 

Conferences  have  been  held  on 
problems  such  as  lung  pathology, 
bio-assay,  virology,  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, arteriosclerosis,  effects  of  nico- 
tine, tissue  culture,  chronic  lung  dis- 
eases and  the  psycho-physiological 
effects  of  smoking. 

In  addition,  the  Council  has  con- 
tributed to  the  training  of  young 
scientists  and  physicians.  Each  year 
a  fellowship  is  made  available  to  every 
medical  school  in  the  United  States 
to  support  at  least  one  degree  candi- 
date during  a  summer  or  "off-term" 
period  of  research  under  the  direction 
of  a  senior  staff  member.  No  special 
subject  of  study  is  required  for  these 
fellowships.  To  date,  640  pre-doctoral 
fellowships  have  been  awarded. 

After  ten  years  the  Council  is  still 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  provid- 
ing aid  and  assistance  to  research  into 
all  phases  of  tobacco  use  and  health. 

A  concrete  contribution  to  medical 
knowledge  has  emerged  out  of  the 
Council's  program.  In  fact,  its  gran- 
tees have  published  over  350  research 
papers  in  various  scientific  journals. 
The  Council  has  acted  as  co-sponsor 
on  many  research  projects,  cooperat- 
ing with  other  granting  agencies  such 
as  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  through  a  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Damon  Runyon 
Fund,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Today,  the  Council  is  encouraged 
regarding  the  outlook  for  a  solution 
of  the  medical  problems  which  have 
been  its  concern  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. As  Dr.  Little  notes  in  his  most 
recent  annual  report,  "new  agencies 
have  joined  in  the  scientific  effort  to 
understand  problems  of  tobacco  use 
and  human  health.  Recently  the 
American  Medical  Association  an- 
nounced a  multi-million  dollar  re- 
search effort.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  expanding  its  own  support 
of  research  in  this  area.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research — U.S.A. 
will  be  able  to  cooperate  and  effec- 
tively coordinate  its  program  of  re- 
search with  those  of  other  interested 
agencies.  The  result  can  only  be  an 
increase  in  medical  knowledge  which 
may  resolve  questions  regarding  to- 
bacco use  as  well  as  increase  the 
therapeutic  and  preventive  re- 
sources of  human  medicine  itself." 
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LIGGETT   and    MYERS 


TOBACCO    CO. 


In  1822,  in  a  small  shop  in  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  the  grandfather  of  John 
Edmund  Liggett  began  to  manufac- 
ture snuff. 

In  1833  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and 
in  1847  his  grandson  entered  the  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
company  name  became  J.  E.  Liggett 
&  Brother  in  1858.  George  S.  Myers 
entered  the  partnership  in  1873,  and 
the  firm  name  Liggett  &  Myers  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.  In  1878  the 
company  was  incorporated  in  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

By  1885  Liggett  &  Myers  had  be- 
come the  largest  manufacturer  of  plug 
chewing  tobacco  in  the  world,  ito 
leading  brand,  Star,  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1876.  In  the  1890's,  Liggett 
&  Myers  entered  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness with  brands  like  Sledge,  Crimps, 
Music,  Morey's  Best,  Sweet  Moments, 
Book,  Good  Form,  Tent,  and  Long 
Voyage.  John  Liggett  died  in  1897, 
and  in  1899  Liggett  &  Myers  became 
one  of  the  last  tobacco  manufacturers 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  American  To- 
bacco Company. 

In  1911  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  final  decision  that  dis- 
solved the  American  Tobacco  Trust 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Company  emerged  once  again 
and  this  time  was  incorporated  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  The  Dissolution 
Decree  assigned  12  manufacturing 
branches  to  Liggett  &  Myers  and  some 
625  brand  names  including  Chester- 
field. The  top  sellers  at  that  time, 
however,  were  Piedmont  and  Fatima 
cigarettes,  Star  and  Horse  Shoe  chew- 
ing tobaccos,  and  Duke's  Mixture  and 
Velvet  smoking  tobaccos.  Other  cigar- 
ette brands  included  American  Beauty, 
King  Bee  and  Home  Run. 

Liggett  &   Myers   Today 

In  1911,  Liggett  &  Myers  owned  22 
small  manufacturing  branches  located 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Richmond, 
Louisville,  San  Francisco,  Toledo, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  original  factory  built  in 
1884  by  W.  Duke  Sons  and  Company 
in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Today, 
Liggett  &  Myers  has  capital  assets  of 
almost    $400,000,000    and    is    widely 


owned  by  approximately  50,000  stock- 
holders, including  hospitals,  churches, 
educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, insurance  companies,  banks, 
trust  funds  and  thousands  of  individ- 
uals throughout  the  nation.  Since 
there  are  almost  4,000,000  shares  of 
common  stock  outstanding  the  aver- 
age shareholder  has  a  modest  holding 
of  about  80  shares.  The  company  has 
a  continuous  record  of  good  earnings 
and  generous  dividends  without  in- 
terruption since  its  incorporation  in 
1911. 

The  company's  assets  include  two 
large,  modern  cigarette  factories  in 
Durham  and  Richmond.  Also  located 
in  Durham  are  the  company's  modern 
research  laboratories,  leaf  buying 
department,  6 V2  miles  of  leaf  stor- 
ages, stemmery,  blending  plant,  a 
separate  smoking  tobacco  factory, 
and  a  new  printing  plant.  A  large 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  factory 
is  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  chew- 
ing tobacco  plant  of  the  Pinkerton 
Tobacco  Company,  an  unconsolidated 
subsidiary,  is  located  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Another  subsidiary,  the  Gary  Tobacco 
Company,  is  a  Turkish  leaf  buying 
and  processing  organization,  which 
was  formed  in  1915. 

Gary  has  resident  buyers  and  Tur- 
kish leaf  processing  plants  located 
in  Izmir,  Turkey,  and  in  Cavalla  and 
Xanthi,  Greece.  Liggett  &  Myers  also 
has  modern  leaf  processing  plants  in 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina;  Dan- 
ville, Virginia;  and  in  Lexington  and 
Paris,  Kentucky.  Company  sales  per- 
sonnel operate  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  company  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City. 

Liggett  &  Myers  has  approximately 
7,500  employees  whose  average  length 
of  service  is  well  over  ten  years. 
Working  conditions  are  excellent.  The 
factories  and  offices  are  air-condi- 
tioned and  contain  the  most  modern 
equipment  to  increase  comfort,  insure 
safety  and  guard  health.  Available  to 
employees  are  comprehensive  benefit 
plans,  including  an  employees  group 
hospital  and  surgical  benefit  plan,  an 
employees  group  life  insurance  plan, 
an  employees  retirement  plan.  Also 
available  is  an  employees  profit  shar- 
ing plan. 


Almost  1,000,000  people  have  visited 
the  modern  Liggett  &  Myers  cigarette 
factories  in  Durham  and  Richmond. 
About  50,000  visitors  are  welcomed  to 
Liggett  &  Myers  each  year.  As  a 
major  tourist  attraction,  these  guided 
factory  tours  bring  thousands  of  visi- 
tors from  every  state  and  from  many 
foreign  countries  as  well.  The  Liggett 
&  Myers  factory  tour  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  industrial  tours  in  the 
nation  today. 

The  Modern  Cigarette. 

Cigarettes  were  manufactured  in 
this  country  before  the  Civil  War  and 
were  originally  made  from  aromatic- 
Turkish  tobaccos.  The  first  blended 
cigarettes  appeared  in  1869  and  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Vir- 
ginia Bright  tobaccos.  Straight  Vir- 
ginia cigarettes  appeared  in  1875. 

Chesterfield  cigarettes  were  orig- 
inaly  introduced  by  the  Drummond 
Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis  in 
1896  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  In  1911 
Liggett  &  Myers  inherited  Chester- 
field, along  with  many  other  brand 
names.  In  1912  Liggett  &  Myers  re- 
introduced Chesterfield  as  a  Turkish- 
Virginia  blended  cigarette  packaged 
in  a  light  cardboard  box  that  opened 
with  a  flap  at  one  end  and  contained 
ten  cigarettes. 

In  1915  the  Chesterfield  package 
was  changed  to  a  tight  paper-and- 
foil  wrap,  the  so-called  cup  pack;  but 
more  important,  the  Chesterfield 
blend  was  changed.  Burley  and  Mary- 
land tobaccos  were  added  to  the 
Bright  and  Turkish  tobaccos  already 
included  in  the  formula.  In  1916 
Chesterfield  became  the  first  cigarette 
to  add  a  moisture-proof  overall  cover 
to  the  paper  and  tin  foil  cup  pack. 
This  extra  package  wrapper,  a  syn- 
thentic  material  called  glassine  paper, 
was  designed  to  keep  the  cigarettes 
fresh  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
more  attractive,  and  stronger,  cello- 
phane, which  was  adopted  in  1931. 

World  War  I  enhanced  the  demand 
for  the  Burley-blend  cigarette,  and  by 
1921  the  cigarette  had  passed  all 
other  forms  of  tobacco  usage.  Ches- 
terfield was  well   on   its   way   to  be- 
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MILTON  E.  HARRINGTON  was  elected  President  of  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  April  1,  196 J/.,  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  com- 
pany in  July.  A  native  fo  Greenville,  N.  C,  Harrington  joined  the  tobac- 
co company  in  193 h-  He  bacarne  a  Director  in.  1955  and  Vice  President, 
Leaf,  in  1960.  His  experience  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in- 
cludes factory  manager,  leaf  buyer  and  leaf  supervisor  before  he  became 
manager  of  the  Leaf  Department.  Harrington  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  National  Tobacco  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Director  of  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  Married  to  the  former  Bonnie  Windham  of  Farmville,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Duke  University.  The  Harrington's  have  one  son,  a  graduate 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


coming-    a    very    world-famous    name. 

The  present  design  of  the  Chester- 
field package  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  original,  except  that  some  of 
the  details  have  been  improved.  Early 
in  1951  both  faces  of  the  pack  were 
made  identical,  and  the  description  of 
the  blend  was  taken  off  the  "back"  and 
put  on  the  side.  In  1952  Chesterfield 
became  the  first  cigarette  to  be  mar- 
keted in  two  sizes:  both  king  (85 
millimeter)  and  regular  (70  milli- 
meter). 

The  Modern  Filter  Cigarette 

L&M,  the  modern  filter  cigarette, 
was  introduced  in  1952  in  the  regular 
size  (70  millimeter),  the  first  filter 
brand  introduced  by  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company.  A  few  months 
later  in  1953,  the  L&M  King  (85  milli- 
meter) was  introduced,  and  the  L&M 
Box  (80  millimeter)  was  added  in 
1956. 

The  first  filter  used  on  L&M  was 
the  result  of  several  years  of  inten- 
sive technical  research,  which  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  survey  of  all 
available  filter  material.  L&M's 
patented  "Miracle  Tip"  had  a  back- 
ground of  more  than  40  years  of 
scientific  research  dating  back  to  Lig- 
gett &  Myers'  emergence  as  a  new 
corporation  in  1911. 

The    filter    cigarette    was    not    new 


when  L&M  was  introduced  in  1952.  It 
had  been  a  popular  specialty  item  at 
a  premium  price  for  years,  and  its 
real  origin  traced  back  to  the  "mouth- 
piece" cigarettes  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  brand  name  L&M  was 
first  used  in  1876  in  St.  Louis  when 
a  new  brand  of  plug  chewing  tobacco 
was  introduced  in  honor  of  the  new 
tobacco  manufacturing  partnership 
of  Liggett  &  Myers. 

Lark   Enjoys    Unusual   Success 

Lark  cigarettes  were  introduced  in 
test  markets  in  early  1963  and  went 
into  national  distribution  later  in  the 
year.  During  its  first  year,  Lark  en- 
joyed exceptional  consumer  acceptance 
and  is  today  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  total  sales  of  the  com- 
pany. It  has  achieved  the  highest 
share  of  market  of  any  cigarette 
brand  introduced  in  recent  years. 
Meanwhile,  Lark  has  been  receved  in 
export  markets  overseas  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Lark  "just  didn't  happen."  Behind 
it  are  many  years  of  superior  scien- 
tific research  effort.  In  1954  Liggett 
&  Myers  began  a  broadly  based  pro- 
gram of  biological  research  on  tobacco 
smoke.  This  program,  financed  by 
Liggett  &  Myers  and  directed  by  the 


Located  in  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Research  Center  in  Durham,  this  engineering  pilot  plant 
area  contains  all  of  the  facilities  necessary  for  studying  tobacco  processing  and  cigarette 
manufacturing.    In     1954     the     company     began     extensive     research     on     tobacco     smoke. 


Company's  Research  Department,  has 
been  conducted  in  the  Life  Sciences 
Division  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  In  recent  years, 
this  research  has  centered  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  specially  treated  char- 
coal-granule filter.  This  new  filter, 
named  the  Keith  filter  after  one  of 
its  co-inventors,  is  the  filter  on  the 
Lark   cigarette. 

In  the  recent  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General's      Advisory     Committee      on 
Smoking  and  Health,  it  was  stated: 
"Activated  carbons  differ  markedly 
in    their   adsorption   characteristics. 
Carbon   filters   previously   employed 
in  cigarettes  do  not  have  the  spe- 
cific power  to  scrub  the  gas  phase. 
It   has   been   reported   that   a   filter 
containing    special    carbon-granules 
removes  gaseous  constituents  which 
depress  ciliary  activity." 
The    reference    cited    is    from    the 
paper  published  in  the  "New  England 
Journal    of    Medicine,"    authored    by 
C.  J.  Kensler  and  S.  P.  Battista,  scien- 
tists   of    Arthur    D.    Little,    Inc.    The 
specially  treated  charcoal-granule  fil- 
ter    discussed    in     the     Kensler    and 
Battista   paper  was   the   prototype   of 
the  Keith  filter  on  Lark  cigarettes. 

Liggett  &  Myers  has  not  made 
claims  of  health  benefits  which  might 
result  from  the  development  of  the 
Lark  cigarette,  but  the  Company  has 
pointed-out  that  the  3-piece  Keith 
filter,  with  its  exclusive  inner  chamber 
of  fortified  and  activated  charcoal 
granules,  is  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  the  selective  filtration  of  cigarette 
smoke.  In  the  scientific  and  lay  press, 
the  Lark  filter  has  been  described  as 
a  significant  contribution  to  cigarette 
smoking,  a  view  shared  by  the  only 
member  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Advisory  Committee  who  made  public 
his  personal  views. 

The  Wise  Men 
Liggett  &  Myers  has  a  long  stand- 
ing reputation  for  buying  top-quality 
leaf  at  the  tobacco  auctions.  Liggett 
&  Myers  buyers,  referred  to  affec- 
tionately as  the  "Wise  Men,"  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  tradition 
that  it  takes  fine  quality  leaf  to  make 
a    fine    cigarette.    They    attend    more 
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than  100  tobacco  auction  markets 
each  year  to  bid  competitively  for  the 
best  of  the  many  types  of  leaf  avail- 
able. These  tobacco  auction  markets 
are  located  in  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. The  aromatic  annual  called 
tobacco  is  the  fourth  largest  cash  crop 
in  the  United  States  and  demands 
more  attention  and  more  man-hours 
than  any  other  crop. 

It  all  started  with  the  modern 
Chesterfield  blend  in  1915,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  referred  to  in 
Chesterfield  advertising  as  "The  right 
combination  of  the  world's  best  to- 
baccos." It  takes  four  basic  types  of 
tobacco,  and  many  grades  of  each 
type,  to  make  the  popular  Chesterfield 
blend. 

The  first  basic  type  of  tobacco  is 
the  broad  leaf  known  as  Bright  to- 
bacco, so  named  because  of  the  bright, 
golden  yellow  color  of  its  cured  leaf. 
It  is  also  called  flue-cured,  because  of 
the  method  of  curing  it,  and  Virginia, 
because  of  its  origin  when  the  earliest 
settlers  found  the  Indians  smoking  it 
in  America. 

Bright  is  the  largest  of  all  tobacco 
crops  and  grows  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
northern  Florida.  At  its  best,  Bright 
leaf  is  mild  and  mellow  and  has  a 
very  delicate  flavor  and  aroma. 

The  second  basic  type  of  cigarette 
tobacco  is  Burley  which  grows  its 
finest  in  the  Bluegrass  country  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennesee.  Properly  air- 
cured  and  aged,  fine  Burley  adds  body 
and  full  flavor  to  the  top-quality 
cigarette  blends  developed  by  Liggett 
&  Myers.  The  third  basic  type  is 
Maryland,  also  air-cured  and  named 
for    its    state    of    origin,    which    adds 


more  flavor  and  smooth-burning  qual- 
ities to  the  formula.  The  fourth  type 
consists  of  sun-cured,  Turkish-type 
tobaccos  which  grow  best  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  countries.  About 
one-tenth  the  size  of  domestic  leaf, 
the  small-leaved  Turkish  is  highly 
spicy  and  aromatic  and  is  an  impor- 
tant flavor  ingredient  in  the  popular 
blended  cigarette.  A  Liggett  &  Myers 
cigarette,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  best  there  is  in  the  whole  world 
of  tobacco,  a  blend  that  represents 
more  than  a  half  a  million  farms,  a 
dozen  states  and  a  half  dozen  foreign 
lands. 

Fine   Quality    Points 

The  fine  quality  of  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  products  also  depends  on  the 
modern,  scientific  methods  of  process- 
ing the  leaf  after  it  is  bought  at 
auction.  First,  it  is  stemmed;  i.e.,  the 
midrib   is   removed.   Fingered   rollers, 


in  the  most  up-to-date  equipment, 
separate  the  tobacco  strips  from  the 
stems,  lifting  the  lighter  strips  by  air 
and  dropping  the  heavier  stems  away. 
Then,  the  tobaccos  are  uniformly 
packed  in  hogsheads  (1000-pound 
wooden  casks)  by  special  "prizing" 
equipment  designed  by  Liggett  & 
Myers  engineers.  The  hogsheads  are 
stored  in  six  miles  of  modern,  air- 
controlled  warehouses,  located  in  a 
vast  40-acre  "Sleepy  Hollow"  tract 
where  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  choice  tobaccos  are  aging 
in  the  wood,  like  vintage  wines,  for 
two  to  three  years.  Day  by  day  they 
ripen  and  mellow,  gaining  through 
their  long,  deep  sleep,  added  flavor 
and  aroma.  After  the  leaf  has  ripened 
to  full  maturity  in  hibernation,  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  then  uses  the  most 
advanced  equipment  and  the  latest 
methods  to  blend  the  many  tobaccos 
required  to  make  a  fine  cigarette.  The 


Dr.  William  Bates,  Jr.  (left).  Director  of  Research  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Keith, 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  are  co-inventors  of  the  three-piece  Keith 
filter   with   fortified   and   activated   charcoal   granules   on   the    Lark   cigarette. 


Cigarette  Making  machines  in  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany factories  in  Durham  and  Richmond  efficiently  produce  at 
rates   of   more    than    1200    cigarettes    per    minute    on    each    machine. 


In  split  seconds  this  machinery  automatically  inserts  20  cigarettes 
in  tin  foil  and  wrapper,  seals  the  package  with  the  closure  stamp, 
wraps     the     package      in     cellophane     and      affixes     the      pull      tab. 
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Miles  of  leaf  storage  warehouses  in   Durham   for  the  proper  aging   for  two   to  three   years  of 
millions    of    dollars    worth    of    tobacco    to    produce    L&M,    Chesterfield    and    Lark    cigarettes. 


blended  cigarette  calls  for  so  much 
Bright,  so  much  Burley,  just  the  right 
amount  of  Turkish,  and  Maryland. 
The  precise  percentages,  and  the  pre- 
cise tobaccos  in  each,  are  jealously 
guarded  trade  secrets. 

Finally,  the  Liggett  &  Myers  em- 
phasis on  quality  depends  on  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  of  cutting  the  to- 
baccos; of  processing  the  cut  tobacco; 
of  making  the  cigarettes  (including 
the  making,  cutting  and  attaching  of 
filters)  and  of  packaging,  cellophane 
wrapping,  cartoning  and  packing  the 
finished  cigarettes  into  shipping  cases. 
Fine  cigarettes,  born  of  a  tradition 
centuries  old,  are  today  the  result  of 
an  infinite  series  of  production  steps. 
The  end  product,  the  individual  cigar- 
ette, will  then  contain  its  full  share 
of  aroma,  flavor,  and  smoking  pleas- 
ure. When  the  L&M's,  Chesterfield's 
and  Lark's  leave  the  factory  for  dis- 
tribution warehouses  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  for  destinations 
overseas,  they  are  practically  weather- 
proof and  distance-proof. 

Advance  Total  Science  Of  Tobacco 

Technical  research  started  at  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  as  far  back  as  1911 
when  it  was  conducted  in  the  Com- 
pany's St.  Louis  plant  under  the 
supervision  of  Herman  Schreiber,  a 
chemist  trained  in  Germany.  In  1918 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  L.  Schulz, 
who  had  been  with  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  the  early  1920's,  when  industrial 
research  emerged  as  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  American  industry,  Liggett  & 
Myers  officials  pioneered  with  an  in- 
dustrial fellowship  arrangement  with 
Duke  University.  The  company  has 
continued  to  support  tobacco  research 
programs  at  Duke,  and  at  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  with  substantial 
grants,  which  are  made  each  year. 

Liggett  &  Myers  took  an  active  part 
during  the  1930's  in  establishing  the 
cigarette  paper  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Before  World  War  II,  most  of 
the  cigarette  paper  used  in  this  coun- 
try was  imported,  but  during  the 
War  imports  became  no  longer  avail- 
able and  the  paper  was  made  in  this 
country.  Today,  the  finest  cigarette 
paper  is  made  in  North  Carolina  with 
pure,  white,  smooth-burning  flax  fiber 
that  is  grown  principally  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Southwest. 

After  World  War  II,  Liggett  & 
Myers  centralized  its  research  opera- 


tions in  Durham,  which  had  become 
the  primary  location  of  the  company's 
leaf  buying,  tobacco  processing  and 
cigarette  manufacturing  operations. 
In  1950,  the  Company  completed  the 
most  modern  research  laboratories  in 
the  industry;  but  by  1958  the  "new" 
research  building,  despite  its  generous 
size  and  modern  design,  was  not  ade- 
quate for  the  company's  rapidly  ex- 
panding research  program.  A  new 
wing  that  more  than  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  original  building  was 
completed  in  1960.  The  new  wing  was 
constructed  so  that  another  floor  can 
be  added  when  further  expansion  be- 
comes necessary. 

The  work  of  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
Research  Department  starts  in  the 
soil  and  guides  the  company's  pur- 
chasing, manufacturing  and  market- 
ing activities.  Long  before  the  leaf 
buyers  go  to  the  auctions,  the  new 
crops  are  carefully  evaluated.  Samples 
from  many  farms  throughout  the  to- 
bacco growing  areas  are  checked  for 
quality,  and  detailed  chemical  analyses 
are  made.  Liggett  &  Myers  buyers 
know  in  advance  what  tobaccos  they 
are  going  to  look  for,  and  bid  for,  at 
auction.  The  Research  Laboratory 
adds  the  techniques  of  science  to  the 
traditional  art  of  buying  fine  leaf. 

In  brief,  the  research  program  at 
Liggett  &  Myers  over  the  years  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  new 
types  of  tobacco;  more  scientific  leaf 
buying  methods;  improvements  in  the 
planting,  growing,  harvesting,  curing, 
stemming,  ageing,  blending,  process- 
ing and  cutting  of  tobacco;  improve- 
ments in  the  making  and  packaging 
of  tobacco  products;  the  isolation  and 
evaluation  of  the  constituents  in  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  smoke  and  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  cigarette  fil- 
ters such  as  the  3-piece  Keith  Filter 
on  Lark  cigarettes. 

Liggett  &  Myers  research  staff 
members  are  encouraged  to  present 
their  findings  for  publication,  where 
such  publication  does  not  compromise 
the  company's  competitive  position 
in  the  industry.  Many  scientific  papers 
written  by  members  of  the  staff  have 
been  published  in  the  various  techni- 
cal journals.  The  research  work  re- 
ported in  these  papers  is  generally 
"pure,"  or  fundamental,  in  nature, 
and  as  such,  it  advances  the  total 
science  of  tobacco  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  basic 
knowledge  which  is  available  to  the 
entire  industry. 


Patents  granted  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment have  been  issued  in  the 
names  of  the  Company's  research 
staff  members  and  assigned  to  Liggett 
&  Myers,  and  there  are  patent  appli- 
cations pending.  They  cover  such 
things  as  new  techniques  for  process- 
ing tobaccos,  the  composition  of  cigar- 
ette filters  and  the  equipment  and 
processes  for  manufacturing  cigarette 
filters. 

The  Liggett  &  Myers  permanent  re- 
search staff  consists  of  more  than  90 
scientists  and  ancillary  personnel,  who 
have  in  the  aggregate  78  degrees 
from  35  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding 11  doctorates  of  science.  In 
addition,  Liggett  &  Myers  retains,  in 
a  consulting  capacity,  the  services  of 
able  scientists  who  are  members  of 
university  staffs,  as  well  as  those  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  leading  re- 
search and  engineering  firm.  The 
broad  range  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience  thus  available  plays 
an  important  role  in  Liggett  &  Myers 
research.  The  company  also  works 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  state  agricultural 
departments  in  a  continuing  program 
of  tobacco  improvement. 

World-Wide   Smoking   Pleasure 

When  Liggett  &  Myers  was  recog- 
nized in  1911,  there  were  less  than  10 
billion  cigarettes  sold  in  this  country, 
whereas  in  1963,  domestic  consump- 
tion totaled  some  510  billion,  and  al- 
most 41  billion  more  were  shipped 
overseas.  Today,  Liggett  &  Myers 
owns  almost  100  brand  names,  manu- 
factures 64  different  kinds  of  cigar- 
ettes and  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
baccos and  has  a  sales  volume  in 
excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Liggett  &  Myers  brands  are  avail- 
able in  approximately  1,500,000  retail 
outlets  in  the  United  States  alone. 
They  are  sold  by  Liggett  &  Myers  to 
about  5,000  customers  including 
wholesalers  and  large  retail  outlets 
such  as  drug  and  grocery  chains.  And, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Liggett  & 
Myers  sales  personnel  in  the  field 
promoting  the  company's  brands 
which  are  distributed  through  these 
complex  and  all-important  channels. 

Liggett  &  Myers  is  a  world-wide 
business.  The  company's  brands  are 
sold  in  134  countries  around  the 
world.  These  export  sales  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  overall 
business  of  the  Company. 

Thus,  the  small  tobacco  firm,  which 
started  142  years  ago,  is  today  a 
forward  looking  corporate  citizen, 
providing  desirable  jobs  with  modern 
employee  benefits  to  thousands  of  em- 
ployees; regular,  healthy  dividends 
to  thousands  of  shareholders;  and  the 
best  there  is  in  smoking  enjoyment 
to  millions  of  consumers  around  the 
world. 
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CIGARETTES—    TOBACCO     " 


P.  Lorillard  Company,  the  nation's 
oldest  tobacco  company,  has  its  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  plant  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  tobacco  country,  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  where  it  manu- 
factures Kent,  Newport,  Old  Golds, 
Spring  and  York  cigarettes  for  dis- 
tribution to  1%  million  retailers  in 
the  United  States  and  for  shipment 
to  more  than  100  countries  abroad. 
The  second  largest  employer  in 
Greensboro  (approximately  2,200  em- 
ployees— half  of  whom  are  women), 
P.  Lorillard  plays  a  leading  role  in 
the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire State  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
Greensboro  in  particular.  Both  the 
company  and  its  employees  actively 
support  local  charities,  hospitals  and 
civic  programs  such  as  the  Greens- 
boro United  Fund  and  the  Blood 
Donors  Program  of  Greensboro. 
Depart   From    Standard    Procedures 

P.     Lorillard's     Greensboro     plant, 
opened  in  1956  at  a  cost  of  $13  mil- 


lion, (at  that  time  the  largest  pri- 
vately financed  project  ever  under- 
taken in  North  Carolina)  was  planned 
and  built  in  every  detail  as  the  world's 
most  modern  cigarette  factory,  and 
featured  from  its  conception  de- 
partures so  great  from  standard  in- 
dustry procedures  that  new  complex 
machinery  had  to  be  specially  de- 
signed and  built.  Shortly  after  its 
opening,  the  plant  was  named  one  of 
the  "Ten  Top  Plants  of  1956"  by 
Factor  Magazine — the  first  time  any 
tobacco  factory  had  been  so  honored. 
Stretching  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  mile 
along  US  Highway  70  in  Greensboro, 
the  plant  covers  13  acres  on  an  80 
acre  plot,  and  since  its  1956  debut 
has  been  expanded  and  its  equip- 
ment continually  augmented  by  the 
latest  engineering  developments. 
Among  other  innovations  since  its 
opening,  a  fully  automated  cigarette 
packaging,  cartoning  and  packing 
system  was  installed. 


Doubled   In   Size 

In  recent  years  the  company  has 
put  greater  emphasis  than  ever  before 
on  scientific  research,  and  since  the 
plant  opened  in  1956  the  Research 
Department  has  more  than  doubled 
in  size.  In  the  multi-laboratory  re- 
search area,  Lorillard  scientists  and 
technicians  conduct  deep-probing  in- 
vestigations into  the  chemistry  of 
cigarette  smoke,  analyze  raw  tobacco 
leaves  straight  from  the  fields,  ex- 
plore new  methods  of  filtration,  new 
filter  ingredients,  new  types  of  cig- 
arette paper — in  short,  work  unre- 
mittingly to  find  improvement  in 
every  area,  which,  once  found,  are 
incorporated  as  soon  as  possible  in 
either  existing  or  new  products. 

The  entire  Lorillard  plant  is  built 
on  a  single  level  to  permit  tobaccos 
to  move  quickly  and  directly  through 
every  stage  of  making,  packing  and 
shipping.  Heart  of  the  facility  is  a 
giant  cigarette  making  and  packing 
room,  as  large  as  three  football  fields, 
which  can  produce  at  peak  capacity 
more  than  100  million  cigarettes  in 
an  eight-hour  shift. 

Maximum  Flexibility 

Because  tobacco  is  so  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  changes,  an  automatic 
"climate  control"  system  regulates 
temperature  and  humidity  in  each 
section  of  the  building.  Because  smok- 
ers' tastes  can  shift  rapidly,  (and  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  make  regu- 
lar, long-size,  king-size,  imperial  size 
and  filter-tip  cigarettes),  there  is 
maximum  flexibility — that  is,  room 
for  movement,  alteration,  or  replace- 
ment of  machinery  at  will. 

Tobacco  arrives  at  the  Greensboro 
plant  in  hogsheads.  Once  the  tobacco 
enters  the  processing  (or  blending) 
stage,  handling  becomes  automatic. 
Until  finished  cigarettes  roll  out  of 
each  of  the  plant's  making  machines 
at   a   rate   of   up    to    2,000    a    minute, 


P.   Lorillard's  prize-winning    single-level    plant  at  Greensboro,   covering    13  acres  of  an  80-acre  plot.  Opened  in   1956,  it  was  named  one  of  the  ten 
"Top  Plants  of  1956"  by  Factory  Magazin 


by  Factory  Magazine.  The  spectacular  plant  has  the  most  advanced  equipment  for  scientific  research  in  eight  laboratories. 
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Above  photo  shows  P.  Lorillard's  first  snuff 
mill  on  the  Bronx  River  in  New  York.  The 
nation's  oldest  tobacco  company,  P.  Loril- 
lard  traces  its  beginning  to  this  small 
factory  where  in  pre-Revolutionary  days  an 
apprentice  snuff  maker  set  up  business  to 
mass  produce  and  sell  tobacco  products 
"of  the   best  quality   and   flovor." 


At  the  company  laboratories  in  Greensboro, 
Lorillard  scientists  work  to  investigate  new 
methods  of  filtration,  new  filter  ingredients, 
new  types  of  cigarette  paper,  and  the 
chemistry  of  cigarette  smoke — all  these 
studies  and  many  more  involving  everv 
phase  of  tobacco  and  its  use  are  explored 
as  part  of  the  company's  efforts  to  be 
first    with    tomorrow's    cigarettes    today. 


Investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  by  scientists  employed  by 
Lorillard  have  led  to  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  many  hitherto-unknown 
compounds  and  groups  of  compounds  in 
cigarette  smoke — the  first  prerequisite  to 
filter  and  cigarette  improvements  of  the 
future.  Above,  a  Lorillard  research  sci- 
entist is  shown  working  on  one  of  the 
smoke  analysis  laboratories. 
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virtually  every  step  is  handled  by 
machinery,  some  of  it  so  complicated 
that  it  had  to  be  designed  especially 
for  Lorillard.  Additionally,  every  pro- 
duction step  is  guarded  by  automatic 
controls  and  recording  devices,  plus 
special  quality  control  testing  tech- 
niques, to  make  sure  that  every  Loril- 
lard product  meets  the  company's 
rigid  standard  of  quality. 

Other  features  of  the  plant  include 
a  streamlined  cafeteria  that  can 
serve  20  meals  a  minute  and  clean 
up,  thanks  to  an  automatic  dishwash- 
er, almost  7,000  dishes  an  hour.  A 
restful  decor  (even  the  machinery  is 
an  eye-soothing  green)  has  been  pro- 
vided throughout  the  plant.  In  its 
giant  boiler  room,  steam  generators 
use  enough  gas  in  a  year  to  fill  a 
tank  50  feet  in  diameter  and  10  miles 
long,  and  its  airconditioning  system 
uses  enough  refrigeration  equipment 
to  make  about  120,000,000  pounds  of 
ice  annually. 

The  Greensboro  plant  traces  its 
origins  directly  back  to  a  small  manu- 
factory in  New  York  City  where  in 
pre-Revolutionary  days  a  pioneering 
apprentice  snuff  maker  set  up  busi- 
ness of  his  own  to  mass  produce  and 
sell  tobacco  products  "of  the  best 
quality  and  flavor." 

First    Factory    in    1760 

The  history  of  P.  Lorillard  Com- 
pany is  virtually  the  history  of  to- 
bacco manufacturing  in  America  com- 
mencing when  22  year  old  Pierre 
Lorillard  opened  his  shop  and  factory 
in  1760  on  New  York's  Chatham 
Street — a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  a  Virginia  tobacco  plant- 
er was  to  be  inaugurated  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  29  years 
later.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
colonial  planters  would  ship  much  of 
their  tobacco  to  England,  there  to  be 
manufactured  and  to  be  re-exported 
to  America  for  the  delectation  of  the 


"best  people."  It  was  the  American 
Revolution — cutting  off  English  im- 
ports— that  helped  to  give  the  first 
great  spur  to  Pierre  Lorillard's  busi- 
ness, and  the  domestic  tobacco  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  George  Washing- 
ton urged  his  supporters:  "If  you 
can't  send  money,  send  tobacco,"  and 
Lorillard  products  served  the  soldiers 
of  the  American  Revolution  (as  Loril- 
lard products  were  to  serve  American 
soldiers  in  every  war  in  the  nation's 
history).  Lorillard's  growth  is  more 
than  just  the  history  of  business  .  .  . 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  this  great 
United  States  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  has  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country's  economy  and 
standard  of  living  by  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. 


MORGAN    J.    CRAMER 
President,   P.   Lorillard  Co. 


It  is  the  research  policy  of  P.  Lorillard  that  improvement  in 
every  field  of  cigarette  manufacture  is  sought  and  once 
found  incorporated  as  quickly  as  possible  into  new  or 
existing   tobacco   and   cigarette   products. 


To  meet  specialized  requirements,  P.  Lorillard  maintains  its 
own  glass  blowing  facilities  at  the  Greensboro  plant.  If  neces- 
sary, special  equipment  is  fabricated.  Since  the  plant  opened  in 
1956,   its   Research    Department   has  more  than    doubled    in   size. 


n  the  huge  cigarette-making  area  each  machine  is  virtually  a 
separate  entity,  capable  of  producing  up  to  2,000  perfectly 
finished  cigarettes  each  minute.  In  the  plant  every  production 
step    is    guarded    by    automatic    controls    and    recording    devices. 
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L.  T.  WEEKS  has  served  as  General 
Manager  and  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Fine-Cured  Tobacco  Co- 
operative Stabilization  Corporation 
since  September,  191,6.  Progressive 
Farmer's  "Man  of  the  Year  in  North 
Carolina  Agriculture"  in  1958,  Weeks 
has  also  been  honored  by  the  N.  C. 
Farm  Bureau  as  the  receipient  of  its 
1959  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice to  North  Carolina  and  American 
Agriculture.  A  native  of  Fuquay 
Springs,  N.  C,  Weeks  graduated  from 
N.  C.  State  College  in  1934  with  a  de- 
gree in  Agricultural  Education  and 
subsequently  was  employed  by  the 
N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
from  1937-46.  While  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service  he  worked  as  a  county 
agent,  assistant  tobacco  specialist  and 
tobacco  specialist.  Weeks  has  served 
two  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  Fund  Committee  for 
"Talent  For  Service"  project  of  the 
State  College  Development  Council 
and  has  also  served  as  Vice  President 
of  the  college  Alumni  Association.  He 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
honor  society    of   Phi  Kappa   Phi   at 


I.    T.   WEEKS 


N.  C.  State  College.  Fifty- five  years 
old,  Weeks  is  a  member  of  the  Garner 
Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Hillyer  Me- 
morial Christian  Church  of  Raleigh. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Mar- 
guerite Gardner  of  Ay  den,  N.  C. 


Cooperative  Expects  Record  800-900 
Pound  Tobacco  Inventory  By  Year's  End 

By  Lloyd  T.  Weeks 
General  Manager,   Flue-Cured    Tobacco    Cooperative   Stabilization 


Over  the  years  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  used  as  the  example  of  an 
effective,  workable  farm  program. 
Today,  however,  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Cooperative  Stabilization  Corporation, 
the  grower  cooperative  which  admin- 
isters the  price  support  program  as 
provided  for  by  federal  legislation,  is 
experiencing  difficulty  in  moving- 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  into  trade 
channels.  Normally,  when  Stabiliza- 
tion experiences  difficulty,  so  does  the 
entire  industry. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
smoking,  possible  Federal  Trade  Com- 
munication labeling  regulations,  and 
a  world-wide  surplus  of  tobacco  have 
contributed  heavily  toward  creating 
the  current  situation.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  which  has  been 
given  the  tobacco  problems  recently 
could  prove  to  be  most  helpful.  All 
segments  of  the  industry  and  the  en- 
tire country  are  beginning  to  recog- 


nize the  economic  importance  of  this 
very  basic  crop  that  has  sustained  so 
many  people  from  the  very  beginning. 

Tobacco  was  the  first  product  to  be 
exported  from  the  American  colonies 
over  350  years  ago.  Today,  it  is  one 
of  the  major  cash  crops  in  the  nation, 
returning  approximately  $1.4  billion 
to  growers  in  1963.  Taxes  collected  on 
tobacco  products  in  1963  contributed 
over  $3.2  billion  to  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  treasuries.  The  price 
support  program  administered  by 
Stabilization  has  been  of  immeasur- 
able economic  value  to  every  indi- 
vidual with  an  interest  related  to  the 
tobacco  industry,  particularly  tobacco 
growers. 

Self   Sustaining 

From  Stazilization's  inception  in 
1946  up  to  the  1955  crop,  the  support 
program  was  a  self-sustaining  opera- 
tion. All  expenses  from  the  1946 
through  the  1954  crops  were  paid  and 


$17  million  in  net  gains  were  dis- 
tributed to  grower-members.  The  first 
losses  sustained  by  the  flue-cured 
program  were  experienced  on  the  1955 
and  1956  crops  which  contained  a 
high  percentage  of  discount  tobacco. 
The  total  losses  on  the  two  crops 
amounted  to  approximately  $80  mil- 
lion. Other  losses  will  be  sustained  on 
the  1957  through  1962  crops  now  held 
in  inventory  as  a  result  of  Stabiliza- 
tion being  in  a  "buyer's"  market,  thus 
having  to  carry  crops  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  Although  the  tobacco 
program  has  experienced  losses,  these 
losses  are  small  when  compared  to 
losses  on  other  farm  programs.  Even 
with  these  losses,  the  income  of  to- 
bacco growers  and  warehousemen  has 
been  protected  as  a  result  of  the  price 
support  program  being  administered 
by  Stabilization  Corporation. 

Continued   Accumulation 

Stabilization  has  received  2,737  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco  since  it  began 
operations  in  1946.  Sales  have  amount- 
ed to  2,044  million  pounds.  At  the 
present  time,  Stabilization's  inventory 
amounts  to  693  million  pounds  (farm 
weight)  of  tobacco  from  the  1957 
through  the  1963  crops.  Of  this  in- 
ventory, 72  percent  is  from  the  1962 
and  1963  crops. 

Sales  by  Stabilization  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  normally 
average  about  51  million  pounds;  how- 
ever, during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year,  sales  have  amounted 
to  only  11  million  pounds.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  sell  tobacco 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  no  tangible  results 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Considering  the  current  outlook, 
Stabilization's  sales  for  the  calendar 
year  1964  may  not  exceed  50  million 
pounds.  Assuming  that  yields  for  the 
1964  crop  follow  normal  yield  pat- 
terns and  assuming  that  domestic  and 
export  buyers  purchase  from  the  1964 
crop  quantities  of  tobacco  similar  to 
those  purchased  from  the  1963  crop, 
then  Stabilization's  receipts  from  the 
1964  crop  could  easily  amount  to  150- 
200  million  pounds.  This  would  result 
in  a  record  year-end  inventory  of 
800-900  million  pounds  held  by  Sta- 
bilization. 

The  continued  accumulation  of 
large  surpluses  of  tobacco  will  create 
new  and  greater  problems.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  reduce  cur- 
rent surpluses.  Growers  themselves, 
through  farm  organizations,  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing  practical 
and  business-like  approaches  to  this 
problem.  To  be  effective,  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  entire  industry  is 
essential.  Now  is  the  time  for  grow- 
ers, warehousemen,  exporters,  manu- 
facturers, and  all  related  industries 
to  stand  firmly  together. 
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By  William  A.  O'Flaherty 
Executive  Director,  Tobacco  Tax  Council 


To  our  desk  with  great  frequency 
come  many  questions  regarding  the 
tobacco  economy  of  the  nation.  Not 
least,  in  point  of  volume  of  these  in- 
quiries, is  the  question  "Are  cigarettes 
taxed  excessively?"  This  question 
comes  from  college  professors,  pri- 
vate research  agencies,  individuals, 
graduate  students  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  libraries,  brokerage 
houses,  magazine  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  reporters  and  from  law- 
makers. 

The   answer   to   this   question   is   an 


unqualified  "yes."  Beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  no  other  commodity  of 
such  wide  usage  by  the  American  citi- 
zen carries  a  burden  as  heavy  as  that 
imposed  on  cigarettes.  Years  ago 
cigarettes  were  termed  a  "luxury," 
and  on  this  ground  legislative  assem- 
blies justified  the  imposition  of  spe- 
cific excise  taxes  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. Today,  with  approximately 
60,000,000  smokers,  or  one-half  the 
nation's  adult  population,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  cigarettes  are  a 
luxury  item. 


WILLIAM     A.      O'FLAHERTY      has 

served  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Tobacco  Tax  Council  since  August, 
1961.  A  native  of  Richmond,  he  at- 
tended public  schools  in  that  city  and 
subsequently  received  his  BS  degree 
from  the  Naval  Acadmy  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  After  being  commissioned 
in  the  Navy,  O'Flaherty  was  assigned 
to  flight  training  and  was  later  desig- 
nated a  Naval  aviator.  His  military 
duties  included  tours  in  the  famed 
"Hurricane  Hunters''  squadron,  the 
international  ice  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol, and  as  a  flight  instructor.  Re- 
turning to  civilian  life,  O'Flaherty 
became  associated  with  the  Tobacco 
Tax  Council  and  served  as  the  As- 
sistant Executive  Director  for  five 
years.  He  has  worked  with  state  and 
local  associations  in  their  legislative 
programs  concerning  tobacco  taxa- 
tion, and  has  spoken  frequently  at 
trade  association  meetings  and  has 
written  numerous  newspaper  and 
magazine    articles    on    the    subject    of 


tobacco  taxes.  Married  and  with  two 
children,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Rich- 
mond Rotary  Club,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Navy  League,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  is  a 
teacher  and  deacon  in  his  church. 


O'FLAHERTY 


Just  a  century  ago  (1864)  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  first  time, 
identified  cigarettes  as  such  in  the 
revenue  act.  The  excise  tax  imposed 
on  cigarettes  at  that  time  was  of  an 
emergency  and  temporary  nature, 
aimed  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Civil 
War  then  in  progress.  In  the  years 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
war  virtually  all  of  war-time  emer- 
gency taxes  were  repealed.  Among 
the  taxes  that  were  not  repealed  were 
those  imposed  on  cigarttes  and  other 
tobacco  products.  For  a  full  century 
these  taxes  have  been  continued  with- 
out interruption.  Since  the  Civil  War 
the  nation  has  been  involved  in  four 
majoi  armed  conflicts.  On  each  of 
these  occasions  cigarette  tax  rates 
have  been  increased.  In  only  one  in- 
stance has  the  emergency  increase 
been  repealed  and  that  was  after  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 
Today  the  federal  excise  tax  on  cigar- 
etts  is  $4.00  per  1000  or  8c  per  pack- 
age of  20.  This  tax  is  imposed  at  the 
time  the  cigarettes  are  ready  to  enter 
the  channels  of  distribution,  or,  to 
state  it  differently,  at  the  manufac- 
turer's level.  At  this  point  the  cost 
of  producing  1000  cigarettes  is  $4.78. 
The  federal  tax  imposed  at  this  point 
is  $4.00  per  thousand.  Thus,  the  fed- 
eral tax  operates  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  cigarettes  to  $8.78  per  1000  or 
by  84  percent.  Enroute  to  the  con- 
sumer in  48  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  state  and  local  cigarette 
taxes  are  imposed  in  the  amount  aver- 
aging upwards  of  $3.00  per  1000  or 
6c  per  package.  Thus,  the  consumer, 
in  all  but  two  of  the  50  states,  pays 
an  average  of  14  cents  per  package 
in  specific  excise  taxes.  In  about  half 
of  the  states  the  consumer  of  cigar- 
ettes is  also  made  to  pay  an  additional 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  the  state 
general  sales  tax  law. 

State  cigarette  tax  rates  range 
from  2c  to  9c  per  package.  Municipal 
cigarette  taxes  range  from  lc  to  5c 
per  package.  In  one  state  the  com- 
bined federal  and  state  excise  taxes 
and  the  state  general  sales  tax  on 
cigarettes  amount  to  18c  per  package. 

The  grower  of  leaf  tobacco  receives 
on  the  average  of  3c  for  the  tobacco 
contained  in  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
The  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments tax  this  tobacco  at  combined 
rates  ranging  from  2-2/3  times  to  6 
times  the  amount  paid  the  grower  of 
the  leaf. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  is  there 
anyone  who  would  argue  that  taxes 
on  cigarettes  are  not  excessive?  The 
federal  tax  alone  is  excessive  in  terms 
of  the  price  of  the  product.  State  and 
local  taxes  tend  only  to  make  worse 
a  burden  that  is  already  unreasonable 
and  inequitable. 
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THE   PHILLIP  MORRIS   RESEARCH   CENTER,  ONE   OF   THE   INDUSTRY'S  MOST  ADVANCED 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


INCORPORATED 


During  the  mid-eighteen  hundreds, 
when  North  Carolina  was  just  begin- 
ning to  build  its  tobacco  empire, 
Philip  Morris  of  London  was  also 
making  plans  for  the  future  of  to- 
bacco. 

Through  continued  scientific  re- 
search, product  development  and  em- 
phasis on  quality  this  small  London 
company,  founded  by  Philip  Morris 
in  the  late  1840's,  has  grown  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  tobacco  products  in  the  United 
States  and  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
American  Leaf  in  the  world.  The 
Company  today  is  wholly  American 
owned    and    operated. 

During  this  same  period  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  had  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cess which  all  tobacco  products  enjoy 
today.  Through  industrial  develop- 
ment, scientific  research,  educational 
institutions,  increased  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  many  other  facilities, 
North  Carolina  has  developed  a  repu- 
tation for  quality  tobacco  known 
around  the  world. 

The  true  success  story  behind  to- 
bacco is  in  a  large  part  due  to  the 
research  conducted  by  the  entire 
industry,  a  vital  asset  to  both  North 
Carolina  and  Philip  Morris.  For  many 
years  Philip  Morris  has  contributed 
to  educational  institutions  and  other 
organizations  throughout  the  State 
for  research  studies.  For  example,  in 
1961  a  Philip  Morris  Research  As- 
sistantship   in    Chemistry   was    estab- 


lished at  Duke  University,  and  the 
company  has  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural   Foundation. 

Through  the  company's  scholar- 
ship plan  students  are  now  attending 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Wake  Forest  College  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  the  re- 
search of  tobacco  through  federal, 
state  and  local  organizations  around 
the  country,  Philip  Morris,  in  1959, 
dedicated  the  Philip  Morris  Research 
Center  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  one 
of  the  most  advanced  laboratories  in 
the  industry  today.  The  Center  is  at 
work  improving  smoking  products 
for  both  the  immediate  and  long- 
term  future  of  the  company  and 
North    Carolina. 

Through  the  years  Philip  Morris 
has  looked  to  the  Tarheel  State  for 
fine  due-cured  tobacco.  Through  the 
Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
Philip  Morris  buys  large  quantities  of 
top  quality  tobacco  for  Philip  Morris, 
Marlboro,  Parliament,  Philip  Morris 
Multifilter,  Alpine,  Paxton  and  Ben- 
son &  Hedges,  brands  of  outstanding 
cigarettes. 

North  Carolina  not  only  delivers 
fine  tobaccos  to  Philip  Morris,  but 
the  State  has  also  given  the  company 
a  number  of  outstanding  executives 
who  have  contributed  their  broad 
knowledge  of  tobacco  to  help  Philip 
Morris  gain  the  reputation  it  holds  in 
the    industry   today. 


George  W.  Macon,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Henderson,  is  one  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  Philip  Morris  leader  that 
has  come  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Macon  was  elected  Vice  President, 
Leaf,  in  1959.  In  this  position  he  di- 
rects the  purchase  of  the  corpora- 
tion's tobacco  needs  around  the  globe. 
He  also  travels  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  representing  the  interest  of 
Philip    Morris   and    American   Leaf. 

Through  Philip  Morris  Interna- 
tional, the  company  has  established 
itself  as  a  major  manufacturer  and 
marketer  of  tobacco  products.  Philip 
Morris  exports  American  leaf  to  over 
100  different  countries  and  territo- 
ries. The  company  has  subsidiaries  in 
England,  Canada,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tralia, Guatamala  and  Venezuela. 
Philip  Morris  also  has  licensed  oper- 
ations in  France,  West  Germany,  The 
Netherlands,  Finland,  Hong  Kong, 
Italy,  Austria,  Belgium  and  other 
countries. 

Increased  demands  for  United 
States  grown  tobacco,  of  which 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  bright  leaf 
tobacco  is  produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina, caused  the  company  to  continue 
its  international  expansion.  The  In- 
ternational Division  of  Philip  Morris 
has  grown  from  two  desks  in  the 
corner  of  an  office  nine  years  ago,  to 
the  great  complex  it  is  today. 

In  the  years  ahead  Philip  Morris 
intends  to  increase  its  distribution 
and  production  of  outstanding  tobac- 
co products.  But  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  continued  help 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  an 
important  part  of  the  Philip  Morris 
family. 


George  W.  Macon,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Hender- 
son, N.  C.j  and  Vice  President,  Leaf, 
inspects   stemmed   tobacco   ready   for   aging 
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FROM  SEED  TO  CIGARETTES,  TRUCKS 
ARE  TRANSPORTERS  OF  TAR  HEEL  TOBACCO 


Text  and  Photographs  by  Bill  Norment 


Tobacco  farming  is  the  lifeline  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  it  can 
be  observed  very  clearly  that  trucks 
are  the  lifeline  of  the  entire  tobacco 
industry. 

Last  year  tobacco  brought  the 
State's  farmers  $535  million,  account- 
ing for  about  half  of  the  total  cash 
receipts  for  all  farm  markets.  The 
highly  valuable  golden  leaf  is  grown 
in  the  field,  plowed,  fertilized  and 
picked  through  the  use  of  horses  and 
tractors,  but  then  the  job  is  up  to  the 
trucks,  both  little  and  big,  to  get  the 
crop  to  its  final  destination— that  of 
the   consumer. 

Farm  To  Market 

Processing  tobacco  for  the  retail 
market  has  a  long  and  varied  process 
which  affords  employment  to  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  North  Caro- 
linians. Once  the  crop  is  ready  to  be 
picked,  sometimes  called  cropping  or 
priming,  and  has  been  hauled  from 
the  field  to  the  curing  barn,  the  use 
of  trucks  begins  over  again. 

The  Border  Belt  tobacco  market  of 
southeastern  North  Carolina  is  al- 
ways the  first  market  to  open  in  the 
State,  and  several  days  prior  to  the 
opening  farmers  begin  loading  their 
precious  money  crop  with  eager  an- 
ticipation of  the  checks  which  await 
them  after  the  sales.  Sales  are  always 
crowded,  and  here  one  can  meet 
friends,  make  new  acquaintances  and 
discuss  his  year's  crop  with  fellow 
farmers. 

Amount  Staggering 

Sales  in  the  amount  of  money  and 
pounds  are  staggering  to  the  layman. 
One  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in 
the  world  is  Robeson  County  which 
has  markets  at  both  Lumberton  and 
Fairmont.  Recently  Robeson  topped 
an  all  time  record  by  selling  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million  pounds 
in  a  single  day  and  paying  out  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars for  the  one-day  sale. 

When  the  day's  sale  has  been  com- 
pleted, baskets  of  tobacco  trans- 
ported from  local  sales  warehouses 
by  company  trucks  to  redrying  plants 


to  prepare  for  shipping.  Plants  are 
located  throughout  the  east,  such  as 
Austin  Carolina  Company  in  Kinston 
and  Sanford  Tobacco  Company  in 
Sanford.  Redrying  removes  all  mois- 
ture from  the  leaf  and  a  controlled 
amount   of  water  is  returned  to   the 


tobacco.  Then,  tobacco  is  packed  in 
large  wooden  hogsheads.  We  under- 
stand that  the  crop  can  keep  nearly 
indefinitely  in  this  state. 

An  average  of  65-70  semi-trailer 
trucks  leave  Lumberton  redrying 
plants  each  day  for  tobacco  distri- 
bution to  Winston-Salem,  Reidsville, 
Greensboro,  Durham  and  other  fac- 
tory points  including  some  in  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  Trucks  usually  haul 
an  average  of  34  of  these  1100-pound 
hogsheads  from  redrying  plants  to 
cigarette  manufacturers  or  exporters. 

Export  Through  State  Ports 

Export  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  as  surplus  tobacco  stocks 
grow.  Japan  has  opened  a  United 
States  office  in  Raleigh  to  foster 
closing  buying  contracts  and  in  order 
to  be  close  to  the  tobacco  growing 
and  marketing  areas.  Our  ports  are 
shipping  more  and  more  tobacco  each 
year. 


During  the  tobacco  marketing  season,  trucks  loaded  with  flue-cured  leaf  headed 
for  the  warehouse  floor  are  a  familiar  sight  in  most  portions  of  the  State.  Looks 
like  the  camera   is   more   interesting   to   this   tousled   headed  two-year  old,  though. 


Long  lines  wait  to  get  into  the  warehouses  where  tobacco  has  to  be  removed  from 
sticks,  placed  in  baskets,  weighed,  ticketed  and  placed  in  rows  on  the  warehouse 
floor  before  sale  time.  Most  markets  have  first,  second  and  even  third  sales  at 
different  warehouses  each  sales  day.  Robeson  County  is  one  of  the  largest  markets. 
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Before  the  finished  cigarette  is 
made  by  machine,  manufacturers 
prepare  the  leaf  by  shreading  and 
blending  different  according  to  their 
respective  formulas. 

Some  formulas  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations  while  some  are 
new  formulas  to  meet  changing  taste. 

Philip  Morris  asks  us  to  pick  the 
"flavor  to  match  each  taste." 


And  in  practically  every  step  of 
^obacco  production,  manufacture  and 
marketing  the  trucker  is  involved. 
Trucks  are  the  transporters  of  to- 
bacco— from  seed  to  cigarette.  The 
trucks  you  see  on  the  highways, 
whether  the  giants  streaddled  with 
hogsheads  or  the  half-ton  pickup 
carrying  the  farmer's  crop  to  market, 
are  vital  to  a  multi-million  dollar  Tar 
Heel  tobacco  economy. 


Small  infra-city  trucks  carry  tobacco,  newly  purchased  during  the  sale  at  the 
Liberty  warehouse,  to  the  local  redrying  plants  in  Lumberton.  During 
redrying    moisture    is    removed    from    the    leaf,    a    controlled    amount    returned. 


Tobacco  is  unloaded  at  the  warehouse  floor  prior  to  weighing  in 
even  pounds.  Note  that  tobacco  here  is  tied  in  what  is  called 
a  "hand  of  tobacco."  Whatever  the  requirements,  no  job  is 
too    difficult    for   private   and    commercial    carriers. 


An  average  of  65-70  semi-trailer  trucks  leave  Lumberton  daily  during  the 
market  season,  usually  hauling  an  average  of  34  of  these  1100-pound  hogs- 
heads from  redrying  plants  to  cigarette  manufacturers  or  exporters.  It  is  said 
that    tobacco    can    retain    its    quality    indefinitely    while    packed    in    this    state. 


i.   T.   OUTLAW 


Executive  Vice  President 
N.    C.    Motor   Carrier   Association 


Carriers  Association 
Helps  Advance  System 
Of  Tobacco  Transport 


The  Tobacco  Industry  has  been 
making  great  strides  in  marketing 
and  selling  tobacco.  In  just  recent 
years,  it  has  been  selling  both  tied 
and  loose  leaf  tobacco  on  the  auction 
markets  which  has  caused  some 
handling  problems. 

The  North  Carolina  Motor  Carriers 
Association,  through  its  carrier  mem- 
bers and  their  modern  facilities  and 
equipment,  have  been  constantly 
working  with  the  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers to  advance  their  system  of 
transporting  tobacco  in  any  form  of 
packing. 

Truck  transportation  is  available 
and  used  from  the  time  the  tobacco 
leaves  the  farm  until  it  is  received  in 
the  manufactured  form  by  the  re- 
tailer. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  N.  P. 
Strause  of  Henderson,  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Rate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tobacco  Transporters 
Association. 

During  this  period,  it  has  been  our 
ultimate  goal  to  cooperate  and  work 
with  the  tobacco  shippers,  receivers 
and  carriers  to  establish  a  flexible, 
reliable,  safe,  economical  and  stable 
system  of  transporting  tobacco  wher- 
ever it  moves. 

The  motor  carrier  industry  is  hap- 
py and  proud  to  salute  the  "King  of 
Crops."  Proud,  too,  that  the  "ESC 
Quarterly"  is  backing  the  entire  to- 
bacco industry — from  farm  to  market 
— to  manufacturer — to  consumer.  In 
fact,  in  North  Carolina  most  every- 
thing moves  by  truck,  as  there  are 
more  than  1800  communities  entirely 
dependent  on  truck  transportation  for 
everything  thev  eat,  wear,  use  and 
sell. 
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THE  JAPAN    MONOPOLY   CORPORATION 

By  Hajime  Goto 
Representative  In  Charge,  Raleigh   Office 


In  the  summer  of  1963  the  Japan 
Monopoly  Corporation  opened  an  of- 
fice in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to 
carry  out  the  work  connected  with 
the  purchase  of  American  flue-cured 
tobacco.  The  Raleigh  office  is  a  part 
of  the  most  extraordinary  success 
story  in  economic  history.  The  eco- 
nomic explosion  in  Japan  is  a  dra- 
matic story.  It  is  a  story  of  rapid 
growth,  of  progress,  and  of  the  blend- 
ing of  the  western  culture  and  the 
old  culture  of  Japan.  Since  1952 
Japan's  national  income  has  tripled 
and  her  industrial  production  and  in- 
dustrial exports  are  five  times  what 
they  were  at  that  time.  This  means 
that  Japan  has  achieved  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  nine  percent  for  na- 
tional income  and  almost  20  percent 
industrially.  No  nation  in  recorded 
economic  history  has  ever  done  this 
before. 

Luxury   Brands 

The  growth  of  the  tobacco  industry 
has  been  no  exception  in  this  economic 
explosion.  With  better  conditions 
there  is  more  demand  for  cigarettes, 
and  especially  for  the  luxury  brands 
which  contain  American  flue-cured 
tobacco.  In  1952  we  bought  eight  mil- 
lion pounds.  Last  year's  purchases 
were  over  25  million  pounds.  The 
shipment  of  such  large  quantities  of 
tobacco  needed  direction  and  someone 
to  take  care  of  the  detailed  work  con- 
nected with  the  purchases,  and  that 
is  why  we  re-opened  our  American 
office   after    20    years    absence. 

Before  the  war,  there  was  in  New 
York  City  an  office  of  the  Japan 
Monopoly.  Since  1948  we  have  bought 
American  tobacco  through  representa- 
tives who  came  to  this  country  during 


the  marketing  season.  Last  year  when 
it  was  decided  that  we  would  open  an 
American  office  we  chose  Raleigh 
because  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  flue- 
cured  market. 

In  Japan  we  raise  some  350  million 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually.  This 
includes  190  million  pounds  of  due- 
cured  tobacco  and  the  rest  is  air 
cured,  mostly  Japanese  domestic  va- 
riety. We  cannot  produce  a  tobacco, 
however,  that  has  the  aroma  or  the 
flavor  of  your  North  Carolina  tobac- 
co. The  tobacco  bought  in  this  coun- 
try is  used  in  our  better  brands  of 
cigarettes.  Should  you  visit  Tokyo 
and  want  to   try  some   of  these,   you 


may  ask  in  the  tobacco  shops  for 
PEACE,  HI-LITE,  or  our  special 
Alympie  commemoratory  brand  TOK- 
YO 64.  Cigarettes  produced  by  the 
Japan  Monopoly  are  for  use  in  Japan. 
We  export  only  a  small  amount  of 
tobacco  products. 

Monopoly  Handles  Many  Areas 

The  history  of  the  Monopoly  system 
is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  but, 
briefly,  it  grew  from  the  first  tobac- 
co tax  law  which  was  enacted  in  1876 
and  evolved  to  the  Monopoly  Bureau, 
and  in  March,  1904,  the  over-all  to- 
bacco monopoly  was  established.  The 
Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  (which 
is  not  a  corporation  as  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  an  instrument  of 
the  government),  licenses  tobacco 
growers  and  allocates  acreage,  makes 
available  technical  information  rela- 
tive to  tobacco  growing,  and  fur- 
nishes field  services.  The  program  of 
subsidization  in  the  area  of  tobacco 
is  handled  by  the  Monopoly.  It  is 
obliged  to  purchase  the  total  crop 
from  tobacco  growers  in  Japan  and 
operate  manufacturing  plants  on  the  j 
basis  of  public  monopoly.  Retailers  J 
are  licensed  by  the  Monopoly  and  the  j 
finished  product  is  distributed  to  these  | 
retailers.  The  export  and  import  of 
tobacco  is  under  its  control. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  making 
plans  for  our  1964  purchases.  Mr. 
Yoshiro  Kosa  from  our  Tokyo  pur- 
chasing department  is  here  to  assist 
us.  Mr.  Kosa  agrees  with  Mr.  Yutaka 
Yamada,  my  assistant,  and  me  that 
this  is  a  very  pleasant  assignment. 
We  like  your  state,  and  we  like  your 
tobacco.  We  know,  too,  that  the  closer 
relationships  afforded  by  trade  are 
valuable  in  the  promotion  of  closer 
friendly  relations  and  brisk  economic 
exchanges  between  our  two  nations. 


H.  GOTO,  Asstant  Y.  YAMADA,  and  Y.   KOSA.  Assistant  Dir.,  Purchasing    Dept.,  Tokyo 
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By  George  R.  Herbert 
President,  Research  Triangle  Institute 


One-hundred  years  ago  the  muscles 
of  men  and  animals  performed  94  per- 
cent of  the  work  in  this  history.  To- 
day, not  much  more  than  five  percent 
is  muscle  power. 

These  figures  define,  far  better  than 
even  the  most  glowing  generalities, 
the  true  contributions  of  research  and 
of  the  research  scientists. 

Today,  research  is  an  $18  billion 
industry,  constantly  breeding  new  in- 
dustries. This  high  level  of  research 
activity  assures  continued  healthy  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  economy  in 
the  decades  ahead.  To  a  very  great 
extent,  the  expansion  of  our  national 
economy  in  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  has  resulted  from  the  appear- 
ance of  new  industries  in  dominant 
roles  on  the  national  scene.  The  tradi- 
tionally dominant  roles  of  food  prod- 
ucts, metals,  textiles  and  clothing 
have  been  taken  over  by  chemicals, 
electronic  equipment  and  other  ma- 
chinery, and  automobiles. 


During  the  earlier  decades  of  this 
century,  however,  we  did  not  keep 
pace  with  national  averages.  Contin- 
uing to  rely  on  agriculture  and  our 
traditional  mainstay  industries,  we 
failed — until  a  few  years  ago — to 
reap  our  fair  share  of  employment, 
income,  and  tax  rewards  that  accom- 
pany industrial  diversification.  De- 
spite the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  traditional  industries,  they  could 
not,  by  themselves,  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing need  for  more  payrolls,  more 
skilled  jobs,  and  more  state  revenues. 

One  of  the  State's  biggest  problems 
was  "job  opportunities,"  and  many 
citizens  decided  it  could  only  be  solved 
by  leaving  the  State.  Fortunately 
there  were  other  solutions  available 
for  the  employment-income  problems. 
Even  more  fortunately,  North  Caro- 
lina had,  among  its  citizens,  leaders 
from  business  and  industry  and  gov- 
ernment who  recognized  the  problem 
and    who    had    the    necessarv    wisdom 


and  faith  to  work  toward  the  solu- 
tion. By  fostering  expansion  of  exist- 
ing local  industries,  working  tirelessly 
to  attract  new  industries  and  creat- 
ing a  "climate"  conducive  to  healthy 
industrial  growth,  North  Carolina  in- 
dicated it  wanted  to  be  dealt  a  hand 
in    the    future. 

The  motivation  was  not  a  simple 
desire  to  satisfy  collective  egos  with 
statistics  on  new  plants,  new  employ- 
ment and  investment.  It  was  rather 
the  naked  necessity  of  creating  new 
jobs  in  every  county,  city,  and  town; 
of  raising  the  per  capita  income,  of 
creating  career  opportunities  for  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; and  of  generating  State  reve- 
nues for  schools,  highways,  and  pub- 
lic services. 

These  job  opportunities  and  reve- 
nues can  only  be  provided  by  a 
healthy,  diversified  and  growing  econ- 
omy— an  economy  which  includes  the 
important    growth    industries    of    the 
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future.  In  ten,  15  or  20  years  a  major 
portion  of  the  country's  manufactur- 
ing plants,  and  a  major  percentage  of 
workers,  will  be  engaged  in  produc- 
ing products  which  do  not  exist  to- 
day, products  which  will  flow  from 
the  research  laboratories.  The  future 
of  our  region  depends  on  our  ability 
to  expand  or  diversify  our  industrial 
base  by  attracting  a  greater  share  of 
the  new  research-based  industry  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  Research  Triangle  program, 
which  is  only  one  facet  of  North 
Carolina's  total  effort  to  attract  new 
growth  industries  and  to  encourage 
expansion  of  existing  local  industries, 
is  based  on  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
industrial  growth  and  manufacturing 
plants  follow  research  and  expand  in 
regions  which  have  large-scale  re- 
search  activities. 

Research  is  not  new  to  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  not  localized  in  the  Research 
Triangle,  and  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  research  activity  throughout 
the  State  is  vital  to  future  health  of 
our  economy. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Science 
and  Technology  indicated  that  re- 
search cost  at  the  three  universities, 
Duke,  UNC  and  N.  C  State,  totaled 
$23,823,878  last  year.  The  economic- 
effects  of  industrial  research  activi- 
ties— employment,  investment,  and 
taxes — were  clearly  evident  across 
North  Carolina  well  before  the  words 
"Research  Triangle"  were  first  ut- 
tered. Last  year  the  Industrial  Exten- 
sion Service  published  a  Directory  of 
Industrial  Research  and  Development 
and  Testing  Laboratories  listing  123 
facilities  spanning  the  State  from 
Beaufort  to  Asheville.  Most  of  these 
were  private  laboratories  working 
solely  on  their  own  problems.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  research  is  a 
part  of  North  Carolina  and  permeates 
every  segment  of  its  economy. 

By  the  mid  50's  it  was  recognized 
that  there  is  a  direct  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  strong  universi- 
ties, large  centers  of  research,  and 
growth  of  technologically  based  in- 
dustry. Complexes  of  industrial  and 
government  research  facilities  be- 
come established,  and  thrive,  within 
the  shadow  of  strong  universities, 
leading,  in  turn,  to  expansion  of  re- 
search-based manufacturing  activity 
in  the  region. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  triangle  of 
strong  universities  provided  the  ideal 
environment  for  such  a  center  of  re- 
search laboratories,  and  in  the  late 
1950's  academic  and  business  leaders 
planned  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Research  Triangle  program  as  we 
know  it  today.  To  provide  sites  for 
technical  facilities,  the  large  Research 
Triangle  Park  was  formed  as  a  real 
estate     organization      and      is     today 


owned  by  the  nonprofit  Research  Tri- 
angle Foundation.  As  the  focal  point 
of  the  Park,  the  nonprofit  Research 
Triangle  Institute  was  established  to 
maintain  a  widely  diversified  staff 
and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding research  services  to  industry, 
government  and  foundations.  The  In- 
stitute is  closely  related  to — and,  in 
fact,  owned  by — the  three  universi- 
ties: Duke,  UNC  and  N.  C.  State.  The 
initiation  of  the  total  program,  en- 
compassing both  Park  and  Institute, 
was  made  possible  at  the  beginning 
of  1959  by  nearly  $2,000,000  of  con- 
tributions from  private  and  corporate 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Although  designed  for  the  long- 
term  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  economy  of  the  State,  the  early 
growth  of  activities  in  the  Research 
Triangle  has  been  very  rapid.  Located 
in  the  Park  are:  the  175,000  square 
foot  Chemstrand  Research  Center, 
the  USDA  Forestry  Sciences  Labora- 


tory, the  new  headquarters  and  labora- 
tory building  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Textile  Chemists  and  Color- 
ists,  a  rental  laboratory  building,  and 
the  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute.  Investment 
in  buildings,  completed  or  under  con- 
struction, in  the  Park  is  nearly  $8.5 
million,  and  I  would  estimate  the  an- 
nual payroll  of  the  facilities  as  nearly 
$6  million.  The  Research  Triangle 
program  has  attracted  very  great 
national  attention,  and  industrial  in- 
terest in  the  Park  is  growing  every 
month. 

Today,  the  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute occupies  three  buildings  on 
its  200-acre  campus  at  the  center  of 
the  Park,  a  fourth  is  under  construc- 
tion, and  we  occupy  one  additional 
building  on  the  edge  of  nearby  Dur- 
ham. The  Institute  has  215  scientists, 
engineers,  mathematicians  and  sup- 
porting personnel  engaged  in  research 
activities  in  eight  division  and  labora- 
tory groups.  Currently,  our  research 
effort  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $3,000,- 
000  per  year. 

The  Institute's  research  is  per- 
formed both  for  State  and  national 
corporations,  as  well  as  for  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 
RTFs  research  activities,  in  them- 
selves,  are    attracting   new    attention 


Construction  and  design  at  RTI  are  modern  in  every  respect.  Investment  in  buildings,  completed 
or  under  construction  in  the  Park,  is  nearly  $8.5  million  and  the  annual  payroll  of  the  facilities 
is  nearly  $6  million.  Campus  and  grounds  of  the  Research  Institute  Park  occupy  some  200  acres 
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to  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Research 
Triangle  program. 

In  tobacco  research,  RTI  scientists 
are  working  under  contract  with  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
USDA  on  a  four-year  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  neutral  resins  in  flue-cured 
tobacco.  The  objective  of  the  RTI 
program  is  to  obtain  as  complete 
knowledge  as  possible  about  the  neu- 
tral resin  fraction,  which  may  be  im- 
portant to  the  flavor  of  cigarette 
smoke  as  well  as  to  health.  Tobacco 
resin  fraction  is  a  chemically  complex 
mixture  which  has  never  been  sepa- 
rated into  its  component  elements. 
An  important  part  of  the  RTI  pro- 
gram will  be  to  separate  and  charac- 
terize every  component  of  the  resin 
mixture. 

The  Triangle  area,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation's  tobacco  growing 
and  manufacturing  activities,  is  also 
a  national  center  for  tobacco  research. 
Coupled  with  the  outstanding  research 
program  at  N.  C.  State,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  improvement 
of  the  tobacco  crop,  and  the  unique 
strengths  of  the  medical  schools  at 
Duke  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  RTFs  capa- 
bilities in  chemical  research  and 
analysis  can  now  be  added  to  the  list 
of  resources  which  give  North  Caro- 
lina leadership  in  this  important  re- 
search area. 

In  our  Natural  Products  Labora- 
tory, RTI  organic  chemists,  biochem- 
ists, and  plant  chemists  are  engaged 
in  studies  to  find  cancer  retarding 
agents  in  the  extracts  of  natural 
plants.  Our  scientists  work  with  more 
than  a  thousand  plant  samples  each 
year,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  these  men  are  try- 
ing to  synthesize  or  modify  other  ma- 
terials which  may  have  anti-tumor 
activity.  These  chemists  also  will  soon 
be  engaged   in   a   long-term   study   of 


All  doctors  and  directors  of  their  departments:  (LtoR)  Monroe  E.  Wall,  Natural 
Products  Lab;  Robert  M.  Burger,  Solid  State  Lab;  Ralph  L.  Ely,  Jr.,  Measurement  and 
Controls  Lab;  Hugh  W.  Hunter,  Vice  President,  RTI;  A.  L.  Finkner,  Statistics  Research; 
P.  Gene  Smith,  Radiation  Systems  Lab;  and  Anton  Peterlin,  Camilie  Dreyfus  Laboratory. 


Research  interests  at  the  Measurements 
and   Controls    Lab    are    in    diverse   fields. 


the  chemical  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  tobacco. 

Engineers  and  physicists  of  the 
Measurement  and  Controls  Laboratory 
are  developing  a  textbook  to  be  used 
in  college  engineering  courses  to  teach 
the  techniques  of  using  radioisotopes 
for  measurement  and  process  control, 
and  developing  new  devices  for  such 
special  application  as  the  measure- 
ment, at  great  depths,  of  the  quantity 
of   dissolved   oxygen   in   sea   water. 

The  Institute's  Operations  Research 
Division  is  heavily  engaged  in  Civil 
Defense  research,  working  with  the 
textile  industry  on  problems  of  mar- 
keting, inventory  control,  and  main- 
tenance, and  has  conducted  a  wide 
variety   of   economic   studies. 

Our  Camilie  Dreyfus  Laboratory  is 
a  specially  funded  laboratory  (in  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  of  Celanese  Cor- 
poration) and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
basic  research  to  provide  greater 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  polymers — the  giant  mole- 
cules which  form  plastics,  synthetic 
fibres,  and   many   other  materials. 

The  engineers  and  physicists  of  the 
Solid  State  Laboratory  are  develop- 
ing new  micro-miniaturized  electronic 
units. 

The  Statistics  Research  Division 
uses  the  techniques  of  mathematics 
and  statistics  to  optimize  large  indus- 
trial processes,  particularly  in  the 
chemical  industry,  and  to  develop 
(with  assistance  of  engineers  from 
other  groups)  new  methods  for  pre- 
dicting the  reliability  of  complex  elec- 
tronics  and   astronautic    systems. 

Engineers  of  the  Radiation  Sys- 
tems Laboratory  are  studying  radar, 
communications  and  control  systems, 
and  new  types  of  antenna  arrays  for 
possible  communication  with  deep 
space  probes. 

The  Institute's  Geophysics  Labora- 
tory has  a  new  program  to  study  the 
seismicity  of  the  southeastern  region 
of  the  U.  S.  and  will  be  doing  work  in 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including 
geology    and    atmospheric    physics. 

Since   beginning   in    1959,   RTI   has 


undertaken  175  projects,  of  which  70 
are  still  current. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
aspects  of  our  growth  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  career  opportunities 
for  the  outstanding  graduates  of  our 
universities.  To  date  we  have  em- 
ployed 63  graduates  of  the  Triangle 
universities.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
graduated  after  1959  and  came  di- 
rectly to  RTI;  the  other  34  had  taken 
jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
were  eager  to  return  home. 

What  about  the  future? 

The  success  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle will  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  contributes  to  the  expan- 
sion of  industry  and  the  economy 
throughout  the  State,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  State.  As  seen  from 
outside  the  State,  North  Carolina  has 
the  determination,  the  desire,  and  the 
ability  to  attract  industry.  This  has 
not  been  a  political  activity;  it  is  a 
program  of  people  and  communities 
across  the  State;  people  who  need 
jobs  now  for  themselves  and,  in  years 
ahead,  for  their  children;  communi- 
ties that  need  employment  for  their 
See  INSTITUTE,  page  94 


RTI's    Camilie    Dreyful    Laboratory    spe- 
cializes in  research  on   polymer  science. 
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The  North  Carolina  Fund,  with 
seven  experimental  community  proj- 
ects now  underway,  and  with  100 
college  student  volunteers  engaged  in 
public  service  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina communities,  now  is  moving  out 
of  the  planning  stage  and  into  its 
four-year  action  program  to  find  and 
show  new  ways  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

In  a  time  when  the  entire  nation 
is  waking  up  to  the  needs  of  its  mil- 
lions of  miserably  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies, The  North  Carolina  Fund  al- 
ready has  programs  underway.  The 
Fund  is  well  out  front  in  its  campaign 
against  poverty,  but  that  isn't  the 
only  unusual  thing  about  the  Fund. 
It  is  unique  because  its  program  is 
the  first  series  of  state-wide  experi- 
ments ever  aimed  at  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

It  is  the  first  poverty  fighting  proj- 
ect ever  to  be  backed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  a  location  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

It  is  North  Carolina's  first  attempt 
to  take  a  look  at  its  total  poverty 
problem  and  outline  means  of  fight- 
ing it  in  many  communities,  and  with 
many  weapons,  in  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive  program. 

The  idea  for  the  Fund  originated 
in  1963  when  Governor  Sanford,  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  of  his  administra- 
tion building  a  better  school  system 
in  North  Carolina,  came  to  the  reali- 
zation that  improved  education  doesn't 
necessarily  improve,  significantly,  the 
plight  of  the  poverty-level  child.  Why  ? 
Because  these  children  have  so  many 
distractions — hunger,  sickness,  crowd- 


At  Wilmington,  the  New  Hanover  committee  presents  its  case  to  N.  C.  Fund  officials.  Standing 
is  James  C.  Fox,  Wilmington  attorney.  Local  areas  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  Fund's  request 
for   proposals.   The    Fund    is   not   a   state   agency.   It    is   a    program    financed    by    private    donations. 


ed  living,  and  poor  studying  conditions 
— coming  between  them  and  their 
lessons  that  they  can't  take  advantage 
of  what  the  school  has  to  offer. 

These  disadvantaged  children  get 
off  to  a  slow  start  in  school  and  fall 
more  and  more  behind  until  they  drop 
out  in  early  high  school  years.  In 
many  North  Carolina  counties  well 
over  50  percent  of  all  children  enter- 
ing first  grade  never  graduate  from 
high  school. 

Decides  On  Private  Program 
With  this  dropout  rate,  a  state  can 
improve  its  high  schools  to  the  utmost 
and  succeed  only  in  giving  a  better 
education  to  children  from  middle  and 
upper  class  homes,  doing  nothing  for 
children  of  poverty  level  families. 

Governor  Sanford  expresses  the 
problem  this  way: 

"I  have  come  to  believe  that 
charity  and  relief  are  not  the  best 
answers  to  human  suffering,  that 
the  schools  are  not  the  answer 
so  long  as  only  a  third  or  a  half 
of  our  students  finish  school,  that 
the  wealth  of  America  is  not  the 
answer  if  many  families  have 
fifty-some  cents  a  day  per  per- 
son for  all  expenses;  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  here  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  and 
then  to  admit  that  we  are  power- 
less to  find  ways  to  give  our 
young  people  training  and  job 
opportunities. 

"In  North  Carolina  we  want  to 
go   into    a   few   communities    and 


say  to  the  leaders  of  schools,  gov- 
ernment, welfare,  health,  charity : 
'Look,    let's    work    together,    let's 
see   if   together   in   a   few   neigh- 
borhoods near  here  we  can't  break 
the    cycle    of    poverty    and    give 
these   children    a   better   chance." 
As   a   first   step,   Sanford   talked  it 
over  with  his  aide  and  idea  developer- 
novelist    and    former    U.N.C.    faculty 
member,  John  Ehle.  The  two  decided 
they  would  try  to  start  a  break-the- 
poverty-cycle  program,  not  as  a  State 
government   function,   but    as    an   ex- 
perimental  program   financed  by  pri- 
vate  (non-government)   funds. 

Ehle  and  Sanford  personally  took 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  and  prob- 
lems to  the  Ford  Foundation  in  New 
York,  starting  a  chain  of  events  that 
led  to  a  $7  million  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  $2.5  million  in 
local  money  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reyn- 
olds and  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundations  with  headquarters  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

To  receive  and  spend  the  funds, 
Sanford  and  a  group  of  advisors  cre- 
ated a  non-profit  organization  called 
The  North  Carolina  Fund,  Inc. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Fund  then 
named  a  board  of  directors,  drawn 
from  all  areas  of  the  State  and  many 
walks  of  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  in  an  austere 
suite  of  second-floor  offices  in  down- 
town Durham,  the  staff  began  as- 
sembling. From  Chapel  Hill  came  the 
Fund's  Executive  Director,  George  H. 
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Esser,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Government 
and  U.N.C.  professor  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Esser   Names    Staff 

Esser  quickly  put  together  a  six- 
man  professional  staff  made  up  of 
(1)  Michael  Brooks,  research  man 
who  recently  completed  course  re- 
quirements for  a  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina's  School  of 
City  Planning;  (2)  Mary  Hatley. 
teacher  and  editor  and  native  of 
North  Carolina;  (3)  William  A. 
Darity,  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  Public 
Health,  with  ten  years  experience  in 
public  health  field  work;  (4)  William 
H.  Koch,  community  development 
man  with  ten  years  experience  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  migrant  workers 
in  four  states;  (5)  The  Reverend 
Jack  Mansfield,  who  has  combined  a 
career  as  Methodist  minister  with  his 
years  of  service  organizing  volunteer 
workers  for  poverty  fighting  pro- 
grams in  North  Carolina.  Mansfield, 
the  Fund's  Director  of  Volunteer 
Services,  supervises  training  and 
placement  of  volunteers  of  all  ages 
in  the  Fund's  commmunity  programs; 
and  (6)  Billy  E.  Barnes,  writer,  pho- 
tographer, and  former  chief  south- 
eastern correspondent  for  McGraw- 
Hill  magazines. 

With  $9.5  million  dollars  to  spend 
and  an  entire  state  in  which  to  spend 
it,  officials  of  The  North  Carolina 
Fund  made  an  unusual  decision.  In- 
stead of  making  arbitrary  judgments 
as  to  where  and  how  the  money  should 
be  spent,  the  Fund  asked  North  Caro- 
lina communities  to  analyze  their 
poverty  problems,  and  come  up  with 
some  ideas  for  solving  them  with  the 
help  of  The  North  Carolina  Fund. 

Quick  To  Respond 

Shortly  after  the  new  year  1964  be- 
gan,   proposals    started    pouring    into 


the  Fund's  Durham  offices.  Some  con- 
tained over  100  pages  of  illustrated 
material  wedged  into  impressive  bind- 
ings. Other  proposals  consisted  of 
three  or  four  pages  of  mimeographed 
material  held  together  with  a  staple. 

All  of  the  proposals  represented 
considerable  depth  of  thought  and 
candid  analysis  in  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination to  do  something  about  the 
miserably  poor  families  found  in  their 
communities.  At  the  February  1  cut- 
off date,  51  communities  had  proposed 
projects  to  the  Fund.  Some  proposals 
spoke  for  a  single  county.  Others  rep- 
resented interests  of  two,  three,  and 
four  counties.  In  all,  66  counties  par- 
ticipated in  formulation  of  the  51  pro- 
posals. 

In  Durham,  Fund  officials  were  at 
the  same  time  gratified  and  concerned 
by  the  size  of  the  response.  Experts 
in  community  development  work  had 
expected  perhaps  20  or  30  counties' 
leaders  would  be  interested  enough 
to  do  the  legwork  and  thought  and 
analysis  necessary  for  submitting 
comprehensive  proposals. 
Screening  Task 

The  51  proposals  represented  a 
splendid  degree  of  interest;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  this  number  of  pro- 
posals presented  a  formidable  screen- 
ing and  selecting  task. 

Fund  Director  Esser,  after  consult- 
ing with  his  board  and  staff,  decided 
that  each  of  the  51  commmunities 
would  be  visited  by  representatives 
of  the  Fund.  For  one  thing,  Esser 
felt  the  Fund  owed  each  participating 
community  a  personal  visit  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  that  community's 
plans  for  solving  its  poverty  prob- 
lems. 

Secondly,  each  commmunity  must 
be  visited  so  Fund  officials  could  size 
up  the  local  leadership  and  ask  ques- 
tions left  unanswered  by  the  written 
proposals.   In   short,   the   visits   would 


put  some  insight  on  the  bare  bones 
of  the  written   proposals. 

From  mid-March  to  mid-April, 
teams  of  the  Fund  men  were  on  the 
road.  A  Charlotte  newspaper  repor- 
ter called  the  travellers  "Diogenes- 
like" and  in  a  way,  they  were. 

Each  team  consisted  of  two  board 
members  and  two  staff  members.  They 
covered  the  State,  sometimes  making 
three  meetings  a  day  in  as  many 
communities.  Some  nights,  a  team 
left  a  smoke-hazed  meeting  room  at 
10:30  p.m.  facing  prospects  of  an- 
other meeting  in  another  town  the 
very  next  morning  at  9:00. 

On  March  19,  in  Reidsville,  the  last 
on-site  visit  was  completed.  Then  the 
staff  returned  to  Durham  to  start 
analyzing  and  comparing  and  sorting 
their  notes  and  observations.  Some- 
how, the  51  had  to  be  shaken  down  to 
ten  communities  that  would  receive 
major  grants,  and  a  few  more  to  re- 
ceive  small,  "seed-money"   grants. 

How  To  Select? 

There  were  some  built-in  ground 
rules  govei-ning  the  selection  process. 
The  communities  selected  had  to  be 
well  spread  over  the  entire  State. 
There  had  to  be  a  good  balance  be- 
tween large  cities  and  smaller  ones, 
rural  communities  and  industrial 
areas. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  the  staff 
mulled  over  the  selection  process  and 
the  board  members,  in  their  spare 
moments,  re-read  proposals,  looking 
toward  the  next  board  meeting  when 
the  actual  selection  process  would  be- 
gin, with  reporting  and  debating  and 
voting  until   the   screening  was  done. 

As  the  selection  process  moved  to 
its  mid-April  climax,  another  impor- 
tant part  of  The  North  Carolina 
Fund's  program  was  announced.  Back 
in  the  fall  of  1963  world  champion 
runner  Jim  Beatty  had  returned  from 


Governor  Sanford  announced  Fund  grants  at  a  press  conference  in  the  capitol.  The  Governor  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Fund.  Seated  beside 
Sanford  is  Fund  Director  George  Esser  and  Mrs.  Rose  Parker.  On  the  righf,  President  Johnson  speaks  before  a  group  on  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
picture  was  taken   during   the   President's  visit  to   Rocky  Mount  this  summer.   Fifty-one   proposals  were   initially   submitted   to   the   fund   for  local   projects. 
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California  to  organize  a  special, 
Fund-sponsored  program.  In  late 
March,  the  announcement  came: 
Beatty  would  direct  The  North  Caro- 
lina Volunteers,  a  Peace-Corps  style 
organization  of  North  Carolina  col- 
lege students  volunteering  to  spend 
their  summers  helping  out  in  the 
Fund's  community  proverty  fighting 
programs. 

For  five  weeks,  Beatty  and  his  as- 
sistant director,  Curtis  Gans,  visited 
college  campuses  in  a  concentrated 
recruiting  drive.  They  told  the  stu- 
dents that  100  college  men  and  women 
were  needed  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
Fund's  community  programs.  Pay 
would  be  $250  for  the  11-week  period, 
plus  free  room  and  board.  The  stu- 
dents would  do  whatever  work  the 
commmunity  program  director  needed 
done — recreation  leader  work,  or 
tutoring  mathematics  or  French  to 
potential  high  school  dropouts.  Some 
might  serve  as  assistants  to  public- 
health  nurses,  or  welfare  workers. 
Students   Volunteer 

When  the  recruiting  drive  ended 
on  April  22,  Volunteers  headquarters 
had  received  applications  from  750 
students  on  60  college  campuses. 

After  a  four-step  screening  process, 
the  field  was  narrowed  to  the  planned 
100  students.  In  mid-June  they  re- 
ported for  duty,  went  through  a  four- 
day  training  session  on  the  Duke  Uni- 


versity campus,  then  headed  for  their 
community  assignments. 

In  mid-April,  while  the  recruiting 
program  for  Volunteers  still  was  in 
full  swing,  the  North  Carolina  Fund's 
board  of  directors  met  in  Asheville 
to  make  what  were,  in  many  ways,  the 
most  important  decisions  of  the 
Fund's  entire  program — the  selection 
of  communities  as  sites  for  experi- 
ments to  find  and  show  new  ways  of 
breaking  the  poverty  cycle. 

The  board  members  brought  to  this 
task  all  of  the  observations  and  eval- 
uations made  by  the  staff  and  board 
during  and  after  the  on-site  visits. 
They  also  brought  with  them  infor- 
mation and  impressions  from  the 
written   proposals   themselves. 

They  knew  the  final  selections  had 
to  include  small  towns  and  large 
cities,  rural  poverty  pockets  as  well 
as  urban  ones.  And  all  geographic 
areas  of  the  state  had  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  following  Monday,  April  20, 
Governor  Sanford,  surrounded  by 
Fund  board  members,  took  a  micro- 
phone in  hand  and  addressed  the 
dozens  of  newsmen  assembled  in  the 
capitol  press  room. 

"This,  to  the  Fund  is  the  end  of 
an  exhaustive  study.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  venture  in  our  State  and 
nation  to  find  new  ways  to  stop  the 
cycle  of  poverty  which  mars  the  lives 


of  so  many  children  and  adults.  What 
goes  on  in  the  counties  selected  for 
grants  will  be  of  value  to  all  of  our 
counties,   and    people    everywhere. 

"Today,  we  are  announcing  seven 
projects  involving  13  counties,  but 
these  are  not  necessarily  going  to 
take  all  the  money  we  have.  There 
will  be  additional,  comprehensive 
projects.  We're  going  to  start  with 
these  seven  projects  and  then  go  on 
to  some  of  the  others  just  as  soon  as 
these  get  started  on  sound  basis. 

"It  is  our  intention  in  The  North 
Carolina  Fund,  to  find  help  for  each 
of  the  66  counties  which  made  a  pi*o- 
posals. 

"The  seven  projects  which  I'm  go- 
ing to  announce  now  are  the  start  of 
a  whole  enterprise — but,  I  empha- 
size— only  the  start.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  will  now  consult  with  them, 
determining  how  much  money  they 
need,  and  how  much  money  they  can 
find  on  the  local  level.  These  projects 
represent  urban  and  rural  areas,  all 
sections  of  the  state,  allowing  experi- 
ments with  all  types  of  poverty  pro- 
grams. Other  communities  still  are 
under   consideration. 

"The  communities  picked  by  the 
board  after  a  careful,  four-month  se- 
lection process,  were  as  follows: 

Robeson,  Richmond,  and  Scotland 
Counties 

Craven  County 

Nash  and  Edgecombe  Counties 

Durham  County 

Mecklenburg   County 

Forsyth  County 

Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell,  and 
Yancey  Counties." 

After  the  Governor's  announcement, 
Fund  Executive  Director  George 
Esser  released  to  the  press  a  state- 
ment that  offered  a  great  deal  of  help 
and  hope  to  the  43  communities  that 
asked  for  aid  from  the  Fund  but  were 
not  selected  for  major  grants  in  this 
first   announcement. 

Esser  said,  "It  is  obvious  that  when 
50  communities  ask  for  help,  and 
seven   are  picked   for  assistance,  the 


Bradley   R.   Nicholson  (left).   Director   of  the    Union   County    Industrial    Development    Commission,    discusses    his    County's    problem    with    Fund    member! 
Dr.   Hollis   Edens  during   an  on-site  visit.  On  the   right  Jim    Beatty,  called  by    Governor    Sanford    to    direct    the    N.    C.    Volunteers,    is    shown    recruiting 
students    at    N.    C.    College.    This    group    would     help    community     poverty-fighting    projects.    Some    750    students    applied    for    the    program. 
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Fund  Director  George  Esser  outlines  the  principle  points  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  at  the  Institute  of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  private  and  State  agencies  which  will  administer  the  new  Act  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  right  ore  J.  R.  Reuling, 
employer;  J.  M.  Hall,  County  Commissioner;  James  A.  Gray,  N.  C.  Fund;  C.  A.  McKnight,  Fund  President;  and  William  Koch,  N.  C.  Fund,  attend- 
ing  an   on-site    meeting    in    Wilmington.   All    areas   which    submitted   proposals    to    the     Fund    were    visited    by    staff    members    before    final     approvals. 


other  43  are  wondering'  'where  do  we 
go  from  here  ? ' 

"Since  early  February  when  these 
proposals  poured  into  the  Fund  office, 
we  have  recognized  and  discussed  the 
need  for  helping  each  of  these  com- 
munities build  on  the  momentum  al- 
ready started  by  the  committees  sub- 
mitting those  proposals. 

"As  a  first  step,  the  Fund  board 
already  has  set  aside  a  small  sum 
for  making  minor  grants  to  a  few 
counties.  This  money  also  would  pro- 
vide training  for  people  already  work- 
ing in  those  counties,  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Fund  staff  and 
its  consultants. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Fund, 
North  Carolina's  stage  agencies  have 
been  giving  attention  to  ways  in 
which  they  might  work  with  these 
communities  on  their  poverty  prob- 
lems. We  expect  that  aid  from  those 
sources  will  be  announced  from  time 
to  time,  as  these  agencies'  plans  are 
completed. 

"Finally,  at  the  risk  of  counting 
chickens  before  they're  hatched,  we 
must  consider  what  will  happen  to 
our  program  if  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964 — President  John- 
son's anti-poverty  bill — is  passed,  as 
there  is  every  indication  it  will  be. 

"The  heart  of  ths  bill  is  Title  II, 
which  would  set  aside  over  $300  mil- 
lion  for   grants   to   communities    sub- 


GEORGE  ESSER 
Director,  North   Carolina   Fund 


mitting  comprehensive,  community- 
action  proposals  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity. 

"This  language,  'comprehensive, 
community-action  proposals,'  sounds 
familiar,  of  course.  It  has  been  used 
from  the  start  by  The  North  Carolina 
Fund,  with  the  result  that  leaders  of 
66  counties  already  have  been  through 
the  process  of  thinking  and  planning 
for  comprehensive  poverty  fighting 
programs.  These  50  proposals  repre- 
sent 50  giant  steps  by  communities  of 
our  state — steps  giving  them  a  head 
start  toward  participation  in  the 
sweeping  program  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

"I  can  promise  these  communities 
that  the  Fund  will  provide  every 
possible  assistance  in  helping  them, 
and  the  34  North  Carolina  counties 
not  originally  participating  in  the 
proposal  process,  to  sharpen  their 
program  and  their  processes,  for  par- 
ticipating in  forthcoming  federal  pro- 
grams." 

Community    Action    Phase 

With  the  naming  of  the  communi- 
ties, The  North  Carolina  Fund  leaves 
the  planning  phase  and  moves  into 
its  community-action  phase.  During 
the  week  before  the  announcement, 
reporters  were  calling  the  Fund  try- 
ing to  get  some  speculation  on  which 
communities  would  be  selected.  But 
after  the  announcement,  the  big  ques- 
tion was  "What  next?  How  are  you 
going  to  get  these  seven  community 
program  underway?"  Esser's  answer: 
"The  Fund's  first  task  is  to  help  each 
of  these  seven  communities  complete 
the  organization  of  its  action  com- 
mittee, select  a  full-time,  professional 
project  director,  and  re-examine  its 
proposed  action  program  with  the 
help  of  the  project  director  and  spe- 
cial consultants  furnished  by  the 
Fund. 

"Announcement  letters  today  are  in 
the  mail  to  these  seven  community- 
action  committees.  This  week  we  will 
begin  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the     community     representatives,     to 


make  specific  plans  for  helping  them 
get  their  programs  underway. 

"The  Fund  will  make  a  small  initial 
grant,  for  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative costs,  to  each  selected  com- 
munity. This  will  finance  a  project 
director  and  his  office,  plus  the  con- 
sultants who  will  provide  special  ad- 
vice on  specific  phases  of  the  com- 
munity's program. 

"Once  the  community's  specific 
program  plans  have  been  decided,  and 
a  firm  budget  has  been  agreed  upon, 
the  initial  grant  will  be  followed  by 
a  four-year  grant  for  organizational 
expenses  only. 

"As  each  community,  on  advice  of 
its  consultants  and  director,  adopts  a 
specific  program,  the  Fund  will  ex- 
amine each  part  of  the  program  to 
determine  whether  money  or  other 
support  for  it  is  available,  from  local, 
State,  federal,  or  private  sources. 
These  other  sources  must  be  used  to 
the  maximum  if  we  are  to  have  truly 
comprehensive   programs. 

"If  no  other  support  is  in  sight  for 
a  needed  part  of  the  program,  the 
Fund  board  will  consider  requests 
for  grants  to  finance  these  portions. 

"To  show  you  what  we  mean  by 
support  from  sources  other  than  di- 
rect Fund  grants,  let  me  point  out 
that  each  of  these  seven  communities, 
by  having  been  chosen  for  intital 
projects,  is  eligible  for  three  pro- 
grams— the  pre-school  nursery  pro- 
gram being  sponsored  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  reading-writ- 
ing-arithmetic experimental  program 
also  administered  by  the  State  Board, 
and  The  North  Carolina  Volunteers 
program,  in  which  a  team  of  college 
students  will  be  made  available  for 
summer  work  in  these  communities' 
poverty   fighting  projects. 

"When  the  Fund  was  born  last 
year,  the  original  grants  made  to  it 
were  called  'seed  money.'  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  apt  term.  The  Fund's 
money  will  be  used  to  help  our  com- 
munities take  advantage  of  all  of  the 
resources  available,  inside  and  out  of 
the  State,  to  help  our  people  help 
themselves." 
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HOW  CAN  WE  IMPROVE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SYSTEM? 

From  An  Essay  Written  for  The  International  Association  of  Personnel  In  Employment  Security 

Milton  Bass 
ESC  Occupational  Analyst 


In  order  to  treat  the  subject  effec- 
tively, we  must  ask  three  questions: 
First,  in  what  way  is  the  Employment 
Service  misunderstood?  And,  by  what 
segment  of  the  public  is  the  Employ- 
ment Service  misunderstood?  By 
answering  the  first  two  questions, 
perhaps  we  can  then  approach  an 
answer  to  the  third,  but  most  im- 
portant question:  How  can  Employ- 
ment Service  improve  the  public's 
understanding?  Stated  in  a  different 
way,  how  can  we  create  and  maintain 
an  effective  image  ? 

There  are  perhaps  as  many  ways  to 
be  misunderstood  as  there  are  people 
with  whom  we  communicate.  If  this 
statements  sounds  pessimestic  we  can 
re-phrase  it:  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  impart  understanding  (and  accep- 
tance) as  there  are  exchanges  of  in- 
formation or  the  rendering  of  a  serv- 
ice. Let's  consider  some  of  them:  the 
referral  of  an  unqualified  applicant 
can  cause  an  employer  to  understand 
that  the  Employment  Service  is  do- 
ing a  slip-shod  job,  or  when  we  do  not 
refer  any  applicants  to  an  opening 
and  do  not  discuss  this  lack  of  referral 
with  the  employer,  the  employer  un- 
derstands that  we  do  not  value  his 
business.  When  we  respond  to  a  claim- 
ant or  applicant  in  an  irritated  tone 
of  voice,  we  create  the  understanding 
that  he  is  not  important  as  a  person 
and  that  we  are  working  for  ourselves 
and  not  for  the  public.  An  explanation 
given  a  claimant  hurriedly  in  vague 
language,  or  in  our  own  Employment 
Service  jargon,  gives  the  client  the 
understanding  that  the  subject  isn't 
very  important,  and  this  misunder- 
standing frequently  leads  to  unin- 
tentioned  violations  of  rules  or  laws. 

Since  the  Employment  Service  deals 
with  the  total  society,  we  can  be  mis- 
understood by  any  segment  of  society. 
Sometimes  the  public  understands  that 
our  placements  are  oriented  toward 
one  particular  groups  of  workers. 
Frequently,  this  group  is  the  "easy-to- 
place  group"  and  we  concentrate  on 
this  group  to  "make  our  quota."  If 
employers  in  our  area  are  wary  of 
hiring  older  people,  handicapped  peo- 
ple, racial  minorities,  or  other  groups, 
and  the  Employment  Service  does 
nothing  to  educate  these  employers, 
each  minority  group  thoroughly  un- 
derstands that  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, as  well  as  the  employers,  is  dis- 
criminatory. The  Employment  Service 
can  create  misunderstanding  among 
employers  when  Employment  Service 


personnel  fail  to  handle  complaints 
against  unemployment  insurance  by 
clearly  explaining  the  facts.  If  the 
employer  states  a  complaint  and  does 
not  receive  a  clear  explanation,  he  is 
even  more  certain  that  his  original 
understanding  was  correct.  In  recent 
years  the  Employment  Service  has 
been  misunderstood  by  persons  who 
have  had  no  contact  with  its  service. 
This  misunderstanding  was  brought 
about  in  part  by  groups  who  stood 
to  gain  financially  by  the  misunder- 
standing and  downgrading  of  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  private  employment 
offices  and  their  overly  conservative 
supporters.  Since  the  motivation  of 
this  attack  was  based  on  selfishness 
and  the  method  of  attack  was  care- 
fully planned,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

The  most  important  consideration 
for  us  is:  How  can  we  improve  public 
understanding  of  Employment  Serv- 
ice? 

We  can  strive  to  be  more  careful 
in  our  placements  and  refer  only 
qualified  applicants.  We  are  seeing 
changes  in  job  requirements  every 
day  that  make  qualified  applicants 
less  easy  to  find.  Training  has  become 
most  important.  So  in  order  to  pre- 
vent applicants  from  remaining  in- 
definitely in  our  files  or  being  referred 
constantly  to  short-time  jobs,  we  must 
be  aware  of  changing  job  require- 
ments and  the  training  that  is  avail- 
able, and  we  must  promote  and  en- 
courage training  constantly  among 
our  marginal  applicants. 

We  must  be  as  conscientious  as  any 
salesman  in  our  dealings  with  those 
employers  who  have  shown  enough 
confidence  in  us  to  place  an  order.  Not 
only  must  we  keep  in  touch  with  the 
employer  while  trying  to  find  an  ap- 
plicant for  him,  but  we  must  also 
follow  up  to  see  that  the  new  em- 
ployee is  working  satisfactorily.  This 
is  our  way  of  imparting  the  under- 
standing that  we  care;  that  we  share 
his  concern  for  a  productive  and 
efficient  work   force. 

We  can  be  patient  and  thorough  in 
our  explanations  to  claimants  and 
employers.  This  is  our  way  of  im- 
parting the  understanding  that  rules 
and  regulations  are  important,  that 
the  claimant  and  employer  are  im- 
portant, and  that  there  are  good 
cogent  reasons  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  that  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice strives  to  be  fair  with  all  its 
clients. 


We  must  strive  toward  placements 
that  represent  our  applicant  file  and 
the  needs  of  employers.  This  means 
that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing placements  just  to  meet  a  quota; 
this  means  that  we  must  be  good 
salesmen  and  educators  in  order  to 
represent  minority  groups  to  em- 
ployers. I  have  recently  talked  with 
a  Veterans  Employment  Representa- 
tive who  placed  some  colored  appli- 
cants, after  much  promotional  work, 
on  jobs  that  were  not  traditionally 
open  to  colored  persons.  The  perform- 
ance of  these  colored  workers  was 
such  that  other  employers  who  placed 
orders  hired  workers  on  bases  other 
than  race. 

Our  efforts  to  counter  misunder- 
standing thrust  upon  us  can  be  in 
several  ways:  We  can  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  for  all  clients,  and  client 
satisfaction  will  help;  we  can  treat 
all  clients  courteously  and  rely  to 
some  extent  on  their  good  will;  but 
to  effectively  counteract  an  organized 
drive  against  Employment  Service, 
we  must  not  be  content  to  depend  on 
the  story's  being  told  by  clients  alone. 
We  must  tell  our  story  every  oppor- 
tunity available  to  us — newspapers, 
radio,  T.V.,  civic  clubs,  and  in  daily 
conversations.  Our  story  is  a  dynamic 
one  filled  with  more  taut  drama  than 
you're  likely  to  see  on  your  T.V.  to- 
night. The  story  of  man's  efforts  to 
find  and  hold  a  job  that  fulfills  both 
the  physical  and  spiritual  man  needs 
telling  and  understanding  and  there  is 
no  one  more  qualified  to  tell  the  story 
than  you,  Employment  Service  Work- 
er and  fellow  IAPES  member! 


The  ESC  QUARTERLY  is  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  two  edi- 
tions each  year,  by  the  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission, 
Caswel  Building,  Raleigh.  It  is 
printed  by  the  N.  C.  State  College 
Print  Shop,  Raleigh.  Engravings 
by  the  Piedmont  Engraving  Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem. 
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ESC  And  Community  Efforts  Succeed  In  Youth  Placement  Service 


The  desire  of  students  to  work  dur- 
ing their  summer  vacation  from  school 
over  the  past  years  has  been  made 
very  evident  by  the  number  contacting 
the  Shelby  office  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission.  Students,  high 
school  and  college,  began  their  con- 
tacts in  person  and  by  letter  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  In  years  past,  the 
demand  for  work  had  greatly  exceed- 
ed the  jobs  available. 

When  the  applicants  for  summer 
employment  began  contacting  the  local 
office,  Mr.  Jimmy  Freeman,  the  local 
office  Interviewer  who  is  responsible 
for  services  to  youth,  and  I  tried  to 
evaluate  our  past  experience  and 
formulate  plans  that  would  result  in 
more  jobs  for  youth  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

After  much  discussion,  letters  were 
written  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Service  to  inquire  about  how 
other  states  had  met  this  challenge. 
The  Bureau  responded  with  a  few  case 
histories  of  how  other  areas  had  ap- 
proached this  challenge  of  securing 
jobs  for  youth. 

The  paramount  theme  that  seemed 
to  echo  throughout  all  the  case  his- 
tories was — that  the  employment  of 
youth  must  be  a  community  affair  or 
it  could  not  succeed.  With  this  infor- 
mation in  hand,  Mr.  Freeman  con- 
tacted £*e  Mayor  of  Shelby,  Mr. 
Hubert  Plaster,  the  City  Manager  of 
Shelby,  Mr.  Phin  Horton,  III,  and  all 
the  City  Aldermen. 

As  a  result  of  this  contact,  the  fol- 
lowing   resolution    was    passed     (see 


ESC  Manager  Bailey  called  on  the 
Shelhv  community  to  make  the  local 
"YES"  program   a  success. 


By  Buell  Bailey 
Manager,  Shelby  ESC  Local  Office 

resolution)  giving  their  endorsement 
to  the  YES  Program. 

The  next  step  was  to  prevail  upon 
the  members  of  the  various  civic  clubs 
to  endorse  the  program.  An  effort  was 
made  to  contact  all  civic  clubs.  As  a 
result  of  one  of  these  contacts,  Mr. 
L.  J.  "Bill"  Baley  of  the  Optimist 
Club  offered  the  services  of  the  youth 
services  division  of  his  club.  Mr. 
Freeman,  representatives  of  the  Opti- 
mist Club,  and  I  met  to  formulate 
plans  for  registering  all  students  who 
wanted  summer  employment  and  for 
publicizing  the  program  in  such  a 
manner  that  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  hire  youth  for  the  summer. 

Out  of  this  discussion  came  the  idea 
of  securing  young  people  to  come  in 
the  Shelby  local  office  and  take  the 
job  orders  and  make  referrals  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

Joint   Responsibility 

The  Optimist  Club  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  and  secured  the  young 
people  to  work  in  the  office.  They 
came  to  the  office  after  being  selected 
and  received  group  orientation  as  to 
what  this  work  would  involve. 

For  publicity  purpose,  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  the  slogan — say  "yes"  to 
the   YES  representative. 

A  special  application  form  for 
registering  these  students  was  pre- 
pared. The  assistance  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
E.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Shelby 
City  Schools,  in  printing  and  distribut- 
ing applications  through  the  city 
school  system  was  most  beneficial. 
By  the  first  of  June  approximately 
80  students  had  been  registered  for 
summer  employment. 

To  reach  as  many  potential  em- 
ployers as  possible,  churches  were 
asked  to  publicize  the  program 
through  their  church  bulletins.  Civic 
clubs  were  asked  to  do  likewise. 

Many  excellent  articles  and  pictures 
were  published  by  the  Shelby  Dairy 
Star  and  the  Cleveland  Times.  The 
radio  stations  were  most  cooperative 
in   making   spot  announcements. 

Through  these  means  of  publicity, 
the  people  of  Cleveland  County, 
whether  business  or  otherwise,  were 
asked  to  look  for  a  job  they  might 
have  that  a  youth  could  do,  and  asked 
to  say  "yes"  to  the  YES  Summer  Pro- 
gram. It  was  emphasized  that  no  job 
was  too  small  or  too  large  for  the  col- 
lege,   high    school    and    junior    high 


school  students.  An  effort  was  made  in 
the  newspaper  publicity  to  place  im- 
portance on  the  fact  that  the  program 
was  a  community  affair  and  that  the 
citizens  of  the  community  must  re- 
spond or  there  would  not  be  nearly 
enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

An  effort  was  made  to  convey  to  the 
public  that  many  of  these  students 
needed  to  work  so  that  they  could 
earn  money  to  help  with  college  ex- 
penses, while  others  wanted  to  work 
for  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
jobs.  Many  were  seeking  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  making  construc- 
tive use  of  their  leisure  time  rather 
than  having  nothing  to  do. 

Jobs   Developed 

While  every  young  person  who 
registered  did  not  get  a  job,  many 
jobs  materialized  that  would  not  have 
developed  without  the  YES  Program. 

The  young  people  (YES  represen- 
tatives) who  worked  in  the  local  office 
did  an  outstanding  job.  In  addition 
to  taking  orders  and  making  refer- 
rals, they  made  promotional  telephone 
contacts  to  employers  representing 
every  industry  in  Cleveland  County. 
The  YES  Program  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  youth  employment  program 
done  by  and  for  the  youth. 

Twenty-five  young  people  served  as 
YES  representatives  during  this 
period.  They  served  in  teams  of  two, 
usually  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days.  They  were  assigned  a  desk  with 
a  telephone  so  that  calls  for  YES 
could  be  routed  to  them.  Among  the 
job  openings  received  were  construc- 
tion workers,  lumber  stackers,  textile 
workers,  off-bearers  at  saw  mills, 
tutors,  typists,  file  clerks,  sales  clerks, 
grass  cutters,  babysitters  and  car 
hops,  to  name  a  few. 

During  the  first  30  days  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  response  was  excellent. 
This  was  true  as  most  employers  hire 
their  summer  help  very  soon  after 
school  is  out.  The  demand  for  workers 
was  fairly  good  during  the  first  15 
days  of  July.  By  the  end  of  July,  how- 
ever, very  few  calls  were  being  re- 
ceived and  the  program  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Favorable  comments  about  the  pro- 
gram have  been  received  from  many 
citizens  in  the  community.  Many 
parents  have  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  effort  made  to  secure 
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The  Shelby  "YES"  progrom  was  in  every  respect  a  employment  program  done  by  and  for  the 
youth.  Here  are  some  of  the  girls  who  worked  in  the  ESC  office  during  the  summer  who 
took     jobs     orders     and     made     referrals.     They     also     made     promotional     telephone     contacts. 


summer    jobs    for    the    youth    of    the 
community. 

More  YES  In  the  Future 

A  number  of  employers  have  hired 
youth  for  the  summer  who  very  likely 
would  not  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  YES  Program. 

The  experience  gained  this  year 
leaves  no  doubt  that  a  program  such 
as  this  did  and  can  continue  to  serve 
needs  of  employers  and  students  de- 
siring summer  employment. 

Now  that  there  is  a  basic  plan  to 
build  the  program  on,  it  should  reach 
more  people  in  future  years. 

To  make  the  program  more  effec- 
tive, the  promotional  activities  will  be 
started  sooner  in  the  future  years. 
Intentions  are  to  start  developing  job 
orders  in  the  early  part  of  April. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  city  and 
county  government  will  be  able  to 
employ  more  of  these  students  in 
future  years. 

The   Shelby   Optimist  Club  honored 


the  YES  representatives  who  served 
in  the  local  office  at  a  luncheon.  The 
Club  also  presented  them  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  a  job  well  done. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  things 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  actual 
job  placement  or  other  tangible  means 
is  the  experience  that  these  students 
received  in  the  interviews  with  the 
prospective  employers.  As  those  of  us 
who  perform  the  placement  function 
are  well  aware,  many  qualified  appli- 
cants fail  to  secure  the  job  because 
they  are  unable  to  present  their  "best 
self"  in  the  interview.  When  the  time 
to  be  interviewed  for  a  full-time  job 
comes,  these  students  should  be  better 
qualified  to  present  themselves  to  the 
employer. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  many 
employers  got  to  know  young  men 
and  women  better.  Very  likely,  some 
of  these  employers  will  want  these 
part-time  employees  for  full-time 
work   when  they   graduate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SHELBY  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN  PERTAINING 
TO  THE  PROPOSED  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 

WHEREAS,  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  with 
others,  is  promoting  the  productive  employment  of  the  youth  of  this  community 
during  the  summer  periods  between  school  sessions,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  feels  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
youth  of  this  community  productively  employed  when  possible,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  desires  to  express  its  feeling. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  Shelby,   N.  C,  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  encourages  each  and  every  em- 
ployer in  this  community  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  productive 
endeavors  which  they  can  perform  through  the  Youth  Employment  Service  of 
the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Comission. 

SECTION  II.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  North  Carolina 
Employment  Security  Commission  for  use  in  any  way  it  sees  fit  in  promoting 
the  Youth  Employment  endeavor. 

SECTION  III.  That  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Clerk  be  requested  to  execute 
this  resolution  and  forward  the  same  to  the  proper  officials. 

Upon  motion  of  Alderman  Baker  and  seconded  by  Alderman  Royster  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  duly  approved  and  adopted. 

This,  the  18th  day  of  May,  1964. 

(Signed) 


Hubert  Plaster,  Mayor 


(Signed) 

Howard  A.  Jones,  City  Clerk 


TEXTILE    BOOK 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

with  the  Odell  family  and  Kerr 
Bleachery,  Ed  K.  Willis  and  W.  W. 
Flowe. 

Others  featured  are  Colonel  F.  H. 
Fries  of  Winston-Salem;  James  Alon- 
zo  "Governor"  Groves  at  Albemarle; 
B.  Barton  Hayes.  Lenoir;  Eugene 
Cross  at  Marion;  the  Johnston  family 
(founders  of  Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co. 
mills);  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  the 
Linebergers  and  Stowers  at  Belmont; 
and  in  the  Kings  Mountain  area,  the 
Mauneys. 

Asheboro  pioneers  were  the  Mc- 
Crary  families,  S.  B.  Stedman  in  the 
hosiery  and  knitting  industry,  and 
at  Lexington,  J.  V.  Moffitt,  Sr.,  and 
A.  G.  Myers,  Sr.,  and  Geroge  W.  Ra- 
gan  of  Gastonia.  W.  G.  Ragsdale  of 
Jamestown — the  Oakdale  Cotton  Mills 
— Sloan  McLean  Robinson  of  near 
Gastonia,  Carl  B.  Rudisill  of  Cher- 
ryville,  and  John  H.  Rutledge,  China 
Grove,  are  described. 

Shuford  is  an  old  name  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  many  pioneer  photos 
were  made  available  by  their  firm. 

Company  histories  include  Aber- 
foyle  Manufacturing,  American  and 
Efird,  Burlington,  the  Beacon  plant 
and  the  Owens  family  at  Swannanoa, 
Carolina  Mills,  Collins  and  Aikman, 
Morgan  Mills,  Wennonah  Cotton  Mills 
and  others. 

The  history  of  the  N.  C.  Textile 
Association  is  given  with  a  biography 
of  each  president  since  1906.  The  50- 
year  history  of  the  Southern  Textile 
Association  formed  by  David  Clark 
is  also  presented. 

Textile  schools,  trade  associations, 
wool,  silk,  cotton — every  facet  of  the 
industry,  including  factoring,  educa- 
tion, machinery,  electric  power  and 
financial  problems — are  related  in 
many  chapters. 


Unemployment  Hits 

Low  for  Three 
Consecutive  Months 

Unemployment  among  workers 
covered  by  the  State's  Employment 
Security  Law  reached  the  lowest 
point  experienced  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  this  fall. 

Statistics  show  insured  unemploy- 
ment stood  at  two  percent,  a  record 
low,  during  September,  October  and 
November.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  record-setting  number  of  Tar- 
heel workers  on  the  job  as  employ- 
ment reached  peak  conditions  dur- 
ing fall  and  early  winter. 

High  employment  came  from  what 
was  termed  "a  booming  economy"  in 
North  Carolina,  plus  unusual  seasonal 
factors. 
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DURHAM  MAN  MADE 
MEMBER  OF  ESC  BY 
GOVERNOR  SANFORD 


When  Governor  Sanford  appointed 
Billy  Earl  Andrews  of  Durham  to  the 
State  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion last  March  he  assigned  a  Com- 
missioner who  has  hand  plenty  of 
experience  in  employer-employee  re- 
lations. 

Andrews,  35  years  old  and  a  native 
of  Durham,  is  an  employee  of  the 
Mead  Corporation  and  is  presently 
serving  as  president  of  the  Durham 
Local  588,  an  affiliate  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

He  has  served  three  prior  terms  as 
president  of  the  Local  and  is  also 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Dur- 
ham Central  Labor  Union,  his  second 
term.  This  group  has  a  combined 
membership  from  all  local  union  in 
the  Durham  area  "with  the  cigarette 
plant  workers  comprising  most  of  the 
membership. 

Members  from  Andrews  Local  588 
include  corrugation,  siltter,  tapping, 
shipping  and  stitcher  department 
workers  and  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  union  since  joining  the  Mead 
Company. 

A  strong  believer  in  good  union 
leadership,  Andrews  says  "it's  impor- 
tant to  have  a  good  understanding 
between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee— and  we're  working  together 
to  understand   each   other's  problems. 

Chairman  of  the  Local's  Grievance 
Committee,  he  explains  "It's  hard  to 
pinpoint  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
union  work.  I  would  estimate  about 
10-15  hours  a  week  and  this  is  in  my 
spare  time." 

Also  interested  in  local  politics, 
:  Andrews  is  a  member  of  the  YDC  but 
j  admits  he  "doesn't  have  the  time  to 
|  participate  in  as  much  activity  as  I 
would  like  to." 

Andrews  has  worked  for  the  Mead 
Corporation  since  1957.  Prior  to  his 
'work  there  he  was  in  the  insurance 
j  business  for  seven  years  and  is  a 
I  former  member  of  the  Navy  Reserve. 

Members  of  the   local   Carr   Metho- 

idist   Church,    Andrews    and   his    wife, 

the    former    Margaret    Lancaster    of 

jDurham,  have  five  children,  three  boys 

(and   two    girls.    They    reside    at    109 

South  Briggs  Avenue  in  Durham.  Mrs. 

Andrews  teaches  Sunday  school.  "She 

■vorks  with  young  people  and  I  work 

<vith    grown-ups,"    Andrews    explains 

vith  good  humor. 


The  personable  Commissioner  is 
"deeply  honored"  by  the  Governor's 
appointment.  "I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing.  I'm  beginning  to  get  my  feet 
wet  and  I  know  it  will  be  helpful  to 
me  and  I  certainly  hope  I  can  con- 
tribute to  the  Commission." 

Subsequent  to  Andrew's  appoint- 
ment, two  other  new  assignments 
were  made  to  the  Commission.  They 
are  Charles  L.  Hunley  and  Charles 
T.  Kivett.  Similar  articles  on  the  two 
new  commissioners  will  appear  in 
later  ESC  Quarterly  editions. 


MERIT  EMPLOYMENT 

POST  WITH  ESC 
TAKEN  BY  MACRAE 


Edward  MacRae,  a  25-year  em- 
ployee of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  was  recently  appointed 
an  Employment  Service  Representa- 
tave  for  Merit  Employment.  He  re- 
places Dr.  James  R.  Taylor,  a  former 
professor  of  psychology  at  N.  C. 
College,  who  retired  from  State  em- 
ployment in  July. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  ESC 
administrative  staff,  MacRae  will 
work  with  and  utilize  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  State  agency  at  all 
levels  to  promote  employment  of  in- 
dividuals on  merit  standards. 

A    1933    graduate    of    Lincoln    Uni- 


versity, Lincoln,  Pennsylvania,  in 
biology,  MacRae  is  originally  from 
Wilmington.  He  was  employed  in 
welfare  case  work  in  that  area  and 
served  as  a  juvenile  probation  officer 
for  a  while  before  becoming  a  high 
school  teacher  at  the  E.  E.  Smith 
School   in   Fayetteville. 

In  1939  he  joined  the  ESC  as  an 
Interviewer  in  the  Wilmington  Local 
Office  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  supervising  Interviewer.  He 
remained  in  Wilmington  until  1950 
and  then  moved  to  the  Favetteville 
local  ESC  office. 

In  1963,  MacRae  was  promoted  to 
Occupational  Analyst  with  the  Com- 
mission and  joined  the  Field  Center 
office  in  Raleigh.  He  took  his  present 
position  as  an  ES  representative  on 
September  1. 

"The  Negro  community  has  lost  a 
lot  of  apathy  where  employment  is 
concerned,"  MacRae  believes.  "We've 
seen  job  opportunities  improving  all 
across  the  State,  not  necessarily  in 
the  larger  cities  but  also  in  the 
smaller  communities." 

MacRae  has  three  daughters.  One 
daughter  has  graduated  from  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
is  presently  employed  as  an  Inter- 
viewer at  the  Fayetteville  local  office 
of  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion.  She   has   also   taught  school. 

Another  daughter  is  taking  grad- 
uate work  at  Howard  University  in 
Social  Studies  and  MacRae  believes 
she  will  return  to  North  Carolina 
for  employment,  possibly  teaching 
school.  A  third  daughter  is  an  under- 
graduate at  Howard  University, 
studying  accounting*. 

MacRae  married  a  former  school 
classmate,  the  former  Sadie  Hall. 
They  now  reside  at  1929  Bates  Street 
in  Raleigh. 


A  former  Occupational  Analyst  with  the 
State,  MacRae  succeeds  Dr.  James  Taylor 
(background)  who  has  retired.  Taylor  was 
the    first    to    serve    in    the    new    assignment. 
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Hendersonville  Farmer  Uses  Trellis  Machine  To  Cut  Production  Costs 


By  Ted  Davis 


A  unique  farm  tool  used  by  W.  J. 
"Bill"  Cornelius  of  Hendersonville  to 
trellis  several  hundred  acres  of  pole 
beans  this  summer  looks  like  a  chain- 
driven  whirligig  and  operates  like 
a   king-size   sewing  machine. 

But  it  reduced  the  time  required 
to  string  hundreds  of  rows  of  trel- 
lises to  a  low  point  beyond  compari- 
son with  hand  labor,  saved  the  local 
grower  an  estimated  $25  an  acre,  and 
performed  the  work  of  seven  men. 

Imported  from  Oregon,  the  machine 
is  mounted  on  the  rear  of  a  tractor 
and  accomplishes  the  entire  trellis 
operation  about  as  fast  as  you  can 
walk  from  one  end  of  a  row  to  the 
other.  It  strings  the  top  and  bottom 
strands  in  one  continuous  webb.  Two 
men,  walking  behind  the  machine,  set 
poles  in  the  ground  and  staple  the 
trellis  while  it  is  actually  suspended 
from  the  tractor. 

Innovation 

Stringing  pole  beans  on  trellises  is 
not  new  for  mountain  vegetable 
growers  but  such  total  mechanization 
as  used  on  the  Cornelius  farm  is  cer- 
tainly an  innovation.  He  believes  he 
is  the  only  farmer  in  North  Carolina 
using  these  machines,  and  "this  is 
the  first  year  we've  totally  used  them. 
They  cost  between  $400  and  $600  and 
can  be  used  on  any  tractor.  You  have 
to  build  ths  mount." 

The  44-year-old  Cornelius,  owner 
and  operator  of  Bill  Cornelius  Farms 
of  Hendersonville,  a  wholesale  pro- 
duce shipping  and  packing  business, 
farms  and  leases  over  1,000   acres  in 


Henderson  and  adjoining  counties.  He 
had  about  650  acres  planted  in  pole 
beans  this  summer  and  his  harvest 
usually  yields  an  estimated  350  bush- 
els per  acre. 

"I  grow,  pack  and  ship.  Most  of 
the  market  for  produce  is  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas.  We  need  to  open  up 
northern  markets,"  asserts  Cornelius. 

In  addition  to  his  pole  bean  acre- 
age, Cornelius  has  about  150  acres  in 
cabbage  and  the  balance  in  bunch 
beans,  but  he  does  not  grow  tomatoes 
and  squash. 

Uses  Local  ESC 

Operating  about  20  tractors  and 
"quite  a  few  trucks,"  Cornelius  finds 
about  25  percent  of  his  farm  labor 
through  job  orders  placed  with  the 
Hendersonville  Employment  Security 
Commission  office  where  William 
Brackett  is  in  charge  of  farm  labor 
placement.  Brackett,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  farm  labor  recruitment  in  19 
western  counties  from  Shelby  to 
Cherokee,  reports  that  the  ten-county 
area  will  use  about  4800  farm  work- 
ers during  the  year.  About  3400  are 
local  workers  organized  into  day 
hauls  for  farm  work  and  about  1400 
workers  are  migrants  and  transients 
from  other  states. 

Migrants  come  into  the  area  about 
June  1  and  remain  until  the  first 
frost,  according  to  Brackett,  and  most 
out-of-state  workers  are  from  Flori- 
da. 

Cornelius  owns  two  migrant  labor 
camps  in  Hendersonville,  one  built  in 


1952  and  another  in  1956.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Migrant  Council,  a 
pilot  health  project  started  last  year 
for  farm  workers  who  follow  the 
migrant  harvest  pattern. 

His  entire  farming  and  marketing 
operation  employs  about  four  to  five 
hundred  workers  each  year. 

Cornelius  estimates  his  cost  per 
acre  of  pole  beans  before  harvest  at 
$400. 

Break  Even  Point 

"I'll  tell  you  about  this  produce 
business.  I  call  $3.00  a  bushel  the 
break-even  point  when  you  grow  and 
market  pole  beans.  The  fixed  cost  on 
every  bushel  of  beans  is  about  $1.40. 
This  is  hamper  cost,  picking,  hauling! 
and  brokerage  expense.  The  cost  of  j 
production — land,  fertilizer,  seed,  in-j 
secticides,  poles,  wire  and  so  forth  j 
comes  to  around  $1.60  a  bushel. 

"To  stay  in  this  market,"  Cornelius 
continued,  "you  have  to  hit  every  low 
so  you  can  hit  every  high.  One  day 
this  year  we  sold  pole  beans  at  $7.00 
a  bushel,  but  this  was  the  exception." 

Originally  from  Alabama,  Cor- 
nelius used  to  have  a  wholesale  pro- 
duce business  in  Jacksonville,  Florida 
before  beginning  his  produce  market 
in  Hendersonville  in  1937.  He  began 
farming  in  this  State  in  1942. 

The  economy  of  Henderson  and  the 
surrounding  four  or  five  counties  is 
heavily  involved  in  commercial  vege- 
table production  and  the  area  pro- 
vides one  of  the  major  produce  mar- 
kets  in   the    South    and   eastern    sea-. 


Tractor  mounted,  the  trellis  machine  can  string  a  row  of  pole  beans  about  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other.  Cornelius  has  two  such 
machines  and  says  they   can  be  adapted   for  use   on   practically   any   tractor   model. 


Sighting  down  the  trellis,  a  worker  sets  a  pole  while  line; 
are  still  suspended  behind  the  tractor.  Following  the 
tractor,   two    men   set    poles   and    staple    in    one   operation 
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board.  Marketing-  and  shipping  vege- 
tables during  the  season  is  urgent 
and  truck  traffic  is  heavy  around  the 
packing  sheds. 

In  the  market  Cornelius  is  a  well- 
known  producer  and  agri-businessman. 
The  use  of  his  two  trellis  making  ma- 
chines from  Oregon  typify  his  ag- 
gressiveness toward  better  farming, 
his  willingness  to  search  for  cost  and 
labor  saving  devices  to  minimize  the 
farmers'    cost-price    dilemma. 

Cornelius  includes  apple  produc- 
tion in  his  future  plans,  "My  only 
real  future  plans,"  and  predicts  that 
in  ten  years  Henderson  County  will 
produce  at  least  "10,000,000  boxes  of 
apples." 


Beans    by    the    hundreds    of   bushels    during 
Hendersonville's      peak       harvest       season. 


Youth  Provides  Labor  To  Detassel 
Seed  Corn  In  Scotland  County 


ESC     Farm     Placement     man     Bill     Brackett 
(standing)    and   bean   grower    Bill    Cornelius. 


When  a  band  of  inexperienced  but 
spirited  high  school  students  detassel- 
ed  2,000  acres  of  prime  hybrid  seed 
corn  around  Laurinburg  this  summer, 
one  veteran  State  farm  labor  official 
admitted  he  "had  never  seen  anything 
like    it." 

Having  used  high  school  labor  for 
many  years  in  the  Midwest  and  fac- 
ing a  possible  shortage  of  local 
workers,  officials  of  the  Pioneer  Corn 
Company's  new  plant  in  Laurinburg 
called  on  the  Rockingham  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  office  to 
enlist  students  for  the  four-week  de- 
tasseling  operation. 

The  response  was  "amazing"  says 
John  Gray,  local  ESC  farm  placement 
reisresentative  who  recruited  the 
student-labor.  "When  we  first  con- 
tacted the  high  schools  about  this 
work  in  April,  we  took  507  applica- 
tions from  students.  We  didn't  know 
exactly  when  detasseling  would  start, 
but  when  it  did  it  had  to  start  in  a 
hurry. 

"When  we  started  calling  appli- 
cants to  come  to  work,  you've  never 
seen  anything  like  the  turn-out.  Some 
of  them  were  at  the  beach  or  other 
places  out  of  town,  but  their  parents 
contacted  them  and  overnight  they 
started  coming  back  home  to  take 
these  jobs." 

Gray  said  over  370  individuals  were 
contacted  and  only  nine  failed  to  show 
up  for  the  detasseling  operation 
which  began  on  June  15.  The  program 
was  so  successful  that  after  several 
weeks  in  the  field  only  four  students 
had  dropped  out  and  only  two  were 
dismissed  for  unsatisfactory  work. 

Located  on  the  old  Maxton-Laurin- 
burg  Air  Force  property,  the  $400,000 
pioneer  plant  will  pr  cess  and  pack- 
age most  of  the  hybrid  seed  corn  the 
company  distributes  in  the  Southeast. 
With  headquarters  in  Tipton,  Indiana, 
the  North  Carolina  plant  is  managed 
by  Charles  Timmons  and  Field  Man- 
ager Larry  Mattingly. 

Bill  McLean,  whose  home  is  in  Max- 
ton,  is  one  of  four  area  supervisors 
with  the  company.  "We  use  young 
labor  because  they're  free  when  we 
need  them,"  he  said.  "They  have  a 
darn  good  attitude  and  their  parents' 
attitude  is  just  as  good  as  the  stu- 
dents'. A  lot  of  them  come  from  well- 
to-do  families  and  we've  had  only  a 
few  drops." 


The  youth  recruitment  drive  began 
in  April.  Gray  and  James  Muse,  an- 
other farm  placement  interviewer 
with  the  Rockingham  State  Employ- 
ment Office,  visited  13  white  and 
Negro  high  schools  in  Laurinburg, 
Maxton,  Red  Spring,  Wigham,  Laurel 
Hills  and  Gibson.  A  second  round  was 
made  in  May.  In  June,  Gray  and  Muse 
began  telephoning  and  the  work  force 
was  assembled  in  short  order. 

The  workers,  both  boys  and  girls, 
are  picked  up  at  seven  o'clock  each 
morning  at  a  specified  point  by  their 
crew  leader,  usually  an  older  student 
who  is  paid  $5.00  a  day  for  the  use  of 
his  automobile  and  for  hauling  and 
supervising  the  youngsters,  plus  $1.25 
an  hour  for  operating  the  detasseling 
machine  while  in  the  field.  Each  crew 
has  six  to  eight  hands  who  work  seven 
days  a  week  because  of  the  seasonal 
urgency  of  detasseling  hybrid  seed 
corn. 

It  is  the  crew  leader's  responsi- 
bility to  take  the  young  workers  to  the 
field  in  the  morning  and  bring  them 
out  in  the  afternoon. 

They  earned  60  cents  an  hour  on 
weekdays  and  80  cents  an  hour  on 
Sundays.  Each  with  their  own  pay- 
roll number,  the  students  were  paid 
every  week  and  the  wages  were  simi- 
lar to  those  paid  by  the  Pioneer  Corn 
Company  in  its  home  territory  in 
Indiana.  If  youngsters  worked  through 
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Farm  Placement  interviewers  John  Grey  and 
John  Muse  discuss  the  detasseling  opera- 
tion with  Bill  McLean  (right),  supervisor 
with   Pioneer   Corn   Company   in    Laurinburg. 
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the  season,  or  worked  every  day  the 
Company  needed  them,  they  received 
a  15-cents-per-hour  bonus. 

Twenty-two  detasseling  machines 
were  used  in  the  fields  within  a  20- 
mile  radius  of  the  Laurinburg  proc- 
essing plant.  Made  by  the  Hagie 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Iowa, 
each  machine  carries  six  occupants, 
permitting  them  to  stand  chest  high 
above  the  corn  rows,  and  a  driver. 
The  machines  ax-e  powered  by  a  7V2- 
horsepower  air  cooled  engine  and  Bill 
McLean  believes  they  are  the  only 
ones  in  operation  now  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

"We  contract  with  farmers  to  grow 
our  hybrid  seed  corn,  paying  a  pre- 
mium price  per  bushel.  We  furnish 
seed  and  handle  the  detasseling," 
said  McLean,  "and  the  grower  pro- 
vides the  acreage,  fertilizer  and  har- 
vests the  crop." 

Farm  labor  in  the  Moore,  Mont- 
gomery, Anson,  Richmond  and  Scot- 
land counties  involves  about  2,300 
workers,  mostly  employed  in  peaches 
and  cotton. 

In  other  areas  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion   has    attempted    to    recruit    high 


school  students  for  farm  work,  and 
representatives  have  visited  many 
schools  to  find  youngsters  interested 
in  seasonal  employment.  The  Youth 
Employment  Service  in  Rockingham  is 
not  unique,  say  State  officials,  but  the 
unusual  response  indicates  that  high 
schools  provide  a  good  source  of  part- 
time,  summer  farm  workers. 

Next  year  the  Pioneer  Corn  Com- 
pany expects  to  contract  about  4,000 
acres  of  hybrid  seed  corn,  thus  doubl- 
ing the  need  for  labor. 

Pointing  to  the  success  of  this  year's 
youth  employment  program,  farm 
placement  men  with  the  Rockingham 
State  Employment  Office  believe 
enough  high  school  students  will  be 
available  to  handle  this  amount  of 
detasseling. 

Why  do  these  students,  most  of 
them  having  never  worked  on  a  farm 
before,  elect  to  go  to  the  fields? 

One  14-year-old  Laurinburg  lad 
said,  "It's  pretty  good  money."  But 
his  second  thought  probably  comes 
closer  to  what  most  high  school  stu- 
dents feel  about  these  part-time  jobs. 
"If  it  weren't  for  this  work,"  he  ex- 
plained, "I'd  be  doing  nothing  this 
summer.  Maybe  just  messing  around 
getting  in  shape  for  football." 


Students  used  22  detasseling  machines  in  the  field.  Motor  driven,  these  machines  carried 
workers  chest  high  with  tops  of  corn  rows.  Students  earned  60  cents  an  hour  on  week 
days,  80  cents  an   hour  on   wekends   and   were   eligible   for   bonuses,   of    15  cents   an    hour. 
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Both  Negro  and  white  high  school  students  applied  for  detasseling  work  through  the 
ESC  office.  When  the  operation  began  this  summer,  over  370  high  school  students  were 
contacted.    Only    nine    failed    to    show    up    and    only    two    dropped    out    after    work    began. 
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IMPACT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

year  $10-million  grant  to  the  AMA 
Education  and  Research  Foundation. 
The  funds  given  by  the  industry  were 
for  unrestricted  research  by  the  AMA 
into  the  health  problem. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis,  of  Miami 
Beach,  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  AMA,  in  a  June  27th  speech 
before  the  San  Francisco  Common- 
wealth Club,  praised  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry for  its  serious  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  humans. 

"Does  anyone  think,"  Dr.  Annis 
asked,  "that  the  people  in  the  tobac- 
co industry  want  to  make  other  people 
sick?" 

Education  the  Answer 

He  also  belittled  the  logic  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  seeking 
to  force  tobacco  manufacturers  to 
label  cigarette  packages  with  health- 
warnings.  "Labeling  isn't  the  answer," 
said  Dr.  Annis.  "Education  is,"  he 
said. 

Several  segments  of  the  tobacco 
economy  already  have  appropriated 
over  $7  million  to  the  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research — USA  for  a  major 
program  of  research  on  the  relation- 
ship of  smoking  to  human  health. 

Supported  by  tobacco  farmers, 
warehousemen,  and  manufacturers, 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research — USA. 
has  provided  more  than  500  grants — 
220  initial  grants  and  over  300  re- 
newals— to  scientists  working  in 
some  100  medical  schools,  labora- 
tories and  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  are  contribu- 
tions for  unrestricted  research  in 
clinics  and  laboratories  all  over  the 
nation. 

Imaginative  and  intensive  research 
on  the  tobacco  and  health  problem  is 
being  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  scientists,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

"As  is  often  the  case  in  medical 
research,"  said  Carl  T.  Hicks  of  Wals 
tonburg,  President  of  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Information  Committee 
Inc.,  "we  can  expect  progress  to  be 
slow.  We  can  expect  that  the  research 
will  present  even  more  questions  than 
it  has  answered.  While  the  task  is 
larger  than  before,  the  major  prob 
lems  are  better  defined — but  they  are 
still   formidable." 


Tobacco  sales  account  for  over  48 
cents  of  the  farm  dollar  in  North 
Carolina.  Only  ten  of  the  State's 
100  counties  do  not  grow  some  type 
of  tobacco.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  a 
chief  ingredient  in  cigarette  blends, 
is  an  annual  crop  in  69  counties. 


COMMISSION  EMPLOYEES  ACTIVE  IN  MANY  VETERAN  AFFAIRS 


The  State  Veterans  Employment  Service,  which  func- 
tions in  North  Carolina  through  Veteran  Employment 
Representatives  assigned  to  local  Employment  Security 
Commission  offices,  surveyed  Commission  employees  to 
determine  the  interest  of  local  office  personnel  in  var- 


ious veteran  organizations.  On  the  following  pages  are 
reported  the  many  activities  of  staff  members  who  an- 
swered the  VES  questionnaire,  a  fine  testimony  of 
local  responsibility  displayed  by  Employment  Security 
Commission  personnel. 


ALBEMARLE 

Hubert  L.  Fesperman,  member, 
American  Legion  Walter  B.  Hill  Post 
#76;  member,  Boy  Scout  Troop  Com- 
mittee since  1946;  member,  V.F.W. 
Waverly  Owen  Skidmore  Post  #2908; 
member,  Stanly  County  Veterans 
Council  and  treasurer  1962-63;  award- 
ed Certificate  of  Appreciation  in  1962 
by  Stanly  County  Chapter  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  services  to  all 
veterans  and  especially  the  disabled 
veteran;  Chairman  Veterans  Under- 
privileged Childrens'  Annual  Christ- 
mas Party;  Treasurer  Veterans  Un- 
derprivileged Fund  since  1962. 
ASHEBORO 

John  B.  Brooks,  member,  V.F.W. 
Post  #1152;  Adjutant,  1950;  Quarter- 
master, 1951;  Commander,  1952;  mem- 
ber, American  Legion  Dixon  Post  #45, 
Adjutant,  1957;  Commander,  1958-59; 
seven  years  Executive  Committee; 
District  19  Vice  Commander,  1961; 
Commander,  1962;  Eastern  District 
Membership  Chairman,  1960;  Mem- 
ber, National  Americanism  Commit- 
tee, 1961. 

William  C.  Haden,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Dixon  Post  #45;  Adjutant, 
1963;  now  serving  as  member  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee;  member,  V.F.W. 
Post  #1152. 

Ernest  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  member, 
American  Legion  Dixon  Post  #45, 
now  serving  as  Finance  Officer. 

W.  C.  O'Brient,  member,  American 
Legion  Dixon  Post  #45;  Post  Chap- 
lain, 1961-62;  1st  Vice  Commander  in 
charge  membership,  1963;  now  serving 
as  2nd  Vice  Commander  and  Chaplain 
rfor  District  19. 
JASHEVILLE 

Robert  Y.  Praytor,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #2;  Commander, 
J1951  and  1960;  Voiture  1187,  40&8, 
jChef  deGare,  Commissiare  Intendent, 
^and   presently    Correspondant. 

John  E.  Love,  member,  V.F.W.;  Re- 
tired Officers  Association  and  Disabled 
Officers  Association. 

Clarence  J.  Brantley,  member, 
j American  Legion  Post  in  Albemarle; 
(Post  Adjutant,  1954;  now  member 
Asheville  Legion  Post. 

Ralph  H.  Reed,  Jr.,  Member,  V.F.W. 
3ost  #9157;  Employment  Officer; 
nember,  American  Legion  1947-49. 
j  Kenneth  E.  Skaggs,  member,  V.F.W. 
lendrick  Rhodes  Post  #5206;  mem- 
•er,  American  Legion  Hubert  M. 
;mith  Post  #77,  past  Post  Comman- 
er;  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve — rank 
f  Major. 
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BRYSON   CITY 

Paul  F.  Felsberg,  member,  Ameri- 
can   Legion     Steve    Youngdeer    Post 
#143;  Adjutant  1962  to  nresent:  Chair- 
man,    Boys     State 
Committee,      1963- 
64;  Chairman,  Citi- 
zenship Award 
Committee,      1963- 
64;  Chairman,  Con- 
vention Delegation, 
1963-64;     Director, 
1963  to  present. 

BURLINGTON  FELSBURG 

John  R.  Fish,  member,  American 
Legion  since  1945;  has  served  as  Chap- 
lain, Public  Relations  Officer,  Build- 
ing Committee,  Executive  Committee, 
Fair  Committee,  and  Post  Adjutant; 
member  Lexington  Voiture  #1097, 
40&8,   Correspondant,   1957. 

Albert  M.  Swinney,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Walter  B.  Ellis  Post  #63; 
Chaplain. 
CHARLOTTE 

Richard  G.  Arthur,  Member  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #380,  1963-64,  mem- 
ber American  Legion  Post  #9,  1964- 
65. 

Harry  J.  Daugherty,  member  Ameri- 
can Legion  Hornets  Nest  Post  #9; 
adjutant,  1961-62  and  1962-63;  First 
Vice  Commander,  1963-64  and  1964- 
65;  Chairman  of  Boys  State  and  Base- 
ball Committee;  Second  Vice  Com- 
mander of  Mecklenburg  County  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Legion;  Voiture 
#793,  Charlotte,  member  since  1963. 

Julius  C.  Dixon,  American  Legion 
member  since  1959,  presently  organiz- 
ing Post  #4208. 

Glenn  T.  Helms,  member  Nornets 
Nest  Post  #9,  American  Legion  since 
1962,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  1962-63. 

Earl  B.  Huitt,  member  American 
Legion  Post  #9  since  1947. 

Teresa  R.  Scullion,  member  of  Pied- 
mont Chapter,  Retired  Officers  Asso- 
ciation   since    1960;    Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 1962-63. 
CONCORD 

Jerry  K.  Young,  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #51. 

William  E.  Prim,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  since  1946.  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant, 1962-65;  Chairman,  Oratorical 
Committee,  1964-65;  member,  D.A.V. 
Chapter  027,   1963-65. 

Lewis  B.  Morton,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  since  1943,  served  as  Com- 
mander, Adjutant  &  Athletic  Officer, 
Vice  Commander,  District  Vice  Com- 
mander; Department  Convention  Rules 


Committee,  Department  Community 
Service  Committee,  Department  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Committee,  National 
Veterans  Preference  Committee;  mem- 
ber, 40&8,  served  as  Correspondant 
and  Chef  deGare;  Grand  Voiture 
Chairman,  Grand  Cheminot;  member, 
D.A.V.,  served  as  Commander,  Treas- 
urer, Adjutant. 

James  E.  Bradham,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #51;  Commander, 
1952-53;  Vice  Commander,  1951-52; 
Adjutant,  1953-57;  Commander  Drum 
&  Bugle  Corp,  1960-61  and  1963-64; 
Commander  District  24,  1957-58;  Com- 
mander, District  20,  1958-59,  1961-62, 
1963-64;  National  Membership  Com- 
mittee, 1960,  National  Security  Com- 
mittee, 1962,  National  Scholarship 
Committee,  1964;  presently  Sgt-at- 
Arms  for  the  Department;  member, 
Voiture  1465,  40&8,  Chef  deGare, 
1954-55;  Correspondant,  1956-59; 
Sour  Grande  Conductor,  Grand  Voi- 
ture of  North  Carolina  1959-60. 
EDENTON 

William  A.  Hollar,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Edward  G.  Bond  Post  #40, 
now  serving  as  First  Vice  Commander. 

George  N.  Bissette,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Edward  G.  Bond  Post  #40. 
member,  V.F.W.  Post  #9280. 

Alice  W.  Bond,  member,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Edward  G.  Bond 
Post  #40,  served  as  President,  Vice 
President,  Treasurer,  Americanism 
Chairman,  Rehabilitation  Chairman, 
and  Poppy  Chairman. 
FAYETTEVILLE 

John  P.  McCormick,  member, 
American  Legion. 

James  C.  McPhail,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

William  C.  Swann,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion. 
FOREST  CITY 

John  W.  Ervin,  member,  American 
Legion,  served  as  Veterans  Service 
Officer,  2nd  Vice  Commander,  leading 
Go-Getter,     1st    Vice     Commander. 

Brandt  B.  Horn,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Willis  Towery  Post  #74. 
GASTONIA 

Alberta  Rankin  Shelton,  member 
American  Legion  Post  #23. 

Franklin  L.  Ware,  Jr.,  member, 
American  Legion  Otis  D.  Green  Post 
#155,  Historian,  1959-62,  Chaplain, 
1962-64   member,   40&8. 

Lawrence  B.  Farish,  Jr.,  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #23;  has  served 
as  National  Committeeman;  member, 
V.F.W.  Absher  Flowers  Post,  mem- 
ber, 40&8. 

Carl    B.     Harrelson,    Jr.,    member, 
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American     Legion,     served    as    Com- 
mander,   1951-52    and    1953-54;    mem- 
ber, V.F.W. 
GREENSBORO 

V.  C.  Blackwelder,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Henry  K.  Burtner  Post 
#53,  Commander,  1954-55;  Chaplain, 
1953;  Publicity  Chairman,  1940,  Ex- 
excutive  Committee,  6  yrs. ;  Board  of 
Trustees  1955-1961;  member,  40&8 
Voiture  Local  506;  Chef  deGare  1944- 
45;  Aumonier,  (State)  Grand  Voiture, 
Chef  de  Train,  1945-46;  Membership 
Chairman  1946-48;  Grand  Chef  de- 
Gare 1948-49;  Cheminot  National 
1949-50. 

Charles  0.  Forbes,  member  Ameri- 
can Legion  Henry  K.  Butner  Post 
#53,  served  as  Commander  1963-64, 
Economic  Committee  Chairman  1961- 
64,  Public  Relation  Officer;  member, 
Voiture  506,  40&8,  served  as  Chef 
de  Train  1963-65;  member  Greensboro 
United  Veterans  Council,  served  as 
Jr.  Vice  Chairman  1964-65. 
GREENVILLE 

Walter  R.  Spell,  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #39. 
HENDERSON 

W.  Hall  Brooks,  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #60,  Employment  Officer, 
1946-50. 
HENDERSONVILLE 

Fred  D.  Arledge,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #77;  member,  V.F.W. 
Post  #5206,  Post  Adjutant,  1963-64. 

Gardiner  P.  Bly,  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #77,  Post  Adjutant,  1947- 
48;  Charter  member  and  helped  or- 
ganize V.  F.  W.  Post  5206. 

Clyde  C.  Taylor,  member,  American 
Legion,  Post  Adjutant. 
HICKORY 

James  M.  Whitworth,  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #48;  Executive 
Committee,  1950-55;  Employment 
Officer,  1956-57;  Public  Relations  Of- 
ficer, 1958-59;  Second  Vice  Com- 
mander, 1960-61; 
jdPPfcW  Commander,     1961- 

^     ^m  62;    Member  VFW 

Lg.  ..»*---..  Barb  -  Hammond  - 

Smith   Post  #1957; 
\j£r-~-  member,  40&8  Voi- 

ture     Locale      No. 
915. 


ffi* 


WHITWOPTH 


JACKSONVILLE 

Joseph  N.  Price,  member,  American 
Legion  Burton-Cowell  Post  #265,  First 
Vice  Commander,  1962-63;  Post  Serv- 
ice Officer,  1961. 

William       E.       McNeill,      member, 
American   Legion  Burton-Cowell   Post 
#265. 
KANNAPOLIS 

Member,    American    Legion    Beaver 
Pittman  Post  #115;  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Officer  for  last  five  years;  pres- 
ently Second  Vice  Commander. 
KINSTON 

Rupert   E.    Cheek,   member,   Joseph 


Dixon  Rountree  Post  #43;  Chaplain, 
1952,  Adjutant,  1953-60;  Commander, 
1961;  District  Vice  Commander,  1962; 
member,  40&8  Voiture  #1175;  Cor- 
respondant. 
LEXINGTON 

Thomas  S.  Wilson,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  since  1959;  Chairman, 
Oratorical   Contest,    1963-64. 

W.  Philip   Sowers,  member,  Ameri- 
can    Legion,     Chairman,      Oratorical 
Contest,  1951-53. 
LINCOLNTON 

Paul  H.  Lawing,  member,  V.F.W.; 
served  as  Commander,  14th  District 
Commander,  Quartermaster;  member, 
American  Legion  David  Milo  Wright 
Post  #30 ;  served  as  Vice  Commander 
1957-58. 

J.  Hal  Gilbreath,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  David  Milo  Wright  Post 
#30,  served  as  Adjutant  1960-62, 
Commander  1962-63,  Vice  Commander 
1958-59,  Adjutant  at  present;  mem- 
ber, World  War  I  Barricks,  mem- 
bership chairman  1960-61. 
LUMBERTON 

Luther  Canady,  member,  American 
Legion  J.  D.  Monroe  Post  #42;  Com- 
mander 1963-64. 


WALDEN 


HARRILL 


MONROE 

Floyd  Harrill,  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #27;  Vice  Commander, 
1958;  21st  District  Commander,  1960- 
62;  Chaplain,  1960;  Commander,  1962 
and  currently  serving  as  Commander; 
Executive  Committee,  1963;  member, 
40&8     Monroe     Voiture     1189;     Chef 

Solon  J.  Walden,  member,  American 
Legion  since  1956;  served  as  Chaplain, 
1957-58;  Chaplain  since  1962;  Ameri- 
canism Chairman,  2  years ;  Chairman 
Legion  Oratorical  Contest,  2  years; 
Go-Getter  1963-64;  Delegate  to  State 
Convention  1963-64 ;  Treasurer  Bat- 
tery F  113th  F.A.  30th  Div.  1963-64. 
MORGANTON 

W.  P.  Widenhouse,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #21;  member,  V.F.W. 
Post  #5326,  Past  Commander. 
MOUNT  AIRY 

Jackson  C.  Warren,  member,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Jesse  B.  Jones  Post  #123; 
N.  C.  Service  Officer,  1949-64;  Chair- 
man of  Committee  from  all  veterans 
organizations  in  Surry  County  in  se- 
lection of  County  Service  Officer  in 
1952-55;  Chairman  of  Boy  Scout 
Committee,  1963-64;  member,  V.F.W. 
Claude  B.  Hooker  Post  #2019;  Service 
Officer,  1960-64. 

John    L.    Taylor,    member,    Ameri- 


can Legion  Jesse  B.  Jones  Post  #123; 
N.     C.     Institutional     Representative 
Legion  Boy  Scout  Troop,  1963-64. 
NEW  BERN 

Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  member, 
American  Legion  Donnerson-Hawkins 
Post  #24;  served  as  Commander,  Vice 
Commander,  Adjutant,  on  Executive 
Committee,  Finance  Officer;  member, 
40&8  Voiture  #589. 

Thomas  C.  Fuller,  member,  1st 
Marine  Division  Association,  1954- 
58;  member,  V.F.W.;  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Veterans  Employment 
Committee,  1963. 
NEWTON 

W.  V.  Osborne,  member,  American 
Legion,  served  as  1st  and  2nd  Vice 
Commander,  Adjutant,  Athletic  Of- 
ficer, Chaplain,  Service  Officer;  mem- 
ber, V.F.W.;  served,  Senior  Vice 
Commander,  Junior  Vice  Commander, 
Quartermaster. 

James  E.  Smith,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion;  member,  V.F.W.,  served 
as  Quartermaster  for  two  years;  mem- 
ber, D.A.V. 

Arthur  B.  Wray,  Jr.,  member, 
American   Legion   Post  #16. 

C.  A.  Cloninger,  Jr.,  member,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  #16. 
NORTH   WILKESBORO 

Harold  L.  Elder,  member,  American 
Legion  Taylorsville  Post  #170;  mem- 
ber, V.F.W.  Post  #5466. 

Meneta  W.  Proffit,  member,  V.F.W. 
Ladies  Auxiliary  Post  #1142;  twice 
President;  treasurer;  served  as  Sen- 
ior Vice  President  and  President  of 
District  15 ;  has  served  in  the  follow- 
ing capacities  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  V.F.W.  Auxiliary:  De- 
partment President,  Membership 
Chairman,  Legislative  Chairman, 
Senior  Vice  President,  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration member,  Parlimentarian, 
Convention  Director,  Budget  Chair- 
man, Yearbook  Committee  Chairman, 
member  of  Leadership  Workshop 
Committee  of  N.  C.  Council  of 
Women's  Organizations  in  coopera- 
tion with  The  Extension  Division, 
U.N.C.,  By-Laws  Chairman.  Served 
as  Co-Chairman  of  National  Pages  as 
well  as  a  page;  Southern  Conference 
Parliamentarian;  Area  III  Commun- 
ity Service  Director  and  named  Out- 
standing Area  Director  in  nation 
Area  comprises  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro 
lina,  and  Virginia.  Has  been  named 
Outstanding  Area  Community  Serv 
ice  Director  in  the  nation;  Outstand- 
ing Publicity  Chairman  in  nation,  and 
Auxiliary  Woman  of  the  Year  in 
North  Carolina. 
RALEIGH 

Robert  H.  Drew,  member,  Ameri 
can  Legion  Post  #297,  member,  Ah 
Force  Association. 

Jerry  M.  White,  Jr.,  member 
American   Legion   Post  #297. 

John    B.    Fleming,   member,    N.   C 
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National    Guard,    member,    American 
Legion  Post  #297. 

William  A.  Langley,  retired  from 
U.  S.  Navy,  Commander  of  American 
Legion   Post  #232. 

Allen  E.  Marshburn,  member, 
American   Legion   Post  #232. 

James  D.  Elmore,  member,  Reserve 
Officers  Association. 

Clinton  E.  DeBrito,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion   Post  #297. 
REIDSVILLE 

Claude  R.  Sealey,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  since  1948 ;  member, 
V.F.W.,  has  served  as  Senior  Vice 
Commander,  Commander,  member 
Special  Building  Committee,  and  or- 
ganized High  Point  Chapter  #32 
D.A.V.,  served  as  Commander. 
ROANOKE  RAPIDS 

Van  R.  Taylor,  member,  American 
Legion,  served  as  Vice  Commander 
and  Commander. 

James  G.  Baugham,  member, 
V.F.W;  served  as  Chaplain;  member, 
American  Legion  Post  38,  served  as 
Adjutant. 

Dwight  M.  Leonard,  member, 
V.F.W.,  member,  American  Legion 
since   1948. 

James  R.  Tew,  member,  American 
Legion  since  1946. 

Douglass  C.  Dailey,  member, 
American  Legion. 

Earl   G.   Frost,   member,   American 
Legion;   member,   Sojourners   Lodge. 
ROCKY  MOUNT 

Anderson  Boykin,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Coleman-Pitt  Post  #58, 
served  as  2nd  Vice  Commander,  1st 
Vice  Commander,  Service  Officer, 
Americanism  Chairman,  member,  ex- 
ecutive committee,  member,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Child  Welfare  &  Nurses 
Training  Committee  Chah-man,  and 
Chaplain;  member,  Voiture  #1257 
40&8,  served  as  Correspondant;  mem- 
ber, Twin  County  DAV  Chapter, 
served  as  Adjutant  and  Vice  Com- 
mander. 

Graham  K.  Cottingham,  member, 
V.F.W.  Post  #2573,  served  as  Em- 
ployment Officer  and  Department  Em- 
ployment Officer;  member,  American 
Legion  Post  #10,  served  as  Employ- 
ment Officer  and  Service  officer;  mem- 
ber, Voiture  #245,  40&8;  member, 
served  as  Commissaire  Intendant. 

Ray  Ferguson,  continuous  member 
of  American  Legion  Coleman-Pitt 
Post   #58    since    1951. 

William  R.  Tweedy,  Member,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  #173,  served  as  Ad- 
jutant, Chairman  Public  Relations 
Committee,  and  on  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Perry  D.  Chase,  member,  Marshall 
Pittman  Post  #173,  American  Legion. 
SALISBURY 

Joseph  F.  Comer,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Harold  B.  Jarrett  Post 
#342;  has  served  on  Oratorical  Con- 
test Committee,  Boys  State  Represen- 


tative to  Veterans  Council,  Veterans 
Day  Parade  Chairman,  and  delegate 
to  State  Convention;  member,  VFW 
Hudson-Miller  Tatum  Post,  chairman 
V.F.W.  Buddy  Poppy  Day,  Building 
Committee,  Americanism  Comittee, 
and  Visitation  Committe;  member, 
40&8. 
SHELBY 

Buell  A.  Bailey,  member,  American 
Legion  Warren  F.  Hoyle  Post  #82. 

Thomas  Zinavage,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Warren  F.  Hoyle  Post 
#82. 

Alta  B.  McSwan,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  Warren  F. 
Hoyle  Post  #82,  served  as  treasurer, 
secretary,  and  on  various  committees, 
presently  president  for  the  Post. 
SPRAY 

Wade  W.  Lemons,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Vaughn  Benton  Post  #80. 
SPRUCE  PINE 

Neil  W.  McKinney,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Earl  Horton  Post  #122; 
Active  member  of  V.F.W.  from  1953- 
63  and  in  charge  of  publication  and 
publicity;  at  present  inactive  member 
as  there  is  no  active  post  in  the  area. 
THOMASVILLE 

Wilfred  R.  Eddinger;  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #41;  served  as 
Service  Officer  for  High  Point  Post 
from  1958-1962. 

Henry  B.  Fuller,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Thomasville  Post  #41, 
served  as  Commander,  Service  Of- 
ficer, Athletic  Officer;  member,  V.F.W. 
Post  #2756,  served  as  Vice  Comman- 
der, Jr.  Vice  Commander,  and  Trus- 
tee. 
WASHINGTON 

Jesse  F.  Beatty,  member,  American 
Legion  Jesse  B.  Jones  Post  #123; 
served  as  advisor  to  Legion  Boy 
Scout  Troop  Committee. 

John  T.  Linton,  member,  V.F.W.; 
served  as  athletic  officer  and  managed 
V.F.W.  Little  Tar  Heel  League  team 
in  Washington,  N.  C,  also  served  on 
various  other  committees. 

Garland  E.  Edwards,  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #15,  has  served 
as  Chaplain,  Commander,  Vice  Com- 
mander ;  and  persently  serving  as 
Chairman  of  Rehabilitation  Commit- 
tee. 

Samuel  D.  Smithwick,  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #15  for  past 
10  years. 

John  David  Lilley,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #15  for  past  18  years. 
WAYNESVILLE 

Member,  American  Legion  Haywood 
Post  #47,  presently  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Program  Committee  Chairman  and 
member  Veterans  Employment  Com- 
mittee ;  has  served  as  Chairman  Vet- 
erans Employment  Committee;  mem- 
ber, Program  Committee;  and  mem- 
ber Building  &  Grounds  Committee. 
WILMINGTON 

Frank    Hinson,   member,    American 


Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10;  served 
as  Chairman  of  Public  Relations  and 
Rehabilitation  Committees;  member, 
V.F.W. 

I.  B.  Brown,  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10;  served 
as  Rehabilitation  Committee  Chair- 
man and  Employment  Officer;  mem- 
ber, V.F.W.  Manley  Reese  Post  #2573, 
served  as  Senior  Vice  Commander, 
Junior  Vice  Commander,  Employment 
Officer. 

W.  B.  Powell,  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10. 

Atwood  Hairr,  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10. 

LeeRoy  Singleton,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10. 

Tommy  Rhodes,  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10. 

W.  A.  Muench;  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10. 

J.  T.  Casey,  member,  American 
Legion  Wilmington  Post  #10;  served 
as  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Treasurer,  Ad- 
jutant, Chaplain,  and  on  various  com- 
mittees; member,  40&8  Voiture  #245. 
WILSON 

Ernest  P.  Batton,  member  American 
Legion  Robert  B.  Anderson  Post  #13; 
member,  V.F.W.,  member,  40&8 
Voiture  #930. 

Amos    T.    Cherry,    member,    Robert 
B.  Anderson  Post  #13. 
WINSTON-SALEM 

Barlow  J.  Bowles,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Clyde  Boiling  Post  #55, 
currently  served  as  Liaison  Represen- 
tative of  N.  C.  Fifth  Congressional 
District;  Former  Commander  of 
V.F.W.  David  Mitchell  Post  #5953  and 
has  held  numerous  other  offices  in 
this   Post. 

Conrad  L.  Forbes,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Morris  L.  Slaughter  Post 
#128;   First  Vice  Commander  1960-61. 

David  Hicks,  member,  V.F.W.  Post 
#1134. 

Joseph  C.  Mills,  member,  American 
Legion  Morris  L.  Slaughter  Post  #128; 
Post  Adjutant,  1947-1960;  1964-65; 
First  Vice  Commander,  1961-62;  12th 
District  Commander  Division  Six, 
1959-62;  Service  Officer,  Division  Six, 
1961-62. 
STATE  OFFICE 

Douglas  R.  Taylor,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Capital  City  Post  #297, 
has  served  as  Vice  Commander,  Mem- 
bership Chairman,  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Chairman  Child  Welfare;  member, 
Department  Child  Welfare  Committee. 

J.  B.  Harris,  member,  American 
Legion  Capital  City  Post  #297,  has 
served  as  Athletic  Officer,  Vice  Com- 
mander, Chaplain,  Chairman  Boys 
State  Committee,  Commander,  Pub- 
licity Chairman,  and  President. 

Charlie    Fields,    member,   American 

Legion;   Vice  Commander,  1953. 

R.  W.  Mendenhall,  member,  Ameri- 

(See  VETERAN,  page  94) 
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CAMPAIGNS,  AWARDS,  RETIREMENTS,  HIGHLIGHT  PERSONNEL  ACTIVITIES 


An  agency  with  1,100  employees  has  its  share  of 
personnel  achievements.  Retirement  and  service 
awards  always  highlight  the  individual's  work  ex- 
perience and  as  usual  the  ESC  has  seen  many 
old-time  employees  honored  for  their  years  of 
fine  service  and  devotion  to  the  Commission.  Ac- 
tivities are  far  ranging  as  exemplified  on  prior 
pages    concerning    participation    in    veterans    or- 


ganizations. A  number  of  employees  are  active  in 
the  International  Association  of  Personnel  in 
Employment  Security.  Our  departments  are 
scrutinized  by  visitors  from  in  State  and  out  of 
State,  and  our  news  clippings  repeatedly  show 
that  all  across  North  Carolina  ESC  personnel  are 
well  known  in  their  communities  for  their  work 
in  civic  and  other  affairs. 


Visitors  from  overseas  have  studied  ESC  operations  during  the 
past  several  months.  In  the  photo  above  Edson  Bates  (left)  and 
Clarence  Bass  explain  a  point  of  procedure  to  Mohomcd  Shafik 
El  Hosseny  from  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Below,  Bass  and  Bob 
Babcock  (right)  were  hosts  to  Mr.  Baba  Daftary  of  the  Iranian 
National  Employment  Service.  Babcock  will  work  with  the 
Iranian  government  as  a  special  "Consultant,  Job  Classification 
Specialists." 


When  the  President  announced  his  crash  program  to  recruit  counselor  aides 
and  youth  advisors,  local  ESC  offices  remained  open  on  two  Saturdays  to 
recruit  and  administer  tests  to  applicants.  At  top  left  Interviewer  Ruth 
Evans  of  the  Raleigh  ESC  office  administers  the  special  examination. 
Beneath  the  picture  of  Ruth  is  a  photograph  of  the  group  of  people  se- 
lected to  canvas  employees  for  payroll  deductions  to  purchase  savings 
bonds.  Managers  handled  the  campaign  in  the  local  offices  as  the  Com- 
mission sought  to  go  above  the  national  average  in  the  savings  bond 
program. 
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Dr.  James  Taylor  (top  left),  who  came  out  of  retirement  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  ESC,  announced  his  second  retirement  this  summer 
and   displays   a   rod   and   reel   presented   to  him   by   fellow   workers. 


In  the  top  right  photo,  Ted  Whitley  (left)  and  Hugh  Ogburn,  Chief  and 
Assistant  Chief  of  Benefits,  joined  other  members  of  the  ESC  Claims 
Department  to  honor  Mrs.  Gaynell  Y.  Murray  upon  her  retirement.  Mrs. 
Murray   received  her  20-year  certificate  and  pin  and  a   host  of  presents. 


Directly  below  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Murray  is  the  picture  showing 
Charley  Field's  retirement.  Ted  Whitley,  Fields,  Colonel  Henry  E.  Kendall, 
and  Sam  Teague  were  among  his  friends  who  attended  Charley's  retire- 
ment dinner  at  the  YWCA.  Charley  was  a  Claims  Examiner  with  the 
ESC  since  1938. 


On  the  left  column  J.  W.  Beach,  (left)  and  Colonel  Kendall  award 
Assistant  ES  Division  Director  Alden  Honeycutt  his  30-year  service 
certificate  and  pin.  Alden  was  promoted  from  Chief  of  Staff  Services  to 
the  ES  post  in  1962.  On  the  left  Margarette  Carpenter  of  the  ES  Division 
pins    the    20-year    service    pin    on    Charles    Love,    Occupational    Analyst. 
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COMMENTS 

(Continued   from   page   2) 

than  three  times  the  amount  received 
by  tobacco  farmers  for  their  crop. 

Faced  with  its  problems  at  home 
and  sharp  competition  abroad,  the  to- 
bacco industry  has  never  been  so 
powerful  in  the  dollars-and-cents 
realities  of  economy  and  employment, 
and  the  immensity  of  the  business  is 
overwhelming. 

Also  included  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  are  features  on  two  unique 
agencies  dealing  with  resources  of 
another  nature.  The  Research  Triangle 
Institute  (page  75)  has  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  our  State's  efforts  to  progress 
and  intends  to  develop  industry, 
while  the  North  Carolina  Fund  (page 
78)  functions  to  develop  human  re- 
sources. 

With  perhaps  20  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's out  of  school  young  people  be- 
tween 16  and  21  years  old  unemployed, 
youth  employment  efforts  are  becom- 
ing intensified.  The  capabilities  and 
desire  of  young  people  for  part  time 
work  between  school  terms  were 
realized  in  two  special  youth  employ- 
ment projects  conducted  by  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  local 
offices  in  Rockingham  and  Shelby  this 
summer.  Youngsters  themselves  prac- 
tically operated  their  own  employ- 
ment office  during  the  "YES"  pro- 
gram (page  83),  and  responded  excel- 
lently to  the  call  to  farm  work  in 
Rockingham   (page  87). 

An  award  winning  essay,  written 
for  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security 
(page  82)  hopes  to  counter  misunder- 
standing of  the  public  employment 
service.  "We  can  do  an  outstanding 
job  for  all  clients,"  reports  an  ESC 
occupational  analyst,  "and  must  tell 
the  story  of  the  work  of  the  program 
in  every  way." 

STATEMENT 

(Continued   from   page   4) 

demnation  and  pious  postures  evade 
the  real  question.  Excessiveness  in 
eating  causes  more  circulatory  ail- 
ments than  moderate  smoking,  and 
nobody  is  likely  to  disprove  this.  Ex- 
cessiveness in  anything  is  dangerous. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  the  $2  billion 
in  cigarette  taxes  for  research  in  the 
cause  of  cancer  of  any  kind.  Then 
we  need  to  find  the  cure  by  addi- 
tional research. 

If  we  simply  label  the  cigarette 
pack  and  walk  away  from  the  prob- 
lem, we  are  fooling  ourselves,  and  we 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity. 

All  reasonable  and  fair-minded 
Americans  know  that  the  cloud  of 
health  charges  which  now  envelops 
tobacco  is  not  a  condition  of  the  to- 
bacco industry's  own  making.  The  to- 
bacco  economy  has   grown   and   made 


its  national  contribution  in  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  every  person  engaged 
in  it  or  dependent  upon  it  throughout 
its  more  than  350-year-old  history.  It 
is  no  Machiavellian  plot  to  impose 
smoking  as  an  unwanted  custom  upon 
an  unwilling  people.  It  has  grown  and 
prospered  only  as  it  filled  the  volun- 
tary demand  of  the  public  taste  for 
its  products. 

We  ask  only  moderation  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  just  as 
we  should  ask  moderation  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  or  alcohol,  or  in  eating, 
or  in  driving  automobiles,  or  in  giv- 
ing testimony  to  federal  agencies. 

In  closing,  I  appeal  to  you  for 
fairness. 

VETERAN 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

can  Legion,  Finance  Officer,  1955-56. 

W.    T.   Arthur,   member,    American 
Legion;   Vice  Commander,   1953. 
Legion,    Vice    Commander    1952    and 
1962;     Commander,    1953;     Chaplain, 
1955   and   1961. 

Joe  Harris,  member,  American 
Legion,  Chaplain,  1959;  Vice  Com- 
mander,   1963-64. 

Bob  Cruze,  member,  American  Le- 
gion, Adjutant,  1963;  Commander, 
1964;  14th  District  Adjutant,  1963; 
14th  District  Vice  Commander,  1964; 
Department  Sergeant-at-Arms,  1964- 
65. 

Waylon  D.  Snead,  Jr.,  member, 
American  Legion  Post  #297;  served 
as  Finance  Officer  1959-64. 

John  E.  Holmes,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  #297. 

Charlie  Burgess,  member,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  D.A.V.,  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  Retired  Officers 
Association,  and  Airborne  Associa- 
tion, VFW. 

Henry  E.  Kendall,  member,  Ameri- 


can Legion  Post  #1,  Chairman  of 
School  Awards  Committee,  1954;  Five 
year  member  Administrative  Commit- 
tee; Attended  two  National  Conven- 
tions of  the  American  Legion  (one  as 
a  delegate)  ;  and  Chairman  Resolu- 
tions Committee  of  State  Convention 
of  American  Legion,  1956-58;  State 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee  1963-65. 

INSTITUTE 

(Continued  from  page  77) 
citizens    and    revenues    for    education 
and  services. 

Thf>se  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
economy,  to  provide  employment,  to 
raise  per  capita  income,  and  to  in- 
crease funds  for  education  and  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  limited  to — nor  be- 
long to — centralized  State  govern- 
ment. They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
program  of  every  town,  city,  and 
county  across  North  Carolina.  The 
State's  most  important  role  is  to  pro- 
vide the  "climate"  consisting  of  wise 
legislation,  equitable  tax  treatment, 
good  schools,  and  sound  support  of 
state  colleges  and  universities. 

I  have  no  question  about  North 
Carolina's  future.  Our  people  know 
that  success  of  their  local  efforts  re- 
quires good  government,  good  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  management 
and  between  races,  unhampered  im- 
provement of  our  fine  school  system, 
and  continued  and  expanded  support 
of  higher  education. 

Whether  it  be  in  1964,  1965  or  1970, 
the  people  will  insist  on  being  given 
the  chance  to  continue  their  progress. 
Building  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  and  buttressed  by  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  its  people, 
North  Carolina  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  grasp  the  opportunities 
ahead. 
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Which  size  Savings  Bond  you  should  buy... and  why 

1 .  Starter  size  for  steady  savers.  Small  enough  And  your  money's  available  when  you  need  it. 


1 .  Starter  size  for  steady  savers.  Small  enough 
to  be  habit-forming;  big  enough  to  count  up 
fast.  Ideal  gift.  Worth  $25  at  maturity;  sells  for 
only  $13.75. 

2 .  Increasingly  popular  size  and  very  big  with 
Payroll  Savers.  Only  $9  weekly  buys  one  a 
month  comfortably.  Worth  $50  at  maturity; 
sells  for  only  $37. 50. 

3.  Brand-new  size.  For  people  who  want  to  buy 
more  than  a  $50  Bond  but  not  quite  a  $100  one. 
It's  worth  $75  when  it  matures  in  7? 4  years. 
Sells  for  just  $56.25. 

4.  If  you're  in  a  hurry  to  build  up  savings,  this 
one's  tailor-made.  Buy  one  a  month  for  5  years 
and  you'll  have  $4,856.  Each  is  worth  $100  at 
maturity;  sells  for  only  $75. 

5.  Perfect  for  bonuses,  tax  refunds  and  other 
windfalls.  Grows  into  a  tidy  nest  egg  of  $200  at 
maturity;  costs  only  $150. 

6.  For  big-time  savers  .  .  .  and  small  investors. 
You  get  guaranteed  interest,  excellent  security. 


And  your  money's  available  when  you  need  it. 
Worth  $500  at  maturity;  sells  for  only  $375. 

7.  This  one's  fine  for  part  of  an  insurance 
settlement.  Worth  $1,000  at  maturity;  sells  for 
only  $750. 

8.  Good  place  for  reserve  funds — for  bus- 
inesses, pension  funds,  credit  unions,  and  other 
institutions  except  commercial  banks.  Good  for 
you,  too,  when  you  happen  to  have  $7500. 


Quick  facts  about 
Series  E  Savings  Bonds 

You  get  back  $4  for  every  $3  at  maturity 
You  pay  no  state  or  local  tax  and  can  defer 
the  federal  tax  until  the  Bonds  are  cashed 
Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free  if  lost, 
destroyed  or  stolen 
You  can  get  your  money  when  you  need  it 

Buy  E  Bonds  for  growth — 
//  Bonds  for  current  income 


Help  yourself  while  you  help  your  country 

BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

This  advertising  is  donated  by  The  Advertising  Council  and  this  magazine. 
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E.  S.  COMMISSION 
Box  589,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Official   Business 


-TO- 


N.C«   LIBRARY   COM2. 

AALSXUU    HeCe 


Employment  Security  Mail 

United   States   Potsage   Accounted 
For  Under  Act  of  Congress 


EMPLOYMENT   SECURITY   COMMISSION    OFFICES,    ADDRESSES,    MANAGERS,    POINTS    SERVED 

Note:   Pi.  or  Pts.  means  point  or  points  served  on   regular  schedule  from   local   office. 


Albemarle— Harris-Goble  Building,  117  West 
North  St..  Claude  C.  Whitley.  Manager.  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead.  Troy. 

Asheboro — Hedrick  Arcade,  328  Sunset  Ave., 
John    B.    Brooks,    Manager,    Pt.    Siler    City. 

Asheville — 36  Grove  St.,  Philip  Penland,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City— Hyatt  Building,  Everett  Street, 
Paul    F.    Felsberg,    Manager,    Pts.    Franklin. 

Burlington— 336  W.  Front  St.,  John  R.  Fish. 
Manager. 

Charlotte— 112  W.  First  St.,  George  H.  Everett, 
Jr.,   Manager.   Pt.   Cornelius. 

Concord — 66  S.  Church  St.,  Lewis  B.  Morton, 
Manager. 

Durham — 516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis  Berini, 
Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsboro,  Rox- 
boro. 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad.  William  A.  Hollar, 
Mgr.   Pts.   Hertford.   Columbia,   Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man L.  Pendleton,  Manager.  Pts.  Manteo, 
Buxton. 

Fayetteville— 148  Rowan  St.,  S.  Thaddeus 
Cherry,  Manager.  Pts.  Dunn.  Clinton,  Rai- 
ford. 

Forest  City — 104  Yarboro  St.,  John  W.  Ervin, 
Manager.    Pts.    Rutherfordton. 

Gastonia — 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  Harrelson, 
Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.     Belmont. 

Goldsboro— 109  W.  Ash  St.,  Clay.  B.  Rich, 
Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  Warsaw,  Wal- 
lace. 

Greensboro — Starr  Bldg.,  229  North  Greene  St., 
James  E.   Filipski.   Manager. 

Greenville — 513  Cotanche  St.,  Wm.  B.  Dilling- 
ham,   Manager,    Pt.    Farmville. 

Henderson— 212  Arch  St..  W.  Hall  Brooks, 
Manager.    Pts.   Warrenton,   Oxford. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E..  Gardiner  P. 
Bly,   Manager.   Pts.  Columbus,   Brevard. 

Hickory— 716— 4th     St.,     S.W..     H.     D.     Boyles, 

Manager. 

High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  St..  Ralph  E. 
Miller,   Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Amer- 
son,   Manager. 

Kannapolis — 210  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons.  Manager.  Pt.  Snow  Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Augustus  H.  Jarratt,  Jr..  Manager.  Pt. 
Granite   Falls. 

Lexington — 102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan  Knight, 
Manager.   Pt.   Denton. 

Lincolnton— 409  E.  Main  St..  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing.   Manager.   Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton— 116  W.  5th  St.,  Carl  D.  Brothers, 
Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabethtown. 
Fairmont. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St..  David   S.   Gray,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd  Harrill,   Manager. 

Morehead  City — 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.   Tenney,   Manager.  Pts.   Atlantic,   Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,   Manager,  Pt.   Valdese. 

Mount  Airy— Fuller  Bldg.,  708  S.  Main  St., 
John  L.  Taylor,  Manager.  Pts.  Elkin.  Yad- 
kinville. 

Murphy— Garrett  Bldg.,  Willow  St.,  John  L. 
Ellis,  Manager.  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayesville, 
Robbinsville. 

New  Bern— 211  Pollock  St..  Benjamin  F. 
Gillikin.    Manager.    Pts.   B:\yboro,   Trenton. 

Newton— 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger,    Manager. 


North  Wilkesboro — Duke  Power  Building,  309 
Ninth  St.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts. 
Boone,    Sparta,    Taylorsville,    Jefferson. 

Raleigh— 321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  John  B. 
Fleming.  Manager.  Pts.  Franklinton,  Fu- 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebulon, 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 

Reidsville— 213  Settle  St.,  Claude  R.  Sealey, 
Manager.    Pt.    Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids — 945  Park  Ave.,  Dwight  M. 
Leonard,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scotland 
Neck.  Ahoskie,  Jackson,  Rich  Square,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Rockingham— 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard  E. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinburg, 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  Cotting- 
ham,   Manager.    Pt.   Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S.  J. 
Horton,  Manager.  Pts.  Mocksville,  Cooleemee. 

Sanford— 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Scott, 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins,  Southern 
Pines,   Pinehurst. 

Shelby— Royster  Building,  503  N.  Lafayette 
St.  Buell  A.  Bailey,  Manager.  Pt.  Kings 
Mountain. 

Spray — Stadium  Drive,  Wade  W.  Lemons, 
Manager.   Pt.   Mooresville. 

Thomasville — Hill  Building,  7  East  Main  St., 
Wilfred   R.  Eddiner,  Manager. 

Washington— 136  W.  Second  St.,  Jesse  F. 
Beatty   Manager.   Pts.    Belhaven,    Swan. 

Waynesville — 110  Montgomery  St.,  Miss  De- 
Brayda  Fisher,  Manager.  Pt.  Sylvia. 

Williamston — 212  Washington  S\,  J.  Kelly 
Gay,    Manager.    Pts.   Windsor,    Plymouth. 

Wilmington — 717  Market  St.,  William  H. 
Powell,   Manager.  Pts.   Burgaw,   Southport. 

Wilson— Farris  Bldg.,  303  Nash  St.,  Amos  T. 
Cherry,    Manager. 

Winston-Salem — 124  N.  Main  St.,  Grover  C. 
Teeter,  Jr.,   Manager.  Pt.  Kernersville. 
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CHAIRMAN'S 
COMMENTS 

Henry  E.  Kendall 

Chairman 

N.  C.  Employment 

Security  Commission 

One  of  the  most  expanding  in- 
dustries in  Nortn  Carolina,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  technical, 
is  the  electrical  equipment  field.  In 
the  past  ten  years  employment 
among  electrical  equipment  manufacturers  covered  by 
the  State's  Employment  Security  Law  has  approached 
30,000  workers,  almost  double  the  percentage  gain  of 
average  insured  employment  in  North  Carolina.  By 
the  end  of  1964  the  number  of  electrical  equipment 
firms  had  grown  three  times  over  the  number  which 
existed  in  1954,  and  during  the  decade  our  State 
gained  a  number  of  nationally  prominent  electrical 
companies. 

Indeed,  Tarheel  electrical  and  electronic  manufactur- 
ing establishments  include  famous  names  and  their 
products  are  part  of  spectacular  achievements.  Military 
armament,  national  defense,  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration,  communications  and  other 
vital  worldwide  programs  use  parts  and  components 
manufactured  in  North  Carolina.  The  industry  appears 
to  be  one  of  minute,  intricate  devices  to  every-day 
applicances.   It   is   one   of   invention    and    innovation. 

This  special  electrical  equipment  edition  of  the  ESC 
Quarterly  updates  an  industry  which  was  partially  fea- 
tured by  .the  magazine  in  1959,  and  is  a  companion 
to  the  metal  products  edition  which  appeared  in  1963. 
Representing  some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations, 
contributors  to  this  issue  include  manufacturers  of 
assorted  equipment — from  lamps  to  electronics,  cable  to 
condensers,  and  blankets  to  batteries.  Our  list  of 
electrical  equipment  companies  is  also  liberally  inter- 
spersed with  both  old  and  new  native  North  Carolina 
firms. 

What  makes  North  Carolina  attractive  to  industry? 
Read  Conservation  and  Development's  article  on  page 
93  prepared  by  that  Department's  Commerce  and 
Industry  Division.  Directed  at  electrical  equipment 
manufacturing  growth,  this  feature  nevertheless 
examines  all  facets  of  North  Carolina's  labor  force  and 
vocational  training,  and  the  author  reports  that  "the 
efficiency  and  productivitiy  of  North  Carolina  workers 
is  the  major  factor  that  has  caused  these  firms  to  be 
so  successful  in  the  State."  He  reports  that  new 
electrical  equipment  plants  are  pleased  with  their 
North  Carolina  operations  and  in  most  instances  have 
expanded   their   present   operations. 

Despite  the  unusual  growth  of  a  relatively  new  North 
Carolina  industry  such  as  electronics,  our  State's  in- 
dustrial picture  is  still  dominated  by  long-time  em- 
ployers. A  young  Yale  graduate  m  economics  worked 
with  the  Employment  Security  Commission  this  sum- 
mer as  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Internship  program 
and  during  his  six-week  visit  researched  the  growth  of 
our  major  Tarheel  industries.  His  report,  featured  on 
page  23,  shows  that  North  Carolina's  manufacturing 
employment  growth  from  1958  through  1963  doubled 
the  national  average,  although  average  national  manu- 
facturing wages  outdistanced  similar  wages  in  North 
Carolina. 

(See  COMMENTS,  Page  70) 
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Issued  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  by  the 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Commissioners 
Billy  Earl  Andrews,  Durham;  Charles  L.  Hunley,  Mon- 
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COVER  LEGEND 

The  Electromagnetic  Probe  Company  of  Winston-Sale 
provided  this  issue's  cover  photograph.  Taken  in  the  surd 
cal  laboratories  of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicir 
the      photograph      was     prepared     and      processed     by     tl 

Department   of    Medical    lllustr 
tration,    Bowman   Gray   School 
Medicine.  The  unit  depicted  he 
in  the  operating   room   is  a   prcj 
uct  of  the  Electromagnetic  Pro 
Company   and   measures   the   p 
tient's    blood    flow.    A    transduc] 
can  be  observed  in  the  operato 
hand.    Not   only   does   the    pho 
graph     have    great    appeal,    t 
it  also   illustrates  the  very  sig 
cant    contribution    made    by    < 
electrical    equipment    industry 
areas  which,   perhaps,   are  un 
pected   by   the  general    public. 


By  Bruce  Billings 
Attorney,  Employment  Security  Commission 


Changes  in  the  Employment  Secur- 
ty  Law  of  North  Carolina  enacted  by 
;he  General  Assembly  during  its  1965 
session,  in  several  instances,  are  of 
substantial  nature.  Other  amend- 
nents  are  technical  in  nature  and 
liminate  certain  administrative  diffi- 
ulties  without  making  substantive 
hanges. 

Average   Payment  To   Increase 

Changes  relating  to  benefit  pay- 
ments provide  for  the  reinstatement 
f  a  one-week  waiting  period  in  the 
aw.  This  change  brings  the  North 
Carolina  law  in  this  respect  in  line 
Ith  most  all  of  the  other  Employ- 
lent  Security  laws  in  the  United 
tates. 

In  conjunction  with  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  waiting  period  requiring 
hat  an  individual  shall  be  unemploy- 
\i  for  more  than  one  week  before 
eing  entitled  to  benefits,  the  weekly 
|3nefit  amounts  of  unemployed  per- 
pns  were  upgraded.  The  weekly  bene- 
[t  amount  of  claimants  in  all  the 
lualifying  wage  groups  except  the 
j>west  are  increased,  and  this  will 
fuse  the  average  weekly  payment  for 
j'tal  unemployment  in  North  Caro- 
jna  from  approximately  $23  to  al- 
jost  $26.  This  favors  the  claimant 
'ho  experiences  long  periods  of  un- 
Inployment.  Under  the  new  formula, 

an  individual  remains  unemployed 
id  out  of  work  for  as  much   as   26 


weeks,  he  will  receive  substantially 
more  than  he  would  have  received 
under  the  law  prior  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  waiting  period  require- 
ment. 

The  increase  in  benefit  payments 
will  be  made  without  any  additional 
cost  in  taxes  to  the  employers.  In 
order  that  this  could  be  done,  the 
Legislature  provided  that  to  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  unemployed  individ- 
uals must  show  a  closer  attachment 
to  the  labor  market.  The  minimum 
base  period  requirements  in  respect 
to  wages  was  not  increased  from  the 
$550  contained  in  the  law;  however, 
it  was  provided  that  an  individual, 
in  addition  to  earning  the  minimum 
base  period  wages  in  order  to  qualify 
for  benefits,  must  also  earn  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  minimum  base 
period  wages  in  his  particular  benefit 
bracket  in  other  than  the  high  quar- 
ter of  his  base  period. 

This  provision  means  that  a  num- 
ber of  unemployed  individuals  who 
are  not  actually  attached  to  the  labor 
market,  but  who  more  or  less  work 
for  short  periods  of  time,  would  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  benefits.  The 
weekly  benefit  amount  under  the 
amendment  increased  the  maximum 
benefits  from  $35  to  $42;  however, 
the  qualifying  amount  for  the  maxi- 
mum $42  weekly  benefit  requires  that 
the  claimant  earn  as  much  as  $4,200 
in  the  four  quarters  of  his  base  period 


against  $3,600  for  the  previous  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $35. 

Students   Affected 

With  respect  to  benefit  payments, 
certain  other  changes  were  made. 
One  of  these  was  to  specifically  pro- 
vide that  fulltime  students  will  not 
be  entitled  to  benefits  and  cannot  be 
deemed  available  for  work  during 
vacation  periods  from  school.  This 
provision  would  not  affect  the  stu- 
dent's eligibility  after  he  finishes 
school  or  has  to  leave  school  for  some 
reason. 

Another  change  was  enacted  that 
specifically  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  hold  hearings  when  a  claim- 
ant protests  his  initial  determination 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  his 
benefits,  etc.  This  practice  has  been 
in  effect,  however,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  North  Carolina. 

Certain  changes  were  made  with 
respect  to  penalties  in  those  cases 
where  the  claimant  has  made  a  false 
statement  or  misrepresentation  in 
order  to  receive  benefits.  The  law  as 
amended  provides  that  when  a  claim- 
ant knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  misrepresentation,  or  has 
knowingly  failed  to  disclose  a  ma- 
terial fact  to  obtain  benefits,  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  benefits  for  a  one- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
day  following  the  week  for  which  he 
has  last  been  paid  benefits  or  from 
the  date  the  act  was  committed, 
whichever  is  the  later  date.  This  does 
not  change  the  present  law  providing 
for  an  overpayment  with  respect  to 
the  week  or  weeks  in  which  the  fraud 
is  committed. 

Non  Charging   Provision 

There  were  two  amendments  tech- 
nical in  nature  relating  to  the  can- 
cellation of  wage  credits  and  the  non- 
charging  of  benefits.  The  cancellation 
under  the  prior  law  canceled  wages 
earned  by  the  individual  when  he  was 
convicted  of  larceny  or  embezzlement 
on  wages  earned  prior  to  and  includ- 
ing the  quarter  in  which  the  act  oc- 
curred. Under  the  new  provisions 
the  wages  must  be  canceled  on  the 
basis  of  wages  paid  to  him  prior  to 
and  including  the  quarter  in  which 
the  act  occurred.  A  similar  change 
was  enacted  with  respect  to  the  non- 
charging  of  benefits  on  wages  actually 
paid  to  the  individual  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  voluntarily  leaving  work 
or  having  been  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct in  connection  with  his  work, 
rather  than  noncharging  on  the  pre- 
vious basis  of  wages  earned  prior  to 
the  occurrence  of  such  incident. 

One  other  change  relating  to  bene- 
fit payments  was  made  with  respect 
to  appeal  procedures.  Heretofore,  if 
an  appeal  was  entered  to  a  decision 
of     the     Commission     which     allowed 
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benefits  or  an  appeal  was  entered  to 
a  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court 
allowing  benefits,  benefits  were  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  individuals 
unless  the  Commission  or  the  Court 
entered  an  order  suspending  payment 
of  the  benefits  until  a  final  decision 
was  made  in  the  case.  It  is  now  pi'o- 
vided  that  no  benefits  shall  be  paid 
under  these  circumstances  except  in 
those  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
double  affirmance.  When  an  appeals 
deputy  has  affirmed  a  decision  of  the 
claims  deputy  or  the  Commission  has 
affirmed  a  decision  of  the  appeals 
deputy  allowing  benefits,  benefits  are 
paid  pending  a  final  determination  of 
the  claimant's  rights.  No  change  was 
made  with  respect  to  those  particular 
types  of  case. 

Unemployment  Definition 

The  definition  relating  to  partial 
unemployment  was  changed.  An  in- 
dividual is  unemployed  when,  because 
of  lack  of  work,  he  works  less  than 
three  customary  scheduled  fulltime 
days  of  the  plant  or  establishment  at 
which  he  is  employed.  The  prior  law 
required  that  he  work  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  fulltime  hours  of  the 
plant  or  establishment  at  which  he 
was  employed.  This  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  not  a  substantial  change, 
but  expedites  the  processing  of  par- 
tial claims. 

A  specific  provision  was  written 
into  the  law  wherein  an  individual  is 
not  considered  unemployed  for  any 
period  for  which  he  is  receiving,  has 
received,  or  will  receive,  as  the  result 
of  separation  from  employment, 
wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay,  terminal  leave  pay,  sever- 
ance pay,  accumulated  leave  pay- 
ments or  wages  which  are  paid  to 
him  for  any  particular  period  on  ac- 
count of  his  dismissal  from  employ- 
ment. 

Some  Taxes  Change 

With  respect  to  tax  rates,  certain 
changes  were  made  which  relate  to 
rates.  Under  the  experience  rating 
plan  contained  in  the  law,  the  employ- 
er may,  and  frequently  does,  earn  a 
rate  of  contributions  lower  than  the 
standard  rate  of  2.7  percent.  His  rate 
is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  employer  for  a  given 
period  to  the  balance  remaining  in 
his  individual  account  after  benefit 
charges  have  been  deducted.  When 
the  experience  rating  was  first  placed 
in  the  law  all  contributions  paid  by 
the  employer  were  not  credited  to  his 
account.  Later,  the  law  was  changed 
to  permit  the  crediting  to  his  account 
of  all  contributions  paid  by  him  to 
be  used  in  the  computation  of  his 
rate.  Subsequently,  amendments  were 
made  to  the  law  which  provide  for 
the  noncharging  to  the  account  of 
the  employer  certain  benefit  payments 
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to  individuals  who  are  paid  benefits 
after  periods  of  disqualification  in- 
flicted against  them.  Such  disqualifi- 
cations are  imposed  because  of  a 
voluntary  leaving  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals without  good  cause  attribut- 
able to  the  employer  or  because  the 
individual  had  been  discharged  for 
misconduct  in  connection  with  his 
work. 

In  recent  years  the  noncharging  of 
benefits  has  reached  substantial  pro- 
portions in  respect  to  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid.  About  20  percent  of  total 
benefits  paid  during  1963  were  non- 
charged  under  the  provisions  permit- 
ting this  in  the  Act.  In  order  that 
there  would  be  some  provision  for 
offsetting  these  benefit  payments 
which  are  noncharged  to  the  employ- 
er's account,  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions to  be  credited  to  the  individual 
employer  with  respect  to  employment 
after  June  30,  1965,  will  be  80  per- 
cent of  all  contributions  paid.  This 
amount  not  credited  will  offset  the 
cost  of  the  noncharging  of  benefits 
and  is  necessary  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  employer  experience 
rating  plan. 

Overdrawn  Accounts 

The  Legislature  has  also  changed 
the  rate  of  contributions  to  be  paid 
by  employers  who  have  become  over- 
drawn in  their  individual  accounts. 
"Overdrawn"  in  this  connection 
means  that  the  total  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid  to  employees  or  workers  of 
an  employer  has  exceeded  the  amount 
of  contributions  paid  in  and  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  employer.  Prior 
to  the  recent  amendment,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  employers  with  overdrawn 
accounts  would  pay  as  much  as  3.7 
percent  in  some  instances  and  as  little 
as  2.8  percent  in  other  cases,  with 
other  rates  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  varying  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  the  overdraft  of  the 
particular  employer. 

In  order  that  no  further  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  overdrafts  in 
the  sum  total  of  these  particular 
types  of  accounts  will  occur,  a  new 
rate  schedule  was  enacted  for  over- 
drawn accounts.  This  schedule  re- 
quires that  the  employer  with  an 
overdrawn  account  must  pay  at  least 
a  minimum  of  2.9  percent  and  under 
certain  circumstances  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  maximum  of  4.7 
percent  with  varying  rates  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum.  This  new 
rate  schedule  should  prevent  any  fur- 
ther increase  of  the  sum  total  of  over- 
drafts, but  would  not  reduce  the 
present  deficit  relating  to  overdrawn 
accounts.  The  amendment  will  lessen 
the  burden  on  non-overdrawn  employ- 
ers who  have  previously  been  required 
to  pay  for  such  overdrafts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  added  cost  may  also  provide 


a  greater  incentive  for  remedial 
measures  for  employers  having  the 
overdrafts. 

Termination  Of  Coverage 

Certain  provisions  were  made  with 
respect  to  changing  the  termination 
of  coverage  in  certain  cases.  Hereto- 
fore, if  an  employing  unit  voluntarily 
elected  coverage  under  the  Act  and 
the  Commission  accepted  such  cover- 
age, the  employer  could  continue  un- 
der the  law  unless  he  made  applica- 
tion under  the  law  for  termination  of 
coverage  after  he  had  had  as  much 
as  two  full  calendar  years  of  cover- 
age. The  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission is  now  authorized  to  termi- 
nate voluntary  coverage  of  any 
employer  on  its  own  motion  upon  the 
mailing  of  30  days'  written  notice  to 
the  last  known  address  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  this  connection  the  Com- 
mission would  not  terminate  such 
coverage  unless  it  had  good  cause  for 
doing  so. 

Another     amendment     relating     to 
termination    was    enacted    which    re- 
quires the  employer  who  did  not  havej 
any  employment  for  a  calendar  quar-! 
ter  to  make  application  to  be  placed) 
in    suspense.    He   then,   when    he   re- 
sumes  operation,  may  be  terminated! 
from   liability   upon    written    applica-i 
tion  within  120  days  after  the  notifi-! 
cation  by  the   Commission  of  the  re- 
activation of  his  account.  The  termi-; 
nation,  of  course,  would  be  dependenl 
upon    whether   the    employer   did   no1 
have  sufficient  number  of  individual 
in  employment  during  the  required  2( 
weeks  in  the  previous  calendar  year 
Heretofore,  the  employer  has  not  ha( 
to    make    any    application    for    beinj 
placed    in    suspense   and   in    some   in 
stances    the    employer    has     resumei 
operations  when  entitled  to  terminat 
and   paid   contributions   for   consider 
able  period  of  time  for  which  refund 
later    had    to    be    made.    Under    th 
amendment,  no  necessity  for  refund 
will  occur,  since  the  employer  will  b 
notified   upon   reactivation  of  the  ac 
count  and  may  then  apply  for  term:J 
nation  within  the  120-day  period. 

The   law   heretofore   contained  cei 
tain  tacking  provisions.  This  requirel 
that  when  an  employing  unit  acquire| 
the   organization,   trade,   or   businesl 
or   substantially   all    the    assets   of 
predecessor  non-liable  employing  uni! 
the  employment  records  of  the  pred'j 
cessor  and   successor  must  be  consiij 
ered   during  the  calendar  year  as 
the  two  units  had  been  one  unit  du 
ing  such  calendar  year  in  determinir 
whether  the  successor  was  an  emplo 
er    under    the    law.    The    Legislatu 
changed   this    requirement   so   that 
is    necessary    now    to    tack    togeth 
employment     records     only    in    tho 
cases   where  the   employing  units  i 
volved    are   owned   and   controlled 
the  same  interests. 


. 


The  following  statement  was  issued  by  Chairman 
Henry  E.  Kendall  of  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Security  Commission  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  August  17  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chairman  Kendall's  statement  opposes  Congressional 
passage  of  House  Regulation  8282,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  of  Alabama  which  would 
set  various  federal  standards  on  state  unemployment 
insurance  programs.  If  enacted,  the  bill  would  require 


increased  unemployment  insurance  taxes;  would  in- 
crease the  taxable  wage  base;  and  extend  duration  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  from  26  to  52  weeks. 
The  Act  would  also  prescribe  the  amount  of  weekly 
benefit  payments.  Passage  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
North  Carolina  State  Legislature  to  rewrite  the  State's 
present  Employment  Security  Law,  establishing  basic 
requirements  to  comply  with  federal  standards.  .  . 
Editor 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  my  name  is  Henry  E. 
Kendall.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  and  have  been  since 
mid-1946.  I  was  President  of  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies  in  1953  and  again 
in  1962.  In  my  State  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  is  also  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program.  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you. 

I  appear  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8282. 
Section    96-4     (k)    of    the    General 
Statutes    of    North    Carolina    in    part 
states  the  following:  "The  Commission 
.   .   .   shall   make   every   proper   effort 
within  its  means  to   oppose  and  pre- 
vent any  further  action  which  would, 
in  its  judgment,  tend   to   effect   com- 
'plete  or  substantial  federalization  of 
iState  unemployment  insurance  funds 
or    State    Employment    Security   pro- 
grams."   The    Commission    is    of    the 
'opinion  that  the  passage  of  H.R.  8282 
would  effect  substantial  federalization 
pf   our    State    program.    It    prohibits 
jjach     state     from     determining     and 
Ineeting    its    own    particular    need    in 
Certain    areas    of    the    unemployment 
Insurance     program     based     on     the 
State's    own    economy,    labor    market 
Conditions,   wage    structure,    and    em- 
ployment pattern.  Under   the   bill  all 
I'tates  must  conform  to  its  provisions 
jegardless   of  the   need   in  any  state 
|r  regardless  of  the  different  require- 
ments   or    peculiar    problem    in    each 
jtate.   Concern   with   our   own   partic- 
lar  problem  would  ve  useless  as  our 
General     Assembly     could     act     only 
rithin  the  bounds  of  H.R.  8282. 
The     Honorable     Dan     K.     Moore, 
overnor  of  North  Carolina,   concurs 
i    the    Commission's    opposition    to 
•R.    8282.    On    June    16,    1965,    the 
eneral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 


being  deeply  concerned  over  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  H.R.  8282,  ratified  a 
Joint  Resolution  opposing  such  legis- 
lation with  a  section  requesting  that 
a  copy  of  the  Resolution  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Congressional  delegation.  (See  at- 
tached Appendix  A) 

Before  discussing  some  of  the 
specific  provisions  of  H.R.  8282  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  making 
a  statement  based  on  personal  ob- 
servation and  active  participation  in 
the  Federal-State  system  for  the  last 
20  years.  My  comments  are  partic- 
ularly directed  to  the  Federal-State 
Unemployment  Insurance  program. 
The  Federal-State  relationship  has 
most  drastically  changed  over  this 
period  of  years  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  gradually  taken 
control  in  all  possible  ways.  The 
Federal  Partner  has  progressively 
assumed  authority  over  the  states  by 
budgetary  or  "purse  string"  control, 
and  by  the  continual  threat  of  possible 
charges  of  "non-conformity"  or  the 
finding  of  "non-compliance"  to  which 
the  states  have  no  appeal  to  the 
courts — there  being  no  provision  in 
the  Federal  Act  for  Judicial  Review 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  findings 
and  conclusions  in  such  instances. 
All  now  needed  is  to  secure  the  legis- 
lation embodied  in  this  Bill,  to  accom- 
plish federalization  of  the  state  pro- 
grams for  all  practical  purposes 
without  bringing  such  federalization 
out  in  the  open  on  the  actual  issue 
of  federalization.  Why  not  a  clear, 
clean-cut  bill  to  federalize  the  state 
programs?  In  this  way  no  one  could 
confuse  the  issues  involved. 

Our  Commission  has  sincerely 
attempted  at  all  times  to  represent 
all  groups  and  interests  concerned 
with  and  affected  by  the  Unemploy- 
ment   Insurance    program    and    laws. 


This  has  also  been  true  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  The  State  agency 
represents  the  public,  the  employees, 
and  the  employers  and  should  do  so 
impartially.  It  has  long  been  our 
feeling  that  the  federal  partner,  The 
Department  of  Labor,  should  do  like- 
wise. In  my  long  years  of  experience 
in  this  program,  I  have  never  ob- 
served the  Department  of  Labor 
representing  the  general  public  or  the 
employer  interest.  The  general  public 
knows  very  little  of,  and,  therefore, 
shows  very  little  interest  in  or  con- 
cern for  the  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

The  same  attitude  prevails  now 
with  this  bill,  a  bill  greatly  desired 
by  "special  interest."  The  Department 
of  Labor  firmly  endorses  and  supports 
it.  There  was  no  consultation  with 
the  partner  states  during  its  pre- 
paration. In  its  entirety,  H.R.  8282 
is  objectionable  to  the  majority  of 
the  states  as  has  been  or  will  be 
shown  in  these  hearings  as  based  on 
a  poll  of  the  states  by  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies.  Preparation  of  the  bill  was 
made  in  secret  as  far  as  the  states 
were  concerned,  and  now  our  federal 
partner  is  going  all  out  for  its  pas- 
sage. It  must  be  very  evident  to  all 
with  just  whose  interests  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  increased  benefits  as  provided 
in  the  bill  are  sought  after  by  a 
special  interest  group,  but  the  in- 
creased taxes  to  pay  for  same  will 
be  paid  by  all  average  citizens,  al- 
though the  employer  will  actually 
write  the  pay  check.  The  insured 
employer  must  reflect  the  tax  increase 
in  his  cost  to  all  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers. Mind  you — this  is  a  cost 
caused  by  demands  on  the  Congress 
by  a  special  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  a   special   segment  of  our  popula- 
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tion.  But  it  is  a  cost  which  must  be 
paid  by  our  entire  population.  I 
believe  you  will  fully  consider  what 
is  best  for  the  good  and  strength  of 
our  country  and  best  for  our  people 
generally.  Someone  must  represent 
the  public,  because  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  and  organization  it  is 
unable  to  represent  itself. 

There  is  public  confidence  over  the 
nation  in  our  legislatures  and  employ- 
ment security  agencies.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  program  of  unemployment  in- 
surance would  be  in  such  disrepute 
and  public  condemnation  nationally 
that  this  Committee  would  be  faced 
with  a  most  serious  problem  in  even 
maintaining  the  present  act.  Tha 
flexibility  now  permitted  for  legisla- 
tive action  deemed  necessary  by  a 
state  general  assembly,  coupled  with 
the  fair  impartial  administration  by 
a  state  agency,  is  responsible  for  hav- 
ing kept  the  program  in  good  repute 
and  standing.  Should  H.R.  8282  be 
enacted  it  could  well  be  the  beginning 
of  widespread  public  condemnation. 
The  increased  benefit  amount  and  du- 
ration provided  in  this  bill,  as  well 
as  the  elimination  of  the  "money 
penalty"  in  favor  of  a  limited  "wait- 
ing" or  "postponement"  of  benefits, 
would  encourage  certain  levels  and 
types  of  workers  to  "draw"  rather 
than  work,  more  likely  where  seasonal 
or  part-time  workers  are  involved. 

The  North  Carolina  agency  received 
Unemployment  Insurance  Program 
Letter  No.  823  released  by  the  Labor 
Department  on  July  9,  1965.  With  re- 
spect to  this  legislation  the  following 
viewpoint  was  stated:  "The  proposed 
amendment  will  not  change  the  pro- 
gram's Federal-State  character."  I 
have  previously  commented  on  fed- 
eral control  and  I  must  certainly  chal- 
lenge this  statement  on  the  grounds 
that  even  currently  the  Federal-State 
program  is  no  longer  a  partnership 
comprised  of  entities,  each  having  an 
equal  voice  in  the  character  or  type 
of  the  program  being  administered  in 
each  state.  By  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  partner  is  assigned 
the  role  of  governing  master,  leaving 
the  state  in  a  servile  "do  as  I  say" 
position.  For  the  time  being,  the  state 
possibly  would  still  have  the  authority 
to  find  facts  and  apply  the  federally- 
approved  rewritten  state  law.  I  ask, 
how  long  could  this  be  expected  to 
last  with  "purse  string  control"  and 
with  the  new  standards  of  H.R.  8282  ? 

I  ask  you  to  consider  just  what  is 
the  ultimate  objective  of  organized 
labor  and  apparently  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  ?  Standards  on  the 
states  as  proposed  in  H.R.  8282  are 
acceptable  to  these  parties  only  for 
the  time  being  and  are  looked  upon 
as  "a  means  to  the  end" — that  of 
complete  federalization  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  program! 

Remember  this  statement,  which  is 


not  original  with  me:  "If  you're  going 
to  bob  a  dog's  tail,  don't  do  it  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  a  day  but  lop  it  all  off 
and  make  it  as  painless  as  possible." 
However,  I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
is  bold  enough  at  this  time  to  push 
for  federalization  under  its  own  name 
and  brand,  but  such  is  the  ultimate 
goal. 

In  this  July  9,  1965  Program  Letter 
containing  the  Department's  "Back- 
ground of  the  Amendments"  is  this 
statement:  "The  benefits  (adjustment 
payments)  would  be  payable  gen- 
erally in  accordance  with  the  state 
terms  and  conditions,"  and  a  further 
statement  with  respect  to  the  basic 
state  program  which  is  as  follows: 
"The  conditions  for  approval  of  a 
State  law  do  not  include  any  pertain- 
ing to  benefit  formulas,  except  that 
the  benefit  must  be  cash,  and  payable 
on  account  of  unemployment." 

Yet,  on  the  next  page  of  this  De- 
partment's developed  "Background 
Information"  release  is  a  statement 
explaining  the  purpose  to  be  served 
by  the  introduction  of  benefit  stand- 
ards. 

It  follows  with  this  description  of 
the  standards:  "The  proposed  Federal 
benefit  standards  cover  the  three  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  benefit  formula 
.  .  .  qualifying  requirements,  benefit 
amount  and  duration." 

This  must  seem  to  you  as  it  does 
to  me,  "double  talk,"  i.e.  states  need 
not  worry  about  the  Department  in- 
terfering with  its  benefit  formula. 
Yet,  standards  are  established  for  the 
three  major  elements  of  the  State's 
benefit  formula. 

Now,  I  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
specific  effects  of  H.R.  8282  for  North 
Carolina. 

Our  State  has  had  uniform  dura- 
tion, which,  as  you  know,  means  all 
claimants  have  the  same  potential 
number  of  weeks  available.  At  the 
start  in  1939  the  North  Carolina  Law 
provided  16  weeks  with  20  weeks  be- 
ginning in  1949  and  since  1951  we 
have  had  uniform  duration  of  26 
weeks  available  to  all  eligible  claim- 
ants. Though  we  have  had  uniform 
duration  all  along,  we  do  not  feel 
such  should  be  a  Federal  standard. 
We  feel  uniform  duration  necessary 
and  justifiable  in  North  Carolina  but 
we  can  readily  see  that  it  would  not 
be  under  certain  conditions.  But — this 
should  be  a  state  decision  based  on 
the  state's  need. 

The  minimum  North  Carolina  week- 
ly amount  was  $1.50  in  1939  with 
the  maximum  being  $15.  Currently 
the  minimum  is  $12  with  the  maxi- 
mum being  $42.  This  exceeds  50% 
of  the  average  weekly  wage.  Our 
benefit  amount  and  duration  has  been 
designed  after  many  continuing  stud- 
ies to  determine  our  needs.,  but  with 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  8282  this  de- 
termination  would   no   longer   be   our 


responsibility  but  would  be  controllec 
by  a  nation-wide  standard  no  mattei 
how  ill-suited  to  our  state  or  anj 
state's  need. 

The  Department  of  Labor  askec 
each  state  in  their  Unemployment  In 
surance  Program  letter  of  July  2 
1965,  for  estimates  of  the  impact  o; 
H.R.  8282  on  state  benefit  costs  as  ol 
calendar  year  1964.  In  that  year  bene 
fit  expenditures  were  very  light  ii 
comparison  with  some  of  the  pas 
year's  experience.  We  pointed  out  t( 
the  Department  that  in  view  of  th( 
stated  purpose  of  these  estimates,  w< 
were  somewhat  concerned  because  w( 
believe  the  use  of  the  latest  enactec 
benefit  schedule  as  a  base  would  hi 
grossly  misleading.  We  also  pointec 
out  that  the  estimates  which  thej 
asked  of  us  and  the  other  states  die 
not  reflect  the  cost  rising  from  th< 
coverage  change,  the  elimination  oi 
the  provision  now  in  effect  for  th( 
use  of  "money  penalties,"  the  chang< 
in  the  length  of  the  penalty  period: 
and  such  other  changes  implied  ii 
other  parts  of  the  proposed  legisla 
tion. 

Significantly,      the      unemploymen| 
rate  for  the  impact  study  selected  b;| 
the  Labor  Department  was  3%,  a  ratj 
lower  than  any  post-Korean  war  rat 
experienced  by  North  Carolina  or  b; 
the    nation — certainly    an    unrealisti 
rate  for  any  purpose.  The  average  fo| 
North    Carolina    was    4.2%     for    th 
period     1947-64     and    4.5%     for    th 
period  1955-64.  This  average  rate  c 
4.5%  was  approximately  50%  great* 
than  the  3%  rate  used  by  the  Depan 
ment  of  Labor. 

To  fairly  understand  the  impact  o 
state    benefit    costs,    one    should    nc 
only  look  at  the  assumed  low  rate  bi 
consider  the  impact  based  on  all  tl 
actual    benefit    experience.    For    e: 
ample,    in    1958    North    Carolina,   a 
fected      by      recessionary      influenc 
experienced  an  unemployment  rate 
6.7%  compared  with  the  low  rate 
3%    selected    by    the    Department 
Labor.  We  hope  not,  but  it  stands 
reason  that  we  will  again  be  affect 
by  a  depression  or  recession.  In  ma 
ing  our  studies  to  determine  needi 
changes     and     recommendations     $ 
certainly  do  not  use  studies  based 
the  experience  of  one  year  and  I 
not  believe  the  Department  of  Lab 
would  so  recommend  for  any  purpo; 

Should  H.R.  8282  become  law  a 
fully  operational,  based  on  1964  ds 
as  requested  by  the  Labor  Depa 
ment,  the  Federal  bill  would  incm]' 
benefit  costs  in  North  Carolina 
69%  above  the  provisions  of  our  pr>- 
ent  law!  This  would  include  the  I 
crease  due  both  to  the  rise  in  St;!' 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  si 
the  Federal  Extended  Benefit  progrji 
and  amount  to  a  total  increase  if 
$30.5  million. 

Should  H.R.  8282  become  law  si 
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fully  operational,  based  on  1958  data 
(such  not  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor),  H.R.  8282  would  in- 
crease benefit  costs  in  North  Carolina 
by  142%  above  the  provisions  of  our 
present  law.  This  would,  of  course, 
include  the  amount  due  both  to  the 
rise  in  State  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  the  Federal  Extended 
Benefit  program.  This  would  amount 
to  an  increase  of  $67  million  more 
than  the  present  law  would  provide  in 
1972  for  the  percentage  increase  of 
142%.  Instead  of  being  a  $30.5  million 
increase  in  total  benefit  costs  in  the 
year  of  best  experience  as  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  would 
be  a  $67  million  increase  based  on  our 
1958  unemployment  experience.  Also 
under  H.R.  8282  the  money  penalty 
would  be  eliminated,  causing  increased 
benefit  costs  by  $2.3  million  based  on 
1964  experience  and  well  over  $3  mil- 
lion based  on  1958  experience. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  length 
of  benefit  entitlement  to  a  full  52 
weeks,  a  year,  by  adding  a  new  Fed- 
eral Extended  Benefit  program 
(FUAB)  to  the  uniform  26  weeks  of 
benefit  duration  available  to  all  claim- 
ants is  not  necessary  or  justifiable 
(uniform  duration  of  26  weeks  is  al- 
ready embodied  in  the  North  Carolina 
Act).  I  feel  that  extended  duration 
could  be  most  satisfactorily  met  as 
provided  in  H.R.  7486.  I  shall  again 
refer  to  H.R.  7486  later  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  could 
happen  in  our  State  under  H.R.  8282 
and   the   same   might  happen   in   any 
state   under   a    combination    of    State 
Benefit  program  and  the  Federal  Ex- 
tended  Benefit   program.    A    seasonal 
worker  worked  for  a  part  of  each  of 
two  quarters  in  each  of  the  past  four 
years.    In    the    base    period    against 
Iwhich  his  claim  was  filed  in  1964,  this 
plaimant  had  annual  earnings  of  $556 
with   high   quarter   earnings    of   $336 
with     an     assumed     average    weekly 
wage  of  $26  based   on   1/13   of   high 
quarter    wages.    He     experienced    26 
jveeks  of  unemployment  following  the 
[964  claim-filing  and  was  paid  for  26 
Jveeks  at  $12  or  a  total  of  $312.  This 
Is  in  accordance  with  our  present  law. 
Jnder  the  benefit  standards  found  in 
|he  proposed  bill,  this  claimant  could 
>e  paid  a  total  from  state  and  federal 
jenefits    of    $676.    Thus,    benefit    re- 
eipts     would     exceed     actual     base 
,eriod  earnings  by  $120  and  amount 
■  }  2-1/6  times  his  benefits  under  our 
jurrent  law.  When  this  is  compared 
■ith  the  worker's   "take  home"   pay, 
lenefit  payments  to  the  individual  be- 
jjme  even  more  unrealistic. 
I  Should    the    insured   unemployment 
(ite   equal   or   exceed   4%,   the   .30%- 
nancing  of  H.R.  8282  provision  would 
rove    grossly    inadequate.    A    rough 
stimate  applied  to  the  North  Caro- 
aa    situation    suggests    an    average 


deficit  of  an  excess  of  $5  million  per 
year.  This  would  also  be  applicable, 
we  believe,  on  a  nationwide  basis.  A 
much  larger  deficit  would  be  involved 
in  a  year  with  a  greater  rate  of  un- 
employment. 

I  ask  the  following  question:  By 
this  type  of  measure  are  we  promot- 
ing citizens  who  are  self-reliant,  con- 
tributing to  a  better  society,  and 
valuable  members  of  a  community,  or 
isn't  this  approach  going  to  contribute 
much  to  the  weakening  of  our  citizen- 
ry and  the  whole  social  structure  with 
the  eventual  disrepute  and  condemna- 
tion of  such  occurence? 

As  stated  heretofore  we  already 
have  provision  for  the  uniform  dura- 
tion of  payment  of  benefits  for  26 
weeks.  We  have  shown  that  a  state 
can  act  in  this  and  many  other  areas 
based  on  its  own  studies  and  needs. 
The  majority  of  states  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  extended 
benefit  proposal  embodied  in  H.R. 
7486  previously  mentioned.  The  opera- 
tion or  "triggering"  for  each  state 
separately  under  this  proposal  would 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  each  state.  I  feel  certain  such 
plan  would  be  favorably  accepted  by 
the  public.  The  plan  would  go  into 
effect  only  in  a  state  which  needed  it, 
and  would  not  be  pushed  on  a  state 
by  the  Federal  Law  when  economic 
conditions  did  not  warrant  the  pay- 
ment of  extended  benefits. 

You  have  heard — as  I  have  so  often 
— that  uniform  tax  and  benefit  stand- 
ards costs  are  so  essential  to  keep 
states  from  competing  with  each 
other.  You  have  also  heard  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  help 
finance  the  high-cost  states,  taking 
taxes  from  the  lower-cost  states  and 
even  supplementing  from  Federal 
funds. 

I  ask  the  question  with  reference 
to  such  statement,  "Do  not  all  states 
and  even  cities  and  counties  therein 
have  varying  and  widely  varying 
property  taxes  (personal  and  real), 
sales  tax,  income  tax,  franchise  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  license  taxes  of  all  kinds, 
school  district  taxes,  fire  district 
taxes  and  numerous  others?"  I  ask 
another  question,  "Do  these  same  un- 
employment uniformity  tax  advocates 
also  ask  and  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enact  a  law  or  laws  to 
standardize  all  these  numerous  state 
taxes?"  The  normal  small  average 
differences  between  state  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes  are  not  suf- 
ficiently large  enough  in  comparison 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  other  nu- 
merous taxes  to  act  as  these  people 
claim. 

I  have  talked  with  numerous  em- 
ployers who  were  planning  to  expand 
in  our  State,  not  pulling  out  of  an 
another  state  but  mostly  growing  and 
expanding  with  the  growth  of  our 
nation.    They    have    hardly    appeared 


interested  in  unemployment  insurance 
tax  rates,  though  they  were  interested 
in  comparing  strength  of  our  benefit 
fund.  They  were  interested  in  our 
schools,  churches,  communities  and 
cities,  roads,  climate,  and  the  attitude 
of  our  people  as  well  as  recreational 
and  cultural  facilities.  They  were  ex- 
tremely interested  in  finding  out  from 
other  businessmen  whether  we 
handled  our  unemployment  insurance 
business  with  equal  courtesy  and  with 
fair  and  impartial  understanding  and 
treatment. 

With  reference  to  the  tax  base  in- 
crease up  to  $6,600  in  1971,  we  find 
that  under  the  Federal  proposal  tax- 
able pay  rolls  in  North  Carolina  would 
rise  from  the  present  677c  of  total 
pay  rolls  based  on  $3,000  to  an  esti- 
mated 87.5%  in  1967  and  to  88.4%  in 
1971.  Due  to  time  limitation  we  have 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  dollar 
increase.  We  certainly  oppose  any  base 
increase  until  we  know  the  cost  in- 
volved and  also  the  necessity  for  a 
change  is  proven. 

I  realize  that  more  funds  are  re 
quired  from  the  present  tax  than  are 
available  for  the  administrative 
financing  of  the  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  levels.  To  save  the 
drain  on  FUTA  resources,  I  suggest 
that  Congress  give  consideration  to 
funding  certain  of  the  present  or  an- 
ticipated future  cost  from  funds  of 
the  general  treasury  and  not  from 
the  FUTA  receipts.  I  particularly 
have  in  mind: 

1.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefit  program  for  federal 
employees  known  as  UCX- 
UCFE. 

2.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers. 

3.  The  Farm  Placement  Program 
was  at  one  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  is  now 
properly  a  part  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security.  Should  it  be 
funded  from  FUTA,  or  general 
revenue? 

4.  The  cost  of  some  types  of  the 
testing  and  counseling,  etc.  be- 
ing done  or  planned. 

5.  Each  new  program  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  could 
be  reviewed  to  see  if  the  fund- 
ing should  be  from  FUTA  funds 
or  from  the  general  revenue. 

Why  should  the  cost  of  these  type 
programs  be  paid  from  FUTA  receipts 
derived  from  a  special  payroll  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  employees  of  a  cov- 
ered liable  employer?"  Why  should 
the  cost  not  be  borne  from  the  general 
revenue  as  these  programs  are  of  such 
broad  general  concern  to  all  the  na- 
tion, and  not  just  to  the  covered  liable 
employer  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  ear-marked  covered 
payroll  tax  should  be  held  responsible 
(See  H.R.  8282,  page  75) 
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EMPLOYERS  USE  "NON  CHARGING"  TO  GUARD  U.  I.  ACCOUNTS 


By  Theodore  L.  Whitley 
Chief  of  Benefits,  Employment  Security  Covimission 


Even  though  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Employment  Security  Law  did 
not  change  the  noncharging  provision 
itself,  the  reduction  in  contribution 
credits  to  experience  rating  accounts 
should  stimulate  interest  in  non- 
charging  of  benefits. 

Effective  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1965,  the  individual  employer's  ac- 
count will  be  credited  with  only  80 
percent  of  contributions  paid  rather 
than  the  100  percent  credit  formerly 
allowed.  Since  the  benefit  charging 
formula  is  unchanged,  credit  balances 
probably  will  decrease,  and  tax  rates, 
in  some  instances,  will  be  affected. 
Noncharging  of  benefits  is  one 
effective  recourse  available  to  the 
individual  employer  to  offset  increas- 
ing tax  requirements. 

Employer's  Initiative 

The  noncharging  provision  gives  an 
employer  the  right  to  request  that  his 
experience  rating  account  be  relieved 
of  benefit  charges  in  certain  cases. 
The  granted  right  is  permissive,  and 
the  employer  must  take  the  initiative. 
Whether  or  not  a  noncharging  request 
is  made  in  a  particular  case  depends 
on  the  employer's  wishes;  the  Com- 
mission neither  requires  nor  solicits 
noncharging  requests. 

Despite  intensive  educational  efforts 
for  many  years,  the  noncharging 
provision  is  still  widely  misunder- 
stood by  employers.  Confusion  exists 
with  respect  to  the  basic  underlying- 
concepts  as  well  as  the  actual  mech- 
anics involved.  This  confusion  and 
lack  of  understanding  often  leads  to 
pained  outcries,  recriminations,  and 
other  unpleasant  expressions.  Those 
of  us  involved  in  administering  the 
noncharging  provision  welcome  every 
opportunity  to  relieve  this  situation 
in  any  degree. 

In  its  basic  essentials,  the  non- 
charging  provision  relieves  the  em- 
ployer of  charges  for  benefits  paid  a 
former  employee  when  the  employee's 
separation  from  his  job  would  cause 
him  to  be  disqualified  for  benefits  if 
he  filed  a  chaim  following  the  separ- 
ation from  work.  The  law  defines 
such  a  separation  as  a  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  the  work 
or  a  voluntary  quit  without  good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer. 
The  fact  that  the  employer  is  not 
responsible  for  the  separation  does 
not,  by  itself,  justify  noncharging; 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
must  be  clearly  evident.  The  same 
precedents  and  policies  used  in  ad- 
judicating benefit  claims  are   applied 


to  noncharging  requests.  For  example, 
an  employer  has  good  cause  to  dis- 
charge a  worker  who  does  not  meet 
reasonable  production  standards,  but 
noncharging  requires  a  showing  that 
the  worker's  performance  failure 
was    caused    by    factors    within    his 


control  to  support  a  finding  of  "mis- 
conduct connected  with  the  work." 

The  same  reasoning  applies  when 
a  worker  quits.  The  quit  must  be 
voluntary  and  without  good  cause 
attributable  to  the  employer.  The 
worker  who  is  forced  to  leave   a  job 


EMPLOYMENT     SECURITY     COMMISSION     OF     NORTH     CAROLINA 

UNEMPLOYMENT     INSURANCE     DIVISION 

RALEIGH.      NORTH     CAROLINA 

SEPARATION   NOTICE 

PREPARATION  BY  EMPLOYER  FOR  WORKER  AND  FOR  NON-CHARGING 
(See  Reverse  Side) 


1.     This     worker     was     separated 
due     to: 

□   No  work   available 

*□    Discharged  for   misconduct 
(connected   with    his    work) 

*l~]    Voluntarily    quit 

(without     good    cause     at- 
tributable to  the  employer) 

*□   Other 
'MUST  EXPLAIN   BELOW   IN   ITEM  8 


Last    date 
worked 


6.     Date  sepa- 
ration  known 


1.  Worker's: 
S.  S.  No. 
Name 


2.     Employer's   name,   address,   zip   code,   end   account 
number: 


Employer's   signature 


Date 


7.  Separation    payment    (see    instructions): 

Amount     $      for     period     from     through 

8.  Give    detailed    reason    for    separation 


9.      If  this  worker  was  discharged,  was   he  told   the   reason   shown   above?      fZ]   Yes      □    No 


EMPLOYER  -  DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS   LINE 

'  NEW    CLAIM    FORM  ===== 


CLAIMANTS    ADDRESS 

(  ZIP    CODE) 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CLAIM 

(     ) 

(1  ) 

M 

(     ) 
W 

(        ) 

(2) 
F                  AGE            FREQ 

(     ) 
C                       OCCUPATION 

LOCAL  OFFICE 
INDUSTRY 

I  certify  that  I:  (1)  am  unemployed  for  the  reason  in  Item  4  above;  (2)  have  neither  worked 
nor  refused  any  work  since  the  date  in  Item  5  above;  (3)  will  accept  suitable  work;  (4)  am  not 
customarily  self-employed;  (5)  am  neither  seeking  nor  receiving  unemployment  insurance  under 
any  other  law.  I  hereby  register  for  work  and  claim  benefits  under  the  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
LAW  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CLAIMANT'S    SIGNATURE 

I    certify    that    this    claimant    has   registered    for    work    and    I    have    explained    the    eligibility    and 
reporting    requirements    of    the    Employment    Security     Law. 


DATE   OF   FILING 
FORM   NCUI   502      (1-65-250M) 


INTERVIEWER 


The    NCUI     Form     502,    used    primarily    as    a    separation    notice.     If    a    worker    voluntarily    qui 
without  good  cause,  a  copy  of  this  form   might  be  considered   a   non-charing  request  by  the  Elf 
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by  illness  or  physical  disability  does 
not  quit  voluntarily.  When  women 
quit  because  of  pregnancy,  the  terms 
"voluntary"  and  "attributable  to  the 
employer"  sometimes  inspire  rather 
interesting  correspondence  from  em- 
ployers. 

File  Separation  Notice 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
confusion  in  our  noncharging  opera- 
tion is  the  actual  mechanics  involved. 
Too  often  the  processing  of  a  non- 
charging  request  is  misinterpreted  as 
the  handling  of  an  unemployment 
insurance  claim  itself.  Even  though 
a  determination  on  an  actual  benefit 
claim  may  eventually  affect  a  non- 
charging  request,  the  initial  process- 
ing of  a  noncharging  request  is 
carried  out  without  regard  to  whether 
the  worker  has  filed,  or  ever  will  file, 
a  claim.  Adherence  to  the  procedural 
framework  established  by  Regulation 
3.102  A  will  prevent  unnecessary 
correspondence  and  assure  protection 
of  the  employer's  rights. 

All  noncharging  requests  must  be 
made  on  Form  NCUI  502,  Separation 
Notice.  Many  different  versions  of 
this  form  are  in  circulation  because 
it  has  been  revised  frequently  to  make 
it  more  understandable  and  to  comply 
with  changing  legal  requirements. 

Primarily,  Form  NCUI  502  is  in- 
tended as  a  separation  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  worker  for  his  use  in 
filing  a  claim  for  unemployment 
insurance.  The  "separation  notice" 
should  be  prepared  for  every  worker 
who  separates  from  employment, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  separation. 
If  the  worker  was  discharged  for 
misconduct  connected  with  the  work 
or  voluntarily  quit  without  good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer,  a 
copy  of  the  Form  NCUI  502  prepared 
for  the  worker  may  be  mailed  to  our 
central  office  for  consideration  as  a 
! 'noncharging  request."  A  Form 
JNCUI  502  should  not  be  mailed  to 
jRaleigh  unless  the  employer  believes 
land  is  willing  to  assert  that  a  dis- 
charge for  misconduct  or  a  voluntary 
\juit  has  occurred.  Noncharging 
Requests  in  other  cases  (separations 
pecause  of  no  work  available,  physical 
Usability,  or  inaptitude)  simply 
vaste  time,  effort,  and  money  for  the 
■mployer  and  the  Commission.  A 
^orm  NCUI  502  prepared  as  a  "non- 
Iharging  request"  should  show  the 
jame  entries  as  those  on  the  Form 
:^CUI  502  prepared  as  a  "separation 
i  otice"  for  the  worker.  In  every  case, 
;he  reason  for  the  worker's  separation 
jhould  be  given  in  direct,  unequivocal 
language  and  in  sufficient  detail  to 
how  clearly  what  happened. 
|  The  information  on  a  noncharging 
'aquest  must  provide  a  factual, 
efmite  basis  for  a  finding  that  the 


worker  was  discharged  for  misconduct 
connected  with  the  work  or  that  the 
worker  quit  voluntarily  without  good 
cause  attributable  to  the  employer.  A 
noncharging  request  which  fails  to 
meet  this  requirement  cannot  be 
allowed. 

The  time  limit  for  mailing  a  non- 
charging  request  is  ten  days  from 
the  last  day  of  work  or  the  date  the 
separation  from  work  becomes  known 
to  the  employer,  whichever  is  the 
later.  The  "date  separation  known" 
makes  it  possible  for  the  employer  to 
hold  a  worker's  job  open  for  him  for 
a  reasonable  period  and  still  make  a 
timely  noncharging  request. 

When  a  noncharging  request  is 
allowed,  non-formal  determination  is 
issued.  If  the  Form  NCUI  502  does 
not  clearly  show  a  discharge  for  mis- 
conduct or  a  voluntary  quit,  the  form 
is  returned  to  the  employer  with  a 
written  determination  disallowing  the 
noncharging  request  and  carrying 
appeal  rights.  Once  a  determination 
has  been  issued,  the  employer's  only 
proper  recourse  is  a  timely  appeal  as 
set  forth  in  the  determination.  An 
appeal  must  be  mailed  within  five 
days  or  the  determination  becomes 
final  and  cannot  be  reconsidered.  A 
timely  appeal  holds  the  case  open 
and  assures  the  employer  a  chance  to 
be  heard  if  the  worker  ever  files  a 
claim  which  could  bring  charges  to 
the  employer's  experience  rating 
account. 

Even  though  noncharging  requests 
are  considered  initially  without  regard 
to  whether  the  worker  has  claimed 
unemployment  insurance,  a  claims 
determination  which  passes  on  the 
same  separation  from  work  covered 
by  the  noncharging  request  takes  pre- 
cedence over  any  determination  made 
on  the  noncharging  request.  Thus,  a 
noncharging  request  may  be  allowed 
initially  and  reversed  by  a  claims 
determination  holding  the  worker's 
separation  was  not  for  a  disqualifying 
cause.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  and 
a  disallowed  noncharging  request  may 
may  be  reinstated  by  a  claims  deter- 
mination disqualifying  the  worker 
because  of  the  separation  from  work 
involved  in  the  noncharging  request. 
The  cross-matching  of  noncharging 
requests  and  claim  determinations  is 
handled  by  the  Commission  and 
requires  no  action  by  the  employer. 

Employer    Action 

To  derive  full  advantage  from  the 
noncharging  provision,  an  employer 
needs  only  to  do  the  following  things : 

1.  Prepare  Forms  NCUI  502, 
Separation  Notice,  for  separat- 
ing workers  as  set  forth  on  the 
back  of  the  form  itself.  (Supp- 
lies of  the  form  may  be  obtained 
from  our  local  or  central  offices.) 


2.  If  the  worker  was  discharged 
for  misconduct  connected  with 
the  work  or  voluntarily  quit 
without  good  cause  attributable 
to  the  employer,  prepare  a  copy 
of  the  Form  NCUI  502  as  a 
noncharging  request.  Make 
certain  the  reason  for  separation 
is  explained  in  definite,  straight- 
forward language  in  sufficient 
detail  to  be  clear  to  someone 
unfamiliar  with  your  business 
or  the  separation  from  work. 

3.  Mail  the  noncharging  request 
copy  of  Form  NCUI  502  to  Box 
589,  Raleigh  right  away.  To 
make  certain  the  nonchargine: 
request  was  received  and  estab- 
lish proof  of  its  submission,  an 
ordinary  post  card  may  be  sent 
with  the  non-charging  request 
to  be  validated  and  returned  by 
the  Commission.  The  post  card 
should  bear  the  employer's  ad- 
dress and  identify  the  worker 
by  name,  social  security  number, 
and  last  day  of  work. 

4.  If  the  noncharging  request  is 
disallowed  and  the  employer 
believes  the  determination  is  not 
in  accordance  with  law,  complete 
the  "Notice  of  Appeal"  on  the 
determination  and  mail  the 
determination  and  the  attached 
Form  NCUI  502  back  to  the 
Commission  right  away.  Do  not 
submit  another  Form,  NCUI  502. 

15  Percent  Reduction 

All  too  often,  an  employer  considers 
the  noncharging  process  as  merely  an 
irritating  detail  not  worthy  of  his 
consideration  until  he  receives  a  notice 
of  claim  filed  or  a  statement  of 
charges  to  his  account.  Then  he  finds 
the  time  for  action  has  passed,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Commission  has 
any  way  to  change  the  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  sizeable  number  of 
employers  consider  noncharging  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  their  atten- 
tion. For  example,  175,273  non- 
charging  requests  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July  31,  1964. 
For  the  same  year,  $32,071,524  in 
benefit  payments  was  charged  to 
employer  accounts  and  $5,752,725 
was  not  charged  because  of  the  non- 
charging  provision.  This  15  percent 
reduction  in  benefit  charges  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  com- 
putation of  employer  contribution 
rates  for  1965. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
make  the  purposes  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  noncharging  operation  as 
understandable  as  possible  for  inter- 
ested employers.  Mutual  cooperation 
with  the  framework  set  up  by  the  law 
is  essential  to  both  employers  and  the 
Commission. 
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AVERAGES  6,000 
CHECKS  EACH  DAY 
UNDER  MANY  LAWS 

By  Wynona  Fowler 


Supervisor,    Bookeeping 
Machine    Section 


In  1964,  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  Benefit  Disbursement  sec- 
tion, better  known  as  the  agency's 
check-writing  unit,  prepared  over 
$34,940,000  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefit  payments,  more  than  $1.3 
million  in  payments  to  eligible  unem- 
ployed ex-servicemen,  and  more  than 
$642,000  in  benefit  payments  to  job- 
less federal  employees. 

In  addition,  close  to  one  million 
dollars  were  disbursed  to  payees  un- 
der various  federal  training  programs. 

Presently,  the  daily  work  of  this 
unique  unit  runs  into  thousands  of 
dollars  of  disbursement  under  five 
State  and  federal  benefit  programs. 
These  programs  include  the  regular 
State  unemployment  insurance,  ex- 
federal  and  servicemen  unemployment 
benefits,  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training   Act  programs. 

In  May,  the  unit  averaged  writing 
$123,895  each  day  to  claimants  under 
these   laws. 

Many  of  the  operations  in  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  are  accomplished  by  ma- 
chines, necessary,  of  course,  because 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  must  be  compiled  for 
every  unemployment  benefit  check  is- 
sued. 

These  electronic  brains,  which  do 
much  of  the  statistical  compilations, 
still  have  to  be  set  in  motion  by  hu- 
man operators.  With  a  Benefit  Dis- 
bursement unit  operator  at  the  con- 
trols, every  time  a  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine writes  a  check  it  posts  the 
permanent  record  of  the  claimant's 
benefits  paid  on  the  individual's  ledg- 
er sheet  and  places  the  same  informa- 
tion on  the  voucher  register  which  is 
retained  by  the  ESC.  It  also  records 
the  current  date  of  the  check,  the 
week  ending  date  of  the  period  in- 
volved, the  amount  of  the  payment 
and  the  permanent  check  numbers.  On 
the  claimant's  permanent  ledger  sheet 
it  also  posts  the  date  of  the  check, 
week-ending  date,  amount  of  the 
check,  and  records  the  total  amount 
of  payments  made  and  the  balance  left 
in  the  claimant's  unemployment  bene- 
fit  fund. 


Mrs.  Dora  Mangum  of  the  check  writing  unit  displays  a  typical  unemploy- 
ment insurance  check.  About  nine  regular  employees  of  this  unit  can  make 
the    necessary    computations    and    write    approximately    1500    checks    each    day. 


These  are  routine  computations  and 
notations  and  for  a  few  checks  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  such  a  monu- 
mental task.  However,  remember  that 
currently  about  6,000  checks  are  be- 
ing written  each  day  by  the  Benefit 
Disbursement  unit  and  in  peak  peri- 
ods as  many  as  15,000  checks  may  be 
written,  all  including  this  detailed 
information. 

At  present  there  are  nine  regular 
employees  in  the  check-writing  unit, 
seven  staying  busy  writing  checks. 
Some  of  the  girls  can  make  the  nec- 
essary computations  and  write  1500 
checks  a  day.  There  are  other  jobs  to 
be  done  in  this  department,  too,  such 
as  recording  each  batch  of  work  on  a 
control  sheet  as  it  is  received  in  the 
department  for  balancing  purposes. 
Also,   we    have    to    proofread    checks, 


amount,  numbers  and  names.  These 
particular  duties  are  performed  by 
clerks. 

After  checks  are  prepared  they  are 
sent  to  the  Addressograph  Unit  where 
the  ESC  Chairman's  signature  is  af- 
fixed. Then  they  are  sent  to  the  mail- 
ing room  for  distribution. 

The  work  of  the  Benefit  Disburse- 
ment unit  is  complicated  and  exact- 
ing. However,  it  goes  on  day  in  and 
day  out  with  a  smooth,  seemingly  un- 
hurried effort  that  belies  the  immense 
amount  of  work  involved.  Accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail  is  important. 
Equally  important  is  speed.  The  check- 
writing  unit  operates  with  full  aware-j 
ness  that  checks  are  vitally  needed  byi 
claimants  and  our  work  is  timed  so 
that  the  checks  will  get  in  the  mail 
at  the   earliest   possible   moment. 


Youth  Opportunity  Center  Comes  To  N.  C. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  will  be  located  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  is  one  of  55  similar 
projects  in  various  cities  across  the 
country. 

Designed  to  combat  high  unemploy- 
ment among  young  people,  the  cen- 
ter will  direct  youth  16-21  years  old 
into  jobs  or  job-training  and  will 
work  with  them  to  help  solve  their 
employment  problems.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  YOC 
services  are  aimed  particularly  at 
youth  who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work,  who  have  no  special  job 
skills,  and  those  disadvantaged 
through  lack  of  education  and  train- 


ing  because   of  poverty,   race   or   en 
vironment. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  YO(j 
in  each  state  and  centers  generally! 
are  established  in  most  of  the  5! 
largest  metropolitan  areas  (popu 
lation  over  500,000)  and  in  othe 
cities  of  200,000  to  500,000  popii 
lation  where  youth  employment  prob 
lems    are   most    servere. 

The  Winston-Salem  Employmen 
Security  Commission  office  will  ad 
minister  the  YOC,  giving  individm 
counseling. 

The  YOC  will  work  closely  wit| 
local  schools,  community  agencie 
welfare  agencies,  local  and  State  gov 
ernment  agencies  and  employers. 
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ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  Bob  Ward 
Coordinator,  N.   C.  Office   of  Economic   Opportunity 


cis  we  light  the  candle  for  the  first 
)irthday  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
let  of  1964,  we  might  ask  ourselves 
[he  question,  "What  will  our  son  be 
f  we  allow  him  to  grow  up."  Hope- 
lully,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
kill  be  different  when  it  grows  up, 
pit  we  have  a  pretty  healthy  in- 
ant  to  work  with  presently  and  a 
;,'Ood  start  in  North  Carolina  on 
j/hich  we  can  base  some  judgment. 
I  We  are  asked  many  times  by  puz- 
■led  citizens  to  explain  the  difference 
;etween  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Let,  the  Appalachian  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
jnd  several  other  federal  acts  relat- 
jig  to  helping  people  in  poverty.  Con- 
jjsion  reigns  for  the  civic  and  serv- 
:e  club  members,  for  instance,  who 
re  trying  to  keep  up  with  federal 
jgislation  providing  grants  for  use 
•Y  communities.  As  we  appear  before 
vie  clubs  and  beginning  community 


action  committees,  the  fear  is  that 
we  will  only  add  to  the  confusion 
every  time  we  mention  another  act. 
Due  to  limited  space  for  this  article 
we  will  be  able  only  to  mention  other 
federal  acts,  but  hopefully,  we  can 
clarify  a  few  points  about  Economic- 
Opportunity  and  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Act  being  considered  in  the  Congress. 
The  press,  and  pity  the  poor  re- 
porter who  has  to  fathom  so  many 
federal  programs,  has  unintentionally 
added  to  the  confusion  by  referring 
to  several  federal  acts  as  anti-poverty 
acts.  The  use  of  the  term  "anti- 
poverty"  as  sweeping  coverage  has 
increased  the  headaches  of  the  lay- 
man who  tries  earnestly  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Opponents 
of  the  Act  have  said  that  the  federal 
government  in  providing  for  grants 
to  communities  has  tied  so  many 
strings  to  them  that  there  is  little  the 
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community  can  do  to  affect  the  ex- 
pression of  local  needs  and  peculiari- 
ties in  the  administering  of  the  funds. 
Policy,  they  have  claimed,  has  been 
removed  entirely  from  the  local  scene. 
It  is  a  different  kind  of  federal  aid 
program  which  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  squarely  on  local 
shoulders.  Except  for  Title  VII,  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  are  optional.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  must  be  administered  equally  in 
all  political  subdivisions.  A  commun- 
ity must  produce  a  unified  approach  in 
adapting  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  If  we  do  not  prove 
to  ourselves  that  we  can  meet  this 
challenge  at  the  community  level, 
then  we  have  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  weakness  in  our  pioneer  spirit 
that  few  of  us  like  to  admit. 

Youth  Programs 

Briefly,  here  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Title  I 
contains  provisions  for  the  three  youth 
programs.  The  first  is  labeled  Job 
Corps  and  is  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
Washington.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  camps  in  rural 
areas  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  22  who  are  school  drop-outs 
or  who  are  high  school  graduates  but 
due  to  inability  to  fit  into  the  labor 
market  have  not  had  gainful  employ- 
ment since  graduation.  Urban  centers 
for  females  of  the  same  age  are  plan- 
ned; however,  they  will  be  operated 
under  contract  by  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  corporations  making  appli- 
cation to  provide  a  training  situation 
for  at  least  100  girls. 

Job  Corps  is  aimed  at  giving  youth 
from  impoverished  families  experi- 
ence in  group  living,  good  social 
habits,  good  work  habits,  new  skills 
through  training  both  academically 
and  vocationally,  and  improved  atti- 
tudes through  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. Application  blanks  for  youth 
are  available  in  most  public  agencies 
in  every  community.  Though  three 
camps  are  located  in  North  Carolina 
in  Macon,  Swain,  and  Transylvania 
counties,  a  youth  will  rarely  be  as- 
signed to  a  camp  in  his  home  state. 
The  maximum  stay  is  two  years  with 
a  small  wage  paid  and  a  savings  ac- 
count established  for  each  youth  so 
that  there  is  a  starting  fund  avail- 
able to  him  upon  discharge. 

The  second  youth  program  under 
Title  I  is  the  work  training  program 
commonly  referred  to  as  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  This  is  for  the 
same  age  group,  both  boys  and  girls, 
except  this  includes  the  potential 
drop  out  which  may  be  defined  merely 
as  a  youth  from  a  low-income  family. 
A  big  difference  in  this  program  and 


Job    Corps   is    that   the   youth    in   the 
work   training  program   are   aided   fi- 
nanically    by    working    in    local    jobs 
and  projects  created  as  the  result  of 
efforts   of  the   school   system   and   the 
community    action     committee.    Local 
agencies  participating  in  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  must  agree 
to    give    the    youth    supervision    and 
training,    and    make    every    effort    to 
teach  good  working  habits.  Jobs  that 
may  be  created  for  youth  are  teacher 
aides;  caseworker  aides  in  welfare  de- 
partments; nurses'  aides  at  health  de- 
partments     and      hospitals;      clerical 
aides   in   any   public   or   private,  non- 
profit  agency;    and   workers   in  proj- 
ects   for   clearing   public    recreational 
grounds,   school   grounds,  or   as   aides 
to   professionals  in   a  recreation   pro- 
gram. A  minimum  wage  requirement 
of  $1.25  per  hour  has  been  set  by  the 
United    States    Department   of    Labor 
who  administers  this  part  of  the  Act 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Office. 

The  third  youth  program  under 
Title  I  is  the  work-study  program 
which  is  a  work  program  in  colleges 
and  universities  for  low-income  youth 
in  order  to  help  them  pay  college  and 
living  expenses.  The  college  or  univer- 
sity makes  a  contract  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Education 
for  participation  in  this  work  study 
program,  and  the  youth  may  be  used 
in  on-campus  or  in  off-campus  work, 
especially  work  involving  community 
action  program  under  Title  II  of  the 
Act.  College  youth  are  paid  $1.25  per 
hour  minimum  wage  and  may  work 
up  to  15  hours  per  week  while  in 
school. 

Community  Programs 

Title  II  is  the  real  source  of  power 
in  the  Act  for  doing  something  about 
causes  of  poverty  in  communities.   It 
is  structured  so  that  it  relates  to  all 
other  parts  of  the   Act  and  to  many 
other  acts  already  in  existence.   Title 
II-A    is    labeled    "Community    Action 
Programs"     and     provides     for     local 
authority  in  development  of  programs 
which  will  do  something  about  a  cause 
or  causes  of  poverty.  The  community 
is   limited   only   by   its    ability   to   or- 
ganize a  community  action  committee, 
its    imagination,    and,    of   course,    the 
appropriation,    in    creating    and    de- 
veloping meaningful  projects  that  will 
make     a    significant    contribution     to 
the  knowledge  of  communication  with 
poor    people.    To    participate    a    com- 
munity  must   have   a   community    ac- 
tion  committee   made   up   of   some   of 
the  elected  leadership  in  government, 
agency    heads     and    board    members, 
wide  representation  from  civic  organi- 
zations,     professional      organizations, 
development    associations,    and    other 
groups    interested    in    community    de- 
velopment; and  last  but  definitely  not 
least,  the  committee  must  have  repre- 


sentation from  poor  people  in  the 
community.  Minority  groups  must  be 
represented  approximately  as  their 
number  reflects  in  the  community's 
population  ratio.  Since  legal  status 
is  necessary  for  a  group  to  obtain 
federal  funds,  the  committee  either 
becomes  a  private,  non-profit  corpora- 
tion or  is  delegated  authority  under 
the  county  commissioners  with  power 
to  create,  develop,  and  administer 
projects  for  the  elimination  of  causes 
of  poverty.  Projects  in  communities 
are  including  sanitation  projects, 
planned  parenthood  clinics,  pre-school 
stimulation  programs,  remedial  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  high  school 
students,  leadership  development  proj- 
ects, and  other  projects  that  will  in- 
clude people  of  all  ages  from  im- 
poverished areas. 

The  second  part  of  Title  II  is  en- 
titled "Adult  Basic  Education."  This 
permits  a  state  to  apply  for  grants 
for  statewide  training  programs  for 
adult  illiterates.  A  grant  was  applied 
for  and  has  been  received  through  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges, 
and  basic  adult  education  courses  are 
being  taught  in  most  areas  of  the) 
State.  Community  action  committees! 
are  participating  in  the  recruitment) 
of  people  who  may  receive  this  train 
ing  at  no  cost. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  is  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  part  providing  for  loans  to  rura 
families.  Loans  up  to  $2,500  at  a  4% 
per  cent  interest  rate  with  up  to  11 
years  to  repay  are  now  availablf 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis 
tration  for  rural  families  whos< 
chances  for  improving  family  incom 
will  be  enhanced  by  such  a  loan.  Th 
loans  are  also  available  to  coopera 
tives  which  are  made  up  mostly  o 
people  in  low  income  circumstances 
The  second  part  of  Title  III  pre 
vides  for  programs  in  health,  educs 
tion,  and  housing  for  migrants  an! 
is  being  administered  in  North  Care 
lina  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  c 
Churches  which  applied  for  a  grar 
and  is  now  preparing  the  administrf 
tion  of  a  program  for  the  nine  majc 
migrant  areas  in  the  State. 

Title  IV  expands  the  activities 
the  Small  Business  Administratio 
which  is  a  loan  agency  of  the  feder 
government.  Loans  up  to  $25,000  ni£ 
be  made  to  start  new  businesses,  ac 
to  existing  businesses,  or  to  expar 
and  change  the  focus  of  an  existir 
business.  A  local  committee  called 
Small  Business  Development  Cent 
must  be  created  to  screen  loan  app 
cations  and  to  give  technical  assi 
tance  to  businesses  receiving  loans 
Title  V,  Work  Experience  Progra 
is  a  demonstration  project  provisi 
administered  through  the  Unit 
States  Welfare  Administration  a 
State  Boards  of  Public  Welfare.  Wo 
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training  programs  for  adults  who  are 
unemployable  because  of  lack  of  skills 
may  be  developed  and  the  recipients 
aided  through  the  welfare  system  of 
assistance  payments. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  commonly 
known  as  VISTA  which  is  a  kind  of 
domestic  peace  corps.  Volunteers  are 
being  recruited  and  trained  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Washington  and  assigned  to  com- 
munity action  programs  in  those  com- 
munities   which    request    volunteers. 

Title  VII  will  be  overlooked  as  be- 
ing a  significant  part  of  the   Act  by 
many  laymen.   It  will   be   realized  by 
those    who    have    had    public    welfare 
experience,   however,   that   there   is    a 
real    breakthrough    in    this    Title.    It 
provides  that  all  State  Boards  of  Pub- 
lic   Welfare    will    adopt   policies    that 
will  not  penalize  a  youth  or  an  adult 
in  a  welfare  assistance  case  for  work- 
ing. In  many  states,  including  North 
Carolina,   when   a   recipient  of  public 
assistance   works,   usually   it  is   on    a 
part  time  or  seasonal  basis,  all  of  his 
income  must  be  considered  a  resource, 
and   his   personal   or  family  grant   is 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  he  earns. 
This    is    especially    difficult    in    Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
cases    where    the    children    work    but 
show   no    gains    in    the    family's    well 
being   since   the  welfare   grant   is   re- 
duced   accordingly.    Don't    forget,    to 
receive  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  in  the  first  place  a  child 
must  be   deprived   of   the   support   of 
one   or  both   parents.    This   title   pro- 
motes incentive  to  work  in  youth  es- 
pecially,    because     it     provides     that 
money   earned    under    other   titles    (I 
and  II)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act    cannot    be    considered    as    a    re- 
source  thereby   reducing   the   welfare 
assistance    payment.    This    is    not    an 
unlimited     provision;      however,     the 
maximum  that  can  be  earned  and  not 
considered  a  resource  is  liberal. 

Matching  Funds 

Community  projects  under  Titles 
C-B  and  II-A  may  be  matched  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  the 
'ate  of  90  per  cent.  The  community 
nay  raise  the  local  10  per  cent  share 
n  cash  or  in  kind.  In  kind  contribu- 
tions toward  the  local  share  may  be 
n  the  form  of  space,  equipment,  staff 
ime,  and  the  like  which  may  be  eval- 
lated  fairly  and  replace  cash  as  a 
ontribution.  The  cost  of  maintaining 

ISTA  volunteers  in  a  community 
nust  be  supported  at  the  same  90-10 
latching  rate.  Title  V  is  a  demon- 
tration  project  approach  which  is 
nanced  at  100  per  cent  through  the 
'.  S.  Welfare  Administration. 

Exceptions  to  the  90  per  cent  match- 
ig  rate  were  made  in  17  North  Caro- 
na   counties    having    an    annual    per 


capita  income  of  less  than  $750.  In 
those  counties  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act,  is  permitting  100  per  cent 
grants  for  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

These  provisions  constitute  a  pretty 
big  dose  for  the  layman  to  take  when 
he  considers,  how  does  this  apply  to 
my  community,  and  what  do  you  have 
to  do  to  get  the  money?  The  little  bit 
of  sugar  that  makes  the  medicine  go 
down  is  the  opportunity  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing for  projects  originating  in 
the  community. 

To  mention  Title  II-A  of  the  Act 
again,  there  are  many  provisions  hid- 
den from  the  untrained  eye  in  this 
part  because  of  the  wide  latitude  per- 
mitted. We  cannot  overemphasize 
how  a  community  action  committee 
may  use  its  imagination  and  crea- 
tivity in  developing  ideas  for  fighting 
causes  of  poverty.  In  addition  there 
are  provisions  for  grants  for  train- 
ing, demonstration  projects,  and  re- 
search. Project  Head  Start  which  has 
been  publicized  widely  in  recent 
months  was  created  under  provisions 
of  Title  II-A.  Separate  policy  was 
developed  for  the  Head  Start  Project 
since  it  was  used  as  a  crash  program 
for  this  summer.  Other  community  ac- 
tion projects  must  be  developed  from 
policy  issued  in  a  very  well  thought- 
o"it  manual  issued  by  the  Economic 
C  pportunity   Office. 

In  those  communities  not  directly 
participating  in  Economic  Opportun- 
ity activities  at  present  there  still 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding 
involving  the  difference  between  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Office  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  in  Raleigh.  At  the  top  of  the 


heap,  in  the  President's  Office,  is  Sar- 
gent  Shriver,   who   is  the  director  of 
all    Economic    Opportunity    activities. 
Mr.    Shriver    has    budgetary    control 
even   though   many   parts   of   the   Act 
are    being    administered     by    old-line 
departments    in    the    federal    govern- 
ment.  The   parts   of   the   Act   directly 
functioning  under   the   Office   of   Eco- 
nomic    Opportunity     are     community 
action   programs   including   Operation 
Head  Start,  Job  Corps,  programs  for 
migrants,  and  VISTA.  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  regional  offices  through 
which   communities  submit  their  pro- 
posed projects.    North   Carolina   is   in 
the  mid-Atlantic  region  for  both  com- 
munity   action    under    Economic    Op- 
portunity   and     Neighborhood    Youth 
Corps  under  the  United  States  Labor 
Department.  Recommendations  for  ap- 
proval  of   projects   are   made   by   the 
regional    offices    to    the    central    office 
where   the    final    decision    to    fund    or 
reject  a  request  is  made. 

With  Department  of  Administration 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  is  a  technical 
advisory  agency  to  communities, 
created  on  a  matching  basis  under 
Title  II-A  of  the  Act.  Provision  was 
made  for  states  to  have  a  technical 
advisory  agency,  and  most  states 
have  now  set  up  such  agencies  whose 
functions  are  to  help  coordinate  the 
services  offered  in  State  agencies  to 
local  communities,  to  give  technical 
advice  to  community  action  commit- 
tees in  the  development  of  community 
action  programs  and  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
provisions  especially  in  those  areas 
of  great  need  because  of  a  high  rate 
of  impoverishment. 


Administrators  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  program  in  North  Carolina  include  (L  to  R)-  trr,^ 
Turner  Bob  Ward,  Dr.  James  White,  Eddie  Brown  and  Richard  Timberlake Dr  WhL  taoteX 
recently    resigned     as    coordinator    of    the     proqram     and     Ward     w«     „»i«Ij     l\      u-  (seated) 

Operating  under  the  State  Department  of  AdmSaHon,  OEC  fund  on"  as  a  tech^LS"0'' 
ogency     to     communities.     Most     states     hove     simi.or     agencies"  to     coo'in^te     "oc"'  serv^ 
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In  North  Carolina  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  is  a  section  in 
the  Department  of  Administration. 
The  co-ordinator  directs  the  functions 
of  the  office  including  the  recommend- 
ing of  projects  to  the  Governor  at 
that  point  where  Governor  Moore 
must  decide  whether  to  use  his  veto 
power.  At  this  time  the  Governor  has 
not  used  his  veto  power  and,  in  fact, 
has  in  every  case  written  to  Mr. 
Shriver  and  approved  immediate  ne- 
gotiations on  projects  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  30-day  waiting  period  within 
which  a  governor  has  veto  power. 
When  the  Governor  gives  his  approval 
to  a  project,  it  is  at  that  point  that 
all  steps  are  completed  in  a  proposal, 
and  Economic  Opportunity  money  is 
made  available  to  the  applicant 
agency. 

The    authority    of    the    community 
action  agency  in  any  given  community 
is  a  new  force  in  grass  roots  adminis- 
tration. Not  only  are  these  community 
action   agencies   concerned   with    Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity  legislation,  but  to 
be  effective,  they  must  turn  their  at- 
tention to  a  multitude  of  federal  acts 
that  make   money    available   to    com- 
munities for  various  types  of  human 
resource    development.    An    outstand- 
ing   example    of    another    federal    act 
which  will  be  used  heavily  is  the  Man- 
power    Development     Training     Act 
which    provides    funds    for    training 
through  local  institutions.  The  train- 
ing is  aimed  at  improving  skills   es- 
pecially where  there  is  a  specific  de- 
mand for  a  particular  skill  related  to 
local  industrial  needs.   The  old   Area 
Redevelopment   Act  now   being   rede- 
signed by  Congress  into  an  economic 
development   act  must  be    considered 
by    local    community    action    agencies 
to  be   a   resource   and   invaluable   for 
working    against    unemployment,    un- 
deremployment,  and   for   other   needs 
in  a  community.  The  Appalachian  Act 
affecting   29   western   counties   in   the 
State  has   great   implications   for   co- 
ordination with  Economic   Opportun- 
ity. 

$10  Million  Dollar  Grants 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  this  article  projects  under  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  had  been  approved 
in  the  Albemarle  Area  Development 
Association  area  which  is  a  ten-county 
area  around  the  Albemarle  Sound;  in 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  area;  for 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation;  in 
the  counties  of  Craven,  Durham,  For- 
syth, Henderson,  Macon,  Martin, 
Nash-Edgecombe  combined;  Salisbury- 
Rowan;  Tri-County  composed  of  Scot- 
land, Richmond,  and  Robeson  Coun- 
ties; and  WAMY  which  includes  Wa- 
tauga, Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey 
Counties.  In  adition,  research  or 
training  grants  have  been  granted  to 
the  North  Carolina  Fund,  East  Caro- 


lina College,  and  other  institutions. 
Twenty-six  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  approved  for  work  study 
programs  under  Title  I-C  of  the  Act. 
Over  24,000  pre-school  age  children 
are  being  served  by  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity project  referred  to  as  Head 
Start.  Grants  already  approved  in 
North  Carolina  already  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $10  million  dollars. 

We    feel    that    progress    in    North 
Carolina   toward   the   development   of 
strong     community     action     agencies 
is  now  progressing  smooothly.   It  ap- 
pears  that  over  60   communities   are 
working  seriously  toward  the  develop- 
ment of   a   strong  community    action 
agency  for   the  purpose   of   adminis- 
tering all  types  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams with  most  attention,  of  course, 
given    to     Economic    Opportunity    fi- 
nanced   projects.    As     an    important 
aside  to  all  of  this  preparation,  com- 
munities   are    again,    or    perhaps    for 
the  first  time,   planning   to   meet   the 
needs   of   their  impoverished    citizens. 
True,  there   is  90  per   cent  matching 
available   from   the   Economic    Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  communities  to  finance 
their  projects.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to    see    how    communities    can    avoid 
becoming   more   interested   in   putting 
more  of  its  local  money  into  projects 
proved   to   be   worthwhile    even   when 
outside  funds  may  not  be  available. 

Congress  Considers  Amendments 

There  are  several  significant  amend- 
ments now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  that  could  strengthen  the 
Act.  The  first  one  would  extend  the 
period  of  90  percent  federal  financ- 
ing for  another  year  beyond  the  pres- 
ent deadline  of  August  20,  1966.  At 
that  time  the  original  bill  provided 
for  financing  to  change  to  50  per- 
cent matching.  This  should  allay  some 
of  the  fears  local  groups  have  of  de- 
veloping significant  projects  and  then 
not  being  able  to  afford  their  contin- 
uation beyond  August  20,  1966.  If 
Congress  approves  the  additional  year 
at  the  higher  matching  rate,  communi- 
ties will  participate  more  freely  in 
project  development. 

Where  the  Act  now  provides  that 
40  percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees 
must  be  assigned  to  camps  where  the 
work  activities  primarily  involve  pub- 
lic natural  resources  or  public  recrea- 
tional areas,  this  would  be  changed  to 
require  that  40  percent  of  the  male 
enrollees  be  so  assigned. 

In  another  proposed  amendment 
Sargent  Shriver  would  be  authorized 
to  develop  regulations  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral share  could  be  reduced  below  90 
percent  for  community  action  pro- 
grams or  component  programs  which 
have  been  receiving  assistance  for 
more  than  a  prescribed  period.  The 
present  prohibition   against  crediting 


Any  individual  or  group  in  North 
Carolina  wishing  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  Economic  Opportunity 
has  only  to  write  to  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program  Office  at  130 
East  Morgan  Street  in  Raleigh,  or 
call  829-7081.  New  community  ac- 
tion committees  may  be  organized 
where  there  is  not  already  a  com- 
mittee in  existence  serving  that 
particular  area. 


local  expenditures  made  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  federal  assistance  to 
the  non-federal  share  could  be  modi- 
fied in  situations  where  its  literal 
application  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary hardship  or  otherwise  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

In  a  proposed  amendment  affecting 
Title  III  the  prohibition  against  loans 
to   cooperatives  organized   for   manu- 
factoring  purposes  would  not  extend  j 
to  the  processing  dairy  or  similar  edi- 
ble   farm   products.   Varying   changes 
are   also   provided   concerning  grants 
and  loans  to  assist  migrant  workers,  j 
Affecting  Title  V  a  proposed  amend- ! 
ment   states   that   workers    and   farm! 
families    with    less    than    $1,200    net! 
family    income    would    be    considered 
unemployed   for   purposes   of    assign- j 
ment  to   public  welfare  work   experi-j 
ence   projects.  _      ! 

If  the  amendment  affecting  Title 
VI  is  approved,  VISTA  volunteers 
would  no  longer  be  limited  to  work- 
ing in  activities  supported  by  Titles 
I  and  II  of  the  Act.  This  authoriza- 
tion would  be  enlarged  to  include  any 
program  or  activity  authorized,  sup- 
ported, or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Act.  Provisions 
for  other  assignments  would  be  un- 
changed. 

A    controversial    proposed    amend- 
ment states  that  a  governor's  veto  oi 
a  plan  for  a  work  training  prograrr 
under  Title  I  or  for  a  community  ac 
tion  program  under  Title  II  could  b< 
reconsidered    and    over-ruled    by    th< 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op 
portunity   if   he  finds  the  plan  to  b 
consistent    with    and    in    furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Almost  Every  Week 
North    Carolina    communities    wer 
first  made  aware  of  the  provisions  o 
the  Act  through  a  series  of  meeting 
held  in  six  locations  around  the  State 
County  commissioners  in  every  count 
were    asked    to    send    delegates    wh 
would  deliver  the  message  back  horn 
and    hopefully    be    the    initiators    c 
community   action   committee   organ 
zation.     Ninety-seven     counties     ser 
delegates,    and    as    a    result   of   the; 
meetings  and  personal  and  mail  coi 
tact  since  then,  there  apparently  wi 
be  close  to  100  per  cent  participate 
(See  OPPORTUNITY,  page  95) 
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By  H.  E.  Woodard 
Greensboro  ESC  Office 

and 

E.  F.  Corbett 
A  &  T  College  Public  Information  Office 


"Project  Uplift,"  a  unique  experimental  and  demonstration 
retaining  program  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T  College,  has  for 
its  main  purpose  to  provide  basic  education  and  vocational 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
for  a  group  of  selected  heads  of  families  categorized  as  edu- 
cationally, socially,  and  culturally  disadvantaged.  The  project 
is  offering  a  second  chance  for  these  participants,  many  of  whom 
have  been  either  unemployed  or  unemployable  for  years. 

Its  ultimate  objective,  of  course,  is  to  prepare  the  trainee  so 
that  he  might  become  an  economic  asset  to  the  community,  to 
his  family  and  to  himself. 

The  program  has  sought  to  lift  the  level  of  aspiration  of  the 
family  unit,  while  at  the  same  time  conducting  an  experiment  in 
education  by  developing  instructional  techniques  and  identifi- 
cation through  which  persons  so  deprived  may  be  taught  salable 
skills. 
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Photographs   by    H.    E.   Woodward 


Officials  of  A  &  T  College  who  were  responsible  for  developing  Project  Uplift  were 
(L  to  R):  Dr.  F.  A.  Williams,  Extended  Services;  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Jackson,  Computer  and  Data 
Processing  Center;  Dr.  C.  W.  Pinckney,  Project  director;  Dr.  L.  C.  Dowdy,  A  &  T  President; 
S.  C.  Smith,  Dean  of  the  Technical  Institute;  Dr.  Alfonso   E.  Gore,   Education  and   Psychology. 


The  project,  which  has  provided 
retraining  for  up  to  200  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  was  made  possible 
by  a  federal  grant  to  the  college  of 
$261,000  under  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Office  of  Man- 
power, Automation,  and  Training. 

The  instructional  phase  has  includ- 
ed specific  training  in  basic  educa- 
tion, providing  improvement  in  com- 
municative and  computative  skills, 
vocational  preparation  in  eight  areas 
of  vocational  occupations,  association, 
identification,  training  and  experi- 
ences in  the  broad  spectrum  of  social 
processes. 

The  nine-month  project  has  con- 
ducted vocational  courses  preparing 
individuals  for  the  labor  market  at 
the  entry  level  in  the  following  occu- 
pations: auto  body  repairman,  auto 
mechanic  apprentice,  bricklayer  ap- 
prentice, carpenter  apprentice,  nurse 
aide,  cook  (entry),  custodian-janitor, 
and  waiter  and  waitress. 


Family  Education 

In  addition  to  the  intensive  pro- 
gram of  basic  education  and  vocation- 
al training,  the  program  has  offered 
numerous  additional  services  jointly 
through  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  college  in  the  areas  of  vocational 
and  employment  counseling,  job  de- 
velopment, placement,  and  supportive 
services  to  the  participants.  The  col- 
lege has  conducted  an  extensive  spe- 
cialized research  testing  program 
geared  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
deficiencies  of  the  participants.  Pro- 
fessional and  volunteer  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  project  have  gone  far  be- 
yond that  required  in  (1)  an  attempt 
to  educate  the  families  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  those  skills  necessary  to 
upgrade  their  way  of  life,  and  (2)  to 
provide  an  economical  mechanism  for 
family  unit  counseling,  both  during 
training  and  in  the  follow-up  phase, 
in  addition  to  coordinating  various 
community  and  family  services  re- 
quired during  the  training  period. 


Trainees  being  enrolled  at  A  &  T  College  for  MDTA  "Project  Uplift."  Pictured  (L  to  R):  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pinckney,  Project  director;  H.  E.  Woodward,  Greensboro  ESC  office;  Lynn  Fifield,  Jean 
Ammen,  Greensboro  ESC;  and  Howard  Holbrook  of  the  High  Point  ESC  office.  On  the  first 
day  of  registration    100  trainees  enrolled.  Courses  were  available   for   both   men   and   women. 
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Due  to  the  nature  of  this  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  type  pro- 
gram and  the  characteristics  of  the 
students  involved,  we  must  identify 
or  relate  this  undertaking,  to  some 
degree,  with  the  current  war  on 
poverty.  The  project  was  opened 
only  to  residents  of  North  Carolina's 
Guilford,  Stokes,  and  Davie  counties, 
the  latter  two  being  identified  or 
listed  under  the  depressed  area  Ap- 
palachia   legislation. 

That  poverty  and  deprivation  is  a 
way  of  life  is  a  well-known  fact;  how- 
ever, the  general  public  seldom  be- 
comes aware  of  its  societal  relation- 
ship and  what  that  life-style  actually 
is.  The  individuals  in  this  category 
themselves  must  tell  us.  Many  of  the 
participants  in  "Project  Uplift"  have 
provided  some  of  the  dialogue.  All- 
out  victory  in  a  war  on  poverty  is  a 
revolutionary  promise.  Events  thus 
far  registered  in  "Project  Uplift," 
however,  have  been  predictably 
though  painfully  evolutionary. 

Things  That  Refine  and  Dignify 

Amidst  great  sensate  materialism 
and  well-being,  our  culture  stands  in 
danger  of  losing  its  very  soul.  It  is 
asserted  that  there  is  little  regard  or 
at  least  a  deep  devaluation  of  the 
things  that  refine  and  dignify  and 
give  meaning  and  hert  to  our  human- 
ity; if  so,  we  are  on  our  way  to  be- 
coming a  totally  dehumanized  society. 

If  to  cultivate  educational  sensitivi- 
ty in  our  cash-register  culture,  we 
must  employ  mongrelized  ethics  and 
mediocrity  of  purpose,  this  economic 
tapeworm  of  poverty,  attributable  to 
some  degree  to  educational  depriva- 
tion, may  one  day  consume  our  hope- 
ful affluent  society. 

"Project  Uplift"  did  not  just  hap- 
pen. It  was  developed  and  planned 
in  the  creative  minds  of  many  men 
and  individuals  of  the  community 
dedicated  and  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  life  for 
all  its  citizens  in  an  inclusive  society. 
A  committee  of  six  A  &  T  College' 
professors  who  worked  on  the  pro- 
posal will  attest  to  the  fact  that  get-j 
ting  this  program  was  no  easy  mat-| 
ter. 

Where  to  begin?  Throughout  his- 
tory men  have  given  themselves] 
reasons  to  explain  their  own  condi- 
tion or  that  of  their  neighbors. 
Around  the  fact  of  poverty  and  its 
relationship  with  the  educationally) 
deprived  have  clustered  social  ra 
tionalizations  that  obscured  tb 
truth,  circumstance,  and  also  hones 
efforts  to  comprehend  the  problem. 

Generally  speaking,  analyses  of  th(j 
problems  involved  have  discovered  iti 
causes  in  one  of  three  areas.  First 
some  theories  say  poverty  arises  fron 
causes  external  to  man;  second,  somi 
theories   locate   the   cause   of  povertj 


within  man  himself;  and,  finally, 
some  perspectives  emphasize  the  dy- 
namic inter-relationship  between  in- 
ternal and  external  factors.  The  first 
being  deterministic,  the  second  volun- 
taristic,  and  the  third  inter-active.  All 
three  theories  tend  to  illuminate  the 
dilemma  or  causes  of  poverty  in  our 
contemporary  American  life.  Much 
understanding-  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  these  theories  have  been  brought 
into  focus  in  the  administration  of 
this  research  project. 

Undergirding  such  a  comprehensive 
undertaking  as  "Project  Uplift"  re- 
quired not  only  a  great  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, ability,  purpose,  and 
patience,  but  a  certain  wisdom  of 
relentless  pioneering  spirit. 

"With  More  To  Go" 

In  the  intial  phase,  gaining  public 
interest,  community  support,  and  or- 
ganizing these  resources  was  the  first 
major  step  and  by  far  the  easiest. 

The  second  phase  was  administra- 
tively developing  the  project,  includ- 
ing the  endless  and  time-consuming- 
conferences,  compiling  these  confer- 
ence   findings,    reports,    surveys,    re- 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 

search  material,  and  the  submission 
of  a  myriad  of  complex  statistical 
data,  budgets,  forms,  proposals  and 
drafts.  As  one  college  official  stated, 
"We  began  with  the  Form  MT-1  and 
weeks  later  only  half-way  through 
the  planning  phase  had  only  reached 
Form  OE-4000  with  more  to  go."  Co- 
ordinating and  communicating  the  ad- 
ministrative phase  through  numerous 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  re- 
quired to  obtain  approval  and  fund- 
ing was  by  far  the  most  formidable 
task. 

Following  approval  and  formal 
signing  of  the  contract  came  the 
crash  implementation,  recruiting, 
screening  counseling  and  the  refer- 
ral processes.  The  project,  which  took 
months  on  end  to  develop,  was  given 
a  single  month  to  implement. 

Recruiting  the  35  or  more  profes- 
sional social  workers,  counselors,  aca- 
demic teachers,  vocational  instructors 
and  clerical  personnel  to  staff  the 
project  by  the  Greensboro  Local  Office 
presented  little  or  no  difficulty.  How- 
ever, recruiting  trainees  over  a  multi- 
county  area  was  quite  another  matter. 
Since  the  target  population  sought  in 
this   project  possessed   characteristics 


which  inherently  presented  problems 
to  recruiting  efforts.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  located  in  geographically 
hard-to-reach  isolated  rural  areas  and 
were  not  responsive  to  mass-media 
means  of  communication.  Being  pro- 
vincial by  birth  and  nature,  they 
were  also  apprehensive  of  "outsiders" 
and  suspicious  of  propositions  that 
would  require  them  to  make  a  change 
if  accepted.  "It  took  a  lot  of  con- 
vincing," one  recruiter  noted.  "There 
was  reticence  towards  leaving  home 
for  any  purpose,  much  less  going 
away  to  attend  school  on  a  college 
campus.  Among  many  whites,  the 
idea  of  attending  school  (on  a  campus 
with  predominant  Negro  enrollment) 
was  at  first  objectionable  and  many 
others  appeared  satisfied  with  their 
present  situation."  Meaninful  con- 
tacts with  this  population  had  to  be 
made  by  a  face-to-face,  word-of- 
mouth  approach  and  from  persons  in 
whom  they  had  confidence.  These  fac- 
tors ruled  out  the  use  of  well-meaning- 
dedicated  professional  Employment 
Service  and  project  employees  whose 
very  appearance  in  the  area  created 
negative  empathy  among  those  it 
sought  to  serve. 


Project  Uplift  instruction  included  nurse  aide  training  in  basic  anatomy  (upper  left)  and  patient  care  and  treatment.  Waiter-waitress  students 
received  instruction  in  preparing  checks  and  student  cooks  were  taught  purchasing,  budgeting,  nutrition,  dietary  preparation  and  all  phases 
of  food  service.  All  areas  of  vocational  and  occupational  phases  were  taught    the    trainees.    Ages    of   the    students    ranged    from    22    to    50    years. 
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Students  learn  brick  masonry,  which  has 
long  been  been  a  shortage  occupation  in 
Guilford  and  the  surrounding  areas.  Stu- 
dents were  also  enrolled  from  Stokes  & 
Davie  Counties. 

Not  Normal  Recruitment 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  here 
that  the  social-economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  persons  for  whom  the  pro- 
ject was  intended  created  a  prime 
factor  in  recruitment.  A  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  applicants  were 
already  on  relief,  welfare  rolls  or 
had  a  long  history  of  unemployment. 
They  all  lacked  skills  salable  in  the 
current  labor  market,  and  lacked  the 
educational  achievement  necessary  to 
qualify  for  regular  MDTA  training. 
Many  trainees  were  illiterate,  having 
no  previous  school  identification 
whatsoever.  Family  units  were  ob- 
scure with  an  abnormally  high  pro- 
portion of  divorce,  separation,  and 
common-law  marriages.  Most  trainees 
were  totally  unfamiliar  with  various 
services  available  to  them  and  re- 
moved geographically  and  isolated 
from  those  services.  Many  had  his- 
tories of  both  short  and  long-term  in- 
ternment in  penal  institutions.  Many 
were  currently  evading  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  confronted  with 
pending  court  or  legal  actions.  It  soon 
became  apparent  why  normal  recruit- 
ment efforts  met  with   little   success. 

"Way  Out,  Man" 

As  one  potential  trainee  stated  to 
an  ES  staff  member,  "I  served  time, 
man,  I  can't  read  or  write,  and  you 
want  me  to  go  to  college — you're  way 
out,  man,  way  out!" 

Well,  this  trainee  is  way  in — he  can 
now  read  and  write  and  is  well  on  the 
way  in  becoming  a  carpenter  appren- 
tice with  promise  of  a  job  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  training.  One  40-year 
old    male   trainee    could    not   read    or 


write  when  enrolled  in  the  project. 
During  his  sixth  week  in  the  basic 
education  phase  he  penned  his  first 
letter.  To  whom  ?  President  Johnson, 
no  less. 

The  project  is  now  in  its  final  phase, 
its  progress  has  been  most  rewarding 
and  satisfactory,  officials  of  the  proj- 
ect itself  and  officials  of  cooperating 
agencies  are  jubilant  over  its  success. 

While  a  complete  evaluation  will 
have  to  await  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram, when  the  participants  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  assume  em- 
ployment for  which  they  have  been 
trained,  several  most  encouraging  de- 
velopments have  already  been  noted. 

"Nearly  half  of  the  trainees  in- 
volved in  the  project  have  already 
been  spoken  for,"  said  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Pinckney,  director  of  the  project,  "and 
at  this  point,  we  feel  confident  that 
most,  if  not  all,  will  get  the  best  jobs 
they  have  ever  had  in  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  this  training." 

Numerous  employers  in  the  multi- 
county  area  have  already  agreed  to 
hire  several  of  the  trainees  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  training. 

While  frowned  upon  by  the  project 
officials,  several  enrollees  have  left 
the  course  to  accept  related  employ- 
ment in  the  field  for  which  they  were 
being  trained. 

However,  this  appears  to  be  only 
the  beginning  of  an  all-out  employ- 
ment effort  for  the  participants,  for 
the  project  has  a  full-time  placement 
officer  already  at  work  in  job  devel- 
opment and  the  resources  of  all  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of- 
fices concerned  have  supported  this 
effort  to  the  maximum. 

The  cooperation  and  support  given 
by  the  State  Employment  Service  has 
drawn  the  admiration  of  all  connected 
with  "Project  Uplift."  The  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  has  not 
only  assumed  the  lion's  share  of  re- 
cruitment, screening,  counseling,  re- 
ferral,   registration    procedures,    and 


Dr.  A.  C.  Mollory,  (center).  Dr.  Pinckney 
and  James  Filipski  (right),  manager  of  the 
Greensboro  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion office,  discuss  Project  Uplift  courses. 
Project  Uplift  was  made  possible  through 
a  $261,000  federal  grant. 


Students  frame  a  full  scale  home  as  part 
of  carpentry  training.  All  phases  of  the 
craft,  including  finish,  frame  and  trim 
work,    were    taught    during    Project    Uplift. 


administering  the  payment  of  train- 
ing, subsistence  and  travel  allowances, 
but  will  assume  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  the  placement  process  and 
follow-up  survey. 

Now,  All  Read  and  Write 

The  trainees,  both  white  and  Negro, 
were  anxious  and  quick  to  identify 
themselves  with  A  &  T  as  their  col- 
lege. During  the  first  week  of  classes 
many  trainees  purchased  jackets  and 
colorful  shirts  emblazoned  with  the 
college  seal  and  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege in  huge  bold  print,  the  kind  us- 
ually worn  by  the  regular  college  stu- 
dents. 

They  became  great  "Aggie"  fans  at 
all  the  athletic  events,  mingled  freely 
with  the  regular  student  body  in  the 
student  union,  dining  halls,  library, 
gym  and  other  places  of  congregation 
and  moved  about  the  campus  with  the 
same  tempo  as  their  younger  counter- 
parts. Many  of  the  students  were 
placed  in  resident  status  and  lived  in 
the  on-campus  dormitories.  Though 
the  ages  of  the  participants  ranged 
from  22  to  50  years,  there  have  been 
no  problems  based  on  this  factor  or 
the  fact  that  all  courses  and  activities 
were  totally  integrated. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  partici- 
pants fell  in  the  category  of  the  hard- 
core  unemployed  or  unemployable  andj 
most  were  on  relief  at  the  outset  off 
the  project,  that  picture  is  rapidly; 
changing. 

Statistics  revealed  that  nearly  70 1 
percent  of  the  total  registration  read! 
at  the  first  level,  which  means  that; 
they  could  not  read  at  all  or  read  at! 
the  minimum  level,  the  equivalency  of 
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Another  extreme  occupational  need  in  the  State  is  auto 
mechanics  and  expert  training  was  given  enrolles  at  the  A  &  T 
project.     Nine    courses    were     included     in     the     unique    program. 


up  to  a  fourth  grade  level,  and  many 
could  not  write  their  own  names.  Now 
all  can  read  and  write. 

"Before  we  started  the  project  we 
thought  teaching  these  people  occu- 
pational skills  was  the  most  important 
thing,"  said  Dr.  Pinckney,  "but  now 
we  know  that  literacy  training  out- 
weighs all  other  factors."  He  added 
that  a  worker  has  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining or  keeping  a  job  today  with- 
out being  able  to  read  and  write. 
Not  being  able  to  read  or  write  fur- 
ther deprives  a  man  or  woman  of  their 
dignity  and  pride.  Despite  all  of  the 
handicaps,  the  enrollees  really  wanted 
to  improve  their  status — to  learn  as 
much  as  they  could  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  "I  have  never  seen  a  more 
highly  motivated  group  of  folks  in  all 
my  years  of  teaching,"  said  Dean  S. 
Cooper  Smith,  Dean  of  A  &  T  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  assistant  project 
director.  "They  exhibited  such  high 
pride  throughout  the  learning  proc- 
ess." It  was  discovered  that  motivated 
people  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
deprivation  can  learn  and  learn 
quickly. 

Waiting  List  for  New  Program 

It  has  been  learned  that  an  in- 
tensified, accelerated  program  in  both 
general  education  and  vocational 
training  does  not  require  as  much 
time  as  was  originally  allocated.  Proj- 
ect officials  believe  that  the  same  re- 
sults could  be  achieved  in  12  to  15 
weeks  rather  than  the  20  weeks  which 
were  consumed  in  the  pilot  project. 

The  enthusiasm  of  students  was 
equalled  only  by  the  enthusiam  of 
the  staff  and  faculty  and  all  concerned 
with  the  project  as  soon  as  improve- 
ment began  to  show. 

No  one  involved  with  "Project  Up- 
lift" has  any  doubts  about  the  success 
of  the  program.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  second  chance,  a  new  hope  and 
a  new  outlook  for  our  citizens,  it  could 
become  a  model  and  guide  for  similar 
programs  across  the  nation. 


So  convinced  of  its  merit,  and  of 
the  need  and  demand,  as  evidenced  by 
a  waiting  list  now  sufficiently  large 
enough  to  fill  a  new  program,  Dr. 
Pinckney  is  hopeful  that  a  similar 
program  will  operate  again  this  fall. 
Plans  are  now  under  study. 

We  should  note  here  that  under- 
writing a  project  of  such  complex 
magnitude  by  the  local  office  is  no 
simple  undertaking.  Since  sponsorship 
of  this  project  was  handled  by  the 
Greensboro  local  office  at  the  same 
time  that  office  had  five  other  major 
MDTA  projects  in  being,  it  created  a 
tremendous  work  load,  especially 
since  there  are  no  staff  members  as- 
signed full  time  to  this  special  pro- 
gram function.  With  the  apparent 
depth  of  understanding  displayed  by 
individual  staff  members  of  each  of 
the  local  offices  involved  regarding 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  train- 
ing, it  was  not  difficult  to  recruit 
staff  members  to  work  the  countless 
overtime  hours  (mostly  at  night)  re- 
quired to  make  this  project  possible 
and  successful. 

In  our  modern,  contemporary  so- 
ciety, the  number  of  people  in  the 
labor  force  is  not  as  important  as  the 
quality  of  that  force.  The  sophisti- 
cated, qualitative  advantage  we  enjoy 
stems  from  sound  basic,  political,  and 
economic  philosophies.  It  rests  on  our 
intellectual  heritage  and  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  We  must  be  as  con- 
cerned about  humanation  as  we  are 
about  automation.  Through  enactment 
of  such  a  philosophy,  this  system 
must  pledge  that  we  will  not  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation  the  debt  of 
opportunity  denied. 

Project  Uplift  training  courses  con- 
cluded at  the  end  of  June,  1965. 
Officials  of  the  A  &  T  College,  co- 
operating with  the  Greensboro  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  office, 
have  requested  the  continuation  of 
the  program  through  MDTA  financ- 
ing. The  request  is  pending  .  .  .  Edi- 
tor. 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCEEDS  2,000,000, 
SETS  N.  C.  RECORD 

In  July  North  Carolina's  total  labor 
force  exceeded  2,152,700  workers,  the 
highest  employment  level  ever  re- 
corded  in   the   State. 

It  was  the  first  time  employment 
had  ever  exceeded  2,000,000  people 
and  the  job  gains  came  from  every 
major  Tarheel  industry.  Continued 
expansion  of  industry  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  economy  in  North 
Carolina  caused  the  record-setting 
employment   total. 

By  mid-August  the  number  of 
workers  receiving  jobless  insurance 
benefits  in  North  Carolina  had  de- 
clined to  16,900,  about  1.7  percent 
of  the  insured  work  force  and  the 
lowest  number  of  claimants  for  any 
full  work  week  since  the  fall  of  1955. 
At  that  time  insured  workers  num- 
bered about  786,000.  Presently,  the 
number  of  workers  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  exceeded  one 
million  workers. 

Both  farm  labor  and  non-agri- 
cultural employment  showed  sub- 
stantial growth  during  the  record- 
setting  July  with  factory  workers 
increasing  by  28,000  since  July,  1964, 
and  non-factory  employment  gaining 
by  30,000  workers  during  the  12- 
month  period. 

The  number  of  agricultural  workers 
increased  seasonally  by  nearly  95,000. 

Textile  plants  led  al  lindustries 
in  the  number  of  factory  worker  ad- 
ditions and  the  trade  industry  showed 
the  largest  worker  increase  from  the 
non-factory  groups. 

In  subsequent  months  it  is  expected 
that  insured  unemployment  will  attain 
a  record  low  figure,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  industrial  wages  will 
have  reached  an  all  time  high.  During 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964,  wages 
paid  industrial  workers  were  highest 
ever  at  $1,181,660,000. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  Research  in- 
dicates that  North  Carolina's  total 
population  will  exceed  five  million 
people  by  1970,  and  of  course,  with 
this  rate  of  population  increase  the 
State's  labor  force  will  increase  each 
year.  Since  1960,  the  number  of  new 
workers  entering  North  Carolina's 
labor  force  each  year  has  averaged 
30,000.  ESC  statisticians  predict  a 
similar  increase  each  year. 

Furthermore,  worker  gains  are  ex- 
pected in  each  major  Tarheel  indus- 
try except  agriculture.  The  number 
of  farm  workers  has  been  declining 
each  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 
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Better  Conditions  For  Migrants 
Target  of  N.  C  Church  Council 

By  Jack  Mansfield 
Director  of  Special  Projects,  N.  C.  Fund 


Having  logged  more  than  15  years 
of  concern  relying  upon  meager 
tangible  resources,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Council  of  Churches,  representing 
its  constituent  bodies,  has  now  under- 
taken an  immense  program  to  aid  the 
more  than  20,000  agricultural  migra- 
tory  laborers   flooding   into   the   state 


each  year.  The  budget  has  expanded 
greatly,  yet  so  has  recognition  of  the 
disadvantage,  discrimination,  and  de- 
privation suffered  by  these  migratory 
workers. 

Most  of  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies within  the  State  that  have  a  con- 
cern   for    and    relationship    with    the 
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The  photograph  here  and  on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  the  conditions  which  can 
be  created  by  the  annual  migrant  farm  labor  movement  through  North  Carolina, 
and  are  similar  to  those  which  the  Council  of  Churches  hopes  to   correct. 


migrant's  problem  have  now  joined  to- 
gether with  the  Migrant  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches  in  an  all-out  effort  to  co- 
ordinate their  total  available  resources 
and  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
resources  offered  in  behalf  of  mi- 
grants under  Title  III-B  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity   Act. 

Many  consultations  and  meetings 
were  required  by  representatives  from 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Health,  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  State 
Department  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  All  actively  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  Committee  de- 
velop the  coordinated  program  it  now 
offers  in  a  compact  package  of  serv- 
ices. 

Target   Areas 

The  migrant  project  will  attempt 
to  deliver  this  package  to  as  many  of 
the  migratory  agricultural  laborers 
coming  into  North  Carolina  as  is 
feasible.  In  an  attempt  to  give  maxi- 
mum direction  and  continuity  to  the 
program,  eight  broad  areas  of  highest 
concentration  of  workers  were  desig- 


nated in  cooperation  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  Initial  pri- 
mary effort  is  aimed  toward  these 
target  areas,  although  there  will  be 
no  restriction  of  services  to  surround- 
ing areas  and  every  attempt  will  be 
made  to  extend  eventually  all  pro- 
grams to  every  region  in  the  state 
where  migrants  work  and  live.  Con- 
tained within  the  target  areas  are  ap- 
proximately 17,000  of  the  total  mi- 
grant population  of  23,000  which  find 
their  way  into  North  Carolina. 

There  are  now  three  concrete  com- 
ponents of  the  EOA-funded  Migrant 
Project  other  than  an  over-all  ad- 
ministration component:  Sanitation, 
Education,  and  Development  evolved 
and  implemented  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  special  efforts  of 
Dr.  W.  Burns  Jones  of  its  Division  of 
Local  Health  Services;  Day  Care  and 
Homemaker  Services  implemented  by 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Orene  Herring 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gibson;  and  Hous- 
ing and  Rest  Stop  Development  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Housing  Director 
of  the  Migrant  Project  in  cooperation 
with  the   Employment   Security   Com- 


mission, Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  Farm  Extension  Service  and 
the  efforts  of  Curtis  B.  Gilliam,  Wil- 
ton L.  Ward,  and  Tom  Adams.  The 
Migrant  Project  Director  is  the  Rev. 
erend  Charles  Herron,  coming  to  the 
position  from  Florida,  home  base  of 
the  majority  of  seasonal  farm  work- 
ers of  the  East.  A  sizable  profes- 
sional staff  and  25  Volunteers  In 
Service  To  America  (VISTA)  are 
launching  this  combined  endeavor 
striving  to  make  a  recognizable  im- 
pact on  the  hopelessness  of  a  forgot- 
ten people,  an  endeavor  stemming 
from  almost  two  decades  of  attempts 
by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches  to  combat  despair  in  a  small 
segment  of  the  migrant  society. 

Volunteer  Services 

Originally  only  spiritual  services 
were  offered  to  migrants.  However, 
recognition  of  social  needs  prompted 
the  Council  to  extend  their  program 
to  include  educational  opportunities, 
day  care  centers,  health  programs, 
recreation,  and  social  services  de- 
signed to  meet  at  least  temporarily 
the  needs  of  those  persons  who  briefly 
enter,  yet  remain  apart  from,  our  so- 
ciety. These  services  were  provided  by 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  local  com- 
munity groups,  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Council  of  Churches,  who 
attempted  through  the  solicitation  of 
voluntary  funds  to  make  available 
whatever  services  were  needed.  Re- 
sources, however,  were  far  too  limited 
to  make  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
base  causes  of  the  disadvantages 
which  these  persons  endure. 

The  present  contract  of  the  Migrant 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Churches  with  the  office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  for  only 
a  one-year  period.  Hopefully,  it  will 
be  extended  for  several  additional 
years.  If  need  is  the  criterion,  then  a 
way  will  be  found.  For  the  moment, 
the  project  must  concentrate  upon 
molding  the  key  component — that  of 
education — for  those  born  into  isola- 
tion. Only  then  may  the  alien  migrant 
catch  a  glimpse  of  and  begin  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  full  American  citizenship. 


Jack  P.  Mansfield,  32-year-old  director  of  Special  Projects  for  the  North 
Carolina  Fuyid,  develops  demonstration  and  experimental  programs  and  pro- 
vides liaison  between  the  Fund,  and  State  and  federal  agencies. 

A  former  Methodist  pastor,  Mansfield  has  accomplished  extensive  work  with 
the  problems  of  migrant  workers,  pioneering  in  several  areas.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Migrant  Advisory  Committee  of  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  in  Carteret  County  developed  one  of  the  first  migrant  medical  programs 
in  America.  The  program  featured  a  mobile  medical  unit  operated  with  do- 
nated supplies  and  the  volunteered  services  of  local  physicians.  The  success 
of  this  program  helped  bring  about  passage  of  the  Migrant  Health  Law  passed 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1962. 

Mansfield  also  initiated  a  pilot  demonstration  project  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  use  of  homemakers  in 
work  with  migrants.  Now,  homemakers -are  being  used  in  migrant  programs 
throughout  the  nation.  ...  LA  '     . 
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Employment  Service  Staff  Member 

Reports  On  Advisory  Duty  in   Iran 


By  Bob  Babcock,  ESC  Representative 


You've  heard  the  refrain,  "How'd 
you  like  to  spend  Christmas  on 
Christmas  Island,"  so  I'm  going  to 
paraphrase  this  and  say,  "How'd  you 
like  to  spend  Easter  in  Iran?" 

This  happened  to  me  and  I  can't  say 
I  didn't  enjoy  it.  To  be  sure  there 
were  moments  of  frustration  but  in 
what  country  and  job  don't  we  have 
moments  of  frustration  ? 

What  was  I  doing  in  the  mid-East? 
Since  the  Iranian  Employment  Ser- 
vice was  in  the  process  of  compiling 
occupational  dat  afor  a  dictionary  of 
occupational  titles,  it  was  anxious  to 
obtain  the  services  of  an  American 
Job  Analyst  to  assist  in  this  project. 
Applications  were  called  from  by  the 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  Iran  and  I  was  selected 
for  the  three-month  consultancy  as- 
signment. 

I  left  Raleigh  on  March  2,  1965. 
and  after  stopovers  in  Washington 
and  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  consul- 
tation, I  arrived  in  Tehran,  Iran,  on 
March  7.  After  several  days  of  orien- 
tation and  getting  settled,  contact 
was  made  with  Dr.  Aref  Khadem, 
Acting  Director-General,  Iranian  Em- 
ployment Service.  At  this  meeting  I 
also  met  my  counterpart,  Mr.  Siamak 
Amir-Ebrahimi.  Mr.  Amir-Ebrahimi 
and  I  were  to  work  together  for  the 
remainder  of  my  time  in  Iran.  During 
the    initial    conference    we    discussed 


what  needed  to  be  done  and  how  we 
should  go  about  doing  it.  Since  I  was 
in  an  advisory  capacity  I  could  only 
recommend  but  the  recommendations 
made  were,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
cepted. 

One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  arrange 
for  the  translation  and  reproduction 
of  training  and  reference  materials. 
A  translator-interpreter  was  con- 
tracted for  by  USAID/Iran  and  work 
began  on  the  translation  of  materials. 
By  April  20  all  training  and  reference 
material  needed  for  a  training  course 
were  translated  and  reproduced.  I  was 
then  ready  to  start  training  Iranian 
personnel  in  job  analysis  techniques 
and  methods. 

My  training  course  finally  got  un- 
derway on  April  24  with  14  Iranian 
Employment  Service  interviewers  and 
job  analysts  attending  along  with 
two  interested  American  Air  officials. 
The  training  course  was  opened  by 
introductory  remarks  from  Mr.  Majd, 
permanent  Under-Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Labor;  Dr.  Aref  Khadem, 
Acting-Director  General,  Iranian  Em- 
ployment Service;  and  Mr.  David 
Levintows,  Chief,  Labor  Division, 
USAID/Iran. 

The  training  session  lasted  for  15 
days  and  covered  the  technique  and 
methods  of  job  analysis  as  well  as 
how  to  write  job  analysis  studies  into 
useful  and  meaningful  documents.  Ar- 
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rangements  were  also  made  through 
the  Iranian  Employment  Service  to 
visit  and  observe  jobs  in  a  Tehran 
textile  mill  as  part  of  the  training 
course.  The  visit  to  the  plant  was 
most  productive  because  it  pi"ovided 
the  trainees  the  opportunity  to  observe 
first  hand  the  operations  and  jobs 
within  a  textile  plant  and  to  apply 
the  technique  and  methods  discussed 
during  the  training  course.  May  6 
ended  the  training  course  and  on  May 
8  ceremonies  were  held  to  award  cer- 
tificates of  course  completion  to  the 
Iranian  Employment  Service  person- 
nel who  completed  the  training  course. 
The  certificate  of  awards  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Aref  Khadem. 

During  the  time  that  materials 
were  being  translated,  conferences 
were  held  with  my  counterpart  to 
discuss  and  plan  for  the  completion 
of  the  Iranian  dictionary  of  occupa- 
tional titles.  It  was  recommended  at 
the  outset  that  the  Iranian  national 
dictionary  be  patterned  after  the  In- 
ternational Standard  Classification  of 
Occupations  rather  than  after  the 
United  States  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  which  is  a  more  sophisti- 
cated product  than  the  Iranians  need 
at  the  present  time. 

This  recommendation  was  accepted 
and  discussions  and  planning  proceed- 
ed from  this  point.  Methods  and  pro- 
cedures suggested  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  were  discussed  as  well  as 
how  to  construct  a  national  definition, 
how  the  classification  structure  was 
used  and  how  to  assign  classification 
codes  for  dictionary  purposes.  ILO 
materials  were  later  translated  and 
given  to  the  Iranian  Employment 
Service  for  reference  purposes  in 
completing  their  national  dictionary. 

During  Easter  in  Iran,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  cities  of 
Esfahan  and  Shirag.  These  cities  are 
located  about  300  and  600  miles  re- 
spectively from  Tehran  in  the  south 
central  and  western  sections  of  Iran. 
While  in  the  vicinity  of  Shirag,  we 
visited  the  ancient  Persian  city  of 
Parsargarde  where  the  tomb  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  and  the  ruins  of  his  audi- 
ence palace  are  located.  We  also 
visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian city  of  Persepolis  where  the 
tombs  of  Xerxes  and  Anxerxes  and 
the  ruins,  of  the  palace  are  located. 
The  tombs,  I  might  add,  were  carved 
out  of  solid  stone  in  the  mountain 
located  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  ruins.  The  harem  house 
located  on  the  palace  grounds  has 
been  reconstructed  and  is  presently 
used  as  a  museum  to  house  many 
ancient  relics.  An  interesting  note 
here  is  that  several  weeks  later  while 
visiting  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  I  saw 
several  archeological  items  from  Per- 
sepolis  on  display  there.  It,  indeed,  j 
(See  BABCOCK,  page  32) 
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Old  Line  Manufacturers 
Dominate  Tarheel  Industry 


By  Bernice  D.  Farmer 


What  changes  have  occurred  in 
North  Carolina's  manufacturing  econ- 
omy in  recent  years?  Has  North 
Carolina's  dependence  on  certain 
types  of  manufacturing  increased  or 
decreased?  Is  the  State  running 
ahead  faster  with  its  manufacturing 
only  to  fall  further  behind  the 
nation  ?  These  are  some  of  the  vital 
questions  which  confront  the  State's 
industrial  planners. 

The  employment  facts  and  figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Research  provide 
guidance  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions. The  BESR  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  study  of  manufacturing 
structure  in  the  State,  its  growth, 
and  changes  in  its  composition  over 
the  1958-1963  period.  It  is  anticipated 
that  such  a  report  will  provide  an 
indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  State  is  moving  and  have  impli- 
cations for  future  industrial  planning. 

Manufacturing  employment  in 
North  Carolina  expanded  an  im- 
pressive 15.5  percent  between  1958 
and  1963,  to  give  the  State  an  in- 
sured factory  work  force  of  almost 
540,000.*  This  expansion  added  73,000 
workers  to  the  State's  insured  manu- 
facturing employment,  and  over  $600 
million  to  the  total  industrial  payroll. 
North  Carolina's  15.5  percent  growth 
in  insured  factory  employment  far 
exceeded  the  national  manufacturing 
gain  of  7.4  percent,  and  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  south  atlantic  states'  gain 
of  13.6  percent.  Rising  wage  levels 
combined  with  expanding  employment 
to  produce  a  40  percent  increase  in 
insured  manufacturing  payrolls,  to  a 
record  annual  total  of  $2,124  million. 
Although  Torth  Carolina  industry 
employs  only  three  percent  of  the 
nation's  insured  factory  work  force, 
its  gain  of  73,000  workers  between 
1958  and  1963  was  almost  seven 
percent  of  the  nation's  total  increase. 


Earnings  Below  Average 

Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
State's  manufacturing  sector  annual 
factory  earnings  per  worker  remain 
considerably  below  the  national 
average  (66.6  per  cent  of  the  United 
States'  average  in  1963)  and  slightly 
below  the  average  for  neighboring 
states.  Table  I  compares  North 
Carolina's  relative  position  in  insured 
average  annual  factory  earnings  and 
earnings  growth  over  the  1958-1963 
period  with  the  adjoining  states  and 
the  nation. 

In  1963  the  average  insured  manu- 
facturing wage  for  North  Carolina 
was  $3,935  compared  with  $5,910  for 
the  United  States. 

During  the  study  period  the  United 
States'  gain  of  $950  in  average 
annual  manufacturing  earnings  ex- 
ceeded North  Carolina's  advance  of 
$690,  but  the  State's  percentage  gain 
was  higher  than  the  national  average 
and  its  relative  position  was  slightly 
improved.  Although  North  Carolina 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  work 
force  in  manufacturing  than  does  the 
nation,  factory  earnings  lag  consid- 
erably behind  national  averages, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  sector.  The 
textile  industry  with  its  below  aver- 
age wage  structure  provided  42.5  per- 
cent of  the  State's  insured  manu- 
facturing employment  in  1963  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  5.3 
percent.  The  even  lower  wage  apparel 
industry  employed  8.9  percent  of  the 
State's  manufacturing  work  force, 
but  only  7.6  percent  of  the  nation's 
factory  workers.  Both  of  these 
industries  are  characterized  by  rela- 
tively low  additions  in  value  through 
processing  and  this  small  value  in- 
crement results  in  low  average  earn- 
ings. Together  the  apparel  and  textile 
industries    employ    over    one-half    of 
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North  Carolina's  insured  manufactur- 
ing work  force,  compared  with  a 
representation  of  only  13  percent 
nationally.  In  contrast,  the  nation's 
manufacturing  work  force  is  more 
highly  concentrated  in  the  high  wage, 
durable  goods  industries.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  United  States'  manu- 
facturing workers  are  employed  by 
the  electrical  and  non-electrical 
machinery  industries,  the  metal 
industries,  and  the  transportation 
equipment  industries.  North  Carolina 
has  only  10  percent  of  its  factory 
work  force  in  this  high  wage  segment 
of  manufacturing. 

The  tremendous  concentration  of 
employment  in  low  wage  industries 
tends  to  keep  North  Carolina's  wage 
level  low.  Until  the  most  recent  years, 
the  large  shift  of  workers  from  agri- 
culture into  industry  created  a 
superabundant  labor  supply  which 
tended  to  restrict  the  upward  move- 
ment of  wages  in  spite  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  demand  for  workers.  Since 
the  mid-fifties,  nationwide  economic 
prosperity  and  rapidly  increasing 
worker  productivity  in  the  State's 
economy  have  acted  in  conjunction 
with  a  gradually  tightening  labor 
market  to  force  wages  up  consider- 
ably. Continued  dominance  of  low 
wage  nondurable  goods  industries 
will  probably  keep  the  State's  manu- 
facturing wage  rate  well  below  the 
national  average.  However,  wages 
should  continue  their  rise  as  pro- 
ductivity increases  and  more  and 
more  firms  move  into  the  State  to 
take  advantage  of  increased  profit 
opportunities  offered  by  the  relatively 
large  labor  supply,  the  favorable 
labor-management  atmosphere,  low 
construction  costs,  favorable  wage 
rates,  and  the  rapidly  expanding 
markets  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Southeast. 

Piedmont  Leads 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  North  Carolina's  manufactur- 
ing employment  is  its  extremely  high 
concentration     in     the     central     pied- 


mont. Interstate  Highway  85,  trans- 
versing  the  piedmont  from  Durham 
in  the  east,  through  Greensboro  and 
Charlotte  to  Gastonia  in  the  west, 
outlines  the  industrial  backbone  of 
the  State.  The  State's  major  popula- 
tion centers  and  most  of  its  manu- 
facturing industries  are  located  with- 
in 50  miles  of  this  highway. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  State's 
manufacturing  employment  is  con- 
centrated in  the  ten  largest  industrial 
counties — nine  of  which  are  in  the 
central  piedmont.  The  dominance  of 
these  counties  in  the  manufacturing 
employment  picture  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  rapid  progress  being  made 
toward  developing  a  manufacturing 
base  in  the  less  industrial  counties. 
Concentration  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  ten  major  industrial 
counties  declined  from  50  percent  of 
total  factory  workers  in  1958  to  48 
percent  in  1963,  indicating  a  slightly 
greater  dispersion  of  manufacturing 
employment.  The  ten  largest  manu- 
facturing counties  had  30  percent  of 
the  State's  total  gain  in  employment, 
despite  much  lower  growth  rates  than 
the  fastest  growing  counties.  Table 
II  is  a  listing  of  the  ten  largest  manu- 
facturing counties,  their  1963  em- 
ployment, their  1958  to  1963  growth, 
and  their  1963  average  annual  earn- 
ings per  worker. 

Thirteen  counties  in  North  Carolina 
each  employing  over  500  insured 
manufacturing  workers  had  growth 
in  factory  employment  of  more  than 
50  percent  between  1958  and  1963. 
Only  three  of  these  counties  were 
located  in  the  industrial  piedmont 
and  none  was  among  the  ten  largest 
manufacturing  counties.  The  ten  fast- 
est growing  counties  were  small  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Columbus 
County,  had  manufacturing  wage 
rates  considerably  below  the  State's 
average.  These  ten  counties  accounted 
for  about  ten  percent  of  the  State's 
total  gain  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. On  a  state-wide  basis  these 
small,  fast  growing  counties  did   not 


contribute  nearly  as  heavily  to 
employment  gains  as  did  the  large 
counties,  but  the  impact  of  manu- 
facturing growth  was  great  within 
each  of  the  counties  because  of  their 
small  manufacturing  base.  Table  III 
shows  the  ten  fastest  growing  counties 
with  average  annual  earnings  per 
worker  for  1963,  while  Table  IV,  for 
comparison,  lists  the  ten  counties 
with  the  greatest  absolute  gains  in 
employment  between  1958  and  1963. 
In  absolute  terms  the  largest  gains 
were  registered  by  the  leading 
industrial  counties  of  the  State, 
denoted  by  asterisks  in  Table  IV. 
Manufacturing  Gains 
Between  1958  and  1963,  eighty- 
three  of  the  State's  100  counties  added 
significantly  to  their  manufacturing 
employment.  Buncombe  led  all  the 
State's  counties  by  adding  over  3,700 
factory  workers  to  its  insured  pay- 
rolls. Over  the  same  period,  five  other 
counties — Guilford,  Clevelend,  Meck- 
lenburg, Catawba  and  Iredell — each 
added  between  3-4,000  manufacturing 
workers.  Two  counties — Gaston  and 
Burke — gained  between  2-3,000  manu- 
facturing employees.  Eighteen  coun- 
ties added  between  1-2,000  insured 
factory  workers.  Twenty-five  counties 
gained  between  500  and  1,000  workers, 
while  32  counties  gained  under  500 
workers.  Six  counties  maintained 
about  the  same  level  of  employment 
or  had  slight  losses.  Only  11  of  the 
State's  100  counties  showed  losses  in 
manufacturing  employment  of  over 
50  workers.  These  losses  were  primar- 
ily in  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
industry  which  continued  its  decline 
in  both  the  State  and  the  nation. 
Four  of  the  11  counties  registering 
significant  losses  had  reductions  of 
between  50  and  100  in  their  insured 
manufacturing  work  force,  and  four 
counties  between  100  and  500.  Only 
one  county  in  the  State  lost  over  500 
manufacturing  workers.  Tables  III 
and  IV  show  that  rapid  percentage 
growth  of  employment  takes  place  in 
areas     with    a     relatively     small    in 
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dustrial  base,  while  big:  absolute 
gains  occur  in  areas  which  already 
have   a   large  manufacturing   sector. 

For  North  Carolina  as  a  whole, 
manufacturing  employment  showed 
sizeable  gains  during  1958-1963 
period.  The  smaller,  less  industrial- 
ized counties  with  labor  surpluses  and 
lower  wages  experienced  greater 
relative  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment,  while  the  large  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  Piedmont 
had  the  greatest  absolute  gains.  This 
trend  toward  greater  relative  growth 
in  the  smaller  industrial  counties 
will  probably  continue  over  the  next 
few  years  as  more  firms  locate  in 
these  counties  to  take  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  wage  patterns  and 
greater  relative  labor  supply. 

Chemicals  Pay  Higher 

Changes      in      the      manufacturing 
composition      of      North      Carolina's 
economy  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  State  in  terms  of  economic  stab- 
ility  and    in    implications   for   future 
earnings      and      employment.      Some 
manufacturing     industries     such     as 
chemicals,  paper  and   machinery  pay 
much     higher     wages     than     others. 
Shifts  in  the  State's  "industrial  mix" 
in  favor  of  these  high  wage,  capital 
intensive   industries   contributes    to    a 
rising  wage   level   and   an   increasing 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  of 
the     State.     Manufacturing     employ- 
ment in  North  Carolina  continues  to 
be     dominated     by     the     nondurable 
goods    sector,   although    the    trend    in 
recent  years  has  been   slowly  toward 
diversification.      Between      1958      and 
1963   the   industrial   structure   of  the 
State   shifted   slightly   from   the  non- 
durable goods  sector  to  durable  goods 
as  the  percentage  of  the  State's  total 
work   force   employed    in   textiles   de- 
creased.   This    percentage    decline    in 
i  textiles  was  partly  offset  by  the  rapid 
|  rise     in     apparel     employment.     The 
\  better  wage  paying  furniture,  machin- 
ery, and  chemical  industries  increased 
j  their  percentage  of  the   State's   total 
;  work    force    over    the    study    period. 
|  Table  V  shows  how  the  manufacturing 
!  composition   of  the   State   has   tended 
to    shift    over    the    1958-1963    period. 
j  Table  VI  gives  a  summary  picture  of 
developments  by  broad  manufacturing 
j  industry's  progress. 

Textiles 

Textile    manufacturing    is    by    far 
the      leading      employer      in      North 
i Carolina  with   nearly   230,000   of   the 
I  State's   insured   manufacturing   work 
(force    of    540,000.    The    industry    de- 
clined considerably  in  relative  import- 
jance  in   the   years   after   World   War 
dl,  and  this  relative  decline  continued 
:>ver   the    1958-1963    period.    In    1958 
:he    industry    constituted    almost    47 
Jercent  of   North   Carolina's   insured 


factory  employment  and  43  percent 
of  insured  payrolls.  By  1963  the 
employment  figure  had  dropped  to 
about  43  percent  and  the  payroll 
percentage  was  down  to  40  percent, 
even  though  the  industry  expanded 
its  total  employment  by  some  4.7 
percent  and  its  payroll  by  29  percent. 
The  much  greater  expansion  of  other 
industries  compared  to  textile  contri- 
buted to  this  decline  in  relative  im- 
portance. Average  annual  earnings 
per  textile  worker  advanced  some  23 
percent  over  the  study  period  to  an 
average  annual  figure  of  $3,658  in 
1963.  In  1963,  textiles  ranked  first  in 
employment  among  Sorth  Carolina's 
20  major  manufacturing  groups,  first 
in  total  payrolls,  and  16th  in  average 
earnings   per  worker. 

Furniture 
In  terms  of  employment,  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  furniture  and  fixtures 
follows  textiles  as  North  Carolina's 
second  largest  industry.  Employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
increased  by  26  percent  over  the  1958- 
1963  period,  adding  over  10,000  new 
manufacturing  workers  to  the  State's 
insured  work  force  for  a  1963  total 
of  50,000  employees.  Nationally,  the 
rate  of  expansion  was  considerably 
below  North  Carolina's  and  the  State's 
percentage  of  national  furniture  pro- 
duction employment  increased  from 
11  percent  in  1958  to  almost  13  per- 
cent in  1963.  Average  annual  earn- 
ings   per    worker    in     the    furniture 


industry  were  $3,901  in  1963,  an 
increase  of  22  percent  over  1958.  The 
national  wage  level  in  the  industry 
advanced  only  15  percent,  and  the 
average  wage  paid  to  North  Carolina 
furniture  workers  increased  from  77 
percent  of  the  United  States'  average 
in  1958  to  82  percent  in  1963.  The 
industry  is  highly  concentrated  in 
the  Guilford  County  area  of  the 
piedmont  and  in  Burke,  Catawba, 
and  Caldwell  counties  of  the  moun- 
tain area,  with  the  High  Point- 
Thomasville-Lexington  area  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  furniture 
markets.  In  1963,  the  industry  ranked 
second  in  manufacturing  employment 
in  North  Carolina,  second  in  payrolls 
and  14th  in  average  earnings  per 
worker. 

Apparel 
In  recent  years  the  apparel  industry 
has  expanded  rapidly  in  North 
Carolina  as  firms  from  higher  wage 
areas  have  moved  to  the  State  to 
take  advantage  of  the  abundant  labor 
supply  and  the  lower  prevailing  wage 
rates.  Over  the  1958-1963  period,  the 
industry  gained  some  21,000  em- 
ployees for  a  1963  total  employment 
of  48,000  workers.  The  industry  is 
oriented  primarily  toward  unskilled 
female  workers  and  consequently  pays 
low  wages.  The  average  wage  in  1963 
was  $2,789  annually,  an  increase  of 
17  percent  over  1958.  Among  the  20 
major  manufacturing  groups  in  the 
State    the    industry    ranked    third    in 


TABLE   I 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EARNINGS  PER   INSURED   MANUFACTURING 

WORKER,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 

ADJOINING  STATES   1958  and   1963 


Per  Cent  Of 

National 

Average 

1958 

19G3 

Per  Cent   Increase 

1963 

United   States 

4,956 

5,910 

19 

100.0 

North   Carolina 

3,250 

3,935 

21 

67 

Georgia 

3,460 

4,263 

23 

72 

South  Carolina 

3,262 

3,987 

22 

67 

Tennessee 

3,969 

4,592 

16 

78 

Virginia 

3,828 

4,682 
TABLE   II 

22 

79 

TEN  LEADING  COUNTIES 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  1 
OF  GROWTH  1958  TO 


IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
963  INSURED  EMPLOYMENT,  PER  CENT 
1963,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER 
WORKER 


1963 

Employment 

County 

(In  Thousands 

Guilford 

48.2 

Forsyth 

38.0 

Mecklenburg- 

28.7 

Gaston 

30.2 

Cabarrus 

22.8 

Catawba 

22.5 

Alamance 

20.0 

Buncombe 

16.7 

Davidson 

16.6 

Iredell 

14.0 

North  Carolina 


539.9 


er   Cent   Growth 

Average  Annual 

1958-1963 

Earnings  Per  Worker 

8.3 

4,476 

5.0 

4,829 

13.9 

4,793 

9.9 

3,749 

4.3 

3,638 

18.1 

3,609 

5.8 

3,905 

29.0 

4,223 

12.5 

3,528 

30.3 

3,643 

15.5 

3,950 
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TABLE   III 

TEN   COUNTIES   WITH   THE   GREATEST   PERCENTAGE 
GAIN  IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT   1958-631 


Per  Cent 

Gain   In 

Average 

County 

Increase 

Employment 

Annual   Earnings 

Region 

Stokes 

323 

770 

3,060 

Piedmont 

Watauga 

189 

550 

3,320 

Mountain 

Ashe 

86 

860 

3,060 

Mountain 

Swain 

83 

360 

2,790 

Mountain 

Granville 

80 

890 

3,460 

Piedmont 

Northampton 

65 

400 

2,960 

Coastal    Plain 

Alleghany 

62 

450 

2,480 

Mountain 

Alexander 

58 

920 

3,370 

Piedmont 

Columbus 

55 

1,350 

4,190 

Coastal    Plain 

Beaufort 

52 

700 

2,770 

Tidewater 

1  Includes    only    counties    having    over    500    insured    manufacturing    employees    in    1963. 

TABLE   IV 

TEN  COUNTIES  WITH  THE  GREATEST  ABSOLUTE 
EMPLOYMENT  GAINS  1958  to  1963 


Gain   In   Employment 

Increase 

Annual 

County 

Per  Cent 

Average 

Earnings 

Region 

Buncombe* 

3,800 

29 

4,220 

Mountain 

Guilford* 

3,700 

8 

4,480 

Piedmont 

Cleveland 

3,600 

48 

3,780 

Piedmont 

Mecklenburg* 

3,500 

14 

4,790 

Piedmont 

Catawba* 

3,400 

18 

3,600 

Piedmont 

Iredell* 

3,300 

30 

3,640 

Piedmont 

Gaston* 

2,700 

10 

3,750 

Piedmont 

Burke 

2,600 

28 

3,700 

Mountain 

Caldwell 

1,900 

21 

3,850 

Mountain 

Davidson* 

1,900 

13 

3,530 

Piedmont 

*  Included    in    the 

list   of   North    Carolina 

's    ten    leading 

counties    in 

manufacturing   employ- 

TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSURED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

1958  and  1963 

Average  Monthly  Employment 


1958 

Percent  Of 

1963 

Percent  Of 

Change 

Industry    Group                      (TI 

lousands) 

All  Mfg. 

(Thousands) 

All  Mfg. 

1958   to   1963 

All   Manufacturing 

467.2 

100.0 

539.8 

100.0 

Textile    Mill    Products 

219.1 

46.9 

229.4 

42.5 

-4.4 

Furniture  and   Fixtures 

39.8 

8.5 

50.0 

9.3 

+   -8 

Tobacco   Manufacturing 

31.4 

6.7 

34.1 

6.3 

-   .4 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

31.1 

6.6 

28.7 

5.3 

—1.3 

Food  and  Kindred   Products 

30.1 

6.6 

34.2 

6.3 

-   .3 

Apparel 

26.5 

5.7 

47.9 

8.9 

+  3.2 

Electrical   Machinery 

20.6 

4.4 

25.1 

4.6 

+   -2 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

12.9 

2.8 

14.0 

2.6 

-    .2 

Chemical  and  Allied 

10.9 

2.3 

16.3 

3.0 

+   -7 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

9.2 

2.0 

14.0 

2.6 

+   -6 

All  Other  Manufacturing 

35.1 

7.5 

46.2 

8.6 

+  1.1 

Note :    Details    may    not   add    to   totals   becau 

se    of    round 

ing. 

manufacturing  employment,  fourth  in 
total  payrolls  and  20th  in  average 
earnings  per  worker. 

Food  Processing 
This  industry  group,  covering  all 
types  of  firms  handling  food  products, 
increased  its  employment  in  North 
Carolina  by  12  percent  over  the  1958- 
1963  period  to  become  the  State's 
fourth  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer, up  from  fifth  place  in  1958. 
Total  employment  in  1963  was  34,000 
workers,     with     a     payroll     of     $133 


million — up  33  percent  from  1958, 
Average  earnings  per  worker  were 
$3,261  in  1958  and  $3,889  in  1963,  a 
gain  of  19  percent.  Food  processing 
ranked  fourth  in  employment  among 
North  Carolina's  20  major  manu- 
facturing groups  in  1963,  fifth  in 
total  payrolls  and  15th  in  average 
earnings  per  worker. 

Tobacco 

North  Carolina's  main  farm  crop 
is  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products — primarily  cigarettes 


— is  of  major  importance  to  the 
State's  economy.  In  1963  over  35 
percent  of  the  nation's  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  tobacco  industry  worked 
in  North  Carolina.  While  national 
employment  in  tobacco  declined  slight- 
ly over  the  1958-1963  period,  North 
Carolina's  employment  rose  some  8.5 
percent  from  31,000  in  1958,  to  34,000 
in  1963.  The  industry  is  concentrated 
in  and  around  Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro,  Durham  and  Reidsville, 
where  most  of  the  major  cigarette 
manufacturers  have  their  main  plants. 
Total  tobacco  payrolls  advanced  29 
percent  to  $156  million  and  average 
earnings  per  worker  rose  from 
$3,856  to  $4,595  per  year  over  the 
study  period.  In  1963,  the  industry 
ranked  fifth  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  North  Carolina,  third 
in  payrolls  and  11th  in  average  annual 
earnings   per  worker. 

Lumber 

Lumber  was  the  only  North 
Carolina  industry  to  decline  asolutely 
in  employment  between  1958  and  1963. 
Total  North  Carolina  employment 
fell  by  2,400  workers  to  a  1963  level 
of  28,700,  a  decline  of  nearly  8.6 
percent.  However,  payrolls  advanced 
by  12  percent  to  $83  million  and 
average  earnings  rose  29  percent  to 
$2,878  annually.  In  1963,  the  industry 
in  North  Carolina  ranked  6th  in 
employment  8th  in  payrolls  and  19th 
in  average  annual  earnings  per 
worker. 

Electrical  Machinery 

Between  1958  and  1963  electrical 
machinery  grew  very  rapidly  in  over- 
all employment,  adding  some  4,500 
workers  for  a  gain  of  22  percent. 
Total  payrolls  expanded  from  $94 
million  in  1958  to  $131  million  in  1963. 
Average  earnings  per  worker  have 
advanced  14  percent  since  1958  to 
$5,203  per  year  in  1963,  making  this 
industry  one  of  the  highest  paying 
in  the  State.  Among  North  Carolina's 
20  major  manufacturing  groups, 
electrical  equipment  ranked  7th  in 
total  employment  in  1963,  6th  in  total 
payrolls,  and  4th  in  average  earnings 
per  worker. 

Chemicals 

The  chemical  industry  is  assuming! 
increasing      importance      in       North 
Carolina's    economy    as    it    is   one   of 
the  State's  fastest  growing  high-wage 
industries.  An  impressive  growth  rate 
of    49     percent    over    the     1958-1963 
period    added    5,400    workers    to   this 
industry's     employment.     Total     1963 
employment  was  16,300.  The  average 
earnings   per   worker   were   $5,764  in 
1963,  leading  all  other  major  manu- 
facturing   groups.    The    1963    payrol 
of    the    chemical    industry    was    $9l 
million,    up    73    percent    from    1958 
Average    earnings    per    worker    ad 
vanced    16    percent    over    the    sam< 
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period.  In  1963  the  industry  ranked 
8th  in  employment,  7th  in  payrolls, 
and  first  in  average  earnings  per 
worker. 

Paper 

Employment  in  North  Carolina's 
pulp  and  paper  industry  advanced  by 
9  percent  over  the  1958-1963  period 
to  a  total  of  14,000  workers.  Most  of 
the  State's  expansion  during  the 
study  period  came  in  the  packaging 
materials  area.  Earnings  per  worker 
advanced  to  $5,713  for  a  gain  of  18 
percent.  Payrolls  reached  a  record 
level  in  1963  of  $80.2  million  up  28 
percent  from  1958.  North  Carolina's 
paper  industry  ranked  9th  in  em- 
ployment in  1963,  9th  in  payrolls  and 
2nd  in  average  annual  earnings  per 
worker  among  the  20  major  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Nonelectrical   Machinery 

The  nonelectrical  machinery  indus- 
try between  1958  and  1963  expanded 
its  employment  by  an  impressive  53 
percent.  Total  1963  employment  was 
over  14,000  compared  with  9,200  in 
1958.  Payrolls  advanced  78  percent 
to  an  annual  level  of  $67  million. 
Average  annual  earnings  in  1963 
stood  at  $4,758  up  17  percent  from 
1958.  In  1963  the  industry  in  North 
Carolina  ranked  10th  in  employment, 


10th  in  payrolls,  and  8th  in  average 
earnings  per  worker. 

Other  Industries 

Two  other  large  industries  which 
experienced  rapid  growth  in  employ- 
ment over  the  1958-1963  period  were: 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
(employment  up  32  per  cent  to  10,900, 
with  average  earnings  $4,227  annu- 
ally). 

Employment  in  each  of  the  State's 
eight  remaining  manufacturing  in- 
dustries was  relatively  small.  The 
combined  employment  in  these  in- 
dustries advanced  very  rapidly  from 
18,500  in  1958  to  25,200  in  1963,  an 
increase  of  37  percent.  Payrolls  ad- 
vanced 60  percent  to  118  million  in 
1963.  Average  earnings  per  worker 
in  these  industries  varied  from 
$5,440  in  transportation  equipment 
to  $3,471  in  leather  goods. 

Over  the  1958-1963  period  North 
Carolina's  manufacturing  remained 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  nondur- 
able goods  area,  primarily  in  textiles. 
The  State  appears  to  be  moving  slow- 
ly toward  a  diversified  manufactur- 
ing base.  Table  VI,  giving  the  com- 
parative growth  in  employment  rates 
by  industries,  illustrates  this  trend. 
The  most  pronounced  employment 
growth  in  the  durable  goods  area  has 
been  in  non-electrical  machinery; 
electrical  machinery;  furniture;  stone, 


clay,  and  glass;  and  fabricated  metals. 
In  the  nondurable  area,  apparel  was 
the  fatest  growing  in  terms  of  ab- 
solute employment  and  ranked  high 
in  relative  gains.  In  percentage  terms, 
rapid  growth  occurred  in  chemicals, 
printing  and  publishing,  food  process- 
ing and  the  paper  industry. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  North 
Carolina's  manufacturing  economy  is 
expected  to  continue  its  slow  diversi- 
fication as  the  durable  industries' 
employment  growth  rate  is  maintained 
at  a  slightly  high  level  than  that  of 
textiles.  Apparel  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  make  rapid  gains  in  employ- 
ment and  may  offset  the  relative  per- 
centage decline  of  textiles  to  keep 
North  Carolina's  growth  predomin- 
antly in  the  nondurable  goods  area. 
The  durable  goods  sector  is  expected 
to  expand  its  employment  rapidly, 
with  furniture,  electrical  equipment, 
nonelectrical  machinery  and  fabric- 
ated metals  making  the  most  pro- 
nounced progress.  Chemicals,  along 
with  apparel,  probably  will  continue 
to  lead  the  nondurable  area  in  em- 
ployment growth. 

In  the  coming  years,  it  is  expected 
that  established  North  Carolina  firms 
will  continue  to  expand  and  new  firms 
in  many  industries  will  enter  the 
State,  providing  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment and  income. 


TABLE  VI 

EMPLOYMENT,   PAYROLLS,   AVERAGE   EARNINGS,   AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
INSURED   MANUFACTURING    EMPLOYMENT— BY   MAJOR   INDUSTRY   GROUPS,   1958-1963 


Industry 

Textiles 
Furniture 
Apparel 
Food 
Tobacco 
Lumber 

Electrical   Equipment 
Chemicals 

Paper  and   Allied  Products 
Nonelectrical   Machinery 
Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass 
Printing  and  Publishing 
Fabricated  Metals 
Transportation  Equipment 
Rubber  Products 
Primary  Metals 
Miscellaneous 
Leather  Goods 
Instruments 
Petroleum  Products 
North  Carolina 
Totals 


Insured   Employment 

Average 

yment             Percentage   Gross   Wage   Payments 
sands)                Change                      (Millions) 

1958         1958-1963              1963                 1958 

Payrolls 

Percentage 

Change 

1958-1963 

] 

1963 

Per  Manu 

Monthly 
Empio 
(Thou 
1963 

)oIlars 

1958 

229.4 

219.1 

4.7 

839.1 

652.5 

28.6 

3,658 

2,978 

50.0 

39.8 

25.8 

195.2 

126.8 

53.9 

3,901 

3,188 

47.9 

26.5 

80.6 

133.6 

63.6 

110.1 

2,789 

2,401 

34.2 

30.7 

11.6 

133.2 

100.0 

33.2 

3,889 

3,261 

34.1 

31.4 

8.5 

156.5 

121.1 

29.2 

4,595 

3,856 

28.7 

31.1 

7.7 

82.5 

69.4 

18.9 

2,878 

2,233 

25.1 

20.6 

21.7 

130.6 

93.9 

39.1 

5,203 

4,554 

16.3 

10.9 

49.4 

93.8 

54.0 

73.7 

5,764 

4,954 

14.0 

12.9 

9.0 

80.2 

62.5 

28.3 

5,713 

4,857 

14.0 

9.2 

52.6 

66.7 

37.4 

78.3 

4,758 

4,074 

10.9 

8.3 

31.6 

46.1 

28.2 

63.5 

4,227 

3,400 

10.0 

8.4 

20.0 

48.8 

35.3 

38.2 

4,867 

4,225 

8.8 

6.6 

33.9 

41.1 

26.7 

53.9 

4,672 

4,063 

5.1 

4.2 

21.2 

27.6 

17.9 

54.2 

5,440 

4,262 

2.8 

2.2 

27.7 

13.4 

9.1 

47.3 

4,706 

4,086 

2.8 

2.0 

41.6 

14.1 

9.4 

50.0 

5,060 

4,779 

2.5 

2.3 

12.5 

9.1 

6.2 

46.8 

3,572 

2,763 

1.7 

.8 

105.8 

5.9 

2.5 

136.0 

3,471 

3,039 

1.2 

.2 

592.6 

6.0 

.9 

566.7 

4,957 

4,971 

.3 

.2 

7.4 

1.1 

1.0 

10.0 

4,312 

4,260 

539.8       467.2 


15. 


,124.5 


1,518.4 


39.9 


3,935 


Average   Annual    Earnings 


Percentage 

Change 

1958-1963 

22.8 
22.4 
16.2 
19.3 
19.2 
28.9 
14.3 
16.4 
17.6 
16.8 
24.3 
15.2 
15.0 
27.6 
15.2 
5.8 
29.3 
14.2 

1.2 

21.1 


3,250 
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DESPITE  SKILLS,  MILITARY  RETIREES 

FACE  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

By  Marshall  C.  Miller 
Assistant  Chief,  U.  S.  Veterans  Employment  Service 


The  veteran  group  with  the  most 
striking  unemployment  problem  is 
retiiing  military  personnel.  About 
56,000  military  men  annually  are  now 
retiring  after  careers  of  at  least  20 
years.  These  are  the  soldiers,  flyers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  signed  up 
during  World  War  II  and  remained 
to  make  military  service  a  career. 

The  cumulative  total  of  such  veter- 
ans now  is  about  400,000.  By  1980, 
it  is  expected  to  be  over  a  million. 
First  findings  from  a  Department  of 
Labor  study  on  job  seeking  experi- 
ences of  retiring  military  personnel 
revealed  that  17  percent  of  the  officers 
and  21  percent  of  the  enlisted  men 
were  still  unemployed  six  months 
after  their  date  of  separation.  The 
study  also  disclosed  that  most  of  these 
men  at  the  time  of  retirement  are 
family  heads  in  their  early  forties. 
Their  retirement  payments  usually 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  everyday 
demands  upon  income. 

The  employment  potential  of  mili- 
tary retirees  is  as  varied  as  the  mani- 
fold job  specialties  needed  to  keep  a 
modern  military  machine  in  operation. 
Each  of  the  military  services  employs 
a  separate  system  of  occupational 
classification,  geared  to  its  own 
missions  and  job  needs.  The  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  identify  their  enlisted 
jobs  as  "Military  Occupational  Speci- 
alties" (MOS):  the  Navy,  in  terms  of 
"rating"  designations;  and  the  Air 
Force  by  a  system  of  Air  Force  speci- 
alty codes    (AFSC). 

The  number  of  primary  occupation- 
al specialties  or  job  ladders  range 
from  about  100  in  the  Navy  to  more 
than  400  in  the  Army.  These  special- 
ties are  subdivided  generally  into 
three  or  more  skill  levels,  providing 
systematic  progression  from  the 
entry  or  apprentice  level  to  journey- 
man, and  finally  to  the  senior  super- 
visory ranks.  In  addition,  the  military 
occupational  coding  systems  provide 
for  more  specific  skill  identification, 
or  "spread-outs,"  which  identify  jobs 
requiring  more  specialized  or  ad- 
vanced training  in  particular  weapons 
systems,   equipment  or  functions. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  military  occupational 
structure,  far  from  being  static,  has 
been  in  a  continuing  state  of  flux  and 
evolution    in    the    post-World   War  II 


period.  Comparison  of  the  present 
major  occupational  groups  with  those 
in  1945  and  the  early  1950's  reveals 
an  unmistakable  trend:  The  sharp 
relative  expansion  of  the  technical- 
mechanical  skill  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  conventional  ground 
combat,  crafts,  and  services  occupa- 
tions. The  most  dramatic  increase  has 
been  in  the  electronics  group  which 
has  more  than  doubled  in  relative  size 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Over 
the  same  period,  the  percentage  of 
enlisted  jobs  in  ground  combat  speci- 
alties dropped  sharply  from  nearly  24 
percent  to  above  14  percent  of  total 
strength. 

These  shifts  are  related  in  part  to 
changes  in  force  structures  and  mili- 
tary strengths,  resulting  from  the 
scaling  down  of  our  forces  from  full 
wartime  mobilization  and  from  the 
partial  mobilization  of  the  early  1950's 
to  the  lower  strengths  and  different 
force  requirements  of  more  recent 
years.  Even  more  important,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  far-flung  impact 
of  the  revolution  of  military  techno- 
logy upon  all  components  of  the  mili- 
tary services  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades. Sustained  by  a  massive  re- 
search and  development  effort  and  by 
the  many  new  scientific  break- 
throughs during  and  after  World  War 
II,  the  rate  of  technological  advance 
in  military  equipment  has  been  un- 
paralled  in  our  peacetime  history.  It 
will  be  a  tremendous  challenge  for 
local  employment  office  interviewers 
and  counselors  to  ferret  out  these 
valuable  military  skills  and  determine 
their  applicability  to  civilian  occup- 
ations. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service- 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  has  arranged  a  meaningful 
sequence  of  experiences  for  these 
military  retirees.  Phase  I  consists  of 
on-base  briefing  session  in  advance 
of  retirement.  Phase  II  provides  for 
employment  counseling,  aptitude  test- 
ing, job  information  on  areas  of 
interest  for  future  retirement,  as  well 
as  placement  assistance. 

According  to  the  procedures  agreed 
upon     between     the     Departments    of 
Labor  and  Defense,  the  Armed  Forces 
base  commander  advises  the  Employ- 
continued) 


Marshall  C.  Miller  holds  MA 
and  BA  degrees  from  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education  in  Gree- 
ley, Colorado,  and  after  graduation 
taught  in  various  high  schools  and 
public  schools  and  subsequently 
served  as  a  faculty  member  of 
several  Colorado  colleges. 

A  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
veteran,  Miller  joined  the  office  of 
personnel  administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  after 
return  from  military  service.  In 
1945  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Department's  program  for 
employment  and  placement  of 
veterans  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  one  of  the  first  agencies  to 
fully  recognize  its  responsibilities 
toward  the  returning   veteran. 

In  1946  he  transferred  to  the 
position  of  Management  Services 
Officer  in  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service.  In  1949  he  became 
Assistant  Chief  of  this  service  and 
also  worked  as  Security  Officer  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  from 
1953  to  1955. 

Miller  served  as  Chief  of  the 
VES  during  the  absence  of  its 
director,  Edward  Omohundro,  when 
Omohundro  accepted  a  recent  for- 
eign  assignment. 

Always  interested  in  the  pro- 
blems of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, Miller  maintained  an  active 
role  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
throughout  his  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative experience.  His  work 
in  personnel  administration  and 
his  efforts  in  his  current  position 
have  been  directly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  disabled  veterans. 
He  has  been  associated  profess- 
ionally with  the  staff  of  th< 
President's  Committee  on  Employ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped  since  th< 
committee's  beginning. 
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ment  Service  first  about  the  need  for 
Phase  I  briefings  and  later  the  num- 
ber of  retirees  who  need  Phase  II 
assistance.  Periodic  reports  from  the 
State  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentatives   showed     that    a    total    of 


41,000  retiring  military  personnel  at- 
tended Phase  I  on-base  briefings 
between  June  1,  1964,  when  the  ser- 
vice first  became  fully  operational, 
and  March  31,  1965. 

(See  MILLER,  page  31) 


Employment  Service  Team  Tours  Tarheel 
Bases,  Advises  Retirees  On  Job  Plans 

By  S.  Marvin  Burton 
Director,  North  Carolina  Veterans  Employment  Service 


It  is  rarely  considered  as  serious 
to  most  of  us  until  it  happens  to  us 
personally,  but  have  you  ever  won- 
dered what  you  would  do  if  suddenly 
half  way  through  your  working  life, 
say  at  the  age  of  38,  40,  42  or  45 
years,  you  were  forced  to  change 
your  occupation  or  otherwise  seek  a 
brand  new  career? 

This  is  now  happening  to  some 
56,000  military  retirees  yearly  which 
will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

There  is  an  estimate  of  over 
1,000,000  more  retirees  to  enter  the 
labor  force  between  now  and  1979. 
All  these  men  and  women  will  have 
had  20  years  or  more  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  many  will  be  retired  through 
our  six  military  bases  here  in  North 
Carolina. 

Camp  Lejeune  Marine  Base  and 
Fort  Bi*agg  will  have  an  estimated 
750  to  1,000  service  personnel  retire 
from  each  base  within  the  next  year; 


|  Maj.  Gen.  G.  S.  Bowman,  Jr.,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station,  Cherry  Point,  welcomes 
the  Employment  Service  team  to  the 
base  and  addresses  a  group  of  retir- 
ing Marines  who  are  attending  the 
special  civilian  orientation  session. 
About  300-500  personnel  retire  each 
year  from  military  service  at  Cherry 
Point. 


Cherry  Point  Marine  Base,  300  to  500; 
Pope  AFB,  200  to  300;  Seymour 
Johnson  AFB,  500  to  600;  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Station  in  Elizabeth 
City,  50  to  60. 

All  of  these  people  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  at  their  installation 
to  receive  Phase  I  of  an  orientation 
which  is  directed  at  familiarizing 
them  with  probable  civilian  problems 
upon   their  reentry  into  civilian  life. 

The  Veterans  Employment  Service 
and  the  State  Employment  Service 
have  planned  and  presented  this  ori- 
entation, but  we  hasten  to  add  that 
excellent  assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  N.  C.  Veterans  Commission 
and  other  veterans  organizations,  the 
Social  Security  Commission,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  from  75  to  85 
percent  of  the  eligible  military  per- 
sonnel are  in  attendance  at  these 
briefings.  This  excellent  cooperation 
is  attributed  to  the  base  commanders 
and  their  staffs  for  recognizing  this 
need  for  the  troops  and  thereby  as- 
sisting in  all  arrangements  necessary 
for  a  successful  program. 

Many  of  these  servicemen  and 
women  to  be  retired  are  from  North 
Carolina,  but  many  are  not.  Those 
from  out  of  State  have  grown  to  love 
North  Carolina  as  do  those  of  us  who 
live  here,  and,  therefore,  would  like 
to  locate  here  after  retirement. 

The  correct  adjustment  of  these 
people  to  civilian  life  is  not  just  their 
problem  alone.  Probably  the  greatest 
adjustment  to  be  made  by  a  civilian 
group  will  be  by  our  employers.  It 
will  be  up  to  this  group  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  some  of  their  hiring  prac- 
tices and  restrictions  so  that  retirees 
who,  indeed,  have  proven  in  many 
cases  to  be  prize  employment  catches, 
may  compete  for  employers'  job  open- 
ings. 

Many  of  these  people  seek  and  need 
second  careers  in  civilian  jobs,  pre- 
ferably those  occupations  to  which 
experience  and  skills  acquired  in  the 
armed  forces  can  be  transferred. 

To  what  extent  and  how  is  this 
transition  successfully  made  ?  If  there 


are  problems,  are  they  due  to  un- 
reasonable demands  on  the  part  of 
ex-service  personnel  or  to  their  de- 
termination to  live  in  climatically 
well-situated  communities  where  they 
can  associate  with  other  retired  mili- 
tary people?  Are  many  of  them  un- 
able to  find  suitable  work  because 
their  skills  are  not  easily  transferred 
or  because  they  encounter  prejudice 
by  employers  because  of  age  or 
former  military  status  ? 

If,  indeed,  a  sizable  segment  of 
this  retired  population  faces  severe 
re-employment  difficulties,  their  prob- 
lem is  a  serious,  one.  Retirement  pay 
averages  less  than  $200  per  month  for 
enlisted  men  and  between  $300  and 
$400  for  most  officers — and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  men  and 
women  are  parents,  many  with  teen- 
age children  about  to  undertake  the 
most  expensive  phases  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
during  their  military  service  the  ma- 
jority of  retirees  underwent  months 
or  even  years  of  expensive  and  spe- 
cialized training  which,  if  properly 
utilized,  should  qualify  them  for 
many  jobs  currently  in  demand.  Thus, 
because  of  personal  needs  and  the 
nation's  needs  for  skills,  it  seems  that 
some  special  effort  involving  place- 
ment, retraining,  or  both,  may  be 
required. 

For  a  recent  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  study,  only  a  minority  of  ser- 
vice men  and  women  had  lined  up 
civilian  jobs  prior  to  retirement  from 
the  armed  forces.  As  many  as  36  per- 
cent of  the  officers  and  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  men  reported  a 
job  waiting  for  them.  Most  others 
said  they  were  losing  no  time  begin- 
ning the  job  hunt.  Forty-one  percent 
of  the  officers  and  61  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  planned  to  start  seeking 
employment  immediately  after  retire- 
ment. 

However,  all  were  not  successful. 
Six  months  after  retirement  as  many 
as  21  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
17  percent  of  the  officers  were  still 
actively  seeking  work. 

From  another  survey,  the  types  of 
jobs  held  by  the  already  employed  re- 
tirees were  most  often  in  the  sales 
and  clerical  fields.  Among  enlisted 
men  quite  a  number  were  employed 
as  craftsmen  or  in  service  occupa- 
tions, such  as  guards,  policemen,  and 
other  protective  occupations. 

A  high  proportion  of  ex-officers 
were  employed  as  business  or  public 
officials.  Surprisingly,  relatively  few 
men  found  jobs  in  technical  fields. 
Only  15  percent  of  the  officers  and 
eight  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  re- 
ported work  in  engineering  and  tech- 
nical fields. 

The  jobs  found  were  at  a  relatively 
low  salary   level   considering  the   age 
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and    experience    of    these    applicants. 
Therefore,  we  in  the  VES  and  Em- 
ployment    Security    Commission     call 


on  all  who  can  be  of  assistance  to 
help  these  men  and  women  find  gain- 
ful employment  and  enjoy   a  fruitful 


readjustment  to  civilian  life.  For  20 
years  they  have  been  the  guardians 
of  our  nation's  security! 


BEAM 

Jesse  Young  Beam,  Jr.,  39,  re- 
tired from  the  Navy  in  July,  1963, 
as  a  first  class  yeoman.  Now 
successfully  employed  with  the 
audiovisual  education  division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Beam  is  one  retired  veteran  whose 
job  hunting  preceded  his  retire- 
ment. He  wrote  "at  least  20  em- 
ployers here  in  Raleigh  before  I 
got  out  and  then  started  making 
visits."  Originally  from  Charlotte, 
the  ex-Navy  man  says  "as  a  group 
I  think  they  (employers)  go  for 
the  idea  of  hiring  a  retired  service- 
man, but  on  an  individual  basis. 
Once  they  get  to  know  a  man,  nine 
out  of  10  will  want  him.  I've  found 
many  jobs  lately  that  an  ex- 
military  man  can  step  into.  In  the 
last  six  months,  I've  averaged 
turning  down  a  job  offer  a  week. 
Employment  opportunities  are 
good,  definitely!" 

Beam  held  several  local  jobs 
before  gaining  his  present  position 
through  the  Raleigh  State  Employ- 
ment Office. 

Married  with  one  child,  Beam 
joined  the  Navy  in  1943  and 
achieved  his  high  school  education 
through  the  service.  H  s  first 
assignment  after  basic  training 
was  aboard  a  destroyer  operating 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  in  the 
African  and  European  theaters.  In 
1944,  while  serving  aboard  the 
crusier  Marblehead,  Beam  partici- 
pated in  the  Normandy  invasion. 
He  subsequently  was  attached  to 
a  carrier  aircraft  service  unit 
training  personnel  to  serve  aboard 
new  carriers.  In  1946  he  left  the 
Navy  and  attended  a  business 
college  in  Charlotte.  Returning  to 
the  Navy  in  1947,  Beam  served  two 
years  at  the  Navy  Base  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  then  was 
assigned   to  a   salvage  ship  out  of 
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Bayonne,  N.  J.  Already  a  veteran 
of  many  years  sea  duty,  he  had 
additional  tours  aboard  a  tanker 
operating  in  the  Atlantic  and  a 
mine  sweeper  out  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Before  the  Charleston  duty, 
Beam  was  stationed  at  the  Navy 
Recruiting  Office  in  Raleigh  for 
two  years.  His  last  years  in  the 
Navy  were  spent  with  the  reserve 
fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Florida,  and  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Key  West. 

Alfred  George  Fields,  42  years 
old  and  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  joined  the  Army  as  a  private 
in  1943.  On  January  1,  1965,  he 
retired  from  military  service  as 
a  staff  sergeant. 

Employed  now  as  a  salesman  for 
a  Raleigh  mobile  home  concern, 
Fields  says  "I  talked  to  about 
eight  or  10  employers  after  I  got 
out  of  service,  and  worked  for 
three  different  people  in  selling." 
The  retired  Army  man  reports  he 
found  the  job  through  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

"I'm  satisfied.  I  like  the  work,  and 
the  hours  are  long."  Fields,  whose 
retirement  pay  is  $177  a  month, 
says  a  civilian  job  is  a  necessity. 
He  was  married  in  1946,  has  a 
teenage  son  and  daughter,  and  his 
wife  is  a  registered  nurse. 

"I  didn't  experience  too  much 
difficulty  finding  a  job.  You've  got 
to  have  the  ability  to  deal  with 
people,  have  something  on  the 
ball."  Fields  said  one  prospective 
employer  failed  to  hire  him  be- 
cause the  employer  believed  his 
retirement  would  be  a  detriment 
to  the  job. 

The  ex-sergeant  decided  to  make 
his  home  in  North  Carolina  after 
a  stint  of  recruiting  duty  in 
Raleigh. 


ALEXANDER 

Obtaining  his  high  school  educa- 
tion while  in  service,  Fields  had 
assignments  in  New  Jersey  before 
he  went  to  Fort  Wayne,  Michigan, 
for  MP  duty  for  six  months.  Then 
he  was  assigned  to  the  paratroop- 
ers at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and 
was  subsequently  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C,  for  10  years  with 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  He 
rose  from  private  to  master  ser- 
geant with  the  82nd  and  qualified 
as  a  master  parachutist.  After  13 
months  in  Korea,  Fields  returned 
to  Ft.  Bragg  with  the  18th  Air- 
borne Corps  Medical  School.  After 
this  assignment,  he  was  stationed 
in  Raleigh  for  five  years  with  the 
Army  recruiting  station.  After  a 
year  in  Germany  with  the  3rd 
Armored  Division,  Fields  returned 
to  the  States  for  retirement. 

John  Anderson  Alexander,  40 
years  old,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
1943  and  spent  his  entire  20  years 
in  service  as  a  hospital  corpsman 
and  retired  as  a  first  class  petty 
officer.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Navy  in  1945,  and  before  en- 
listing again  in  1948  attended  em- 
balming school  and  worked  in 
several  hospitals. 

The  opportunities  for  a  retired 
veteran  to  find  civilian  employ- 
ment are  "excellent,"  according  to 
Alexander,  "if  you've  had  a  lot  of 
technical  training.  But  a  lot  of 
employers  I  talked  with  said  'y°u're 
too  old'!" 

Alexander,  who  was  placed  on  a 
job  through  the  local  State  Em- 
ployment Office,  said  "it  took 
about  four  months  to  find  employ- 
ment after  I  got  out  of  service. 
I  tried  the  local  hospitals,  first." 
He  took   the   State   Merit   examin- 


(See  VETERAN,  page  32) 
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High  Point  Employment  Office  Succeeds 

With  Job  Program  For  "Senior"  Workers 

By  Ralph  Miller 
Manager,  High  Point  Employment  Security  Commission  Office 


For  some  years,  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  has  been  pro- 
moting the  employment  of  older 
workers.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
gradually  growing  recognition  by 
management  of  the  value  of  employ- 
ing older  workers. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through 
salesmanship — the  "soft-sell"  ap- 
proach. I  say  soft-sell  because  it  has 
been  a  gradual  approach,  with  no 
startling  results.  Three  types  of  sell- 
ing were  involved.  First,  stag  work- 
ers themselves  had  to  be  "sold"  on 
the  value  of  older  workers  to  fill  job 
openings.  They  were  reminded  that 
older  workers  were  not  to  be  treated 
as  being  different  from  any  other 
workers  because  they  were  not  differ- 
ent, just  a  little  older.  They  were 
reminded  that  older  workers  did  not 
grow  old  together  except  by  calendar. 
They  found  that  dates  of  birth  were 
the  least  important  item  in  selection 
of  many  jobs.  They  found  that  some 
older  workers,  so  far  as  physical  and 
mental  facilities  were  concerned,  were 
older  at  40  than  others  were  at  60. 
This  was  also  true  so  far  as  manual 
and  finger  dexterity,  and  skillful  use 
of  hands  in  production  jobs  or  in 
craftsmanship  jobs. 

In  other  words,  they  discovered  a 
startling  truth  that  some  of  us  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  namely,  that 
workers  should  not  be  hired  solely 
because  they  were  in  certain  age 
brackets  but  because  of  skills,  knowl- 
edges and  abilities  to  perform  duties 
of  jobs.  They  found  also  that  some 
mature     workers,     because     of     their 


specialized  experiences,  often  turn  out 
a  better  quality  product — which  in 
turn  means  bigger  profits  for  the 
firms  which  employ  them.  With  this 
knowledge,  they  went  to  work  during 
"Senior  Citizens  Week."  They  visit- 
ed larger  employers.  They  telephoned 
many  smaller  employers  to  attempt 
to  sell  them  on  the  advantages  of 
employing  senior  citizens.  They  used 
the  old  insurance  sales  approach — if 
you  call  on  enough  people,  you  are 
bound  to  "make  a  sale"  sooner  or 
later.  Sales  usually  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  calls 
made  on  prospective  customers. 

Another  necessary  step  they  learn- 
ed in  successful  selling,  was  that  it 
is  not  only  important  to  know  your 
product  but  also  to  believe  in  it.  As 
a  result,  an  analysis  of  the  active 
file  was  made  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  older  worker  applications,  45 
years  old  and  above,  in  the  file  and 
the  types  of  jobs  they  were  qualified 
by   experience  or  ability   to  fill. 

The  analysis  revealed  that  there 
were  351  active  cards  of  applicants, 
45  years  old  and  over,  in  the  files;  51 
per  cent  were  females  and  49  per 
cent  were  males. 

Refused  by   Employers 

In  contacting  employers,  the  staff 
encountered  certain  barriers,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  which  was  that  many 
employers  refused  to  hire  persons  in 
the  older  age  group  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of 
efficient  work  performance.  Another 
was    that    some    companies   follow    a 
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rigid  practice  of  forcing  employees 
to  retire  when  reaching  a  certain  age 
•even  if  they  are  still  capable  and 
productive  workers. 

Another  barrier  was  that  many 
employers  will  not  accept  trainees 
for  production  jobs  past  the  age  of 
40  years  for  men  and  35  for  women. 

To  counteract  these  disadvantages, 
the  staff  found  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  in  hiring  workers  over 
40  years  old.  They  have  stability  and 
maturity.  They  are  more  apt  to  re- 
main on  the  job  because  they  realize 
that  their  opportunities  to  obtain 
other  jobs  are  more  limited  than  for 
younger  workers.  They  do  not  waste 
time  on  a  job.  They  have  a  definite 
desire  to  work.  They  usually  require 
less  supervision. 

The  staff  found  that  in  some  cases, 
they  had  to  make  a  double  "sale." 
They  not  only  had  to  "sell"  an  em- 
ployer on  hiring  a  certain  applicant, 
but  they  had  to  "sell"  the  applicant 
on  taking  the  job.  Some  older  work- 
ers were  not  realistic  in  evaluating 
their  abilities.  Some  workers  in  the 
older  brackets  who  had  formerly 
worked  in  jobs  of  responsibility  with 


R.  M.  Crotts,  57,  of  Thomasville  has  45  years  in  woodworking. 
He  has  had  one  day  absence.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  employed  as  a  patternmaker,  and  has  been  in  the  industry 
since  he  was  12  years  old  when  he  was  hired  at  6'  2  cents  an  hour. 


Mrs.  Pearl  Gorman,  87,  of  High  Point  is  employed  as  a  companion 
to  a  14-year-old  girl  five  days  a  week.  She  is  involved  in  com- 
munity work  with  young  people  and  is  called  affectionately  "Mrs. 
Eternal    Youth."   Over    half   the    "elder"    job    applicants    ore    women. 
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above  average  salaries — still  thought 
they  were  as  efficient  as  always  and 
should  be  paid  the  same  as  always. 
Some  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  So- 
cial Security  Benefits.  They  wished  to 
work  only  the  necessary  amount  of 
time  required  to  earn  $100  per  month 
and  still  draw  Social  Security  Bene- 
fits. They  still  wished  to  hold  the 
same  types  of  skilled  jobs  they  "used 
to  have"  but  work  at  the  same  skilled 
wage  rates  offered  the  qualified 
younger  worker.  Some  had  been  out 
of  employment  so  long,  they  felt  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
perform  satisfactorily.  Some  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  jobs  they  would  ac- 
cept to  such  requirements  as  "sittin'- 
down  jobs"  because  of  a  disability. 

Besides  the  "direct  sales  approach" 
what  other  approaches  were  avail- 
able? 

Used  Publicity 

In  publicity,  we  used  television- 
radio  newspaper  stories  and  edi- 
torials. For  television,  personal  in- 
terviews were  held  between  the 
television  news  announcer  and  the 
local  office  manager  stressing  advan- 
tages of  hiring  older  workers.  These 
were  run  on  evening  and  late  news 
features. 

For  radio,  special  announcements 
were  run  on  daily  programs  broad- 
cast directly  from  our  office  over  two 
stations.  Special  Saturday  15-minute 
programs  usually  devoted  to  promo- 
tional placement  of  handicapped 
veterans  were  used  to  promote  special 
older  workers  instead.  Another  pro- 
gram in  which  a  "Job  of  the  Hour" 
was  announced  was  converted  to 
"Senior  Citizen  of  the  Hour"  for  two 
days.  A  feature  newspaper  story  en- 
titled "Advantages  of  Hiring  'Seniors' 
Analyzed."  An  editorial  paragraph 
containing  information  supplied  by 
the  manager  was  used  by  the  editor. 
A    picture    of    an    older    worker   per- 


forming his  job  in  a  furniture  factory 
was  made  by  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  used  in  a  second  feature  story.  A 
promotional  campaign  to  find  the 
oldest  employed  worker  in  High  Point 
was  also  conducted.  This  resulted  in 
three  nominations  from  workers  over 
70,  the  oldest  of  which  was  a  lady  of 
87  years. 

Besides  these  services,  aptitude 
testing  and  counseling  services  were 
offered  workers  who  needed  special 
services.  In  interviewing  and  counsel- 
ing with  older  workers,  some  needed 
guidance  in  selecting  other  jobs  when 
jobs  in  which  they  were  experienced 
were  no  longer  appropriate.  Others 
were  found  to  be  in  need  of  special 
services  and  were  referred  to  other 
agencies  such  as  Family  Service  Bu- 
reau or  State  Rehabilitation  or  Wel- 
fare Department. 

The    activities    performed    by    the 
office    for    Senior    Citizens    Week    in 
May,  1965  and  results  appear  below. 
ACTIVITIES  NUMBER 

1.  Promotional    Telephone 
Contacts    Made     51 

2.  Employer   Visits    110 

3.  Counseling  Interviews  Held         8 

4.  Referrals  to  Jobs    81 

5.  Placement  on  Jobs    25 

6.  Oldest  Senior  Citizen 
Referred     65 

7.  Oldest  Senior  Citizen 

Placed     65 

8.  Oldest  Senior  Citizen 

in  Active  File    77 

The  results  were  not  startling  or 
too  significant  but  perhaps  they  will 
be  in  later  results. 

When  we  ask  employers  to  give 
consideration  to  the  employment  of 
older  men  and  women  capable  of  per- 
forming an  efficient  job,  we  do  so, 
not  so  much  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons— they  do  not  want  sympathy — 
but  because  it  makes  sound  business 
sense  and  we  believe  in  it. 


Herbert  Potts,  61,  also  of  High  Point,  is  employed  by  the  Corrick 
Turning  Works  as  a  patternmaker.  A  long  time  woodworker,  he  is 
called  in  by  his  superintendent  when  especially  difficult  patterns  are 
desired.  Mr.  Potts  proves  employment  of  elder  worker  is  sound  business. 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

brought  back  memories  of  my  visit 
to  Persepolis.  On  our  return  from 
Shirag  we  visited  the  city  of  Esfahan 
where  the  largest  of  the  King 
mosques  in  Iran  is  located.  The 
mosque  with  its  mosaic-tiled  domes, 
trimmed  in  gold  and  the  ever  present 
minerals  were  things  of  beauty  that 
can  hardly  be  described.  Color  slides 
made,  however,  reflect  the  beauty  that 
is  found  in  the  structure. 

Aside  from  this  three-day  visit, 
little  other  traveling  was  done  in  Iran. 
Visits  were  made,  however,  in  the 
countryside  surrounding  Tehran  to 
view  the  area  and  photograph  areas 
of  interest. 

My  contract  with  USAID/Iran 
ended  on  May  31,  1965,  and  I  began 
my  journey  home  via  Italy,  France, 
Germany  and  England,  accompanied 
by  my  wife  and  daughter  who  met  me 
in  Rome  for  vacation  and  the  return 
home. 

VETERAN 
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ation  and  is  now  working  as  a 
Laboratory  Assistant  II  in  the  TB 
lab  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
A  single  man,  Alexander  has 
finished  high  school  and  has  one 
year  of  college  work,  and  his  Navy 
experience  apparently  qualifies 
him  for  many  medi-care  profess- 
ions. 

His  first  assignment  in  the  Navy, 
after  basic  training,  was  aboard  a 
transport  ship  in  the  Caribbean. 
Upon  conversion  to  a  hospital 
ship,  the  vessel  was  detached  im- 
mediately to  duty  with  the  3rd 
Fleet  in  the  Pacific.  Alexander  was 
aboard  ship  in  Tokyo  Bay  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  in  1945 
and  for  three  months  his  vessel 
carried  expatriated  prisoners  of 
war  from  Japan  to  Guam. 

After  Alexander's  reenlistment 
in  1948  he  was  assigned  as  a  medi- 
cal research  assistant  at  the  Navy 
Bacteriology  Warfare  Research 
Station  at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland. 
His  subsequent  assignments  in- 
cluded a  tour  at  the  radiological 
defense  laboratory  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  worked  in  the  path- 
ology laboratory  for  five  years  and 
an  18-month  tour  with  the  3rd 
Marine  Division  in  Japan.  Other 
assignments  were  to  Navy  Reserve 
training  units  in  New  York  and 
Staten  Island  and  a  four-year  tour  ; 
at  the  Navy  hospital  in  St.  Albens, 
N.  Y.  Alexander  worked  with  the 
Marines  again,  this  time  on  Okin- 
awa, then  returned  to  Fort  Pendle- 1 
ton,  California,  where  he  was  re-  J 
tired  from  service. 
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CONGRESS  EXTENDS  FEDERAL 
TRAINING  and  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


By  Dave  Garrison 
ESC  Research  Analyst 


The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training-  Act  of  1962  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1961,  represented  new  concepts  of 
federal  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
unemployment  problems  of  the  na- 
tion. Both  of  these  Acts  marked  a 
departure  from  the  traditional  con- 
cepts of  vocational  education  in  that 
they  established  the  first  nationwide, 
peacetime,  efforts  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment by  establishing  occupational 
training  programs  to  meet  known 
labor  shortages. 

Both  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  Manpower  Training  Act  were 
passed  against  a  background  of  high 
unemployment,  a  growing  labor  force, 
and  the  ever-widening  impact  of  au- 
tomation and  technological  change. 
Recently  we  have  seen  an  encourag- 
ing decline  in  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  nation  and  in  North 
Carolina,  and  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing an  unprecedented  era  of  economic 
expension  and  growth. 

Despite  the  vastly  improved  eco- 
nomic situation,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  April  of  this  year,  Con- 
gress greatly  strengthened  and  im- 
proved the  Manpower  Training  pro- 
gram by  extending  its  life  for  three 
more  years  and  by  enacting  a  number 
of  important  amendments.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Manpower  Training 
program  is  no  longer  just  an  anti- 
unemployment  tool;  but,  instead,  has 
become  a  continuing  program  through 
which  workers  can  better  themselves, 
and  through  which  the  quality  of 
skills  in  the  work  force  may  be  in- 
creased. The  broadening  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  and  the  three  year  extension  of 
the  program's  termination  date  to 
June  30,  1969,  should  enable  much 
better  planning  of  training  programs 
both  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Federal  Financing  Extended 

Of  major  importance  to  North 
Carolina  is  the  new  provision  for  ex- 
tending  full   federal   financing   of   all 


MDTA  training  for  one  more  year, 
untli  June  30,  1966.  After  that  date 
states  wishing  to  continue  MDTA 
operations  will  be  required  to  bear 
10  per  cent  of  the  institutional  train- 
ing costs.  The  state's  portion  of  these 
training  costs  may  be  paid  either  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Under  the  new 
amendments  states  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  match  federal  funds 
in  paying  training  allowances  to 
trainees. 

Longer  Training  Programs  Possible 

The  original  MDTA  program  per- 
mitted training  programs  of  not  more 
than  52  weeks  duration  and  was 
geared  primarily  to  training  in  a  sin- 
gle occupation.  In  1963  Congress 
amended  the  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  training  allowances  for  up 
to  20  additional  weeks,  or  a  total  of 
72  weeks,  in  order  to  provide  literacy 
training  so  that  individuals  with  basic 
educational  deficiencies  might  also 
benefit  from  occupational  training 
programs.  The  1965  amendments  are 
even  more  far-reaching  in  that  the 
period  for  training  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  training  allowances  is  ex- 
tended to  a  maximum  of  104  weeks. 
This  new  provision  should  enable 
more  and  better  training  programs 
in  technical  and  sub-professional  oc- 
cupations, and  should  provide  more 
thorough  attention  in  the  area  of 
basic  education,  when  necessary. 

Trainee  recruitment  probably  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
the  operation  of  MDTA  programs  in 
North  Carolina.  It  has  been  quite 
disappointing  to  have  programs  de- 
veloped and  funded,  and  then  experi- 
ence difficulty  in  filling  the  classes. 
Several  of  the  1965  amendments  may 
help  remedy  this  situation  to  some 
extent,  since  some  individuals  who 
previously  would  not  have  qualified 
for  allowances  will  not  become  eligi- 
ble, while  many  other  trainees  will 
be  entitled  to  larger  weekly  training 
payments. 

For    example,    under    the    amended 


act  a  single  person  who  is  living 
alone,  or  one  who  is  living  with  other 
persons  to  whom  he  bears  no  de- 
pendency relationship,  will  now  be 
eligible  for  training  allowances,  if  he 
has  had  two  years  of  work  experience. 
Under  the  earlier  Act  only  the  heads 
of  households,  or  members  of  a  family 
in  which  the  head  of  the  household 
was  unemployed,  could  qualify  for 
allowance  payments.  Further,  under 
the  new  law  allowances  are  payable 
to  a  member  of  a  household  in  which 
the  head  of  the  household  is  employed, 
provided  the  payment  of  such  allow- 
ances are  necessary  to  enable  the 
person  to  undertake  or  to  continue 
training.  Under  the  old  law  not  more 
than  one  person  in  a  single  household 
could  receive  allowances,  but  a  new 
amendment  now  makes  it  possible 
for  two  adult  members  of  the  same 
household  to  draw  training  allow- 
ances simultaneously. 

Training  Allowance  Liberalized 

To  ease  the  financial  strain  while 
undergoing  training,  the  amounts  of 
allowance  payments  have  been  in- 
creased for  trainees  with  heavy  fam- 
ily responsibilities.  The  amendments 
provide  that  a  regular  training  al- 
lowance may  be  augmented  by  $5 
per  week  for  each  dependent  up  to 
six  dependents  or  a  maximum  depen- 
dent augmentation  of  $30  for  any  one 
week.  Only  one  person  in  a  family  or 
household,  however,  may  have  his 
regular  allowance  augmented  because 
of  dependents.  To  further  relieve  the 
financial  hardships  frequently  en- 
countered by  trainees,  an  amendment 
permits  the  payment  of  daily  com- 
muting costs  for  trainees  who  live 
within  commuting  distance  of  the 
training  facility. 

Redevelopment  Area  Training 
Strengthened 

The  amended  Manpower  Act  pro- 
vides special  MDTA  funds  for  the 
operation  of  training  programs  for 
residents  of  redevelopment  areas  de- 
signated under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  North  Carolina  has  25 
counties  which  are  currently  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas,  and 
is  among  the  top  10  states  in  the  na- 
tion with  respect  to  the  number  of 
persons  trained  under  the  ARA.  Sec- 
tions 16  and  17  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  are  repealed,  effective 
July  1,  1965,  but  all  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  residing  in  re- 
development areas  are  eligible  for 
training  and  for  training  allowances. 
Actually,  training  in  redevelopment 
areas  will  continue  as  in  the  past; 
however,  funds  for  the  operation  of 
training  programs  in  redevelopment 
areas  will  be  appropriated  separately 
and  there  will  be  no  apportionment 
among   the   states  of   these   funds   as 
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with  regular  MDTA  funds.  State 
matching  of  institutional  costs  will 
not  be  required  for  training  pro- 
grams in  redevelopment  areas  even 
after  June  30,  1966.  Thus,  it  will  be 
possible  to  conduct  training  programs 
in  redevelopment  areas  until  June  30, 
1969,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
the  state  provides  matching  funds 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1966. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  more 
significant  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
Act;  however,  a  number  of  lesser  but 
important  changes  were  also  enacted 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  cost  of  all  training  pro- 
grams approved  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
for  that  year.  This  new  feature  will 
facilitate  fiscal  management  and  over- 
come funding  problems  experienced  in 
the  past. 

(2)  Persons  enrolled  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  may  engage  in 
part-time  work  outside  of  their  train- 
ing program  for  up  to  20  hours  of 
paid  employment  a  week  without  a 
reduction  in  their  training  allowances. 

(3)  Persons  enrolled  in  youth  train- 
ing programs  may  draw  allowances 
after  their  22nd  birthday,  provided 
they  have  substantially  completed 
their  training.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment allowances  stopped  when  the 
trainee  reached  the  age  22. 

(4)  The  research  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Title  I  of 
the  Act  is  expanded  to  permit  the  un- 
dertaking of  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects:  especially  projects 
to  test  new  methods  for  rehabilitation 
of  disadvantaged  groups. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  di- 
rected to  stimulate  and  assist  job 
development  programs  to  meet  em- 
ployment needs  in  service  and  related 
occupations. 

(6)  Labor  mobility  projects  are  ex- 
tended for  two  years,  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  types  of  relocation  ex- 
penses which  may  be  reimbursed  have 
been  removed  and  provisions  have 
been  added  for  deferring  the  repay- 
ment of  loans. 

(7)  Provision  is  made  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects 
which  would  assist  in  placing  quali- 
fied trainees,  having  difficulty  because 
of  police  records,  in  finding  employ- 
ment because  of  bonding  require- 
ments. 

(8)  The  period  for  determining  the 
amount  of  training  allowances  pay- 
able is  changed  from  a  one-quarter  to 
a  four-quarter  basis  thereby  elimi- 
nating fluctuations. 

(9)  Under  the  amendments  provi- 
sion is  made  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  HEW  may  establish  pro- 
cedures for  delegating  to  the  states 
authority  to  approve  training  pro- 
grams which  do  not  exceed  $75,000. 


When  members  of  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security  held  their  annual  convention  this  year  they 
elected  Grover  Teeter,  a  15-year  employee  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
and    manager   of   several    local    ESC    offices.    President   of    the    statewide   organization. 


WINSTON-SALEM  MANAGER  HEADS  STATE  JAPES 


A  former  aircraft  mechanic  and 
pilot  and  a  man  who  hopes  to  pre- 
serve barbershop  quartet  singing  in 
American  was  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel 
in  Employment  Security  at  the 
group's  28th  annual  convention  in 
Charlotte. 

Grover  Teeter,  40-year-old  manager 
of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Office  in  Winston-Salem, 
received  the  honor  when  1965-66 
officers  were  elected  April  15-16. 
Others  elected  were  Dan  Bowden  of 
Raleigh,  eastern  Vice  President; 
Charles  Erwin  of  Asheville,  western 
Vice  President;  and  Geraldine  Davis 
from  Burlington,  Treasurer. 

"Of  course  it's  an  honor  to  be 
elected  president,"  said  Teeter.  "The 
I  APES  is  playing  a  larger  and  larger 
part  in  raising  the  professional  stand- 


ards of  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission employes."  Interviewed  at  his 
office  in  Winston-Salem,  he  said  "right 
now  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to 
give  you  a  set  plan  for  our  chapter 
this  year,  but  we  hope  to  follow 
through  on  a  number  of  proposals 
from   international   headquarters." 

Before  becoming  employed  by  the 
Commission,  Teeter  worked  for  the 
Salisbury  Aircraft  Service  as  an 
aircraft  and  engine  mechanic  and 
pilot,  a  job  he  began  while  still  in 
high  school  in  1940.  A  native  of 
Salisbury,  he  was  educated  in  the 
local  school  system  and  in  1943  enter- 
ed the  Army  Air  Corps  as  an  aviation 
cadet.  He  was  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service  in  November,  1945  prior 
to  completion  of  training. 

While    in    the    service    he    attended 

Winthrop  College  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 

(See   IAPES   OFFICERS,  page  54) 


Joining  Teeter  as  1965-66  IAPES  officers  are  (L  to  R):  Dan  Bowden,  Raleigh,  eastern 
Vice  President;  Geraldine  Davis,  Burlington  Local  Office,  Treasurer;  and  Charles 
Ervin    of   Asheville.    Ervin    is    now    serving    as    manager    of    the    Murphy    Local    Office. 
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NUMBER  OF  ELECTRICAL 

EQUIPMENT    PLANTS    ADDED 

BY   YEARS 

No.  Of  No.  Of 

Year    New  Plants    Year    New  Plants 


*1965 


1958 


RAPID  GROWTH,  DIVERSIFIED 

PRODUCTS  HIGHLIGHT  STATES 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  INDUSTRY 


By  Edwin  Stanhope  Dunn 
and  J.  Anthony  Houser 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


1964 

7 

1957 

5 

1963 

7 

1956 

7 

1962 

7 

1955 

4 

1961 

4 

1954 

3 

1960 

8 

1953 

4 

1959 

■1 
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As  significantly  as  North  Carolina- 
produced  electrical  components  have 
contributed  to  the  Nation's  successful 
outer  space  exploration,  one  should 
not  overlook  the  strength  exhibited 
by  the  State's  record  growth  in  the 
Electrical  Equipment  field.  During 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  grown  much 
faster  than  either  manufacturing  or 
insured  employment  as  a  whole.  For 
the  period  between  1954  and  1964, 
employment  in  Electrical  Equipment 
has  grown  from  14,200  to  nearly 
26,000  workers,  a  gain  of  81.6  per- 
cent. In  the  same  period  all  insured 
employment  in  North  Carolina  has 
risen  by  43.2  percent,  and  about  a 
fifth  of  that  can  be  attributed  to 
lowering  the  coverage  of  establish- 
ments from  8  to  4  or  more  workers 
in  1956  which  added  mostly  nonman- 
ufacturing  firms. 

The  30.4  percent  gain  in  manufac- 
turing employment  during  the  period, 
although  very  significant  in  itself, 
also  has  been  less  than  half  the 
growth  rate  experienced  in  electri- 
cal equipment. 

Thus,  with  its  phenomenal  rise, 
electrical  equipment  merits  a  place 
in  the  select  group  of  strong  growth 
industries  leading  the  way  toward 
the  ever  increasing  industrialization 
of  North  Carolina. 

Helped  Balance  Economy 

In  addition   to   the  influence   of   its 
growth     on      Statewide      employment 
trends,   this   industry   has   played    an 
important  role  in  the  further  diversi- 
fication of  the  State's  industries.  Ris- 
ing  employment   in    electrical    equip- 
j  ment,   and   also   in   furniture,   metals 
!  and   other    durable    goods    industries, 
has  done  much  to  give  the    State   a 
i  more   balanced   economy,   despite    the 
j  fact  that  workers   in  nondurable   in- 
dustries,    particularly     textiles     and 
I  apparel,   still   exceed   those    employed 
[in  durable  industries  by  two  and  one- 
half  times. 

Increased   payrolls   as   well   as   em- 


ployment in  this  industry  in  recent 
years  have  meant  much  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  State.  In  1964,  a  monthly 
average  of  25,826  electrical  equipment 
workers  earned  more  than  $140.3  mil- 
lion, or  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  all  insured  workers  in  North 
Carolina.  This  trend  is  still  pointing 
upward  with  continued  expansions  of 
existing  plants  and  location  of  new 
plants  within  the  State.  A  measure  of 
the  industry's  expansion  may  be  had 
in  the  number  of  new  electrical  equip- 
ment plants  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  recent  years  and  are  still 
operating  in  North  Carolina  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  text  table. 


*  Through  May,  1965.  Excludes  one 
already  scheduled  to  commence  in 
1966. 

By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964,1  the 
number  of  reporting  plants  in  elec- 
trical equipment  had  grown  to  85, 
three  times  the  28  reporting  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1954. 

The  State  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  na- 
tionally prominent  firms  to  com- 
mence operations  here,  and  in  many 
cases  the  location  of  one  plant  has 
been  the  forerunner  of  additional 
plants  by  the  same  company. 

For  example,  General  Electric,  a 
pioneer  in  North  Carolina's  fertile 
labor  field,  now  has  four  plants  in 
the  State.  Union  Carbide  and  Western 
Electric  both  have  three  plants  each. 
Proctor-Silex  has  two  electrical 
equipment  plants  and  a  subsidiary 
has  a  nonelectrical  machinery  plant 
in  the  State.  Other  establishments 
having      two      plants      in      electrical 


CHART   I.   TREND  OF    INSURED  EMPLOYMENT   IN  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  MFG.    IN  N.  C. 

1954  -   1964 


1958     1959 


I963     1964 


During  the  decade  beginning  in  1954,  the  number  of  workers  employed  by 
electrical  equipment  firms  covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Law  has  grown 
from  14,200  to  almost  26,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  over  81  percent,  about  twice  the 
rate    of    average    employment    growth    recorded    in    all    North    Carolina    industries. 
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equipment  each  are  AMP,  Cornell- 
Dubilier,  Sunbeam  and  JFD  Elec- 
tronics (including  a  new  one  to  com- 
mence operations  in  early  1966). 
Additional  national  organizations 
currently  represented  with  one  plant 
each  are  Adams-Millis  (Mac  Panel), 
C.  P.  Clare,  Corning  Glass,  Electric 
Storage  Battery,  Fieldcrest  Mills, 
Globe-Union,  Halliburton,  Hammar- 
lund,  International  Resistance,  Litton, 
Scovill,  Sperry  Rand,  Sprague, 
Square  D,  and  Westinghouse. 

In  1964,  in  point  of  size,  electrical 
equipment  was  the  seventh  ranking 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  State. 
Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  State's  higher  paying 
industries,  being  one  of  six  major 
manufacturing  groups  in  which  the 
workers  received  average  weekly 
earnings  of  over  $100  during  1964; 
specifically,  $104.48.  Chemicals,  paper, 
transportation  equipment,  scientific 
instruments,  and  primary  metal  in- 
dustries were  the  remaining  groups 
which  had  average  weekly  wage  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $100,  with  chemi- 
cals ranking  first   ($117.02). 

Signs   Of    Another    Upswing 

The  general  trend  of  covered  em- 
ployment in  electrical  equipment 
manufacturing  from  1954  to  1964  is 
shown  in  Chart  I.  From  this  chart, 
one  may  see  the  gains  and  losses  in 
electrical  equipment  employment 
over  the  11-year  span.  The  greatest 
relative  increase  occurred  in  1954  and 
1955,  although  1958  was  the  first 
year  in  which  employment  rose  above 
the  20,000  mark.  Since  mid-1960,  em- 
ployment in  this  industry  group  has 
hovered  around  the  25,000  figure; 
however,  the  latter  part  of  1964  saw 
signs  of  another  upswing. 

In  1964,  82  counties  had  insured 
workers  in  electrical  equipment. 
Over  70  per  cent  of  covered  employ- 
ment and  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
wages  paid  in  this  industry  group, 
however,  were  concentrated  in  nine 
counties,  each  with  employment  rang- 
ing between  1,000  and  6,000,  as  fol- 
lows: Forsyth,  Wake,  Alamance, 
Buncombe,  Guilford,  Lee,  Randolph, 
Surry  and  Henderson.  The  first  five 
counties  alone  account  for  over  half 
(56  per  cent  in  1964)  of  the  industry's 
insured   employment. 

In  early  1965,  Mecklenburg  County 
had  12  reporting  units  in  electrical 
equipment,  the  greatest  number  for 
any  one  county.  All  but  one  of  these, 
however,  are  small  establishments. 
Wake  County  follows  with  11  plants, 
and  also  ranks  second  behind  Forsyth 
in    electrical    equipment    employment. 

Communications  Largest 
Of  the  26,754  average  monthly  em- 
ployment   in    electrical    equipment    in 
the  fourth   quarter   1964,   the   largest 


segment  by  far  was  the  communica- 
tion equipment  group  which  employ- 
ed 10,976  workers.  This  group  alone 
accounted  for  41  per  cent  of  the 
industry's  total  employment.  Western 
Electric  Company,  Inc.,  with  plants  in 
Winston-S  a  1  e  m,  Burlington  and 
Greensboro,  provide  a  major  part  of 
the  employment  in  the  communication 
group. 

Chart  II  depicts  employment  in  the 
principal  sub-divisions  of  electrical 
equipment  for  the  years  1955,  1960 
and  1964.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
communication  equipment  segment 
remains  the  largest,  although  it  has 
experienced  a  recent  employment 
downswing  largely  attributable  to 
slackening  in  government  contracts. 
Nevertheless,  gains  were  registered 
in  electrical  equipment  as  a  whole, 
as  the  employment  gains  in  other 
branches  more  than  offset  the  decline 
in  the  communication  segment. 

A  measure  of  the  vitality  of  an  in- 
dustry may  be  seen  from  the  number 
of  large  new  establishments  recently 
commencing  operations  as  well  as  by 
the  trend  of  employment  within  the 
industry.  From  1960  through  fourth 
quarter  1964,  ten  major  electrical 
equipment  firms  with  a  combined  em- 
ployment of  more  than  3,100  workers 
have  begun  operations  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  firms  in  the  household  ap- 
pliance group  accounting  for  nearly 
1,800  of  these  additional  workers. 
The  three  large  new  establishments 
in  this  segment  of  electrical  equip- 
ment    together     employing     roughly 


1,800  workers  are  Fieldcrest  Mills, 
Inc.,  in  Smithfield;  Proctor-Silex  Cor- 
poration in  Southern  Pines;  and  the 
Clinton  Industries  branch  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing    Company   in    Clinton. 

Another  new  firm  in  this  sub-divi- 
sion is  the  Sunbeam  Corporation 
plant  in  Ahoskie  which  manufactures 
electric  toothbroushes.  Several  hun- 
dred workers  are  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed when  the  plant  is  fully  staffed. 

Another  newcomer*  is  JFD  Elec- 
tronics which  has  a  plant  in  Oxford 
and  another  one  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  Graham  about  January  1, 
1966.  According  to  June,  1965,  press 
reports,  the  Oxford  plant  already  em- 
ployed about  750  workers,  which  was 
expected  to  climb  to  1,000  in  1966. 
This  plant  manufactures  television 
equipment  and  accessories.  The  new 
Graham  plant  will  also  manufacture 
similar  products  in  the  communica- 
tion equipment  group  with  an  em- 
ployment of  about  200  workers. 

Other  divisions  or  segments  of 
electrical  equipment,  in  which  new 
plants  began  operations  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  past  five  years,  in- 
clude electrical  industrial  controls, 
electric  lighting  and  wiring  equip- 
ment, electronic  components  and 
accessories,   and  primary  batteries. 

In  light  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
electrical  equipment  industry  dur- 
ing recent  years,  the  future  appears  i 
bright  for  this  industry  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  should  continue 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  State's  economy. 


CHART   II.     Emp  loyment  in  Electrical  Equipment  by  Divisions 
For  Selective  Years:     1955,   I^Sd  and   Y#A 
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Note:     I355  data  grouped  to  make  comparab  le  wi  th   IJoO  &   I9& 

Employment  in  communication  equipment  production  far  out-distance  job  gains 
in  other  electrical  equipment  manufacture,  although  fewer  government  contracts 
has  caused  a  slowdown  in  the  increase  of  workers  from  the  communications  group. 
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COMMUNICATION 
CABLE  SCHOOL 


Working  With  Students  From  All  Parts  Of 

The  Country,  This  Unique  Tarheel  Firm  Provides 

Specialized  Training  To  Communications  Personnel 

By  E.  L.  Burkhart 


A  wide-range  of  service  to  the 
telephonic  communication  industry 
is  provided  from  a  deceptively  small 
headquarters  in  Candler,  North 
Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  Ashe- 
ville.  And  the  words  "wide-range" 
apply  whether  we  are  describing  the 
services  offered,  the  products  assem- 
bled, the  location  of  field  crews  ser- 
ving the  nation's  telephone  com- 
panies, or  the  destination  of  the 
products   shipped. 

Two  affiliated  companies  are  in- 
volved, and  they  grew  to  the  present 
stage  of  development  in  an  evolution 
that  began  some  eight  years  ago  when 
a  handful  of  experienced  technicians 
set  up  the  Communication  Cable 
School.  Its  purpose  was  simple :  to 
offer  employees  of  telephone  com- 
panies specialized,  short  term,  tech- 
nical and  craft-oriented  training 
which  their  employers  could  not 
otherwise  make  available  to  them. 

This,  a  unique  service  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  was  instantly 
welcomed  by  the  industry.  Many  small 
regional  or  rural  companies  were  not 
equipped  to  do  any  but  on-the-job 
training.  Larger  organizations  boast- 
ing training  directors  and  full- 
scale  training  facilities  often  found 
that  individual  employees  needed 
immediate  instruction  in  phases  of 
their  work  not  covered  by  existing  or 
soon  to  be  scheduled  company  train- 
ing courses. 

Bewildering  Variety 

As  men  arrived  from  throughout 
the  Southeast,  the  second  stage  of 
i  development  grew  apparent.  Bringing 
I  with  them  a  bewildering  variety  of 
'test  equipment  (or  experiences  with 
! equipment  they  used  in  the  field),  it 
became  obvious  that  too  many  pieces 
were  required  to  perform  a  small 
number    of   basic    tasks,    and    so    re- 


search was  begun,  leading  to  the 
development  of  an  "all-purpose"  test 
set  which  would  combine  the  func- 
tions of  several  units  in  one  compact, 
portable  case. 

Its  function  led  to  its  name:  the 
OWLWITS,  for  it  performs  open 
wire  location  with  identifying  tone 
signal. 

An  assembly  line  was  set  up,  uti- 
lizing the  services  of  recent  graduates 
of  the  then  Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter's technical  program.  As  sets  came 
off  the  line,  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  school's  training  programs  and 
proved  to  be  most  popular  with  the 
craftsmen  who  recognized  the  versa- 
tility of  the  instrument  and  could 
appreciate  its  ease  of  operation. 

Designs  were  constantly  improved 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  incor- 
porating changes  leading  to  further 
simplicity  of  use.  When,  at  last,  de- 
sign was  "fixed,"  the  research  and 
development  team  turned  to  other 
problems  which  their  "students"  had 
discussed.  This  led,  inevitably,  to 
plans  for  other  items  designed  to  deal 
with    specific    problems    the    industry 


The  Owlwit,  an  all  purpose  instrument 
developed  by  CCS  to  provide  direct-reading 
open  wire  location.  The  unit  is  completely 
portable  and    transistorized. 


faces  in  constructing,  maintaining 
and  improving  telephone  service  for 
its  customers. 

At  about  this  time  the  housing  and 
commercial  construction  boom  was 
being  experienced,  especially  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Phone 
companies  were  finding  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  expand  rapidly 
enough  to  carry  on  normal  services 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
thousands  of  new  customers  demand- 
ing service. 

Service  To  Telephone  Companies 

In  seeking  additional  help,  they 
enlarged  greatly  their  practice  of 
having  contractors  assist  them,  and 
the  third  step  of  this  organization  be- 
came a  reality — the  formation  of  a 
company  to  provide  fault  finding,  re- 
pair and  other  maintenance  services 
to  the  hard-pressed  telephone  com- 
panies. What  could  have  been  more 
logical  than  to  assume  that  an  or- 
ganization which  had  successfully 
trained  employees  for  the  industry, 
and  developed  new  and  unique  prod- 
ucts based  on  the  industry's  need, 
could  furnish  skilled  craftsmen 
equipped  with  not  only  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  also  with  the  latest 
and  best  equipment? 

Agreements  were  reached,  con- 
tracts   entered    into,    and    the    school 


The  CCS   amplifier  and   headset,  additional   equipment   used   to  train   teleohone   repair- 
men.    Nearly    250    men     have    been    trained     by    the    Communication    Cable    School. 
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AEROTRON 


By 

Worth 

White 

Corporate  Secretary,   Aeronautical  Electronics,   Inc. 


Aeronautical  Electronics,  Inc.,  was 
founded  in  Raleigh  in  1946  with  head- 
quarters in  a  little  wooden  shack  at 
the  Municipal  Airport.  The  business 
at  that  time  was  providing  custom 
installation  of  aircraft  radio  equip- 
ment in  private  airplanes.  The  busi- 
ness grew,  and  within  a  few  short 
years  the  operation  was  moved  to 
new  and  larger  quarters  at  Raleigh- 
Durham  Airport  where  the  company 
began  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
line  of  aircraft  radio  equipment.  In- 
cluded in  the  product  line  were  air- 
craft transmitters,  receivers,  whistle 
tuners  and  electronic  direction  finders 
— all  very  compactly  built  to  enable 
installation  in  even  the  smallest  and 
lightest  of  aircraft. 

The  company  sold  the  equipment  to 
aircraft  owners  all  over  the  nation 
and  business  was  booming,  but  sud- 
denly there  came  a  turn  of  events: 
The     Federal    Communications    Com- 


mission announced  a  change  in  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  two-way 
vehicular  communications  equipment 
which  would  allow  virtually  every 
kind  of  business  to  have  their  own 
two-way  system  for  communications 
between  their  vehicles   and  offices. 

Jumped  the  Gun 

Prior  to  this  change  in  the  regula- 
tions that  only  eligible  licensees  were 
police  and  fire  department  and  other 
public  safety  departments,  taxicabs 
and  certain  others.  With  the  pending 
announcement  of  this  rule  change, 
the  engineering  talent  at  Aeronauti- 
cal Electronics  began  to  buzz.  In 
short  order,  they  came  up  with  a  new 
15-watt,  VHF-FM  two-way  radio 
which  could  be  sold  for  under  $400, 
the  lowest  priced  equipment  of  its 
type  on  the  market.  From  this  point 
the  company  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,    establishing    distributors    all 


Among  the  many  Aerotron  aircraft  products  are  the  new  15-watt  VHF-FM  transistorized  two- 
way  radio  (left),  and  the  new  Controlator,  a  remote  control  gasoline  dispensing  system  for  fleet 
refueling.    About    350    dealers    in    the    United    States    and    Canada    distribute    Aerotron's    products. 
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over  the  nation  and  literally  "jump- 
ing the  gun"  on  competition  by  com- 
ing out  fast  with  two-way  radio 
equipment  which  was  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  for  the  small  business- 
man. Within  a  very  few  months  Aero- 
tron radios  were  on  the  air  by  fuel 
oil  companies,  laundries,  contractors, 
taxi  fleets,  delivery  companies,  and 
even  the  corner  drug  store. 

What  happened  to  the  booming  air- 
craft radio  business?  It  has  often  been 
said  by  some  of  the  "historians"  at 
Aerotron  that  by  the  time  the  com- 
pany switched  over  to  vehicular  com- 
munications equipment  they  had  al- 
ready sold  one-and-a-half  aircraft  ra- 
dios to  almost  every  private  plane  in 
the  country  and  the  time  was  right 
to  begin  looking  for  another  product 
to  manufacture.  The  Commission  rule 
change  gave  them  this  opportunity. 
Although  the  company  still  stocks 
most  of  the  parts  and  maintenance! 
manuals  for  its  aircraft  equipment,! 
it  no  longer  manufactures  equipment^ 
of  any  type  especially  for  aircraft. 

The  company,  which  most  folks  call! 
AEROTRON,  now  is  in  its  fifth  yeaij 
in  the  award-winning  plant  on  U.  S 
Highway  One,  north  of  Raleigh.  Witr| 
a  total  of  120  employees,  the  produclj 
line  has  expanded  to  include  some  2b 
models  of  VHF-FM  mobile  communij 
cations  equipment,  single-sideband 
communications  equipment,  and  ; 
new  product — the  Controlator  whiclj 
dispenses  gasoline  or  other  fuels  b;| 
remote  control  for  fleet  fueling  oper 
ations. 

20  Percent  Export 

The  fiscal  year  for  the  compan 
ends  on  May  31.  The  last  annual  n 
port  for  fiscal  1963-64  shows  m 
sales  of  $2,037,025,  compared  wit! 
$1,779,445  the  previous  year.  Its  pro< 
ucts  are  sold  by  more  than  350  dealeij 
and  manufacturer's  representative; 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  an  J 
through  an  export  agency  in  Ne| 
York,  are  also  sold  throughout  til 
free  world.  About  20  percent  of  t;J 
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company's  business  is  through  ex- 
port. All  of  the  products  are  made 
for  domestic  and  foreign  consumers 
and  the  company  is  not  presently  en- 
gaged in  any  contract  of  a  military 
or  government  nature.  However,  a 
contract  for  some  400  specialized 
two-way  radios  was  completed  last 
year  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Author- 
ity. The  company  is  publicly  owned, 
having  some  2,600  shareholders  from 
all  of  the  50  states,  with  a  total  of 
529,410   shares  outstanding. 

The  Controlator,  mentioned  earlier, 
is  one  of  the  more  interesting  diversi- 
fications the  company  has  become  in- 
volved with.  Invented  by  Mr.  Roy 
Parker  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  the 
Controlator  provides  a  means  of  keep- 
ing accurate  records  of  fuel  usage  by 
companies  having  fleets  of  vehicles. 
The  device  has  a  small  console  which 
is  located  in  an  office  and  via  a  tele- 
metering system  will  relay  the  amount 
of  gasoline  or  other  fuel  being  dis- 
pensed from  a  gasoline  pump  located 
on  the  premises.  Users  include  muni- 
cipalities, contractors,  sand  and  grav- 
el companies,  automobile  dealers, 
lumber    yards,    dairies    and    others. 

The  system  provides  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  fuel  used  by  each  vehicle, 
prevents  pilferage  of  fuels  and  sub- 
stantially aids  in  the  recovery  of 
highway  tax  for  fuels  used  on  non- 
highway  vehicles  such  as  fork  lift 
trucks,  tractors  and  the  like.  The 
company  is  marketing  this  product 
through  specially  selected  dealers, 
most  of  whom  are  already  established 
in  the  fuel  and  oil  equipment  busi- 
ness. There  are  presently  about  50 
such  dealers,  and  through  advertising 
and  other  means,  the  company  is  rap- 
idly building  this  distribution  net- 
work. 

The  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Aeronautical  Electronics  is 
Sherman  E.  Crites,  who  with  his  wife 
and  children  live  at  Pine  Hall  Farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Crites  was  elected  President  of  Aero- 
tron  in  1962  and  became  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  also  in  1964. 
He  is  a  native  of  Nebraska  and  at- 
tended M.I.T.  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity, receiving  his  B.S.  and  Mas- 
ter's degrees  in  engineering.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  and  was  an  associate 
professor  at  Texas  A  &  M  where  he 
taught  for  three  years  before  joining 
General  Electric  Company  in  1949. 
Mr.  Crites  came  to  Aerotron  from 
ITT-Kellogg's  Transmission  Products 
Division  in  Raleigh  where  he  was 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
— a  position  he  had  held  for  three 
years. 

Others  officers  of  the  company  are 
Henry  T.  Hicks  III  of  Raleigh,  Treas- 
urer, and  Worth  White  of  Raleigh, 
Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH 


REFLECTOR    COMPANY 

.MANUFACTURERS  OF  FLUORESCENT  AND  INCANDESCENT  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 


Pittsburgh  Reflector  Company  was 
founded  in  1910  under  the  name  of 
"Prismatic  Mirror  and  Reflector 
Company."  It  consisted  of  a  small 
glass  processing  plant  located  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In  1915, 
the  plant  was  moved  to  Irwin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  at  that  time  a  new 
process  was  developed  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  silvered  glass  reflectors 
for  use  primarily  as  show  window 
luminaries.  The  process  allowed  the 
use  of  standard  Mazda  lamp  sources 
and  the  glass  reflectors  were  optically 
designed  to  create  both  asymmetric 
and  symmetric  distribution  patterns 
of  the  light  emitted.  As  requirements 
grew,  more  and  more  designs  of  glass 
reflectors  were  added  to  the  line,  along 
with  auxiliary  components  for  their 
use  and  mounting;  and,  over  the  years, 
the  company  prospered  materially 

Skilled  workmanship,  the  result  of 
these  many  years  of  experience  and 
training,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  quality  of  Pittsburgh  Permaflec- 
tor  products.  All  the  various  processes 
in  the  production  of  this  complete 
line  of  lighting  equipment  are  per- 
formed in  the  home  plant  to  include 
designing,  product  tooling,  process- 
ing, painting,  packaging  and  ship- 
ping. Every  operation,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product,  is  su- 
pervised by  veteran   craftsmen,   some 


of  whom  have  been  with  the  company 
since  its  inception  and  who  take  a 
personal  interest  and  great  pride  in 
their  work. 

With  the  advent  of  fluorescent 
lamps  as  a  light  source,  the  company 
naturally  turned  to  the  design  and 
development  of  this  type  of  material 
and  rapidly  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field  in  this  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  addition  of  fluorescent 
lighting  luminaries  to  the  nationally 
recognized  incandescent  Permaflector 
types  created  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  company,  and  sales  representa- 
tives were  established  in  all  the  ma- 
jor cities  in  the  country,  not  to  men- 
tion a  few  foreign  outlets. 

Management  Reorganized 

Following  World  War  II,  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
competitive  manufacturers  in  the 
field  and  competition  became  extreme- 
ly keen,  with  the  fluorescent  types 
becoming  the  major  market  in  dollar 
income,  although  the  actual  number 
of  items  produced  in  the  incandescent 
Permaflector  line  was  about  equal. 

In  late  1959,  a  new  management 
group  took  over  the  company  at  a 
time  when  income  was  at  a  quite  low 
ebb.  Following  a  rapid  but  painstak- 
ingly thorough  analysis  of  production 


Pittsburgh's  current  lighting  line  consists  of  several  thousand  different  types  of  fixtures,  includ- 
ing fluorescent,  incandescent  and  Mercury.  The  company  has  recently  begun  production  of 
church   lighting    fixtures   and    products    are    vastly    different   than    those   produced    in   early    days. 
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Company  officials  report  Pittsburgh's  vol- 
ume in  1965  is  higher  than  expected  and 
they    look    for    an    outstanding    sales    year. 

capabilities  and  market  potential,  the 
company's  new  management,  under 
Mr.  V.  E.  Oswald,  was  completely 
reorganized.  One  of  the  features  in- 
sisted upon  by  management  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  firm's  long  estab- 
lished reputation  for  quality  products 
and  service.  It  was  impressed  upon 
all  personnel  that  profit  goals  should 
replace  mere  sales  volume  objectives. 
Through  these  management  efforts, 
Pittsburgh  Reflector  Company  has 
successfully  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  expand  and  realize  substantial 
advances  in  the  industry.  Continued 
growth   appears   to   be   a   certainty. 

As  company  President,  Mr.  Oswald 
pointed  out  that  quality  cutting  is 
rampant  in  the  lighting  industry.  He 
stated  that  "the  marginal  manufac- 
turer cuts  price  by  cutting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fixture.  Two  fixtures  will 
fill  the  same  space  in  the  ceiling,"  he 
continues,  "but  one  may  weigh  twice 
as  much  and  give  twice  the  service 
life.  Pittsburgh  Reflector  Company 
makes  the  better  ones  and  we  have 
been  able  to  convince  our  customers 
that  they  are  the  better  ones  to  buy." 
Taken  the  Lead 

While  Pittsburgh  Reflector  Com- 
pany's current  line  is  vastly  different 
from  the  narrow  line  that  established 
the  firm  in  its  early  days,  several  of 
its  oldest  products  are  still  being 
made  and  still  producing  profits,  and 
improvements     are     constantly    being 


made  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  equip- 
ment types. 

While  maintaining  this  and  other 
profitable  older  items,  Pittsburgh  Re- 
flector Company,  by  constant  research 
and  design  development,  has  stayed 
abreast  of  the  ever-changing  lighting 
market.  In  the  recent  past,  the  com- 
pany has  taken  the  lead  in  some 
areas.  Its  current  line  consists  of  sev- 
eral thousand  different  types  and 
styles  of  fixtures — fluorescent,  incan- 
descent and  mercury.  Included  are 
recessed  strip,  luminous  ceiling  fluor- 
escents,  and  all  types  of  troffer — 
standard  and  air  handling,  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  residential  lumi- 
naries. Another  specialty  was  the 
addition  of  a  complete  line  of  church 
lighting    fixtures. 

Another  new  added  item  in  a  slight- 
ly different  field  was  the  addition  of 
a  line  of  electric  baseboard  and  area 
heating  units.  These  are  called  the 
"Therma-flector"  line  and  offer  the 
great  advantage,  over  competitive 
items,  of  smaller  size,  contemporary 
appearance  and  complete  marketabil- 
ity in  "watts  per  dollar  of  installed 
cost." 

Diversifies 

In  April  of  1964,  the  company  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  Caro- 
lina Metal  Products  Corporation, 
which  is  a  separate  manufacturing 
outlet  producing  aluminum  metal  sid- 
ing and  certain  specialty  items  of  a 
similar  nature.  Carolina's  aluminum 
metal  siding  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  "Pittsburgh  Lock"  and  enjoys  a 
reputation  of  being  the  highest  qual- 
ity in  the  field.  It  is  manufactured 
rigidly  to  architectural  specifications 
and  is  a  premium  siding  but  priced 
at  standard  costs.  Carolina  Metal 
Products  Corporation  also  manufac- 
tures folding  metal  chairs,  stop  signs 
for  school  buses,  and  specializes  in 
custom  metal  stamping  work.  It  is 
equipped  to  handle  sheet  metal  stamp- 
ing work  requiring  300  tons'  capacity 
and  standard  brake  forming  to  12 
feet  long.  Of  course,  it  specializes 
also  in  its  design  and  engineering 
facilities  since  Carolina  Metal  Prod- 
ucts boasts  a  complete  service  in  cus- 
tomer  satisfaction. 

Under  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Mr.  Oswald,  the  company  now  has 
control  of  the  corporate  stock  of 
Electric  Manufacturing  and  Repair 
Company,  a  stable,  profitable  concern 
engaged  in  the  remanufacturing  and 
repair  of  electric  motors,  armatures 
and  coils.  Electric  Manufacturing  and 
Repair  Company  operates  primarily 
in  the  local  metronolitan  area.  With 
all  of  these  facilities  working  in  a 
completely  cooperative  effort,  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is  indeed  bright. 

A  Whopping  Measure 

With  regard  to  personnel  and  labor 


relations,  the  company,  since  its  re- 
organization, has  enjoyed  the  fullest 
cooperation.  Added  to  the  vigorous 
and  aggressive  new  management,  the 
working  atmosphere  of  the  company 
has  been  the  best  in  its  history.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Fink,  the  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  company,  gave  his  com- 
ments as  follows: 

"It  is  a  group  effort  that  gives  us 
the  edge  over  competition.  First  of 
all,  we  make  top  quality  products; 
then  we  add  a  whopping  measure  of 
customer  service.  To  do  it,  we  hold 
staff  meetings  each  day.  Serious  con- 
sideration is  given  to  engineering, 
production  and  financial  problems, 
and  suggestions  from  both  manage- 
ment and  the  production  people  are 
aired  and  discussed,  and  decisions 
made.  Because  everyone  gets  into  the 
act,  each  tries  just  a  little  harder. 
That  is  the  real  difference — the  little 
bit  extra  comes  out  in  better  service 
and  relations.  It  helps  us  keep  old 
customers  and  assures  our  getting 
new  ones." 

In  the  closing  paragraph  from  the 
letter  introducing  our  Annual  Report 
for   1964,   Mr.   Oswald   stated   that: 

"We  enter  the  year  1965  with  con- 
fidence and  optimism;  confidence  that 
we  shall  maintain  and  improve  our 
sales  and  production  quotas;  opti- 
mism that  our  balanced  program  of 
sales,  merchandising  and  manufactur- 
ing will  realize  a  significant  profit 
volume  from  these  activities.  Our 
newest  plant  at  Sanford,  with  the 
consolidated  operation  of  Pittsburgh 
with  Carolina,  will  result  in  effi- 
cient production  and  plant  manage- 
ment to  provide  a  stronger  and  more 
competitive  production  facility.  With 
effective  sales  and  production  pro- 
grams in  the  year  1965,  we  look  for- 
ward  to  further  gains." 

Industrial  Climate 

Pittsburgh  Reflector  Company,  in 
consolidating  the  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities of  the  Carolina  Metal  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  and  Pittsburgh  Re- 
flector Company  in  its  brand  new 
plant  at  Sanford,  North  Carolina,  has 
become  a  fullfledged  citizen  of  the 
State.  Its  choice  in  locating  in  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  the  Carolinas  was  made  be- 
cause it  is  convinced  that  North  Caro- 
lina offers  fine  industrial  climate  for 
future  growth  and  economic  potential. 
It  is  mindful  of  its  responsibilities  asj 
a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  thusj 
contributing  to  the  overall  economic 
growth  and  employment  potential  of 
the   state. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1965  just 
completed,  the  outlook  in  sales  volume 
is  even  higher  than  anticipated,  ancj 
all  indications  are  that  the  year  196f ; 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  outstandj 
ing  ones  in  the  long  history  of  th<j 
company. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY 

By  Carl  L.  Smith 
General  Manager,  International  Resistance   Company,  Boone,  N.  C. 


Forty  years  ago,  in  1925,  in  a  little 
back  room  off  the  campus,  two  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  professors 
found  that  ordinary  India  or  black 
drawing-  ink  when  loaded  on  glass 
filament  made  an  excellent  resistive 
element.  They  also  found  themselves 
in  business! 

And  that  business,  which  now  cov- 
ers the  entire  free  world,  has  a  long 
association  with   North   Carolina. 

The  discoverers  were  Dr.  Harold 
Pender  and  Dr.  John  H.  Muller.  The 
business  .  .  .  International  Resistance 
Company.  The  association  with  North 
Carolina,  however,  started  years  ear- 
lier, in  1879,  for  Dr.  Pender,  then 
Dean  of  the  Moore  School  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  "Tarheel"  born 
in  Tarboro.  A  member  of  a  prominent 
North  Carolina  family,  several  en- 
terprises in  the  State  bear  Dr.  Pen- 
der's name;  in  fact,  the  eastern  coun- 
ty is  named  in  its  honor. 

Dr.  Muller  was  a  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Department  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

For   Radio   Exclusively 

In  those  early  days,  the  demand  for 
resistors,  a  device  which  opposes  the 
flow  of  electricity,  was  just  begin- 
ning a  rapid  growth  as  the  result  of 
the  1922  introduction  of  radio  broad- 
casting. 

At  the  inception  of  the  corporation, 
resistors  were  produced  for  the  radio 
industry  exclusively.  The  company 
had  one  product  only,  and  very  few 
customers,  with  one  customer  ac- 
counting for  approximately  85  per 
cent  of  its  production.  This  situation 
existed  until  1930  when  it  was  decid- 
ed to  develop  products  for  other  in- 
dustries in  addition   to   radio. 

Until  1948  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  company  was  to  be  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  more  types  of  re- 
sistors than  any  company  in  the 
world.  At  that  time  the  decision  was 
made  that  diversification  of  products 


should  be  extended  to  items  that  were 
not  resistors. 

The  diversification  program  was 
accelerated  through  acquisitions  in 
the  1950's;  and  although  numerous 
products  are  now  manufactured,  the 
principle  ones  are  still  resistors. 

In  1952,  27  years  after  its  incor- 
poration, the  Philadelphia-based  firm, 
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A  variety  of  products  at  IRC:  precision 
wirewound,  flat  wirewound  power,  and 
high  frequency  resistors  (top  to  bottom). 
Production  started  at  the  Boone  plant  in 
1954  and  today  employment  has  more 
than    doubled,    reaching    400    workers. 


in  line  with  government  requests  to 
decentralize,  returned  to  the  native 
State  of  one  of  its  founders  -  -  - 
North  Carolina.  During  the  fall  of 
that  year,  it  acquired  almost  70  acres 
of  land  in  Asheville  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  manufacturing  plant.  Oper- 
ations  started   in   that  plant  in   1953. 

Success  In  Asheville 

After  several  years  of  successful 
operation,  the  Asheville  facility  was 
sold  in  1959;  but  the  products  of  that 
plant  are  still  marketed  by  IRC 
through  its  chain  of  over  1800  elec- 
tronic distributors. 

The  success  of  the  Asheville  opera- 
tion convinced  IRC  management  of 
the  advantages  which  North  Carolina 
offered  to  industry.  In  July,  1953,  a 
20-acre  tract,  part  of  the  Winkler  & 
Delia  Rogers  land  adjacent  to  the 
Boone  city  limits,  was  purchased  for 
another   facility. 

On  that  Blue  Ridge  mountain  site, 
a  modern,  single-story  building  was 
constructed  of  red  brick,  steel,  and 
concrete;  35,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  were  made  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  power  wirewound  re- 
sistors, special  high  voltage  and  high 
frequency  resistors,  rectifiers,  diodes, 
and  resistors  for  other  special  appli- 
cations. Since  that  time,  the  plant 
has  doubled  in  size.  Production  start- 
ed at  Boone  in  January,  1954,  with  a 
production  force  of  about  150  em- 
ployees. Today,  the  plant  employs 
close  to  400. 

The  most  recent  expansion  accom- 
modates production  facilities  for  a 
new  film-type  resistor. 

The  resistive  element  of  this  new 
product    is    made    with    Metal    Glaze 

a  material  which  itself  was  cited 

by  Industrial  Research  Magazine  as 
one  of  the  100  most  significant  new 
technical  products  of  1963.  This  award 
is  especially  important  because  new 
products  included  all  types  of  tech- 
nical instruments,  equipment,  com- 
ponents, material  and  processes  from 
all  industries  supplying  goods  for  the 
research   field. 
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The  IRC  plant  in  Boone  where  15  types  of  products  are  made,  an  important  North  Caro- 
lina addition  to  a  company  which  today  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  electronic 
resistors.    The    Boone   operation    also    markets    IRC    products    manufacturered    in    Puerto    Rico. 


IRC  products  include  (left)  high  temperature 
power  resistors  and  plug-in  fuse  resistors.  One- 
seventh  of  these  items  used  in  the  United 
States    are    manufactured    at    IRC. 


Hundred  Variations 

At  the  Boone  plant,  more  than  15 
types  of  products  are  made,  with 
variations  running  into  the  hundreds. 
They  include :  the  award-winning 
Metal  Glaze  (film-type)  resistors, 
Boone's  newest  product,  which  find 
wide  application  in  computers;  fixed 
wirewound  resistors,  used  in  elevator 
leveling  circuits,  automobile  horn  and 
ignition  systems;  and  high  voltage 
resistors,  used  in  all  color  television 
sets. 

The  Boone  facility  also  exercises 
marketing  supervision  over  a  Puerto 
Rican  plant  which  manufactures  pre- 
cision wirewound  resistors.  These  de- 
vices find  wide  application  in  high- 
quality  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments. 

Largest  Manufacturer 

Today,  IRC  is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  a  complete  line  of 
resistors,  producing  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  all  resistors  used  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  its  li- 
censees account  for  fully  one-half  the 
resistors  used  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  The  firm  has  licensees 
in  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  England,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  West  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  Boone  plant,  the  firm  has 
seven  other  manufacturing  divisions, 
four  of  which  are  located  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Other  IRC  products  include  high  voltage 
resistors.  Selenium  dual  diodes,  microstak 
Selenium  rectifiers,  and  power  metal  glaze 
resistors.  IRC  has  seven  manufacturing 
divisions. 


The  Philadelphia  area  divisions  are: 
the  Philadelphia  Division,  which 
manufactures  general  purpose  resis- 
tors; the  Documented  Reliability  Di- 
vision, which  produces  high  reliability 
resistors  for  industry  and  the  mili- 
tary; and,  the  Instrumentation  and 
Systems  Division,  which  makes  dis- 
placement and  pressure  transducers. 

The  other  manufacturing  facilities 
are:  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Division, 
where  precision  metal  film  resistors 
are  manufactured;  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Florida)  Division,  where  a  broad 
line  of  quality  trimmer  and  precision 
potentiometers  (variable  resistors) 
are  made;  and  the  North  American 
Electronics  Division  (West  Lynn 
Mass.)  which  produces  various  semi- 
conductor products,  including  zener 
diodes  and  silicon  rectifiers. 

IRC  plant  facilities  in  the  United 
States  total  one-half  million  square 
feet. 

Sales  offices  are  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
with  representatives  headquartered  ir 
15  other  major  market  areas  through 
out  the  country. 
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Sunbeam's    new    $1.5    million    electric    shaver    production    plant    near    Elkin,     North     Carolina 
especially    designed   and    built    to    produce    both    regular   and    cordless    Shavemaster    shavers. 


Within  the  past  year  the  Sunbeam 
Corporation,  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  premium  qual- 
ity portable  electric  appliances,  has 
built  one  new  ultra-modern  plant  in 
North  Carolina  and  has  a  second 
under  construction.  The  company  pre- 
sently employs  about  700  persons  in 
the  state. 

The  appliance  firm's  move  into 
North  Carolina  was  described  by  Sun- 
beam President  R.  P.  Gwinn  as  "an 
important  step  in  a  corporate-wide 
product  specialization  program." 
State  officials,  such  as  Governor  Dan 
K.  Moore,  see  the  expansion  as  "a 
healthy  diversification  for  the  state's 
economic  climate.' 

"We  are  both  proud  and  pleased," 
Governor  Moore  said,  "that  a  corpor- 
ation of  the  stature  of  Sunbeam  has 
shown  it  has  confidence  in  North 
Carolina's  future  by  building  two 
plants  here." 


First  Plant  in  N.  C. 

At  Elkin,  Sunbeam  has  completed 
construction  of  a  $1.5  million,  one 
story  plant  and  is  producing  both  the 
regular  and  new  cordless  lines  of 
electric  Sunbeam  Shavemasters  for 
men  and  Lady  Sunbeam  shavers  for 
women,  Barney  Case,  group  co-ordi- 
rator  for  the  company,  said. 

The  117,000-square-foot  plant, 
located  on  North  Carolina  Route  268, 
three  miles  east  of  Elkin,  overlooks 
the  Yadkin  River.  It  presently  em- 
ploys approximately  625  persons — 
all  locally  recruited  by  Sunbeam  and 
trained  by  the  company  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Industrial  Commission's  training  pro- 
gram, Case  said. 

The  Elkin  plant  is  fully  air  condi- 
tioned, as  are  all  Sunbeam  plants  in 
the  South,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
industrial    plants    in    North    Carolina 


At  Sunbeam's   opening    in    Elkin,   visitors   saw   the   firm's   full    line    of    portable    appliances,    includ- 
ing   electric    toothbrushes    now     being     manufactured     at    the     new    Sunbeam     plant    in    Ahoskie. 


equipped  with  all-electric  heating, 
Case  pointed  out.  William  J. 
McCarthy,  a  veteran  production  ex- 
pert, with  a  backgroond  of  exper- 
ience in  various  Sunbeam  plants,  has 
been  named  plant  manager. 

Case  emphasized  that  the  Elkin 
plant  had  been  built  to  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  Sun- 
beam's new  lines  of  electric  shavers 
for  both  men  and  women. 

"The  Elkin  plant  has  been  espec- 
ially designed  and  constructed  to  be 
the  most  modern,  most  efficient  fac- 
ility in  the  world  for  electric  shave 
production,"   he   declared. 

Strong  public  acceptance  and  de- 
mand for  another  newly  introduced 
Sunbeam  appliance — the  cordless 
electric  toothbrush — was  responsible 
for  construction  of  the  second  Sun- 
beam plant  in  North  Carolina,  Case 
said. 

Pilot   Production  in  Ahoskie 

Ground  was  broken  last  March  in 
Ahoskie  for  a  one-story  140,000- 
square-foot  plant  that  will  cost  more 
than  $2  million  when  it  is  completed 
and  equipped  by  late  summer. 

Construction  of  the  plant  has  been 
pushed  on  an  "overtime"  6-and-7-day 
work  week,  Case  explained,  in  an 
effort  to  start  large  scale  production 
of  electric  cordless  toothbrushes  by 
early  September.  Production  at  the 
Ahoskie  plant  will  be  devoted  entire- 
ly to  the  electric  toothbrushes,  Case 
said.  In  line  with  Sunbeam's  special- 
ization program,  the  plant  has  been 
designed  to  produce  electric  tooth- 
brushes as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Although  the  Ahoskie  plant  is 
months  away  from  completion,  Case 
has  announced  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ray  Goldschmidt,  who  has 
been  appointed  plant  manager,  Sun- 
beam has  already  started  pilot  pro- 
duction of  the  new  toothbrush. 

A  temporary  production  line  has 
been  set  up  in  leased  quarters  in  the 
Basnight  Tobacco  Warehouse,  Ahos- 
kie. Sunbeam  has  recruited  approxi- 
mately 50  employees  from  the  general 
area  and  again  in  cooperation  with 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Com- 
mission is  giving  them  on-the-job 
training  in  pilot  production  to  have 
them  ready  for  full  scale  production 
as  soon  as  the  new  factory  building- 
is  ready.  Planned  employment  when 
the  plant  is  completed  will  be  about 
500  persons. 

In  announcing  Sunbeam's  expans- 
ion in  North  Carolina,  Gwinn  noted 
the  portable  appliance  business  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of 
the  economy. 

"During  1964,  sales  of  electric 
shavers  and  electric  toothbrushes 
showed  substantial  gains  over  the 
previous  year,"  he  said. 

"They     contributed     materially     in 
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helping  Sunbeam  Corporation  to  reach 
new  all-time  record  highs  in  earnings 
and  sales  during  this  period." 

Gwinn  said  Sunbeam  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  role  as  a  leader  in  the 
portable  appliance  industry — and  had 
been  able  to  establish  such  plants  as 
those  at  Elkin  and  Ahoskie — because 
of  its  high  quality  standards  and  its 
ability  to  create  new  product  innova- 
tions and  designs  in  keeping  with  the 
times. 

"We  see  expansion  in  North 
Carolina  as  a  mutually  beneficial 
move  for  both  North  Carolina  and 
Sunbeam,"  Gwinn  said.  "All  indica- 
tions are  that  Sunbeam  will  share 
fully  in  the  continuing  expansion  of 
the  nation's   economy." 

"We  are  highly  confident  that  new 
records  will  be  set  in  both  sales  and 
earnings  for  this  year — and  shavers 
and  toothbrushes  will  contribute  an 
important  share." 

During  this  year  Sunbeam  has 
budgeted  approximately  $9  million  in 
capital  expenditures,  mostly  for  new 
manufacturing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

Operating  on  a  worldwide  bas:s, 
Sunbeam  now  has  manufacturing 
plants  and  distribution  organizations 
in  12  countries  on  four  continents,  in 
addition  to  its  domestic  operations 
in  the  United  States. 

Started  With  Horse  Clipping  Machine 

Sunbeam  was  founded  in  1893  to 
manufacture  a  mechanical  horse  clip- 
ping machine  in  Chicago.  It  added 
new  products  as  it  grew,  then  diver- 
sified into  the  appliance  field  in  1910 
by  manufacturing  an  electric  flat 
iron. 

Today  Sunbeam  Corporation  has 
more  than  13,000  employees  world- 
wide. The  Chicago  based  firm  has  35 
subsidiaries,  divisions  or  affiliated 
companies,  13  of  them  in  the  U.S. 
and  22  in  foreign  nations. 

Its  products  range  from  electric 
sheep  shearers  to  full  lines  of  house- 
hold appliances,  home  floor  care 
equipment,  electric  clocks,  lawn  and 
garden  care  items,  industrial  heat 
treating  furnaces,  aircraft  instru- 
ments  and   aerospace   components. 

The  name  "Sunbeam"  has  become 
synonomous  with  some  of  the  best 
known  product  innovations  it  has 
pioneered  such  as  the  governor- 
controlled  Sunbeam  Mixmaster  food 
mixer,  automatic  toasters,  controlled 
heat  immersible  fry  pans  and,  of 
course,  the  Sunbeam  "Shavemaster" 
and  its  companion  "Lady  Sunbeam." 

Sunbeam's  sales  in  fiscal  1964-65 
reached  a  record  high  of  $230.9 
million.  The  company  expects  to  pass 
the  $300  million  mark  in  sales  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

Important  factors  in  Sunbeam's 
(See   SUNBEAM,  page   54) 


Ranch  Craft  Originals  Began 
In  Dunning  Dining  Room 


By  D.  W.  Brockman 


The  Old  North  State's  preeminence 
in  the  furniture  industry  has  gone 
unchallenged  for  many  years.  Within 
the  past  year,  however,  a  new  indus- 
try has  begun  in  North  Carolina  that 
may  give  the  State  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  lamp  and  accessory  busi- 
ness as  well.  The  name  of  the  com- 
pany is  Donning  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
its  main  line  and  preoccupation  at  the 
moment  is  its  Ranch  Craft  lamp  line. 

John  M.  Dunning,  III,  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  new  company, 
and  is  also  the  chief  designer  of  the 
solid  oak  lamps  the  company  manu- 
factures in  its  headquarters  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  connection  between  the  well- 
established  furniture  industry  and  the 
newly  formed  Ranch  Craft  lamp  com- 
pany is  no  accident.  A  number  of 
considerations  impelled  Mr.  Dunning 
to  begin  his  company,  but  among  the 
major  concerns  was  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  major  lamp  manufactur- 
ers south  of  Philadelphia.  In  addition, 
Ranch  Craft  is  capitalizing  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
North  Carolina  furniture  industry  by 
utilizing  many  of  the  techniques,  such 
as  hand  rubbed  distressed  finishes, 
and  other  ideas  originally  conceived 
in  the  furniture  industry. 

Beyond  these,  however,  Ranch 
Craft  is  also  using  techniques  that 
have  never  before  been  applied  to  the 
lamp  business.  Some  of  these  ideas 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  auto- 
motive industry  where  mechanization 
and  automatic  production  lines  have 
made  mass  production  feasible  and 
profitable  for  that  industry.  In  the 
near  future,  when  Ranch  Craft  Lamp 
expands  into  recently  acquired  addi- 
tional facilities,  those  facilities  will 
include  an  automatic  production  line 
capable  of  producing  up  to  1,000  lamps 
each  day. 

Ranch  Craft  Lamps  began  as  an 
idea  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  John 
M.  Dunning  early  in  1964.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Dunning  was  a  manufactur- 
er's representative  for  several  lines 
of  furniture  in  the  Carolina  and 
Virginia  territories.  It  wasn't  until 
late  June,  1964,  immediately  after  the 
Chicago  Furniture  Market,  that  Mr. 
Dunning  decided  to  go  ahead  with  his 
plans  and  hopes  of  establishing  a 
lamp-manufacturing  business  in  North 
Carolina.  Using  electrical  parts  ob- 
tained    from     manufacturers     in    the 


Chicago  area  during  his  trip  to  the 
market,  as  well  as  solid  oak  wood 
turnings  manufactured  locally  to  his 
own  specifications,  Mr.  Dunning  began 
assembling  the  original  Ranch  Craft 
lamps.  The  original  manufacturing 
facilities  were  the  Dunning's  dining 
room  where  the  five  Dunning  children 
(now  six)  and  Mrs.  Dunning  took  an 
active  interest  and  an  active  part  in 
the  Dunning  assembly  line. 

The  frantic  pace  of  creating  hand- 
made samples  continued  during  the 
early  part  of  July  until  the  big  furni- 
ture market  began  in  High  Point,  N. 
C.  Several  versions  of  the  original 
Ranch  Craft  lamps  were  available  for 
display  at  the  market.  Those  samples 
were  enthusiastically  received  and 
endorsed  by  both  exhibitors  and  the 
buyers  at  that  market  because  of 
their  obvious  value  as  complements 
to  the  oak  furniture  lines  that  have 
become  increasingly  popular  in  recent 
years. 

Now  that  his  judgement  about  the 
commercial  appeal  of  solid  oak  lamps 
had  been  vindicated,  it  became  necess- 
ary for  Mr.  Dunning  to  begin  making 
speedy  arrangements  to  begin  manu- 
facture of  the  lamps  that  had  been 
so  well  received  at  the  High  Point 
market.  He  contacted  Thomas  J. 
Lalumondier,  a  friend  who  is  a  former 
salesman  for  paper  products,  and  the 
two  of  them  began  to  take  the  necess- 
ary steps  to  set  Ranch  Craft  lamps 
into  operation. 

Tom  is  now  vice  president  of  the 
company,  but  at  the  time  he  and  his 
new  employer  spent  a  week  in  the 
New  York  area  trying  to  learn  all 
they  could  about  manufacturing 
lamps,  as  well  as  setting  up  suppliers 
for  the  line.  He  was  a  confused  young- 
man  attempting  to  learn  everything 
he  could  about  the  lamp  business. 

Jane  Travis,  Mr.  Dunning's  secre- 
tary, was  another  early  addition  to 
the  Ranch  Craft  lamp  family.  Jane 
remembers  being  interviewed  for  her 
job  in  late  July  or  early  August,  1964. 
At  the  time  she  discussed  employment 
possibilities  with  Dunning  and  Lalum- 
ondier, they  conducted  the  interview 
seated  on  barrels  in  an  area  that  has 
since  become  an  extraordinary  manu- 
facturing facility.  When  Mrs.  Travis! 
began  her  employment  she  remembers, 
"All  I  had  was  a  typewriter.  There  < 
was  no  stationery  except  Mr.  Dunn- 
ing's personal  stationery.  I  didn't  evenj 
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Presently  the  Dunning  line  includes  TOO  different  lamp  styles.  Here,  an 
employe  hand  wires  "country  look"  lamps.  A  planned  assembly  line 
will    make    it   possible   to   produce   at   least    1000    lamps   a   day. 


The  automatic  finishing  facilities  where  solid  oak  lamp  bases  are 
prepared.  From  a  one-man  operation,  the  company  has  now  grown 
to    include    15    employees   and    is    represented    across    the    United    States. 


From   raw    lumber   to   fnished    product,   the  entire    manufacturing    process 
is    handled    at    the    Dunning     plant.    "Ranch    Craft"    is    its    major    line. 


DUNNING 


Automation  has  greatly  facilitated  Dunning  production.  Dunning 
lamps  have  been  we1'  received  across  the  nation  and  the  company's 
founder    and    president    continues    to    design    all    new    lamp    lines. 


have  a  desk!  At  the  time  I  came  to 
work,  the  only  desk  in  the  office  was 
Mr.  Lalumondier's." 

Besides  the  three  people  in  the 
office,  the  only  other  employee  of 
Ranch  Craft  lamps  at  that  time  was 
one  man  in  the  manufacturing  area 
of  the  shop.  By  contrast,  today's  pay- 
roll numbers  15  workers,  counting- 
president  Dunning  who  continues  to 
do  his  own  designing  of  new  lamp 
lines. 

This  extraordinary  growth  in  less 
than  a  year  has  been  possible  because 
the  line  has  been  so  well  received  by 
major  department  and  furniture 
stores  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other.  Sales  representatives  now 
represent  the  young  company  in  all 
48  of  the  continen- 
tal United  States 
in  addition  to  sales 
to  major  stores  in 
Canada.  Ranch 
Craft  Lamp  also 
anticipates  adding 
a  salesman  in  Ha- 
waii in  the  near 
future.  Besides  its 
rapidly  expanding 
sales  throughout 
the  United  States, 
Ranch  Craft  Lamp  also  went  "inter- 
national" briefly  with  a  sale  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  original  hand-made  samples 
from  the  Dunning  dining  room  have 
now  expanded  into  more  than  100 
styles  of  table,  decorator,  and  accent 
lamps,  all  in  solid  oak  with  hand- 
robbed  distressed  furniture  finish. 
"Country  look"  lamps  and  Mediter- 
ranean styles  predominate  in  the 
lamp  line  manufactured  by  Ranch 
Craft.  The  frustrating  attempts  to 
wire  the  original  hand-made  samples 
have  given  way  now  to  production 
line  wiring  using  cords  and  switches 
that  have  all  been  approved  by  under- 
writers laboratories. 

Ranch  Craft  Lamp  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  an  obvious  commer- 
cial success.  That  success  has  per- 
mitted it  to  grow  from  a  one-man 
operation  to  its  present  15-man  pay- 
roll. What  is  not  so  obvious,  except 
to  those  who  know  the  company  best, 
is  that  Ranch  Craft  Lamp  is  also  a 
local  civic  success.  The  company  has 
met  its  new-found  civic  responsibil- 
ities head  on.  In  addition  to  its  15 
full-time  employees,  students  from  a 
local  vocational  school  are  also  en- 
gaged in  a  training  program  associ- 
ated with  the  company.  In  the  pro- 
gram students  work  half  days  and 
attend  vocational  high  school  classes 
during  the  remaining  half  day.  Dur- 
ing peak  labor  load  requirements,  such 
as  inventory  and  seasonal  rushes, 
Ranch     Craft     Lamp     also     employs 

(See  RANCH,  page  54) 
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COMPANY 


By  George  L.  Athanas,  President 


The  MAC  Panel  Company,  a  fully 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Adams- 
Millis  Corporation,  is  located  in  High 
Point.  The  history  of  MAC  Panel 
can  very  well  serve  as  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  successful  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  one  of  our  newest  indus- 
tries. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1958 
as  the  first  independent  manufacturer 
of  data  processing  control  panels  and 
wires.  It  continues  as  the  largest  in 
this  field,  although  competition  from 
other  small  independents  has  been 
extreme.  An  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ventional control  panel  business  was 
the  formation  of  our  original  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Division,  pro- 
ducing a  specialized  type  of  plug- 
board programming  system  for  use 
by  the  computer  and  aerospace  indus- 


A  rotogravure  coating  cylinder  is  in- 
spected by  a  special  microscope  to  insure 
proper      coatinn      thickness      to     the      tape. 
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tries.  One  of  our  largest  customers 
for  these  products  is  NASA,  which 
uses  our  systems  extensively  through- 
out their  world-wide  satellite  and 
missile  tracking  complex. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
demand  for  the  more  conventional 
data  processing  supply  items  would 
steadily  decrease  as  computers  dis- 
placed the  large,  elaborate  punched 
card  installations,  the  decision  was 
made  to  develop  a  new  supply  item 
which  would  grow  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  the  growth  of  the  com- 
puters themselves.  The  obvious  prod- 
uct was  magnetic  tape. 

$100  Million  Market 

Today  MAC  Panel  Company  is 
probably  the  fastest  growing  mag- 
netic tape  company  in  the  United 
States.  Our  facilities  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  modern  and  well 
equipped  of  any  in  cur  industry. 
However,  the  development  and  even- 
tual acceptance  of  our  tape  by  the 
user  evolved  over  many  months  of 
research  and  product  improvement. 
The  manufacture  of  quality  magnetic 
tape  is  an  extremely  specialized 
process.  There  are  but  a  few  tape 
manufacturers  supplying  a  current 
100  million  dollar  market.  This  mar- 
ket is  expected  to  increase  to  annual 
sales  of  $200   million  by   1970. 

The  acquisition  and  training  of 
people  was  one  problem  which  had 
to  be  overcome.  Necessarily,  certain 
skilled  personnel,  engineers,  chem- 
ists, and  technicians  had  to  be  lured 
away  from  companies  already  in  the 
magnetic  tape  business.  But  by  and 
large  most  of  our  personnel  are  local 
labor  with  diversified  backgrounds  in 
many  varied  occupations.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  North  Carolina  labor 
force  that  our  new  employees  proved 


to  be  so  trainable  and  adaptable  to 
a  series  of  new,  complex  manufactur- 
ing  processes. 

Tape-making  machinery  is  all  spe- 
cial purpose,  specially  designed  to 
perform  the  intricate  steps  required 
to  attain  the  finished  product.  Essen- 
tially magnetic  tape  is  made  by 
spreading  a  thin  coating  of  iron 
oxide  on  the  surface  of  a  plastic, 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  polyester- 
base  film.  The  resultant  tiny  iron 
particles  can  then  be  magnetized  in 
a  pre-determined  coded  pattern  to  re- 
cord numbers  and  letters  in  a  coded 
form.  The  tape  drives  of  the  com- 
puter are  the  devices  that  actually 
record,  or  "write,"  the  information 
on  the  magnetic  tape  by  magnetizing 
tiny  areas  of  the  tape  surface.  These 
same  tape  drives  in  turn  can  "read" 
the  coded  information  previously 
written  on  the  tape,  and  transfer  the 
information  to  the  computer's  central 
processor  for  the  desired  calculations. 

Sophisticated   Manufacture 

The  basic  steps  in  the  manufacture 
of  magnetic  tape  may  be  categorized 
in  the  following  manner : 

Clear  uncoated  polyester-base  film 
must  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
iron  oxide.  In  order  to  apply  the 
oxide  to  this  plastic  base  material, 
the  oxide  must  be  prepared  in  a  fluid 
form.  Mix  preparation  involves  the 
mixing  of  the  purest  iron  oxide  with 
various  resins,  binders,  and  solvents. 
The  iron  oxide  is  literally  "homoge- 
nized" in  giant  mixers  and  agitators 
until  each  iron  particle  is  microscopic 
in    size    and   symmetrically   perfect. 

The  liquid  iron  oxide  is  applied  to 
2500'  long,  12"  wide  rolls  of  polyester 
film.  A  thin  oxide  coating,  only 
.00041"  thick,  is  rolled  on  to  the  poly- 
ester film,  which  is  itself  only  .0015" 
thick.  A  rotogravure  cylinder  is  used 


Demanding  high  precision  work,  master 
rolls  of  magnetic  tape  are  slit  into  com- 
puter size  reels.  Manufacture  is  extremely 
specialized    in    this    kind    of    process. 


to  apply  the  oxide  in  a  precisely 
measured   manner. 

This  rotogravure  cylinder  is  simi- 
lar to  cylinders  used  in  the  printing- 
industry.  However,  our  tolerances  are 
much  more  critical,  and  the  control 
of  the  cylinder  requires  exacting  and 
continuous  attention.  As  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  the  rotogravure 
method  of  coating  magnetic  tape  is 
the  most  sophisticated  and  advanced 
of  several  alternate  methods.  How- 
ever, once  the  method  is  mastered,  a 
higher  quality  tape  can  be  manufac- 
tured, showing  marked  advantage 
over  competitive   products. 

While  the  oxide  coating  is  still  wet, 
it  travels  through  a  powerful  electro- 
magnetic field  so  that  each  tiny  oxide 
particle  is  oriented  in  a  magnetic 
North-South    direction. 

The  freshly  coated  tape  (we  may 
call  it  that  now)  passes  through  a 
four  stage  oven,  controlled  by  stage 
to  insure  proper  drying  rates.  It  is 
then  rolled  on  "take-up  rolls"  as  it 
comes  from  the  oven.  The  "take-up" 
operation  also  involves  surface  treat- 
ment of  the  newly  coated  tape  to  give 
it  hardness,  smoothness,  and  long- 
wearing    characteristics. 


Each  reel  of  magnetic  tape  is  carefully 
packaged  in  a  polyethelene  bag  and  indi- 
vidual plastic  case  and  serialized  for 
control    purposes.   Tape    is   2500'   feet    long. 


The  12"  wide  tape,  known  as  the 
master  roll,  is  slit  into  Vz"  wide  com- 
puter size  reels  of  tape.  Precision 
cutting  blades  cut  the  tape  cleanly  to 
avoid  ragged  edges.  You  may  recog- 
nize the  physical  control  problems 
involved  by  visualizing  half  a  mile 
of  V2"  wide  strips  being  cut.  Each 
strip  must  be  perfectly  straight 
throughout  its  2500'  length.  To  insure 
this  straightness,  precise  guiding  with 
air  and  electronic  sensing  is  used. 

Every  reel  of  tape  is  completely 
inspected  both  visually,  and  by  elec- 
tronic testers  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose.  These  testers  scan  each 
inch  of  tape  throughout  its  entire 
length.  If  a  flaw  of  any  kind  is  de- 
tected at  any  one  of  many  inspection 
stations,  the  reel  of  tape  is  rejected. 
Special  equipment  washes  the  tape 
to  remove  microscopic  slitting  dust. 
Aluminum  reflective  markers  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  reel.  This  "tells"  the  computer 
when  to  start  and  stop  writing  on  the 
tape. 

Each  reel  is  carefully  cleaned  be- 
fore being  placed  in  a  clear  plastic 
can.  The  can  is  then  sealed  in  a  poly- 
ethylene bag,  and  placed  in  a  ship- 
ping carton. 

Watch  Us  Keep  Growing 

Magnetic  tape  technology  contin- 
ually advances  and  the  MAC  Panel 
Company  devotes  considerable  time, 
talent,  and  money  for  research  and 
development.  Presently  most  computer 
tape  is  designed  to  be  written  upon 
at  recording  densities  of  either  556 
or  800  characters  per  inch  of  tape. 
Indications  are  that  in  the  near  future 
recording  densities  of  2000-3000 
characters  per  inch  will  be  attain- 
able. This  is  the  type  of  goal  toward 
which  all  tape  manufacturers  are 
striving. 

Another  resultant  product  from  our 
R&D  efforts  is  a  magnetic  disc  for 
use  in  random  access,  mass  memory, 
storage   devices.    In    this    instance   we 


ATHANAS 

apply  the  oxide  coating  to  a  finely 
machined  metal  disc  rather  than  to  a 
roll    of    plastic    film. 

All  of  us  at  MAC  Panel  are  genu- 
inely proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  grow- 
ing electronics  industry  of  North 
Carolina.  Our  contributions  carry  the 
"Made  in  North  Carolina"  banner 
throughout  the  world,  to  the  credit  of 
both  our  Company  and  our  State.  In 
the  coming  months  and  years  our 
policy  of  aggressive  expansion  will  be 
further  intensified.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  although  we  are  still  a  young 
Company  in  a  young  industry — watch 
us   keep   growing! 


In  the  coating  room,  tape  is  coated  with 
iron  oxide,  then  sent  to  drying  ovens. 
Plant    employees   wear   lint-proof    garments. 


A  meeting  of  Mac  Panel  engineers,  chemists  and  electronic  technicians  (left)  contributes  to  the  fastest  growing  magnetic  tape  producer  in 
the  U.  S.  Tape  is  electrically  tested  (right).  The  tape  must  be  able  to  record  1.5  million  cycles  per  second.  Each  reel  is  tested  electronically  and 
visually.   Research  and  development  efforts  at  the  Mac   Panel   Company   have   developed   a    magnetic    disc   to    use    in   mass   memory   storage    devices. 
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The  Technitrol  Plant  located  at  the  Research  Triangle  park.  The  plant  was  opened  in 
1965  with  35  employes  but  the  company  plans  to  have  at  least  150  persons  employed 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  State  Industrial  Eduotion  Center  in  Durham  helped  select 
and    train   Technitrol    workers.    Only    one    of   the   initial    employes    was    hired    out    of    N.    C. 


TECHNITROL  LEADER  IN  COMPUTER  AND 
DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM  PRODUCTION 


In  1947  a  new  enterprise  opened 
for  business  in  a  small,  one  time  res- 
taurant building-  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  called  Technitrol  Engineering 
Company,  now  Technitrol  Incorporat- 
ed. Its  staff  consisted  of  the  four 
founders,  all  electrical  engineering 
graduates  of  the  Moore  School  of 
Electrical  Engineering  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  all  young  and 
all  optimistic.  Aiding  them  were  the 
wife  of  one  as  a  general  girl  Friday 
and  one  technician-wireman-mechanic- 
handyman.  As  capital  equipment  one 
could  count  four  desks,  a  drafting  ta- 
ble, a  typewriter,  a  borrowed  adding 
machine,  a  few  chairs,  a  work  bench, 
and  an  odd  assortment  of  hand  tools. 

In  1965  Technitrol  can  count  some 
800  employees,  well  equipped  plants 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Durham, 
N.  C,  and  offices  in  central  Philadel- 
phia and  Los  Angeles.  Three  of  the 
four  original  founders,  a  bit  older 
and  grayer  but  still  optimistic,  con- 
tinue to  own  and  operate  the  Com- 
pany. 


The  growth  and  success  has  been 
a  story  of  an  industry  and  people. 

The  industry  is  electronics  with 
special  relationship  to  the  computer 
and  data  processing  segments  of  that 
industry. 

The  people  are  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians; wiremen,  machinists  and  as- 
semblers; accountants  and  secretar- 
ies; salesmen  and  buyers;  mainte- 
nance men  and  janitors.  Each  through 
his  efforts  and  skills  has  helped  the 
Company  grow.  It  is  people  who  are 
counted  on  to  make  it  continue  to 
grow  with  a  growing  industry. 

First  Products 

A  contract  for  the  development  of 
a  small  low-cost  radar  for  tug  boats 
and  cabin  cruisers  was  Technitrol's 
initial  undertaking.  The  first  entrance 
into  the  computer  field  came  with  a 
contract  from  Engineering  Research 
Associates,  now  Univac  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand.  This  was  to  develop  for 
their  use  in  a  feasibility  study  a  small 


memory  device  using  mercury  dela> 
lines. 

Technitrol  was  able  to  further  its 
pioneering  work  in  a  delay  line  mem- 
ories with  a  contract  from  Philco  to 
develop  a  memory  (or  storage)  de- 
vice for  a  radar  moving  target  indi- 
cator. Eventually,  the  Company  sup- 
plied many  complete  memory  systems 
of  this  type  for  the  early  generations 
of  electronic  computers  being  built 
before  the  advent  of  commercial  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  SEAC,  the  first  oper- 
ating stored  program  computer  built 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
was  equipped  with  a  Technitrol  mem- 
ory. 

Among  other  early  computers  using 
Technitrol  memories  and  having  many 
other  parts  built  by  Technitrol  were 
the  University  of  Michigan's  MIDAC 
and  Patrick  Air  Force  Base's  FLAC 
I  and  FLAC  II,  the  forerunners  of 
Cape  Kennedy's  present  massive  com- 
plex of  computers. 

Technitrol  continues  to  operate  in 
the  field  of  custom  built  computers 
and  data  processing  systems.  Approx- 
imately 50  percent  of  its  equipment 
division   is   devoted   to   this   activity. 

Other  development  work  during  the 
early  years  of  the  company  was  car- 
ried on  at  Technitrol's  own  expense. 
From  this  developed  a  basic  patent  in 
the  computer  field  covering  the  use  of 
magnetic  drums  and  disks  for  mass 
memory  in  computer  systems.  Also 
developed  were  a  line  of  electronic 
medical  instruments  which  had  first 
been  made  as  laboratory  models  at 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  These  instruments 
filled  a  pressing  need  of  the  medical 
and  biological  sciences  during  the 
50's  and  have  aided  considerably  in 
the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning 
heart  disease  and  circulatory  ail- 
ments. 

Equipment  Division 

Meanwhile,  with  the  acquisition  of 
new  facilities  and  skills,  the  equip- 
ment division  continued  to  grow  in 
other     areas     related     to     computers. 


A  high  speed  print  station  undergoes  final  test  by  Technitrol  engineers  (left).  Another  Technitrol  product  is  the  ballistocardiograph  (right) 
which  picks  up  vibrations  produced  by  the  patient's  heart  beat  and  records  this  information  for  analysis.  Technitrol  products  are  used  exten- 
sively  by   the  medical   profession.   About   half   of   Technitrol's   production    is   custom   built   and   data   processing    systems. 
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Various  kinds  of  computer  peripheral 
equipment,  eard-to-tape  converters, 
data  acquisition  recorders,  and  high 
speed  print  stations  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  items  produced.  Today  the  di- 
vision has  a  complete  machine  shop, 
metal  working  and  plating  equipment 
with  facilities  for  printed  circuits, 
and  cable  termination  and  wire  wrap- 
ping. It  turns  out  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts ranging  from  special  computer 
test  equipment  to  speed  controllers  for 
materials   handling   machinery. 

By  1951,  in  the  midst  of  developing 
computer  memories  and  systems,  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  certain  elec- 
tronic components  that  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  pulse  type 
circuits  required  for  computers  were 
not  available  on  the  market.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  Technitrol  to  de- 
velop its  own  pulse  transformers  and 
electro-magnetic  delay  lines.  At  first 
these  were  used  only  in  Technitrol's 
own  systems  but  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  field  visits  by  engineers  attend- 
ing the  Eastern  Computer  Confei'ence 
in  Philadelphia  convinced  the  com- 
pany that  a  market  for  these  com- 
ponents was  developing  among  the 
large  commercial  computer  builders. 
IBM,  Univac,  RCA,  NCR,  GE,  Bur- 
roughs, Honeywell,  Control  Data  and 
many  less  well  known  are  all  now  ac- 
tive customers  for  these  parts.  From 
a  small  part  of  the  manufacturing- 
operation — shipping  a  few  hundred 
units  a  month,  the  component  activity 
has  grown  to  full  divisional  status — 
shipping  tens  of  thousands  units  per 
week. 


Also,  as  a  result  of  improvements 
in  design  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, the  average  price  of  pulse 
transformers  to  the  customer  has 
fallen  by  about  67  percent  from  1953 
to   1965. 

While  commercial  computer  manu- 
facturers constitute  the  largest  mar- 
ket for  such  components  they  also  are 
used  extensively  in  the  defense  and 
space  programs.  Technitrol  compo- 
nents are  orbiting  the  earth  in  TIROS 
weather  satellites,  have  traveled  sev- 
eral times  to  the  moon  in  the  various 
EXPLORERS  and  are  about  to  ac- 
company the  astronauts  as  part  of 
the   guidance   computer   in   APOLLO. 

In  1960  Techniti'ol,  Inc.,  formed  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  called  Tech- 
nitrol Engineering  Corporation.  This 
subsidiary  supplies  engineering  serv- 
ices. Personnel  for  design  and  draft- 
ing, computer  programming,  instru- 
ment and  equipment  maintenance,  and 
technical  photography  are  fields  in 
which  this  group  is  active. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  all  of  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  able  peo- 
ple and  good  facilities  in  which  they 
can  work. 

N.  C.  Was  Chosen 

From  the  old  restaurant  building, 
to  a  rented  small  factory,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  main  plant  in  Phila- 
delphia,   Technitrol   has   grown. 

The  Board  of  Directors  in  1964, 
well   aware  that  the  main  plant  was 


limited  in  space  and  that  the  market 
for  trained  and  trainable  personnel 
was  rapidly  dwindling,  authorized 
their  President  to  seek  out  some  other 
area  for  a  plant  site.  He  returned 
from  his  travels  having  studied  many 
potential    locations. 

As  a  result  of  his  report,  which 
featured  low  building  costs,  a  state 
administration  dedicated  to  building- 
industry,  the  availability  of  labor, 
and  an  excellent  training  program 
sponsored  by  the  state,  North  Caro- 
lina was  chosen.  Several  factors  dic- 
tated the  choice  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  as  a  specific  location, 
among  them  the  potential  source  of 
engineers  and  scientists  represented 
by  the  three  apex  universities. 

Technitrol  was  greatly  aided  ini- 
tially and  is  continuing  to  be  helped 
by  the  courteous  and  able  assistance 
of  the  staffs  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Development  and  Con- 
servation and  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park.  In  particular,  the  excel- 
lent program  of  the  Durham  Indus- 
trial Education  Center  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  of  invaluable  aid  to 
the  company  in  selecting  and  train- 
ing new  employees.  Starting  with  35 
employees  in  February,  1965,  the 
North  Carolina  plant  plans  for  some 
150  by  June.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  only  one  of  the  initial  group 
of  employees  was  not  hired  in  North 
Carolina. 

Technitrol,  a  growing  Company, 
looks  forward  to  its  new  association 
with  a  growing  state  with  confidence 
that  both  will  prosper  together. 


Tech 


echnitrol  employes  assemble   and   solder  wide   band   amplifiers  (upper    left),  and  engineers  check  out  card-to-ma<jnetic    tape  converter.   A  display 
f    finished    printed    circuit    card    modules    (lower    left),    and    an    electronic     technician     uses     instruments     to     check     performance     of     wide     band 
amplifiers.    Although    commercial    computer    manufacturers    constitute    the   largest   market   for  such    units,  Technitrol  components  are   vital    instru- 
ments in  the  U.  S.  space  program  and  have  been  used  in  the  Apollo,  Tiros  and    Explorer  projects. 
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Assistant  Director, 


Since  1925,  the  name  "Fairchild" 
has  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
history  of  American  aviation.  Today 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  identified 
with  the  great  national  effort  in  mis- 
siles and  space,  vertical  flight,  and 
aerial   reconnaissance. 

In  the  1920's,  Fairchild-built  planes 
introduced  many  "firsts" — first  with 
enclosed  cabin  and  folding  wings,  first 
with  brakes  and  hydraulically  oper- 
ated landing  gear,  first  all-metal  am- 
phibian aircraft.  Fairchild  Aircraft 
flew  Cmdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd  over  the 
South  Pole,  completed  around-the- 
world  flight,  and  inaugurated  inter- 
national airmail   service. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  company 
turned  out  aircraft  which  opened  the 
Alaska-Canada  bush  country,  devel- 
oped a  variety  of  new  air  services, 
and  originated  the  concept  of  military 
airlift. 

During  World  War  II,  Fairchild 
(then  the  Fairchild  Engine  &  Air- 
plant  Co.)  built  more  than  8000  train- 
er aircraft  and  launched  production 
of  the  C-82  cargo  transport.  A  larger 
improved  version,  the  C-119  Flying 
Boxcar,  became  operational  in  1949 
and  more  than  1200  were  built.  C-119's 
were  the  backbone  of  U.  S.  airlift 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Postwar  Production 

Postwar  activities  centered  on  mass 
production  of  C-123  assault  trans- 
ports (major  workhorse  transport  of 
today's  Viet  Nam  actions).  In  addi- 
tion, the  company  became  a  major 
sub-contractor  for  the  B-52  bomber, 
Century  series  fighters  and  other  ma- 
jor aerospace  programs.  In  1958,  Fair- 
child  entered  the  airline  and  corpor- 
ate aircraft  market  with  its  twin 
propjet  F-27,  a  jet-age  program  still 
successfully  under  way.  (Fairchild 
Hiller  F-27's  serve  North  Carolina 
with  Piedmont  Airlines,  headquar- 
tered at  Winston-Salem). 

Defense  cutbacks  and  changing  pat- 
terns in  the  aerospace  industry 
brought  major  changes  to  Fairchild 
in  1961.  A  new  management  team 
headed  by  President  Edward  G.  Uhl 
took  over.  The  name  was  changed  to 
Fairchild    Stratos    Corporation. 
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NASA  Contracts 
While  aircraft  work  continued,  the 
company  set  about  to  capture  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  missile  space 
market.  The  result — new  product 
lines,  increased  technical  capabilities, 
a  re-orientation  of  facilities,  and  a 
complete  "new  look"  for  the  corpora- 
tion. 


Early  in  1964,  Fairchild  Stratos 
acquired  Hiller  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
major  producer  of  light  helicopters 
for  the  U.  S.  Army  and  commercial 
markets.  In  September  1964,  the 
company's  name  became  Fairchild 
Hiller  Corporation — to  further  em- 
phasize increasing  product  base  in  the 
fast-growing  field  of  vertical   flight. 

Today,  Fairchild  Hiller  holds  prime 
contracts  and  sub-contracts  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  company  builds  com- 
plete systems  and  components  for 
many  of  the  major  missile  and  space 
programs  high  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Most  noteworthy  are  the  Pegasus 
Meteoroid  Technology  Satellites  for 
NASA  (96  ft.  long,  weighing  4  tons 
each,  two  of  the  giant  satellites  are 
now  in  orbit.  A  third  is  planned  for 
launch  in  August),  protective  nose 
shields  for  Titan  III  payloads,  TV 
ground    stations    for    weather    satel- 


Technicians  check  out  the  complex,  miniaturized  electronic  unit  which  insures  per- 
formance of  the  ADAS  during  supersonic  flights  over  target  areas.  ADAS  is  an 
aircraft  surveilance  system  and  is  the  major  Fairchild-Hiller  program  at  its  Winston- 
Salem  plant  and  the  company  holds  prime  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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lites,  Gemini  ground  equipment,  Sat- 
urn components,  helicopters  and  the 
XC-142    tilt-wing    transport. 

Plant  In  N.  C. 

An  important  role  in  the  expand- 
ing Fairchild  Hiller  Corporation  has 
been  the  selection  of  new  plant  sites 
for  its  growing  business.  In  1963, 
after  long  searching,  the  company 
came  to  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  new,  modern  Fairchild  Hil- 
ler facility,  dedicated  in  mid-1964,  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Smith-Reyn- 
olds Airport  at  Winston-Salem.  The 
blue  glazed  brick  and  concrete  struc- 
tured one-story  facility  is  in  reality 
two  plants.  Occupied  by  the  Indus- 
trial Products  Division  and  by  the 
component  assembly  branch  of  the 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  the  two 
groups  share  administrative,  clerical 
and   service  functions. 

The  two  plants,  containing  over 
40,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  are 
joined  by  a  central  mall.  The  facility, 
located  on  30  acres  at  the  south  end 
of  the  airport,  has  considerable  room 
for  growth.  The  Winston-Salem  plant 
became  the  14th  facility  and  added 
North  Carolina  as  the  5th  state  in 
this  growing  aerospace  company. 

Major  program  of  the  Electronic 
Systems  Division  at  Winston-Salem 
is  assembly  of  Fairchild  Hiller's  Aux- 
iliary Data  Annotation  Systems 
(ADAS).  The  ADAS  is  a  product  of 
the  Electronic  Systems  Division's  ex- 
tensive capability  in  airborne  surveil- 
lance and  thorough  knowledge  of  com- 
putation   and    display    technologies. 

Interpretation  of  reconnaissance 
photographs  shot  from  today's  high 
altitude,  supersonic  aircraft  is  a  com- 
plex art.  As  elements  in  the  larger 
reconnaissance  story,  great  quantities 
of  individual  photographs  must  re- 
late masses  of  rapidly  changing  flight 
data  and  geographical  information. 
This  is  the  task  of  the  Auxiliary  Data 
Annotation  System. 

As  a  reconnaissance  aircraft 
streaks  overhead,  its  ADAS  automat- 
ically marks  each  frame  of  sensor  film 
with  all  pertinent  flight  information 
— time,  latitude,  longitude,  speed, 
barometric  and   radar  altitude,   head- 
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The  Winston-Salem  plant  is  located  adjacent  to  the  local  airport.  Actually  two  plants  in  one, 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Electronic  Systems  Division  and  the  Industrial  Products  Branch  of  Stratos 
Division.   It  was  the    14th   Fairchild-Hiller   plant  to   be   constructed   in   the   company's   organization. 


ing,  pitch,  roll,  drift,  date,  correla- 
tion counter,  taking  unit,  etc.  Thus, 
every  photograph  can  tell  its  tale  ac- 
curately and  the  overall  reconnais- 
sance picture  can  be  interpreted 
swiftly  and  meaningfully. 

Designed  for  use  with  the  latest 
multi-sensor  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
ADAS  receives  rapidly  changing 
flight  data  and  converts  them  to  digi- 
tal form.  Miniature  cathode  ray  tubes, 
specifically  designed  for  ADAS,  are 
used  to  display  the  flight  data  in  the 
recording  head  assemblies.  Here  they 
are  imaged  onto  the  sensor  films — 
each  frame  of  each  sensor  film  being 
instantaneously  and  permanently 
marked  with  a  coded  array  of  dots 
containing  the  mass  of  auxiliary  data 
necessary  for  its  interpretation. 


Under  the  direction  of  Manager 
Carl  N.  Mason,  components  for  the 
complex  electronic  package  receive 
basic  assembly  at  the  Winston-Salem 
plant.  Here,  trained  assemblers  per- 
form the  required  intricate  assembly 
of  miniaturized  parts  and  wire  har- 
nessing. More  than  90  percent  of 
these  employees  received  their  train- 
ing at  Winston-Salem's  unique  For- 
sythe    County    Technical    Institute. 

Upon  completion,  the  ADAS  sub- 
systems are  shipped  to  the  Electronic 
Systems  Division's  headquarters  plant 
at  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
where  final  assembly  takes  place  and, 
finally,  shipped  to  McDonnell  Air- 
craft Co.  and  Air  Force  installations 
employing  the  new  Fairchild  Hiller 
system. 


Fairchild     Hitter's    ADAS     system     provide    frame     by     frame     film     notations     as     high 
performance    jets    streak    across    their    targets.    Great    quantities    of    photos    are    taken. 


The  intricate  ADAS  assembled 
by  Fairchild  Hiller  Corporation 
at   Winston-Salem,   N.    C. 


Continual  testing  of  the  ADAS  system  is  conducted  throughout  all  phases  of  manu- 
facturing. Each  component  is  individually  tested  and  then  retested  when  assembled 
into  the  complete  unit.  More  than  90r/„  of  the  technicians  were  trained  at  the  local 
Forsyth    Technical    Institute. 
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Change  is  a  fact  of  life  in  industry 
today  no  less  than  in  other  elements 
of  society.  For  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  a  North  Carolina  citizen 
for  19  years,  the  story  of  change  in- 
cludes new  emphasis  on  the  Company's 
nationwide,  bread  and  butter  tele- 
phone business. 

As  part  of  the  Bell  System,  whose 
activities  are  watched  over  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  parent  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Western  Electric  performs  manufac- 
turing, purchasing,  distribution,  in- 
stallation and  systems  equipment  en- 
gineering services.  Backing  up  this 
work  is  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
which  creates  and  develops  new  equip- 
ment through  basic  communications 
research.  The  21  Bell  Telephone  com- 
panies (Southern  Bell  is  one)  com- 
plete this  unique  partnership,  han- 
dling more  than  80  billion  telephone 
conversations  a  year  as  well  as  an 
increasingly  large  amount  of  data 
communication. 

Today  Western  Electric  plants  in 
Burlington,  Greensboro  and  Winston- 
Salem — known  collectively  as  the 
North  Carolina  Works — are  rapidly 
becoming  a  major  source  of  telephone 
apparatus  for  the  Bell  System.  Last 
year  the  Works  produced  $41  million 
worth  of  telephone  items,  almost  dou- 
ble the  value  of  1963  production. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  the 
Works  became  part  of  Western  Elec- 
tric's  Manufacturing  Division  whose 
nationwide  job  is  making  telephone 
equipment  for  the  Bell  System.  Prior 
to  1962  the  North  Carolina  plants 
were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  mak- 


ing extremely  precise,  complex  elec- 
tronic communications,  target  detec- 
tion and  missile  guidance  equipment 
for  the  armed  forces.  As  defense  con- 
tracts for  projects  such  as  the  Nike 
Hercules  Guided  Missile  System 
neared  completion,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  seek  work  which  would  util- 
ize the  employee  skills  and  facilities 
developed  in  North  Carolina  since 
1946.  Allocation  of  telephone  manu- 
facturing to  the  Works  reflects  con- 
fidence in  the  demonstrated  ability  of 
North  Carolinians  to  produce  to  high 
Bell  System  standards  of  quality, 
cost  and  schedule.  About  50  percent 
of  present  work  is  on  military  con- 
tracts including  continuing  research 
and  development  of  the  Nike  X  system 
for  which  Western  Electric  is  prime 
contractor.  Organizations  performing 
military  engineering  service,  technical 
publications,  Nike  project  adminis- 
tration, accounting  and  contract  ad- 
ministration functions  on  government 
work  remain  part  of  the  Defense  Ac- 
tivities  Division. 

Telephone    Jobs 

The  first  large  Bell  System  jobs  as- 
signed to  the  Works  were  manufac- 
ture of  In-Band  Signaling  Units  and 
L-Multiplex  Broadband  Carrier — both 
used  in  central  telephone  exchanges. 
More  than  half  the  Company's  total 
requirements  for  L-Multiplex  equip- 
ment is  now  made  here.  Among  other 
Bell  System  telephone  items  made  in 
North  Carolina  plants  and  Speaker- 
phones,  printed  circuits  and  compo- 
nents for  the  Bell  System's  Electronic 
Switching   System    (ESS). 


Although  most  of  the  new  telephone 
work  has  been  allocated  to  Winston- 
Salem,  all  Works  locations  benefit 
since  much  of  the  remaining  military 
production  has  been  transferred  to 
Burlington  and  Greensboro  plants. 
During  the  past  few  years  several 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
Company  in  North  Carolina  for  moves 
and  rearrangements,  equipment  and 
facilities  directed  toward  allocation 
of  Bell  System  programs  and  making 
possible  more  equitable  distribution  of 
work  among  these  locations. 

About  4,000  Works  employees  are 
now  engaged  in  connection  with  Bell 
Telephone  jobs,  compared  to  2,000  at 
the  end  of  1963,  and  further  increase 
in  total  employment  on  Bell  System 
work  is  expected  in  1965. 

$80   Million  Payroll 

More  than  11,000  people  are  em- 
ployed in  Western  Electric's  North 
Carolina  operations,  including  the 
Manufacturing  Division  and  Defense 
Activities  Division.  Annual  payroll 
for  these  employees  exceeds  $80  mil- 
lion. 

Most  employees  are  North  Caro- 
linians who  have  joined  the  Company 
since  it  began  operations  here  in  1946. 
About  5,200  employees  work  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, 2,900  in  Burlington  and 
1,150  in  Greensboro.  In  addition,  al- 
most 2,000  are  on  field  assignments 
throughout  the  free  world.  Approxi- 
mately 800  employees  are  supervisors 
and  1,700  are  engineers.  Some  5,200 
are  engaged  in  production,  and  more 
than  3,500  are  in  work  such  as  pur- 
chasing, accounting,  personnel,  tech- 
nical writing  and  drafting. 

By  generous  participation  in  com- 
munity campaigns  such  as  United 
Funds  and  blood  bank  programs  and 
by  contributing  their  services  to  these 
and  many  other  activities  Western 
Electric  employees  demonstrate  in- 
terest in  improving  the  welfare  and 
culture   of  their   communities. 

They  have  also  shown  great  con- 
cern for  safety  both  on  and  off  the 
job  and  have  earned  many  state  and 
national  awards  for  accident  frequen- 


Mechanized  facilities  like  this  high  sDeed  automatic  platina  machine  designed  by  Western  Electric  help  meet  increased  demand  for  printed 
circuitry  at  the  Greensboro  plant  (left).  In  Winston-Salem  (right)  employees  wind  transformers  for  Bell  System  telephone  equipment.  An  addi- 
tional   Western    Electric    plant    is    located    in    Burlington,    and    the    company's   total   employment    in   North    Carolina    numbers   some    11,000   workers. 
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cy  rates  substantially  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  electrical  manufacturing 
industry.  Employees  of  the  Greens- 
boro plant  hold  the  world  industrial 
safety  record.  At  the  end  of  1964 
they  had  worked  35,629,487  manhours 
without  a  lost  time  injury,  a  record 
begun  April  8,  1952,  and  still  con- 
tinuing. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Re- 
search and  Development  Unit  of  the 
Bell  System,  is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  experienced  indus- 
trial laboratories.  Its  primary  respon- 
sibility is  to  create  the  best  possible 
communications  apparatus  and  sys- 
tems. The  Company  also  devotes  a 
substantial  part  of  its  effort  to  mili- 
tary defense  systems.  Bell  Labora- 
tories has  a  large  installation  in  North 
Carolina  employing  some  700  people 
who  work  closely  with  Western  Elec- 
tric personnel  on  Bell  System  and 
government  projects.  Their  payroll 
amounted  to  $7  million  in  1964. 

In  addition  to  the  North  Carolina 
Works  locations,  Western  Electric  has 
a  distributing  center  in  Charlotte  and 
an  installation  group  headquartered 
there.  These  organizations  employ 
about  600  people  whose  annual  pay- 
roll is  some  $3  million. 

$13  Million  N.  C.  Purchases 

The  North  Carolina  Works  occu- 
pies some  2%  million  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  Burlington,  Greensboro 
and  Winston-Salem,  including  a  re- 
cently completed  addition  to  the  Lex- 
ington Road  plant  in  Winston-Salem 
which  houses  facilities  for  warehous- 
ing Bell  System  merchandise  and  for 
highly-mechanized  production  of  pre- 
cision components.  The  Charlotte  dis- 
tributing center  occupies  173,000 
square  feet. 

Western  Electric  takes  pride  in  be- 
ing a  good  customer  as  well  as  a 
manufacturer  and  supplier  of  quality 
products.  Half  the  Company's  sales 
dollar  goes  for  products  and  services 
bought  from  more  than  40,000  con- 
cerns most  of  which  employ  fewer 
than  500  people.  Purchasing  effort  of 
the  North  Carolina  Works  exceeded 
$63  million  last  year,  and  payments 
for  services,  including  utilities  and 
transportation,  added  7  million  dol- 
lars to  these  expenditures. 

Value  of  these  purchases  from 
some  700  North  Carolina  firms  ex- 
ceeded $13  million  in  1964.  Purchases 
from  these  suppliers  by  other  West- 
ern Electric  locations  brought  the 
total  to  about  $22  million. 

Western  Electric  has  prospered  in 
its  partnership  with  North  Carolina 
and  its  people.  As  former  WE  presi- 
dents, Fred  R.  Kappel  and  H.  F. 
Romnes  have  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions, "our  roots  are  down  deep  in 
North  Carolina  and  we  are  here  to 
stay." 
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There  is  probably  no  single  sub- 
stance more  versatile  than  manufac- 
tured graphite,  the  product  made  at 
Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation's 
Graphite  Products  Division  plant  in 
Morgan  ton. 

Graphite  made  by  Great  Lakes  Car- 
bon is  used  for  electric  furnace  elec- 
trodes, for  electrolytic  cell  anodes,  for 
molds  in  pressure  steel  casting,  and 
in  nuclear  moderators,  rocket  nozzles, 
missile  engines  and  other  important 
applications. 

Graphite  has  a  most  remarkable 
combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  It  is  readily  machined,  has 
high  thermal  and  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, resists  thermal  shock,  is  chem- 
ically  inert  and   corrosion   resistant. 

If  graphite  is  heated  to  over  5,500 
degree  F.,  it  will  slowly  vaporize. 
Until  then,  it  retains  strength  and 
stability.  (In  comparison,  maximum 
heat  in  the  electric  steel  furnace  is 
around  2,800  degrees   F.) 

Manufactured  graphite  is  produced 
from  calcined  petroleum  coke.  The 
ground  coke  is  carefully  mixed  with 
pitch  in  steam- jacketed  mixers,  ex- 
truded through  a  two-story-high  hy- 
draulic press,  and  baked  under  precise 
controls.  This  produces  manufactured 
carbon  shapes  which  are  then  packed 
in  electric  furnaces.  After  two  weeks, 
during  which  the  carbon  shapes  are 
subjected  to  enormous  amounts  of 
electric  heat,  the  arrangement  of  the 
carbon  atoms  is  changed  and  graphite 
has  been  formed. 


Graphite  electrodes  maintain  the 
arcs  in  electric  furnaces  which  pro- 
duce carbon  steels  and  alloy  steels  of 
manganese,  nickel,  vanadium,  chro- 
mium, silicon,  tungsten,  molybdenum 
and  other  elements.  Electric  furnaces 
also  produce  the  stainless  steels  used 
in  an  almost  endless  parade  of  prod- 
ucts, from  railroad  cars  and  sky- 
scrapers to  auto  trim  and  tableware. 

In  addition  to  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium, electrochemistry  with  its 
graphite  anodes  gives  us  chlorine  and 
caustic  soda,  and  through  them  fer- 
tilizers, plastics,  pharmaceuticals, 
dyes,  rubber,  explosives,  matches, 
soaps,  paper,  solvents,  insecticides, 
disinfectants,  bleaches,  rayon,  clean- 
ers and  an  army  of  petrochemicals. 

Great  Lakes  Carbon's  Graphite 
Products  Division  also  manufactures 
amorphous  carbon  products,  such  as 
carbon  electrodes,  furnace  linings, 
brick  and  cathodes.  Carbon  electrodes 
are  used  in  the  electric  furnace  pro- 
duction of  abrasives,  ferro-alloys, 
phosphorus,  calcium  carbide,  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  where  less  severe  op- 
erating conditions  permit  this  lower 
cost  product  to  be  utilized  to  advan- 
tage. Carbon  furnace  linings  and 
brick  are  used  as  refractories  in  ferro- 
alloy, phosphorus,  calcium  carbide 
and  blast  furnaces.  Carbon  cathodes 
are  employed  in  the  reduction  of  alu- 
mina to  the  primary  metal. 
Ounce  to  Ton 

The  Graphite  Products  Division  is 
the   world's    second   largest   manufac- 


Tha  Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation's  plant  in  Morganton  which  employs  about  630  workers. 
The  plant  manufactures  graphite,  a  substance  used  for  electric  furnace  electrodes,  rocket 
nozzles,  missile  engines  and  a  variety  of  other  applications.  The  company  has  15  plants 
in   the    U.   S.   and   one   in   Canada.    Corporation    headquarters   are   located    in    New    York  City. 
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turer  of  graphite.  It  makes  hundreds 
of  sizes  and  shapes  ranging  from  rods 
weighing  a  few  ounces  to  slabs  weigh- 
ing many  tons.  In  addition  to  its 
Morganton  plant,  the  Division  oper- 
ates plants  at  Antelope  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Graphite  and  carbon  products  are 
finding  many  new  and  worthwhile 
applications  in  such  fields  as  atomic 
energy,  metallurgy,  refractories,  air- 
craft and  missiles,  rocketry  and  chem- 
ical  processing. 

Research  and  development  are 
steadily  expanding  the  horizons  of 
graphite  technology.  At  the  Divi- 
sion's Niagara  Falls  laboratories,  in- 
tensive explorations  are  conducted  in 
such  broad  areas  as  the  fundamentals 
of  graphite  processing,  standard  prod- 
uct improvement  and  new  product 
development.  Complete  pilot  plant  fa- 
cilities are  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  experimental  graphites  for 
field  testing.  Extensive  analyses  and 
evaluations  of  graphite  products  are 
conducted  in  the  laboratories  under 
simulated   service  conditions. 

Graphite  and  carbon  products  pro- 
vide further  evidence  of  Great  Lakes 
Carbon  Corporation's  worldwide  in- 
terests. 

International   Operation 

A  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Great 
Lakes  Carbon  Corporation  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  operates  a  graphite  plant  in 
Berthierville,  Quebec,  45  miles  north- 
east of  Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  to  serve  Canadian  graphite 
users — and  is  affiliated  with  Anglo 
Great  Lakes  Corporation  Ltd.,  which 
operates  a  graphite  plant  in  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  England,  serving 
markets  in  the  United  Kinedom  and 
other  countries.  Construction  of  an 
affiliated  graphite  plant  in  Durgapur, 
West  Bengal,  India,  was  begun  in 
early   1965. 

Graphite  products  are  sold  in  for- 
eign markets  by  representatives  of 
the  Division's  export  department,  by 
agents  in  28  countries,  and  by  three 
subsidiaries — Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corporation  (Canada),  Ltd.,  with  offi- 
ces in  Montreal,  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
International  Ltd.,  with  offices  in 
London,  and  Great  Lakes  Italia, 
S.  P.  A.,  with  offices  in  Milan. 

Morganton  is  but  one  plant  in  one 
product  division  in  the  industrial  en- 
terprise known  as  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corporation.  The  company  traces  its 
origin  from  Great  Lakes  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  a  partnership  formed 
in  Chicago  in  1919.  The  company  did 
not  ad^pt  its  present  name  until  1939, 
when  it  was  reorganized  as  Great 
Lakes    Carbon    Corporation. 

Sixteen  Plants 

A  program  of  diversification  begun 
in  1939  has  reached  a  point  where  the 


company  now  has  15  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Canada;  a 
principal  office  in  New  York  City; 
general  offices  in  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  sales  offices  in  other  major 
cities. 

Great  Lakes  Carbon  employs  about 
2800  persons,  635  of  whom  work  at 
Morganton.  In  addition  to  the  Graph- 
ite Products  Division,  its  internal  or- 
ganization includes  four  other  product 
divisions:  Carbon,  Mining  and  Min- 
eral Products,  Missouri  Coke  and 
Chemical,   and   Oil   and   Gas. 

The  Carbon  Division  calcines  pe- 
troleum coke  and  markets  both  raw 
and    calcined   petroleum    coke. 

The  Mining  and  Mineral  Products 
Division  mines,  processes,  and  mar- 
kets a  variety  of  non-metallic  mineral 
and  stone  products  through  its  four 
department:  Dicalite,  Perlite,  Palos 
Verdes  Stone,  and  Strata  Products. 

The  Missouri  Coke  and  Chemical 
Division  produces  and  markets  pre- 
mium foundry  and  industrial  coke, 
and  coke  co-products,  including  coal 
tar,  nitration  and  industrial  pure 
grades  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylene, 
naptholene,  coal  tar,  and  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Division  produces 
and  markets  crude  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

Great  Lakes  activities  in  research 
and  development,  formerly  conducted 
at  Morton  Grove,  Illinois,  are  per- 
formed by  its  wholly-owned  subsid- 
iary, Great  Lakes  Research  Corpor- 
ation in  its  laboratories  located  at 
Elizabethton,  Tennessee. 

The  Elizabethton  facilities,  located 
on  part  of  a  147-acre  tract,  are  ded- 
icated to  basic  and  applied  research, 
and  development  of  products  and 
processes  in  the  fields  of  carbon,  chem- 
ical, mineral,  and  high  temperature 
materials. 

These  laboratories,  completed  in 
1963,  provide  research  and  pilot  plant 
facilities  for  all  Great  Lakes  product 
divisions.  In  addition,  Great  Lakes 
Research  Corporation  may  engage  in 
research  for  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

SUNBEAM 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

sales  growth  include  the  company's 
understanding  and  use  of  consumer 
marketing  concepts;  its  leadership  in 
developing  successful  new  products; 
its  reputation  for  innovation,  quality 
and  service,  and  its  continuing  pro- 
gram of  diversification  and  improved 
manufacturing   operations. 

The  company's  expanding  inter- 
national business  also  has  contributed 
heavily  to  its  growth  record.  Sun- 
beam's foreign  operations  currently 
account  for  about  one  quarter  of 
total  sales. 


Sunbeam  has  more  than  7,500  share- 
holders. Its  stock  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  and   Midwest   Stock  Exchanges. 

RANCH 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

regular  high  school  students. 

Dunning  industries,  Inc.,  and  its 
major  line,  Ranch  Craft  lamps,  has 
already  added  considerable  value  to 
the  manufacturing  output  of  North 
Carolina.  If  its  performance  during  its 
initial  year  of  operation  is  a  harbinger 
of  things  to  come,  it  seems  likely  the 
company  will  embellish  and  add  to 
its  original  record. 

IAPES  OFFICERS 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

as  part  of  cadet  training.  Returning 
to  Salisbury,  he  took  his  old  job  with 
the  local  aircraft  service  and  worked 
there  until  he  joined  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  as  an  inter- 
viewer. This  was  in  1950. 

Three  years  later  Teeter  was  pro- 
moted to  Veterans  Employment 
Representative  and  transferred  to  the 
local  ESC  office  in  Hickory.  In  1956 
he  was  transferred  to  Washington  as 
manager  of  the  local  office  and  in 
1962  took  over  managership  of  the 
ESC   office  in  Burlington. 

After  a  year  in  Burlington,  Teeter 
was  given  his  present  assignment  as 
manager  of  the  office  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

Long  active  in  IAPES  and  N.  C. 
State  Personnel  Association  Affairs, 
the  new  IAPES  president  has  served 
on  practically  all  standing  committees 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans  Committee,  Essav  Com- 
mittee, Constitution  and  By-Laws 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
IAPES  Institute  Committee  in  1963. 
He  was  also  area  chairman  of  Area 
III  of  the  NCEA  while  in  Hickory. 

Teeter  is  married  to  the  former 
Ellen  Barrier  of  Spencer  and  they 
have  two  sons,  Jeff,  15,  and  Warren, 
13.  The  Teeters  are  members  of 
Ardmore  Baptist  Church  where 
Grover  teaches  a  men's  Sunday  School 
class.  As  for  outside  activities,  he  is 
involved  in  the  usual  job-attached 
civic  affairs,  but  in  particularly  en- 
joying membership  in  the  Tobacco 
Belt  Chapter  of  the  SPEBSQSA. 

"That  stands  for  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America,"  says  Grover,  "for  those 
of  you  who  have  not  been  exposed." 

Teeter's  duties  as  IAPES  Presi- 
dent require  presiding  over  the  chap- 
ter's annual  meeting  in  April  and 
at  the  IAPES  Institute  which  is  held 
each  year  in  November  at  the  Insti- 
tute  of   Government   in    Chapel   Hill. 
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PART  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRONIC  FIRM, 
ASHEVILLE  PLANT  MAKES  VARIABLE  RESISTORS 


CTS  OF  ASHEVILLE,  INC.  is 
located  off  U.  S.  25-A,  eight  miles 
south  of  Asheville  in  a  picturesque 
setting  in  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina.  CTS  of  Asheville  is 
a  subsidiary  of  CTS  Corporation, 
whose  home  office  is  located  in  Elk- 
hart, Indiana.  Besides  the  Asheville 
plant,  CTS  Corporation  has  seven 
additional  operating  subsidiaries  loc- 
ated at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Berne, 
Indiana,  Paducah,  Kentucky,  South 
Pasadena,  California,  Ridgefield,  Con- 
necticut. Sandwich,  Illinois  and 
Streetsville,  Ontario,  Canada.  Licen- 
sees are  located  throughout  the  world 
in  such  areas  as  Argentina,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Denmark,  England,  India  and 
Mexico. 

CTS  Corporation  and  its  subsidiar- 
ies manufacture  components  for  the 
electrical  and  electronic  market.  The 
major  product  manufactured  by  CTS 
is  variable  resistors.  Electronic  and 
electrical  devices  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  human  activity 
.  .  .  .  helping  man  at  his  work,  pro- 


viding him  with  the  pleasures  of  sight 
and  sound,  assisting  his  defense 
against  the  enemy  and  extending  his 
communications  and  travel  into  outer 
space.  Variable  resistors  made  by 
CTS  control  and  regulate  the  flow 
of  current  in  the  electronic  circuit, 
so  it  will  serve  its  proper  function. 
A  vast  number  of  electronic  compon- 
ents are  used  in  electronic  equipment 
throughout  the  world.  CTS  manu- 
factures many  different  components 
used  in  this  equipment.  Products 
manufactured  by  CTS  include  vari- 
able resistors,  switches,  loudspeakers, 
microminiature  circuits,  microminia- 
ture resistors  and  resistor  networks, 
thin  film  capacitors,  trimmer  poten- 
tiometers, industrial  control  equip- 
ment, tubesavers,  laminated  plastics, 
coils,  quartz  crystals,  oscillators  and 
molded  terminal  strips. 

Found    Everywhere 

CTS  products  are  found  in  many 
places.  CTS  products  are  being  used 
in    aircraft,    missiles,    computer    and 


communications  equipment.  CTS  pro- 
ducts are  also  vastly  utilized  through- 
out the  entertainment  industry.  CTS 
components  can  be  found  in  your 
home,  located  in  television  sets,  radios, 
phonographs,  high  fidelity  and  stereo- 
phonic sound  equipment  and  tape 
recorders.  You  will  also  find  CTS  com- 
ponents in  your  automobiles,  located 
in  your  radio,  air  conditioner,  rever- 
beration unit  and  rear  seat  speaker. 

The  greatest  portion  of  recent  ex- 
pansion in  industrial  applications  of 
CTS  variable  resistors  and  related 
components  has  been  in  the  fields  of 
electrodata  processing,  computers, 
telemetering,  monitoring,  automatic- 
production  machinery,  electronic  test- 
ing equipment  and  communications. 
In  keeping  with  an  industrial  and 
military  trend  toward  miniaturization, 
CTS  has  developed  microminiature 
components  for  use  in  the  electronic 
era  of  miniaturization. 

The  CTS  of  Asheville  manufactur- 
ing plant  was  purchased  from  the 
International  Resistance  Company  in 
May  of  1959.  At  the  time  of  purchase, 
the  plant  employed  approximately  100 
persons.  Today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300  employed  at  CTS  of  Ashe- 
ville, with  an  annual  local  payroll 
exceeding  $1,300,000.  The  employees 
of  CTS  of  Asheville  live  in  and  around 
Asheville.  CTS  of  Asheville  is  proud 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  growth 
of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  time  the  plant  was  obtained 
by  CTS,  there  was  37,500  square  feet 


The  Asheville  CTS  lab  duplicates  field  conditions  and  is  used  for  research  and  development  (upper  left).  The  microminature  M-250  series 
resistors  for  use  in  hearing  aids  are  assembled,  and  (bottom  left)  employes  assemble  CTS  variable  resistors.  Tool  and  die  makers  fabricate  dies 
for  manufacture  of  piece  parts  used  in  CTS  products.  The  Asheville  plant  presently  includes  49,500  square  feet  of  space.  Employment  totals 
approximately  300  workers  and  annual  payroll  exceeds  $1.3  million.  CTS  employes  make  millions  of  different  types  of  metal  piece  parts, 
molded   parts   and    laminated    parts   for    electronic    units. 
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of  operating-  space,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  49,500  square  feet. 
Further  plans  for  expansion  are  pre- 
sently being  considered  to  facilitate 
our  manufacturing  output,  due  to  in- 
creased use  of  CTS  components  by  our 
customers. 

The  CTS  production  and  tool  room 
employees  at  CTS  of  Asheville  are 
represented  by  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  Local  185.  The  company 
has  enjoyed  excellent  labor  relations 
with  all  employees  and  has  never  ex- 
perienced a  work  stoppage.  CTS  main- 
tains a  number  of  benefit  programs, 
including  group  hospitalization  in- 
surance plan,  retirement  and  payroll 
savings  plans,  liberal  vacation  periods 
and  several  paid  holidays  each  year. 
Extra-curricular  activities  for  CTS 
employees  and  their  families  are 
SDonsored  by  the  CTS  Recreation  Club, 
the  company  sponsors  a  top-ranking 
bowling  team,  along  with  an  out- 
standing Softball  team.  CTS  also  em- 
ployees a  full-time  registered  nurse 
for  handling  on-the-job  emergencies 
and  providing  general  medical  advice 
for  all  CTS  employees. 

Located  in  the  industrial  "heart" 
of  the  Asheville-Hendersonville  area, 
CTS  of  Asheville  has  immediate  ac- 
cess to  ultra-modern  airport  facilities, 
railroad  lines  and  trucking  services. 
Many  customers  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  have 
found  CTS  of  Asheville  to  be  an 
ideal  source  for  their  electronic  and 
electrical  needs,  not  only  because  of 
the  high  quality  standards  established 
by  CTS,  but  also  because  thev  are 
able  to  enjoy  lower  transportation 
costs  and  faster  delivery,  due  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Asheville  plant 
to  its  customers. 

Varied    Products 

The  CTS  of  Asheville  facility  is  also 
highly  regarded  as  a  major  manu- 
facturer of  hearing  aid  volume  con- 
trols. Almost  all  of  the  hearing  aid 
manufacturers  in  the  U.S.A.  employ 
CTS  of  Asheville's  microminiature 
volume  control  in  their  hearing  aids, 
due  to  the  extremely  small  size 
(9/32"  in  diameter),  along  with  low 
noise  characteristics  and  durability 
this  control  provides. 

CTS  of  Asheville  has  supplied  com- 
ponents for  many  facets  of  military 
electronics;  however,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  has  been  the  Sonobuoy 
program.  Sonobuoys  are  pieces  of 
equipment  which  are  dropped  into  the 
ocean  from  airplanes  for  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  submarine  detection 
information  back  to  the  planes,  and 
as  a  result,  guide  the  planes  to  their 
underwater   targets. 

Color  television  sets  are  increasing- 
ly becoming  commonplace  in  the 
American   home.   With   the   advent  of 


the  color  TV  age,  CTS  is  again  play- 
ing a  major  role.  A  color  TV  set  uses 
approximately  30  variable  resistors 
manufactured  by  CTS,  as  compared 
with  approximately  seven  variable  re- 
sistors in  black  and  white  TV  sets. 

History  of  CTS 

CTS  began  business  in  1896  in 
Chicago  making  rural  telephone  equip- 
ment, and  was  at  that  time  known  as 
"Chicago  Telephone  Supply."  In  1902, 
the  firm  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  Radio  and  electronic 
parts  manufacturing  was  started  in 
1922,  and  the  use  of  such  parts  grew 
so  large  over  the  years  that  the 
manufacture  of  telephone  equipment 
was  discontinued  entirely  in  1940. 
During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War,  CTS  made  millions  of  military 
variable  resistors  and  these  were  used 
in  jet  planes  and  other  aircraft, 
guided  missiles,  tanks,  ships  and  sub- 
marines, telemetering,  microwave, 
portable  or  mobile  equipment  and 
other  electronic  military  equipment. 
These  military  items  were  designed 
to  work  equally  well  in  the  humid 
tropics,  dry  deserts,  icy  Arctic  or  thin 
stratosphere. 

Growth  of  CTS 

CTS  Corporation  has  tripled  sales 
from  1955  to  1964.  In  1955  sales  were 
14  million  and  in  1964  they  were  42 
million  dollars.  Net  income  per  share 
has  grown  from  $.60  in  1955  to  $1.95 
in  1964.  CTS  Corporation  listed  its 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change (ticker  symbol:  CTS)  on 
June  4,  1962,  joining  over  1100  of  the 
country's  largest  and  most  respected 
companies.  Listing  on  "The  Big 
Board"  has  provided  CTS  stockholders 
with  the  added  advantage  of  better 
accessibility  in  trading  stock,  instant- 
aneous quotations,  more  widespread 
publication  of  stock  prices  and  greater 
national  interest  in  CTS  stock,  the 
company  and  its  products. 

People  -  Most  Important 
Resource  at  CTS 

The  growth  in  size,  reputation  and 
profitability  of  CTS  is  a  direct  result 
of  continuing  adherance  to  the  basic 
operating  philosophy  -  that  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  any  organization  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  attract,  train 
and  successfully  utilize  persons  with 
hundreds  of  skills  and  talents.  Attrac- 
tion, training  and  efficient  utilization 
of  capable,  talented  people  become 
progressively  more  complex  as  an 
organization  becomes  larger  and  more 
diversified.  CTS  employees  not  only 
assemble  electronic  components;  they 
create  them  from  ideas  and  a  few 
basic  raw  materials.  CTS  personnel 
make  tools,  dies  and  specialized  pro- 
duction machines.  They  make  millions 
of  different  types  of  metal  piece  parts, 


molded  parts,  and  laminated  parts. 
These  fully  integrated  activities  make 
major  contributions  to  the  success  of 
the  company,  and  they  require  the 
efforts  and  coordination  of  each  high- 
ly skilled  and  dedicated  CTS  em- 
ployee. 

Sales  engineers  at  CTS  are  re- 
cognized components  experts  who 
supplement  the  technical  staff  of  each 
CTS    customer. 

CTS  engineering  staff  provides  the 
sales  engineers  with  successful  trans- 
lation of  market  needs  into  salable 
products.  The  skills  of  CTS  engineers, 
technicians  and  craftsmen  and  their 
ability  to  simultaneously  design  an 
entire  complement  of  piece  parts  and 
production  equipment  for  each  new 
product  are  important  factors  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  CTS, 

Manufacturing  personnel  at  CTS 
work  in  several  groups  corresponding 
with  the  numerous  skills  required  to 
operate  efficient  manufacturing  div- 
isions. These  people  make  up  a  team 
of  CTS  manufacturing  specialists  who 
have  achieved  an  outstanding  record 
of  efficiency  and  accuracy  in  an  en- 
vironment of  constant  change.  Their 
abilities  to  adapt  to  new  ways,  to 
learn  new  and  often  more  difficult 
tasks,  and  to  work  toward  continuous 
improvements  in  quality  and  efficiency 
are  vital  factors  in  the  CTS  growth 
formula. 

Research  and  Development  person- 
nel at  CTS  perform  both  offensive 
research  -  the  search  for  new  product 
ideas  or  applications  -  and  defensive 
research  -  the  constant  upgrading  of 
existing  products.  They  provide  tech- 
nical support  for  sales,  engineering, 
manufacturing  and  for  CTS  custom- 
ers. 

CTS  of  Asheville  is  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  growing  electronics  mar- 
ket in  North  Carolina.  It  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  cooperation  it  enjoys  with 
the  citizens  and  agencies  of  the  town, 
county  and  State.  It  is  gratified  to 
also  participate  in  many  worthy  pro- 
grams of  the  area,  State  and  nation, 
and  is  especially  pleased  to  contri- 
bute to  the  economy  of  the  area. 


The  ESC  Quarterly  is  published 
in  two  volumes,  twice  a  year. 
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After  Struggling  for  Survival  Its  First 
Year,  Electronic  Data  Controls  Corporation 
Has  Tripled  Sales,  Purchased  Subsidiaries, 
Increased  Jobs  and  Is  Now  in  New  Quarters. 


DATA  CONTROLS  COMPANY  RECORDS  GROWTH  IN  SALES.  STAFF  FACILITIES 


By  W.  A.  Armfield,  Jr. 


Electronic  Data  Controls  Corpora- 
tion received  its  charter  on  July  1, 
1960.  Initially  capitalized  at  $110,000, 
subscribed  to  by  twenty-five  local  citi- 
zens, its  primary  business  was  to  be 
that  of  making  patchcords  under 
license  from  International  Business 
Machines.  At  the  time,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  companies  operating 
under  license  from  IBM.  Only  one  of 
these  companies  was  producing  patch- 
cords. 

A  completely  equipped  tool  room 
was  set  up  in  a  steel  framed,  tin-sided 
building  of  7200  square  feet.  Since 
the  building  had  formerly  housed  a 
furniture  manufacturing  plant,  exten- 
sive leasehold  improvements  were 
necessary.  Major  improvements  in- 
cluded wiring  for  110,  220,  and  440 
volts,  the  addition  of  a  large  air 
compressor  with  hoses  to  all  parts  of 
the  building,  the  construction  of  a 
tool  cage,  and  a  lounge  for  women 
employees.  Initially,  there  were  five 
people  on  the   payroll. 

Needed  Sales  and  Direction 

In  its  first  year  of  corporate  exist- 
ence, EDC  underwent  all  the  trials  of 
a  small  business  struggling  for  sur- 
vival. By  the  end  of  calendar  I960, 
half  the  initial  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended and  sales  were  non-existent. 
It  was  obvious  that  while  the  com- 
pany possessed  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture, it  particularly  needed  sales 
effort  and  direction.  By  good  fortune, 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  able  to 
hire  Mr.  David  Darr  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  EDC.  Darr, 
formerly  a  sales  executive  with  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  simultaneously 
began  to  manage  sales,  production, 
quality  control,  new  product  develop- 
ment, and  hiring. 

After  Darr  took  over  EDC,  the 
original  stockholders  were  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  subscribe  to  another 
$50,000  in  capital  stock.  Even  so,  at 
the  end  of  the  June  30  fiscal  year, 
corporate  existence  was  still  a  ques- 
tion mark.  The  full-time  payroll  in- 
cluded about  nine  people. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  was 


a  year  of  production  tribulations  try- 
ing to  meet  orders  generated  by  Darr. 
Suppliers  became  more  cooperative  as 
volume  increased  and  the  company 
began  to  show  a  profit.  In  calendar 
1962,  the  payroll  had  moved  up  to  an 
average  of  20  employees. 

Began  to  Move 

In  196.3,  an  active  program  of  prod- 
uct diversification  was  aggressively 
begun.  It  had  become  obvious  with 
the  introduction  of  magnetic  tape  and 
disc  programming  of  computers  by 
IBM  that  the  IBM  patchcord  business 
would  be  a  static  if  not  a  diminishing 
market  next  decade.  Thus,  branching 
out  from  IBM  license  production  only, 
the  company  began  to  seek  out  other 
connector  and  wire  termination  ap- 
plications for  its  customers.  Orders 
were  placed  for  automated  equipment 
and  the  payroll  held  steady  at  about 
25  persons.  In  1963,  there  were  two 
separate  attempts  at  running  a  second 
shift  to  keep  up  with  orders.  How- 
ever, it  was  found  that  expanding  the 
first  shift  made  for  better  quality 
control  and  production  efficiency. 

In  1964,  the  first  move  toward  ver- 
tical integration  was  made  by  the 
purchase  of  the  assets  of  Sink  Tool 
and  Die  Co.  by  EDC.  Mr.  Rick  Sink, 
the  former  owner,  remained  as  tool 
design  engineer  for  the  newly-named 
Stratford  Tool  and  Die  Division  of 
EDC.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bodenheimer,  with 
over  30  years  experience  in  tool  and 
die  making  and  production,  was 
named  plant  manager. 

Mrs.  Dot  Lambert,  one  of  the 
"oldest"  employees  of  EDC,  was 
moved  up  to  supervisor  of  quality 
control  while  retaining  her  position 
as  head  of  the  shipping  department. 
During  that  year,  Mrs.  Ruth  Foster- 
was  made  office  manager.  Her  duties 
included  purchasing,  payroll,  and 
working  with  the  part-time  bookkeep- 
er and   auditor. 

Sales   Triple 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964,  EDC 
went  over  the  half-million  dollar 
mark  in  sales.  This  was  more  than 
triple   1960   sales. 


In  early  1965,  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  administrative  and  sales 
staff  of  EDC  was  made  when  Mr. 
Don  Ebert  joined  the  organization. 
Mr.  Ebert's  experience  had  been  in 
the  fields  of  accounting  and  sales. 
He  was  currently  flying  Constella- 
tions" in  th  Air  National  Guard.  Since 
Darr  is  also  a  licensed  pilot,  Ebert's 
pilot  qualifications  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  cover  much  wider  territory 
by  means  of  rented  aircraft.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1965  a  second  step 
toward  vertical  integration  was  made 
by  the  formation  of  Stratford  Metal 
Finishers,  Inc.,  more  than  80  percent 
owned  by  EDC. 

Stratford  Metal  Finishers,  Inc.,  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Bruce  Wallace  whose 
experience  in  metal  finishing  exceeds 
two  decades.  The  plating  operation, 
located  on  South  Marshall  Street 
in  Winston-Salem,  has  capabilities  in 
the  following  categories:  gold  plat- 
ing, tin  plating,  brass  plating,  zinc 
plating,  nickel  plating,  cadmium  plat- 
ing, silver  plating,  and  black  oxide 
finishing.  As  at  Stratford  Tool,  the 
Metal  Finishing  Division  not  only 
supplies  EDC's  needs  but  also  aggres- 
sively  seeks   outside    customers. 

As  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  EDC's 
life  draws  to  a  close,  the  corporation 
as  presently  constituted  not  only 
produces  IBM  patchcords  but  also 
connectors  and  wires  for  a  variety 
of  uses  including  telemetry  devices, 
coaxial  terminations,  hand  tools  for 
computer  programming,  a  complete 
tool  design  and  fabrication  facility  as 
well  as  a  full  line  plating  operation. 
There  are  presently  45  people  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  with  the 
company.  The  annual  payroll  is  cur- 
rently at  the  $200,000  level. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new 
10,000  square  foot  brick  building  with 
precast  concrete  columns  placed  at 
intervals  on  the  facade.  The  building 
will  be  fully  air-conditioned  and  will 
include  office  space,  a  "clean  room" 
for  the  jig  bore,  manufacturing 
space,  and  the  Tool  and  Die  Division. 
The  company  plans  to  be  in  produc- 
tion in  this  new  location  on  Septem- 
ber  1,   1965. 
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SUPERIOR  CABLE  CORPORATION 


JLn  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  an 
area  long  dominated  by  furniture  and 
textiles,  the  impact  of  a  new  and 
major  industry  is  being  felt — the 
manufacturing  of  plastic  insulated 
wire  and  cable  by  Superior  Cable 
Corporation. 

Established  in  1954,  Superior  Cable 
has  grown  to  become  one  of  the 
prime  suppliers  of  communications 
cable  to  the  independent  telephone 
industry,  has  extended  its  product 
lines  far  beyond  cable  alone,  and  is 
fast  approaching  the  $20  million  mark 
in  annual  sales. 

The  corporation  was  organized  by 
Harry  G.  Burd,  the  company's  first 
president  and  a  man  whose  lifetime 
was  devoted  to  the  wire  and  cable 
industry.  He  started  his  career  in  1910 
with  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Co.  (now  a  part  of  General  Cable 
Corporation)  and  later  joined  Na- 
tional Conduit  and  Cable  Co.  (in 
1923,  merged  into  Anaconda  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.),  always  specializing  in  the 
production  and  installation  of  tele- 
phone cable.  Retiring  to  the  South, 
he  was  unable  to  accept  inactivity 
and  soon  became  involved  in  forming 
a  new  wire  and  cable  firm,  selecting 
North  Carolina  as  the  ideal  geogra- 
phic location. 

From   A  Small  Rented  Office 

Mr.  Burd's  choice  of  Hickory  for 
the  specific  plant  site  was  the  direct 
result  of  meetings  with  R.  Walker 
Geitner,  Hickory  civic  leader  who  at 
the  time  was  president  of  the  Hickory 
Development  Corporation.  With  the 
wholehearted  support  of  local  busi- 
ness interests,  the  development  cor- 
poration obtained  a  site  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  Hickory  and  arranged 
for  the  construction  and  leasing  of 
the  original  building  to  the  company 
which  became  Superior  Cable  Cor- 
poration 

Indicative  of  his  keen  interest  in 
the  new  cable  plant,  Mr.  Geitner  was 
named  to  the  original  board  of  direc- 
tors and  later  became  the  company's 
second  president.  Guiding  the  firm 
through   its   early   stages   of   develop- 


ment, Mr.  Geitner  has  maintained  his 
active  interest  and  is  currently  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

The  company's  present  chief  execu- 
tive, James  L.  Robb,  joined  Mr.  Burd 
in  the  new  venture  back  in  the  days 
when  the  company's  only  assets  were 
the  two  men  and  one  small  rented 
office  in  downtown  Hickory.  Plant 
construction  itself  had  not  yet  begun. 
Knowing  Mr.  Robb's  reputation  as  a 
thoroughly  experienced  communica- 
tions engineer  and  familiar  with  him 
through  his  service  with  the  govern- 
ment's Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Burd  convinced  him  that 
the  proposed  cable  company  offered 
both  opportunity  and  challenge  and 
gained  Mr.  Robb's  acceptance  of  the 
position  of  chief  engineer.  As  the 
company  grew,  Mr.  Robb  also  served 
as  vice-president  and  executive  vice- 
president,  and  in  1959  was  elected  to 
his  present  position  as  president  of 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  Robb,  an  engineering  graduate 
of  George  Washington  University, 
was  associated  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  before  joining 
Superior  Cable  Corporation.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  Coast 
Guard  communications.  Later,  he  be- 
came Assistant  Chief  Engineer  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  company, 
board  members  included  Mr.  Geitner, 
Mr.  Robb,  Glen  E.  Anderson  of  Ra- 
leigh, Malcolm  W.  Wehrung  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  E.  M.  Fennell  of 
Hickory,  F.  Jensen  and  T.  L.  Dysard 
of  Statesville.  Company  officers  in- 
cluded Geitner,  Robb,  Anderson,  and 
Wehrung. 

In  late  1954,  Superior  Cable  Cor- 
poration was  on  a  production  basis 
and  completed  its  first  delivery  of 
cable — a  shipment  of  6  pair  19AWG 
rural  distribution  cable  to  Hickory 
Telephone  Company,  now  a  part  of 
the  Central  Telephone  Company 
group.  Telephone  company  manager 
at  the  time  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Carpenter. 

Significantly,  this  first  cable  ship- 
ment went  not  only   to   a  local   com- 
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pany,  but  to  a  local  independent 
telephone  company — the  first  of  many 
such  companies  Superior  Cable  Cor- 
poration was  to  serve  in  the  future. 
The  U.  S.  telephone  network  of  89 
million  telephones  is  made  up  of  two 
systems:  independent  and  Bell.  The 
2,535  independent  companies  cover 
more  than  half  the  nation's  geogra- 
phic service  area,  operating  14.3  mil- 
lion telephones,  16  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  total.  Independents  operate 
10,760  telephone  exchanges,  62  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total.  Each  sys- 
tem works  closely  with  the  other  to 
provide  this  country  with  the  biggest 
and  by  far  the  best  communications 
system  in  the  world.  With  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  the 
U.  S.  has  nearly  half  of  the  world's 
telephones. 

In  concentrating  upon  the  indepen- 
dent telephone  industry  as  its  pri- 
mary market  area,  Superior  Cable 
has  shared  in  its  growth  trend  during 
the  past  decade.  This  growth  is  con- 
tinuing, with  independent  telephone 
companies  planning  to  invest  a  record 
$790  million  in  1965  on  plant  expan- 
sion and  upgrading  service. 

Now  Accepted  As  Standard 

Specializing  in  telephone  communi- 
cations at  its  very  inception  provided 
Superior  Cable  with  certain  advan- 
tages and  certain  responsibilities, 
particularly  the  need  to  keep  pacs 
with  the  swift  progress  in  electronics 
technology,  and  if  possible,  to  advance 
the  state  of  the  art.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  Superior  Cable  established  a 
complete  research  and  development 
laboratory.  From  this  facility  and  its 
skilled  researchers  have  come  many 
pioneering  advances  now  accepted  as 
standard  throughout  the  communica- 
tions industry. 

Superior  Cable  developed  patented 
"inlaid  stripes"  for  color  coding  in- 
sulated conductors;  perfected  sequen- 
tial footage  marking  on  wire  and 
cable  jackets;  developed  "super 
splice"  silicone  filled  splice  sleeves 
for  splicing  plastic  insulated  tele- 
phone cables;  developed  fiber  glass 
housings  for  direct  burial  telephone 
applications;  developed  a  means  of 
corrugating  shields  for  telephone 
cable  in  the  smaller  sizes;  developed 
economical  techniques  for  production 
of  integral  messenger  cable  products 
and  applied  the  techniques  to  coaxial 
cables,  control  cables,  and  rural  dis- 
tribution wires;  and  accomplished 
many  other  breakthroughs  in  product 
development,  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, and  system  installation. 

The  basic  product  of  Superior  Cable 
Corporation  is  plastic  insulated  wire 
and  cable.  Depending  upon  the  com- 
plexity   of   the    construction,    the    fin- 


ished product  is  the  end  result  of  a 
varying  number  of  production  steps. 
In  the  primary  extrusion  department, 
various  gauges  of  solid  or  stranded, 
bare  or  coated  copper,  copper  alloy, 
copper/steel,  or  aluminum  conductors 
are  insulated  with  colored  polyethy- 
lene, polyvinyl  chloride,  or  other  ther- 
moplastic compounds. 

In  the  twisting  and  cabling  depart- 
ments, insulated  conductors  are 
twisted  into  pairs,  triples,  or  quads 
with  various  lay  lengths,  and  cabled 
into  groups  and  units  which  can  total 
as  many  of  2500  pairs  (5,000  individ- 
ually insulated  conductors). 

Other  manufacturing  stages  may 
include  the  spiral  applicat'on  of  core 
tape  of  polyester  film;  shielding  of 
corrugated  copper,  aluminum,  or 
bronze  tapes  applied  longitudinally 
or  spirally  wrapped;  and  armoring  of 
cables  with  steel  wire  or  tape,  with 
bronze  or  copper,  or  woven  alumi- 
num   or   copper. 

In  the  jacketing  section,  cables  are 
completed  with  the  final  extrusion  of 
an  overall  outer  jacket  of  polyethy- 
lene, polyvinyl  chloride,  or  other  plas- 
tic jacketing  materials. 

Braiding,  ring-striping,  printing, 
sequential  footage  marking  and  simi- 
lar manufacturing  steps  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  full  production  process. 

To  Finished  Product 

The  production  of  insulated  wire 
and  cable  at  Superior  Cable  Corpora- 
tion's headquarters  plant  in  Hickory 
is  a  fully  integrated  operation  com- 
plete under  one  roof  in  one  plant. 
Such  a  manufacturing  facility  per- 
mits complete  and  strict  step-by-step 
quality  control  from  raw  materials  to 
finished  product;  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity to  ship  semi-completed  products 
to  another  plant  for  further  process- 
ing; and  allows  a  modern  work-flow 
and  product  handling  procedures 
which  contribute  to  efficiency  and 
quality  of  product. 

From  an  original  plant  of  less  than 
32,000  square  feet,  Superior  Cable's 
Hickory  manufacturing  facility  has 
grown,  in  several  expansion  pro- 
grams, to  a  plant  which  provides 
some  125,000  square  feet  of  manufac- 
turing area  as  well  as  office  space  of 
35.000    square   feet. 

The  Hickory  plant  has  its  own 
wire  drawing  mill,  in  which  copper 
rod  is  drawn  to  size,  annealed,  and 
stocked  to  meet  production  demand. 
High-speed  wire  drawing  equ;pment 
provides  the  capability  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Superior's  produc- 
tion divisions.  As  in  all  raw  material 
handling,  source  inspection  assures 
quality  of  the  basic  copper  rod,  while 
in-plant  wire  drawing  capability 
makes  possible  the  rigid  quality  con- 
trol procedures  required  to  meet  high 
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standards  of  quality  assurance  in 
copper  conductor  production. 

Superior  Cable's  Hickory  plant  also 
has  a  pneumatic  pressure  system  for 
automatic  bulk  handling  of  the  plas- 
tic pellets  utilized  in  the  plastic  ex- 
trusion process.  Received  in  railroad 
cars  which  enter  the  plant  itself  on 
spur  tracks,  the  plastic  pellets  are 
unloaded  at  a  rate  of  10,000  pounds 
per  hour  by  the  pneumatic  pressure 
system  and  directed  to  large  alumi- 
num storage  tanks.  As  needed,  the 
pellets  are  then  pneumatically  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  hoppers  at  the 
extrusion  machines  in  the  various 
processing  areas.  Use  of  the  pneuma- 
tic system  eliminates  the  usual  two 
and  three-step  movement  of  bagged 
plastics  and  the  need  for  production 
floor  storage  areas,  and  permits  more 
effective  control  measures  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  various  plastics 
being   used. 

In  a  leased  building  adjacent  to  its 
headquarters  plant  in  Hickory,  Su- 
perior Cable  has  established  its  own 
mechanical  equipment  service  depart- 
ment, headed  by  plant  engineer  Paul 
L.  Harmon.  This  department  ser- 
vices, builds,  and  modifies  equipment 
for  all  production  divisions.  The  same 
facility  also  houses  the  shipping  and 
warehousing  departments.  In  the 
69,000  square  foot  building,  Superior 
Cable  ut;lizes  more  than  35,000  square 
feet,  with  the  balance  of  the  space 
sub-leased. 

New  Product  To  New  Industry 

In  1960,  Superior  Cable  acquired  a 
subsidiary,  Supa  Insulations,  Inc., 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  Originally  a  pro- 
ducer of  high  temperature  insulated 
wire,  Supa  Insulations  has  since  been 
moved  within  the  corporate  structure 
and  as  Superior's  Rocky  Mount  Divi- 
sion is  now  manufacturing  an  exten- 
sive line  of  insulated  wire  and  cable 
for  telephone  and  telecommunications 
applications.  Richard  "Bud"  Goodsell 
is  plant  manager. 

In  1961,  Superior  Cable  introduced 
a  completely  new  product  to  a  com- 
pletely new  industry  and  opened  up 
a  marketing  area  which  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  fastest-growing,  most 
talked-about  fields  in  the  history  of 
communications — community  antenna 
television,  more  familiarly  known  as 
CATV.  In  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems,  TV  signals  are  re- 
ceived by  a  master  antenna  array  and 
distributed  to  local  subscribers  over 
coaxial  cable.  To  serve  the  CATV  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision and  educational  television  net- 
works, Superior  Cable  developed  its 
"Cell-O-Air"  coaxial  cable  with 
"Coppergard"  shield — a  product  now 
the  accepted  standard  with  many  of 
the  country's  largest  television  sys- 
tems.  Superior   Cable  has  also   devel- 


Coaxial  cable  extruder  line  at  Superior  Cable,  showing  the  instrumentation  and 
controls  which  permit  production  line  quality  assurance  tests.  Basic  product 
of  the  company   is  plastic    insulated   wire  and   cable   for   telephone   companies. 


Construction    at    the    present    Rocky    Mount    Superior    Cable 
plant  will    nearly   triple  this  production   facility's  floor  space. 


Government  priorities  require  all-out  service.  These  three  Superior  Cable 
trucks  completed  a  non-stop  run  from  Hickory  to  a  west  coast  port  with 
a    special    shipment    of    communications    cable    urgently    needed    overseas. 


Part  of  up-to-date  production  methods,  a  modern  pneumatic  and  pressure 
system  is  used  for  bulk  unloading  of  plastic  raw  materials.  Fred  O.  Little, 
Jr.,  J.    L.   Robb,  and   L.  J.   Styles  inspect  the   unloading    devices. 
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Moving  at  high  speeds  in  these  wire  drawing  machines,  copper  rods  pass 
through  a  series  of  progressively  smaller  dies  and  are  drawn  down  to  conductor 
size    and    annealed. 


In   the    midwest,   a   direct    burial    cable   operation    in    which    cable 
is   "plowed    in"    18   to   24   inches   below   ground. 


Superior  Cable's  mechanical  equipment  service  department  is  housed  in  a  separate 
69,000  square  foot  building  adjacent  to  the  main  plant  in  Hickory.  It  also  con- 
tains the  shipping   and   warehousing   departments. 


Superior  Cable's  headquarters  in  Hickory  with  more  than  150,000  square  feet  of  manu- 
facturing area  and  office  space.  The  plant  site  covers  several  acres.  The  wire  and  cable 
facility  is  modern  in  every  respect. 


oped  other  advanced  TV  systems 
products,  including-  matching-  coaxial 
connectors,  extra  high  strength  co- 
axial drops,  direct  burial  and  sub- 
marine coaxial  constructions,  and  a 
completely  new  line  of  fiber  glass 
equipment  housings  designed  for  tele- 
vision   system    applications. 

Company   Expands 

In  1968,  to  provide  more  effective 
handling  of  increasing  telephone  sys- 
tem requirements  for  equipment, 
hardware,  and  accessory  products 
other  than  wire  and  cable,  Superior 
Cable  established  its  Systems  Equip- 
ment Division  in  a  separate  plant  in 
Hickory.  Under  the  direction  of  Jules 
A.  Mack,  this  division  is  responsible 
for  the  development,  production  and 
marketing  of  galvanized  steel  and 
fiber  glass  buried  plant  housings,  co- 
axial connectors,  grounding  harnesses, 
spk'ce  sleeves,  tangent  supports,  and 
other  communications  system  needs. 

In  December,  1964,  Superior  Cable 
Corporation  dedicated  its  fourth  oper- 
ating division — a  60,000  square  foot 
manufacturing  facility  located  in 
Brownwood,  Texas.  Superior's  Brown- 
wood  Division,  now  in  full  three-shift 
operation,  produces  insulated  wire 
and  cable  for  telephone  and  communi- 
cations customers  on  the  west  coast 
and  in  the  southwestern  sections  of 
the  country.  James  E.  Webb  is  plant 
manager  of  the  Brownwood  Division. 

Also  in  1964,  Superior  Cable  Cor- 
poration and  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours and  Company  jointly  an- 
nounced production  and  marketing 
plans  for  a  new  type  of  core  tape 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  plastic 
insulated  wire  and  cable.  The  result 
of  a  three-year  development  program 
headed  by  Walter  L.  Roberts,  direc- 
tor of  research  for  Superior  Cable 
Corporation,  the  new  product  utilizes 
duPont  "Mylar"  polyester  film  which 
in  a  unique  process  is  given  a  cor- 
rugated, dimensionally  expanded  form 
providing  both  manufacturing  and  ap- 
plication advantages.  Superior  Cable 
has  adopted  the  trade  name  "Corr- 
gard"  for  the  new  tape  and  has  made 
it  the  standard  core  tape  for  most 
of  its  wire  and  cable  constructions. 
The  duPont  Company  has  acquired 
rights  to  the  new  product  and  will 
make  it  available  to  all  cable  manu- 
facturers through  sub-licensing  agree- 
ments. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  en- 
tire communications  industry  has 
been  in  a  dynamic  phase  of  expan- 
sion. While  increased  production  of 
communications  cable  is  an  immediate 
answer  to  the  problem  of  growing 
demand,  it  became  evident  that  new 
ways  of  providing  additional  service 
must  be  given  consideration.  In  1963, 
Superior  Cable  began  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  feasibility  of  developing 
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a  new  generation  of  carrier  equip- 
ment to  provide  an  electronic  means 
of  expanding  present  cable  plant.  The 
concepts  and  objectives  for  such  a 
system  not  only  represented  a  major 
departure  from  conventional  tech- 
niques, but  required  economic  and 
technical  breakthroughs  to  provide 
for  practical,  competitive  marketing 
of  product.  Preliminary  studies  and 
development  work  resulted  in  Superi- 


Typical  Integral  Messenger  cable  construc- 
tion in  which  the  solid  steel  support  wire 
is   oart  of  the   cable   itself. 


Ring-stripe  intercommunication  cable  (left) 
and  a  composite  coaxial  cable  with  video 
pairs. 


or  Cable  Corporation's  EDS  Electronic 
Distribution  System  which  permits, 
economically,  additional  subscriber 
circuits  to  be  carried  over  existing 
communication  lines.  Field  trials  of 
Superior's  EDS  system  utilizing  pro- 
totype equipment  have  been  underway 
since  early  1965,  with  results  to  date 
indicating  system  achievement  ex- 
ceeding original  design  concepts.  It  is 
expected  that  Superior's  Electronic 
Distribution  System  will  reach  the 
communications  marketplace  by  early 
fall  of  1965. 

Products  Widespread 

In  addition  to  serving  the  indepen- 
dent telephone  industry,  Superior 
Cable  also  produces  communications, 
signal  and  control  cable  for  govern- 
mental missile  bases,  tracking  station 
and  aerospace  projects,  and  for  use 
by  industrial  companies,  railroad  sys- 


Ground  level  aluminum  tanks  which  store 
raw  plastic.  When  required  for  processing, 
pellets  are  transferred  directly  by  the 
pneumatic  system. 


terns,  private  and  public  utilities,  and 
municipalities.  Superior  Cable's  fire 
alarm,  traffic  control,  and  street 
lighting  cables  are  used  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  new  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  incorporates  Superior  Cable 
products  as  part  of  its  F.A.A.  com- 
munications and  control  complex.  Su- 
perior control  cables  are  also  in  ser- 
vice  at   Duke    Power  Company's    Co- 


Armored  submarine  cable,  a  31  pair  com- 
posite with  telephone,  video  and  alarm 
pairs — a    special     Superior     Cable    product. 


A  small  double-jacketed  burial  cable  (left) 
and  a  900  pair  telephone  cable  showing 
the  wide  variety  of  cable  size. 


A  technician  operates  equipment  used  in  one  of  a  long  series  of  tests  given  multi-conductor  cable  construction  (left).  Superior  Cable  produces 
coaxial  cable  used  by  the  largest  television  systems.  Jim  Sherrill  of  the  laboratory  staff  uses  a  polyscope  during  testing  procedures.  Every  reel  is 
so   tested   before   shipment. 
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Officials  of  Superior  Cable   include   (L   to  R):    R.    Walker  Geitner,   Chairman  of  the  Board;   L.  J.  Styles,  Vice   President,  Manufacturing;   W.  T.  Smith, 
Vice  President,  Engineering;  J.  H.  Bowman,  Vice   President,  Sales;  J.  L.   Robb,    President. 


wan's  Ford  Dam  installation  at  Lake 
Norman. 

In  its  headquarters  plant  and  its 
operating  divisions,  Superior  Cable 
Corporation  employs  more  than  four 
hundred  skilled  workers.  To  aid  its 
people  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  ever- 
changing  communications  technology, 
Superior  Cable  provides  educational 
grants  for  achievement  study  and  ad- 
vanced training.  Superior  Cable  has 
also  established  two  engineering 
scholarships  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  is  planning  to  in- 
stitute similar  scholarships  in  Texas 
through  its  Brownwood  Division. 

Well  aware  that  community  service 
is  an  important  part  of  its  corporate 


life,  Superior  Cable  encourages  its 
people  to  participate  in  civic  affairs. 
Board  Chairman  R.  Walker  Geitner 
has  headed  many  local  drives  in  be- 
half of  educational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. President  J.  L.  Robb  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Hickory  Airport 
Commission.  Other  Superior  Cable 
officers  and  employees  are  active  in 
service  clubs  and  other  community  en- 
deavors. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for 
Superior  Cable  Corporation  ?  In  the 
words  of  company  president  J.  L. 
Robb,  "our  present  era  of  scientific 
progress  poses  a  challenge  which  can 
be  met  only  by  major  investment  in 
research   and   development.   From   our 


laboratories  at  this  moment  are 
coming  prototypes  of  cable  products 
unlike  any  in  existence  today — vastly 
improved  products  to  serve  our  more 
demanding  world  of  communications. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  soon  be- 
ginning construction  of  a  large  and 
modern  research  and  development  fa- 
cility, completely  separate  from  our 
main  plant,  may  serve  to  emphasize 
the  importance  we  place  upon  re- 
search in  maintaining  our  leadership 
in  the  communications  industry". 

Small,  when  compared  to  the  cor- 
porate giants  of  communications, 
Superior  Cable  Corporation  obviously 
intends  to  move  ahead  by  moving 
faster. 


SUPERIOR  CABLE 


Weighing    over    5300    pounds,    a    1000-foot 
reel   of   900-pair   telephone    cable. 


Main  Offices  and  Headquarters  Division:  Hickory.  North  Carolina 
Systems  Equipment  Division:   Hickory,  North  Carolina 
Rocky  Mount  Division:  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 
Brownwood  Division:  Brownwood,  Texas 

Company  Officers  : 

James  L.  Robb,  President 

James  H.  Bowman,  Vice-President,  Sales 

Warner  T.  Smith,  Vice-President,  Engineering 

Lawson  J.  Styles,  Vice-President    Manufacturing 

James  R.  Glenn,  Assistant  Secretary 

Robert  M.  Meadows,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Company  Directors : 

R.   Walker  Geitner    Hickory,  N.   C. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

James    L.    Robb    Hickory,    N.    C. 

Glenn  E.  Anderson    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.    M.    Fennell     Hickory,    N.    C. 

E.  M.  Schoenborn   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Allan  C.  Mims   Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

In  the  latest  stockholders  statement  covering  the  six  months  period 
ended  December  31,  1964.,  Superior  Cable  Corporation  shows  sales  and 
earnings  that  are  the  highest  on  record.  In  comparison  with  the  similar 
period  last  year,  net  sales  amounted  to  $7,915,604  as  against  1963's 
$6,355,782 — an  increase  of  25%.  Net  earnings  were  $754,167  as  compared 
to  1963's  $568,102 — an  increase  of  33%. 

If  current  trends  continue,  sales  and  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965  are  expected  to  set  a  new  record  high. 
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PLANET 
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MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 


During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
of  1964-1965,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  became 
the  home  of  a  new  electronics  plant, 
Planet  Manufacturing  Corporation. 
Formerly  located  in  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  Planet  Manufacturing  Corp. 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
electrolytic  capacitors. 

In  years  past  this  product  was 
commonly  known  as  "condensers"  but 
during  prohibition  years  the  word 
condenser  took  on  an  unsavory  con- 
notation and  the  more  sophisticated 
term  "capacitor"  came  into  common 
usage. 

Capacitors,  or  condensers,  are  as 
important  to  an  electronic  circuit  as 
are  transistors  or  vacuum  tubes.  The 
type  of  capacitor  in  which  Planet 
specializes  is  used  primarily  in  your 
television,  radio  and  hi-fi  sets.  Other 
applications  for  Planet  electrolytic 
capacitors  include  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  system,  traffic  control 
lights,  electronic  test  equipment,  dic- 
tating machines,  computers  and  addi- 
tional industrial  uses  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Unlike  the  tube  or  transistor,  the 
capacitor  is  actually  a  storage  bin 
for  electrical  energy.  Through  a  sys- 
tem of  capacitors  and  rectifiers,  al- 
ternating current  (AC)  can  be 
changed  to  direct  current  (DC)  which 
is  used  by  most  electronic  circuits. 

The  process  of  changing  the  pul- 
sating AC  to  smooth  flowing  DC  is 
similar  to  a  pulsating  water  pump 
and  a  machine  that  requires  a  steady, 
non-pulsating  source  of  water.  To 
remedy  the  uneven  water  flow  from 
the  pump  to  the  machine,  a  reservoir 
is  installed  between  the  two  devices 
to  store  the  water.  An  overflow  pipe 


than  allows  the  water  to  flow  off  at 
an  even  rate.  In  this  same  way  the 
electrolytic  capacitor  stores  electrical 
energy  and  then  discharges  the  same 
energy  at  a  set  rate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  circuit  in  TV  or  ra- 
dio  sets. 

The  basic  raw  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  electrolytic  capaci- 
tors are  aluminum  foil  of  an  excep- 
tionally high  purity  (99.99  percent), 
special  kraft  paper  and  chemicals. 
The  pure  aluminum  foil  is  subjected 
to  an  acid  etch  process  which  increases 
the  surface  area  after  which  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  "forming"  process  in  a 
chemical  solution  under  electrical 
voltage.  The  processed  aluminum  foil 
is  then  interleaved  with  the  draft 
paper,  impregnated  in  an  electrolyte 
solution,  assembled  into  a  housing, 
usually  an  aluminum  can,  and  finally 
subjected  to  another  aging  process  to 
make  sure  it  will  stand  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  TV  set.  This  is  an 
electro-chemical-mechanical  process 
and  has  been  likened  to  following 
Grandma's  favorite  recipe.  One  new 
to  the  process  could,  on  the  surface, 
do  everything  right  and  yet  have  a 
disastrous  result.  A  goodly  amount 
of  "know-how"   is   involved. 

The  President-Chief  Engineer  of 
Planet  is  Philip  Greenspan,  a  dynam- 
ic man  in  his  middle  forties.  "Phil," 
as  he  is  known  to  his  associates  and 
to  many  engineers  and  buyers 
throughout  the  electronics  industry, 
obtained  his  formal  education  and  his 
knowledge  of  capacitors  the  hard  way. 
While  attending  New  York  Univer- 
sity night  school  to  attain  his  degree 
in  chemical  engineering,  he  spent  his 
days  working  for   Solar  Manufactur- 
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ing  Corporation  engaged  in  the  actual 
manufacture  of  electrolytic  capacitors. 
Having  obtained  his  engineering  de- 
gree, Phil  Greenspan  rose  to  the  level 
of  engineer  in  complete  charge  of  all 
electrolytic  capacitor  design  and  pro- 
duction. When  Solar  Manufacturing 
oeased  operations  in  1949,  Planet 
Manufacturing  Corporation  came  into 
being.  The  new  company,  with  oper- 
ations in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  quickly 
established  a  fine  reputation  for  uni- 
formly high  quality,  coupled  with 
helpful  engineering  assistance  to  the 
user.  Companies  such  as  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  Sylvania  and 
others  soon  became  regular  users  of 
the  Planet  product. 

With  the  advent  of  color  TV  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  company 
would  need  more  space,  more  "elbow 
room,"  with  a  facility  on  one  floor 
level  specifically  tailored  for  the 
tricky  dry  electrolytic  manufacturing 
process.  With  the  help  of  the  Roxboro 
Development  Corporation  such  space 
was  made  available  and  a  new  build- 
ing erected,  a  facility  which  repre- 
sents not  necessarily  the  largest  but 
the  most  modern  electrolytic  plant  in 
the  industry  today. 

At  present  the  plant  employs  more 
than  100  persons  and  is  expected  to 
grow  to  a  higher  level.  This  will  rep- 
resent an  annual  payroll  of  from 
$350,000  to  $400,000  in  the  Roxboro 
area.  The  building  itself  is  complete- 
ly air  conditioned  and  designed  for 
maximum  cleanliness,  safety  and  em- 
ployee comfort. 

The  manufacture  of  electrolytic  ca- 
pacitors requires  rigid  cleanliness. 
Dust-free  air,  vats  of  boiling  distilled 
water  to  sterilize  components,  net- 
works of  steam,  electrical  and  com- 
pressed air  pipes  and  workers 
equipped  with  surgical  rubber  gloves 
all  combine  to  provide  the  necessary 
environment  for  the  assembly  of  the 
product. 

Human  hands  never  touch  the  prod- 
uct until  it  has  been  completely  as- 
sembled. The  mere  touching  of  the 
condenser  with  a  bare  hand  is  suffi- 
cient to  contaminate  it.  Salt,  ever- 
present  on  human  hands  in  minute 
amounts,  will  cause  premature  failure 
of  a  capacitor  if  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  unit  before  it  is  completed. 
Some  sub-assemblies  must  be  boiled 
in  distilled  water  to  wash  out  all  im- 
purities. Until  the  basic  heart  of  the 
capacitor,  the  interleaved  roll  of  foil 
and  paper,  is  sealed  in  its  container 
almost  anything  can  contaminate  it. 
The  contamination  level  for  the  sen- 
sitive devices  is  one  to  three  million 
In  other  words,  one  part  of  contam- 
ination to  three  million  parts  of  pure 
capacitor  will  reduce  its  effectiveness 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  both 
the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  care 
exercised  by  the  people  are  of  critical 
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importance  in  determining  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product.  Mr.  Greenspan  is 
most  confident  that  in  the  Roxboro 
operation  he  has  all  that  could  be 
desired  and  is  necessary  as  regards 
both  plant  and  people.  As  the  demand 
for  TV  sets  and  other  electronic  de- 
vices grows,  so  will  the  employment 
level  of  Planet  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration of  Roxboro.  Inasmuch  as  the 
electronics  industry,  and  color  TV  in 
particular,  is  a  growth  industry,  both 
the  Planet  officials  and  the  people  of 
Roxboro  look  forward  with  confiidence 
to  a  bright  future. 


Various  units  of  the  Planet  company's 
capacitors  or  condensers.  Actually  tiny 
storage  bins  for  electricity,  capacitors 
change  AC  current  into  DC  current  and  are 
used    extensively    in    electronics. 


HIGH  POINT  LAMP 

COMPANY  SHIPS 

GOODS  WORLDWIDE 


The  Sundial  Lamps  Company  of 
High  Point  manufactures  portable 
lamps,  lamp  shades,  smoking  stands 
and  novelty — the  first  operation  of 
its  kind  in  the  Southeast.  The  Com- 
pany was  formed  by  its  present 
President,  a  former  lamp  salesman, 
who  used  to  travel  seven  southern 
states. 

Sundial's  long  line  of  quality  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
They  have  recently  been  shipped  to 
Saigon,  Kwajalein,  Alaska,  Turkey, 
Japan,  Guam  and  other  far  off  places. 

Sundial  lamps  are  being  used  in 
most  State  institutions,  colleges  and 
university  dormitories. 

During  the  past  year  the  new 
world-famous  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 
selected  Sundial  lamps — as  did  Shera- 
ton hotels  in  all  major  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 
Sundial  lamps  will  also  be  found  in 
many  Holiday  Inns  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  other  motels.  Lamps  for  the 
home,  as  well,  are  part  of  the  Sun- 
dial line  and  are  sold  through  all 
major  furniture  stores,  department 
lamp  and  decorator  shops. 
20,000  square-foot  plant,  lo- 
at  417  South  Wrenn  St.  in 
Point,  incorporates  complete 
manufacturing  facilities.  The  wood 
working  plant  machines  all  wood  com- 
ponents used  in  the  assembly.  The 
finishing  department  employs  person- 
nel trained  to  produce  the  finest  in 
wood  finishing,  decorating,  striping 
and  antiquing,  and  the  shade  manu- 
facturing facility  boasts  of  having  the 
finest  in  skilled  labor. 

All  employees  were  unskilled  when 
hired,  but  were  trained  to  expert 
status  on  the  job.  Trained  personnel 
for  this  type  of  work  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  area.  Several  handicapped 
persons  hold  responsible  jobs  and 
have  been  with  the  company  for  many 
years.  Employees  enjoy  many  fringe 
benefits,  including  free  insurance 
protection  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, and  enjoy  paid  vacations  and 
legal  holidays. 

Today  23  salesmen  represent  Sun- 
dial Lamps  in  48  states.  Their  prod- 
ucts are  sold  through  the  finest  con- 
tract dealers,  decorators,  retail  stores 
and  architectural  concerns.  Two  show- 
rooms are  maintained,  one  in  the 
American  Furniture  Mart,  Chicago, 
and  the  other  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  High   Point. 


stores, 
The 
cated 
High 


Three  models  of  Sundial  lamps,  sold 
through  major  department  and  furniture 
stores,   lamp   and   decorator  shops. 
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By  William  M.  Lewis 


The  story  behind  AMP  Incorpor- 
ated can  be  summed  up  in  one  word: 
growth.  AMP  has  come  a  long  way  in 
a  short  time. 

In  1941,  Mr.  U.  A.  Whitaker  join- 
ed several  businessmen  in  forming 
Aircraft  Marine  Products,  Inc.,  with 
small  operations  in  and  around  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

The  beginnings  were  small  and  the 


going  was  rough.  But  backed  up  by 
enthusiasm  and  determination,  a 
handful  of  employees  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up  started  production 
of  electrical  terminals  and  connectors 
which,  today,  is  still  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  AMP. 

Many  of  the  gains  of  the  early 
years  were  due,  in  part,  to  the  size 
and    importance    of    World    War    II 


AMP  INCORPORATED   PLANTS  IN   CARY   (above)  AND  GREENSBORO 
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military  needs.  Planes,  ships,  tanks 
and  other  ordnance  material  were  the 
first  proving  ground  for  AMP  prod- 
ucts. The  early  belief  that  a  large 
percentage  of  AMP's  available  budget 
should  be  marked  for  research  and 
engineering  quickly  began  to  pay  off. 
At  precisely  the  right  time,  AMP  had 
the  solution  to  speedier,  less  costly 
and  more  efficient  electrical  terminal 
problems.  Almost  immediately  AMP's 
precision  solderless  termination  meth- 
ods were  recognized  as  superior  by 
both  the  military  and  industry.  In 
short,  from  the  day  AMP  opened  its 
doors,  it  was  on  the  move. 

By  1943  AMP  had  outgrown  its 
original  quarters  in  New  Jersey  and, 
in  an  expansion  move,  operations 
were  shifted  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  company  headquarters 
have  been  located  ever  since. 

By  1959,  after  a  period  of  sustained 
growth,  AMP  expanded  its  operations 
to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1960  constructed  an  additional  facili- 
ty in  Cary,  N.  C. 

The  Greensboro  plant,  a  facility  of 
some  44,000  sq.  feet,  was  designed  as 
a  high-volume  terminal  manufactur- 
ing plant.  Today  millions  of  terminals 
and  connectors  are  processed  through 
this  operation  monthly.  In  addition, 
new  products  which  have  been  re- 
cently introduced  by  AMP,  are  being 
manufactured  in  the  Greensboro  plant 
utilizing  modern  assembly  techniques 
supplemented  by  a  comprehensive 
quality  control  program.  The  opera- 
tion in  Greensboro  has  expanded 
rapidly  and  today  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  modern  plants 
in   piedmont   North    Carolina. 

Over  the  years  AMP  expanded  its 
efforts  into  other  fields  in  the  electri- 
cal equipment  industry.  One  of  these 
is   the    relatively   new   world   of  pro- 


gramming  devices  for  computers  and 
data  processing  equipment.  The  plant 
at  Cary  manufactures  patchcords  and 
systems  for  this  space  age  industry. 
This  facility,  built  in  1960  and  ex- 
panded in  1963,  has  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  data  processing 
industry  by  assembling  and  shipping 
millions  of  patchcords  in  hundreds  of 
configurations.  In  addition,  as  a  re- 
sult   of     recent     engineering     break- 


throughs, a  new  line  of  patchboards 
is  being  manufactured  in  this  eastern 
North  Carolina  plant.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  coming  years  this  plant  will 
continue  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  this 
dynamic  field. 

Literally  billions  of  AMP  products 
are  to  be  found  in  every  workday 
scene.  They  are  to  be  found  wherever 
electricity  serves  business,  industry 
and  the  home.  They  perform  reliably 


Company  Profile 

LOCATION — AMP's  General  Offices  are  at 
Harrisburg,'  Pennsylvania,  with  the  major  por- 
tion oi  its  research,  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  within  a  fifty-mile  radius. 

COMPANIES— The  combined  financial  state- 
ments and,  unless  otherwise  noted,  any  sta- 
tistics in  the  text,  cover  AMP  Incorporated, 
its  Puerto  Rican  manufacturing  affiliate— 
Pamcor,  Inc.,  and  AMP's  subsidiaries,  all  of 
which  are  wholly-owned.  AMP  has  domestic 
sales  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  six  European  manufacturing  and  sales 
subsidiaries  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Spain  (formed  in  1965)  ;and 
three  other  foreign  manufacturing  and  sales 
subsidiaries  in  Japan,  Australia  and  Mexico. 

markets— Throughout  the  world,  AMP 
products  are  marketed  directly  to  thousands 
of  customers  for  use  in  the  manufacture, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  products  and 
equipment  of  almost  all  industries  including 
aerosjpace,  appliance  and  other  consumer  goods, 
power  equipment,  transportation,  power  utility 
and  I  he  vast  fields  of  commercial  and  military 
electronics  including  communications,  con- 
trols and  computers. 

PRODUCTS — AMP  is  a  leading  producer  of 
solderless  terminals,  splices,  multiple  connec- 
tors and  other  wiring  devices,  and  the  applica- 
tion tooling  to  pressure-crimp  these  devices  to 
elecllric  wires.  It  also  produces  patchcord, 
pinboard  and  card  programming  systems,  ca- 
pacitor products,  and  other  electronic  com- 
ponents. Over  20,000  variations  in  type  and 
size  of  these  products  are  manufactured  and 
sold  to  AMP  customers.  Pamcor  manufactures 
terminals  and  splices  under  royalty  arrange- 
ments Avith  AMP. 
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in  transportation,  communications 
and  in  many  other  tasks  both  common 
and  complex. 

The  rapidly  growing  business  ma- 
chine industry,  the  four-wheeled  world 
of  Detroit,  the  manufacture  of  radio, 
television  and  mechanical  servants  to 
ease  the  home  work  load — all  these 
industries  use  terminals,  splices,  gen- 
eral purpose  connectors,  pinboard 
programming,  taper  pin  and  many 
other  connection  devices  especially 
developed  to  aid  in  overall  product 
design  and  assure  reliable,  long-time 
performance. 

In  sales  volume;  breadth,  depth  and 
quality  of  products;  and  services;  re- 
search and  product  development; 
patents  and  reputation — in  fact,  by 
all  the  standards  used  to  measure  in- 
dustrial importance  .  .  .  AMP  In- 
corporated is  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  field  of  solderless  wire 
termination.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
terminal  line  AMP  also  leads  the  way 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
multiple  connectors,  coaxial  cable  and 
shielded  wire  connectors,  program- 
ming systems,  power  supplies  and 
other  transformer  and  capacitor  pro- 
ducts, printed  circuit  products  and 
other  aliled  components  required  by 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  time. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  op- 
eration, AMP  has  subsidiary  plants 
and  distribution  facilities  located 
throughout  the  free  world.  This  in- 
ternational complex  not  only  provides 
American  manufacturers  access  to 
the  full  line  of  AMP  products  and 
tooling  for  use  in  their  foreign  opera- 
tions, but  also  contributes  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial equipment  created  by  rising 
economies  in  many  lands  across  the 
seas. 

As  an  indication  of  the  continued 
dynamic  growth  of  AMP,  and  to 
bring  the  North  Carolina  story  up  to 
the  present,  recognition  must  be  given 
to  a  newly  established  AMP  opera- 
tion in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  This  new 
facility  is  a  part  of  the  AMP  Plastics 
Division  and  as  it  grows  to  maturity 
will  supply  the  hundreds  of  complex 
plastics  components  used  in  many  of 
the  company's  finished  product  lines 
utilizing  the  high  standards  of  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  which  are 
the  by-words  with  AMP. 

In  the  future  AMP  in  North  Caro- 
lina, along  with  the  other  AMP  opera- 
tions both  domestic  and  worldwide, 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  quality  levels  by  consistently 
following  a  policy  of  continuous  test 
activity  and  quality  control  activity 
all  along  the  line  of  manufacture  to 
insure  quality  and  performance  stan- 
dards of  a  higher  level  than  normally 
required  in  both  commercial  and  mili- 
tary applications. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 


MISSILE    BAT 


#?V   DIl/ISIOIS 


By  Yancey  M.  Stallings 
MBD    Technical   Writer 


Live  television  pictures  of  the 
moon's  surface,  close  up  photographs 
of  the  planet  Venus,  exploration  and 
telemetry  from  the  vast  regions  of 
outer  space,  termination  maneuvers 
for  delicate  spacecrafts,  for  on-target, 
environmental  and  surface  character- 
istics of  solar  planets,  deep  space 
probes,  torpedoes  which  leave  no  tell- 
tale wake,  water-to-surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, surface-to-air  missiles,  air-to-air 
missiles,  ground-to-air  missiles,  energy 
for  portable  television,  emergency 
lighting,  golf  carts,  transportation 
vehicles,  hospitals,  and  industrial  bat- 
tery chargers — this  is  a  tall  order! 

It  takes  a  lot  of  "know  how"  to 
make  these  projects  work.  A  pack- 
aged power  organization  in  piedmont 
North  Carolina,  has  the  qualifications 
to  fill  the  order, — the  Missile  Battery 
Division  in  Raleigh. 

In  six  short  years  since  initial  es- 
tablishment in  Raleigh  but  with  77 
years  of  total  parent  organization  ex- 
perience (The  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company  with  home  office  in 
Philadelphia),  the  North  Carolina  fa- 
cility with  Leo  E.  Pucher  as  general 
manager  has  placed  its  name  among 
the  honored  divisions  of  ESB. 

With  enthusiasm  and  total  confi- 
dence to  expand  operations  in  the 
missile  and  space  fields  and  industrial 
markets  throughout  the  world,  this 
division  rapidly  advanced  its  state-of- 
the-art  in  the  development  and  manu- 


facture of  special  purpose  silver-zinc 
batteries  for  aircraft,  air  and  under- 
water missiles,  space  probes,  and 
many  other  packaged  power  applica- 
tions requiring  a  maximum  of  electri- 
cal power  per  unit  of  package  weight 
and  space  needed. 

Employment  Growth 

Since  initial  establishment  of  the 
Missile  Battery  Division  in  1959,  em- 
ployment at  the  Raleigh  facility  has 
risen  from  150  to  an  annual  average 
of  between  250  and  300  skilled  men 
and  women.  This  growth  has  resulted 
in  an  additional  impact  on  the  labor 
market  throughout  North  Carolina  be- 
cause as  the  Raleigh  plant  grows,  in- 
dustrial suppliers  of  raw  materials 
and  component  parts  in  this  state 
must  keep  pace  in  order  to  supply  the 
necessary  purchased  parts  so  vital  in 
product  diversification  at  MBD.  Typi- 
cal purchased  components  for  MBD 
usage  includes  transformers,  cabinets, 
wiring,  and  many  other  outside  prod- 
ucts. This  mutual  growth  between 
MBD  and  qualified  vendors  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  a  fast  chang- 
ing and  moving  market. 

Feather  Weight  Midgets 
With  A  Heavy-Weight  Punch 

Imagine  trying  to  hit  a  rolling  golf 
ball  down  the  side  of  a  mountain  using 
a  polo  club  from  the  near  window  of 
a  commercial  airplane.  An  even  more 
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MODEL   156 
MARK  I, MOO. O.POLARIS  MISSILE  BATTERY 


This  display  highlights  the  components  of  the  battery  manufac- 
tured by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  used  in  Polaris 
missiles.  Batteries,  for  this  water-to-surfrace-to-air  naval  weapon 
are  manufactured  at  the   Raleigh  plant. 


The  model  257  Mariner  C  battery  pro- 
ducing power  for  the  240-day  Mars  flight 
when  solar  cells  are  not  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  battery  was  contained  in  a 
Mariner  spacecraft  speeding  at  46,000 
miles   per   hour. 


The  model  248  Moon  Probing  Ranger  bat- 
tery used  in  the  highly  successful  moon 
probing  mission.  Produced  by  ESB,  two  248 
and  two  202  batteries  were  used  in  the 
Ranger    space    vehicle. 


A  group  of  motor   power  charges  at  the  Missile    Battery    Division    plant   in 

Raleigh.   ESB    electro-mechanical   products  include    rectifier    chargers,    motor 

generators,    discharge    indicators,    charge  control    units    and    high    and    low 
voltage  relays. 


difficult  situation  confronted  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Raleigh  plant  in  trying 
to  design  midget-sized,  featherweight 
special  purpose  batteries  capable  of 
delivering  a  heavyweight  power  punch 
under  ring  conditions  and  rules  such 
as  the  Marquis  of  Queensburg  never 
could  imagine. 

Weight,  space,  and  power  when 
called  for  were  major  goals.  Venus, 
Mars,  the  moon  and  other  regions  of 
outer  space  were  destinations.  Instant 
power  had  to  be  furnished  for  periods 
up  to  12  months  or  more  at  tempera- 
tures way  below  and  above  normal 
earth  temperatures  and  unattended 
through  hundreds  of  charge-discharge 
cycles  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  planet  Earth  from 
launch  to  landing  or  fly-by. 

Exile  Missile  Space  Batteries 

Ever  since  man  first  viewed  Venus 
through  a  telescope  he  has  conjectured 
about  the  secrets  hidden  behind  its 
perpetual  cloud  layers.  Man  took  a 
gigantic  step  forward  in  learning 
about  the  Earth's  sister  planet  when 
the  Mariner  spacecraft  was  launched 
on  August  27,  1962,  and  successfully 
completed  its  probe  on  December  14, 
1962.  Its  purpose,  the  fly-by  scrutiniz- 
ing of  Venus  for  signs  of  water  va- 
por, oxygen  and  other  atmospheric 
constituents  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
the  planet's  surface  temperature.  Al- 
so, Mariner  gathered  information  on 
magnetic  fields,  radiation,  and  cosmic 
dust  in  the  Venus  space  environment. 
Such  information  from  Mariner  con- 
tributed not  only  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge but  also  planned  for  the  day 
when  man  himself  journeys  to  other 
planets.  ESB  designed,  developed  and 
manufactured  all  the  sealed  silver- 
zinc  flight  batteries  used  on  the 
Venus  mission. 

Mars  Encounter 

Another  Mariner  spacecraft  has  a 
July,  1965,  encounter  date  with  the 
planet  Mars.  Launched  in  December 
1964,  Mariner  IV  is  traveling  at  a 
speed  in  excess  of  46,000  miles  per 
hour.  The  spacecraft  must  travel  a 
distance  from  Earth  in  excess  of  325 
million  miles,  fly  close  by  Mars  and 
rocket  an  instrument  package  to  the 
planetary  surface  to  search  for  signs 
of  life.  Again  ESB  supplied  the  spe- 
cial purpose  battery  for  this  240-day 
flight. 

Moon-Probing  Ranger  Missions 

This  division  also  designed  and  de- 
veloped batteries  for  the  Ranger 
spacecraft  series  of  space  probes  to 
the  moon,  units  designed  to  withstand 
a  hard  landing  on  the  lunar  surface. 
The  highly  successful  Ranger  moon 
program  had  four  ESB/MBD  bat- 
teries of  the  sealed  silver-zinc  type 
on  board.  Two  of  the  batteries,  Model 
248  of  14  cells  each  having  50  ampere- 
( Continued) 
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hour  capacity,  were  used  to  provide 
power  for  the  spacecraft  shroud  cover 
ejection,  for  activation  and  releasing; 
the  solar  panels,  for  the  midcourse 
maneuver  motors,  for  the  telemetry 
transmitter  used  throughout  the  jour- 
ney, the  termination  maneuver  to  aim 
TV  cameras  toward  the  moon,  and  the 
all-emergency  power  in  excess  of  the 
solar  panel  capability.  The  other  two 
batteries,  Model  202,  were  also  of  the 
sealed  silver-zinc  design  each  consist- 
ing of  22  cells  and  50  ampere-hour- 
capacity.  These  Ranger  IX  batteries 
provided  the  full  power  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  six  TV  cameras  on  board 
Ranger  IX  and  operated  the  trans- 
mitters that  sent  the  pictures  to  earth. 

Moon-Probe  Surveyor  Mission 

Recent  development  of  ESB  has 
been  for  a  sealed  secondary  battery 
for  the  Surveyor  spacecraft  series  of 
lunar  unmanned  soft  landings.  This 
series  of  shots  during  '64,  '65,  and 
'66  will  gather  and  send  back  to  Earth 
basic  scient;fic  and  engineering  data 
on  the  moon's  environment  and  sur- 
face characteristics,  greatly  needed 
for  future  astronauts'  survival  on  the 
lunar  landscape. 

The  spacecraft  will  be  launched 
on  its  66-hour  journey  to  the  moon 
by  an  Atlas/Centaur  booster  vehicle. 
Launching  will  be  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Florida.  Tracking  stations  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States  will  follow  the  path  of 
the  spacecraft. 

Approximately  66  hours  after 
launch  the  spacecraft  will  approach 
the  moon.  A  special  landing  camera 
will  scan  the  moon's  surface  during 
the  soft  landing.  Once  safely  landed 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  television 
pictures  will  survey  the  surrounding 
terrain  as  well  as  gather  and  transmit 
scientific  and  engineering  data  back 
to  earth  via  the  spacecraft  telemetry 
system. 

The  ESB  battery  will  supply  the 
entire  spacecraft  with  high  wattage 
power  during  lunar  days  and  all  the 
power  during  lunar  nights  when  the 
spacecraft  solar  panel  is  not  exposed 
to  sunlight.  The  battery  will  supply 
power  to  run  the  television  cameras 
making  surveys  of  the  lunar  terrain 
after  landing. 

Multiple  Products 

The  Raleigh  facility  is  probing  a 
wide  spectrum  of  related  electrome- 
chanical products  ranging  from  rec- 
tifier chargers  to  low  voltage  relays 
for  industrial  growth. 

The  newly  established  Electrome- 
chanical Department  is  constantly  on 
alert  to  keep  pace  with  a  world  de- 
manding product  development  and 
diversification.  It  is  an  autonomous 
activity  within  the  confines  of  ESB. 

To    take    advantage    of    available 


engineering  talents  and  produce  prod- 
ucts commercially  sound,  a  constant 
alertness  is  kept  with  the  huge  ESB 
Exide  Marketing  Division  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  excess  of  200 
sales-service  engineers  covering  the 
United  States  and  100  international 
sales-service  engineers  covering  all 
foreign  markets. 

With  a  fundamental  philsophy  to 
"produce  for  use",  the  ESB  Electro- 
mechanical products  now  include  rec- 
tifier chargers  of  various  sizes  and 
types,  motor  generators,  discharge  in- 
dicators, charge  control  units,  and 
high  and  low  voltage  relays. 

"No  Leak"  Batteries 

In  a  continuing  drive  for  product 
diversification,  the  Missile  Battery 
Division  organized  a  fast  moving  pro- 
duction line  of  a  new  type  of  lead 
acid  battery  which  has  opened  up  new 
markets.  Exide  named  it  the  "Main- 
tenance Free"   (MF)   battery. 

It  is  a  new  lead-acid  cell  that  will 
not  leak  and  never  requies  the  addi- 
tion of  water  or  acid.  A  new  market 
has  opened  up  for  cordless  appliances, 
tools,  and  portable  television  when 
used  with  the  MF  battery  line  as  a 
power  souce.  This  is  a  battery  de- 
signed for  an  excess  of  200  discharge 
cycles.  The  brainchild  is  equipped 
with  a  transistorized  charger  that 
automatically  turns  itself  off  and 
regulates  the  charging  cycle.  It  is  a 
long  life,  compact,  any  position,  im- 
pact resistant,  and  inexpensive  bat- 
tery. 

The  MF  unit  can  be  used  to  supply 
either  six  or  12  volts  of  power  to 
operate  portable  tools  such  as  grass 
shears,  drills,  impact  tools  (automo- 
bile lugs),  and  life  saving  defibrillator 
(emergency  treatment  for  heart  at- 
tack patients),  as  well  as  heavy  duty 
lanterns,  portable  television,  and 
many  other  commercial  applications. 

Facility  Expansion 

The  main  plant  of  the  Missile  Bat- 
tery Division  covers  50,000  square 
feet  of  a  modern  air  conditioned 
building  on  U.  S.  Highway  1  north 
in  Raleigh.  Immediate  plans  are  to 
expand  this  facility  with  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  square  feet  of  space  to 
be  located  near  the  main  plant. 

Packaged  power  of  the  scope  being 
created  by  the  Missile  Battery  Divi- 
sion is  a  constantly  growing  business 
— a  dynamic  business  that  is  in  North 
Carolina  to  stay.  Sizable  investments 
by  the  parent  organization  is  visible 
proof  of  its  permanence. 

COMMENTS 

(Continued   from   page   2) 

Our   special   features   in    this   issue 

of    the    ESC    Quarterly    are    on    the 

Economic     Opportunity    program     in 

North   Carolina,  written  by  the  pro- 


gram director  and  appearing  on  page 
11,  and  the  unique  "Project  Uplift" 
program  which  has  recently  con- 
cluded at  A  &  T  College  in  Greens- 
boro. Financed  through  the  federal 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  jointly  administered  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Greensboro  college  and 
members  of  the  local  Employment 
Security  Commission  office,  "Project 
Uplift"  provided  on-campus  residence 
and  training  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed workers. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
DRIVE  SUCCESSFUL 
IN  N.  C,  NATION 

President  Johnson's  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign,  a  10-week  program 
to  find  employment  for  youth,  resulted 
in  some  22,600  permanent  and  part- 
time  job  offers  from  North  Carolina 
employers  this   summer. 

Applicants,  however,  numbered 
nearly  45,000. 

The  campaign  was  a  national-state 
effort  to  place  young  people  in  em- 
ployment. At  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  the  President  requested  the 
nation's  employers  to  make  as  many 
jobs  as  possible  available  to  youth 
16  through  21  years  of  age.  The  ap- 
peal came  because  of  the  rising  job- 
less rate  among  young  people  which 
has  often  been  four  times  greater 
than  adult  unemployment. 

Jobs  filled  by  young  people  in  North 
Carolina  this  summer  were  both  per- 
manent and  part-time  work  for  stu- 
dents. A  large  number  of  students 
secured  summer  job  committments 
early  in  the  year. 

Many    of    the    jobs    opened    in    re-  j 
sponse  to  the  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign were  on  the  farm. 

Prior  to  the  concentrated  national 
push  for  youth  employment,  the  farm 
placement  division  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  had,  for  several 
summers,  solicited  young  high  school 
students  for  farm  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign, 
the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion expressed  the  hope  that  employ- 
ers would  be  able  to  retain  those 
youth  seeking  full-time  jobs,  and  at 
the  same  time  urged  employers  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  part- 
time  youth  to  return  to  high  school. 
Employers  were  also  requested  that 
whenever  possible,  to  consider  em- 
ploying students  after  hours  as  a 
means  of  keeping  them  in  school. 

The  youth  opportunity  program! 
p-ained  national  attention  when  the 
Vice  President  wrote  several  thous- 
and leading  employers  across  the 
nation  to  support  the  employment 
drive. 
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UNION 
CARBIDE 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  phe- 
nomena in  recent  years  is  what  is 
being  referred  to  as  the  cordless  boom 
— the  number,  variety  and  popularity 
of  battery-powered  devices.  Depart- 
ment stores  across  the  country  are 
planning  Cordless  Corners,  a  special 
department  in  the  store  for  all  bat- 
tery operated  products.  In  the  Cord- 
less Corner  will  be  toothbrushes,  hair- 
brushes, shavers,  watches,  TV  sets, 
radios,  tape  recorders,  phonographs, 
camera  equipment,  heated  gloves  and 
socks,  fishing  reels  and  lures,  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  pencil 
sharpeners,  erasers,  carving  knives, 
ice  crushers,  mixers  and  blenders,  ro- 
tisseries,  toys,  hobby  items,  portable 
drills,  saws,  hedge  trimmers,  many 
lighting  devices  and,  within  a  few 
months,  vacuum  cleaners,  floor  polish- 
ers and  lawn  mowers — all  battery 
powered! 

Evidence  of  the  present  boom  and 
its  future  was  given  in  an  exhibit 
not  long  ago  at  the  Union  Carbide 
building  on  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York.  More  than  400  different  cord- 
less items  were  shown. 

Three  In  North  Carolina 

Three  of  Union  Carbide's  important 
plants  are  in  North  Carolina.  Sales 
of  the  Corporation  last  year  totaled 
$1,879,000,000,  marking  an  entire  de- 
cade in  which  sales  have  exceeded  the 
billion  dollar  figure. 

The  North  Carolina  plants  make 
batteries  under  the  "Eveready"  brand 
name.  These  facilities  operate  within 


In  Union  Carbide's  automated  Asheboro  plant  the  use  of  distribution  conveyors 
also  serve  as  "walls"  along  with  automatic  start-stop  equipment  to  help  main- 
tain a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  N.  C.  plants  make  literally  thousands  of 
"Eveready"  batteries. 


the  Consumer  Products  Division  of 
the  Corporation.  North  Carolina  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  "Eveready"  batteries. 
As  partners  in  growth,  Union  Car- 
bide, the  world's  foremost  battery 
manufacturer,  and  North  Carolina 
have  sought  new  ideas,  new  ways  of 
doing  jobs  and  new  products  to  create 
new  jobs. 

It  takes  hundreds  of  different  types 
and  sizes  of  "Eveready"  batteries  to 
power  all  the  products  on  today's 
markets,  and  many  of  these  are  made 
and  tested  in  North  Carolina.  The 
diverse  uses  of  battery-powered 
equipment  call  for  a  complete  line  of 
batteries — everything  from  tiny  but- 
ton-size cells  to  a  16-pound  radio  farm 
pack,  and  from  1.5  to  510  volts.  Each 
of  these  batteries  is  a  miniature  elec- 
trochemical "power  plant,"  producing 
electricity  for  specific  needs  and  un- 
der  specific   conditions. 


While  the  world  of  batteries  is 
undergoing  constant  change  and  en- 
largement, the  familiar  carbon-zinc 
flashlight  cell  is  still  the  world's  best 
seller. 

Among  the  newer  additions  are  the 
revolutionary  "Eveready"  alkaline 
batteries  which  give  up  to  ten  times 
longer  life  than  ordinary  batteries 
in  continuous  use,  in  certain  heavy- 
drain  applications  (such  as  for  toys 
and  cameras)  ;  sealed  nickel-cadmium 
batteries,  which  may  be  recharged 
hundreds  of  times;  and  button-size 
silver  oxide  cells,  the  first  hearing  aid 
batteries  to  give  top  performance  in 
cold  weather — up  to  eight  times  bet- 
ter than  conventional  types.  These 
new  "Eveready"  silver  oxide  bat- 
teries are  also  being  used  in  electric 
wrist  watches. 

Of  the  North  Carolina  plants  Char- 
lotte is  the  largest,  having  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Among  the 
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75  different  types  of  batteries  made 
there  are  Eveready  "Mini-Max" 
batteries.  These  powerful  batteries, 
made  of  layers  of  l1/^  volt  cells,  a 
construction  technique  perfected  by 
the  company,  operate  many  types  of 
portable  radios,  photoflash  units  and 
other  electronic  devices.  Batteries  for 
military  use  are  also  made  at  Char- 
lotte. 

Small  and  standard-sized  round 
batteries  are  made  at  Asheboro,  and 
the  new  alkaline  batteries  are  an  in- 
creasing part  of  the  production  at 
the  Asheboro  plant. 

The  Greenville  plant  makes  alkaline 
and  standard  penlite  cells.  These 
small  batteries  power  transistor 
radios,  tape  recorders,  shavers,  toys 
and  novelties  as  well  as  many  lighting- 
devices. 

About  1,200  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  the  company's  three 
North  Carolina  plants.  The  annual 
payroll  tops  $5  million. 

Many  members  of  the  Union  Car- 
bide family  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  with  the  company  since  it  first 
entered  the  state  over  20  years  ago. 
From  the  beginning,  safety  records 
at  all  three  plants  have  been  excel- 
lent. Greenville,  for  example,  has  had 
no  lost-time  accidents  in  sixteen 
years. 

Since  the  focus  in  North  Carolina 
is  upon  battery  manufacture,  a  salute 
to  batteries  is  particularly  timely  now 
since  this  is  Portable  Radio  Month, 
an  annual  radio  industry  and  "Eve- 
ready"  battery  program  to  encourage 
radio  listening  indoors  and  outdoors. 
An  estimated  100  million  portable 
radios  are  currently  in  use,  and  this 
year  some  20  million  more  battery 
powered  sets  will  be  sold,  in  shapes 
that  will  vary  from  a  golf  ball  tran- 
sistor radio  to  a  teddy  bear  model 
with  controls  on  the  backbone.  All 
require  battery  power. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  the  first  "Eve- 
ready"  flashlights,  early  uses  for  bat- 
teries, created  a  sensation  at  the  first 
electrical  show  held  in  New  York's 
Madison  Square  Garden.  In  the  time 
since  then,  briefer  than  a  man's  ex- 
pected life  today,  inventive  minds 
have  found  thousands  of  ways  to  use 
battery  power — in  medicine,  the  ex- 
ploration of  space,  communications, 
appliances  for  home  and  office,  recrea- 
tion and  classrooms. 

Union  Carbide's  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Division  is  also  well  known  as 
the  marketer  of  "Prestone"  anti- 
freeze, "Prestone"  car  care  products, 
including  de-icers,  waxes,  polishes, 
cleaners,  engine  and  cooling  system 
chemicals:  "6-12"  brand  insect  re- 
pellent, "Glad"  wrap,  "Glad"  bags, 
"Glad"  straws  and  "Captain"  swim 
products  in  addition  to  "Eveready" 
flashlights,  lanterns  and  batteries. 


A  selection  from  among  the  more  than  450  different  "Eveready"  battery  types 
manufactured  by  Union  Carbide.  The  photos  below  show  Union  Carbide  plants 
in  Charlotte,  Asheboro  and  Greenville.  Charlotte  has  the  largest  plant  with 
some  200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  three  North  Carolina  units 
employ  more  than  1200  men  and  women  and  have  an  annual  payroll  in 
excess  of  $5  million.  The  plants  operate  under  the  Consumer  Products  Divi- 
sion of  Union  Carbide. 
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Southern  Electrical  Equipment  Co. 


By  Dan  McConnell,  President 


The  expansion  and  advancement  of 
the  industries  of  North  Carolina  has 
called  for  the  use  of  electric  power 
in  rapidly  increasing  quantities,  a 
growth  rate  our  utilities  have  been 
able  to  meet  from  the  angle  of  gen- 
eration and  distribution,  and  a 
growth  that  has  called  for  increas- 
ingly heavier  electrical  equipment 
both  within  the  plants  and  at  the 
utility  delivery  points.  This  is  the 
field  of  the  Southern  Electrical  Equip- 
ment Company. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1920 
and  has  operated  continuously  under 
the  direction  of  the  founder,  Mr. 
D.  E.  Rohrer,  until  1957,  and  under 
the  present  owners  and  management 
since  1957. 

The  operations  have  been  in  the 
same  field  since  the  company  was 
started — the  area  of  bus  bar  and  sub- 
station design  and  fabrication  for 
the  heavy  current  applications  of 
utilities  and  industries,  the  manufac- 
ture of  connectors  for  heavy  cables 
and  bar  fabrications,  large  disconnect 
switches,  and  special  electrical  con- 
trol panels  and  switchgear.  Though 
a  wide  line  of  standard  items  in  the 
connector  and  bus  support  field  is 
manufactured — over  20,000  different 
devices  are  required  to  cover  the  full 
current  and  voltage  range  of  the  op- 
erations— much  of  the  work  is  of 
special  design  and  almost  custom 
manufacture.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  electrical  field  that  most  of  the 
advanced  equipment  has  a  high  con- 
tent of  special  engineering  design  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  work  in 
hand,  and  this  is  handled  by  a  core 
group  of  engineers  and  craftsmen 
whose  experience  averages  30  years 
per  man  backed  by  a  stable  group  of 
workmen. 

The  metal  commonly  used  in  heavy 
current  equipment  is  copper,  though 
the  use  of  aluminum  is  increasing, 
and  the  manufacture  must  cover  de- 
sign, patternmaking,  foundry,  finish- 
ing shop,  assembly,  and  packing  and 
shipping.  Casting  size  varies  from 
one  ounce  to  250  pounds,  and  each 
casting  and  each  alloy  of  metal  pre- 
sents its  own  problems. 

Heating  of  connections  where  one 
conductor  is  joined  to  another  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  detail  of  electrical 
construction  that  must  be  given  much 
thought.  And  with  heavy  currents 
the  connections  become  of  prime  im- 


portance, and  by  heavy  currents  are 
meant  flows  of  3,000  to  10,000  am- 
peres. In  a  typical  North  Carolina 
textile  mill  3,000  amperes  means  3,000 
horsepower  as  a  round  figure,  and 
jobs  for  well  over  100  people.  All 
this  power  and  all  these  jobs  can  well 
depend  on  a  disconnect  switch  or  a 
connector  as  shown  in  the  pictures, 
and  continuing  satisfactory  operation 
depends  on  the  care  used  in  design, 
manufacture,  and  installation.  We 
feel  it  is  a  distinct  compliment  to 
our  work,  because  our  equipment  is 
widely  installed  throughout  the  South- 
east, and  our  industries  operate  with 
very  few  power  interruptions  caused 
by  poor  connections. 

Southern  Electrical  Equipment 
Company  is  best  classed  as  a  small 
manufacturer  in  the  specialized  field 
of  electrical  equipment  that  works 
with  currents  from  100  to  100,000 
amperes,  with  voltages  up  to  23,000, 
and  requiring  engineering  design  to 
fit  both  standard  and  special  equip- 
ment to  the  work  in  hands.  In  the 
other  specialized  field  of  electrical 
control  work,  the  operation  covers  the 
design  of  control  panel  assemblies  for 
equipment  that  may  vary  from  partly 
automatic  single  machines  to  quite 
complex  and  highly  automated  assem- 
blies of  production  machinery.  From 
this  design  work  the  control  panel  is 
constructed  and  tested. 

The  company  sells  its  products 
basically  through  the  electrical  job- 
bers to  contractors  and  industries,  as 
well  as  utilities,  and  also  works  di- 
rectly with  the  final  user  on  equip- 
ment requiring  special  design  con- 
siderations where  the  full  scope  of 
experience  available  must  be  focused 
on  the  users  problems,  and  there 
should  be  no  dilution  of  technical  in- 
formation by  second-hand  transmis- 
sion. The  area  served  is  the  South- 
east, and  considerable  equipment  has 
been  furnished  for  export. 

The  electrical  industry  of  our  State 
covers  the  fantastic  range  from  the 
microscopic  currents  and  voltages 
dealt  with  by  those  who  manufacture 
for  the  radio  and  communications 
fields,  to  the  vast  currents  used  by 
the  makers  of  aluminum  and  gra- 
phite, and  the  middle  range  that 
drives  the  motors,  machines,  and 
lighting  for  our  industries.  Southern 
Electrical  Equipment  Company  is 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  and  a  service 
to  this  industry. 


The  company  specialize  in  production  of 
heavy  current  electrical  devices  such  as 
this  4000  amp.,  600  volt  industrial  service 
entrance. 


Other  products  include  the  bus  turbining 
connector  and  elbow,  tubing  bus  elbow, 
cable  tap  connector  and  1200  amp  trans- 
fer switches  for  outdoor  substations. 
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he  scene  is  a  Paris  hotel  room.  A 
young  American  business  executive 
has  just  finished  four  hours  of  talks 
with  a  French  chemical  industrialist. 
He  has  been  out  of  touch  with  his 
Chicago  office  for  11  hours. 

He  places  a  call  to  his  Chicago 
number.  In  12  minutes  the  call  is 
through  to  America.  A  lady's  voice 
answers,  "Peabody,  Moore  and  Com- 
pany. At  the  moment  the  office  is 
closed,  but  if  you  will  leave  your 
name  and  message  after  you  hear  the 
tone,  Outerom  will  take  the  message 
and  relay  it  to  the  proper  people. 
Here  is  the  Outercom  tone." 

The  man  now  gives  out  several  in- 
structions for  his  office  to  carry  out — 
letters  to  write,  a  contract  to  write, 
people  to  contact. 

This  exotic,  space-age  telephone 
device  is  a  North  Carolina  marketed 
product.  It  comes  from  Outercom 
Electronics  Corporation  whose  home 
office  is  in  Charlotte.  From  these 
executive,  sales  and  engineering 
offices  comes  the  marketing  of  a  full 
line  of  two-way  business  radio  and 
related  equipment,  automatic  tele- 
phone answering  devices  like  the  one 
that  served  the  executive  in  Paris, 
hand-held  transceivers  and  other 
electronic  surprises. 

Five  and  Fifty-Five 

Manufacturing  core  of  the  Outer- 
com organization  is  also  in  North 
Carolina.  The  largest  industry  in 
Mars  Hill  is  the  Hammarlund  Manu- 
facturing Company,  one  of  America's 
finest  and  oldest  makers  of  communi- 
cations equipment.  (Outercom  execu- 
tives like  to  say  that  Hammarlund 
was  building  industrial  electronics 
equipment  when  Henry  Ford  was  still 


tinkering  with  the  automobile.  Ham- 
marlund actually  started  in  1910.) 

Much  of  the  equipment  marketed  by 
five-year-old  Outercom  is  built  by  55- 
year-old  Hammarlund  in  Madison 
County,  in  a  sleek,  modern  plant  atop 
a  hill  not  far  from  Mars  Hill  College. 
Other  communications  equipment  with 
the  Outercom  trademark  is  manu- 
factured in  other  parts  of  the  country 
— but  none  is  imported. 

"Outercom  products,  engineering 
and  merchandising  are  100  percent 
American,"  confirmed  Walter  Shapiro, 
President  of  Outercom,  in  his  Char- 
lotte offices.  "It  takes  hard  work  and 
educating  the  customer  to  enable  us 
to  succeed  with  American  nroducts 
in  the  face  of  German  and  Japanese 
insinuation  of  the  communications 
market.  But  we  know  it's  worth  it  as 
we  rapidly  build  customer  confidence 
in  our  American  products  and  quick, 
reliable  service." 

The  young  Outercom  president 
talks  in  incisive  terms,  in  complex 
but  not  complicated  sentences.  Shap- 
iro was  born  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
but  moved  to  Charlotte  in  his  child- 
hood. He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  An 
early  business  venture  was  more  of 
an  adventure.  He  manufactured  his 
own  designs  in  ceramic  ware  for 
industry  and  the  public. 

Exploration  into  the  blossoming 
communications  industry  led  to  his 
origination  of  the  trade  name  "Outer- 
com," a  variation  on  the  word  "inter- 
com" and  an  apt  description  of  his 
corporation's  basic  product:  two-way 
business  radio  to  join  a  company's 
office  with  its  vehicles  on  the  road, 
just  as  an  intercom  connects  an  office 
with  other  offices. 
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Offic;als   of   the   Oute'com    Company    inc'ude    Jim    Goodwillie,    director    of    diversified    products;    Walter    Shapiro,    President;    and    Melvin    Shapiro,    Vice 
President  in  charge  of  sales.  The  company's  basic  product  is  the  two-way  business   radio. 


Marriage  of  Interests 

A  marriage  of  interests  between 
Outercom  and  Hammarlund  brought 
about  the  interchangeable  Outercom 
unit,  a  single  "box"  that  serves  as 
base  station  and  vehicle  two-way 
radio.  Any  Outercom  can  be  inter- 
changed from  vehicle  to  vehicle,  from 
office  to  vehicle  or  vehicle  to  office. 
Power  supplies  can  be  changed  at  will. 
This  unusual  adaptability  saves 
Outercom  customers  costly  shut- 
downs in  case  of  emergency. 

Outside  the  vehicle  Outercom  pro- 
vides its  industrial  clients  with  the 
ultra-sophisticated,  Outercom  Mini- 
Mod  hand-held  transceiver.  The  new 
Mini-Mod  can  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  construction  men  atop  towers,  law 
enforcement  officers  surrounding  an 
illegal  still,  and  movie  directors  cue- 
ing horsemen  from  one  hill  to  another. 

Such  exotic  products  can  be  the 
brain  children  of  Shapiro  or  of  any 
member  of  his  executive  team :  Melvin 
Shapiro,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  and  a  co-founder  of  the  busi- 
ness; Jim  Goodwillie,  director  of  the 
Diversified  Products  Division;  Charles 
Farber,  administrative  director,  or 
Frank  Plyler,  who  is  in  charge  of 
engineering. 

"A  decade  ago  a  manufacturer  of 
communications  equipment  had  to 
plan  two  to  three  years  ahead  for 
the  research  and  development  of  a 
new  product,"  Jim  Goodwillie  points 
out.  "Today,  here  at  Outercom,  a 
product  is  conceived,  engineered,  exe- 
cuted and  marketed  in  a  matter  of 
months.  That's  how  we  stay  ahead  of 
the  market." 

Staying  ahead  of  the  market  in 
the  communications  business  appears 
to  be  a  necessity  rather  than  a  lux- 
ury, according  to  Melvin  Sharpiro. 
"We  battle  giants  and  we  love  it. 
Today  we  are  recognized  as  being 
third  in  the  two-way  radio  market, 
and  this  is  from  nothing  in  five 
years." 

Avoids   Mass   Consumer 

The  Outercom  customer  is  not  the 
high-fidelity   devotee   or  the   CB  fan. 


Frank  Plyler  is  in  charge  of  Outercom  en- 
gineering. Products  are  conceived,  engi- 
neered, executed  and  marketed  in  a  matter 
of    months. 


Outercom  purposely  avoids  the  mass 
consumer  market  to  specialize  in  fill- 
ing the  communications  needs  of 
businessmen.  The  Outercom  customer 
can  be  a  dry  cleaner  with  two  deli- 
very trucks  roaming  the  city.  Or  it 
can  just  as  soon  be  a  taxicab  empire 
with  hundreds  of  vehicles  keeping  in 
touch  through  a  tall,  centrally  located 
tower. 

"America  always  turned  out  superb 
new  products  and  services  to  meet 
consumer  demand,"  Shapiro  agrees. 
"But  industry  ran  into  troubles  do- 
ing it.  They  shipped  the  wrong  orders. 
Delays  caused  spoilage.  Instructions 
were  bobbled.  In  short,  industrial  and 
business   communications   didn't   keep 


up.  Today  they  are  catching  up.  Two- 
way  radio  is  everywhere,  clearing  up 
problems,  speeding  deliveries,  pre- 
venting costly  errors,  getting  the  job 
done.  It  isn't  profitable  for  a  business 
to  keep  secrets  from  itself.  Business- 
men realize  this  and  buy  Outercoms  by 
the  thousands.  That's  why  we  are 
doing  well." 

H.R.  8282 

(Continued  from  page   7) 

for  the  funds,  especially  with  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  receipts? 

If  coverage  is  lowered  from  the 
present  number  of  four,  I  urge  that 
liability  be  based  on  20  weeks  of  em- 
ployment as  of  now,  or  some  suitable 
definite   labor  attachment  criteria. 

We  like  the  present  type  of  experi- 
ence rating  and  oppose  that  provided 
in  H.R.  8282.  In  different  ways  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  shown  their  opposition  to 
experience  rating  as  we  have  it.  If 
you  have  experience  rating  on  other 
than  an  individual  employer  basis,  I 
say  you  do  not  have  experience  rating. 

It  is  most  unsound  to  think  that 
the  provision  in  H.R.  8282  to  make 
annual  Federal  grants  to  states  of 
2/3  of  state  benefit  costs  in  excess 
of  two  per  cent  of  total  wages  will  do 
anything  else  but  to  encourage  all 
states  to  pay  more  and  higher  bene- 
fits and  encourage  irresponsibility. 
There  will  be  those  who  really  will 
"milk  the  cow,"  putting  in  $1  and 
getting   back   $3   in   return. 

Elsewhere  in  this  statement  I  made 
reference  to  the  lack  of  any  provision 
for  Judicial  Review  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  findings,  conclusions  or 
ruling  on  a  matter  involving  "non- 
conformity" or  "substantial  lack  of 
compliance."  Provision  for  this  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  9511.  Our  State  recom- 
mends the  approval  of  H.R.  9511.  I 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  a  full  statement  on 
this  subject  matter  by  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  other  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee. 
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RICHARDSON  SPECIALIST  IN  ELECTRIC 

CURRENT  TRANSMISSION  EQUIPMENT 


By  Audra  F.  Beeler 


Richardson  Electrical  Equipment 
Company,  manufacturers  of  high 
voltage  disconnect  switches,  lugs,  bus 
bars  with  supports,  ground  clamps, 
cable  connectors,  explosion  proof 
motor  control  housings  and  all  fittings 
used  in  the  field  of  electric  current 
transmission,  was  founded  October 
1,  1959,  by  its  president,  Fred  L. 
Richardson  of  Charlotte,  a  man  of 
long   experience    in   the   electric   field. 

With  nearly  40  years  of  actual  con- 
tact with  demands  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Richai'dson  concluded  the  time  had 
arrived  to  inject  more  modern  meth- 
ods to  meet  present  day  needs. 

Contrary  to  accepted  belief,  there 
are  really  no  fixed  items  or  parts 
which  can  be  used  in  all  cases  of 
power  switching  equipment  manu- 
facture. Of  course,  there  are  certain 
basic  weights  of  copper  which  must 
meet  all  accepted  codes  of  the  under- 
writers for  smooth  and  even  distri- 
bution of  current,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular field  our  company  figures  to 
add  a  little  more  than  necessary  for 
safety.  Too  much  current  flowing 
through  a  conductor  not  heavy  enough 
will  cause  a  heat-up. 

Mr.  Richardson  decided  to  consult 
with  engineers  and  others  whose  re- 
sponsibilities were  to  install  proper 
facilities  on  the  job.  He  offered 
suggestions  when  asked  and  quite  a 
few  new  patterns  came  into  being. 

The  firm  manufactures  items  of 
processed  metals  in  castings  from  its 
own  blast  furnace  and  machined  for 
precision  use  in  our  own  machine 
shop.  Items  manufactured  range  from 
small  connectors  weighing  but  a  few 
ounces  to  giant  switches  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  fascina- 
tion "personified"  to  watch  a  need 
being  rendered  when  a  break-down 
or  added  current  is  needed  to  keep  an 
industry  going.  Often  such  emergen- 
cies arise  at  night  or  on  weekends, 
creating  quite  a  challenge.  Such  em- 
ergencies can  not  be  put  on  the  wait- 
ing list  but  must  be  taken  care  of  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  this  often  causes 
quite  a  problem. 

Men  have  to  be  rounded  up,  often 
from  sleep,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Patterns  have  to  be  drawn,  made 
and  turned  over  to  the  foundry  which 
in  turn  molds  the  "image"  in  sand 
while  the  furnaces  are  lit. 

When  molten  metal  is  poured  in  the 
foundry    a    rough    semblance    of    the 


needed  equipment  is  formed.  When 
cooled  it  is  taken  to  the  machine  shop 
for  finishing.  Often  a  representative 
of  the  contractor  is  waiting  to  rush 
the  part  to  the  job  which  might  be 
causing  a  mill,  quarry  or  some  other 
plant  to  cease  operations  with  result- 
ing unemployment. 

This,  then,  was  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  Mr.  Richardson  had  when 
this  company  was  founded- — to  render 
service.  This  we  have  strived  to  do. 

From  a  modest  two  employees  in 
a  single  small  rented,  make-shift 
foundry,  our  company  has  grown  to 
include  20  employees  in  our  presently 
owned  footage  ten  times  the  original 
in  less  than  six  years.  This  tells  its 
own  story  of  what  sincere  effort  can 
and  will  do,  even  in  this  age  of 
accepted  standards. 

Among    the     different    items     that 


catalog  but  is  often  referred  to"  by 
the  installer  as  a  two-bolt  connector 
due  to  its  appearance.  These  clamps 
are  also  made  in  different  sizes. 

Another  item  is  called  a  "strain 
clamp,"  used  to  support  heavy  cable 
against  the  pressure  often  occuring 
when  ice  and  snow  accumulate  in 
severe  weather.  These  are  manu- 
factured on  order  and  sometimes  of 
other  metals  than  bronze — aluminum 
as  well  as  magnesium  and  almag,  now 
being  used  in  the  industry.  Copper 
castings  are  plated  to  give  tensile 
strength,  yet  can  be  attached  to 
wires  which  would  otherwise  conflict 
because  of  the  different  degrees  of 
carrying  capacity.  This  company  pro- 
cesses these,  too,  from  the  sand  im- 
print to  the  finished  product. 

"No"  is  a  word  seldom  used  by 
Mr.  Richardson  when  asked  to  make 
up  something  to  successfully  complete 
an  installation.  The  many  forms  and 
bends  that  have  been  used  in  this 
endeavor  are  far  to  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Sufficient  to  say,  "if 
you  think  it  will  work,  we  will  make 
it,"  is  the  motto  of  this  firm. 

We  also  make  castings  for  the  trade 
in  our  foundry — cast  in  many  different 
shapes  from  whatever  metals  requir- 
ed, including  novel  ash  trays  to  nut 


A   3,000  amp,  7500  volt  Type    RE   switch   manufactured   by   the    Richardson    Electrical 
Company.    Products   range    from    light   weight   connectors   to    giant   switches. 


have  found  a  place  in  this  industry 
and  are  the  direct  result  of  the  think- 
ing of  our  founder  who  conceived 
and  brought  them  to  form  is  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  "ground  clamp,"  called 
RGC.  This  item  is  manufactured  in 
several  different  sizes  and  is  used 
mainly  on  pipe  for  grounding  cables 
necessary  for  proper  operation  in  the 
distribution  of  electrical  current  to 
motors  and  turbines  of  various  pow- 
ers. These  clamps  are  made  entirely 
of  copper,  including  washers  and 
nuts. 

Another  highly  accepted  and  widely 
used  item  is  a  bronze  casting  used 
to  clamp  two  or  more  cables  together. 
It   is   called   a   "cable   clamp"  in   the 


crackers  and  bearings.  We  even  filled 
an  order  for  ornamental  eagles  as 
well  as  memorial  tablets  used  in  a 
cemetery. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  trained  manpower. 
Our  greatest  difficulty  is  getting 
young  men  interested  in  this  kind  of 
business.  This  applies  especially  to 
molders.  When  these  craftsmen  retire 
or  pass  away,  who  is  to  take  their 
places? 

Labor  itself  is  not  known  as  an 
easy  job,  although  it  is  a  rewarding 
one  with  a  future  assured.  The  old 
adage  that  everything  manufactured 
begins  in  a  mold  still  applies  and  this 
field  is  wide  open. 
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Control  Services  Company  was 
chartered  in  1960  to  engineer,  design, 
fabricate  and  install  electrical,  elec- 
tronic, hydraulic  and  pneumatic  con- 
trol systems.  The  company  has  no 
product  as  such  since  each  job  is 
tailored   to    individual    requirements. 

Even  though  the  company  is  lo- 
cated in  Charlotte,  services  are  not 
restricted  to  any  locality,  and  systems 
are  operated  throughout  the  U.  S., 
as  far  north  as  Canada,  and  as  far 
south  as  Venezuela. 

President  Walker  D.  Caughman, 
III,  states  that  his  company's  great- 
est asset  are  the  employees.  "Their 
ability,  ingenuity,  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation has  enabled  our  company  to 
enjoy  a  steady  growth  pattern.  Our 
control  systems  command  the  utmost 
respect  throughout  the  southeast  and 
the  industries  we  serve." 

Just    Explain    The    Problem 

CSC  maintains  a  staff  of  necessary 
registered  engineers,  draftsmen,  shop 
and  field  personnel  sufficient  to  con- 
struct any  type  control  system  or 
perform  any  service  necessary.  The 
personnel  at  CSC  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  many  industries  and 
are  adept  enough  to  apply  principals 
gained  from  one  job  into  other  work, 
even  though  the  products  might  be 
entirely  unrelated.  If  a  customer  can 
explain  what  his  problem  is  and  what 
he  would  like  a  control  system  to 
accomplish,  CSC  can  find  the  solu- 
tion. 

Initially  CSC  had  two  fulltime  em- 
ployees. During  the  past  years  em- 
ployment has  steadily  increased  to  25 
fulltime  members  of  the  staff.  As  a 
result  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
their  services,  a  new  addition  to  the 
present  manufacturing  plant  is  now 
nearing  completion.  This  will  triple 
the  uresent  facility  and  conceivably 
within  a  year  bring  the  total  number 
of  employees  to  near  50. 

CSC  offers  its  complete  services, 
which  results  in  a  turn  key  job  or 
any  one  of  various  facets  of  its  opera- 
tion including:  engineering,  designing 
and  fabrication,  through  the  installa- 
tion and  startup  that  is  necessary 
with  any  control  system. 

A  complete  turn  key  job  would  in- 
clude: evaluation  of  the  desired  ap- 
plication of  the  system;  the  engineer- 
ing necessary  to  accomplish  the  end 
result;  complete  design  of  the  system; 


fabrication  of  all  necessary  control 
panels,  centers  and  installation,  along 
with  all  the  necessary  field  work. 
Each  system  is  guaranteed  to  meet 
the  specific  requirement  of  the  custo- 
mer. Staff  members  are  also  able  to 
work  from  a  customer's  plans  and 
specifications  to  build  a  system  that 
will  equal  the  diagrams  furnished. 

Many    Small  Jobs 

The  control  systems  manufactured 
by  CSC  range  in  value  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  more 
intricate  systems  to  the  smallest  sys- 
tem ever  manufactured  by  CSC  with 
its  total  cost  a  mere  $39.  The  greatest 
volume  of  business  stems  from  many 
small  jobs  rather  than  a  few  large 
ones.  However,  CSC  is  fully  equipped 
and  staffed  to  handle  the  larger  jobs 
as  well  as  the  small  jobs.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  new  addition  of  the 
present  manufacturing  plant,  the 
larger  jobs  will  be  greatly  expedited. 

CSC  has  performed  service  for 
many  diversified  industries.  Products 
range  from  batch  blending  systems 
in  the  synthetic  textile  industries 
through  automatic  test  equipment  for 
an  electrical  lumnair  manufacturer 
to  the  many  remifications  of  material 
handling  systems. 

Batch  blending  systems  engineered, 
designed,  fabricated  and  installed  by 
CSC  enables  the  customer  to  pre-set 
any  desired  quantities  of  several  dif- 
ferent ingredients  and  by  merely 
pushing  a  start  button,  automatically 
blend  these  together  in  a  pre-deter- 
mined  fashion,  manner  and  sequence 
from  which  emerges  a  desired  end 
product. 

At  the  time  the  following  article 
was  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
ESC  Quarterly,  staff  members  of  the 
Control  Services  Company  were 
shocked  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  their  President,  Walker  D. 
Caughman  III.  He  was  42  years  old. 
Subsequently,  the  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  Philip  D.  Wilson  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Board,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  company's  mechanical 
engineering  and  design  division,  hi 
addition  to  assuming  the  late  Mr. 
Caughman's  administrative  duties, 
the  new  president  is  in  charge  of 
electrical  and  electronic  engineering 
and   design.   .   .   EDITOR 


Automatic  test  equipment  engi- 
neered, designed,  fabricated  and  in- 
stalled by  CSC  enables  the  customer 
to  test  any  of  some  80,000  different 
catalog  numbers  while  the  units  are 
moving  down  a  conveyor  type  assem- 
bly line.  This  system  performs  eight 
different  tests  ranging  from  a  5,000 
volt  hi-put  test  to  an  individual  wire 
to  wire  continuity  and  placement  test. 
The  results  are  automatically  record- 
ed on  the  units  themselves  thus  allow- 
ing the  unit  to  move  directly  to 
packing  and  shipping,  or  go  to  the 
repair  station.  At  the  repair  station 
the  repairman,  merely  by  observing 
the  marking,  knows  which  test  or 
tests  failed.  This  greatly  expedites 
the  corrective  process. 

Inherent  in  these  individually  engi- 
neered systems  is  the  high  degree  of 
their  uniformity  and  repeatability. 
Once  tolerances  have  been  establish- 
ed, these  systems  will  perform  with 
unquestionable  accuracy. 

Rugged  And  Continuous 

CSC  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  undertaken  a  job  that 
did  not  perform  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  for  their  customer.  The 
many  systems  that  CSC  has  furnished 
are  designed  and  built  for  rugged 
and  continuous  use  with  a  minimum 
of  maintenance  and  repairs.  This  re- 
liability which  is  an  integral  part  of 
each  piece  of  equipment  contributed 
greatly  to  the  good  reputation  afford- 
ed the  CSC  systems  now  in  operation. 

CSC  has  a  shop  to  perform  metal 
work,  painting,  wiring  and  tubing. 
Their  welding,  milling  and  other 
metal  working  equipment  is  eanable 
of  handling  any  type  metals  includ- 
ing stainless  steel  and  aluminum.  The 
building  addition  that  will  be  com- 
plete in  a  few  weeks  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  company's  operation  as  all 
the  various  functions  will  be  handled 
in  separate  and  isolated  rooms.  All 
efforts  are  being  employed  to  prevent 
intra-plant  contamination  by  building 
separate  rooms  for:  metal  fabrica- 
tion and  storage,  painting  and  paint 
storage,  drying  and  finishing,  wiring 
and  tubing,  instrument  and  compon- 
ent storage;  instrument  repair  and 
calibration.  In  over  all  effect  this 
addition  will  increase  the  present 
facilities  by  five  fold. 

While  the  size  of  this  organization 
is  small,  it  enables  the  staff  to  give 
individual  and  personal  attention  to 
the  customer,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  facilities  are  large  enough  to  meet 
any  requirement. 

Advertisement   Automatic 

This  company  deals  daily  with  cus- 
tomers  who   have   classified   informa- 
tion    they     do     not     want     generally 
known.  They  deal  with  companies  who 
(See  CONTROL,  page  98) 
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The  Schrader  Division  of  the  Sco- 
vill  Manufacturing-  Company  is  one 
of  North  Carolina's  newest  industries. 
A  new  plant  in  Wake  Forest  produces 
a  diversified  line  of  industrial  air 
control  products,  and  the  Schrader 
Division  is  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  tire  valves  and  related 
accessories.  It  produces  valves  at  an 
additional  plant  in  Dickson,  Tennessee. 

The  Hamilton  Beach  Division  of 
the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a  plant  in  Clinton,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  produces  a  well  known 
line  of  electrical  household  apoli- 
ances.  In  addition,  three  other  divi- 
sions of  the  company — General  Manu- 
facturing, Mill  Products  and  Closure 
— maintain  sales  offices  in  Greens- 
boro. 

In  his  annual  report  to  stockhold- 
ers, Scovill's  president,  Malcolm 
Baldrige,  said  that  1964  was  the 
fourth  straight  year  of  improvement 
for  Scovill.  "Earnings  per  share  were 
up  24  percent  over  the  previous  year 
and  sales  were  up  16  percent.  "The 
largest  single  factor  in  our  sales 
growth  is  new  products.  Our  leading 
new  product  in  1964  was  the  electric 
knife,  the  one  with  the  'hole-in-the- 
handle.'  Developed  at  Hamilton 
Beach,  it  was  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  over  a  30  percent  sales  in- 
crease at  that  division." 

Baldrige  also  said  that  Scovill  is 
growing  by  acquisition.  "In  July  we 
acquired  the  Puritron  Corporation, 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  room  air 
refreshers  and  ductless  range  hoods. 
In  August,  we  purchased  the  assets 
of  Etablissements  Laurent,  a  manu- 
facturer of  electric  housewares  in 
France.  We  are  now  selling  its  diver- 
sified line  of  appliances  in  the  Euro- 
pean Market.  .  ."  The  Company  also 
acquired  the  stock  of  Whitecroft 
(Lydnes)  Ltd.  in  October,  a  British 
wire    goods   manufacturer. 

"For  most  of  our  product  lines, 
1964  was  our  best  sales  year.  In  our 


brass  business,  this  did  not  result  in 
as  much  of  a  profit  increase  as  ex- 
pected because  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terial went  up  faster  than  the  selling 
prices  of  our  mill  products.  We  be- 
lieve this  trend  has  stopped  and  we 
expect  greater  stability  in  1965. 

"I  am  confident  that  1965  will  be 
the  fifth  straight  year  of  improve- 
ment in  our  earnings  and  sales.  There 
have  been  real  accomplishments  in 
the  past  year  and  they  are  the  result 
of  the  fine  work  of  our  employees  in 
all  divisions  of  the  company.  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
organization  is  working  together," 
Baldrige  concluded. 


Scovill  and  its  predecessors  have 
been  in  continuous  operation  since 
1802,  when  Abel  Porter  and  Company 
began  making  buttons  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut.  Although  pewter  or  tin 
alloys  were  first  used  to  make  but- 
tons, Abel  Porter  and  his  partners 
soon  began  to  cut  or  stamp  "hard" 
buttons  from  brass  or  copper  scrap. 
The  fact  that  brass  strip  was  ideally 
suited  to  button  making  led  to  the 
first  successful  brass  bar  casting  in 
this  country  and  its  subsequent  cold 
rolling  into  strip.  Abel  Porter  and 
Company  began  such  operations  in 
the  period  from  1806  to  1809.  Five  to 
ten  pounds  of  brass  was  melted  at  a 
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time  and  the  first  cast  bars  weighed 
about  one  pound.  This  is  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  3,300  lb.  slabs  which  are 
now  cut  from  the  continuous  cast  bars 
in  Scovill's  unique  casting  shop. 

In  1850,  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  was  organized  as  a  Con- 
necticut joint  stock  corporation,  and 
in  1881  it  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  charter  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly. 

In  1923,  Scovill  acquired  the  Hamil- 
ton Beach  Company  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. Hamilton  Beach  was  founded 
in  1910  by  Chester  Beach,  L.  N. 
Hamilton,  and  Fred  J.  Osious.  Chester 
Beach  produced  the  first  high-speed 
fractional  horsepower  universal  mo- 
tor in  1905,  thus  opening  the  door 
for  modern  electrical  housewares,  as 
we  know  them  today.  Hamilton  Beach 
began  making  soda  fountain  equip- 
ment in  1912  and  electrical  household 
appliances  in  1914.  By  1930,  it  had 
developed  and  had  begun  to  mass  pro- 
duce the  first  practical  home  food 
mixer.  Throughout  the  years,  Hamil- 
ton Beach  has  maintained  its  leader- 
ship in  the  soda  fountain  equipment 
business,  and  has  steadily  expanded 
its  line  of  high  quality,  smartly  de- 
signed, home  electrical  appliances.  In 
addition  to  its  main  plant  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  Hamilton  Beach  also  op- 
erates a  plant  at  Clinton,  North 
Carolina. 

Clinton  Safety  Pin 

In  1924,  Scovill  acquired  the  Oak- 
ville  Company.  Oakville  was  formed 
in  1852  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut  to 
produce  common  or  straight  pins, 
which  was  its  only  product  until  1878. 
Although  some  historians  trace  the 
safety  pin  as  far  back  as  the  bronze 
age,  no  one  ever  tried  to  patent  this 
common-place  device  until  1849,  when 
Walter  Hunt,  a  Brooklyn,  New  York 
inventor,  received  patent  No.  6,281, 
the  first  to  be  granted  on  a  safety 
pin.  In  1881,  the  Clinton  Safety  Pin 
Company  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  was  granted  the  first  patent 
on  a  safety  pin  that  could  be  opened 
from  either  side.  The  Oakville  Com- 
pany acquired  this  pin,  redesigned  the 
cap  to  improve  its  appearance,  and 
began  to  produce  it  in  1883.  Today, 
the  Clinton  safety  pin  is  the  princi- 
pal branded  product  in  Oakville's 
broad  line  of  notion  and  stationery 
items.  The  Oakville  Division  operates 
plants  in  Oakville,  Connecticut  and 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  has 
a  subsidiary  in  St.  Mary's,  Canada. 
The  Fayetteville  plant  was  just  com- 
pleted this  year. 

The  Schrader  Division  was  ac- 
I  quired  by  Scovill  in  1930.  It  was 
founded  by  August  Schrader  in  1844 
jin  New  York  as  a  maker  of  daguer- 
reotype aparatus.  This  was  the  same 
year  that  Charles   Goodyear  obtained 


a  patent  for  the  vulcanization  of 
rubber,  and  one  year  before  the  first 
patent  on  a  pneumatic  tire.  Schrader 
soon  began  to  supply  fittings  and 
valves  for  the  rubber  products  made 
by  the  Goodyear  Brothers.  In  1892, 
George  H.  F.  Schrader,  the  son  of 
August,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  pneu- 
matic tire  valve.  By  1898,  the  one- 
unit  replaceable  core  value  was  in 
production.  While  improvements  have 
been  made  in  construction  and  ma- 
terials, the  basic  valve  produced  at 
that  time  l-emains  unaltered  in  prin- 
ciple. Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  and 
pioneering  of  Schrader,  this  valve 
core,  with  its  cap  and  housing,  com- 
prises the  only  standard  item  in 
world-wide  use  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. Today,  Schrader  is  a  leading 
supplier  of  tire  valves  in  world  mar- 
kets, operating  plants  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  France,  England, 
Austrialia,  and  India.  The  Schrader 
operation  in  England  recently  com- 
memorated its  Golden  Jubilee.  It  has 
just  completed  two  new  domestic 
plants — one  for  tire  valves  and  re- 
lated automotive  products  in  Dickson, 
Tennessee,  and  the  second  for  indus- 
trial air  control  products  in  Wake 
Forest,  North  Carolina.  It  also  pro- 
duces aerosol  valves  at  its  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire  plant.  The  divi- 
sion headquarters  are  located  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Other   Divisions 

In  addition  to  Hamilton  Beach, 
Oakville,  and  Schrader,  Scovill  has 
five  other  divisions — Mill  Products, 
General  Manufacturing,  Closure,  Cos- 
metic Container,  and  Puritron.  The 
Mill  Products  Division  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut  produces  brass,  copper, 
and  aluminum  mill  products  and  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third  of  total 
company  business.  Scovill  pioneered 
the  continuous  casting  process  in  the 
United  States  and  today  operates  two 
continuous  casting  machines  in  its 
Waterbury  mills.  In  addition  to  its 
continuous  strip,  rod  and  wire  mills, 
all  of  which  are  located  in  Waterbury, 
Scovill  operates  a  new  tube  mill  in 
New     Milford,     Connecticut.     Scovill 


last  year  completed  a  $4,000,000 
aluminum  expansion  program  in 
Waterbury  which  featured  a  new 
aluminum  rolling  mill  with  related 
annealing  and   slitting  equipment. 

Scovill's  General  Manufacturing 
Division  is  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est contract  manufacturing  shops 
with  complete  facilities  for  tooling 
and  fabricating  precision-made  parts 
and  assemblies  in  quantity.  This  divi- 
sion also  produces  its  own  branded 
line  of  industrial  hose  couplings,  as 
well  as  electrical  relays  and  products 
for  defense.  It  is  a  specialist  in  the 
production  of  custom-made  products 
for  industry,  from  the  designing  and 
tooling  stage  through  packing  and 
shipping  to  the  customer. 

Scovill's  Closure  Division  is  the 
leading  producer  of  apparel  snap 
fasteners.  At  its  plants  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut  and  Clarkesville,  Geor- 
gia, it  produces  the  well-known  line 
of  Gripper  snap  fasteners  and  Grip- 
per  zippers.  It  also  produces  a  diver- 
sified line  of  tack  buttons,  rivets  and 
burrs  and  heavy  duty  snap  fasteners 
for  the  apparel  trades.  The  Closure 
Division  also  operates  a  subsidiary  in 
Mexico. 

The  Cosmetic  Container  Division 
produces  a  complete  line  of  contain- 
ers for  lipsticks,  perfume,  cologne 
and  other  cosmetic  items  at  its  plant 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  These 
containers  are  made  to  order  for  some 
of  the  most  prominent  names  in  the 
cosmetic  industry. 

Scovill's  newly  acquired  Puritron 
Division  produces  ductless  range 
hoods  and  room  air  refreshers  at  its 
plant  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
These  products  feature  an  exclusive 
"gold-ion"  tube  to  remove  impurities 
from   the   air. 

Scovill  divisions  and  subsidiaries 
today  operate  fifteen  plants  in  this 
country  and  ten  abroad.  The  domestic 
plants  contain  over  5,000,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  company  has 
over  10,000  employees  and  approxi- 
mately 12,000  stockholders.  The  com- 
mon stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  A  dividend  has 
been  paid  each  year  since  1856. 


Typical  of  Scovill  equipment  diversity  is  this   1300-ton  mill  to   roll  coils  of  aluminum. 
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By  Charles  A.  Barefoot,  President 


Medical  treatment  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  stethoscope  and  tongue 
depressor.  Modern  medicine  involves 
the  application  of  the  technological 
advances  which  have  been  made  in 
most  scientific  fields,  including  the 
field  of  electronics.  The  term,  medi- 
cal electronics,  is  frequently  used  to 
associate  medicine  and  electronics. 
In  this  field  of  endeavor,  the  Electro- 
magnetic Probe  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  January,  1958,  in  High 
Point,  North  Carolina.  The  company 
was  the  first  in  this  country  specializ- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  electromag- 
netic transducers  (probes)  for  meas- 
uring quantitatively  the  volumetric 
rate  of  blood  flow.  Now  there  are 
several  competitors  in  the  field ;  how- 
ever, the  Electromagnetic  Probe 
Company  remains  the  only  company 
specializing  in  blood  flow  transducers. 
A  brief  review  of  the  early  develop- 
ments concerning  blood  flow  measure- 
ments will  assist  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  company's  product 
and  its  functions. 

Early    Development 

The  medical  profession  is  continu- 
ously seeking  better  way  in  which  to 
assure  good  health  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  For  years  many  men  had 
been  striving  to  obtain  additional 
methods  for  studying  the  flow  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  a 
complicated  system  of  arteries  and 
veins.  Clinicians  and  researchers  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  available  meth- 


ods for  studying  blood  flow.  Some- 
thing new  was  needed:  a  device  which 
could  measure  the  velocity  and  vol- 
ume of  flow  in  an  unopened  blood 
vessel.  This  device  had  to  respond 
rapidly  to  any  change  in  blood  flow 
and  be  adaptable  to  the  operating 
room  as  well  as  the  research  labora- 
tory. Thus  the  requirements  for  a 
quantitative  blood  flow  measuring 
system  were  to  challenge  the  abilities 
of  many  men  before  a  working  model 
would  be  produced. 

One  group  willing  to  tackle  this 
difficult  problem  was  located  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  College  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Harold 
Green,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  and  others  were  in- 
strumental in  the  decision  to  under- 
take this  project.  Several  years  were 
devoted  to  building  and  testing  a 
blood  flow  instrument  which  would 
meet  most  of  the  medical  require- 
ments. Dr.  Adam  B.  Denison,  Jr.  and 
Dr.  Merrill  P.  Spencer  were  the  main 
investigators  of  the  project. 

Open   New   Avenues 

Early  in  the  1950's  a  working  model 
of  a  blood  flow  measuring  system  was 
completed.  Even  though  the  instru- 
ment had  its  limitations,  it  had  sud- 
denly opened  new  avenues  in  the  field 
of  medicine.  Through  medical  meet- 
ings and  publications,  clinicians  and 
researchers  around  the  world  began 
to  inquire  about  this  new  instrument 


for  measuring  blood  flow.  Many  want- 
ed to  know  if  one  could  be  obtained 
to  use  in  their  own  work.  Before  the 
instrument  could  be  made  available 
many  improvements  were  necessary 
in  order  to  give  it  unlimited  potential 
as  a  clinical  and  research  tool.  Dr 
Spencer  coordinated  the  research  foi 
making  the  necessary  improvements 
supervising  the  operation  of  the  in 
strument  in  the  laboratory  and  oper 
ating  room. 

Because  of  the  highly  technical  na 
ture  of  the  instrument,  the  work  wa: 
then  divided  into  two  projects.  On 
project  was  to  design  and  develop  th 
electronic  circuits,  and  the  other  wa 
to  design  and  develop  the  transducers 
Dr.  Denison,  with  his  knowledge  o 
medicine  and  electronics,  undertoo' 
the  task  of  developing  the  necessar; 
circuits.  Some  months  later,  Mi! 
Jack  Dennard  and  Mr.  John  Kigeii 
who  were  employed  at  the  Westerl 
Electric  Company,  were  asked  if  the) 
would  be  interested  in  building  th1 
flowmeter  on  a  commercial  basis 
company  was  organized  in  Winstor 
Salem  under  the  name  of  Kiger  an 
Dennard  Associates,  later  to  c 
changed  to  Carolina  Medical  Eld 
tronics,  Inc.  Production  was  begu! 
on  a  limited  basis.  It  was  difficult  i 
keep  a  balance  between  the  manufa! 
ture  of  the  flowmeter  and  the  trani 
ducers. 

Charles  A.  Barefoot  joined  D 
Spencer's  staff  in  1956  and  was  givt 
the    responsibility    of    improving   tl 
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old  transducers  and  developing  new 
ones.  He  gained  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  laboratory,  building  and 
testing  the  instruments.  Late  in  1957, 
Mr.  Barefoot  was  encouraged  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  setting  up  a 
new  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
building  blood  flow  transducers.  A 
completely  new  and  separate  com- 
pany began  operations  in  January, 
1958,  under  the  name  of  The  Electro- 
magnetic  Probe   Company. 

Begun  in  Pantry 

The  new  company  began  a  part 
time  operation  from  Mr.  Barefoot's 
residence  in  High  Point,  North  Caro- 
lina. A  small  pantry  area  was 
equipped  with  a  desk,  a  table,  and  a 
few  hand  tools.  Production  usually 
ran  between  one  and  three  transduc- 
ers per  month.  In  1959,  Mr.  Barefoot 
purchased  a  home  in  Winston-Salem, 
and  the  company  operation  was  set 
up  in  the  basement  area  of  the  new 
residence.  Early  in  1960  Mr.  David 
Luffman  was  hired  as  the  first  full- 
time  employee.  He  is  now  shop  super- 
visor in  charge  of  production.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  the  second  full- 
time  employee  was  hired,  and  a 
search  was  begun  to  find  new  quar- 
ters. A  suitable  building  with  approx- 
imately 550  square  feet  was  found  on 
Walnut  Street.  Sales  and  production 
continued  to  increase,  and  in  January 
of  1962  the  company  was  moved  to 
836  South  Broad  Street.  The  floor 
space  was  increased  to  1250  square 
feet,  allowing  installation  of  addi- 
tional work  benches,  shop  machines 
and  testing  equipment.  More  em- 
ployees were  hired,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  began  to  go  into 
product  research  and  development.  In 
1963  an  adjoining  building  was  ac- 
quired, increasing  the  floor  space  to 
approximately  1800  square  feet,  the 
space  currently  being  used.  With  the 
exception  of  the  testing  and  labora- 
tory areas  which  are  somewhat  con- 
gested, all  departments  have  ample 
room.  Seven  people  are  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis.  Local  doctors,  engi- 
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Non-cannuloting  transducers  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  for  measuring 
blood  flow  through  a  surgically  exposed  but  unopened  vessel.  The  instru- 
ment at  top  left  was  made  for  Tufts,  New  England  Medical  School,  and  is 
the    first   of    its   kind. 


MAGNETIC 
FLUX 


/oltage      is     generated      when      conductor 
blood)    moves   through    a    magnetic    field. 


neers,   and   tool   designers    are    avail- 
able for  consultation. 

Principle  of  Operation 

The  principle  of  operation  of  the 
electromagnetic  probe  is  based  upon 
the  induction  of  a  voltage  into  a 
conductor  (blood)  moving  through  a 
magnetic  field.  The  voltage  is  induced 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion  and  to  the  magnetic  fields. 
The  polarity  of  the  induced  voltage 
depends  upon  the  polarity  of  the  field 
and  the  direction  of  the  conductor's 
motion.  Its  magnitude  is  determined 
by  the  velocity  of  motion,  the 
strength  of  the  field,  and  the  length 
of  the  conductor. 

The  transducer  basically  consists 
of  an  electromagnet  to  produce  the 
magnetic  field  and  two  electrodes  for 
sensing  the  flow  signal.  To  be  useful, 
the  transducers  must  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  apparatus,  pri- 
marily a  special  power  supply  and 
amplifier  combination  which  is  called 
a  flowmeter.  There  are  several  types 
of  flowmeters  on  the  market.  The  first 
flowmeter  commercially  made  avail- 
able in  this  country  was  the  square- 
wave  electromagnetic  unit  manufac- 
tured by  Carolina  Medical  Electron- 
ics,   Inc. 

Basic  Types  of  Transducers 

Two  basic  types  of  transducers  are 
manufactured :      the      extra-corporeal 


transducers  and  the  non-cannulating 
transducers.  The  extracorporeal 
transducers  are  designed  to  measure 
blood  flow  in  rigid  tubes  and  pipes. 
Typical  applications  consist  of  meas- 
uring flow  through  cardiopulmonary 
bypass  (heart  pump),  artificial  kid- 
ney, organ  perfusion,  etc.  Flow  rates 
from  one  half  milliliter  per  minute 
to  20  liters  per  minute  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  proper  selection  of  trans- 
ducer. The  non-cannulating  trans- 
ducers are  designed  to  measure  blood 
flow  through  a  surgically  exposed  but 
unopened  blood  vessel.  In  order  to 
measure  the  flow  through  the  many 
different  sizes  of  vessels,  over  200 
models  are  required.  Some  of  the 
more  common  arteries  and  veins  in 
which  clinicians  and  researchers  are 
interested  in  studying  the  blood  flow 
are  the  aorta,  pulmonary,  carotid,  re- 
nal, femoral,  vena  cava,  and  portal 
vein.  k 

Operation   and   Application 

Before  a  transducer  can  be  used, 
it  must  be  calibrated.  "Calibration  is 
performed  by  passing  a  controlled 
flow  of  blood  through  the  transducer. 
From  this  procedure,  a  number  is  ob- 
tained which  is  known  as  the  calibra- 
tion factor.  When  this  factor  is  dialed 
into  the  flowmeter,  one  may  read  the 
blood  flow  directly  from  the  recording 
instrument  in  milliliters  per  minute. 
The   equipment  is  simple   to  operate, 
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President  Charles  Barefoot  began  the  company  in  a  pantry,  later  moving 
his  home  and  began  operations  in  the  basement.  In  1963,  the  company 
was  permanently  located  in  a  building  in  High  Point.  Electromagnetic 
Probe  Company  was  the   first  of  its  kind   in  the   United   States. 


and  a  laboratory  technician  can 
usually  take  over  complete  operation 
with  minimum  instruction. 

Transducers  are  designed  to  be 
sterilized  by  gas  or  germicidal  solu- 
tion rather  than  autoclaving.  The 
extracorporeal  transducers  are  the 
simplest  to  operate  and  are  used  rou- 
tinely in  many  operating  rooms.  The 
non-cannulating  transducers  have  to 
be  used  at  the  time  surgery  is  per- 
formed, and  the  artery  or  vein  must 
be  freed  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 
A  transducer  of  the  proper  size  is 
selected,  and  the  vessel  is  momentari- 
ly partially  occluded  to  permit  the 
transducer  to  be  placed  about  the 
vessel.  Each  vessel  has  its  character- 
istic wave  shape  which  may  be  re- 
corded in  a  similar  manner  to  an 
electrocardiogram. 

The  applications  of  measuring 
blood  flow  are  too  numerous  to  list. 
Primarily  there  are  two  classifica- 
tions of  flow  measurements,  clinical 
and  research. 

Some  of  the  more  revealing  work 
has  been  in  the  research  laboratory 
where  small,  miniature  transducers 
of  special  construction  have  been  im- 
planted on   an   artery   of   an    animal. 


The  animal  after  recovery  from  sur- 
gery would  return  to  a  normal  way 
of  life  without  any  adverse  discom- 
fort or  pain.  Flow  data  could  be 
obtained  daily  under  different  condi- 
tions, thus  supplying  medical  infor- 
mation heretofore  not  available.  De- 
termination of  flow  could  be  made 
while  the  animal  was  sleeping,  walk- 
ing, running  and  eating. 

Aspirin  Sized  Manufacturing 

There  are  five  basic  functions  in 
manufacturing  a  transducer.  They 
are:  preparation,  assembly,  casting, 
finishing,  and  testing.  Each  job  func- 
tion requires  a  workman  with  pa- 
tience and  skilled  hands.  Many  of  the 
units  are  very  small  (aspirin  size) 
and  one  has  to  be  on  constant  guard 
to  avoid  damaging  or  destroying  the 
unit  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. Practically  all  work,  including 
finishing,  is  performed  with  small 
hand  tools. 

Several  days  are  required  for  man- 
ufacturing one  unit.  Approximately 
as  much  time  is  required  for  testing 
as  for  construction.  There  are  many 
electrical  tests  of  various  degrees 
made   during   all   stages   of   construc- 


tion. The  final  test  is  to  evaluate  the 
transducer  under  conditions  which 
simulate  actual  use. 

At  present  the  company  has  a  pro- 
duction potential  of  several  dozen 
transducers  per  month.  Over  200 
models  are  manufactured,  but  only 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  models  are 
carried  in  stock  for  the  convenience 
of  filling  a  rush  order.  Particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  customer's 
special  requirements.  Consequently,  a 
considerable  portion  of  production 
consists  of  customized  products. 

Marketing 

The  present  market  extends  into 
approximately  40  states  and  12  for- 
eign countries.  Repeated  sales  have 
been  made  to  a  large  percentage  of 
users.  During  the  first  years  of  opera- 
tion, most  transducers  were  sold  for 
research  purposes  in  animal  labora- 
tories. Currently,  sales  are  more 
evenly  distributed  between  research 
and  clinical  applications,  thus  indi- 
cating the  advancements  and  accept- 
ance of  blood  flow  transducers.  Typi- 
cal users  include:  research  centers, 
major  hospitals  and  clinics,  pharma- 
ceutical companies,  medical  educa- 
tional centers,  colleges,  military  in- 
stitutions and  others.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  our  sales  in  this  coun- 
try are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Outstanding  in  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent are  the  states  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington. 

Because  of  the  newness  of  the 
electromagnetic  system  for  measur 
ing  blood  flow  and  the  limited  biolog 
ical  knowledge  of  most  equipment 
representatives,  marketing  has  been 
conducted  primarily  through  the 
manufacturer. 

Advertising  media  include  exhibits 
at  medical  meetings,  advertisements 
in  medical  publications,  trade  jour 
nals,  and  demonstrations  on  the 
premises  of  prospective  customers 
Probably  the  most  beneficial  advertis- 
ing has  been  the  scientific  reports  and 
publications  by  satisfied  customers. 

Most  orders  are  shipped  by  parce 
post   and    insured    for   the   maximun 


Various  production  stages  of  the  Electromagnetic  Probe  transducer  are  shown  here.  On  the  right,  the  transducer  is  assembled  and  then  tested  in] 
the  company  laboratories.  Finally  left)  the  unit  is  polished  in  the  finishing  department.  Requiring  small  hand  tools,  the  units  need  precision; 
work   because   they   are   often    no    larger   than    an    aspirin. 
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amount.  To  our  knowledge  a  shipment 
has  never  been  damaged  or  lost.  Ship- 
ments can  be  made  by  air,  if  neces- 
sary, to  meet  a  deadline,  or  at  the 
customer's  request. 

For  the  most  part,  sales  have  been 
steady  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years.  At  present  there  is  an  indica- 
tion that  1965  sales  will  be  equal  to, 
or  exceed,  that  of  previous  years. 
This  estimate  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  series  of  transducers 
was  introduced  this  spring  (1965) 
along  with  a  significant  improvement 
in  another  series. 

Looking   Ahead 

An  intensified  program  for  minia- 
turization and  quality  control  has 
been    in    effect   since    the    summer    of 

1964.  This  program  will  be  stressed 
even  more  during  the   latter  part  of 

1965.  A  great  deal  of  effort  will  be 
consumed  in  product  research.  Since 
1958,  tremendous  improvement  has 
been  made  in  transducers  by  main- 
taining a  continuous  product  research 
program.  Each  year,  the  scope  of  this 
program  has  been  enlarged.  As  the 
market  expands,  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  mass  production.  The 
present  market  has  confined  the  man- 
ufacturing process  to  a  manual 
operation. 

As  more  knowledge  and  experience 
are  gained,  the  potential  of  the  small 
clinic  and  hospital  as  a  future  custo- 
mer will  be  highly  increased.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  establishing 
sales  representatives  in  selected  stra- 
tegic areas  including  foreign  coun- 
tries. Cooperation  with  the  flowmeter 
manufacturer  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
mote programs  of  mutual  interest  in 
order  to  serve  our  clientele  more 
effectively. 

With  three  major  medical  educa- 
tional centers  and  a  renowned  engi- 
neering school  located  in  our  state, 
North  Carolina  should  be  in  a  most 
favorable  position  to  minister  to  the 
health  of  its  people  and  to  capitalize 
on  the  va-t  technological  advances  in 
medical  electronics.  A  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  has  already  been  accu- 
mulated since  the  flowmeter  and 
transducer  were  introduced  as  a  new 
medical  device. 

One  area  of  research  which  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  laymen  and 
professionals  alike  is  that  of  heart 
disease,  particularly  coronary  disease 
and  disorders.  A  universal  program 
is  utilizing  all  the  available  resources 
of  man  and  machine  against  this 
dread  disease.  The  flowmeter  and 
transducers  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  this  attempt  to  conquer  one 
of  man's  greatest  enemies. 

Further  applications  of  the  trans- 
ducers and  flowmeters  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  of  the  de- 
signers and  users. 


ELECTRICAL   MACHINERY   EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURES   IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 


The  following  companies  are  those  with  facilities  in 
North  Carolina  who  are  reporting  employment  and  wages 
as  required  by  the  State's  Employment  Security  Law. 
Liability  under  this  law  is  generally  determined  by  em- 
ployment of  four  or  more  workers  during  20  calendar 
weeks.  These  companies  are  classified  in  the  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification  Manual  under  the  grouping  "Elec- 
trical machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies,"  and  include 
more  specifically  manufacturers  of  electric  transmission 
and  distribution  equipment,  electrical  industrial  appara- 
tus, household  applances,  electric  lighting  and  wiring 
equipment,  radio  and  TV  receiving  sets,  communication 
equipment,  electronic  components  arid  accessories,  and 
miscellaneous   electrical  machinery. 

Western    Electric    Co.,    Radio    Div.    Shops  Burlington 

Gentry   Associates      Orlando,    Fla. 

Sprague   Electric    Co Lansing 

C.    P.    Clare   &    Co.,    Inc Chicago,    111. 

Cts.    of    Asheville    In Skyland 

General    Precision,    Inc Tarrytown,    N.    Y. 

M.    &    T.    Moulding    Co.     Black    Mountain 

Communication    Cable    Candler 

Great  Lakes  Carbon    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern     Devices     In Morganton 

Knob    Creek    Studios     Morgan'on 

Superior    Cable    Corp Hickory 

General    Electric    Co Hickory 

Litton     Precision    Pr Drexel    Hills,     Pa. 

P.  R.  Mallory   &   Co.,   In Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Technitrol,    Inc Phi'ade'phia,    Pa. 

Western    Elec    Co.,    Inc Winston-Salem 

E'ec.    Da*a    Controls     Winston-Salem 

E'ectromagnetic    Products     Winston-Salem 

Triangle   Mach.   &   Elec Morganton    &    Kernersvil'e 

Fairchild    Hiller    Co Hagerstown,    Md. 

Sou+heastern   Engineering  &  Manufacturing   Co Winston  Sa'em 

General    Instrument    Corp Gastonia 

J.    F.    D.   Electronics    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Western     E'ectric    Co Pomona 

Sundial    Lamps,    Inc.     High    Point 

AMP   Incorporated    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Tech.   Panel   Company,   Inc Binghamton,   N.    Y. 

Adams   Millis    Corp High    Point 

Futronics,    Inc Greensboro 

C.    A.    M.    Corp Greensboro 

Dunning    Industries,    Inc Greensboro 


Henderson  ville 
Hawthorne,    Calif. 

Se'ma 

Smithfield 

Sanford 


Dampp   Chaser   Elec. 
Continental    Device 

Shallcross    Mfg.    Co 

Fie'dcrest    Mills,    In 

Cornell    Dubilier    Electric 

Pittsburgh    Reflector    Irwin,    Pa. 

The    Hammarlund    Mfg Mars    Hill 

Union    Carbide    Corp Charlotte 

Associated     Engineering     Co Matthews 

Western     Electric    Co Charlotte 

Delta    Unit    Rebuilde     Charlotte 

Southern   Elec.    Equip.    Charlotte 

Outercom     Electronic     Charlotte 

Control    Elee+ronics        Charlotte 

Richardson     Elec.    Equip Charlotte 

Control    Services    Co Charlotte 

Precision     Controls     Charlotte 

The   Proctor   Silex   Co Southern    Pines 

Halliburton    Co Duncan,    Okla. 

Planet  Mfg.   Corp Bloomfield,   N.   J. 

Union    Carbide    Corp Greenville 

Cox   Rebuilders,    Inc Greenville 

Union    Carbide    Corp Asheboro 

Genera!    Electric   Co.,   Electric   Blanket   PI .  .    Asheboro 

Globe  Union,   Inc Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 

W.   A.    Brown    Son     Salisbury 

Scovill    Mfg.    Co Clin+on 

The   Proctor   Silex   Co Philade'phia,    Pa. 

Sunbeam     Corporation      Chicago,     111. 

Parks    Nash    Rebldrs Monroe 

Cornell    Dubilier    Newark,    N.    J. 

Aeronautical   Elec,    Inc.    Raleigh 

Westinghouse    Electric     Raleigh 

Intntl.   Tel.   &   Tel.    Co Raleigh 

The   Elec.   Sto.   Batter Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Corning   Glass    Works    Corning,    N.    Y. 

Metrotek   Elec,   Inc Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Troxler   Elec.    Lab.    In Ra'eigh 

Amp,    Inc     Cary 

Cap    Lightning   Prote Raleigh 

Intntl.    Resistance   Co Philadelphia,    Pa. 

General    Electric    Co.,    Carolina   Welds    Wks.    Goldsboro 

Automatic   Battery    Co Goldsboro 

Thermatics,    Inc Elm    City 
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"From  store  front  to  international 
prominence"  could  very  well  be  an 
apt  title  for  any  story  of  C.  P.  Clare 
&  Company.  This  Chicago-headquar- 
tered manufacturer  of  relays  and 
related  control  components  maintains 
its  largest  production  facility  in 
Fairview,    North    Carolina. 

Founded  on  April  1,  1937,  as  the 
Great  Depression  continued  to  plague 
established  and  aspiring  businesses 
alike,  the  Clare  Company  was  inau- 
gurated on  a  very  modest  scale. 
There  were  only  three  employees  in 
much  of  the  first  year  of  operation 
(all  are  still  active  in  the  company 
today).  The  enterprise  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Clare  for  the  purpose  of  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  small, 
telephone-type  electrical  relays  for 
broad   industrial   application. 

The  initial  12  months'  operation 
netted  only  $141.  In  this  first  year  of 
production,  fewer  than  10,000  com- 
pleted units  were  shipped  to  custo- 
mers. 

Today,  Clare  employs  more  than 
1,500  persons.  Shipments  run  into 
millions  of  units  annually.  Modern, 
resplendently  clean  plants  are  main- 
tained in  Toronto,  Canada;  Tongeren, 
Belgium;  and  Mundelein,  Illinois;  as 
well  as  Fairview  and  Chicago. 

Before  tracing  more  of  the  history 
of  the  organization,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  the  original  thinking 
that  brought  about  its  inception.  The 
basic  policy  on  which  the  business 
was    founded    was    to    undertake    de- 


velopment work  relating  to  specia- 
lized industrial  relay  applications 
which  other  manufacturers  were 
then  unwilling  to  accept.  The  com- 
pany devoted  itself  to  engineering 
a  product  of  the  highest  quality  to  fit 
the  specific  requirements  of  its  cus- 
tomers. This  quality  emphasis  re- 
mains the  keynote  of  Clare  policy  to- 
day. 

To  Fairview  in  '56 

Customer  reaction  to  Clare  work- 
manship was  good  from  the  outset. 
From  the  original  storefront  site,  the 
company  grew  rapidly  enough  to  build 
its  first  plant  in  Chicago  less  than 
three  years  after  the  founding.  Ad- 
ditions and  leased  space  provided 
more  area  until  1952,  when  Clare 
erected  its  present,  single  story,  air- 
conditioned  plant  on  Chicago's  north- 
west side.  The  80,000  square-foot  fa- 
cility was  heralded  by  industrial  pub- 
lications as  a  model  plant.  One  maga- 
zine labeled  it  "the  plant  you  can 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth"  because  of 
its  glistening  tile  interior  and  easy 
maintenance.  A  uniformly  high  light 
level  (70-90  foot  candles  throughout) 
and  the  bright,  cheerful  colors  of 
walls,  benches,  and  other  surfaces, 
help  make  the  plant  a  pleasant  place 
to  work. 

In  1958,  Clare  completed  a  very 
similar  50,000  square-foot  plant  in 
Fairview.  Located  on  a  wooded,  roll- 
ing 77-acre  site,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  yet  functional  manufac- 
turing   units    in    the    State.     Twelve 


thousand  square  feet  of  space  were 
added  in  1961,  and  a  10,000  square- 
foot  addition  is  under  construction 
now. 

The  Fairview  operation  began 
modestly,  too,  on  January  3,  1956. 
Thirteen  employees  (12  native  Caro- 
linians) reported  for  work  on  one 
of  the  coldest  days  in  many  years. 
The  weather  was  a  critical  factor 
then,  for  the  company  "home"  was 
the  long-vacant  Fairview  Vocational 
and  Physical  Education  Building. 
Even  the  extensive  refurbishing  and 
used  stoker  met  their  match  in  that 
first  Western  Carolina  winter.  None- 
theless, the  intial  shipment  of  a  Clare 
product  from  Fairview  was  made  to 
a  customer  on  January  4. 

Before  a  permanent  plant  could  be 
completed,  212  employees  had  crowd- 
ed into  the  school  building  in  a  two 
shift  operation. 

Early  Fairview  production  was 
limited  to  keys  (lever,  push,  and 
turn),  Type  C  power  relays  (a  spe- 
cial telephone-type  relay),  and  the 
Type  11  spring  driven  stepping 
switch.  Subsequently,  the  plant  has 
added  all  Type  C  relays  as  well  as  the 
smaller  K  and  R  telephone-type  re- 
lay; sealed  relays,  largely  for  mili- 
tary buyers;  miniature  crystal  can 
relays  of  postage  stamp  size  and 
smaller;  the  full  line  of  Clare  step- 
ping switches;  wired  assemblies; 
rectifiers;  and  direct-drive   switches. 

Relays   for    All   Industries 

Early  in  1965,  the  LB  relay  was 
introduced  by  Clare.  It  is  a  miniature 
telephone-type  relay  manufactured  on 
automatic  equipment  designed  and 
built  in  Fairview.  The  product  has 
already  gained  wide  acceptance.  In 
fact,  the  output  originally  scheduled 
for   1965   has   already  been   sold,   and 


The  Clare  company  type  C  relay  (top)  and 
its  type  1 1  spring  driven  stepping  switch 
were  among  the  first  products  produced 
by   the    Fairview,    N.    C,  plant. 
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The  LB  type  relay  is  the  first  product  deve 
1965,  this  miniature  telephone-type  unit  is 
has   Drought    international    attention. 

second  and  third  shift  operations 
inaugurated   to  meet  demand. 

Despite  the  zeal  Carolinians  have 
developed  for  producing  top  quality 
relays,  they  still  may  have  a  difficult 
time  explaining  the  function  of  this 
device,  for  it  is  a  multi-functional 
product  seldom  seen  by  the  average 
consumer.  The  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  standard  defini- 
tion is:  "A  relay  is  a  device  that  is 
operative  by  a  variation  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  electric  circuit  to  effect 
the  operation  of  devices  in  the  same 
or  another  electric  circuit.  It  is  us- 
ually a  relatively  small  and  sensitive 
magnetic  contact-making  or  breaking 
device  that  in  many  cases  controls 
the  action  of  large  or  remote  appara- 
tus." 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
relays;  and  for  each  type  there  may 
be  a  great  variety  of  assemblies,  dif- 
fering in  coil  specifications,  contact 
materials,  contact  arrangements,  or 
otherwise. 

Applications  for  relays  are  found 
in  practically  all  industries.  Clare 
relays  are  standard  equipment  at 
almost  every  major  data  processing 
and  computing  center,  including  such 
critical  defense  locations  as  Cape 
Kennedy  and  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  Clare  relays  perform  important 
functions  in  such  diverse  transporta- 
tion controls  as  the  atom-powered 
submarines  and  the  traffic  signals  in 
most  major  communities.  Totalisator 
installations  at  the  nation's  major 
race  tracks  and  stock  quotations  sys- 
tems across  the  country  relay  on  re- 
liable Clare  relays. 

Clare  is  especially  proud  of  the 
countless  thousands  of  Clare  relays 
used  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company   in    its   automatic   telegraph 


loped   at   Fairview.   Introduced    in   February, 
manufactured   in   an   automated   line   which 


switching  system  which  today  blank- 
ets the  country  and  which  has  revo- 
lutionized  the   telegraph   industry. 

$2  Million  Payroll  In  N.  C. 

Clare  relays  are  playing  a  grow- 
ing role  in  the  automation  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  and  continue  to 
be  a  major  component  in  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  equipment, 
supervisory  and  control  apparatus, 
burglar  and  fire  alarm  systems,  and 
a  host  of  other  applications,  both  in- 
dustrial and  military. 

The  list  of  customers  served  from 
Clare's  Carolina  facility  reads  like 
the  "Blue  Book"  of  American  indus- 
try. Prominent  among  the  names  on 
Clare  packing  lists  these  days  are 
Litton  Industries,  ITT,  Western  Elec- 
tric (AT&T),  AC  Spark  Plug  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  RCA,  Ray- 
theon, North  American  Aviation,  The 
Martin  Company,  Hughes  Aircraft, 
General  Electric,  Western  Union,  and 
many  others. 

From  the  hearty  13  who  began  with 


Clare  in  1956  (nine  of  the  original 
number  are  still  with  the  Company), 
the  employment  roster  has  grown  to 
630.  Only  eight  of  the  employees  have 
transferred  from  other  Clare  facili- 
ties. 

The  Clare  Company  has  offered 
stable  employment  in  a  model  plant 
for  Fairview-area  residents.  Result- 
ingly,  employee  turnover  has  aver- 
aged approximately  one  percent 
monthly  over  eight  and  one-half 
years.  This  is  an  exemplary  record — 
and  one  which  the  company  regards 
pridefully. 

Clare  has  brought  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  nearly  $2  million  to  North 
Carolina.  In  addition,  438  Fairview 
employees  shared  in  a  total  contribu- 
tion of  $849,000  the  company  made 
to  its  Employees'  Profit  Sharing 
Trust  in  June.  This  contribution  was 
the  23rd  consecutive,  voluntary  gift 
from  the  company  to  the  employees' 
funds.  Currently,  the  trust  fund, 
which  is  solely  for  employees'  benefit, 
has   total   assets  of  $6,300,000. 

The  hallmark  of  Clare  products  has 
been  high  quality  from  1937  to  the 
present.  Today,  North  Carolina  resi- 
dents produce  more  than  forty  percent 
of  Clare's  total  output  for  shipment 
throughout  the  Free  World.  Certain- 
ly this  advance  in  less  than  10  years 
is  a  credit  to  the  company  and  the 
State  and  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  both. 


At  Fairview  employes  work  in  a  brilliantly  lighted,  fully  air-conditioned  plant,  a  far 
cry  from  the  company's  initial  beginning  in  a  local  physical  education  building.  The 
Fairview    plant    is    now    Clare's    largest    production    facility. 


The  C.  P.  Clare  plants  in  Fairview  (left)  and  its  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  Illinois  facility  was  constructed  in  1953.  The  62,000  square  feet 
Fairview  building,  which  houses  630  employes,  is  located  in  Buncombe  County  several  miles  southeast  of  Asheville  and  produces  40  percent  of 
the   company's    products. 
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Raleigh  Electronics  Firm  World-Wide 
Distributor  Of  Nuclear  Components 

Prepared  By  The  Troxler  Electronic  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Occupancy  of  the  newest  home  of 
Troxler  Electronic  Laboratories,  Inc., 
marks  the  fourth  move  for  the  com- 
pany, and  each  time  floor  space  and 
personnel  have  approximately  doubled. 

In  January,  1956,  William  F.  Trox- 
ler founded  the  company  which  has 
become  Troxler  Electronic  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  The  Laboratory  was 
housed  in  a  small  block  building  on 
U.  S.  Highway  1  just  north  of  Ra- 
leigh and  occupied  800  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  The  company  began  as  a  one- 
man  operation,  but  within  a  few  weeks 
a  part-time  technician  was  employed. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  second  part-time 
technician  was  added. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of 
operation  many  types  of  jobs  were 
performed,  mostly  concerned  with  the 
testing  of  commercial  products.  This 
phase  of  the  business  was  gradually 
overshadowed  by  contracts  for  the 
design  and  development  of  custom  de- 
vices in  the  electronics  field.  In  be- 
tween contracts  work  continued  on 
the  development  of  various  instru- 
ments and  devices  that  would  be 
marketable  to  industrial  concerns. 
Within  a  year  and  a  half  the  original 
space  was  outgrown,  and  the  facility 
was  moved  to  a  larger  area. 

In  February,  1961,  the  Laboratories 
moved  to  a  new  building  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  square  feet.  Realizing 
the  potential  of  the  instruments 
which  has  been  developed  and  con- 
sidering the  capital  required  for  ex- 
panding operations,  Mr.  Troxler  de- 
cided that  incorporation  was  neces- 
sary. On  February  18,  1962,  the  com- 
pany became  Troxler  Electronic  Lab- 
oratories, Incorporated  upon  the  sale 
of  approximately  100,000  shares  of 
common  stock  to  about  250  people  in 
North  Carolina.  Within  the  next  six 
months,  facilities  were  again  out- 
grown and  an  additional  building  of 
2,000  square  feet  was  rented,  giving 
a  total  of  4,€00  square  feet. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half  from  that 
time,  those  quarters  were  inadequate 
and  the  company  began  planning  for 
a  new  building.  On  May  15,  1965,  the 
new  building  consisting  of  8,000  square 
feet  of  air-conditioned  offices  and  pro- 
duction area  was  completed. 

William  F.  Troxler,  a  1952  grad- 
uate of  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 


sity in  Electrical  Engineering,  is 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
After  receiving  his  B.S.  Degree  and 
working  for  18  months  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Research  Lab- 
oratories, he  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  to  do  graduate 
work  in  combination  with  a  teaching 
assistantship.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  founded  the  organization  now 
known  as  Troxler  Electronic  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  He  is  a  senior  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
and  Materials,  where  he  serves  on 
several  committees,  and  is  active  in 
the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  YMCA.  He  is  listed  in  "Lead- 
ers in  American  Science". 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
gross  sales  of  the  company  have  in- 
creased roughly  50  percent  per  year, 
and  the  company  now  numbers  32 
employees. 

The  present  facilities  feature  a  re- 
search and  development  department, 
an  electronic  production  division,  a 
complete  machine  shop,  a  plastic  fab- 
ricating division,  and  the  sales  staff. 
In  addition  to  the  increase  in  gross 
sales,  the  company  has  continued  to 
improve  its  financial  position.  For  the 
year  1964,  earnings  were  12V2C  a 
share,  before  taxes. 

Manufactured    Products 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  years, 
a    concentrated    effort    has    been    ex- 


pended on  the  development  of  nuclear 
gauges  to  measure  the  moisture  con- 
tent and  density  of  engineering  ma- 
terials. With  this  concentration  of  ef- 
fort a  complete  line  of  gauges  was 
developed,  and  is  now  marketed  on  a 
world-wide  basis  by  Troxler  Labora- 
tories. Some  of  these  items  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
consist  of  a  portable  scaler,  nuclear 
moisture  gauge,  nuclear  density 
gauge,  pulse  height  analyzer,  scin- 
tillation detectors,  depth  moisture 
and  density  gauges  and  many  spe- 
cial items  using  radioactivity  as  a 
means  of  measurement. 

In  general,  a  set  of  moisture  and 
density  equipment  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  instruments  just  men- 
tioned. Many  thousands  of  hours  have 
gone  into  the  development  of  the  var- 
ious instruments  of  the  measuring 
system.  For  instance,  a  scaler  nor- 
mally purchased  from  any  number  of 
manufacturers  operates  from  the  util- 
ity power  line,  and  little  concern  is 
given  to  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  drive  the  unit.  The  units  manufac- 


Troxler     produces     many     combinations     of 
moisture  and  density  measuring  equipment. 


The  Troxler  portable   scaler   (left)  and   density 
mine   material  density    in   highways,   dams   and 
soil  scientists. 


gauge.   In  general,  gauges  are  used  to   deter- 
airfields.   They    are  also    used   extensively    by 
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tured  by  Troxler  Laboratories  are 
and  must  be  completely  portable,  op- 
erating from  a  small,  light-weight 
battery.  The  power  required  for  con- 
ventional instruments  of  this  nature 
is  usually  between  20  and  30  watts. 
In  contrast,  the  Troxler  system  oper- 
ates on  only  one  watt.  This  example  is 
just  a  small  indication  of  the  design 
requirements  to  develop  portable 
gauges  of  this  nature. 

A  variety  of  density  gauges  is  man- 
ufactured using  radioactive  isotopes. 
In  general,  these  gauges  are  used  for 
determining  compaction  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  as  high- 
ways, dams  and  airfields.  They  are 
also  widely  used  in  all  types  of  soils 
work  by  foresters,  agronomists  and 
soil  scientists,  and  in  various  phases 
of  ecology  studies. 

The  density  gauges  measure  non- 
destructively  the  density  of  concrete, 
soils,  base  materials,  and  asphalt  after 
these  materials  are  in  place.  The 
gauge  determines  the  weight  per  unit 
volume  of  the  material  underneath 
the  gauge  without  digging  up  the  ma- 
terial or  disturbing  it  in  any  way.  In 
the  case  of  wet  concrete  or  soils,  once 
the  density  or  total  weight  of  a  speci- 
fied volume  is  determined,  another 
similar  gauge  is  used  to  measure  the 
moisture  content  of  the  same  volume 
of  material.  Then,  subtracting  the 
water  from  the  total  weight  gives  a 
bulk  dry  density  which  is  used  to 
determine  if  the  particular  soil  or 
road  bed  is  sufficiently  compacted  to 
meet  specifications. 

The  complexity  of  the  line  of  in- 
struments manufactured  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  requires 
an  extensive  period  of  training  for 
new  employees  who  are  rotated 
through  various  phases  of  production 
as  they  develop.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  takes  a  full  year  to 
train  technicians  and  assembly  per- 
sonnel before  they  are  able  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  duties  assigned 
them. 

Marketing 

As  sales  of  standard  products  grad- 
ually increased  as  a  result  of  a  small 
amount  of  advertising  and  personal 
calls,  it  became  necessary  for  the  com- 
pany either  to  employ  local  represen- 
tatives or  to  develop  its  own  sales  en- 
gineers to  demonstrate  and  sell  these 
instruments.  Through  experience  it 
was  found  that  the  complex  nature  of 
the  nuclear  measuring:  system  made 
it  advisable  for  the  Laboratories  to 
employ  and  train  its  own  sales  engi- 
neers. The  Sales  Department  now 
covers  all  of  the  continental  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Califor- 
nia and  Alaska,  where  local  represen- 
tatives are  employed. 

As  soon  as  sales  within  the  United 
States  were  being  conducted  satisfac- 
(See   TROXLER,   page   98) 


COORDINATED  FASHIONS 
FOR   BED  AND   BATH 


On  a  recent  Monday  morning,  the 
5,000,000th  Smithfield-produced  auto- 
matic blanket  started  down  the  pro- 
duction lines.  By  coincidence,  the  date 
marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Fieldcrest  Automatic 
Blanket  Plant  in  Smithfield. 

This  ultramodern  manufacturing 
plant,  situated  on  a  50-acre  tract,  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  automatic  blankets.  The  Smith- 
field  plant  produces  automatic  blank- 
ets under  the  Fieldcrest  name  and 
also  for  several  of  the  major  electrical 
and  textile  outlets  under  their  own 
brand  names. 

While  making  the  most  complete 
line  of  any  company  in  the  business, 
Fieldcrest  performs  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  weaving  the  blankets,  manu- 
facturing the  electrical  and  other 
components,  and  wiring  and  marketing 
the  automatic  blankets.  The  blanket 
fabric  is  woven  and  finished  in  Field- 
crest plants  at  Draper  and  Spray. 
Surveyed  Southern  States 

The  company  made  automatic 
blankets  at  Spray  for  many  years 
and  when  the  operation  outgrew  its 
quarters  it  was  necessary  to  build. 
After  surveying  six  southern  states 
and  visiting  a  number  of  sites  sug- 
gested by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment,  the   company   chose   Smithfield. 

A  completely  new,  modern  plant 
was  built,  designed  specifically  for  the 
efficient  manufacture  of  automatic 
blankets.  This  splendid  facility,  cost- 
ing nearly  a  million  dollars,  was  put 
into  operation  in  June,  I960.  Since 
that  time,  the  manufacture  of  many 
additional  components,  such  as  molded 
parts,  cordsets,  heating  wire,  etc., 
has  been  inst'tuted.  As  this  necessi- 
tated considerable  additional  equip- 
ment and  space,  the  original  building 
of  209.000  square  feet  was  expanded 
to  316,00  square  feet.  New  or  enlarged 
facilities  were  provided  for  several 
departments,    including    Warehousing, 


the   Data   Processing   Center   and   the 
Industrial    Relations    Laboratory. 

All  engineering  and  research  and 
development  work  for  automatic 
blankets  is  performed  at  the  plant  in 
Smithfield.  The  plant  also  has  its  own 
Quality  Control  Department  which 
maintains  facilities  for  the  quality 
testing  of  automatic  blankets  and  for 
in-process  quality  control. 

Research  and  development  efforts 
have  produced  the  Thermoflo  auto- 
matic blanket  which  heats  by  the  use 
of  warm  water  through  tiny  plastic 
tubes  instead  of  by  electricity.  Num- 
erous innovations  in  styling  and  pack- 
aging have  been  developed,  which  have 
resulted  in  an  increased  Fieldcrest 
share  of  the  automatic  blanket  mar- 
ket. 

Local  Employment 

Employing  an  average  of  450  people 
from  Smithfield  and  Johnston  County, 
the  Automatic  Blanket  Plant  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  approximately 
$9,400  per  employee,  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  be  tied  up  in  the 
plant,  equipment  and  inventory  to  pro- 
vide each  of  the  450  jobs. 

The  Smithfield  plant  holds  the  top 
safety  record  in  its  industry,  having 
operated  without  a  single  lost-time 
accident  since  it  was  opened  five  years 
ago.  The  plant  has  received  high  saf- 
ety awards  from  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Despite  the  highly  seasonal  nature 
of  its  business,  with  the  peak  shipping 
season  in  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year,  the  Automatic  Blanket  Plant  has 
been  able  to  maintain  relatively  stable 
employment  throughout  the  years. 

Fieldcrest  automatic  blankets  and 
the  company's  other  highly-styled 
domestics  products  are  sold  through 
the  Fieldcrest  Marketing  Division 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  60  West 
40th  Street  in  New  York  City.  The 
automatic  blankets,  together  with 
regular   blankets,    sheets,    towels   and 
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The  Fieldcrest  blanket  plant  located  in  Smithfield.  In  operation  since  1960  the  facility  cost 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  With  a  recent  expansion,  it  now  includes  316,000  square  feet. 
All   electric   blanket    research    and    development   work    is   accomplished    here. 


bedspreads,  are  sold  directly  by  the 
field  sales  force  to  leading  depart- 
ment stores  in  major  cities  through- 
out the  country  and  by  franchised  dis- 
tributors to  retail  accounts  in  second- 
ary markets.  Branch  sales  offices  are 
maintained  in  major  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  and  substantial  stocks 
of  merchandise  are  carried  at  ware- 
house "service  centers"  in  Cleveland, 
Dallas  and  Los  Angeles. 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  is  the  only 
manufacturer  of  a  complete  line  of 
coordinated  fashions  for  bedroom  and 
bath  and  was  the  first  to  offer  related 
ensembles  designed  to  harmonize  in 
pattern  and  color  for  "one  look"  in 
both  rooms.  Giving  further  emphasis 
to  "related  product  selling"  through 
"one  look"  promotions  of  matched 
sets  for  bedroom  and  bath,  the  prod- 
ucts are  frequently  sold  in  "Field- 
crest Shops,"  which  have  been  instal- 
led in  some  of  the  leading  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Within  the 
domestics  departments  in  these  stores, 
special  areas  are  equipped  with  dis- 
tinctive display  racks  and  shelves  and 
set  aside  as  a  Fieldcrest  Shop.  Field- 
crest merchandisers  give  assistance 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  stock. 
Overseas    and    Domestic    Marketing 

In  addition  to  the  broad  coverage 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  sales 
of  Fieldcrest  products  are  being  ex- 
tended to  Europe,  where  the  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  type  of 
Fieldcrest  styling  and  color  coordina- 
tion indicates  that  this  market,  too, 
will  be  expanded  significantly  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  company's  Karastan  Rug  Mills 
Division  conducts  a  separate  market- 
ing program  for  the  products  of  the 
Karastan  Rug  Mill  at  Leaksville, 
which  produces  nationally  famous 
oriental  patterns  and  luxurious  broad- 
loom  in  rugs  and  carpets  styled  for 
modern  living.  Outstanding  products 
of  the  Karastan  Mill  are  hand-carved 
rugs  and  carpets,  high  pile  broad- 
looms,  textured  carpets  as  well  as 
high-low    loop    textured    types.    These 


products  and  many  other  distinctive 
fabrics  by  Karastan  are  America's 
finest  power  loomed  rugs.  Executive 
offices  and  showroom  of  the  Karastan 
Marketing  Division  are  at  295  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  division  also 
has  sales  offices  and  showrooms  in 
the  Merchandise  Marts  in  Chicago 
and   San   Francisco. 

In  addition  to  Fieldcrest  and  Kar- 
astan products,  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc. 
manufactures  an  all-inclusive  line  of 
domestics  items  under  the  St.  Marys 
label  which  are  distributed  through 
different  channels  by  a  sales  organiza- 
tion completely  separate  from  that 
serving   Fieldcrest  as  such. 

Growth   Termed    Spectacular 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  was  organized 
in  1953  to  acquire  the  textile  manu- 
facturing business  and  properties 
which  had  been  owned  and  operated 
by  Marshall  Field  &  Company  for 
more  than  40  years.  The  record  under 
the  new  ownership  has  been  marked 
by  spectacular  growth  and  improve- 
ment, including  acquisitions,  moderni- 
zation, expansion  and  new  construc- 
tion. Sales  have  increased  from  $39 
million  in  1953  to  $135  million  in  1964 


and  an  anticipated  $160  million  in 
1965,  as  a  result  of  strong  styling, 
marketing  and  manufacturing  im- 
provements programs. 

Since  its  formation,  the  company 
has  constantly  upgraded  the  styling 
of  its  product  lines,  has  improved 
manufacturing  techniques  and  has  in- 
vested more  than  $56  million  in  plants 
and  equipment.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany has  made  substantial  investments 
in  improvements  of  the  managerial, 
sales  and  production  organizations. 
The  number  of  people  employed  has 
grown  from  4,878  in  1953  to  10,000 
at  present,  some  of  the  additional  em- 
ployees due  to  expansion  of  existing 
operations  and  the  remainder  to  the 
acquistion  of  additional  mills  or  com- 
panies. 

Beginning  with  the  purchase  of  the 
St.  Marys  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company,  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  in  1957, 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  has  acquired  a 
total  of  nine  new  mills,  each  of  them 
related  to  existing  product  lines. 

The  St.  Marys  Mill  was  consolidated 
with  the  Draper  Blanket  Mill  and  the 
Central  Finishing  Mill  at  Spray  in 
1960,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  ap- 
proximately 200  jobs  in  those  plants. 

In  1958,  the  company  acquired  the 
Nye-Wait  Division  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
making  high-quality  Wilton  broad- 
loom  carpets,  an  operation  comple- 
menting that  of  the  Karastan  Rug 
Mill. 

In  June,  1960,  the  Automatic  Blanket 
Plant  at  Smithfield,  N.  C,  began  op- 
erations; and  in  August,  1960,  the 
company  purchased  the  Greenville 
Mills  at  Greenville,  N.  C,  which  be- 
came the  Karastan  Spinning  Division. 

Acquisitions  in  1963  were  Kimberly 
Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Mount  Holly, 
N.  C,  which  became  the  Mount  Holly 
Spinning  Mill;  and  the  Muscogee 
Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  which  is  now  Muscogee  Mills,  a 
unit  of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc. 


Joanne  Powell  and  Barbara  Woodall,  shu 
channels  that  have  been  woven  into  the 
its  5,000,000th  automatic  blanket  in  Sm 
each   year  at  the  Wake   County   facility. 


ttlers,  place  the  heat-element  wires  in  the 
blanket.  Fieldcrest  Mills  recently  produced 
thfield,    an    average    of    1,000,000    blankets 
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Dorothy  Hall  assembles  and  crimps  six  of 
the  nine  heat-controlling  thermostats  that 
go  into  each  blanket. 

In  a  major  acquisition  effective 
June  27,  1964,  Fieldcrest  purchased 
the  plants  and  inventories  of  the 
North  Carolina  Finishing  Company 
at  Salisbury;  the  Alexander  Sheeting- 
Mill,  Forest  City;  the  Leward  Sheet- 
ing Mill,  Worthville;  and  Carnac,  a 
converting  operation  based  in  New 
York. 

Fieldcrest  in  November,  1964,  pur- 
chased John  P.  Maguire  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  a  factoring  firm  of- 
fering such  services  as  accounts  re- 
ceivable     financing,      non-notification 


financing,  floor  plan  financing,  and  the 
financing  of  the  sale,  purchase  or 
leasing  of  production  equipment.  The 
Maguire  Company  is  operated  as  a 
wholly-owned    subsidiary. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  which 
the  company  acquired  outright,  the 
company  purchased  half  the  stock  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  Wool  Scouring 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1961,  and  half  the 
stock  of  Foremost  Screen  Print,  Inc., 
Garfield,  N.  J.,  in  1962. 

The  Philadelphia  plant  scours  all 
iaw  wool  for  the  Karastan  Spinning 
Division  and  does  commission  scour- 
ing. 

Foremost  Screen  Print,  Inc.,  is  a 
large  supplier  of  screen  printing  to 
Fieldcrest's  domestics  mills.  Foremost 
has  just  completed  moving  all  of  its 
operations  from   Garfield,  N.  J.,  to   a 


Thelma  Jackson  skillfully  calibrates  each 
control,  affixes  the  bookplate  and  passes 
the  assembly  on  for  a  thorough  electrical 
inspection. 


Carol  Parrish  operates  and  checks  the 
wire-twisting  machines  which  were  de- 
signed and  built  at  the  Smithfield  plant. 
Here,  she  runs  a  routine  electronic  inspec- 
tion   during    production. 

new  and  modern  plant  at  Stokesdale, 
N.   C. 

In  July,  1963,  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc., 
formed  a  jointly  owned  company  with 
John  Crossley-Carpet  Trades  Hold- 
ings, Limited,  of  England,  to  build 
and  operate  a  new  plant  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  making  high-quality 
rugs  and  carpets. 

Other  significant  developments  have 
been  the  construction  in  1957-58  of 
the  new  General  Offices  building  at 
Spray,  combining  all  staff  departments 
and  general  office  functions;  and  the 
building  of  a  new  Fieldcrest  Store 
which  opened  in  1962.  The  store  in- 
cludes a  complete  Fieldcrest  Shop  and 
displays  and  sells  all  lines  of  domes- 
tics products  manufactured  by  the 
company.  A  similar  but  larger  store 
is  now  under  construction  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  to  serve  Columbus  and  the 
surrounding  20-county  trading  area  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

General     administrative     and     staff 


functions  other  than  marketing  are 
centered  in  Spray.  Manufacturing  op- 
erations are  conducted  under  the 
management  of  executives  reporting 
to  the  vice  president-manufacturing. 
Various  centralized  staff  units  provide 
purchasing,  data  processing,  account- 
ing, budgeting,  personnel,  industrial 
relations,  legal,  research,  quality  con- 
trol, plant  engineering  and  industrial 
engineering  services. 

A  major  producer  of  quality  textile 
products,  Fieldcrest  is  listed  in  For- 
tune Magazine's  annual  directory  of 
the  500  largest  U.  S.  industrial  cor- 
porations. Fieldcrest  moved  up  from 
486th  two  years  ago  to  386th  place 
in  the  newest  listing,  based  on  1964 
sales. 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  remained  a 
closed  corporation  for  eisrht  years.  Its 
stock  was  first  offered  to  the  public 
in  October,  1962,  and  the  company 
now  has  3,500  shareholders  living  in 
virtually  every  section  of  the  country. 

GOVERNOR  MOORE 

APPOINTS  NEW 

MEMBERS  TO  ESC 

Harold  F.  Coffey  of  Lenoir  and 
Samuel  F.  Teague  of  Raleigh  were 
appointed  new  members  recently  to 
the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. Governor  Moore  also  reappointed 
Dr.  J.  W.  Seabrook  to  the  Commission 
and  reappointed  Henry  E.  Kendall  of 
Raleigh  as  Chairman. 

The  appointees  will  serve  terms 
ending  July  1,  1969. 

The  appointment  of  Teague  and 
Coffey  fill  vacancies  on  the  Commis- 
sion which  have  existed  for  several 
months.  Coffey,  a  long-time  furniture 
executive,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Kent-Coffey  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Teague  formerly  worked  with  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  as 
Chief  of  Benefits,  a  position  he  held 
for  26  years  before  retiring  in  1963. 
A  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  Wayne  County  in  1935,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Goldsboro  23  years  be- 
fore joining  the   State  agency. 

Dr.  Seabrook,  the  first  Negro  ap- 
pointed to  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  was  originally  commis- 
sioned in  1961.  A  prominent  educa- 
tor, he  served  as  President  of  Fay- 
etteville  State  Teachers  College  for 
23  years  before  his  retirement  in 
1956. 

The  new  members  join  Dr.  Sea- 
brook, Chairman  Kendall,  R.  Dave 
Hall  of  Belmont,  Billy  Earl  An- 
drews of  Durham,  and  Charles  L. 
Hunley  of  Monroe  as  Commissioners. 
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The  General  Electric's  distributive  transformer  plant  in  Hickory,  constructed  on  35  land- 
scaped acres  covered  with  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  trees.  Total  GE  employment  in  North 
Carolina  is  around  2,600  people  and  payroll  and  benefit  payments  in  the  State  approximate 
$17    million  each  year. 


Four  General  Electric  Plants 
Manufacture  Variety  Of  Products 


Twenty-five  years  ago  General 
Electric  was  represented  in  North 
Carolina  by  just  44  people.  Today, 
there  are  almost  60  times  that  num- 
ber. 

A  quarter-century  ago,  G.E.  had 
no  manufacturing  facilities  in  the 
State.  Today,  it  operates  four — all  of 
them  modern,  efficient,  growing. 

Asheboro — Automatic  Blanket 
Plant 

Hendersonville — Outdoor    Lighting 
Department 

Hickory — Distribution   Transformer 
Plant 

Goldsboro — Carolina  Welds  Plant 

The  story  of  G.E.  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  story  of  growth.  Today  the 
Company: 


•  numbers  some  5,000  North  Caro- 
linians among  its  shareowners. 

•  employs  approximately  2,600  peo- 
ple in  the  State,  who  with  their 
families,  participate  in  the  social, 
cultural  and  civic  endeavors  of 
North  Carolina  communities. 

•  pays  out  some  $17  million  yearly 
in  wages,  salaries  and  benefits  to 
these  employees. 

•  purchases  an  estimated  $9  million 
in  goods  and  services  annually 
from  400  North  Carolina  firms, 
large  and  small. 

This  is  General  Electric  in  North 
Carolina  but  to  give  a  better  picture 
of  our  manufacturing  facilities,  the 
history,    product    scope    and    general 


In  Goldsboro,  General  Electric  located  its  Carolina  Welds  plant.  It  was  the  first  GE 
manufacturing  location  in  the  State,  going  into  production  in  1946.  The  plant  was 
subsequently   expanded   to  include  45,000   square   feet. 


information  about  two  of  our  plants 
are  given  below. 

General  Electric's  Asheboro  Plant 
manufactures  electric  blankets,  heat- 
ing pads,  and  baby  food  warmers. 

Pioneered  by  General  Electric,  the 
electric  blanket  grew  out  of  early 
experiments  at  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  in  1934.  Production  was 
begun  by  the  Pioneer  Products  Divi- 
sion in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in 
1935,  but  was  interrupted  by  World 
War  II.  Blanket  production  was  re- 
sumed in  1945,  and  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Bridgeport. 

In  1951,  General  Electric  purchased 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  a 
furniture  company.  The  190,000 
square  foot  building  is  located  on  a 
27.54  acre  tract  of  land  in  the  south- 
ern section  of  Asheboro. 

The  Company  decided  to  locate  its 
electric  blanket  and  heating  pad  busi- 
ness in  Asheboro  for  several  reasons: 
1.  To  be  near  its  supply  of  blanket 
shells;  2.  A  building  was  available 
for  immediate  occupancy  in  Ashe- 
boro; 3.  General  Electric  felt  then 
and  feels  today  that  North  Carolina 
is  a  very  progressive  state  with  an 
excellent  business  climate. 

Two-Shift 

The  first  watchmen  and  mainten- 
ance employees  went  to  work  in 
February,  1952.  Production  employees 
were  placed  on  the  payroll  in  April, 
1952,  and  the  Company  set  up  its 
own  training  program  for  supervisory 
and  production  personnel.  By  the  end 
of  1952,  a  two-shift  operation  was  in 
progress  with  approximately  500 
employees. 

In  1958,  60,000  square  feet  of 
warehousing  space  was  added  to  the 
original  building  purchased  in  1951. 
This  step  was  an  effort  to  "smooth 
out"  production  and  alleviate  the  need 
for  seasonal  layoffs  during  slack 
periods.  With  the  additional  ware- 
house space,  blankets  can  be  made  on 
a  regular  production  schedule  and 
warehoused  until  the  heavy  shipping 
season  begins — usually  in  early  sum- 
mer. 

Through  the  years,  General  Elec- 
tric has  invested  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  equipment  in  order  to 
manufacture  at  Asheboro  as  many 
component  parts  of  the  product  line 
as  is  economically  feasible.  New  jobs 
have,  of  course,  been  created  by  this! 
investment. 

The  plant's  production  line  was 
also  expanded  in  1959  with  the  baby 
food  warmer,  designed  by  the  plant's 
engineering  personnel. 

Many  members  of  the  plant's  pres- 
ent management  group  are  local  peo-j 
pie  and  several  other  Asheboro  na- 
tives have  been  transferred  to  other 
General  Electric  operations  after 
beginning  their  careers  in  Asheboro. 
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Indicative  of  the  stability  of  the 
work  force  is  the  fact  that  235  of  the 
500  employees  have  10  or  more  years 
service  with  the  Company.  About 
140  of  the  present  employees  joined 
the  plant  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
;ion.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
;he  total  employees  are  women.  The 
plant's  annual  payroll  runs  2  Ms  mil- 
ion   dollars. 

As  part  of  General  Electric's 
Housewares  Division  which  yearly 
idds  new  products  to  meet  an  ex- 
landins:  market  for  time  savers  for 
busy  customers,  the  Asheboro  Plant 
vill  through  the  introduction  of  new 
Droducts  and  the  further  improve- 
ment of  existing  products  makQ  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Divi- 
sion's and  the  Company's  progress, 
rhe  fulfillment  of  new  and  expanding 
customer  needs  will  result  in  more 
md  better  jobs  for  the  employees  of 
the  Asheboro  plant. 

War  Restricts 

General  Electric's  Goldsboro  Caro- 
ina  Welds  Plant  manufactures  com- 
ponents for  electronic  tubes  and  light 
bulbs.  Lead-in  wires  and  dumet  are 
;he  main  plant  products. 

The  dumet  produced  at  the  plant 
s  a  special  type  of  wire  composed  of 
several  layers  of  different  metals  and 
s  designed  to  give  expansion  char- 
icteristics  very  similar  to  glass.  The 
vire  is  used  in  lamps  and  tubes  at 
;he  point  when  the  lead-in  wire  en- 
;ers  the  bulb.  When  subjected  to  the 
leating  and  cooling  of  the  tube,  this 
special  wire  will  expand  and  contract 
mly  as  the  glass  does  and  therefore 
.vill  not  crack  the  glass  and  ruin  the 
:ube.  The  lead-in  wires  produced  in 
;he  plant  carry  current  from  the 
;ccket  to  the  filaments. 

During  World  War  II,  limita- 
tions were  placed  on  the  use  of 
lumet  for  such  applications  as  Christ- 
mas tree  lights.  At  the  same  time  the 
leed  for  dumet  in  electronics  appli- 
cations grew  rapidly.  As  a  result  of 
;hese  conditions,  the  Company  began 
naking  dumet  in  an  East  Boston, 
Mass.,  plant  that  had  formerly  manu- 
factured  Christmas   tree  lierhts. 

After  the  war  when  limitations 
vere  removed  on  Christmas  tree 
ights,  the  East  Boston  plant  began 
)roduction  again.  The  use  of  this 
)lant  for  light  bulb  production  meant 
;hat  other  facilities  were  needed  for 
lumet  and  lead  wire  production  and 
;he  search  began  to  determine  where 
in  additional  plant  would  be  located. 

Goldsboro  was  selected  as  the  new 
ocation  because  of  its  location  in  a 
)rogressive  state,  its  excellent  busi- 
less  climate  and  the  availability  of  a 
)uilding  for  immediate  use.  The 
joldsboro  Carolina  Welds  Plant  was 
he  first  G.E.  manufacturing  location 
n  North  Carolina. 

The  plant  went  into  production  in 


Manager  Karl  Lathrop  of  the  GE  transformer  plant  is  surrounded  by  typical  conveyor  lines 
which  readily  and  efficiently  bring  components  together  at  assembly  points.  The  plant 
opened    in    1956. 


1946  with  22,000  square  feet  of  man- 
ufacturing space.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  approximately  25  people 
were  employed  at  the  plant. 

In  1950  the  plant  was  expanded  and 
in  1956  the  plant  was  expanded  again 
with  the  addition  of  an  air  condition- 
ed manufacturing  and  office  area. 
Total  plant  space  is  now  about  45,000 
square  feet. 

The  plant  is  highly  mechanized  and 
operates  on  three  shifts  the  entire 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  plant 
employs  about  235  people.  Approxi- 
mately  65%    are  women. 


With  the  addition  of  manufactur- 
ing area  and  the  continuing  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment  and  addition 
of  new  processes,  the  Company  has 
demonstrated  its  confidence  in  Golds- 
boro and  in  North  Carolina. 

General  Electric  in  North  Carolina 
is  growing.  We  are  pleased  to  be  part 
of  the  job-building,  economy-strength- 
ening growth  that  is  typical  of  the 
state's  dynamic  progress  today.  As 
North  Carolina  moves  forward,  we 
at  General  Electric  aim  to  keep  pace 
— building  better  products  and  better 
jobs — for  an  even  better  tomorrow. 
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HICKORY  PLANT 
IS  $20  MILLION 
G.E.  INVESTMENT 


Helping  to  contribute  to  the  dy- 
namic growth  of  North  Carolina  as 
well  as  the  entire  South  is  the  largest 
and  most  up-to-date  distribution 
transformer  plant  in  the  world. 

Located  in  the  center  of  Catawba 
County  close  to  the  communities  of 
Newton,  Conover  and  Hickory,  this 
General  Electric  Company  facility 
opened  its  doors  for  business  in  1956. 
The  plant  has  since  been  cited  through- 
out the  nation  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  modern  America's  indus- 
trial progress.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  model  of  smooth  manufacturing 
flow  and  automation  .  .  .  from  the 
receipt  of  raw  materials  to  the 
shipping  dock  where  finished  trans- 
formers start  their  journey  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Distribution  transformers  are  used 
by  electric  utilities  to  step  down  line 
voltages  to  levels  usable  in  homes  and 
industrial  concerns.  They  subsequently 
play  a  vital  role  in  supplying  depend- 
able and  economical  electric  power 
throughout  the  nation. 

At  Hickory,  a  combination  of  out- 
standing engineering  design,  highest 
quality  materials,  and  skilled  work- 
manship serve  to  produce  a  General 
Electric  product  designed  to  operate 
efficiently  for  a  period  of  25  to  30 
years.  The  types  of  transformers  man- 
ufactured at  this  location  are  shipped 
to  39  states;  as  well  as  many  foreign 
locations  such  as  India,  Taiwan,  and 
South   America. 

Representing  an  initial  investment 
of  more  than  $20,000,000,  each  succes- 
sive year  has  seen  added  investments 
by  General  Electric  to  keep  the  Hick- 
ory factory  abreast  of  the  very  latest 
manufacturing  techniques  and  prod- 
uct innovations.  While  the  majority 
of  the  transformers  produced  are  still 
of  the  pole-mounted  type,  the  plant 
has  also  recently  undertaken  the  man- 
ufacture of  transformer  types  which 
permit  the  distribution  of  electrical 
power  through  underground  lines. 
Such  diversification  has  resulted  in 
heavy  new  investments  of  capital  and 
a  substantial  increase  in  employment. 

The  General  Electric  plant  now  em- 


A  close  up  view  of  the  Hickory  plant  shows  modern  construction  techniques.  Employing  more 
than  600  people,  the  plant  includes  facilities  to  make  all  components  of  the  General  Electric 
transformer,  and    is  one   of  three  GE   transformer   plants. 


ploys  more  than  600  people,  with  a 
payroll  well  over  $3,500,000.  Approxi- 
mately 96  percent  of  plant  employees, 
including  both  management  and  fac- 
tory personnel,  have  been  drawn  from 
North  Carolina  and  its  neighboring 
southern  states. 

General  Electric  also  has  two  other 
distribution  transformer  plants  serv- 
ing customers  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  operations  are  located 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  and  Oakland, 
Calif. 

G.E.'s  Hickory  operation  represents 
a  complete  integration  of  manufactur- 
ing facilities  for  the  production  of 
distribution  transformers.  To  assure 
that  materials  used  in  a  General  Elec- 
tric transformer  are  precisely  what 
our  engineers  have  specified,  all  these 
materials  are  manufactured  or  con- 
trolled within  the  plant. 

For  example,  G.  E.  is  one  of  the 
few  transformer  manufacturers  mak- 
ing its  own  wire.  The  Hickory  plant 
includes  a  complete  wire  drawing  and 
coating  operation  which  converts  raw 
copper  rod  into  fully  insulated  wire 
in  a  number  of  ready-to-use  sizes. 
By  controlling  this  process  ourselves 
we  know  that  the  small  details  critical 
to  wire  quality  and  subsequent  trans- 
former reliability  are  taken  care  of 
properly. 

The  General  Electric  plant  also  has 
its  own  complex  core  annealing  facili- 
ties. Here  core  steel  is  cured  with  the 
kind  of  care  a  homemaker  gives  to 
her  prize  cake  recipes  .  .  .  again,  to 
assure  customers  that  the  transform- 
ers which  bear  the  General  Electric 
monogram  will  perform  as  promised. 

In  addition,  the  Hickory  plant 
points  with  pride  to  its  complete  and 
highly  mechanized  transformer  tank 
fabrication  line  where  sheet  steel 
stock  is  transformed  in  minutes  to  a 
complete  welded  tank.  But  such  con- 
trols are  just  part  of  the  General 
Electric  product  story  at  Hickory. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  "added 
values"  which  a  customer  receives 
when  he  purchases  a  G.E.  distribution 
transformer.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  company's  load  building  activi- 
ties. 


General  Electric  has  actively  pro- 
moted the  use  of  electricity  to  help 
make  a  better  life  for  all.  All  electric 
housing  projects,  all  electric  high 
rise  apartments  and  "Gold  Medallion 
Homes"  are  partly  a  result  of  the 
support  we  have  given  to  load  build- 
ing programs. 

Besides  this,  General  Electric  has 
built  up  a  position  of  leadership  in 
transformer  product  innovations. 
G.  E.  subsequently  invests  more  than 
six  percent  of  each  dollar  received 
in  the  sale  of  distribution  trans- 
formers in  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment, three  times  as  much  per  sales 
dollar  as  the  average  for  the  entire 
electrical  industry.  This  investment 
has  produced  in  the  past  such  signifi 
cant  innovations  as  the  permatec 
transformer  in  1963  and  now  the 
revolutionary  new  SEAL-PAC  dis 
tribution  transformer. 

Also,  G.  E.  has  long  been  a  con 
tributor  to  programs  in  support  of 
college  education,  educational  assis 
tance,  and  encouraging  an  interest  in 
science.  Since  1953,  for  example,  the 
G.E.  Foundation  made  or  authorized 
grants  to  colleges  totaling  more  thar 
$10,000,000. 

General  Electric  and  the  Genera 
Electric  Foundation  maintain  severa 
other  programs  which  reflect  its  ac 
tive  support  of  higher  education. 
There  are  summer  fellowship  pro 
grams  for  high  school  and  collegd 
teachers  and  professors,  domestic  am; 
international  grants  for  graduate  re 
search  and  studies,  a  $50,000  grant  ii 
support  of  education  television,  an( 
financial  aid  which  permits  colleges  t< 
obtain    laboratory   equipment. 

The  well  known  "General  Electri 
College  Bowl"  television  program  ha 
enabled  G.  E.  to  award  nearly  $300,00i 
in  scholarship  grants  to  participatinj 
colleges  since  it  began  in  1959. 

All  these  things  help  make  Genera 
Electric  distribution  transformers  th 
best  value  in  industry  history. 

Electric  toasters,  television  sets1 
refrigerators  or  distribution  trans, 
formers:  the  General  Electric  nam; 
stands  for  product  reliability  an| 
quality. 
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STATE  OFFERS  MANY  SERVICES  TO  PROSPECTIVE  INDUSTRY 

By  W.  C.  Guthrie 
Development  Representative,  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


Prior  to  World  War  II  the  elec- 
;ronics  and  electrical  products  indus- 
tries were  practically  nonexistent  in 
>Jorth  Carolina.  During  recent  years 
i  number  of  firms  have  established 
slants  in  the  State.  Among  them  are 
iVestern  Electric  Company  with 
nanufacturing  units  in  three  cities, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
federal  Pacific  Electric  Company 
jvith  three  plants  in  the  State, 
international  Resistance  Company, 
Sprague  Electric  Company,  Hammar- 
und  Manufacturing  Company,  Kear- 
"oot  Company,  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company,  Corning  Glass  Works, 
\.MP,  Inc.,  with  two  plants  in  the 
state,  Chicago  Telephone  Supply  Cor- 
)oration,  C.  P.  Clare  and  Company, 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
jreat  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation, 
General  Electric  Company  with  plants 
n  four  cities,  Sunbeam  Corporation 
vith  two  plants,  Hamilton  Beach  Di- 
vision of  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  International  Business 
Machines,  Planet  Manufacturing 
Company,  Veeder  Root,  Incorporated, 
square  D   Company,   and   others. 

The  products  manufactured  by 
hese  industries  in  North  Carolina 
nclude  such  items  as  amplifiers,  an- 
ennae,  audio  equipment,  capacitors, 
ircuits,  communications  equipment, 
•omputing  and  data  handling  equip- 
nent,  connectors  (plugs,  jacks,  recep- 
acles,  sockets,  etc.)  ,  relay  lines,  elec- 
rical  measuring  and  test  instruments, 
nedical  electronic  equipment,  motors 
ind  accessories,  nuclear  and  radiation 
quipment,  power  supplies,  resistors, 
ribrators,  switches,  electric  transmis- 
ion  and  distribution  equipment. 

Almost  without  exception,  these 
irms  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
heir  North  Carolina  operations,  and 
n  most  instances  have  expanded  their 
nitial  operations,  thereby  increasing 
heir  employment  and  production. 
rhis  has  been  due  principally  to  the 
ugh  productivity  of  their  labor.  Ap- 
iroximately  35  percent  of  the  total 
>roduction  costs  in  the  electronics  and 
ilectrical  products  industry  is  in  labor 
:osts.  This  is  high,  but  the  efficiency 
ind  productivity  of  North  Carolina 
vorkers  is  the  major  factor  that  has 
:aused  these  firms  to  be  so  successful 
n  the  State. 

Attracting    and   Retaining 
Scientific    and    Technical    Personnel 

Each  year  approximately  700  stu- 
lents  are  graduated  from  the  Schools 


of  Engineering  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham  and  North  Carolina  State  at 
Raleigh.  The  majority  of  these  stu- 
dents are  natives  of  the  State  and 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  North 
Carolina  if  there  were  job  opportuni- 
ties in  industry  for  them. 

Approximately  100,000  students  will 
enter  colleges  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  start  of  the  1965-66  academic- 
year.  Around  57,000  are  expected  at 
State-supported  institutions.  Private 
colleges  are  preparing  for  another 
43,000.  Projections  for  the  State  pre- 
dict an  enrollment  of  160,000  by  1970, 
an  increase  of  60,000  in  the  next  few 
years. 

At  present  there  are  66  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  North  Carolina. 
Sixty-two  of  these  are  colleges  and 
universities.  Of  the  sixty-two,  twenty 
are  public  and  forty-two  are  private. 

Technical  and  industrial  education 
is  also  provided  through  40  industrial 
education  centers,  technical  institu- 
tions, community  colleges,  and  units 
of  industrial  education  centers  stra- 
tegically located  throughout  the  State. 
The  object  in  these  is  to  provide  for 
a  two-year  college  transfer  program, 
the  one-year  courses  in  the  crafts, 
and  two-year  technical  courses  for 
high  school  graduates.  Thus  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  skilled  craftsmen  and 
technicians  is  available  to  industry. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
education  program  in  1957,  approxi- 
mately 200,000  North  Carolinians 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  program. 

Labor  Availability 

The  State  has  a  reserve  of  referable 
workers  available  for  staffing  new 
and  expanding  plants.  The  latest  state- 
wide estimate  is  156,000  people.  Only 
those  persons,  ordinarily  under  45 
years  of  age,  who  are  deemed  to  be 
adaptable,  trainable  and  referable  for 
manufacturing  jobs  are  included  in 
this  labor  supply  estimate. 

Today  there  are  over  1,000,000  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  ranging  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  twelfth  grade.  Each  year 
approximately  52,000  are  graduated 
from  the  high  schools.  About  48  per- 
cent go  to  college,  which  means  that 
about  25,000  young  people  graduating 
from  high  schools  become  available 
each  year  for  industrial  employment. 

Due  to  such  a  large  number  of 
available  workers  throughout  the 
State,  industry  is  afforded  a  high  ra- 
tio of  selectivity  for  its  labor  force. 


Selective  of  Labor 

The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina  will  assist  in- 
dustry in  recruiting,  testing,  and 
screening  the  labor  supply  within  any 
area  throughout  the  State,  working 
closely  with  an  industry  representa- 
tive. In  cooperation  with  local  com- 
munity groups  and  individual  employ- 
ers, its  staff  will  assist  in  making 
labor  surveys.  Such  surveys  give  de- 
tailed information  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  labor  supply,  industrial 
work  experience,  occupation  skills 
represented,  personal  characteristics 
and  other  information.  They  consult 
with  the  industry  in  a  confidential 
manner  and  obtain  its  labor  require- 
ments. Assistance  will  be  given  in  the 
recruitment  of  labor  through  personal 
interviews  and  giving  aptitude  and 
intelligence  tests  to  meet  the  specific 
requirements  set  forth  by  an  individ- 
ual industry.  Applicants  are  then  re- 
ferred to  the  industry  representative 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  for  train- 
ing. Through  this  method,  the  indus- 
try is  able  to  select  the  highest  quality 
personnel  in  the  labor  force  within  a 
particular  area.  This  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  State  at  no  cost  to  in- 
dustry. 

Training  of  Labor 

After  the  applicants  for  employ- 
ment have  been  tentatively  selected 
by  the  industry,  the  State  will  assist 
in  a  training  program,  working  closely 
with  the  industry.  This  program  is 
conducted  through  the  industrial  edu- 
cation centers  that  were  created  by 
the  1957  General  Assembly  and  oper- 
ated by  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of   Community   Colleges. 

There  are  40  education  centers 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
State.  These  institutions  may  serve  as 
parent  locations  for  extensions,  known 
as  units,  and  may  be  set  up  at  any 
location  that  may  be  considered  for  a 
plant.  Training  similar  to  that  of  the 
parent  institution,  or  special  training, 
may  be  provided.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, the  applicants  selected  by  the 
industry  will  receive  technical  train- 
ing while  a  plant  is  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  State  will  provide  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  qualified  instructors.  In 
the  event  the  industry  desires  to  fur- 
nish the  instructors,  the  State  will 
pay  their  salaries  during  the  training 
period,  as  the  instructors  will  be  re- 
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garded  as  temporary  employees  of 
the  State. 

The  trainees  are  considered  stu- 
dents and  receive  training  on  their 
own  time.  They  are  not  paid  wages 
during  their  period  of  training.  The 
industry  assumes  no  liability  in  case 
of  accidents  to  these  trainees  during 
the  period  of  training. 

The  pre-employment  training  is  a 
savings  to  the  employer  as  it  prepares 
a  trainee  for  a  specific  job  in  a  plant, 
cuts  down  on  labor  turnover  and  pro- 
duction waste,  increases  efficiency,  and 
expedites  quality  production  for  new 
employees.  The  on-the-job  training  for 
employees  and  supervisors  is  benefi- 
cial for  improving  ability  and  skills 
for  better  job  performance  and  up- 
grading personnel.  At  the  request  of 
industry,  an  industrial  engineer  of  the 
State  will  be  sent  to  their  plant  and 
discuss  in  detail  their  total  labor  re- 
quirements. He  will  analyze  all  jobs, 
required  skills,  work  schedules,  and 
tailor  a  training  program  to  specific- 
ally meet  the  manufacturing  require- 
ments of  the  company.  This  service  is 
provided  by  the  State  without  obliga- 
tion and  at  no  cost  to  the  company. 

When  the  selection  and  training  of 
applicants  have  been  completed,  the 
industrialist  can  either  accept  or  re- 
ject any  for  employment,  as  the  final 
selection  of  all  trainees  is  made  by 
the  industry.  Experience  has  shown 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  trainees  be- 
come  acceptable   employees. 

Courses  in  five  major  areas  are 
taught  at  these  State-supported  insti- 
tutions within  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  referred  to  above 
that  will  be  of  special  interest  and 
assistance  to  electronics  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers.   They   are: 

Machine  Operators — New  indus- 
tries need  productive  machine  op- 
erators. This  program  trains  stu- 
dents first  to  be  skilled,  then  to 
increase  speed.  A  few  examples 
are:  drill  press  operator,  punch 
press  operator,  lathe  operator, 
looper  and  power  sewing  machine 
operator. 

Craftsmen — Craftsmen  adapted  to 
trade  and  industrial  pursuits 
must  develop  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  the  craft,  have  a  wide 
range  of  abilities  and  an  under- 
standing of  applied  mathematics 
and  science.  Training  is  carried 
on  in  such  fields  as  machine  tech- 
nology, welding,  auto  mechanics, 
loom  fixing,  maintenance  mechan- 
ics and  drafting. 

Technicians  —  Industries  toda} 
need  men  and  women  to  perform 
many  detailed  technical  duties. 
This  program  helps  develop  tech- 
nicians to  perform  these  duties. 
Students  entering  a  curriculum 
for  technicians  are  generally  re- 
quired to  have  a  high  school  ed- 


ucation. Most  technician  cuiricu- 
lums  require  two  years  to  com- 
plete and  are  awarded  the  As- 
sociate and  Applied  Science 
degree.  Typical  technician  cur- 
riculums  would  include  tool  and 
die  technicians,  tool  design  tech- 
nician, mechanical  technician, 
electrical  technician,  and  chemi- 
cal technician. 

Supervisory  Training  —  Leader- 
ship development  is  among  the 
most  urgent  demands  of  industry. 
This  program  offers  a  wide  va- 
riety of  courses  for  supervisors. 
Among  the  more  than  50  types 
of  courses  currently  offered  are 
job  relations,  job  instruction,  time 
study,  cost  control,  work  methods 
improvement  and  labor  legisla- 
tion. These  courses  are  restricted 
to  employed  supervisors  and  pro- 
vide education  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  promoted  from 
within  the  organization  of  the 
company. 

Updating  Classes  for  Employed 
Adults — A  wide  variety  of  courses 
are  offered  to  adults  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  and  related  in- 
formation. Included  among  the 
hundreds  of  different  updating 
courses  are  electrical  code,  heat 
treating,  precision  measurement 
and  color  television  servicing. 

Approximately  2,500  personnel  are 
employed  in  the  State  Program  of  In- 
dustrial Education  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges. 

The  largest  enrollment  has  been 
adults  who  are  upgrading  their  pres- 
ent job  skills  or  taking  training  for 
an  additional  skill.  Last  year  8,200 
students  were  enrolled  in  a  curricul- 
lum-type  program,  and  35,000  in  the 
extension   classes. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram, approximately  200,000  North 
Carolinians  have  participated  in  some 
type  of  training.  In  1964-65  approxi- 
mately 3,200  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  two-year  technology  curriculums 
and  approximately  5,600  in  the  one- 
year  trade  curriculums. 

North  Carolina  and  its  local  com- 
munities have  invested  approximately 
$63,000,000  in  new  buildings  and 
equipment  for  this  program.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  program  are  to 
develop  human  resources  and  enhance 
the  business  climate  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  em- 
ployers, and  the  State. 

Savings  Through  North  Carolina 
Training  Program 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  job 
skills  would  require  an  average  of 
three  weeks  or  120  hours  of  pre- 
employment  training,  and  assume  it 
would  require  an  enrollment  of  100 
selected  applicants  to  attain  80  train- 


ees, a  company  would  have  the  follow- 
ing potential  savings: 

1.  Recruiting,  screening  and  testing 
of  trainees  by  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  with  a  selection 
ratio  of  3  recruited  to  1  employed 
at  a  cost  of  $5.00  per  person: 

300  people  x  $5.00  =  $1,500  saved. 

2.  Pre-employment  training  (no 
wages  involved)  of  100  trainees  x 
120  hours  =  12,000  hours  x  a  fac- 
tor of  3  =  36,000  hours  worth  of 
training  for  the  company.  (Each 
hour  of  pure  training  is  equivalent 
to  3  hours  of  training  on  the  job.) 
36,000  hours  x  $1.25  minimum 
wage  =  $45,000  saved. 

3.  The  State  will  pay  the  instructors, 
thus  a  savings  in  overhead.  Each 
instructor  with  ten  (10)  trainees 
for  3  weeks  (120  hours)  =  Total 
of  1,200  hours  of  instruction  at 
$4.00  per  hour   =    $480   saved. 

4.  Out  of  the  100  initially  accepted 
trainees  by  the  company,  it  is  esti- 
mated 80  will  complete  the  train- 
ing program  and  be  accepted  by 
the  company  for  employment.  The 
average  drop-out  point  for  trainees 
is  approximately  the  midway  point 
of  training.  Based  on  the  above 
figures,  the  average  investment 
for  dropouts  is  $104  for  each, 
broken  down  for  20  dropouts  as 
follows: 

20  persons  x  $5.00  =  $100.00 
(Item   1) 

60  hours  training  x  $1.25  per  hour 
x  20   =   $1,500.00    (Item  2) 

60  hours  instruction  for  20  train- 
ees by  2  instructors  at  $4.00  per 
hour  each  equals  $8.00  per  hour 
for  60  hours  =  480.00   (Item  3) 

Total  $2,080.00 

5.  The  possibility  that  the  State  can 
help  with  the  cost  of  the  training! 
materials  should  not  be  overlooked 
Based  on  experience  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industrial  train- 
ing program,  this  has  amounted 
to  about  $10,000  for  the  average 
training  program  as  outlined 
above. 

The   Summary   reads   as  follows: 


Above  items 

Savings  to  Companil 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

$1,500.00 

45,000.00 

4,800.00 

2,080.00 

10,000.00 

Total  potential  savings  to 
Company  per  100  trainees 
for  a  three  weeks'  training 
program  $63,380.00 

NOTE:  These  figures  may  be  ad 
justed  for  programs  of  varyin. 
lengths  of  training  periods  in  rela 
tionship  to  the  above  three  week; 
training  period. 

Total  potential  savings  to  Com- 
pany for  1  trainee  for  1  week, 
based  on  the  above  figures     $211.27 
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Research 

North  Carolina  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  center  for  research.  This  re- 
source is  the  noted  Research  Triangle. 
It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  State, 
bounded  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  Durham,  and  North  Caro- 
lina State  at  Raleigh  not  more  than 
a  fifteen  minute  drive  to  each  of 
these  leading  universities.  More  than 
1,200  research  personnel  on  the  staffs 
of  these  three  institutions  are  cur- 
rently at  work,  and  their  many  inter- 
ests range  from  the  most  abstract 
mathematical  formulations  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  problems  of 
the  manufacturer. 

The  Research  Triangle  Park  com- 
prises a  5,000-acre  wooded  area.  In- 
dustrial research  sites  are  available 
with  all  utilities.  In  the  park  is  the 
non-profit  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute with  a  staff  of  250  that  handles 
research  projects  on  a  contract  basis. 
There  are  cooperative  programs  with 
the  colleges,  universities  and  other 
organizations  in  the  State. 

A  Scientific  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  educators  and  industrial- 
ists, keeps  the  State  abreast  of  re- 
search and  development  in  many  fields. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  established  by 
the  1963  General  Assembly,  assists  in 
securing  North  Carolina's  share  of 
new  technology-based  industry  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  scien- 
tific research  and  development 
throughout  the  State.  Through  its  re- 
search grants  and  technology  utiliza- 
tion program,  the  State  is  making 
great  progress  in  developing  its  sci- 
entific capabilities  and  resources  for 
the  Space  Age. 

Confidential  Services  to  Industry 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  is  a  service 
organization  that  devotes  its  entire  ef- 
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forts  to  industry.  All  contacts  are  held 
in  strict  confidence. 

An  experienced  staff  of  development 
representatives  and  technicians  co- 
ordinate industries'  needs  with  the 
State's  resources.  Upon  request,  a 
development  representative  will  be 
assigned  to  work  with  a  company  if 
it  is  considering  North  Carolina  for 
a  plant  location.  The  requirements  oi 
the  company  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Only  those  communities  in  the  State 
that  can  best  meet  all  requirements 
will  be  recommended  for  considera- 
tion. 

Information  on  each  community 
suggested  is  submitted  in  detail ;  such 
as  the  attitude  of  the  community  re- 
garding new  industry,  the  attitude  of 
existing  industry,  labor  wage  rates, 
fringe  benefits,  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, taxes,  existing  buildings,  con- 
struction    costs,     financing,     climate, 


recreation,  housing,  detailed  informa- 
tion on  industrial  sites,  as  well  as 
many  other  factors  needed  to  properly 
evaluate  a  plant  location.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  without  revealing  the 
identity  of  the  firm. 

The  development  representative  will 
be  glad  to  accompany  the  firm's  rep- 
resentative on  a  trip  in  the  State  to 
visit  those  communities  he  thinks  can 
best  meet  the  company's  require- 
ments. There  is  no  need  for  the  firm 
to  be  identified  and  these  services  are 
provided  at  no  cost  or  obligation. 

After  the  plant  is  established,  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
will  continue  to  assist  it  in  every  way 
possible  for  a  successful  operation  in 
North  Carolina. 


OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

by  the  counties  in  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity pursuits.  There  continues  to 
be  a  steady  stream  of  requests  from 
communities  for  assistance  from  this 
office  in  helping  with  the  development 
of  community  action  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  proposals.  Those 
few  counties  that  have  been  slow  to 
participate  seem  to  be  resisting  with 
less  force  than  a  few  months  ago.  Al- 
most every  week  a  hold-out  county 
calls  in  and  asks  for  someone  to  come 
in  and  discuss  the  Act.  In  counties 
where  government  has  shown  little 
interest  in  being  the  moving  force 
private  citizens  have  come  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program  office 
in  Raleigh  to  learn  enough  to  help 
them  go  back  home  and  solicit  in- 
terest in  community  action. 
When  the  last  county  calls  for  help 
with  a  community  action  program,  we 
will  be  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  North  Carolina  has  recognized 
the  need  to  plan  the  decline  of  poverty. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SYSTEM  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
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Shall  I  Start  By  Showing  You  Photographs  of  Dead  Bodies? 


a 


The  following  exerpts  are  taken 
from  the  special  message  on  highway 
safety  delivered  by  Governor  Moore 
before  the  General  Assembly  in 
Raleigh,  April  1U-  They  are  printed  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dwight  Dee,  Act- 


ing Executive  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Traffic  Safety  Council,  Inc., 
and  constitute  "North  Carolina's 
major  policy  instrument  for  accident 
prevention  for  the  foreseeable  future." 
The  Governor  began  his  message  by 


introducing  photographs  of  highway 
casualties,  saying  that  such  scenes 
were  familiar  ones  to  the  State,  and 
he  asked  the  legislators  if  the  stasti- 
tics  of  death  on  North  Carolina's 
highways  are  impersonal  and  for- 
gotten .  .  .  EDITOR. 


"Well,  then  try  these  numbers. 
Listen  to  them  carefully  because 
they  spell  out  an  epidemic  more  dead- 
ly than  disease. 

"In  the  last  four  years  alone,  high- 
way deaths  in  our  State  have  in- 
creased 25  percent.  Injuries  are  up 
42  percent.  Total  accidents  have 
jumped  38  percent. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
vehicles  in  our  state  increased  only 
18   percent. 

"These  are  not  just  the  same  old 
figures.  This  is  a  runaway  that  must 
be  stopped  before  it  is  a  stampede. 
With  only  18  percent  more  vehicles, 
we  are  killing  25  percent  faster, 
injuring  42  percent  faster,  and  smash- 
ing into  one  another  38  percent  more 
often. 

"Of  course  that's  only  human  loss. 
The  economic  loss  involves  about  293 
million  dollars.  That's  about  800 
thousand  dollars  a  day!  Accept  this 
as  fact!  Traffic  accidents  are  an  epi- 
demic .  .  .  and  they  are  out  of  control. 
On  top  of  this,  imagine  what  will 
happen  as  we  add  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  more  cars  and  drivers  each 
year.  We  must  realize  the  urgent  and 
desperate  need  for  action.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  make  laws  and 
spend  the  money — without  compro- 
mise— to  meet  this  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  control  it  now!  Now  .  .  . 
that  our  people  may  not  die. 

"What  shall  we  allow  to  stand  in 
our  way?  Can  we  wait  for  some  magic 
solution  to  come  along?  Can  we  afford 
to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  and  say, 
'We  are  doing  all  we  can'?  Can  we 
justify  further  delay  with  empty 
words  like  'inconvenience'? 

"The  answer  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions is  No!  There  is  no  single  solu- 
tion. We  have  not  done  all  we  can  to 
protect  lives  and  property  on  the 
highways.  We  must  not — we  cannot 
let  individual  inconvenience  block  our 
determination.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
afford  to  let  our  political  ambition  or 
popularity  stand  in  the  way.  Our 
obligation  to  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  North  Carolina  demands 
that  we  take  firm  action — now. 

"If   the    traffic    accident    toll    stops 


rising  in  North  Carolina,  i\  will  come 
from  action  in  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  program  will 
be  built  on  a  foundation  of  laws.  It 
will  involve  the  cooperative  action  of 
highway  engineering,  driver  licensing 
and  examination,  law  enforcement, 
driver  education,  driver  improvement, 
motor  vehicle  inspection,  research  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

"All  of  these  efforts  must  be 
grounded  in  the  latest  knowledge 
available  in  physics,  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, medicine  plus  psychology,  socio- 
logy and  mass  communications.  A 
total  program  of  coordinated  action. 

"We  must  stop  the  increase  in 
accidents  in  North  Carolina  if  you 
give  us  the  laws.  We  cannot  wait 
for  individual  drivers  to  be  shocked 
into  saving  themselves.  Only  the 
people  as  citizens,  acting  through 
their  elected  representatives,  can  pro- 
vide the  tools  to  save  lives  on  our 
highways." 

The  Governor  went  on  to  present  a 
comprehensive  program  of  highway 
safety  and  asked  the  Legislature  to 
create  by  formal  statute  a  coordin- 
ating North  Carolina  Traffic  Safety 
Authority  to  develop  such  a  program 
and  to  guide  the  State's  efforts  to 
inform  people  about  traffic  accident 
prevention  programs,  making  clear 
individual  responsibilities  of  motor- 
ists and  citizens. 

He  also  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  Highway  Safety  Research  Center 
within  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  an  organization  to  en- 
courage university-wide  involvement 
in  the  State's  total  accident  prevention 
effort  and  one  to  coordinate  and 
participate  in  professional  training 
of  the  hundreds  of  people  already  on 
the  job  in  the  traffic  safety  field  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Center  would 
also  coordinate  research  in  traffic 
accident  prevention  in  colleges  and 
research  centers. 

The  Governor's  third  primary 
appeal  was  for  the  enactment  of  a 
vehicle  inspection  law,  exolaining 
that  the  state  should  benefit  from 
"proven  programs.  After  elaboration 
on  this  request,  Governor  Moore  said, 


"Vehicle  inspection  will  not  solve  the 
entire  accident  problem.  But  it  pro- 
mises more  results  faster  than  any 
other  single  bill  you  will  consider  in 
this  session.  Without  its  passage,  I 
see  little  hope  for  an  immediate 
impact  on   the   rising   accident  toll." 

In  his  message  on  traffic  safety,  the 
Governor  highlighted  the  need  for 
driver  education,  which  he  termed 
the  most  effective  long-range  plan  in 
combatting  the  problem  of  driver 
errors,  and  recommended  the  addition 
of  50  patrolmen  to  the  State  High- 
way Patrol  in  each  of  the  next  four 
years.  He  explained  that  North 
Carolina  'needs  333  additional  high- 
way patrolmen  in  order  to  reach  the 
upper  one-third  of  states  which  are 
properly  matching  their  fatal  accident 
experience  with  sufficient  law  enforce- 
ment coverage." 

Also  included  in  the  message  were 
several  observations  on  the  State's 
licensing  and   court  procedures. 

Governor  Moore  concluded :  "The 
safety  program  which  I  have  re- 
commended to  you  is  reasonable.  It 
is  realistic.  It  is  the  result  of  weeksj 
of  concentrated  work  by  competent,! 
experienced  safety  people.  I  am  con-l 
vinced  that  it  can  get  results. 

"First,  it  brings  together  the  manyj 
different  proven  means  which  have 
saved  lives  in  North  Carolina  and| 
other  states — means  which  are  accept-; 
able  to  the  public. 

"Second,  it  commits  all  of  the 
State's  resources  in  an  organized! 
effort  to  save  lives   and  property. 

"Third,  it  makes  maximum  use  oi 
the  knowledge  which  modern  science 
has  made  available. 

"Fourth,  it  provides  for  improvec 
public   understanding   and   support, 

"But  remember  that  there  is  nc 
single,  magic  solution,  and  no  quid 
cure.  Many  have  thought  they  hac 
found  one,  only  to  be  disappointed 
If  each  of  us  understand  now  hov| 
many  factors  are  involved,  and  realize 
the  urgent  and  immediate  need,  w] 
shall  have  a  total  program  of  co( 
ordinated  action.  And  that  prograr 
will  work. 

"This  is  a  beginning  that  can  pa 
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off  now  and  in  the  long-run.  But  a 
beginning-  that  must  start  here.  Now! 
With  you !  Your  action  can  make  it 
a  reality.  You  actually  have  the 
power  to  save  human  life  and  to  pre- 
vent the  staggering  economic  losses 
resulting  each  day  from  highway 
accidents. 

"Use  that  ability!  Exercise  that 
power  without  delay  and  without 
compromise.  Join  with  me  in  placing 
above  political  popularity  or  ambition 
)ur  obligation  to  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  North   Carolina." 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 
GET  NEW  MANAGERS 

The  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission has  named  three  new  man- 
agers to  local  State  Employment 
N.  Erwin  is  now 
manager  of  the 
Murphy  office,  re- 
placing John  Ellis 
who  transferred  to 
Raleigh  to  work  in 
the  ESC  Claims 
Department.  Er- 
win joined  the 
agency  in  1961  as 
an  Interviewer  in 
the  Asheville  of- 
fice and  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1965,  was 
promoted  to  his 
present  post  in  Murphy.  He  is  33 
fears  old. 

Robert  F.  Mull  is  now  Manager 
)f  the  Forest  City  office.  He  replaced 
rohn  W.  Erwin  who  moved  over  to 
Burlington  when  Manager  John  R. 
Fish  retired.  Mull  joined  the  ESC 
n  1962  as  an  Interviewer  in  the 
Winston-Salem  local  office.  He  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Le- 
ioir  office  and  then  to  the  Smaller 
Community  Project  mobile  team, 
rwenty-six  years  old,  Mull  later 
nanaged  this  spe- 
cial labor  survey 
project  until  re- 
viving his  pro- 
notion  to  Forest 
I!ity  in  October. 

A  third  new 
manager  was 
lamed  to  replace 
William  M.  Powell 
n  Wilmington. 
When  Powell  re- 
ared from  State 
:mployment,  Don 
P.  Hudson,  a  Field 
Representative  in  the  Sanford  office 
issumed  managership  of  the  Port 
"ity  ESC  office. 

Hudson  came  to  work  with  the  ESC 
n  1958  as  an  Interviewer  in  Hickory. 
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He  later  served  as  an  Interviewer 
in  Statesville  until  his  promotion  to 
Field  Representative  in  August,  1965. 
Hudson  is  35  years  old. 
The  three  men  complete  the  man- 
ager staff  of  the  54  local  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  offices  in 
North  Carolina  which  administer  the 
State  Employment  Service  and  un- 
employment  insurance    activities. 

The  Murphy  of- 
fice carries  a  Lo- 
cal Office  Manager 
I  with  four  mem- 
bers. In  Forest 
City,  the  manager 
is  also  classified  I 
with  six  employes, 
and  the  Wilming- 
ton manager  is 
classified  as  a  II 
with  17  staff  mem- 
bers. Being  the 
largest  office,  Wil- 
mington has  a  Veterans  Employment 
Representative,  as  well  as  an  employ- 
ment counselor  and  farm  placement 
representative.  Forest  City  staff  mem- 
bers include  a  farm  placement  man, 
and  the  Murphy  office  is  staffed  by 
interviewers. 

MOBILE  TEAM  CONTINUES 
LABOR  SUPPLY  STUDIES 

Since  its  beginning  over  a  year 
ago,  the  special  mobile  manpower  sur- 
vey team  has  completed  "Smaller 
Community"  projects  in  six  North 
Carolina  counties,  and  more  are  in 
sight. 

Most  of  the  counties  studies  have 
been  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
The  team  has  visited  eastern  North 
Carolina  for  a  special  labor  market 
study  and  this  winter  plans  to  begin 
its  biggest  survey  yet — in  Duplin 
County. 

The  team  visits  a  county  at  the 
request  of  county  officials  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  manpower  of  the 
area.  This  is  accomplished  by  per- 
sonal interview  with  county  residents. 
The  labor  survey  is  unlike  others  in 
that  it  attempts  to  interview  every 
person    in   the    country,    those    unem- 


Members  of  the  mobile  survey  team:  Sam 
Bagby,  John  Shelton,  Ben  Johnson  and 
Bob    Mooneyham. 


ployed  as  those  with  full  or  part  time 
employment.  When  completed  the 
survey  is  compiled  and  returned  to 
local  leaders,  giving  them  valuable 
information  toward  determining  the 
economic  needs  of  the  section  as  well 
as  providing  knowledge  needed  when 
talking   with   prospective   employers. 


CITRUS  GROWERS  MEET 
IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 

The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion was  host  to  a  group  of  Florida 
citrus  growers  this  summer  when 
southern  fruit  growers  and  regional 
farm  placement  officials  met  in  Ra- 
leigh to  plan  worker  recruitment  for 
the  citrus  crop. 

Last  year  North  Carolina  dis- 
patched 1,000  farm  workers  to  har- 
vest crops  in  Florida.  Representatives 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Industrial 
Council,  Minute  Maid  Company,  Flor- 
ence Citrus  Growers  and  other  com- 
panies came  to  North  Carolina  to 
plan  the  1965  movement  of  farm 
labor. 

It  was  the  first  such  meeting  to  be 
held  in  North  Carolina.  The  move- 
ment of  Tarheel  workers  to  Florida 
during  the  citrus  harvest  season 
comes  when  agricultural  work  is  off 
season  in  North  Carolina,  thus  pro- 
viding needed  employment  for  some 
workers  who  otherwise  might  be  un- 
employed. 


Plans  for  the  interstate  movement  of  farm  workers  to  Florida  citrus  crops  were  settled 
by  this  group  in  Raleigh  when  close  to  40  placement  men  and  growers  met  at  the   ESC. 
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TROXLER 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

torily,  extension  of  sales  to  foreign 
countries  was  begun.  During  a  period 
of  trial  and  error  with  various  over- 
seas arrangements,  it  was  determined 
that  the  best  method  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  representation  in 
various  countries.  This  program  has 
proceeded  for  several  years,  and  an 
efficient  ring  of  representatives  now 
covers  a  number  of  countries.  Over- 
seas sales  are  growing  steadily,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  area  of  sales 
will  continue  to  increase  month  by 
month. 

Research  and  Development 

Even  though  Troxler  Laboratories 
is  manufacturing  and  marketing  a 
complete  line  of  scientific  instruments, 
the  organization  has  performed  in 
the  past  and  still  undertakes  research 
and  development  contracts  in  the 
electronics  field.  Many  of  these  con- 
tracts are  with  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

During  1959  through  1961,  the  Lab- 
oratories cooperated  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  design  and  manufacture  miniature 
transistorized  sub-carrier  oscillators 
that  were  used  in  a  large  number  of 
the  scientific  satellites  put  into  orbit 
by  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  spe- 
cialized work  of  this  nature,  various 
instruments  have  been  designed  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  This 
work,  however,  dees  not  overshadow 
many  contracts  performed  for  the  in- 
dustrial complex  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  very  important  that  scientifi- 
cally oriented  companies  maintain  a 
research  staff.  This  staff,  as  it  exists 
today  with  Troxler  Laboratories,  is 
made  up  of  four  people.  Their  duty 
is  to  make  sure  that  all  instruments 
contain  the  highest  quality  parts,  that 
workmanship  and  quality  is  unsur- 
passed, and  that  the  latest  scientific 
developments  are  incorporated  in 
them.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  Troxler 
Laboratories  has  been  able  to  compete 
in  the  United  States  market,  as  well 
as  markets  around  the  world  and  has 
al?o  been  able  to  maintain  the  high- 
est standards  of  performance,  as  well 
as  quality.  It  has  been  said  that  Trox- 
ler Laboratories'  gauges  are  the  most 
technologically  advanced  of  any  like 
gauges  manufactured  in  the  world. 

CABLE   SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

added  pre-employment  training 
courses  to  its  activities. 

These  programs  were  essentially 
based  upon  existing  courses,  but,  in 
addition,  featured  specific  training 
in  methods  and  procedures  which  the 


new  company  (the  D.  0.  Creasman 
Co.)  had  adopted  as  standard  practice 
to  be  followed  by  its  craftsmen. 

Nearly  250  young  men  have  now 
completed  this  training  and  upon 
"graduation"  been  employed  by  the 
company.  Once  on  the  payroll,  they 
entered  upon  an  "On-The-Job  Train- 
ing Program."  Since  the  company  had 
qualified  its  program  under  the  terms 
of  the  Carolina  Voluntary  Appren- 
ticeship Act,  sponsored  by  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Labor,  those  em- 
ployees who  wished  could  gain  credit 
during  this  time  toward  the  8000 
hours  approved  apprentice  program 
it  administers. 

The  value  of  this  training,  and  of 
the  young  men  who  received  it,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  literally 
dozens  of  these  have  been  so  highly 
regarded  that  they  were  offered  per- 
manent, attractive  positions  by  the 
telephone  companies  to  which  they 
were  temporarily  assigned. 

In  the  years  since,  all  phases  of  the 
operation  have  not  only  continued,  but 
flourished,  each  benefitting  from  the 
presence  of  the  others. 

With  work  experience  in  38  states, 
its  products  in  use  in  most  of  the  50 
states,  the  companies  today  employ 
more  than  135  people  who  use  their 
craft  and  technical  competence  to  help 
sustain   the   telephone   industry. 

CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

have  new  products  going  on  the  mar- 
ket   that    must    remain    confidential. 


Any  and  all  jobs  are  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

The  motto  of  CSC  is  to  leave  each 
customer  so  well  satisfied  that  adver- 
tisement and  recommendations  are 
automatic.  They  thrive  on  repeat 
business  from  companies  such  as 
General  Electric  Co.,  Celanese  Fibers 
Co.,  Nylon  Industries,  NASA,  and 
the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Many  feel  that  automation  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  unemployment 
of  our  country.  CSC's  experience  has 
proven  that  by  automation  the  cus- 
tomer's products  are  produced  with 
more  economy,  more  uniformity,  and 
with  less  rejects  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  savings  demand  more  pro- 
duction, thereby  actually  increasing 
the  payroll  and  profits.  Where  would 
our  employment  be  today  had  the 
horse  and  buggy  not  been  automated? 
Just  think  of  the  associated  indus- 
tries directly  effected.  Try  to  think 
of  operating  our  economy  today  with- 
out the  automobile. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  five 
years  CSC  has  been  in  operation, 
there  have  been  many  challenging 
opportunities  for  the  service  it  has 
to  offer. 

Any  business  that  has  a  problem 
in  how  to  accomplish  any  particular 
job  more  efficiently,  how  better  to 
control  a  particular  system,  or  is! 
seeking  a  more  econ©mical  means  of 
producing  a  particular  product,  will 
find  CSC  fully  qualified  and  anxious 
to  assist  them  by  turning  problems 
into  profits. 
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Where  do  you  go  to  buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds? 

(read  on,  you  may  be  surprised) 


This  little  quiz  may  save  you  a  few  mis- 
steps if  you're  about  to  buy  your  number  1 
Savings  Bond. 

It  happens  they  are  not  for  sale  at  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office.  Used  to  be,  but  not 
since  1954. 

Unfortunately,  you  can't  buy  Savings 
Bonds  at  the  supermarket,  either.  But 
you  can  buy  them  out  of  a  catalog — from 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  mail  order 
companies. 

You  can  also  buy  Savings  Bonds  at  all 
banks  and  many  savings  &  loan  associa- 
tions. Both  these  institutions  offer  this 
service  free  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  last  one's  easy  if  you  work  at  a  place 
with  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  Thousands 


of  big  and  small  companies  help  their 
employees  help  themselves  by  offering 
Savings  Bonds  on  payday  installments. 

You  can  buy  your  Savings  Bond  which- 
ever place  you  like.  But  do  buy  them. 
They're  good  for  your  future  and  your 
country's  future. 


Quick  facts  about  Series  E  Savings  Bonds 

y  You  get  back  $4  for  every  $3  at  maturity. 

V  You  can  get  your  money  when  you  need  it. 

y  You  pay  no  state  or  local  income  taxes  and  can  defer 

the  federal  tax  until  you  cash  the  Bonds. 
1/  Your  Bonds  are  replaced  free  if  lost,  destroyed  or 

stolen. 

Buy  B  Bonds  for  growth— H  Bonds  for  current  income 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 

STAR-SPANGLED   SAVINGS   PLAN 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


beta? 


The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  presented  as  a  public 
service  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department  and  The  Advertising  Council. 


E.  S.  COMMISSION 
Box   589,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Official    Business 


Employment   Security   M< 

United   States    Postage   Account 

For   Under   Act  of   Congress 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION   OFFICES,  ADDRESSES,  MANAGERS,  POINTS  SERVED 

Note:   Pt.  or  Pts.   means   point   or   points  served    on    regular    schedule   from    local    office. 


Albemarle— Harris-Goble  Building.  117  West 
North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Manager,  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead,   Troy. 

Asheboro — Hedrick  Arcade,  328  Sunset  Ave., 
John   B.   Brooks,   Manager,   Pt.    Siler   City. 

Asheville — 36  Grove  St.,  Philip  Penland,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City— Hyatt  Building,  Everatt  Street, 
Paul    F.    Felsberg,    Manager,    Pis.    Frankl.n. 

Burlington— 336  W.  Front  St.,  John  W.  Ervin, 
Manager. 

Charlotte— 112  W.  First  St.,  George  H.  Everett, 
Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.    Cornelius'. 

Concord — 66  S.  Church  St.,  Lewis  B.  Morton, 
Manager. 

Durham — 516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis  Berini, 
Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsboro,  Rox- 
boro. 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad.  William  A.  Hollar, 
Mgr.,   Pts.   Hereford,   Columbia,   Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man L.  Pendleton,  Manager.  Pts.  Manteo, 
Buxton. 

Fayetteville— 148  Rowan  St.,  S.  Thaddeus 
Cherry,  Manager.  Pts.  Dunn,  Clinton,  Rai- 
ford. 

Forest  City— 104  Yarboro  St.,  Robert  F.  Mull, 
Manager.    Pt.    Rutherford. 

Gastonia — 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  Harrelson, 
Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.    Belmont. 

Goldsboro— 109  W.  Ash  St.,  Clay  B.  Rich, 
Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  Warsaw,  Wal- 
lace. 

Greensboro — Starr  Bids.,  229  North  Greene  St., 
James   E.   Filipski,    Manager. 

Greenville — 1002  Evans  St.,  Wm.  B.  Dilling- 
ham,   Manager.    Pt.    Farmville. 

Henderson— 212  Arch  St.,  W.  Hall  Brooks, 
Manager.   Pts.   Warrenton,  Oxford. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th    Ave.,    E.    Gardiner    P. 
Bly,    Manager.    Pts.    Columbus,    Brevard. 


Hickory— 7 16-4th     St.,     S.W., 
Manager. 


H.     D.     Boyles, 


High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  Set.,  Ralph  E. 
Miller,    Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Amer- 
son,    Manager. 

Kannapolis — 210  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons,   Manager.   Pt.   Snow   Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Augustus  H.  Jarratt,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt. 
Granite   Falls. 


Lexington — 102      W.      First     Ave.,     W. 
Knight,,    Manager.    Pt.    Denton. 


Alan 


Lincolnton— 409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing,    Manager.    Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton— 116  W.  5th  St.,  Carl  D.  Brothers, 
Manager.  Pts'.  Whiteville,  Elizabethtown, 
Fairmont. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St.,   David   S.   Gray,   Jr.,   Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd    Harrill,    Manager. 

Morehead  City — 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.   Tenney,    Manager.    Pts.    Atlantic,    Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,    Manager.    Pt.    Valdese. 

Mount  Airy— Fuller  Bldg.,  708  S.  Main  St., 
John  L.  Taylor,  Manager.  Pts.  Elkin,  Yad- 
kinville. 

Murphy— Garrett  Bldg.,  Willow  St.,  Charles 
N.  Ervin,  Manager.  Pts.  Andrews,  Haye;-'- 
ville,    Robbinsville. 

New  Bern— 211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin  F.  Gil- 
likin,   Manager.   Pts.   Bayboro,  Trenton. 

Newton — 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger,    Manager. 


North  Wilkesboro — Duke  Power  Building,  30!) 
Ninth  St.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts. 
Boone,    Sparta,    Taylorsville,    Jefferson. 

Raleigh— 321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  John  B. 
Fleming,  Manager.  Pts.  Franklinton,  Fu- 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebulon, 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 

Redisville — 213  Settle  St.,  Claude  R.  Sealey, 
Manager.   Pt.   Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids — 945  Park  Ave.,  Dwight  M. 
Leonard,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scotland 
Neck,  Ahoskie,  Jackson,  Rich  Square,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Rockingham— 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard  E 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinburg 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  Cot 
tingham,    Manager.    Pt.    Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S.  J 
Horton,  Manager.  Pts.  Mocksville,  Coolee 
mee. 

Sanford— 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Scott 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins,  Southerr 
Pines,    Pinehurst. 

Shelby— Royster  Building,  503  N.  Lafayette 
St.  Buell  A.  Bailey,  Manager.  Pt.  Kingi 
Mountain. 


Spray — Stadium     Drive,      Wade     W. 
Manager.    Pt.   Mooresville. 


Lemonsi 


Thomsville— Hill    Building,    7    East    Main    St.) 
Wilfred   R.    Eddiner,    Manager. 

Washington — 136     W.     Second     St.,     Jesse    F 
Beatty    Manager.    Pts.    Belhaven,    Swan. 

I 

Waynesville — 110     Montgomery    St.,     Miss    Del 
Brayda    Fisher,    Manager.    Pt.    Sylvia. 

Williamston— 212     Washington     St.,     J.     Kelll 
Gay,    Manager.    Pts.    Windsor,    Plymouth,  j 

Wilmington — 717   Market  St.,   Don   P.  Hudsor1 
Manager.    Pts.    Burgaw,    Southport. 

Wilson— Farris   Bldg.,   303  Nash   St.,    Amos  l\ 
Cherry,    Manager. 

Winston-Salem — 124    N.    Main    St.,    Grover   C 
Tetter,    Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.    Kernersville. 
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?*1  "The    rapid    advances    in    medical 

science  and  technology  added  to  the 
aroused  public  interest  in  attaining 
and  maintaining  high  quality  of 
health  services  have  compounded  the 
health  manpower  shortages."  This 
statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  President  of 
the  National  Health  Council.  Dr.  Crosby  continued:  "The 
national  interest  and  concern  today  have  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  needs  for  more  health  workers  to  provide 
the  optimum  of  services  and  facilities  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  health  for  our  citizens." 

The  nation  faces  a  shortage  of  qualified  and  skilled  medical 
service  workers  at  a  time  when  increasing  population  taxes 
existing  hospital  and  other  medical  facilities.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, our  hospitals  are  short  handed.  Our  public  and  private 
medical  research  staffs  need  additional  people,  and  medical 
institutions  are  crowded  with  patients.  The  doctor-patient 
ratio  in  North  Carolina  is  one  to  11,000. 

"And  the  critical  situation  we  face  now  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  nation  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better," 
reports  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

"Today  the  need  for  young  people  in  the  field  of  medical 
science  is  at  its  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  medicine," 
reports  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  Medical  Technologists. 

"Today  there  are  more  and  better  prepared  nurses  in  North 
Carolina  than  ever  before.  Yet,  in  nearly  every  community 
in  the  State,"  according  to  the  N.  C.  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, "there  is  considerable  public  attention  and  concern  about 
the  shortage  of  nurses." 

Commenting  on  the  medical  demands  exerted  by  the  new 
Medicare  Law,  the  Health  Planning  Council  for  Central 
North  Carolina  predicted  that  "we  will  continue  to  pay  the 
price  of  shortages  of  personnel  and  facilities,  expensive 
instances  of  duplicated  effort,  and  inefficient  utilization  of 
skilled  health  workers.  This  unhappy  condition  will  persist 
until  we  awaken  to  the  necessity  for  far  better  planning  in 
this  field  than  has  generally  been  the  case  heretofore." 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  ESC  QUARTERLY  ever 
devoted  to  shortage  occupations,  in  this  case  health  service 
and  medically  related  professions.  Our  solicitation  for  articles 
disclosed  serious  personnel  shortages  in  a  number  of  North 
Carolina  medical  institutions.  These  shortages,  which  have 
gradually  increased  during  the  past  decade,  came  basically, 
because  the  number  of  persons  entering  health  service 
occupations  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  demands  for 
medical  treatment  from  an  increasing  population. 

One  organization  in  North  Carolina,  "Health  Careers," 
was  established  solely  to  recruit  and  influence  young  persons 
toward  health  service  jobs,  and  all  of  our  medical  insti- 
tutions and  professional  associations,  in  some  degree  are 
assuming  the  task  of  personnel  training  to  fill  job  vacancies. 

Most  industries  in  our  State  require  additional  skilled 
workers,  and  our  health  service  industry,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  is  in  no  less  straits  for  the  qualities  of  skilled  and 
trained  technicians — whether  it  be  the  clinical  competence  of 
a  laboratory  director,  the  efficiency  of  a  registered  nurse,  the 
dexterous  sense  of  the  physician  or  the  professionalism  of 
the  hospital  administrator. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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COVER  LEGEND 

What  better  illustration  to 
medical  services  than  the  sm 
faced  youngster  and  the  public  r 
nurse?  Perhaps  no  other  prof 
instills  such  dedication  as  the 
herent  in  our  medical  servants 
we  wonder  just  how  many  va 
tions  have  been  given  by  the 
lady  and  how  many  bright  eyes 
watched  her  shining  needles.  Despite  his  age,  the  si 
bewildered  young  man  is,  perhaps,  not  unlike  us  c 
Our  knowledge  of  medicine  and  medical  practice 
methods  is  often  bewildering,  and  we  are  wholly  ine 
prognosis  and  treatment  without  the  physicians  and 
protessionals.  The  young  lady  in  the  picture  we  b 
illustrates  the  opportunities  which  exist  among  the  m 
services,  because  from  every  contributor  to  this  iss 
the  Quarterly  we  learn  of  a  growing  shortage  of  f  >ei 
sional   medical  workers. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  WORKERS  TRAINED  UNDER  FEDERAL  STATE  PROGRAMS 


By  Dave  Garrison 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


Almost  1,700  workers  have  been 
ained  for  North  Carolina's  hospi- 
ils  and  medical-eare  institutions  un- 
jr  the  Manpower  Development  and 
raining  Act  since  its  passage  in 
)62.  Designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ed, the  MDTA  has  enabled  many 
arsons  to  qualify  for  jobs  which  they 
ight  not  have  otherwise  obtained, 
t  the  same  time,  the  program  has 
rovided  a  trained  labor  supply  in 
any  hospital  and  related  occupa- 
ons,  which  traditionally  have  be^n 
ifficult  to  fill. 

Under  institutional-type  training 
rograms,  which  are  administered  by 
le  Department  of  Community  Col- 
ges  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
on,  there  have  been  509  persons 
irolled  in  13  different  MDTA  train- 
lg  projects,  located  in  the  Durham, 
reensboro,  Kinston,  Morganton,  New 
ern,  Rocky  Mount,  Spruce  Pine  and 
/ilson  areas.  Although  some  of  these 
rograms  are  not  yet  completed, 
mailable  reports  on  the  post-training 
nployment  experience  of  the  trainees 
idicate  that  235  trainees  have  se- 
ared employment  directly  related  to 
ieir  training.  The  institutional  pro- 
rams  developed  thus  far  have  been 
mited  to  four  occupational  fields: 
urse  aide,  ward  attendant,  psychia- 
'ic  attendant,  and  dental  hygienist. 
Perhaps  because  training  of  work- 
rs  in  medical  occupations  lends  it- 
jlf  more  readily  to  on-the-job  type 
ituations  where  facilities,  equipment 
nd  instructors  are  usually  already 
vailable,  the  MDTA  on-the-job  train- 
ig  programs,  administered  through 
ie  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
nd  Training,  have  been  more  wide- 
pread  than  the  institutional  type 
rograms.  To  date  nearly  1,200  per- 
ms have  been  enrolled  in  on-the-job 
raining  programs  in  hospitals  lo- 
ated  in  Concord,  Chapel  Hill,  Greens- 
oro,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkesboro, 
parta,  Jefferson,  Wilson  and  Win- 
ton-Salem.  Of  980  persons  who  have 
lready  completed  OJT  training,  753 
ave  remained  in  training  related 
ibs. 
A  much  greater  variety  of  training 
as  been  offered  under  the  OJT  pro- 
ram,  ranging  from  lower  skilled 
)bs,  such  as  orderly  and  maids,  to 
ie  more  complex  occupations  of 
iboratory  technician  and  staff  nurse 
upgrading). 


MDTA  TRAINING  IN  HOSPITAL  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTITUTIONAL   PROJECTS 


Current 

Area 

Occupation 

Approved 

Enrolled 

Completed 

Enrollment 

Durham 

Ward  Attendant 

40 

31 

27 

0 

Greensboro 

Nurse  Aide 

30 

35 

30 

0 

Greensboro 

Nurse  Aide 

:;o 

29 

13 

15 

Greensboro 

Dental    Hygienist 

60 

20 

0 

20 

Kinston 

Nurse  Aide 

30 

23 

20 

0 

Morganton 

Ward   Attendant 

180 

156 

156 

0 

Morganton 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

50 

36 

34 

0 

Morganton 

Ward  Attendant 

48 

29 

27 

0 

New  Bern 

Nurse  Aide 

15 

16 

0 

0 

Rocky  Mount 

Nurse  Aide 

L5 

15 

15 

I) 

Spruce  Pine 

Nurse  Aide 

11 

15 

14 

0 

Wilson 

Nurse  Aide 

45 

45 

11 

I) 

Wilson 

Nurse  Aide 

<;o 

59 

36 

0 

Total   Inst. 

617 

509 

413 

35 

Area 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Concord 

Chapel  Hill 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Airy 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

North  Wilkesboro 

Sparta 

Sparta 

Sparta 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilson 


ON-THE-JOB   TRAINING   PROJECTS 


Occupation 

Food    Service    Worker 

Porter 

Ward   Maid 

Hospital  Aide 

Hospital   Orderly 

Ward  Clerk 

Food   Service  Worker 

Operating    Room    Tech. 

Food   Service  Worker 

Ward  Maid 

Hospital  Aide 

Hospital  Orderly 

Housekeeping  Orderly 

Porter  I 

Ward  Maid 

Ward  Clerk 

Hospital  Aide 

Hospital  Orderly 

Food  Service  Worker 

Porter  I 

Ward  Maid 

Hospital  Orderly 

Ward  Clerk 

Hospital    Aide 

Food   Service  Worker 

Hospital  Orderly 

Ward  Clerk 

Hospital  Aide 

Ward  Clerk 

Hospital    Aide 

Hospital  Orderly 

Lab.   Tech.— Medical 

Posting  Machine   Opr. 

Insurance   Clerk 

Inventory   Clerk 

Switchboard  Inform.  Opr, 

Emergency  Room  Clerk 

Cashier  Admitting  Clerk 


(See  MDTA,  page  65) 


Current 
Approved    Enrolled     Completed  Enrollment 


36 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

72 

22 

16 

7 

14 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

28 

16 

0 

0 

36 

28 

19 

0 

28 

16 

0 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

50 

5!) 

41 

13 

18 

17 

10 

3 

17 

13 

11 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

8 

7 

7 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

50 

36 

33 

0 

12 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

7 

0 

7 

5 

5 

0 

8 

7 

7 

0 

10 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

(I 

0 

8 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

16 

16 

8 

8 

5 

4 

4 

0 

23 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

4 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

6 

7 

6 

0 
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New  Occupations,  New  Skills  Emerge 

From  Expanding  Medical  Services 


By  Stanly  Rose 
ESC  Occupational  Analyst 


Health  is  a  big  and  expanding  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  Measured 
by  the  number  of  people  employed, 
the  1960  census  rates  the  health  field 
as  our  third  largest  industry,  exceed- 
ed only  by  agriculture  and  construc- 
tion. During  the  1950's,  the  health 
field's  rate  of  gain  in  employment 
was  four  times  higher  than  that  for 
national  employment  as  a  whole. 
More  than  2.6  million  people  were 
employed  in  this  field  in  1962,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. This  represents  an  increase  of 
around  50  per  cent  since  1950. 

Who  are  these  health  field  workers 
and  where  are  they  found?  The  physi- 
cian is  probably  the  best  known 
worker  in  this  field.  Physicians,  how- 
ever, surprisingly  account  for  only 
nine  out  of  every  100  health  workers. 
Other  professional  people  such  as 
nurses  and  technical  workers  ac- 
count for  37  and  roughly  the  same 
number  is  found  in  service  and  main- 
tenance categories.  The  remaining 
seventeen  workers  are  found  in  ad- 
ministrative   and    office    work.    These 


ROSE 

workers  are  found  in  many  different 
places  including  hospitals,  clinics, 
laboratories,  pharmacies,  nursing 
homes,  industrial  plants,  private  of- 
fices, and  patients'  homes. 

Will  Continue  to  Expand 

Expansion  of  the  health  field  can 
be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Our   population   is   growing   and   the 
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rate  of  increase  is  highest  among 
children  and  older  people,  both  in  age 
groups  where  health  needs  are  great- 
est. The  general  public  today  is  more 
health  conscious  than  ever  before, 
and  higher  levels  of  income  in  recent 
years  have  enabled  many  individuals 
to  purchase  more  extensive  hospitali- 
zation and  medical  insurance  cover- 
age, thus  creating  a  demand  for  more 
medical  and  health  services.  Recent 
increases  in  expenditures  for  medical 
research  both  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  private  foundations  have 
led  to  an  increase  in  knowledge  and 
many  technological  advances,  some 
of  which  now  permit  successful  treat- 
ment of  patients  considered  terminal 
cases  a  few  years  ago. 

These  factors  along  with  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Medicare  Bill  have 
caused,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
cause,  the  health  field  to  expand. 

New    Occupations 

This  increase  in  knowledge  and 
technological  advances  resulting  from 
medical  research  has  created  many 
new  occupational  specialties  that  did 
not  exist  ten  to  15  years  ago.  A  com- 
paratively new  member  of  the  health 
profession  is  the  cytotechnologist. 
This  worker  is  trained  in  the  use  of 
special  laboratory  techniques  for  de- 
tecting body  cell  changes.  These 
changes  are  particularly  important 
in  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer.  Cell 
samplings,  stained  with  special  dyes 
to  make  the  cytoplasms  and  nuclei 
stand  out  brightly  when  magnified, 
are  mounted  on  slides  and  screened 
under  a  microscope  to  detect  clues 
to  disease  in  the  patterns  of  cyto- 
plasms and  nuclei.  Abnormalities 
often  can  be  warning  signs  of  can- 
cer and  frequently  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  detect  and  treat  this  disease 
long  before  it  could  be  detected  by 
any  other  method. 

Another  new  member  of  the  health 
field  is  the  medical  engineer.  This 
worker,  an  engineering  graduate  with 
specialized  courses  generally  in  bio- 
physical sciences,  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  in- 
struments for  use  in  medical  or 
surgical  care,  or  in  research.  His 
efforts  may  also  be  directed  toward 
the  invention  or  perfection  of  devices 


to  repair  or  compensate  for  parts  of 
the  human  body  that  do  not  function 
correctly,  or  to  the  adoption  of  com- 
puter technology  to  medical  research. 

Other  new  areas  of  specialization 
include  biomathematics  which  is  the 
application  of  mathematical  princi- 
ples to  the  life  sciences,  and  nuclear 
medical  technology  which  involves  the 
use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  tests 
to  help  diagnose  and  treat  disease. 

While  many  new  jobs  have  emerged 
in  recent  years,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  older  jobs  in  the  health 
field  have  been  changed  significantly 
during  this  time  in  relation  to  job 
content,  performance  requirements 
and   responsibilities. 

Medical  technologists,  for  example, 
still  perform  the  scientific  fact-finding 
tests  that  help  track  down  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease,  but  they  now 
have  a  vast  array  of  special  scien- 
tific instruments  and  machines  that 
enable  them  to  perform  more  tests 
in  less  time  with  less  percentage  of 
error.  According  to  one  hospital 
spokesman,  a  new  machine  has  been 
ordered  for  his  hospital  that  will  per- 
form 12  different  types  of  analysis  on 
an  individual's  blood  within  two 
minutes,  whereas  four  to  eight  hours 
formerly  was  required  by  a  compe- 
tent technologist  to  complete  these 
tests. 

More    Information    Needed 

The  emergence  of  new  jobs  and 
changes  occurring  in  many  of  the 
older  jobs  has  created  a  need  for 
accurate  occupational  information  to 
aid  personnel  in  the  health  field  in 
selecting  and  hiring  competent  appli- 
cants, and  to  aid  public  employment) 
service  personnel  in  their  placement 
and  counseling  activities.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  Employment  Ser-! 
vice  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  has  initiated  a 
job  analysis  project  designed  to  give 
a  clearer  understanding  of  job  duties 
and  organizational  structures  foundj 
in  hospitals  and  related  health  ser-| 
vices. 

This  new  project  involves  the  studyj 
and  preparation  of  job  analysis 
schedules  of  all  jobs  found  in  hospi 
tals  and  related  health  services 
Analysts  from  eight  Occupationa 
Analysis  Field  Centers  (including 
North  Carolina)  presently  are  study 
ing  jobs  in  hospitals  (large  an( 
small)  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
anticipated  each  job  will  be  studiet 
by  at  least  two  analysts  in  two  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  to  insun 
a  comprehensive  coverage.  When 
studies  are  completed,  the  informa 
tion  obtained  will  be  reviewed  an< 
edited  by  employment  service  per 
sonnel  at  the  national  level  and  als 
by     personnel     from     the     Americai 

(See  HEALTH  JOBS,  page  50) 


1  Doctor 

11,000  Patients 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr. 

Editors  Note:  The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Paschal  when  he  was 
serving  as  President  of  the  N.  C.  Medical  Society. 


There  exists  today  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States,  a  short- 
age of  personnel  in  the  medical  and 
health  fields.  This  shortage  is  more 
evident  among  those  in  the  para- 
medical area  than  that  of  physicians 
themselves.  Doctors  are  aware  that, 
for  them  to  function  at  maximum 
efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age a  program  for  recruitment  of  the 
allied  health  workers  and  at  the  same 
time  make  available  to  them  quali- 
fied sources  of  training.  Properly 
motivated,  properly  educated  people 
can  find  a  rewarding  opportunity  for 
service  in  health  careers.  They  can 
also  make  possible  expanded  and 
broadening  capabilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual   physician. 

National   Average 

Our  problem  in  North  Carolina  is 
primarily  one  of  proper  distribution 
of  modern  medical  care.  There  are 
some  3800  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. There  are  about  4900  doctors 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  North 
Carolina.  Those  not  members  of  the 
medical  society  are  to  be  found  chief- 
ly among  the  large  numbers  of  phy- 
sicians at  our  three  Medical  Centers 
and  working  in  our  state  operated 
institutions.   Our   doctor-patient  ratio 


of  1:11,000  is  not  unfavorable  when 
compared  with  the  national  average, 
but  this  figure  alone  does  not  repre- 
sent a  true  picture  when  we  consider 
that  the  three  counties  in  which  our 
medical  schools  are  located  have  a 
concentration  of  medical  manpower 
which  gives  an  atypical  appearance 
for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

A  number  of  so-called  rural  com- 
munities in  North  Carolina  are  in 
need  of  physicians.  This,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  peo- 
ple in  these  communities  are  beyond 
reach  of  the  services  of  a  doctor. 
Warren  County  is  an  example  where 
there  is  a  real  scarcity  of  doctors. 
People  in  need  of  medical  service  now 
go  to  clinics,  hospitals  and  the  offices 
of  physicians  outside  of  their  com- 
munity. It  is  lamentable  that  many 
in  need  of  care,  possibly  forego  the 
effort  to  secure  it.  Yet,  for  those  who 
must  have  care — care  is  available.  It 
is  a  price  for  care,  however,  that  we 
want  to  see  eliminated.  To  graduate 
more  physicians,  in  itself,  is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  recognized  that  that 
would  help  but  something  must  be 
done  to  demonstrate  to  young  doc- 
tors the  pleasures  and  satisfaction  of 
non-urban  practice.  Communities 
themselves  must  become  concerned 
about  this  problem  and  develop  pro- 
grams   to     improve     schools,    expand 
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economic  opportunity,  provide  ade- 
quate shopping  facilities,  make  avail- 
able participation  in  the  arts,  and 
have  appropriate  recreational  facili- 
ties. Such  a  regional  effort  would 
likely  attract  and  keep  young  doctors 
and  their  wives. 

North  Carolina  is  unique  in  its 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians. Except  for  earlier  transient 
schools  there  was  not  a  four-year 
school  of  medicine  in  North  Carolina 
until  the  early  1930's.  In  1902,  Wake 
Forest  College  established  a  2-year 
medical  school  and  in  1940  moved  to 
Winston-Salem  to  become  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine,  confer- 
ring the  M.D.  degree.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  expanded  its  med- 
ical school  to  a  4-year  program  in 
1951  after  operating  as  a  2-year 
school  since  1896.  Until  1930,  our 
students  were  forced  to  go  out  of  the 
state  for  their  education.  Many  of 
our  better  physicians  received  their 
education  and  training  beyond  our 
borders  and  have  never  returned,  now 
holding  positions  of  distinction  at 
other  medical   schools   or  hospitals. 

Best  Public  Health  Service 

Now  our  people  can  go  to  school 
in  the  state  and  their  chances  of  re- 
maining are  enhanced.  Our  three 
medical  schools  are  now  graduating 
some  225  MD's  yearly  and  plans  are 
for  further  expansion  of  the  num- 
bers  in   each   class   of  each   school. 


In  addition  to  our  medical  schools 
we  have  our  excellent  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  established  by  our  legisla- 
ture in  1937.  It  is  one  of  four  in  the 
United  States  and  provides  a  supe- 
rior source  of  training  for  our  phy- 
sicians in  the  field  of  public  health. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  other  factors, 
North  Carolina  enjoys  possibly  the 
best  rounded  public  health  services 
of  any   State   in   the  Union. 

The  medical  centers  of  our  three 
teaching  institutions  provide  the 
principal  source  of  post-graduate  and 
residency  training  for  physicians  in 
North  Carolina.  Other  hospitals  in 
our  larger  cities  have  residency  pro- 
grams which  have  full  or  limited  ac- 
creditation for  the  continued  educa- 
tion of  the  physician.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  a  post-gradu- 
ate program  which  is  available  to  the 
doctors  of  North  Carolina  through 
local  medical  societies.  The  Academy 
of  General  Practice  regularly  makes 
available  courses  of  instruction  to 
provide  continuing  education  for  gen- 
eral practitioners.  The  State  Medical 
Society,  county  societies,  local  hos- 
pitals, specialty  groups  and  others 
are  constantly  holding  symposia  or 
conferences  for  the  prime  purpose  of 
making  possible  the  continuation  of 
the    educational    process. 

Health    Legislation 

Public  Law  89-239,  enacted  in  1965, 


which  has  to  do  with  heart,  cancer 
stroke  and  related  diseases,  probablj 
will  have  a  greater  long  range  im- 
pact than  any  legislation  thus  fai 
passed  in  the  health  field.  Its  chiel 
purpose  is  to  provide  better  medica 
care  and  continuing  education.  In  th< 
latter,  North  Carolina  will  have  its 
opportunity,  provided  our  applicatior 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtr 
for  planning  and  operational  grants 
is  approved.  Under  this  prograir 
our  three  medical  schools  will  oper- 
ate the  program  in  which  eventual!} 
all  hospitals  in  North  Carolina  wil 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
The  medical  society  is  encouraging 
participation.  With  the  advantages  oJ 
giant  computers  and  modern  means 
of  communication,  it  is  envisagec 
that  all  doctors  in  the  state  will  b< 
within  access  of  consultative  anc 
training  services. 

Not  the  least  of  physician  training 
and  continuing  education  comes  fron 
available  medical  literature.  Th< 
American  Medical  Association  is  th< 
world's  leading  publisher  of  medica 
journals,  most  of  which  are  furnishec 
to  the  member  without  cost.  Special- 
ists have  their  own  journals  and  th< 
list  is  imposing.  The  chance  for  train 
ing  and  unending  education  is  avail 
able  for  all.  Most  all  take  advantagt 
of  it,  one  way  or  another.  Most  ar< 
sincerely  motivated  to  provide  mod 
em  medical  care  to  the  patient  hi 
serves. 


DR.  GEORGE  W.  PASCHAL,  JR., 
is  a  native  of  Wake  Forest  and 
attained  PA,  BS,  MED  and  MD 
degrees  from  Wake  Forest  College 
and  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Fifty- 
eight  years  old,  Dr.  Paschal  was 
licensed  as  a  practicing  physician  in 
North  Carolina  in  1931.  He  joined 
the  Wake  County  and  N.  C.  Medical 
Society  in  1946  and  has  since  been 
active  in  numerous  committees,  in- 
cluding chairmanship  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  State 
Selective  Service  System,  an  appoint- 
ment made  by   President  Truman. 

Dr.  Paschal  was  elected  President 
of  the  N.  C.  Medical  Society  in  1965 
and  served  a  one-year  term.  Prior  to 
his  residency  in  North  Carolina,  he 
interned  at  the  Hospital  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  from 
1931-33.  He  entered  general  practice 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1933  and 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  Paschal's  resi- 
dency training  in  surgery  was  per- 
formed at  Jefferson  Hospital,  1938-41, 
and  during  that  time  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Society.  He  was  senior  assistant  sur- 
geon at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
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pital,  1939-42,  and  attending  surgeon 
at  the  local  Joseph  Price  Hospital. 

From  1942-46  Dr.  Paschal  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  He  was  chief  of  the  surgical 
service  of  the  38th  General  Hospital 
in  the  Army  and  was  surgical  con- 
sultant of  the  Africa-Middle  East 
theater  in  1945. 

He  returned  to  North  Carolina  in 
1946. 

In  Raleigh  Dr.  Paschal  is  presently 
attending  surgeon  at  Rex  and  Wake 
Memorial  Hospitals.  He  is  chief  of 
the  surgical  department  at  Mary 
Elizabeth  Hospital  and  was  chief  of 
the  surgical  service  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,   1952-61. 

Affiliated  with  approximately  30 
professional  and  educational  insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  Dr.  Paschal 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  N.  C. 
Chapter  of  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons; is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons;  and  is  a  member 
of  the  N.  C.  Surgical  Association,  the 
Southern  Society  of  Clinical  Surgeons, 
and  the  Southeastern  Surgical  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Paschal  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Mary     Elizabeth     Hospital     and     the 


PASCHAL 

Hospital  Care  and  the  Hospital  Sai 
ings  Associations.  He  is  a  member  c 
the  board  of  Directors  of  Wat 
Forest  College  and  a  member  of  th 
Committee  on  Disaster  Medical  Cai 
and  the  Council  on  National  Securit 
of  the  American  Medical  Associatioi 


A  critical  shortage  of  health  per- 
snnel — trained  specialists  needed  to 
taff  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories 
-exists  in  North  Carolina  today  and 
redictions  indicate  future  shortages 
iat  may  curtail  health  services  es- 
mtial  to  the  people. 

The  diseased  must  be  cured.  The 
ljured  must  be  treated.  And  babies 
ill  have  to  be  delivered. 

To  perform  these  tasks  for  its  ex- 
anding  population,  North  Carolina 
lust  increase  the  number  of  profes- 
onal  and  technical  personnel  avail- 
ble  to  fill  medical  and  health  jobs. 

To  meet  the  problem,  Health  Ca- 
pers for  North  Carolina,  a  statewide 
rogram  to  inform  students  of  health 
ireer  opportunities,  was  established 
i  1963.  Results  of  this  program  to 
ate  are  promising,  but  ever-increas- 
ig  needs  have  checked  gains  in  re- 
fitment. 


Recruitment   Program 

The  statewide  program  is  an  en- 
largement of  a  three-year  pilot  proj- 
ect originated  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  1959.  A  shortage 
of  nurses  in  the  Asheville  area 
prompted  hospital  administrators  to 
raise  funds  for  the  promotion  of 
health    careers. 

In  Raleigh,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, after  viewing  the  success  of 
the  Asheville  program  and  predicting 
the  need  for  greater  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  throughout  the 
state,  established  the  Health  Careers 
for  North  Carolina  recruitment  pro- 
gram. The  Board  sought  and  received 
sufficient  financial  support  from  in- 
terested groups,  foundations  and  in- 
dividuals to  implement  the  program 
for    a    period    of    three    years — from 


early  1963  through  1965.  The  pro- 
gram was  set  up  to  be  financed  and 
operated  through  the  North  Carolina 
Hospital  Education  and  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  char- 
itable   and    educational    foundation. 

After  the  three-year  period  speci- 
fied, the  program  had  shown  a  prom- 
ising increase  in  the  number  of  young 
persons  entering  the  health  field.  A 
survey  which  was  completed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1965,  revealed  an  increase  of  36 
percent  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions to  health-related  schools  in  1964 
over  the  number  in  1963.  Twenty  per 
cent  more  students  were  accepted  as 
being  qualified  in  1964  over  the  num- 
ber accepted  in   1963. 

Since  the  need  for  skilled  persons 
in  the  medical  and  paramedical  pro- 
fessions remains  critical  in  spite  of 
the  success  of  the  first  three  years, 
a  concentrated  recruitment  program 
will  continue  until  the  need  is  met. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North 
Carolina  Hospital  Association,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  14- 
member  Health  Careers  Council, 
therefore  voted  unanimously  to  con- 
tinue the  Health  Careers  program 
for  a  second  three-year  period 
through    1968. 

Seek  Young  People 

The  success  of  the  Health  Careers 
program  is  dependent  upon  the  effect 
it  has  upon  the  young  students  who 
come  under  its  influence  and,  as  a 
consequence,  decide  to  enter  a  career 
in  the  health  field.  To  accomplish  this 
goal  of  informing  and  assisting  stu- 
dents in  the  selection  of  a  health 
career,  a  14-member,  full-time  staff 
is  distributed  throughout  the  six  dis- 
tricts into  which  North  Carolina  has 
been  divided.  Included  on  the  staff  is 
the  Director  of  Health  Careers,  who, 
aided  by  his  secretary,  coordinates 
the  activities  of  the  separate  dis- 
tricts at  the  state  level.  A  district 
coordinator  and  secretary  operate  ex- 
tensively in  each  of  the  six  districts. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
presentation  of  well-directed,  inter- 
esting programs  by  the  coordinators. 
Each  presentation,  aimed  at  appeal- 
ing to  particular  students  in  a  spe- 
cific  area,   must   be   custom-planned. 

The  coordinators  work  directly  with 
the  students  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  as  well  as  with  students  in 
junior  colleges  and  professional  soci- 
eties. Special  presentations  are  made 
to  these  students  in  general  assem- 
bly programs  and  to  those  in  various 
select  youth  groups,  such  as  Intro- 
duction to  Vocations,  Industrial  Co- 
operative Training,  Health  Occupa- 
tions classes,  Health  Career  Clubs 
and   Candy    Stripers. 
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The  photographs  here  illustrate  only  a  few 
of  the  health  service  occupations  now 
experiencing  shortages  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  occupations  Health  Careers 
hopes  to  see  filled  through  its  efforts  to 
guide    young    people    into    medical    careers. 


Presented    to    Students 

The  presentation  given  at  student 
assembly  programs  usually  features 
a  short  talk  on  health  careers  by  the 
coordinator;  this  talk  is  followed  by 
either  an  appropriate  movie  such  as 
"Look  Towards  Tomorrow"  or  slides. 
The  film  "Look  Towards  Tomorrow" 
was  especially  prepared  for  Health 
Careers.  Other  movies,  such  as  "But 
for  These"  and  "Helping  Hands  for 
Julie"  are  sent  out  from  district  offi- 
ces to  health  occupation  classes. 

After  the  assembly  presentation, 
the  coordinator  has  postcards  distrib- 
uted in  order  that  the  students  may 
easily  request  additional  information 
on  special  careers  in  health.  A  wide 
variety  of  brochures  and  other  print- 
ed materials  are  available  for  send- 
ing to  the  students  upon  receiving 
their  requests.  An  offer  to  arrange 
an  interview  for  the  student  with  a 


Skilled  laboratory  technicians  are  in  short 
supply.  Both  public  and  private  medical 
institutions  need  personnel  of  this  type  to 
perform  medically  related  testing  and 
analysis.  Health  Careers  is  a  statewide 
program  to  inform  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  training  needed  to  fill  medical 
and  health  jobs. 


professional  consultant  in  the  area 
of  his  or  her  interest  is  made  by  the 
coordinator. 

The  cooperation  of  interested  pro- 
fessional persons  in  conducting  these 
personal  interviews,  as  well  as  ar- 
ranging tours  of  medical  facilities, 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Health  Careers  program 
in  North  Carolina.  Such  personal  con- 
tacts between  the  student  and  the 
professional  person,  especially  in  his 
work  environment,  can  increase  the 
student's  interest  and  strengthen  his 
determination   to   enter  health. 

Health  Careers  has  made  available 
many  aids  for  the  use  of  coordinators 
to  increase  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  total  program.  Wanting 
to  inform  students  fully  of  career 
opportunities  in  health,  the  program 
has  compiled  its  own  directory  of 
health  careers — Health  Careers  Guide- 


book. A  copy  of  this  guidebook,  the 
successor  to  the  earlier  Health  Ca- 
reers for  Tar  Heels,  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  high  schools  in  the 
state  so  that  students  may  easily  re- 
fer to  it. 

A  Health  Careers  Scholarship  Man- 
ual has  also  been  published  for  dis- 
tribution to  guidance  personnel  and 
other  professional  groups  throughout 
the  state.  This  75-page  manual  is  an 
invaluable  aid  for  qualified  students, 
especially  those  in  need  of  financial 
assistance,  planning  to  enter  a  health- 
related    school. 

The  Health  Careers  program  spon- 
sors annually  a  statewide  Health  Ca- 
reers Congress  in  February.  Only 
members  of  chartered  Health  Ca- 
reers Clubs  may  attend.  The  Fifth 
Annual  Congress  was  held  in  Raleigh 
in  1966.  Several  hours  were  given  to 
professional  consultation  between  the 
students  and  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent  health   professions. 

School    Clubs 

Each  district  has  its  own  Health 
Careers  Day.  Club  members  prepare 
exhibits  for  display  at  the  fair.  All 
interested  students  are  urged  to  at- 
tend  this  health  fair. 

The    coordinators    devote    a    great 


Tedious  skill,  fulfillment  of  a  surgical 
career  begun  perhaps  10  years  earlier. 
Physicians  needed  in  1976  must  have 
the  desire  today. 
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deal  of  time  to  the  promotion  and 
assistance  of  Health  Careers  Clubs 
in  the  schools  within  their  districts, 
rhese  clubs  bring  together  students 
interested  in  careers  in  nursing  and 
Dther  health-related  fields  in  order 
to  explore  the  opportunities  and  re- 
quirements in  the  various  health  ca- 
reers. A  school  advisor  works  directly 
with  the  club.  He  also  works  closely 
with  the  school  personnel,  especially 
the  guidance  counselor,  to  insure  that 
;lub  members  receive  complete  and 
jp-to-date  information.  A  commu- 
nity sponsor,  representing  community 
interests,  is  a  great  aid  in  securing 
jxperts  in  nursing  and  other  health- 
related  professions  as  speakers, 
quests  or  consultants.  Such  resource 
oersons  as  these  are  available  to  pre- 
sent interesting  club  programs  on  the 
mportunities,  requirements,  advan- 
ces and  satisfaction  of  pursuing  a 
career  in  health. 

The  clubs  throughout  the  state,  now 
lumbering  over  150,  have  organized 
themselves  as  Health  Careers  Clubs 
)f  North  Carolina.  The  director  and 
:oordinators  serve  on  their  executive 
:ommittee.  Club  members  are  elected 
;o  fill  the  state  offices.  This  organi- 
sation of  the  students  tends  to  stim- 
ilate  greater  interest  among  them 
n  promoting  the  organization  of  ad- 
litional  clubs,  planning  more  inter- 
ring programs  and  encouraging 
nembership. 

The  program  emphasizes  that  a 
variety  of  methods  can  be  utilized  to 
ittract  the  interest  of  young  persons 
n  the  possibility  of  a  career  in 
lealth.  Open  houses  can  be  sponsored 
>y  professional  schools  in  order  to 
illow  students  to  receive  first-hand 
nformation  and  impressions  of  the 
ollege  facilities  and  courses  offered, 
hospitals  are  encouraged  to  have 
ipen  houses  giving  a  view  of  the 
iractical  applications  of  a  career  in 
.  hospital. 

Career-oriented  work  experience 
nth  a  health  practitioner,  such  as 
)andy  Striper  programs  in  hospitals, 
re  beneficial  to  young  persons  inter- 
sted  in  a  health  career. 

Health  Careers  for  North  Carolina 
s  a  growing,  vital  program,  changing 
o  meet  the  need  of  North  Carolina 
tudents.  Staff  members  continuously 
eek  any  improvements  which  they 
an  make  in  the  program.  The  coor- 
inators  attend  periodic  workshops 
yhich  are  planned  by  the  director, 
'hese  workshops  provide  them  with 
he  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
nd  re-evaluate  programming  tech- 
iques.  As  long  as  the  crucial  short- 
ge  of  health  personnel  exists  in  the 
tate,  Health  Careers  will  strive  to 
eep  abreast  of  the  ever-expanding 
ealth  field  and  be  aware  of  the  im- 
ortance  of  tailoring  the  program  to 
t  the  needs  of  the  time. 


The 


ke  Endowment 


The  philanthropy  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment extends  to  four  areas  of 
service — health,  education,  child  care, 
and   religion. 

In  planning  the  Endowment,  which 
was  established  on  December  11,  1924, 
James  B.  Duke  selected  hospitals  in 
his  native  North  Carolina  and  in 
South  Carolina  as  major  beneficiaries 
because  he  considered  them  indispen- 
sable institutions  for  "increasing  the 
efficiency  of  mankind  and  prolonging 
human  life."  He  described  their  facili- 
ties as  "essential  for  obtaining  the 
best  results  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery"  and  expressed  the 
hope  "that  the  people  will  see  to  it 
that  adequate  and  convenient  hospi- 
tals are  assured  in  their  respective 
communities,  with  special  reference 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  defray 
such  expenses  of  their  own." 

Mr.  Duke  died  on  October  10,  1925, 
before  the  Endowment  was  a  year 
old.  In  his  will  he  left,  among  other 
bequests,  $4  million  for  building  and 
equipping  a  medical  school,  a  hospital, 
and  a  school  of  nursing  at  Duke 
University.  The  provision  for  these 
schools  was  an  indication  of  Mr. 
Duke's  understanding  of  health  care 
needs  at  that  time  and  of  his  fore- 
sight, for  the  shortage  of  persons 
trained  to  serve  the  sick  has  developed 
into  an  extremely  critical  problem. 

$234.5  Million 

In  the  Endowment  Indenture,  Mr. 
Duke  set  forth  terms  under  which 
available  funds  were  to  be  distri- 
buted. Those  given  for  health  help 
hospitals  finance  charity  services, 
assist  in  the  building,  equipping,  and 
purchase  of  hospitals,  and  make  pos- 
sible improved  health  care  through 
special  projects  designed  for  this 
purpose.  These  allocations  and  appro- 
priations, which  had  amounted  to 
more  than  $53.5  million  at  the  end 
of    1965,   the    forty-first    year   of    the 


Endowment,  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  adequacy  and  quality 
of  health  care  in  the  Carolinas  and 
also  on  the  economic  progress  of  the 
area.  Add  to  these  the  sums  provided 
for  the  four  beneficiary  educational 
institutions,  child  care  institutions, 
and  religious  causes,  the  total  is  more 
than  $234.5  million.  This  averages 
nearly  $5,720,000  a  year  channeled 
into  four  areas  of  service  to  mankind. 
While  the  financial  contribution  of 
the  Endowment  is  important  in  it- 
self, it  is  in  what  the  Endowment 
has  encouraged  and  helped  the  people 
of  the  Carolinas  to  do  for  themselves 
that  its  greatest  value  lies.  This  can 
be  illustrated  by  remembering  a  1924 
study  of  N.  C.  hospitals  made  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  director  of  the 
Hospital  and  Orphan  sections  of  the 
Endowment  for  25  years  and  now 
Trustee  Emeritus  and  a  consultant  to 
these  sections,  which  revealed  that 
44  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties 
had  no  short-term  general  or  special 
hospital  beds  and  that  in  the  whole 
State  there  were  only  1.5  beds  for 
each  1,000  persons.  By  1964  all  ex- 
cept 16  of  North  Carolina's  counties 
had  such  facilities  and  there  were 
3.4  beds  for  each  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  compares  favorably 
with  the  national  figure  of  3.6  beds. 

Determining  Factor 

Through  these  years  of  progress, 
funds  of  the  Duke  Endowment  to 
help  finance  hospital  facilities  have 
had  a  part  in  making  it  possible  for 
thousands  to  have  medical  care  which 
they  otherwise  might  have  been  de- 
nied. This  is  true  because  hospital 
beds  convenient  to  most  of  the  popu- 
lation have  been  provided  and  be- 
cause the  presence  of  a  growing 
number  of  hospitals,  the  improved 
facilities,  and  the  availability  of 
nurses  and  technicians  have  caused 
many    physicians    to    settle    in    com- 
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JAMES   R.   FELTS,  JR. 
Hospital  and  Child  Care  Section 


paratively  small  communities  when 
they  would  not  have  considered  doing 
so  without  these  advantages. 

With  the  help  of  Duke  Endowment 
contributions,  complete  hospitals  have 
been  built  where  there  were  none, 
additional  beds  and  equipment  have 
been  made  possible  at  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  services  have  been  ex- 
panded and  improved.  In  some  cases, 
privately  owned  hospitals  have  been 
purchased  and  replaced  by  modern, 
nonprofit  community  institutions.  At 
times,  funds  of  the  Endowment  have 
made  up  the  difference  between  the 
money  on  hand  from  other  sources 
and  the  cost  of  the  proposed  projects, 
thus  becoming  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  providing  complete  new  hospi- 
tals or  more  adequate  facilities  and 
services  in  institutions  already  in 
operation. 

Concern  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Endowment  for  charity  care  and  ade- 
quate facilities  is  accompanied  by 
active  interest  in  helping  to  increase 
the  number  of  physicians,  nurses, 
and  technicians,  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation, to  increase  outpatient  services, 
to    attract    more    doctors    to    general 


practice,  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  age  and  the  chronically 
ill  long-term  patients,  and  to  bring 
improvement  wherever  it  is  needed 
in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

In  North  Carolina  where  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Endowment  in  1962 
showed  an  alarming  shortage  in 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel, 
the  foundation  helps  to  support  a 
statewide  program,  Health  Careers 
for  North  Carolina,  which  was  initi- 
ated by  the  North  Carolina  Hospital 
Association  to  attract  qualified  young 
people  to  health  careers.  The  pro- 
gram began  in  1963  and  an  almost 
immediate  result  was  that  in  1964 
applications  to  health  related  schools 
were  36  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1963  and  admissions  to  these  schools 
were  20  per  cent  greater.  The  pro- 
gram, which  is  administered  by  the 
Education  and  Research  Foundation 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, is  in  its  fourth  year.  When 
it  was  begun,  the  estimated  need  of 
nurses,  technicians,  and  others  for 
health  service  positions  was  4,817.  In 
spite  of  the  excellent  accomplish- 
ments, the  need  continues  to  be  very 
large,  for  the  growth  in  population, 
the  increase  in  services  available  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  broader  par- 
ticipation in  hospitalization  insurance 
plans,  and  the  coming  of  Medicare 
have  brought  new  and  greater  de- 
mands for  people  to  serve  the  mount- 
ing number  of  patients.  At  a  time 
when  hospitals  are  operating  at  capa- 
city and  more  beds  are  needed  des- 
perately, there  are  facilities  in  the 
State  which  cannot  be  used  because 
the  hospitals  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
staff  necessary  to  operate  them. 

In  another  program  to  create  in- 
terest in  health  careers,  the  Endow- 
ment joined  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  paying  the  cost  of  a 
study  of  nursing  education  in  North 
Carolina  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
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Vice  Chairman,  The  Duke   Endowment 


ucation,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission.  The  report  of  the 
study  by  Dr.  Ray  E.  Brown,  director 
of  the  General  Program  in  Hospital 
Administration  at  Duke  University, 
was  published  in  1964.  It  included 
information  on  the  need  for  and  edu- 
cation of  nurses  in  the  State  and 
described  the  key  role  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  including 
community  colleges,  must  play  in 
meeting  the  needs  for  well-trained 
nurses  at  all  levels. 

General    Practitioners    Needed 

Because  so  many  physicians  go  into 
specialties  or  research  and  settle  in 
the  large  population  centers,  the  num- 
ber in  general  practice  and  serving 
in  community  hospitals  is  insufficient. 
Hoping  to  interest  young  doctors 
to  enter  general  practice  in  rural 
communities,  the  Endowment  has 
financed  since  1961  a  Community  In- 
tern program  for  junior  and  senior 
medical  students.  Some  70  of  these 
young  people  spend  two  months  in 
the  summer  as  junior  interns  in  par- 
ticipating   hospitals,    gaining    experi- 
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Illustrative  of  the  work  done  in  the  training  ot  interns,  residents,  and  junior  interns  in  several  North  Carolina  hospitals  are  these  photographs  which 
were  made  at  the  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  showing  daily  teaching  rounds  (left)  and  routine  daily  rounds.  The  Endowment  has  financed  a 
community    intern    program. 
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)nce  and  knowledge  related  to  general 
)ractice  and  learning  of  the  oppor- 
unities  it  offers.  It  is  essential  to 
ittract  more  doctors  to  this  type  of 
>ractice.  Figures  from  the  American 
Vledical  Association  showed  that  in 
.964  North  Carolina,  with  4,533 
)hysicians  in  active  practice,  had 
•nly  1,303  physicians,  or  one  for  each 
1,274  of  the  population,  engaging  in 
general  practice. 

Another  Endowment  project  di- 
ected  toward  increasing  the  number 
if  physicians  in  general  practice  was 
i  forum  held  at  the  Duke  University 
Medical  Center  in  May,  1964,  which 
vas  attended  by  more  than  100  stu- 
lents  and  faculty  members.  Leaders 
n  medical  education  and  physicians 
trominent  in  general  practice  were 
peakers. 

Graduate  medical  education  is,  of 
ourse,  a  most  important  part  of  the 
raining  of  a  doctor.  In  recent  years 
he  Endowment  has  made  appropri- 
ations to  help  a  number  of  hospitals 
n  the  State  establish  Departments 
f  Medical  Education  which,  in  addi- 
ion  to  training  their  own  interns 
ind  residents,  demonstrate  to  other 
lospitals  what  can  be  done  to  make 
in  educational  program  most  effec- 
ive. 

The  success  of  a  hospital  in  ful- 
illing  its  responsibilities  depends  in 
i  large  measure  upon  the  abilities 
f  its  administrator.  Cooperating 
rith  Duke  University  in  a  program 
f  Hospital  Administration  since  the 
arly  1930s,  the  Endowment  has 
ontributed  to  the  training  of  nearly 
00  students  who  are  active  in  hospi- 
al  or  related  fields.  Most  of  these 
tudents  served  administrative  resi- 
lences  with  the  Endowment.  Also, 
n  the  year  beginning  with  1930,  the 
Endowment  has  had  assigned  to  its 
Charlotte  office  more  than  200  ad- 
ninistrative  residents  or  trainees  who 


have  received  one  week  or  more  of 
orientation,  field  work,  or  experi- 
ence. Most  of  these  are  active  in 
hospital  or  related  fields. 

Since  the  forum  on  general  prac- 
tice was  held  in  1964,  there  have  been 
two  others,  one  on  the  problems  of 
multiple-unit  hospitals  in  1965  and 
one  on  outpatient  services  in  May, 
1966.  These  forums  are  considered 
highly  valuable  as  opportunities  for 
hospital  administrators  to-  gain 
knowledge  on  subjects  of  importance 
to  their  work  and  to  exchange  ideas 
with  others  who  have  similar  in- 
terests. 

Activities  of  the  Endowment  are 
directed  by  its  Trustees  of  whom 
Thomas  L.  Perkins  is  chairman.  Of- 
fices are  in  New  York,  Charlotte,  and 
Durham.  Centered  in  the  Charlotte 
office,  which  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Marshall  I.  Pickens, 
are  services  to  hospitals  and  child 
care  institutions.  Mr.  Pickens  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  and 
has  been  a  Trustee  since  1951.  With 
the  Endowment  since  1928,  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  Hospital 
and  Child  Care  sections  for  16  years. 
Early  this  year,  he  relinquished  this 
office  and  was  succeeded  by  the  assist- 
ant executive  director,  James  R. 
Felts,  Jr.,  who  has  been  with  the 
foundation  for  23  years. 

The  staff  of  the  Hospital  Section 
counsels  trustees  and  executives  of 
institutions  who  wish  advice  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  administration, 
accounting,  new  or  expanded  facili- 
ties, or  services.  Several  years  ago 
it  developed  a  uniform  record-keeping 
system  which  enables  hospitals  to 
analyze  costs  and  establish  rates,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  compiled  and 
distributed  statistical  information 
which  helps  administrators  evaluate 
their  own  operations  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  similar  in- 


stitutions. It  often  has  been  said  by 
administrators  that  staff  services  are 
more  valuable  to  them  than  the 
money  they  receive  from  the  En- 
dowment. 

North  Carolina  hospitals  are  in  a 
period  of  change  as  they  become  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  health 
centers  of  their  communities  and  face 
new  demands  and  growing  responsi- 
bilities. In  this  period,  as  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Endowment  was 
established,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their 
benefactor  as  well  as  from  its  finan- 
cial assistance.  Because  Trustees  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  have  great 
concern  for  the  improvement  of 
health  care  in  the  Carolinas,  they 
combine  a  program  of  services  with 
distribution  of  financial  help  and,  as 
a  result,  the  Endowment  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  more 
adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  in  the  two  states  it  serves. 


The  ESC  Quarterly  is 
printed  in  four  volumes, 
published  twice  a  year. 

It  is  printed  under  state 
contract  by  the  Print  Shop, 
N.  C.  State  University, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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■  t  the  Charlotte  Memorial   Hospital  a  teaching   member  of  the  visiting  medical  staff  meets  with  the  Pediatrics  house  staff  (left),  and  an   intern  and 
Jnior  intern   receive   instruction   from   a   teaching    member   of  the  attending  staff  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics. 
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ealth  personnel  is  in  short  supply. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  in 
nind  doctors,  nurses,  health  educa- 
tors, sanitary  engineers,  dentists,  pub- 
ic health  nurses  or  any  of  the  scores 
)f  health  and  health  related  profes- 
sions. 

And  the  critical  situation  we  face 
low  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
lation  will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
setter.  Without  getting  lost  in  statis- 
ts, let's   look  at  the  problem. 

The  situation  will  get  worse  for 
several  inescapable  reasons.  First  of 
ill,  the  population  is  increasing  in 
jercentage  more  rapidly  than  the 
jercent  increase  in  health  personnel. 
Population  increases  are  greater  in 
rounger  age  brackets  and  in  the 
)racket  above  65  years,  the  two 
groups  needing  proportionately  more 
lealth  services. 

Another  reason  for  the  critical 
ihortages  in  health  personnel  is  the 
greater  expectation  of  the  people  for 
lealth  services.  The  people  hear  of 
;he  amazing  day-by-day  advances  in 
nedicine  and  science,  and  they  want 
;he  health  benefits  and  want  them 
tow. 

Still  another  pressure  put  upon  the 
jresently  available  health  personnel 
s  the  capacity  for  training  of  the 
)resent  institutions  for  preparing 
ioctors,  dentists,  public  health  work- 
ers, nurses  and  the  others.  These  in- 
stitutions, like  Rome,  were  not  built 
n  a  day,  nor  were  they  built  without 
jreat  expenditures  of  funds.  And  the 
:'unds  were  not  secured  without 
nonths  and  even  years  of  considera- 
;ion  and  effort,  whether  those  funds 
:ame  from  private  or  public  sources. 

In  North  Carolina,  if  an  institution 
—medical,  nursing,  public  health  or 
lommunity  college — is  to  receive  pub- 
ic funds,  these  funds  have  to  be 
luthorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
vhich  meets  only  every  two  years, 
^nd,  once  authorized,  it  takes  several 
'ears  to  build  any  major  physical 
'acilities,  and  then  the  problem  of 
inding  staff  members  is  really  faced, 
t  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  take 
itaff  from  other  institutions  which 
rain  health  personnel.  This  maneu- 
rer  does  not  increase  the  supply  of 
lealth  personnel.  So  you  can  see  what 
he  problem  is,  at  least  in  part. 

Multi-Duties 

In  the  health  professions,  we  have 
ittle  difficulty  getting  people  to  take 
•rofessional  training  if  we  have  the 
eats  in  training  institutions  where 
hey  can  become  prepared.  We  need 
nore  seats  and  the  teaching  staff  to 
nstruct  the  students. 

Another  aspect  of  the  health  man- 
>ower  shortage  is  the  fact  that  pres- 
et manpower  is  not  being  used  effi- 


Medicol  personnel  of  far  ranging  abilities  are  needed  to  man  today's  modern  and  fully 
equipped  intensive  care  unit  (above)  and  operating  room.  Note  the  scrupulous  instruments 
and  technical  devices,  all  requiring  the  knowledgeable  touch  of  the  competent  physician, 
anesthesiologist,  nurse — professions  which  need   intensive  training   and  continuing  study. 


Dr.  Jacob  Koomen  became  Director 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  May, 
1966,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton 
who,  after  17'/z  years,  resigned  this 
position   due  to   ill   health. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Koomen  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  New 
York,     and     was     an     instructor     in 


KOOMEN 


medicine  and  bacteriology  and  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  University  and 
Strong  Hospital  for  five  years. 

In  1954,  Dr.  Koomen  was  assigned 
to  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health 
by  the  Epidemic  Intelligence  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
A  surgeon,  Dr.  Koomen  subsequently 
became  Director  of  Epidemiology  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  in 
1957  received  his  Master's  degree  in 
Public  Health  from  the  UNC  School 
of  Public  Health. 

In  1961  he  became  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Active  in  many  public  health  activ- 
ities, Dr.  Koomen  received  the 
Reynolds  Award  in  1960  for  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  public  health  in 
North  Carolina,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  several  national  and  state 
professional  associations. 

He  is  the  author  and  co-author  of  a 
number  of  publications  in  the  field  of 
epidemiology  and  holds  the  rank  of 
Senior  Surgeon  (R)  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  He  is  currently 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  at  the 
UNC  School  of  Public  Health. 
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Job  completed!  Happy  it's  over,  this  young  man  has  had  proper 
dental  care.  Dentistry  is  another  medical  profession  facing  shortages 
of  qualified  dental  assistants  (left)  and  doctors  of  dentistry. 


In  some  remote  areas  of  North  Carolina,  medical  services  are  sparse.  Medical 
facilities  are  vitally  needed  by  minority  groups,  such  as  this  young  Indian  child 
suffering   with  severe  diarrheal  disease. 


Rehabilitation  is  a  vital  service  of  the  medical  profession.  A  public  health  nurse  (left)  works 
with  an  elderly  stroke  victim.  Other  services  are  more  technical,  such  as  the  audiometer 
test  being  given  to  determine  the  child's   range  of   hearing   (right). 
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ciently.  Doctors  are  having  to  do 
administrative  and  other  tasks  in 
addition  to  providing  the  medical  ser- 
vices for  which  they  have  been  spe- 
cifically trained.  Dentists  are  similar- 
ly burdened.  Hospital  nurses  and 
public  health  nurses  and  other  health 
personnel   have   the   same   problem. 

The  introduction  of  nurses  aides 
and  technicians  in  many  other  health 
fields  to  have  some  of  these  tasks 
assigned  to  them  under  professional 
supervision  is  becoming  one  way  of 
more  efficiently  using  the  present 
health  manpower.  The  training  of 
such  aides  and  health  technicians  is 
a  new  and  important  field  of  endeavor 
for  the  community  colleges,  and  even 
to  train  these  aides  will  take  two  or 
more  years  after  you  get  the  institu- 
tion built  and  staffed. 

Too   Few 

Until  now  we  have  not  mentioned 
Medicare  but  this  massive  program 
must  be  absorbed  and  made  to  work 
with  too  little  time,  too  few  health 
facilities  and  training  institutions  and 
too  few  trained  people  to  do  the  job. 

With  all  its  acknowledged  benefits, 
such  government  action  could  dilute 
the  excellence  of  the  present  medical, 
hospital  and  other  health  care  which 
present  facilities  and  health  person- 
nel can  deliver. 

This  point  is  an  immediate  concern 
of    some   medical    leaders.    Lowell    T. 
Coggeshall,    MD,    Vice    President   of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Chair 
man  of  the  panel  on  Medical  Educa 
tion  at  last  November's  White  House 
Conference    on    Health,    had    this   tc 
say:    "There   is   a  critical  manpowei 
shortage   at  all  levels."   He  said  the 
solution  is  an  adequately  trained  sup 
ply    of    manpower,    even    though   th( 
nation   will   have  to   accept  the  fac 
that  it  can  never  have  enough  physi 
cians.     "Nevertheless,"     he     insisted 
"we  must  increase  the  number  of  med 
ical    schools   and   increase   their   size 
There  is    some    apprehension   that  i:j 
we  aren't  careful  .  .  .  Congress  wil 
put  laws  on  the  books  before  we  cai 
provide   the   manpower   to   carry  ou 
the  programs.  If  that  happens,  thei 
the  alternative  is  crash  programs,  ant 
they  are  always  ill  advised  and  usual 
ly  poorly  conceived." 

N.   C.    Activities 

What  is  North  Carolina  doing  abou 
increasing  the  supply  of  health  man 
power? 

Every  health  profession  has  a  re 
cruitment  program  in  operation  wit 
varying  results,  competing  as  the 
must  with  other  professions  and  voca 
tions,  health  and  non-health  related 

The  activities  and  contributions  o 
Health  Careers  for  North  Carolins 
Inc.,   is   long   range   and   constructiv 


nd  even  now  is  producing  an  upward 
urn   in   the   recruitment  picture. 

Health  training  institutions  and 
gencies  are  maintaining  standards 
nd  assuming  their  share  of  the  re- 
ponsibility  to  provide  health  man- 
ower  trained  and  in  sufficient  num- 
ers  to  meet  our  State's  need  and 
lake  our  proper  contribution  to  the 
eeds  of  the  nation. 

In  summary,  the  American  people 
re  demanding  more  and  better  health 
ervices.  They  want  the  benefits  of 
lodern  science  for  the  promotion  of 
ealth  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

We  need  to  take  an  overview  of 
ealth  manpower  involving  all  the 
ealth  professions  and  occupations  of 
11  levels  of  skill.  This  should  include 
ot  only  traditional  jobs  that  have 
een  denned  by  long  experience  but 
he  emerging,  new  roles  and  positions 
i  the  developing  programs  of  health 
ervice. 

The  main  concern  in  health  man- 
ower  is  not  merely  to  rearrange  the 
resent  health  manpower  pool,  but 
3  materially  enlarge  it. 

The  pressure  of  need  under  which 
;e  have  labored  for  years  has  been 
ubstantially  augmented  by  recent 
evelopments,  particularly  the  ex- 
anded  health  care  for  the  aged  which 
lready  has  had  tremendous  implica- 
ions  for  manpower. 

President  Johnson  in  "Advancing 
he  Nation's  Health,"  his  message  to 
he  89th  Congress  January  7,  1965, 
aid  "We  must  .  .  .  look  to  the  future 
i  planning  to  meet  the  health  man- 
ower  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

"Unmet  health  needs  are  already 
irge.  American  families  are  demand- 
lg  and  expecting  more  and  better 
ealth  services.  ...  If  we  are  to  meet 
ur  future  needs  and  raise  the  health 
f  the  Nation,  we  must  improve  utili- 
ation  of  available  professional  health 
ersonnel;  expand  the  use  and  train- 
ig  of  technicians  and  ancillary 
ealth  workers  through  special 
chools  and  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  Manpower  De- 
elopment  and  Training  programs; 
xpand  and  improve  training  pro- 
rams  for  professional  and  for  sup- 
orting  health  personnel;  plan  ahead 
d  meet  requirements  for  which  the 
?ad  time  is  often  10  years  or  more." 

North  Carolina  must  face  up  to 
his  critical  and  urgent  problem  and 
reate  and  improve  and  enlist  facili- 
ies,  institutions,  training  programs, 
nd  personnel  until  adequate  and 
igh  quality  health  care  is  available 
3  all  our  citizens. 

Who  will  keep  you  well  if  we  have 
ao  few  trained  people  to  meet  the 
ealth  needs  of  our  growing,  expand- 
ng  population? 


Counselor,     doctor,     hygienist — often     the     public     health     nurse  is     the 

only    contact    some    residents    of    mountain    counties    have    with  health 

services.    Administering     to     both     young     and     old,    the    touring  public 

health     nurse     demonstrates     a     dedication     very     few     medical  service 
workers   exceed. 


The  ink  blot  test,  an  invaluable  aid  to  mental  health,  is  given  a 
youngster  by  a  psychiatric  worker.  Community  mental  health  centers 
and  other  special  programs  demand  a  large  number  of  dedicated 
workers  and  already  shortages  exist  in  personnel  to  administer  new 
methods    of    mental    health. 


The  general  practitioner,  foundation  of  community  medical  services  encounter  ever  in- 
creasing appointments  attempting  to  communicate  between  hospital  and  hospital. 
Laboratory  technicians  (right)  are  highly  trained  personnel  necessary  for  the  continuing 
search    for   and   identification   of   disease. 
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The  Moses  H.  Cone  Hospital  in  Greensboro  opened  in  1953.  Presently  there  are  17  de- 
partments within  the  Hospital  and  employment  is  approximately  750  people  in  over  100 
different   occupations. 


MOSES  CONE  OFFERS  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

TO  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  PERSONNEL 

By  Stella  Jones 


The  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  is 
a  424-bed,  short-term,  non-profit,  vol- 
untary hospital.  Its  services  range  in 
scope  from  the  Intensive  Care  Unit 
for  patients  acutely  ill  to  the  Pro- 
gressive Care  Unit  for  patients  who 
require  the  minimal  amount  of 
attention. 

The  hospital  was  established  in 
1911  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Moses  H. 
Cone  by  his  wife,  Bertha  Lindau 
Cone.  Actual  construction  was  not 
begun  until  many  years  later,  and  it 
was  February  25,  1953,  before  the 
hospital  opened  its  doors  for  the  first 
time.  Since  1953  the  hospital  has 
grown  in  size  and  in  the  scope  of 
services  provided.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
well  equipped  community  facilities  in 
the  state. 

Renovation  of  the  laboratory  has 
just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $600,000.  This  more  than 
doubles  the  previous  amount  of  floor 
space  and  greatly  increases  the  labo- 
ratory services  available.  The  radiol- 
ogy department  houses  a  cobalt 
therapy  unit  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  and  other  tumors.  Equipment 
has  been  ordered  for  the  installation 
of  a  cardiopulmonary  laboratory  to 
be  used  in  extensive  diagnoses  of 
heart  patients.   These  are  but  a  few 


of  the  steps  taken  and  being  taken 
at  Moses  Cone  Hospital  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  in 
medicine  today. 

In  all  there  are  17  departments  of 
the  hospital.  Each  serves  a  vital 
function  in  relation  to  the  operation 
of  the  whole  hospital.  It  takes  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  em- 
ployees per  patient  to  keep  the  hospi- 
tal running  smoothly.  This  figure 
means  that  there  are  about  750  em- 
ployees filling  approximately  100  dif- 
ferent job  classifications.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  great,  for  such  a  variety 
of  jobs  insures  a  variety  of  people 
and  a  variety  of  necessary  skills. 
There  is  a  place  for  a  highly  trained 
professional  and  there  is  also  a  place 
for  the  person  with  little  formal  edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  jobs  offer  training 
programs,  and  Moses  Cone  Hospital 
employs  three  full-time,  in-service 
education  instructors  for  this  purpose. 
This  means  that  in  order  to  fill  many 
of  the  hospital  positions  available 
you  need  not  have  had  any  experience 
in  that  type  work. 

Many    Job   Opportunities 

There  is  always  the  much  publi- 
cized need  for  nurses.  There  is,  in 
addition,  a  need  for  persons  to  fill 
jobs  such  as  orderlies,  kitchen  police, 


porters,  tray  girls,  etc.  There  are  jobs 
for  men  and  women.  Age  is  no  real 
deterrent,  for  the  various  job  classifi- 
cations require  different  aged  people. 
Employees  ranging  in  age  from  18  to 
76  years  are  employed  at  Moses  Cone 
Hospital.  There  are  handicapped  em- 
ployees who  are  performing  their 
jobs  and  performing  them  well.  There 
is  also  a  place  in  the  hospital  for  ex- 
servicemen,  who  by  nature  of  their 
military  training  have  acquired  valu- 
able skills. 

The  advantages  of  working  in  a 
hospital  are  many.  Since  hospitals  are 
necessary  to  the  community  there  is 
little  chance  of  suffering  a  reduction 
of  the  work  load  with  its  ensuing 
"lay-off."  Moses  Cone  Hospital  takes 
every  precaution  to  see  that  its  em- 
ployees are  physically  fit  for  their 
jobs.  Prior  to  employment  and  each 
subsequent  year,  employees  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  serological  test  and 
a  chest  X-ray.  Group  hospitalization 
and  life  insurance  is  available  at  a 
low  premium.  The  salary,  sick  leave, 
vacations  and  working  conditions  are 
excellent. 

Moses  Cone  Hospital  also  serves  as 
a  teaching  institution,  for  students 
from  UNC-G  receive  their  practical 
experience  in  the  hospital  under  close 
supervision.  Likewise,  practical  nurs- 
ing students  from  Guilford  Technical 
Institute  also  take  their  practical 
training  at  Moses  Cone  Hospital.  A 
similar  affiliation  is  also  maintained 
with  the  A  &  T  College  School  of 
Nursing.  In  addition  to  these  affilia- 
tions, Moses  Cone  Hospital  itself  of- 
fers three  schools. 

The  School  of  Medical  Technol- 
ogists operated  by  the  laboratory  pro- 
vides a  one-year  course  of  academic 
training  with  actual  work  in  the  lab 
where  more  than  200,000  tests  and 
analyses  are  performed  each  year. 
There  is  also  a  School  for  X-Ray 
Technicians  which  accepts  a  limited 
number  of  graduates  from  accredited 
high  schools  for  a  specialized  24- 
month  training  course.  Last  August  a 
class  for  Operating  Room  Techni- 
cians (O.R.T.'s)  was  established  for 
graduates  of  approved  schools  ofj 
practical  nursing  who  desire  further} 
training  in  operating  room  technique. j 
It  is  hoped  that  these  classes  will 
help  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied operating  room  personnel. 

Volunteers 

In  addition  to  its  employees,  Moses 
Cone  Hospital  has  a  vital  link  with 
the  community  through  its  volunteer 
workers.  During  the  past  year  a  totalj 
of  21,104  hours  was  contributed  byj 
the  volunteers.  Of  this  figure,  12,000 
hours  were  contributed  by  the  Candy 
Stripers  and  Pilots  who  are  the  teen 
age  volunteers. 

(See  MOSES  CONE,  page  33) 
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Patients  Entering  Hospitals  Today 
Have  New  Prospect  of  Recovery  As 
Public  and  Profession  Alike  Adopt 
New  Philosophy  Toward  Mentally  111 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


By  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hargrove 
Commissioner,  N.  C.  Department  of  Mental  Health 


Persons  choosing  a  mental  health 
career  today  are  entering  a  field  of 
work  that  is  dynamic  and  full  of 
hope  and  challenge. 

This   has  not  always  been  so. 

For  a  century,  beginning  with  the 
establishment  in  1856  of  the  first 
State  mental  hospital  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  was 
a  discouraging  problem  of  ever- 
mounting  patient  populations.  In  the 
absence  of  really  effective  treatment 
methods,  patients  remained  in  the 
hospitals  indefinitely  and  the  accumu- 
lation led  to  overcrowding  and  a  con- 
tinuing demand  for  new  buildings  and 
more  beds. 

The  development  of  new  treatment 
methods,  particularly  the  psychotro- 
pic drugs,  brought  about  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  the  established  trend 
toward  rising  hospital  populations 
when  in  1956  the  total  declined 
slightly  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

The  realization  that  mental  illness 
can  be  successfully  treated  has 
brought  many  more  North  Carolin- 
ians to  the  state  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment, an  increasing  number  of 
voluntary  admissions.  Admissions  to 
the  four  hospitals  during  1964-65, 
for  example,  totalled  12,561  as  com- 
pared to  only  4,270  patients  during 
1956-57 — an  increase  of  almost  200 
percent  in  eight  years. 

During  the  same  eight  year  period 
the  average  daily  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  four  hospitals  dropped  by 


almost  1,000  patients.  Patients  are 
being  discharged  to  their  homes  and 
communities  at  a  faster  rate  than 
they  are  being  admitted. 

Bygone  Philosophy 

Patients  entering  our  mental  hos- 
pitals today  have  a  new  prospect 
over  the  "abandon  hope"  philosophy 
of  years  ago.  No  longer  need  they 
be  resigned  to  interminable  years  of 
residence  there.  In  1962,  for  example, 
58  percent  of  patients  discharged  had 
hospital  stays  of  two  months  or  less. 
By  1964,  75  percent  could  expect  to 
leave  within  two  months.  Currently 
the  median  length  of  stay  is  32  days. 

The  state  psychiatric  hospital  of 
today  is  no  longer  the  institution  it 
once  was,  a  haven  or  asylum  of  cus- 
todial care  which  served  to  isolate 
and  segregate  the  mentally  ill  from 
the  eyes  and  consciences  of  society. 

Today  our  State  hospitals  have 
an  entirely  different  role.  The  modern 
psychiatric  facility  in  North  Carolina 
is  a  treatment-oriented  medical  facili- 
ty whose  well  trained  professional 
staff  offers  intensive  therapy  for  both 
acute  and  chronic  patients,  special- 
ized services  for  groups  with  special 
problems  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  services.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  a  part  of  the 
community,  moving  into  an  ever  closer 
relationship  with  the  homes  of  the 
people  it  serves.  No  longer  an  iso- 
lated   "human    warehouse"    of    custo- 
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The  1963  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  creating  a  State  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  a  State  Board 
of  Mental  Health.  The  new  Depart- 
ment was  given  the  responsibility , 
under  medical  leadership,  for  co- 
ordinating and  directing  all  mental 
health  programs  and  facilities  in  the 
State,  including  local  community 
mental  health  centers  and  clinics,  four 
regional  state  mental  hospitals  and 
four  residential  centers  for  mentally 
retarded,  and  special  programs  for 
alcoholics,  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren, and  mentally  ill  inmates  of  the 
State  Prisons  system.  Certain  licens- 
ing responsibilities  are  also  included. 

At  the  State  level  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Department  eight  ad- 
ministrative positions  are  established 


by  law.  They  include  the  positions  of 
commissioner  of  mental  health,  gen- 
eral business  manager  and  five  deputy 
directors.  One  deputy  director  has 
responsibility  for  all  retardation  pro- 
grams, including  the  four  residential 
centers  as  well  as  community  pro- 
grams. A  deputy  director  serves  each 
of  four  mental  health  regions  of  the 
State:  western,  north  central,  south 
central  and  eastern,  each  containing 
a  regional  mental  hospital  and  a 
number  of  community  mental  health 
programs. 

The  cotnmissioner  of  mental  health 
also  administers  programs  in  profes- 
sional education  and  training,  re- 
search, statistics,  mental  health  edu- 
cation, professional  services  and  plan- 
ning. 


dial  care,  it  is  developing  into  a 
dynamic  link  in  a  network  of  in- 
patient and  outpatient  services 
which  seeks  to  provide  a  program 
of  continuous,  comprehensive  psychia- 
tric care  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

For   Mentally    Retarded 

In  addition  to  the  mental  hospitals, 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Mental  Health  operates  four  resi- 
dential centers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded located  in  Morganton,  Butner, 
Kinston  and  Goldsboro. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  deficiency 
of  intellectual  capacity  usually  pres- 
ent at  birth  and  often  associated 
with  severe  physical  disability.  It  is 
a  problem  different  in  many  ways 
from  mental  illness  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions is  not  reversible,  even  with 
the  most  intensive  treatment.  For 
this  reason  the  encouraging  increase 
in  discharges  and  reduction  of  patient 
population  which  has  occurred  in  the 
mental  hospitals  has  not  taken  place 
in  the  State  centers  for  retarded. 

Since  1962,  for  example,  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  in  patients  under 
care  in  the  State  centers  for  re- 
tarded has  been  noted.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  attributable  to  additional 
beds.  Western  Carolina  Center  in 
Morganton,  with  600  beds,  opened  in 
1963.  Several  new  cottages  were  built 
at  O'Berry  Center  in  Goldsboro. 

In  the  retardation  centers,  admis- 
sions are  rising,  discharges  are  not 
keeping  pace  and  the  retarded  popu- 
lation is  therefore  growing.  That 
there  is  still  an  unmet  need  for  resi- 
dential care  is  evidenced  by  sizeable 
waiting  lists  which  exist  at  all  of  the 
State's  centers. 

As  North  Carolina  communities  are 
able  to  develop  more  resources,  such 
as  special  education  classes,  sheltered 
workshops,  rehabilitation  houses,  and 
day  care  centers,  it  is  expected  that 
more  and  more  of  our  mildly  retarded 


children  will  be  able  to  remain  at 
home.  However,  normal  growth  of 
the  general  population  along  with  de- 
creased infant  mortality  is  bringing 
increasing  numbers  of  severely  re- 
tarded and  multiply  handicapped 
children  into  the  State  centers.  In 
response  the  four  facilities  will  in- 
creasingly become  centers  for  long 
term  intensive  care  of  the  severely 
handicapped.  There  will  at  the  same 
time  be  fewer  of  the  mildly  and  mod- 
erately retarded,  who  have  a  better 
chance  of  returning  to  the  community. 
But  even  in  working  with  the 
severely  handicapped,  the  staffs  of  the 
centers  reject  a  custodial  philosophy 
of  care.  There  is  a  growing  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation,  education  and  train- 
ing within  the  limits  of  each  retarded 
resident's  capacity.  Dedicated  staff 
personnel  work  with  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  an  air  of  optimism.  The  ob- 
jective of  North  Carolina's  mental 
retardation  centers  is  to  help  each 
individual  resident  develop  to  his 
maximum  capacity  and  to  become  as 
happy  and  as  self-sufficient  as  his 
handicaps  will  allow. 

Remarkable  Growth 

Accompanying  the  expansion  of 
services  to  the  hospitalized  mentally 
ill  and  retarded  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  mental 
health  services  through  the  community 
mental  health  clinics. 

At  present,  34  community  mental 
health  clinics  and  17  satellite  pro- 
grams provide  service  coverage  to  51 
counties  in  the  state.  Considering  that 
at  the  close  of  1961  there  were  only 
12  clinics  and  11  satellite  programs, 
this  is  a  remarkable  rate  of  growth. 

Patients  under  care  in  the  mental 
health  clinics  totalled  more  than 
22,000  during  fiscal  1965,  compared 
with  only  8,356  patients  seen  in  the 
clinics  during  1962. 

The   Department  of  Mental  Health 


is  committed  under  its  Comprehensive 
Mental  Health  Plan  to  participate 
with  Federal  and  local  governments 
in  constructing  new  comprehensive 
mental  health  centers  in  27  areas  of 
the  State,  each  comprising  a  popula- 
tion base  of  between  75,000  and 
200,000  people.  This  expansion  is 
projected  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  but  will  eventually  require  the 
services  of  scores  of  additional  trained 
personnel,  particularly  psychiatrists, 
social  workers,  psychologists  and 
mental  health  nurses. 

The  community  mental  health  center 
is  staffed  by  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists and  social  workers,  each 
contributing  his  unique  skills  within 
the  context  of  the  "team  approach." 
Typically  a  psychiatrist  serves  as 
director  of  the  center  and  assumes 
medical  responsibility  for  the  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  afforded. 
The  psychiatric  social  worker  assumes 
responsibility  for  coordination  with 
other  community  agencies  and  pro- 
vides the  social  history  for  the 
patient.  The  clinical  psychologist 
administers  intelligence  tests  and  pro- 
jective techniques  of  personality 
evaluation  as  indicated.  All  team 
members  in  conference  with  each 
other  and  with  representatives  of 
allied  agencies  when  appropriate, 
arrive  at  a  diagnosis  and  treatment 
recommendation.  The  patient  is  then 
assigned  to  a  member  of  the  team 
for  treatment,  while  family  members 


Of  the  more  than  10,000  patients  dis- 
charged from  State  hospitals  last  year, 
many  are  referred  to  the  outpatient  clinic 
for  followup  care  and  maintenance  of  drug 
dosage.  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services 
provide  continuous  phychiatric  care. 
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ire  counseled  by  another  worker. 
\iter  certain  treatment  objectives 
ire  reached,  referral  of  the  patient  to 
mother  agency  may  be  made. 

In  addition  to  direct  services  to 
jatients,  the  centers  increasingly  of- 
fer consultation  to  other  professional 
lisciplines  who  meet  with  mental 
lealth  problems  in  their  professional 
pursuits  and  who  can  be  helped  to 
leal  more  effectively  with  this  aspect 
>f  their  work.  Among  the  principal 
groups  using  mental  health  consul- 
;ation  are  teachers,  general  practition- 
ers, public  health  nurses,  and  welfare 
:aseworkers. 

Further  indirect  service  to  adults 
md  children  is  offered  by  community 
nental  health  personnel  in  the  pro- 
vision of  information  and  education 
services  to  the  general  public  and 
nservice  training  for  professional 
groups.  Thousands  of  hours  of  pro- 
fessional time  is  devoted  to  these 
;hree  major  types  of  community 
services  by  mental  health  center 
workers,  in  addition  to  their  treat- 
nent  function. 

More  Personnel  Needed 

To  carry  on  all  the  far  ranging 
work  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health — operation  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals, the  centers  for  retarded,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and 
)ther  special  programs — demands  a 
arge  and  dedicated  corps  of  person- 


HARGROVE 

When  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  was  established  in  1963,  Dr. 
Eugene  A.  Hargrove,  who  had  been 
director  of  the  Hospital  Board  of 
Control  since  1958,  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  new  State 
agency. 

A  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Dr.     Hargrove     holds     AB     and     MD 


degrees  from  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  performed  his  internship  at  the 
General  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colorado 
and  his  residency  in  psychiatry  at  the 
Clarkson  Hospital,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
From  1947-48  Dr.  Hargrove  was  a 
Fellow  in  Psychiatry  at  the  Institute 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania   from   1948-50. 

He  was  certified  as  a  Diplomate  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry 
and  Neurology  in  1950. 

The    Mental    Health    Commissioner 
has    had    teaching    experience    at    the 
schools  of  medicine  at  the  universities 
of      Pennsylvania,      California      and 
North  Carolina. 

Member  of  nearly  a  dozen  profes- 
sional associations  and  organizations, 
Dr.  Hargrove  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  author  of  a  book,  "The  Practice 
of  Psychiatry  in  General  Hospitals," 
and  numerous  papers  on  psychiatric 
studies. 


Psychiatric  nursing  affiliations  exist  in 
each  of  the  State  psychiatric  hospitals, 
allowing  undergraduate  student  nurses  from 
hospital  nursing  schools  statewide  to  re- 
ceive part  of  their  training  in  a  psychiatric 
setting.  For  physicians,  fully  approved 
three-year  residency  programs  are  in  op- 
eration  in  two  psychiatric   hospitals. 


nel.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  our 
personnel  possess  the  required  dedi- 
cation in  liberal  measure.  But  even 
though  we  currently  employ  roughly 
6,800  persons  in  all  phases  of  mental 
health  work,  a  great  many  more 
personnel  are  needed,  particularly 
those  directly  responsible  for  patient 
care  and  treatment. 

In  the  psychiatric  hospitals,  for 
example,  we  are  setting  as  a  goal 
the  achievement  of  full  accreditation 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  In  order  to 
achieve  accreditation  standards  in 
personnel,  we  estimate  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  trained  personnel 
will  be  needed: 

Psychiatrists  21 

Psychologists  23 

Registered  Nurses  365 

Social  Workers  99 

Rehab.  Workers  72 

Dentists  3 

In  addition  many  more  ancillary 
personnel  —  laboratory  technicians, 
medical  records  assistants,  X-ray 
technicians  and  others — will  be  needed 
to  achieve  accreditation  and  the 
accompanying  improvement  in  patient 
care  and  treatment  which  will  result. 
While  these  positions  are  not  cur- 
rently budgeted,  they  will  be  included 
in  the  next  biennial  budget  request 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

Many  more  professional  workers 
will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  staff 
the  new  and  expanded  network  of 
community  mental  health  centers.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  total  of  80  psychi- 
atrists, 80  social  workers,  and  80 
psychologists  will  eventually  be 
needed  to  provide  treatment  teams 
in    each    of    the    community    centers. 


Many  of  the  larger  centers  serving 
more  heavily  populated  areas  will 
need  to  employ  several  treatment 
teams. 

In  the  mental  retardation  centers, 
urgent  personnel  needs  are  for 
more  doctors,  psychologists,  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists, 
nurses,  recreators,  teachers  and  cot- 
tage parents. 

To  Train  Its  Own 

Throughout  the  mental  health  field 
the  key  to  better  patient  care  is  more 
and  better  trained  personnel.  Patient/ 
personnel  ratios  are  still  much  too 
high,  although  it  is  a  tribute  to  pres- 
ent personnel  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  under  limitations  of 
staff  time. 

The  question  which  comes  to  mind 
next  is,  "Where  are  the  additional 
professional  personnel  to  be  found?" 
Trained  mental  health  manpower  is 
in  critically  short  supply  all  over  the 
country. 

As  one  answer  to  the  manpower 
shortage,  the  Department  is  seeking 
to  "grow  our  own"  personnel  through 
training  programs  carried  on  either 
within  the  State  mental  health  system 
or  in  collaboration  with  academic 
institutions.  Following  are  some 
examples  of  these  training  programs. 

Fully  approved  3-year  residency 
training  programs  are  in  operation 
in  two  of  the  four  psychiatric 
hospitals.  Currently  32  physicians  are 
taking  their  psychiatric  training  in 
these  programs.  Experience  shows 
that  many  of  these  residents  will 
continue  to  work  within  the  State 
mental  health  system  upon  completion 
of  training. 
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A  research  psychiatrist  and  his  assistant  work  to  close  some  of  the  gaps  in  knowledge  about  mental  illness  which  still  exist,  frustrating 
efforts  at  cure  and  prevention  (left).  In  service  training  programs  (right  photo)  for  all  mental  health  employees  provide  each  with  the 
opportunity  for  furthering  self-development  and  keeping  up  with  new  concepts  and  advances  in  the  field.  Hospitals  and  centers  for 
retarded    have    continuing    education    programs    for    aides,    attendants   and   cottage   parents. 


Serving  four  admission  areas  in  North  Carolina  and  administered  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Mental  Health  are  John  Umstead  Hospital 
in  Butner  (upper  left);  Broughton  Hospital,  Morganton;  Cherry  Hospital,  Goldsboro  (bottom  left);  and  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Raleigh. 
Patients  admitted  to  the  four  hospitals  during  1964-65  totalled  over  12,500.  Also  there  are  presently  34  community  mental  health  clinics 
in  the  State  in  which   patients  under  care   in   fiscal   1965   totalled   over   22,000. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 


Psychiatric  nursing  affiliations 
:xist  in  each  of  the  psychiatric  hos- 
jitals,  allowing  undergraduate  stu- 
lent  nurses  from  hospital  nursing 
ichools  all  over  North  Carolina  to 
■eceive  part  of  their  training  in  a 
)sychiatric  setting.  Many  of  these 
students  return  after  graduation  to 
ill  positions  as  staff  nurses  in  one 
>f  the  State  facilities. 

For  graduate  nurses,  a  program  of 
)eriodic  postgraduate  seminars  is 
leld,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
iniversity    school   of   nursing. 

Mental  health  facilities  have  devel- 
>ped  into  field  training  resources  for 
)sychiatric  social  work  students.  Stu- 
lents  in  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  are 
issigned  field  work  placements  in  a 
lumber  of  the  Department's  inpatient 


Mental  hospitals  have  had  to  develop  a 
wide  range  of  medical  services.  Here  a 
physical  therapist  works  with  a  paralysis 
victim. 


units  and  in  several  of  the  community 
mental  health  clinics. 

A  number  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  provide  training  for 
the  mental  health  disciplines,  includ- 
ing graduate  students  in  psychology; 
psychiatric  social  work;  and  psychi- 
atric residents. 

In-service  training  programs  for 
all  employees  provide  each  one  the 
opportunity  for  furthering  self- 
development  and  keeping  abreast  of 
new  concepts  and  advances  in  the 
field.  Hospitals  and  centers  for  re- 
tarded have  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  aides,  attendants  and 
cottage  parents.  Appreciation  of  the 
value  of  these  workers  as  they  inter- 
act with  patients  has  led  to  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  develop 
further  their  therapeutic  potential. 
Training  programs  for  aides  and  cot- 
tage parents  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated  and  comprehensive  under 
the  stimulus  of  federal  grant  funds 
being  utilized  for  their  development. 

In-service  training  programs  for 
other  professional  staff  members,  in- 
cluding workshops,  seminars  and 
visiting  lecture  series  are  held 
regularly  in  all  Departmental  facili- 
ties. 

Work-Study  Programs 

Another  potentially  rewarding  effort 
is  the  work  study  program  begun  at 
Dorothea  Dix  and  John  Umstead 
Hospitals  in  collaboration  with  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  College, 
North  Carolina  State  University  and 
St.  Augustine's  College.  Participating 
students  work  part-time  in  the  hos- 
pitals while  pursuing  their  academic 
programs,  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment bearing  nine-tenths  of  the  cost. 

North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  well-supported  program  of 
educational  loans,  administered  by 
the  Medical  Care  Commission,  for 
medical  and  related  studies,  including 


mental  health  related  fields.  These 
include  medicine,  nursing,  social  work, 
clinical  psychology  and  occupational 
therapy.  The  loans  are  usually  repaid 
by  exchanging  one  year  of  paid  serv- 
ice within  the  State  mental  health 
system  for  each  year  of  scholarship 
support,  but  they  may  be  repaid 
directly  with  interest. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  are  attempting  to  attract 
and  keep  competent,  trained  person- 
nel within  the  mental  health  field. 
Programs  of  recruitment  and  training 
will  have  to  continue  to  grow  and 
creative  new  approaches  to  the  man- 
power problem  must  be  tried  if  the 
needs  of  North  Carolina's  mentally 
ill  and  retarded  for  better  care  and 
treatment  are  to  be  met. 


Familiar  to  the  public's  concept  of  psy- 
chiatry, a  counseling  interview  is  held. 
Here  a  patient  meets  with  members  of  the 
treatment    team. 
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Mentally  Retarded  Children  Need 

Special  People,  Special  Services 

By  Dr.  J.  Iverson  Riddle,  Superintendent 
Western  Carolina  Center 


Western  Carolina  Center  is  the 
State's  newest  residential  facility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
handicapped  children.  Its  basic  ap- 
proach to  children  encompasses  the 
realization  that  children  must  remain 
with  their  parents,  or  as  close  to 
them  as  possible,  if  they  are  to  grow 
to  their  maximum  both  mentally  and 
physically.  The  Center's  goal  is  to 
return  as  many  patients  as  possible 
to  their  homes  and  communities.  For 
those  who  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  handicap  cannot  return  home, 
the  goal  is  to  help  them  to  be  as 
happy  as  possible  day  by  day. 

The  Center  serves  the  western  30 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
striving  daily  to  be  a  part  of  each 
area  and  community  with  which  it 
works.  There  is  no  wal]  surrounding 


it,  visible  or  invisible.  Visiting  is 
actively  encouraged.  In  keeping  with 
this  policy,  there  are  no  visiting 
hours  or  regulations.  Visitors  are 
asked  to  sign  a  log  so  that  the  staff 
may  know  which  children  are  not 
being  visited.  In  these  cases,  volun- 
teers arrange  to  visit  in  order  that 
no  child  will  feel  lonely  or  neglected. 

The  staff  now  numbers  340  and  is 
composed  of  physicians,  nurses,  secre- 
taries, business  personnel,  mainte- 
nance crews,  occupational  therapists, 
physical  therapists,  food  handlers, 
school  teachers,  recreators,  rehabili- 
tation counselors,  industrial  thera- 
pists, psychologists,  and  social  work- 
ers. The  Center  also  has  the  services 
of  a  fulltime  chaplain. 

The  recreators  help  the  entire  staff 
to  realize  that  play  is  the  language 


North  Carolina's  newest  residential  facility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  handicapped  children,  Western  Carolina  Center  serves  30  western 
Tarheel  counties. 


of  childhood,  and  that  it  is  often  only 
through  play  that  children  can  be 
reached.  Volunteer  groups  as  well  as 
individuals  have  helped  supply  toys 
A  project  has  been  proposed  whereby 
volunteer  craftsmen  from  the  sur- 
rounding furniture  industries  car 
gather  at  the  Center  in  a  special 
workshop  to  fabricate  special  toys  foi 
special  children. 

Trained  At  Center 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  tasks 
has  been  the  recruitment  of  staff  foi 
the  new  facility.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  personnel  in  the  field  on  bott 
the  professional  and  subprofessional 
levels.  No  matter  how  competent  those 
who  are  recruited  happen  to  be,  they 
still  must  be  trained  to  work  witli 
mentally  handicapped  youngsters.  The 
local  and  area  Employment  Security 
agencies  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Center's  staff  in  both  the  location 
and  training  of  staff.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  cottage  parents  (at- 
tendants) have  been  trained  at  the 
Center  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
Employment  Security  Commission, 
using  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  as  the  training  vehicle. 
The  cottage  parent  trainees  were 
located,  and  in  classes  of  15  to  20 
were  trained  for  400  hours.  The 
trainees  were  carefully  screened  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  training.  Of 
the  225  who  were  trained,  approxi- 
mately 170  remain  on  the  job  aftei 
nearly  three  years.  The  turnover  rate 
has,  therefore,  been  about  "0  percent. 
The  staff  is  now  studying  records  oi 
those  who  have  left,  in  order  to  gair 
a  better  understanding  of  the  various 
factors  that  influence  the  turnovei 
rate. 

Most  Pressing  Problem 

The  Center  faces  many  problems  as 
it  seeks  new  means  for  providing 
service  for  western  North  Carolina': 
mentally  handicapped  children.  Th« 
most   pressing   problem   is   the  short 


Buildings  at  Western  Carolina  Center  are  modern,  well  equipped  and  the  grounds  are  spacious.  Over  340  persons  are  employed  at  the 
attractive  institution,  but  already  it  is  facing  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  personnel.  Special  training  is  required  to  qualify  individuals 
to  work  with   handicapped  children. 
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ige  of  personnel.  On  some  shifts,  one 
ottage  parent  may  be  called  on  to 
:are  for  72  children.  Very  often  the 
:ottage  parent  works  with  as  many 
is  36  children.  Additional  personnel 
vould  make  it  possible  to  offer  the 
cind  of  treatment  programs  that 
;hese  children  need  and  deserve.  An 
ncrease  in  personnel  would  be  a 
sound  investment  for  the  people  of 
tforth  Carolina.  It  has  been  calculated 
;hat  when  a  child  is  returned  to  his 
community  from  a  residential  facility, 
;here  is  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of 
nore  than  $100,000. 

Winning  over  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  new  programs  is  always 
i  busy  task  for  staff  members.  Be- 
:ause  of  fears  and  lack  of  knowledge, 
nany  of  the  parents  remain  at  a 
listance.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
nake  visiting  more  enjoyable  for 
;he  parents  and  their  child.  They 
nust  be  encouraged  to  actively  sup- 
port programs  for  all  handicapped 
children. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  faced 
jy  those  working  with  mentally 
landicapped  children  is  that  of  "seg- 
nentation  of  service."  We  are  be- 
coming more  aware  each  day  that 
;hese  children  are  multiply  handi- 
capped, and,  consequently,  require 
services  from  many  people  of  special 
;raining  and  experience.  There  is  a 
nultitude  of  agencies  and  profession- 
als becoming  involved  in  the  field, 
rhere  must  be  more  effort  made 
toward  working  together,  as  well  as 
sharing  information  and  services. 
Agency  boundaries  must  be  relaxed  if 
a  closer  relationship  among  those 
wishing  to  give  services  is  to  be 
developed. 

The  Staff  hopes  visitors  to  the 
Morganton  area  will  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  the  Western  Carolina  Center. 

COMMENTS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
The  articles  published  in  this  spe- 
cial health-service  edition  of  the  ESC 
Quarterly  give  us  the  history,  growth 
and  needs  of  North  Carolina's  major 
private  and  public  medical  institu- 
tions. 

The  shortage  of  trained  workers  in 
the  health  service  industry  has  caused 
a  sincere  and  growing  concern  among 
professional  people,  educators,  state 
and  federal  agencies.  It  is  evident 
that  training  programs  for  health  and 
related  professions  need  to  be  expand- 
ed, and  a  great  deal  of  public  aware- 
ness, especially  among  our  young 
people,  needs  to  exist  about  the  short- 
age and  the  opportunities  caused  by 
it.  Whether  enough  national  empha- 
sis can  be  brought  to  bear,  or  whether 
enough  state  and  local  initiative  can 
be  generated  to  cope  with  the  imbal- 
ance of  worker  supply  and  demand 
is  yet  to  be  seen. 


Medical    technologist    in    the    Bacteriology    Laboratory    studying    the    sensitivity 
of  bacteria   to   various  antibiotics. 


Medical  Technologists  Perform 

Hundreds  of  Laboratory  Tasks 

By  Sarah  Sands,  M.T.(ASCP) 
N.  C.  Society  of  Medical  Technologists 


Today  the  need  for  young  people 
in  the  field  of  medical  science  is  at 
its  highest  peak  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Medical  technology  is  one 
of  the  newer  para-medical  fields,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fastest  growing  of  the  professions 
which    compose    the    medical    team. 

The  hospital  patient  may  know  the 
medical  technologist  only  as  the  girl 
or  boy  "who  took  my  blood."  But 
the  medical  technologists  play  a  much 
greater  role  in  the  life-and-death 
drama  which  occurs  in  hospitals,  phy- 
sicians' offices  and  research  labora- 
tories. They  carefully  and  accurately 
perform  hundreds  of  laboratory  pro- 
cedures which  ferret  out  the  cause  of 
a  pathological  condition  or  identifies 
the  offender  in  an  infectious  disease. 
The  results  of  the  tests  performed 
in  the  laboratory  on  body  fluids  and 
tissues  provide  the  clues  to  functional 
changes  brought  about  by  disease. 
Test  results  may  reveal  the  existence 
of  a  disease  which  was  unsuspected 
by  the  physician  or  the  patient.  Often 
the  tests  are  emergency  procedures 
such  as  the  preparation  of  blood  for 
a  transfusion,  the  determination  of  a 
blood  sugar  level  on  a  diabetic,  or 
the  preparation  of  a  quick  frozen 
paper  thin  section  of  tumor  tissue  for 
examination  by  the  pathologist  who 
reports  his  findings  to  the  waiting 
surgeon.  Anytime  during  the  day  or 
night   the   medical   technologists   may 


be  called  upon  to  run  a  series  of  stud- 
ies on  an  infant  to  determine  if  he 
has  an  Rh  problem  which  may  re- 
quire an  exchange  transfusion  or  to 
study  a  spinal  fluid  to  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  cause  of  spinal  meningitis. 

Fact  Finding  Tests 

The  medical  technologists  run  a 
battery  of  fact  finding  tests  often 
using  highly  complicated  precision 
instruments.  The  chemical  procedures 
executed  may  indicate  liver  damage, 
kidney  malfunction,  abnormal  salt 
and  mineral  concentrations  in  the 
body,  the  blood  level  of  a  drug  follow- 
ing therapy,  the  presence  of  alcohol 
and  many  other  anomalous  conditions. 
They  type  and  cross-match  blood  for 
transfusions  and  identify  complicat- 
ing blood  antigens  and  antibodies  in 
transfusion  reactions.  They  isolate 
and  identify  bacteria  which  cause 
infections  and  run  a  variety  of  tests 
on  serum  that  indicate  infectious 
processes.  They  cut  tissue  sections 
transparently  thin  so  the  pathologist 
may  study  them  for  abnormal  cells 
such  as  those  that  occur  in  cancer. 
They  count  and  study  blood  cells  and 
carry  out  many  hematological  studies 
which  aid  in  the  detection  of  blood 
diseases  such  as  leukemia.  They  run 
urinalysis  and  search  for  blood  and 
intestinal  parasites.  They  perform 
electrocardiograms  for  the  detection 
of    abnormal    cardiac    impulses    and 
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Using    a    Microtome    in    the    Histology    lab, 
a  medical  technologist  cuts  tissue  sections. 


electroencephalograms  for  the  deter- 
mination of  brain  wave   patterns. 

In  recent  years  many  medical  re- 
search laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished and  efforts  have  been  concen- 
trated on  determining  the  cause,  cure 
and  prevention  of  all  types  of  patho- 
logical conditions.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  each  new  medical  and  scien- 
tific journal,  the  medical  technologists 
find  that  new  procedures  have  been 
developed  and  improved  methods  for 
laboratory  studies  have  been  devised. 
The  variety  of  tests  are  numerous 
and  oftentimes  the  procedures  are 
very  complicated,  but  the  results  of 
such  tests  are  great  aids  in  the  early 
and  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease. 
The  practice  of  modern  medicine 
would  be  impossible  without  depend- 
able  laboratory   tests. 

Though  the  profession  of  medical 
technology  had  an  humble  beginning, 


the  need  and  demand  for  the  labora- 
tory worker  has  increased  greatly 
and  the  individuals  presently  in  this 
field  must  be  highly  trained  and 
skilled  to  understand  and  carry  out 
these   laboratory  procedures. 

First    School    at    Johns    Hopkins 

Before  World  War  I  most  physi- 
cians did  the  small  amount  of  labora- 
tory work  required  on  their  patients. 
As  medical  knowledge  widened,  new- 
er and  more  elaborate  procedures 
were  developed  and  physicians  no 
longer  had  the  time  to  perform  ade- 
quate laboratory  studies;  thus  they 
began  to  train  assistants  for  this 
work.  Perhaps  the  first  "school"  for 
training  these  assistants  was  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  develop- 
ment of  subsequent  schools  of  train- 
ing reflected  the  growing  recognition 
of  doctors  throughout  the  country 
for  the  need  of  laboratory  studies  in 
their  medical  practice.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  approximately  800 
approved  schools  of  medical  tech- 
nology in  the  United  States.  The 
schools  are  located  in  various  clin- 
ical pathology  laboratories  of  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  throughout 
the  country  and  many  of  them  are 
affiliated  with  a  college  or  university 
in  a  degree  program. 

The  approved  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  medical  technologists  are 
operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In 
1928  The  American  Society  of  Clin- 
ical Pathologists  established  the 
Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Tech- 
nologists to  certify  qualified  person- 
nel in  this  profession.  Medical  tech- 
nologists and  pathologists  serve  on 
this  Board  which  examines  and  cer- 
tifies graduates  of  medical  technology 
schools.  A  Board  of  Schools  of  Medi- 
cal Technology  to  institute  the  edu- 
cational standards  for  the  training  of 
medical  technologists  was  also  organ- 
ized.    The     schools    which     meet    the 


standards  set  up  by  these  Boards 
receive  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  are  known  as  AMA- 
approved  schools  of  medical  tech- 
nology. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  15 
AMA-approved  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  medical  technologists.  They  are 
located  in  Asheville,  Chapel  Hill, 
Charlotte,  Concord,  Durham,  Gastonia, 
Greensboro,  High  Point,  Raleigh, 
Wilmington    and    Winston-Salem. 

To  qualify  for  the  12  consecutive 
months  of  training  in  an  AMA-ap- 
proved school  of  medical  technology 
a  student  must  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  college  background 
which  includes  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  90  semester  hours  with  a 
minimum  of  16  semester  hours  in 
chemistry,  16  semester  hours  in  the 
biological  sciences  and  3  semester 
hours  in  math.  Some  schools  for 
training  medical  technologists  require 
that  their  students  have  a  college  de- 
gree before  entering  their  clinical 
year  of  training.  Advanced  courses 
in  chemistry,  biology,  math  and  phy- 
sics are  strongly  advised.  Recom- 
mended electives  include  a  broad  gen- 
eral education  in  English,  the  social 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities. 

National  Examination 

After  the  completion  of  college 
studies  and  the  year  of  clinical  train- 
ing the  students  must  pass  the  na- 
tional examination  given  by  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists.  The  Registry  is  the  only 
qualifying  board  for  medical  tech- 
nologists recognized  by  professional 
groups  such  as  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Clinical  Pathologists,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and 
other    authoritative    medical    groups. 


A    medical   technologist   collects   a   blood    sample    (left),    and    manipulates    an    advance    microscope.    These   technicians   must    be    highly    skilled    and 
there    are     15     AMA-approved    schools    to    qualify    medical    technologists    in    North    Carolina    requiring    T2    months   of   consecutive    training. 
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SANDS 

Since  1961  Sarah  Sands  has  served 
is  a  full  time  Associate  Professor  in 
he  Department  of  Biology,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro, 
'n  addition  to  her  regular  teaching 
luties,  she  has  been  engaged  in  re- 
search work  concerning  bacterio- 
jhages  of  certain  bacteria  of  medical 
nterest.  The  research  studies  have 
>een  supported  through  grants  from 
he  National   Science   Foundation. 

A  graduate  of  Salem  College  in 
1945,  Miss  Sands  completed  training 
n  the  School  of  Medical  Technology, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
rVinston-Salem,  and  obtained  a  Mas- 
er's  degree  in  Bacteriology  at  the 
Medical  Units,  University  of  Ten- 
lessee,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

She  instructed  in  the  Department  of 
3athology  and  Bacteriology  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Medical 
School,  1950-1953,  and  subsequently 
spent  six  months  with  a  research 
earn  in  Japan.  Miss  Sands  returned 
:o  North  Carolina  in  1958  to  teach  at 
he  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
jrreensboro  and  has  been  associated 
vith  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
Moses  Cone  Memorial  Hospital. 


The  successful  completion  of  train- 
ing and  attaining  competent  Regis- 
try examination  scores  indicate  that 
the  students  are  qualified  profession- 
ally as  laboratory  technologists  and 
are  identified  as  Registered  Medical 
Technologists  who  are  entitled  to  use 
the  letters  MT(ASCP)  after  their 
name. 

Newer    Specialties 

There  are  several  areas  of  certifi- 
cation for  specialties  related  to  med- 
ical technology.  Different  examina- 
tions and  different  educational  back- 
grounds are  required  for  the  various 
specialties.  In  bacteriology  and  chem- 
istry, board  certification  is  available 
to  college  graduates  who  have  ma- 
jored in  bacteriology  or  chemistry  and 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  expe- 
rience in  that  field  or  who  have  ob- 
tained a  Master's  Degree  in  one  of 
these  sciences.  Blood  banking  is  an- 
other area  of  specialization  and  this 
requires  an  additional  year  of  train- 
ing after  certification  as  an  MT 
(ASCP).  Among  the  newer  special- 
ties are  cytotechnology,  the  study  of 
exfoliative  cells  of  the  body  in  the 
detection  of  abnormal  cells  which 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  cancer, 
and  nuclear  medical  technology  which 
involves  the  use  of  radioisotopes  in 
the  study  of  vital  functions. 

Among  the  many  well  recognized 
scientific  journals  available  are  two 
which  specifically  provide  information 
to  the  medical  technologists.  The 
Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pa- 
thologists publishes  and  distributes 
the  Technical  Bulletin  of  the  Regis- 
try of  Medical  Technologists  to  all 
registrants.  The  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Technology  is  published  by 
the  American  Society  of  Medical 
Technologists,  an  organization  which 
was  established  in  1933  by  registered 
medical   technologists. 

Annually   the   American   Society  of 


Medical  Technologists  convenes  for 
a  week  of  workshops  and  refresher 
courses.  They  hear  scientific  lectures 
by  outstanding  investigators  in  the 
various  phases  of  laboratory  medicine 
and  participate  in  scientific  discus- 
sions as  well  as  present  papers  on 
original  work.  These  educational  pro- 
grams are  also  promoted  through 
state,  district  and  local  medical  tech- 
nology organizations  to  help  the 
medical  technologists  keep  abreast  of 
the  many  advances  in  the  ever  pro- 
gressing field  of  clinical  medicine. 
The  North  Carolina  Society  of  Med- 
ical Technologists  holds  a  fall  sem- 
inar and  spring  convention  each  year. 
These  professional  organizations 
are  devised  to  promote  the  profes- 
sion of  medical  technology,  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  and  ideals  of 
this  profession,  to  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing means  of  education  for  lab- 
oratory personnel  and  to  aid  in  re- 
cruiting and  encouraging  young 
people  to  enter  this  profession. 
Scholarships  are  available  through 
state  and  national  organizations  and 
from  federal  funds  to  assist  these 
students  with  expenses  during  their 
training. 

Shortage  of  MT  Personnel 

There  are  over  37,000  ASCP  Reg- 
istered Medical  Technologists  in  the 
U.  S.  today.  Approximately  10,000 
of  these  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Medical  Technology 
and  the  total  membership  in  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  Medical 
Technologists  exceeds  200  this  year. 
Though  membership  in  these  organi- 
zations has  grown  tremendously  in 
recent  years,  there  are  far  from 
enough  Registered  Medical  Technolo- 
gists to  meet  the  need  and  demand 
in  the  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
U.  S.  A  recent  survey  of  medical  per- 
sonnel in  North  Carolina  revealed 
(See    MED    TECH,    page   33) 


The  scientific  skills  of  bacteriology  study  (left)  and  the  technical  methods  of  chemistry  (right)  come  under  the  adroit  hands  of  the 
trained  technologist.  Certification  for  registered  medical  technologists  is  available  in  newer  specialties  such  as  chemistry  and  bacteriology. 
To  certify,  a  technologist  must  hold  a  master's  degree   in   one  of  the    fields  or  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  with  one  year  experience. 
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FEDERAL-STATE  FUNDS  CONSTRUCTED 

240  HOSPITAL  PROJECTS  SINCE  1947 


created  as  an  agency  to  serve  hospi- 
tals and  related  medical  facilities  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  Board 
of  Education  is  related  to  public 
schools  and  the  Highway  Commission 
to  the  State's  road  system.  The  Com- 
mission is  broadly  responsible  for 
three  main  programs:  (1)  The  con- 
struction   of   medical    facilities    using 


By  William  F.  Henderson 
Executive  Secretary,  N.  C.  Medical  Care  Commission 


With  stimulus  from  federal  funds 
available  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
inaugurated  in  the  mid-40's  and  with 
special  State  appropriations,  hospitals 
and  related  facilities  have  expanded 
in  the  two  decades  beyond  any  com- 
parable period  in  the  State's  history. 
Under  this  program,  the  Medical 
Care  Commission  has  inaugurated  422 
medical  facility  projects  costing  ap- 
proximately $300  million.  In  a  number 
of  projects,  North  Carolina  has  con- 
structed more  hospital  and  health 
facilities  under  the  Federal  program 
than  any  other  state.  Since  1947, 
approximately  240  hospital  projects 
have  been  constructed  involving  al- 
most 13,000  beds. 

In  1947,  when  the  construction  pro- 
gram actually  got  underway,  North 
Carolina  had  some  9,000  general  hos- 
pital beds.  There  are  now  either 
existing  or  under  construction  18,500 
general  beds,  an  increase  of  over  100 
percent.  Including  beds  in  special 
hospitals,  federal,  tuberculosis  and 
mental  facilities,  the  State  upon  the 
completion  of  units  under  construction 
will  have  a  total  of  33,000  beds.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  has  con- 
structed 88  public  health  centers 
throughout  the  State.  There  are 
presently  under  development  contracts 
totalling  $80  million. 

With  the  advent  of  Blue  Cross  and 
other  hospital  insurance  programs 
and  with  the  increasing  availability 
of  modern  medical  facilities,  utiliza- 
tion has  continued  to  rise.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1947  the  average  percentage 
of  occupancy  of  North  Carolina  hos- 
pitals was  about  72  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Occupancy  is  now  running  over 
75  percent  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
building  that  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  20-year  period.  This  dra- 
matic expansion  of  facilities  obviously 
has  demanded  more  people  to  staff 
our  growing  health  services.  The 
Duke  Endowment  reported  that  in 
1947  its  assisted  hospitals  in  the  State 
had  approximately  8,000  full-time 
employees.  During  that  year,  these 
hospitals  provided  2,245,000  adult 
days  of  care  requiring  1.3  employees 
per     inpatient     per     day.     The     En- 


dowment reports  that  in  1964  the 
hospitals  assisted  during  that  year 
provided  4,334,000  adult  days  of  care 
and  employed  26,000  people  full  time, 
or  2.2  employees  per  inpatient  per 
day.  Thus,  during  the  two  decades, 
employment  has  more  than  tripled. 
However,  the  alarming  increase  in 
unfilled  positions,  sometimes  neces- 
sitating the  closing  of  beds,  has 
accelerated  emphasis  upon  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  more  people  than  are  pres- 
ently available  to  staff  existing 
programs — to  say  nothing  of  the 
facilities  under  construction  and  in 
planning. 

Student    Scholarships 

Conscious  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
personnel,  the  Commission  has  ex- 
panded its  program  for  assisting 
students  in  the  medical  and  related 
professions.  For  years,  the  Commis- 
sion, using  State  appropriations,  has 
provided  loans  to  needy  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nurs- 
ing and  related  fields  of  study  who  in 
accepting  the  loans  agree  to  practice 
in  rural  areas,  mental  hospitals  and 
other  specified  health  programs  within 
the  State  where  there  are  critical 
shortages.  Because  of  the  growing 
acuteness  of  the  problem  of  obtaining 
sufficient  personnel,  the  Commission 
recently  modified  the  program  to  for- 
give the  loans  to  those  recipients  who 
practice  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
basis  of  the  cancellation  of  an  aca- 
demic year's  loan  for  each  calendar 
year  of  service.  Other  professional 
areas  of  study  have  been  added  to 
include  public  health,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,  social  work, 
psychology,  dental  hygiene,  dietetics, 
medical  record  library  science,  medical 
technology,  nurse  anesthesia,  medical 
recreation  and  optometry.  As  a  result 
of  this  modification,  applications  for 
educational  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram increased  almost  200  percent 
during  the  past  year. 

Three  Main  Programs 

The  Medical  Care  Commission  was 


Executive  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
is  William  F.  Henderson,  a  1935 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  attended  the  UNC 
graduate  school  in  1937  and  1938. 

Up  to  1939,  Henderson  was  a 
public  welfare  worker  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  then  joined  the  Children's 
Home  Society  at  Greensboro  as 
Associate  Superintendent.  Following 
World  War  II,  he  held  several 
hospital  administrative  positions,  in- 
cluding the  Onslow  County  Hospital 
at  Jacksonville  and  the  Moore  County 
Hospital  at  Pinehurst.  In  1952, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Medical 
Care  Commission  as  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrative Consultant  and  became 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission  in   1958. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Hos- 
pital Association,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Association  for  Hospital  Planning  and 
is  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Authorities. 
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General     Hospital,     Wlnston- 
ed  in   1963  with  funds  from 
Act. 

Federal  and  State  grants-in-aid  in- 
volving hospitals,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  long-term  care 
facilities,  public  health  centers,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  mental  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  In  this  connection,  it  assists 
hospital  planning  councils  with 
federal  grants,  conducts  research 
projects  to  benefit  the  over-all  per- 
formance of  hospital  construction 
and  maintenance.  (2)  The  licensing 
of  hospitals.  State  law  requires  that 
hospitals  meet  certain  codes  of  con- 
struction and  operation  and  periodic 
surveys  of  some  170  hospitals  in  the 


State  are  made  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  recognized  standards.  (3) 
Student  scholarship  fund.  This  section 
provides  educational  assistance  to 
students  in  the  medical  and  para- 
medical areas  in  return  for  service 
to  the  State.  Through  its  scholar- 
ships, the  Commission  assists  rural 
communities,  mental  and  other  public 
health  and  hospital  programs  in 
attracting  physicians  and  other  health 
specialists  to  practice  in  areas  of 
acute  shortages  and  cooperates  with 
educational  institutions  in  providing 
grants  for  students  in  the  health 
professions. 


Grace    Hartley   Memorial    Hospital,   Banner    Elk 


Wake    County    Health    Center,    Raleigh 
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Wilson   Memorial    Hospital,  Wilson 
Albemarle  Hospital,  Elizabeth  City 


CHARLOTTE  COMPANY 

HAS  LONG  SERVICE  TO 

DENTAL  PROFESSION 


The  dental  profession  has  been 
using  cotton  pellets,  cotton  balls,  and 
dispensers  made  by  Richmond  Dental 
Cotton  Company  since  1895,  the  busi- 
ness having  been  originated  in  Niag- 
ara Falls,  New  York,  by  Dr.  Albert 
Richmond. 

The  firm  later  was  managed  by 
Miss  Muriel  Berkinshaw  and  the  in- 
terests maintained  in  Niagara  Falls 
until  1947.  Carolina  Absorbent  Cot- 
ton Company  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(subsidiary  of  Barnhardt  Manufac- 
turing Company  selling  to  the  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  industrial  fields), 
supplied  the  cotton  for  many  years. 

It  was  only  natural,  when  Miss 
Berkinshaw  and  her  associates  de- 
cided to  retire  in  1947,  that  the  com- 
pany be  offered  to  the  Barnhardt 
interests. 

The  time  lapse  in  moving  the  per- 
sonnel and  machinery  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Charlotte  was  only  two 
weeks.  The  original  firm  name  had 
been  retained  and  cotton  pellets  cot- 
ton dispensers  were,  in  1947,  still  the 
only    Richmond    Dental    items. 

The  dental  business  was  new  to 
the  Bernhardts,  and  for  a  while  their 
only  contact  with  the  profession  was 
at  dental  meetings.  After  working 
extensively  with  dental  dealers,  it 
wasn't  long  until  they  discovered  that 
the  demand  for  Richmond  items  was 
even   greater  than   anticipated. 

In  1952,  cotton  rolls  were  added  to 
the  Richmond  line.  The  very  absorb- 
ent rolls  are  all-cotton,  held  by  braid- 
ed threads,  having  no  starchy  coating. 
Constant  advertising  to  the  dental 
profession  and  trade  and  at  dental 
convention  exhibits  created  a  large 
demand  for  this  new  item  within  a 
short  time. 

In  August,  1953,  the  company  was 
incorporated  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  manufacturer  has  since  added 
to  the  line:  exodontia  sponges  (plain 
gauze  and  cotton-filled  gauze) ,  cot- 
ton-tipped applicators,  and  tissue 
wipes. 

The  coveted  Army-Navy  "E"  was 
awarded  to  the  entire  Barnhardt  or- 
ganization early  in  1943  for  its  splen- 
did war-time  record. 
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GASTON  MEMORIAL  NEEDS  MORE  SPACE,  PERSONNEL 


By  Gladys  Stenstrom 


Cold  facts,  bed  and  space  shortages, 
lists  of  statistical  information,  a  tight 
labor  market,  and  personnel  problems 
sometimes  seem  a  little  out  of  place 
in  the  mind's-eye  picture  of  a  com- 
munity hospital.  For  this  is  where 
we  go  when  we  are  sick,  and  although 
"tender,  loving  care"  has  become  a 
worn  cliche,  what  we  want  when  we 
are  sick  is  exactly  that,  supported  by 
good  quality  service,  and  all  the  pro- 
fessional skill  we  can  get. 

The  primary  function  of  a  hospital 
is,  of  course,  to  offer  the  best  possible 
patient  care  to  the  sick  and  injured 
who  enter  its  doors,  and  Americans 
have  come  to  expect  this.  To  provide 
this  type  of  hospital  care,  television 
dramas  to  the  contrary,  many  un- 
dramatic  aspects  work  together  in 
the  behind  the  scenes  activities.  The 
variations  involved  in  the  hospital  can 
be  seen  in  the  personnel  office  where 
there  may  be  openings  at  one  time 
for  a  printer,  janitor,  anatomy  in- 
structor, pot  washer,  medical  librar- 
ian, or  a  laundry  manager.  The  need 
for  nurses  is  ever  present. 

Reflects  the  Community 

A  hospital  is  in  one  sense  a  mirror; 
it  reflects  the  community  it  is  serving. 
The  changes  that  occur  in  the  local 
population,  industry,  or  education  will 
eventually  reveal  themselves  in  the 
hospital,  both  in  its  staff  and  in  the 
patients  committed  to  their  care. 

To  apply  this  thought  to  a  specific 
situation,  we  might  consider  Gaston 
Memorial  Hospital,  a  228-bed,  31- 
bassinet,  short-term,  general,  com- 
munity hospital,  operated  by  a  board 
of  trustees  composed  of  12,  who  serve 
without  pay  and  represent  the  various 


towns  in  Gaston  County.  The  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  hospital  is  dele- 
gated by  the  trustees  to  an  experi- 
enced hospital  director,  James  A. 
Brown,  Jr.  Qualified  department  heads 
in  turn  supervise  their  specific  areas 
of   service. 

The  hospital  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  and  licenced  by  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission. 

Among  the  patient  services  offered 
at  GMH  are  fully  equipped  clinical 
laboratories  directed  by  a  pathologist, 
a  pharmacy,  physical  therapy  depart- 
ment, intensive  care  unit,  operating 
and  obstetrical  suites,  and  dental 
facilities.  Both  diagnostic  and  ther- 
apeutic X-ray  services  are  supervised 
by  a  team  of  three  radiologists. 

The  medical  staff  is  made  up  of 
dedicated  and  skilled  physicians  and 
surgeons,  representing  all  of  the 
major  specialties  with  board  certified 
men.  A  dental  staff  is  also  a  part  of 
the  medical  staff. 

A  full-time  chaplain,  who  is  an 
ordained  minister  with  additional 
training  in  the  hospital  chaplaincy, 
counsels  and  ministers  to  patients, 
bereaved  families,  student  nurses,  and 
employees.  He  works  closely  with  the 
doctors  and  local  ministers. 

Auxiliary  Hospital 

We  are  proud  of  our  hospital  aux- 
iliary, organized  in  1952,  that  has 
served  us  faithfully  in  countless  ways. 
Its  present  membership  numbers  250. 
A  very  active  junior  auxiliary  "Candy- 
stripers"  step  into  volunteer  service 
positions  throughout  the  hospital  as 
soon  as  summer  arrives.  The  program 


is  headed  by  a  director  of  volunteers 
who  is  a  member  of  the  hospital  staff. 

Gaston  Memorial  maintains  and 
operates  its  own  modern  laundry.  This 
building  also  houses  the  housekeeping, 
engineering,  and  sewing  departments. 
The  laundry,  turning  out  100,000 
pounds  of  wash  every  month,  has 
experimented  successfully  with  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  upper 
age  brackets  only.  Most  of  these 
women  are  in  the  social  security 
bracket  and  have  proven  very  depend- 
able. They  seem  to  enjoy  their  light, 
part  time  duties  arranged  on  an 
alternating  shift  basis  between  two 
groups. 

During  this  past  year,  Gaston 
Memorial  Hospital  recorded  10,499 
adult  and  pediatric  admissions,  with 
67,641  days  of  care  rendered. 

Emergency  departments  in  many 
of  the  nation's  7,000  hospitals  have 
been  under  increasing  pressure,  in 
recent  years,  resulting  from  the 
changing  role  of  the  department  from 
a  true  emergency  room  to  an  out- 
patient clinic.  This  has  been  our 
experience  as  well,  with  21,934  emer- 
gency room  visits  in  one  year.  This 
is  a  climb  from  16,177  in  1960.  To  ease 
the  situation  in  our  emergency  suite, 
changes  have  just  been  completed, 
adding  space  for  more  patients  and  a 
more  comfortable  outpatient  waiting 
area.  Traffic  patterns  have  been  re- 
designed, gaining  a  separate  entrance 
for  stretchers  with  more  direct  access 
to  the  emergency  room. 

Three  Per  Patient 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  to  give 
proper  care  a  hospital  needs  two  and 
one-half  to  three  employees  per  every 


A    freshman    class    at    the    Gaston    Memorial    Hospital    School    of    Nursing     receives    instruction    from    registered    nurses    Mrs.    Larry     Kennedy    and 
Miss   Louise   Taylor   (left).   Mrs.   Wade   Carter,   recovery   room    nurse   (right)    administers   to    patients   with    complete    and    up-to-date    facilities. 
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patient.  Since  a  hospital  is  by  neces- 
sity open  24  hours,  seven  days  a 
week,  there  are  many  jobs  that  must 
be  covered  around  the  clock.  Filling 
these  occupations  requires  four  and 
one-half  persons  each,  to  allow  for 
vacations,  days  off,  etc.  In  a  tight 
labor  market  these  facts  can  offer  a 
challenge  to  department  heads  and  the 
personnel  officer. 

In  pointing  up  the  effect  of  the 
community  on  the  hospital,  there  are 
several  factors  that  can  be  brought 
out.  The  population  growth  of  Gaston 
County  has  been  on  an  upward  swing 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
ten  year  period  from  1950  to  1960, 
the  city  of  Gastonia  experienced  an 
increase  of  61.4  percent,  and  the 
county  increased  by  15  percent.  In 
this  same  ten  year  period,  Gaston 
Memorial  Hospital  grew  from  65  beds 
to  198  beds. 

Along  with  the  population  increase, 
industrial  growth  took  place  at  such 
a  pace  that  it  raised  Gaston  County  to 
second  in  the  state  with  industries 
employing  more  than  100  persons. 
As  these  diversified  industries  have 
located  in  the  county,  attracting  much 
of  the  available  personnel,  unemploy- 
ment has  hit  a  record  low.  This  has 
brought  about  increases  in  real  in- 
come, with  the  majority  of  today's 
employees  receiving  generous  fringe 
benefits,  including  hospitalization,  and 
as  income  has  increased,  the  demand 
for  hospital  and  health  services  has 
increased  accordingly.  Additional  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  government, 
such  as  Medicare  and  the  anti-poverty 
programs  will  create  the  need  for 
medical  and  hospital  services  beyond 
the  normally  expected  increases. 

Bond  Issue  Rejected 

These  community  development 
trends  are  important  in  the  long-range 
planning  of  bed  needs  by  hospital 
authorities.    It   is    not   secret   that   at 


the  present  time,  Gaston  Memorial 
Hospital  with  228  beds  is  far  short 
of  being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  county  that  shows  a  population 
of  135,836  in  a  recently  completed 
census.  Furthermore,  only  140  of  the 
total  bed  count  can  be  considered 
"acceptable"  beds  by  hospital  stand- 
ards. The  current  bed  count  was 
reached  by  putting  two  beds  in  rooms 
designed  for  one,  and  by  placing  beds 
in  corridors  and  alcoves.  This  has 
been  necessary  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  placed  on  the  hos- 
pital facilities  by  a  growing  com- 
munity, and  in  view  of  this  need,  the 
board  of  trustees  recently  approached 
the  citizens  with  a  plan  to  build  a 
400-bed  hospital  on  a  new  site.  The 
building  program  was  dependent  on  a 
bond  issue,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
voters  of  the  community.  Disappoint- 
ment in  the  hoped  for  relief  from 
crowded  conditions  has  had  some 
effect  on  our  staffing  situation. 

In  reviewing  the  existing  staff 
vacancies,  it  appears  that  the  openings 
are  mainly  on  two  levels:  the  profes- 
sional, and  the  unskilled.  Despite  the 
terminology,  this  latter  group  is  im- 
portant to  the  efficient  performance 
of  food  and  housekeeping  services,  to 
name  a  few. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a 
hospital  might  be  short  of  non-skilled 
personnel  with  a  tight  labor  market 
and  industrial  wage  scales  that  can- 
not be  met  by  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. But  what  about  the  professional 
people  whose  training  is  geared  solely 
to  giving  hospital  care  ?  Where  are 
they? 

In  the  first  place,  the  nursing  situ- 
ation in  North  Carolina  has  been 
described  by  experts  as  being  acute. 
Results  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
Duke  Endowment  in  1962,  showed  a 
total  of  2,106  unfilled  full-time  posi- 
tions for  professional  nurses  in  this 
state.  In  addition  to  the  actual  short- 
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Administrators  of  the  Gastonia  Memorial  Hospital  include  Miss  Margaret  Cudd,  R.N., 
director  of  nursing;  James  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  hospital  director;  Jefferson  C.  McDuffie,  person- 
nel  director;    and    Bill   McSwain,   comptroller. 


age  of  nurses,  prosperity  has  made 
its  mark.  With  increased  family  in- 
come, the  nurse  does  not  have  to  leave 
her  family  and  work  the  necessary 
tours  of  duty  in  the  hospital.  Too, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  reliable  household  help,  so 
that  a  young  mother  can  be  free  to 
work.  This  very  situation  is  one  affect- 
ing our  medical  records  department 
at  the  present  time.  It  seems  that  an 
important  service  could  be  performed 
by  the  anti-poverty  program  in  edu- 
cating people  who  need  work  but 
still  reject  so-called  unskilled  jobs  as 
subservient  and  therefore  undesirable. 
Moreover,  this  program  could  work 
out  a  training  in  hospital  services  that 
would  relieve  the  hard  core  of  profes- 
sional  help  that  remains  available. 

Seeks   Relief 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  itself 
makes  a  contribution  toward  relief 
of  the  nursing  shortage  through  its 
work  in  nursing  education  in  its  two 
schools:  the  three-year  diploma  school 
for  professional  nurses,  and  the  one- 
year  practical  nursing  school. 

The  professional  school  enrolled  its 
first  class  on  January  15,  1947,  just 
one  year  after  the  hospital  was 
organized.  The  school  holds  as  its 
central  objective  the  preparation  of 
selected  individuals  to  practice  pro- 
fessional nursing  in  first  level  posi- 
tions in  general  hospitals.  In  its 
desire  to  offer  a  high  level  of  nursing 
education,  the  school  is  affiliated  with 
Gaston  College,  and  the  students 
receive  college  credit  for  courses 
taken  there. 

During  their  senior  year,  profes- 
sional students  attend  classes  at 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Raleigh,  for 
their  psychiatric  nursing  education. 
Students  are  also  exposed  to  com- 
munity resource  agencies  such  as 
will  aid  in  the  study  of  both  the 
normal  and  the  handicapped  child. 

The  school  of  nursing  has  facilities 
to  accommodate  100  students  and  oc- 
cupies a  modern,  attractive,  and  well- 
equipped  building.  The  students  enjoy 
their  own  tennis  and  basketball  courts 
and  take  advantage  of  both  the  study 
and  recreational  advantages  offered 
them. 

The  school  curriculum  is  reviewed 
frequently  and  upgraded  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Cudd, 
R.  N.,  director  of  nursing,  and  Miss 
Louise  Taylor,  R.  N.,  associate  direc- 
tor of  nursing  education. 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital  also 
maintains  a  school  of  practical  nurs- 
ing, which  graduated  its  second  class 
in  March  of  this  year.  Students 
completing  this  course  of  study  are 
then  eligible  to  take  their  state  board 
examinations  for  licensing  of  practical 
nurses.  The  school  presents  a  balanced 
(See  GASTON,  page  33) 
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NCSNA  Blames  Nurse  Shortage  On 

Low  Salaries,  Inadequate  Training   Plan 

By  Marie  B.  Noell 
Executive  Secretary,  N.  C.  State  Nurses  Association 


Today  there  are  more  and  better 
prepared  nurses  in  North  Carolina 
than  ever  before. 

Yet  in  nearly  every  community  of 
the  State  there  is  considerable  public 
attention  and  concern  about  the 
shortage  of  nurses.  Many  experts  feel 
that  with  the  impact  of  the  Medicare 
program,  the  shortage  of  nurses  will 
become  even  more  severe. 

The  most  recent  state-wide  survey 
of  nurse  needs  among  users  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  indicates  that  there 
are  more  than  2,000  unfilled  full-time 
positions.  There  are  more  than  15,000 
registered  nurses  in  North  Carolina, 
and  about  12,300  of  them  are  prac- 
ticing. Some  2,500  are  listed  as  "in- 
active." The  largest  group  of  nurses, 
of  course,  is  practicing  in  hospitals 
or  other  institutions — some  8,100. 
About  475  are  teaching  in  schools  of 
professional  nursing  and  in  practical 
nurse  programs.  Another  1,350  are 
in  private  duty  practice,  while  nearly 
700  are  in  public  health.  There  are 
about  225  occupational  health  nurses 
in  North  Carolina,  and  more  than 
1,175  engaged  in  nursing  in  doctors' 
offices.  The  remainder  are  in  school 
nursing  and  other  specified  fields.  The 
shortage  is  being  felt  in  all  areas  of 
practice,  and  it  is  a  national  one. 

In  a  Report  of  Survey  of  Nursing 
Education  in  North  Carolina  publish- 


New  methods  of  health  services  are 
demonstrated  to  a  group  of  nurses  at- 
tending  a  clinical  meeting. 


ed  in  July,  1964,  author  Ray  E. 
Brown  states  that  North  Carolina  is 
"doomed  to  a  chronic  and  severe  nurs- 
ing shortage  for  the  next  decade." 
The  number  of  graduates  produced 
annually  by  the  State's  schools  of 
nursing  is  not  nearly  enough  to  fill 
the   gap. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
there  are  not  enough  nurses  to  ful- 
fill North  Carolina's  nursing  needs. 
First,  Hill-Burton  funds  have  en- 
abled communities  in  this  State  to 
build  and  expand  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities  rapidly,  but 
there  was  no  accompanying  plan  to 
provide  the  skilled  personnel  to  staff 
these  facilities.  Second,  the  low 
salaries  and  unfavorable  working  con- 
ditions of  nursing  positions  have 
caused  many  promising  young  people 
to  turn  to  other  more  lucrative  and 
more  attractive  careers.  In  recent 
years  many  new  career  opportunities 
have  opened  up  to  young  people, 
especially  to  women,  who  might  other- 
wise have  gone  into  nursing. 

A  third  reason  is  the  poor  quality 
of  nursing  education  programs,  re- 
sulting in  a  high  percentage  of  fail- 
ures in  the  licensure  examination. 

Foster  High  Standards 

The  North  Carolina  State  Nurses' 
Association,  membership  organization 
for  registered  nurses,  has  served  as 
the  spokesman  through  which  nurses 
have  sought  for  many  years  to  call 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  functions  of  NCSNA  are 
to  foster  high  standards  of  nursing 
practice,  to  promote  the  professional 
and  educational  advancement  of 
nurses,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
nurses — all  to  the  end  that  all  people 
may  have  better  nursing  care. 
NCSNA  is  a  constituent  unit  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association. 

With  the  establishment  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission to  serve  as  the  official  state 
agency  to  administer  Hill-Burton 
funds,  the  NCSNA  began  to  seek 
ways  to  increase  the  supply  of  pre- 
pared nurses  to  staff  the  new  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  springing  up  all  over 
the  State.  Efforts  to  obtain  state 
funds  for  scholarships  for  nurses 
were  not  successful  until  recent  years. 


Now  a  loan-scholarship  program  for 
the  health  professions  is  administered 
through  the  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion and  is  used  heavily  by  nurses 
both  in  basic  programs  and  in  gradu- 
ate work. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association 
was  successful  in  1964  in  obtaining 
passage  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act, 
under  which  low-interest  loans  are 
available  to  nurses;  traineeships  are 
continued  for  nurses  in  teaching,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  and 
public  health;  and  construction 
grants  and  project  grants  are  avail- 
able to  schools  of  nursing. 

Improving  the  economic  situation 
of  nurses  presents  a  more  formidable 
problem.  This  problem  has  always 
plagued  the  nursing  profession.  To- 
day a  beginning  nurse,  with  her  post- 
high  school  preparation,  receives  a 
beginning  salary  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  factory  workers. 
Her  working  schedule  involves  eve- 
ning and  night  shifts  and  weekends. 
Fringe  benefits  are  poor.  Most  nurses 
work  in  non-profit  hospitals  which  are 
exempt  from  the  protective  labor 
legislation  other  workers  enjoy. 

To  improve  the  working  conditions 
of  nurses  so  that  the  profession  can 
compete  as  a  career,  NCSNA  conducts 
a  continuous  program  of  promoting 
salary  improvements,  better  fringe 
benefits,  more  attractive  working 
conditions  to  bring  in  new  recruits 
and  to  keep  nurses  in  practice.  Some 
progress  is  being  made,  and  in  recent 
months  a  number  of  hospitals  in  the 
state  have  raised  nurse  salaries  to 
meet  the  NCSNA  minimum  employ- 
ment standards.  A  few  hospitals  now 
exceed  the  minimum  standards. 

Quality   of   Own   Practice 

The  minimum  employment  stand- 
ards represent  what  the  practicing 
nurses  think  their  compensation 
should  be,  based  on  preparation  and 
responsibility.  These  are  guides  for 
nurses  to  use  throughout  the  State  in 
seeking  to  improve  their  working 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  through 
their  professional  organization  nurses 
have  developed  guides  for  perform- 
ance— statements  of  functions,  stand- 
ards, and  qualifications  for  various 
nursing  positions — by  which  they 
measure  the  quality  of  their  own 
practice. 

The  third  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  nurses — the  poor  quality  of  some 
of  our  educational  programs — is  seen 
in  the  failure  rate  among  nursing 
school  graduates  in  North  Carolina 
who  write  the  licensure  examination. 
In  1965  there  were  678  nursing 
school  graduates  in  North  Carolina 
who  wrote  the  examination  for  the 
first  time.  Twenty-four  per  cent — 164 
— failed  the  examination.  Nearly  one- 
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Off   duty    nurses    attend    training    classes.    As    long    as    they    practice    they    must    continue    to 
learn  to  keep  up  with  new  knowledge  and  skills  in  health  care. 


fourth  of  the  graduates  were  lost  to 
nursing  because  they  failed  to  qualify 
for  licensure. 

North  Carolina  has  an  unhappy 
record  of  high  percentage  of  failures 
among  its  nursing  school  graduates. 
Nurses  have  been  gravely  concerned 
over  this  evidence  of  poor  nursing 
education  for  many  years.  NCSNA 
was  responsible  for  legislative  action 
several  years  ago  providing  scholar- 
ships to  teachers  in  hospital  schools 
of  nursing  who  wished  to  return  to 
school  to  improve  their  preparation. 
But  there  still  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  qualified   nurse   teachers. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  nursing 
education  programs  which  prepare 
the  student  to  take  the  registered 
nurse  licensure  examination.  The 
hospital  or  diploma  program  is  three 
years  in  length  and  is  service 
oriented.  The  four-year  baccalaureate 
degree  program  is  education  oriented 
and  located  in  a  college  or  university. 
A  rapidly  growing  kind  of  program 
is  the  two-year  associate  degree  pro- 
gram located  in  the  junior  or  com- 
munity college,  and  it,  too,  is  educa- 
tion oriented. 

Nationally   Accredited 

A  large  percentage  of  North  Caro- 
lina nurse  students  are  enrolled  in 
hospital  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. Only  five  of  the  State's  26  hospi- 
tal schools  are  nationally  accredited. 
Three  of  the  seven  baccalaureate 
schools  are  nationally  accredited,  and 
a  majority  of  the  remaining  ones,  new 
programs,  are  expected  to  receive  this 
accreditation  at  an  early  date.  The 
failure  rate  is  much  more  severe 
among  graduates  of  the  schools  which 
do  not  have  national  accreditation. 
There  are  several  hundred  student 
vacancies  in  schools  of  nursing — all 
in  the  non-accredited  schools.  The  ac- 
credited schools  are  accepting  as 
many  qualified  applications  as  they 
are    equipped    to    handle,    proof    that 


young  people  are  seeking  the  best 
education  they  can  get  for  their 
chosen  careers. 

Nursing  leadership  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  taken  the  position  that  hence- 
forth new  nursing  education  pro- 
grams should  be  established  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  since  hospitals 
have  severe  limitations  in  providing 
the  educational  experiences  the  nurse 
student  needs  today  to  prepare  for 
modern  nursing  practice.  The  nurs- 
ing profession  in  North  Carolina 
enunciated  this  stand  in  1964  in  a 
document  called  "Guidelines  for 
Nursing  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina," and  it  was  the  first  state  to  do 
so.  It  is  the  position  of  the  nursing 
profession  that  the  good  hospital 
schools  which  have  achieved  national 
accreditation  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive support.  Those  that  cannot 
achieve  this  standard  of  quality 
should  look  to  community  colleges  and 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  to 
take  over  nursing  education,  with  the 
hospitals  continuing  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  nursing  edu- 
cation by  providing  the  clinical  facili- 
ties. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
nursing  education  by  supporting  five 
community  college  programs  for 
registered  nurses  and  six  baccalau- 
reate programs,  including  the  new 
baccalaureate  program  to  begin  in 
the  fall  of  1966  at  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Along  with  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  basic  nursing  education 
programs,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Nurses'  Association  is  providing 
learning  opportunities  for  its  mem- 
bers, who  are  already  licensed  and 
practicing.  Each  year  NCSNA  con- 
ducts clinical  programs  at  its  fall 
conventions  on  new  nursing  pro- 
cedures and  concepts  and  new  treat- 
ments. In  the  spring  it  conducts  a 
series   of   such   clinical   sessions.   This 


year  the  clinical  sessions  were  com- 
bined with  a  state-wide  conference  on 
Medicare,  its  impact  on  nursing  and 
its  challenges  in  geriatric  nursing. 
Experts  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  health  agencies,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  in  geria- 
tric nursing  were  called  in  to  help 
NCSNA  members  assess  what  the 
state  is  doing  and  can  do  to  prepare 
for  Medicare  and  what  nurses  them- 
selves must  do  to  cope  with  the  kind 
of  nursing  problems  involved  in  the 
care  of  older  people. 

NCSNA  also  is  working  to  improve 
the  quality  of  nursing  care  in  nursing 
homes,  and  it  is  working  through  its 
district  associations  to  locate  inactive 
nurses  who  might  be  willing  to  return 
to  practice,  especially  in  nursing 
homes. 

Refresher   Courses 

Because  of  a  concern  that  those 
inactive  nurses  returning  to  practice 
must  be  qualified  to  give  safe  care  to 
patients,  the  Association  has  devel- 
oped a  guide  for  refresher  courses 
for  use  by  hospitals  and  the  com- 
munity college  institutions  offering 
such  refresher  courses.  This  guide  has 
been  distributed  to  all  hospitals  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Association  also 
is  promoting  adequate  in-service  and 
orientation  programs  in  institutions 
employing  nurses  and  promoting  ex- 
tension courses  for  the  practicing 
nurse  who  needs  additional  prepara- 
tion to  improve  her  skills. 

While  the  shortage  of  nurses  is 
causing  big  headaches  in  the  hospi- 
tals, public  health  agencies,  and  other 
institutions  providing  nursing  care, 
the  picture  is  not  all  gloom.  The  field 
is  wide  open  for  young  people  attract- 
ed to  nursing  and  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  for  quality  nursing  prac- 
tice. There  is  great  demand  for  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  and  teach- 
ers in  nursing.  North  Carolina,  too, 
has  several  excellent  schools  to  choose 
from.  In  addition  to  the  five  nationally 
accredited  hospital  schools,  there  are 
seven  baccalaureate  programs  and 
seven  associate  degree  programs. 
Graduate  programs  in  nursing  are 
offered  at  two  universities  in  this 
state. 

The  quality  of  nursing  education 
programs  will  improve  as  these  pro- 
grams move  into  educational  institu- 
tions. Today's  young  men  and  women 
prefer  to  earn  a  recognized  degree 
for  their  years  of  post-high  school 
preparation,  and  they  are  influencing 
the  movement  to  the  college  campus. 
The  economic  situation  of  nurses 
must  improve,  too,  if  sufficient  num- 
bers of  well  prepared  young  men  and 
women  are  to  be  attracted  into  the 
profession.  And  as  the  quality  of 
their  preparation  improves,  fewer  of 
these  nursing  program  graduates  will 
be  lost  to  nursing. 
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DEMANDS  FROM 
MEDICARE  STILL 
QUESTION  MARK 


Medicare  is  "but  one  of  the  numer- 
ous unknowns  which  we  are  facing  as 
we  draw  closer  to  the  starting  time," 
reported  George  M.  Stockbridge  when 
asked  what  effect  the  new  law  would 
have  upon  North  Carolina's  already 
taxed  medical  facilities. 

"Needless  to  say,  this  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  concern  to  those  of 
us  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  our  people. 

"It  is  apparent,"  continued  Stock- 
bridge,  "that  the  degree  of  worsening 
of  the  already  serious  circumstances 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  utilization  of  services, 
another  unknown." 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
Medicare,  said  Stockbridge,  who  is 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Health 
Council  of  Central  North  Carolina, 
"seems  to  point  toward  a  demonstra- 
able  increase  in  hospital  admission  re- 
quests at  the  outset.  Many  of  these 
requests  will  arise  in  areas  whose 
medical  and  surgical  beds  are  already 
filled,  and  the  net  effect  in  these 
instances  will  be  simply  an  extension 
of  the  existing  waiting  lists.  Thus  a 
forecast  of  additional  utilization  be- 
comes even  more  difficult. 

"It  appears  likely  that,  once  this 
initial  surge  is  over,  and  the  backlog 
eliminated,  there  will  be  a  marked 
drop  in  services  demanded  from  the 
over-65  group,  followed  then  by  an 
extended  and  gradual  increase. 

"Benefits  in  nursing  homes  and 
other  extended  care  facilities  will  be 
six  months  later  becoming  effective, 
but  the  impact  on  these  facilities,  and 
their  personnel,  will  probably  be  more 
dramatic  than  on  hospitals. 

"Now,  having  said  that,  I  also  must 
say  that,  in  my  belief,  if  extended 
care  facilities,  home  care  programs, 
and  readily  accessible  outpatient  serv- 
ices all  could  be  made  available  from 
the  outset,  there  would  be  no  detect- 
able increase  in  the  demand  for  hos- 
pital beds,  nor  any  greater  demands 
than  currently  exist  for  para-medi- 
cal personnel.  In  short,"  Stockbridge 
continued,  "appropriate  services, 
properly  distributed,  not  only  would 
absorb  the  effects  of  Medicare  but 
would  reduce  the  overall  expenditures 
for  health  services.  Unfortunately,  it 
will  be  some  years  hence  before  this 
ideal  arrangement  exists  as  a  pattern 
in   this   country.    Meanwhile,   we   will 


continue  to  pay  the  price  of  shortages 
of  personnel  and  facilities,  expensive 
instances  of  duplicated  effort,  and  in- 
efficient utilization  of  skilled  health 
workers.  This  unhappy  condition  will 
persist  until  we  awaken  to  the  neces- 
sity  for   far   better   planning   in   this 


field  than  has  generally  been  the  case 
heretofore." 

Stockbridge  concluded  his  state- 
ment, "The  subject  of  Medicare  is  now 
conjectural,  and  how  little  room  it  al- 
lows for  anything  other  than  a  per- 
sonal opinion." 


Hanger  Company  Offers  Complete 
Prosthetic  Services  to  Amputees 


By  William  J.  Ferris,  Jr. 


The  inception  and  historical  back- 
ground of  the  century  old  Hanger 
organization  is  both  interesting  and 
bizarre. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  James  Ed- 
ward Hanger,  son  of  a  Virginia 
planter  and  slave  owner,  left  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  to  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  Army  for  the  war 
between  the  states. 

While  awaiting  actual  enlistment, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Phil- 
lippi,  West  Virginia,  June  3,  1861, 
when  a  cannon  ball  penetrated  his 
tent  quarters.  On  being  found  the 
following  morning,  it  was  determined 
his  leg  had  to  be  amputated  and  this 
was  done  by  a  surgeon  of  the  16th 
Ohio  Volunteers.  Several  years  later 
this  was  authenticated  by  several  sur- 
vivors and  the  surgeon,  following 
which  it  was  determined  he  was  the 
first  amputee  of  the  war.  He  was  ex- 
changed as  a  war  prisoner  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  August,  1861,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmond,  Virginia,  instead 
of  returning  to  college. 

For  Confederate  Amputees 

Mr.  Hanger  immediately  fabricated 
an  artificial  leg  from  barrel  staves 
and  other  salvaged  material.  It  work- 
ed and  provided  such  a  degree  of 
ambulation  subsequent  amputees  ask- 
ed to  be  fitted  likewise.  Success  was 
such  the  State  of  Virginia  commis- 
sioned him  to  fabricate  and  fit  arti- 
ficial legs  to  Confederate  amputee 
veterans. 

The  actual  prosthetic  facility  began 
to  operate  as  such  in  Richmond  in 
1861,  moving  to  Staunton,  Virginia, 
in  1871,  and  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1888,  where  the  headquarters  are  still 
located.  The  organization  was  incor- 
porated in  1906. 

Today  the  Hanger  organization  in 
its  para-medical  specialty  of  prosthet- 
ics and  orthotics  is  considered  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  its  kind. 

The  two  oldest  patents   on   Hanger 


prostheses  were  issued  by  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  in  1861 
and  the  first  United  States  patent  in 
1871,  followed  by  many  others  as 
J.  E.  Hanger  invented  improvements. 

Subsidiary  corporate  entities  are  in 
many  of  our  states,  Canada,  with  an 
affiliate  in  England,  and  together  with 
licensees  and  agencies  provide  better 
than  45  facilities  in  most  major  cities. 

J.  E.  Hanger,  Inc.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1501  Poole  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
is  a  complete  entity  in  itself,  provid- 
ing all  required  services  in  fabrica- 
tion, assembly,  fitting  and  completion 
of  all  types  of  medically  prescribed 
prostheses  as  well  as  teaching  their 
use  by  the  amputee  wearers. 

Code  of  Ethics 

J.  E.  Hanger  in  Raleigh  is  a  quali- 
fied certified  facility  and  has  as  part 
of  its  personnel  three  qualified  cer- 
tified fitters,  one  in  both  prosthetics 
and  orthotics,  and  two  in  prosthetics, 
with  a  combined  total  of  82  years 
experience. 

In  the  late  1940's  responsible  lead- 
ers recognized  the  need  for  a  code  of 
ethics  and  a  set  of  standards  to  police 
and  upgrade  their  semi-profession  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

In  1949  there  was  set  up  what  is 
now  known  as  the  American  Board 
for  Certification  in  Orthotics  and 
Prosthetics,  entirely  segregated  from 
the  American  Orthotics  and  Pros- 
thetics Association,  to  examine  and 
certify  as  qualified  those  facilities 
and  individuals  meeting  specified 
minimum  requirements  of  experience, 
knowledge  and  technical  skills. 

It  is  now  basically  required  that  an 
applicant  for  certification  holds  a 
regular  high  school  diploma,  no  high 
school  equivalency  certificate  accepted, 
have  four  years'  experience,  the  last 
two  under  a  certified  fitter,  be  ap- 
proved by  two  doctors  whose  pre- 
scriptions prosthetically  he  has  satis- 
factorily filled. 
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If  acceptable  to  the  applications 
committee,  a  three-day  oral,  written 
and  practical  examination  is  taken, 
given  once  a  year,  and  if  completed 
successfully,  the  applicant  is  certified. 

He  may  be  certified  in  orthotics, 
prosthetics,  or  both. 

He  further  qualifies  in  having  at- 
tended postgraduate  prosthetic  courses 
periodically  held  at  the  medical 
schools  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago,  or  New  York 
University,   New   York. 

The  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  para- 
medical group  of  prosthetists  and  or- 
thotists  to  better  serve  those  requir- 
ing these  services  is  best  exemplified 
with  the  knowledge  the  Directors  of 
the  Certification  Board  are  composed 
of  three  surgeons  chosen  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons  and  four  orthotists  and 
prosthetists. 

The  certified  facility,  orthotist  and 
prosthetist,  fits  a  patient  in  accor- 
dance with  a  prescription  issued  by 
the  surgeon. 

The  services  performed  by  a  certi- 
fied facility  are  many  and  varied  and 
are  desired  to  be  as  closely  coopera- 
tive with  the  doctor  as  is  feasible. 

Available   to  Many   Agencies 

Prosthetic  and /or  orthotic  service 
is  provided  directly  to  a  patient  when 
personally  requested  and  ordered  by 
the  doctor.  Consultant  attendance  is 
arranged  with  the  surgeons  when  re- 
quested, likewise  to  amputee  clinics, 
the  United  States  veterans  hospitals 
and  regional  offices,  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department,  Crippled 
Children's  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  State  Industrial 
Commission,  State  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  Welfare  Departments,  in- 
surance companies  covering  compensi- 
ble  cases  and  any  other  agencies  or 
individuals  having  to  do  with  authoriz- 
ing prosthetic  or  orthotic  work. 

The  Hanger  facility  in  Raleigh, 
within  the  Hanger  organization,  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  is  managed  by  a 
Raleigh  resident,  William  J.  Ferris, 
Jr.,  who  is  a  qualified  Certified  Pros- 
thetist and  Orthotist. 

Interesting  also  is  the  fact  Mr. 
Ferris  is  himself  a  double  arm  am- 
putee, having  lost  both  arms  through 
electrical  burns  49  years  ago.  With  his 
37  years  experience  in  his  work  and 
two  associates,  one  with  20  years  and 
the  other  25  years'  experience,  am- 
putees can  be  well  assured  of  being 
well  and  adequately  served  with  the 
best  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  latest 
and  newest  techniques.  Two  others  of 


the  Hanger  employees  are  themselves 
lower   extremity   amputees. 

Is  is  quite  apparent  the  above  type 
of  personal  experience,  knowledgeable 
personnel  would  provide  a  welcome 
sympathetic  atmosphere  for  a  new 
patient  requiring  the  first  time  in  his 
life  an  unknown  service  of  which  he 
is  fearful  and  has  mental  reserva- 
tions as  to  its  ultimate  success  as 
well  as  his  rehabilitation  and  return 
to  a  normal  life  and  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  patient  can  be  well  assured  by 
verbal  direct  personal  conversations 
and  visual  factual  evidence  of  the 
complete  successful  functional  use  of 
the  appliances  for  personal  pleasur- 
able satisfaction  as  well  as  employ- 
ment security. 

The  Hanger  facility  is  completely 
equipped  to  fabricate,  and  fit  by  medi- 
cal prescription,  any  and  all  types  of 
prosthetic  appliances  applicable  for 
the  replacement  of  partial  or  complete 
loss  of  the  human  anatomical  extremi- 
ties. 

It  is  considered  to  be  of  importance 
and  interest  to  those  persons  and  or- 
ganizations receiving  the  E.  S.  C. 
Quarterly  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
type  facility  and  service  available 
within  our  State,  as  outlined  above, 
of  inestimable  value  to  those  of  our 
people  requiring  this  semi-professional 
attention. 


MOSES  CONE 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Physicians  and  dentists,  while  not 
being  employees  of  the  hospital,  do 
use  the  hospital  facilities  to  further 
their  own  knowledge.  Each  month 
there  are  meetings  of  each  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Staff, 
at  which  time  outstanding  speakers 
in  the  respective  fields  are  brought 
in.  In  the  fall  the  Herman  Cone  Lec- 
ture draws  physicians  from  all  over 
the  state.  The  medical  library,  a  part 
of  the  facilities  at  Moses  Cone  Hos- 
pital, assists  physicians  in  keeping 
abreast  of  rapid  changes  in  the  field 
of  medicine.  The  hospital  librarian 
aids  the  doctors  in  their  individual 
research.  During  the  summer  a  limit- 
ed number  of  medical  students  from 
the  State's  three  medical  schools  serve 
at  Moses  Cone  Hospital  as  externs. 

The  hospital  is  facing  the  challenge 
of  the  future  by  realistic  assessment 
of  what  its  future  programs  and  ac- 
tivities should  be.  A  Joint  Planning 
Committee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Trustees,  the  Medical 
Staff,  and  the  hospital  is  actively 
working  to  evaluate  and  formalize 
plans  for  the  orderly  development  of 
the  hospital  on  a  long-range  basis. 

A  hospital  is  a  unique  place.   It  is 


a  place  where  no  one  likes  to  go,  and 
yet  everyone  is  reassured  to  know 
that  it  is  there.  It  is  a  place  of  heal- 
ing, of  teaching,  and  of  research.  It 
is  indispensable. 


MED  TECH 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

that  the  shortage  of  personnel  in  the 
hospital  laboratory  is  second  only  to 
the  shortage   of  nursing  personnel. 

The  many  pathways  opened  to  the 
medical  technologists  partly  account 
for  the  critical  shortage  of  personnel 
in  hospital  laboratories.  Some  of 
these  skilled  workers  find  their  in- 
terests lie  in  the  field  of  medical, 
chemical  or  biological  research  and 
find  employment  in  the  research  lab- 
oratories of  medical  schools,  univer- 
sities, industry  or  the  pharmaceutical 
houses.  State  and  U.  S.  Public  Health 
laboratories  need  the  services  of  the 
medical  technologists.  There  is  an 
acute  need  for  the  medical  technolo- 
gists in  the  teaching  profession  at  the 
undergraduate  level  as  well  as  in  the 
schools  of  training  for  medical  tech- 
nologists and  laboratory  assistants. 
As  more  hospitals  are  being  built 
and  the  volume  of  laboratory  work 
increases,  the  shortage  becomes  more 
acute.  Since  the  medical  field  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fourth  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  U.  S.  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  more  laboratory  personnel 
is  urgently  needed  to  adequately  staff 
the  hospitals,  clinics,  physicians'  offi- 
ces as  well  as  the  other  laboratories 
which    employ    medical    technologists. 

The  vital  field  of  medical  technol- 
ogy is  exciting  and  challenging.  The 
association  with  other  highly  trained 
members  of  the  medical  and  scientific 
fields  is  stimulating  and  certainly  the 
satisfaction  of  making  a  contribution 
to  the  health  needs  of  mankind  is 
rewarding. 


GASTON 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

program  of  classroom  work  and 
clinical  experience,  in  its  one-year 
curriculum. 

Both  the  professional  and  the 
practical  schools  are  unconditionally 
accredited  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Nursing  Registration  and 
Nursing   Education. 

Thus  we  have  tried  to  show  some 
of  the  economic,  professional,  and 
educational  aspects  that  play  a  con- 
stant part  in  the  administration  of  a 
hospital,  as  it  strives  to  keep  pace 
with  the  social  and  scientific  progress 
of  its  community. 
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The  following  article  was  taken  from  "Health  Careers 
Guidebook"  a  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  designed  to  present  to  young  people,  their 
parents,  comiselors,  and  educational  advisors  information 
concerning  the  occupational  opportunities  in  the  health 
service  field.  A  215-page  catalog,  the  health  careers  man- 
ual gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  majority  of  medically 
related  jobs.   Sponsored  by   the  National  Health   Council 


and  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  it  is  the  second  edition 
of  the  Health  Careers  Guidebook  and  is  considered  to  be 
unique  in  the  health  services  field.  "The  national  interest 
and  concern,"  reports  its  introduction,  "have  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  needs  for  more  health  workers  to  provide 
the  optimum  of  services  and  facilities  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  health  for  our  citizens." 


HEALTH  CAREERS  HAVE  PROMISING  FUTURE 


No  two  health  careers  are  alike. 
Yet  they  all  have  a  lot  in  common — 
both  in  their  purpose  and  in  their  out- 
look for  the  future.  Many  things  about 
health  work  appeal  to  most  young 
people  as  both  satisfying  and  chal- 
lenging. But  health  work — like  any- 
thing else  worth  doing-is  no  bed  of 
roses.  However  it  strikes  you,  stop 
and  think  twice.  Then  make  up  your 
own  mind. 

Here  is  a  preview  of  some  of  the 
good — and  perhaps  not  so  good — 
points  about  working  for  health.  See 
for  yourself  how  they  stack  up — for 
you. 

Health  Has  New  Horizons 

The  search  for  health  is  as  old  as 
human  living.  Today,  however,  it  has 
new  horizons,  undreamed  of  frontiers. 
Even  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
scientific  progress  is  reshaping  our 
lives  on  many  fronts,  the  health  field 
is  a  pathfinder  and  a  pioneer.  It 
"wears  its  learning  with  imagination." 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
within  easy  reach  of  your  own  mem- 
ory— say  10  years — the  health  sciences 
have  chalked  up  more  "firsts"  than  in 
any  other  10-year  period  in  human 
history? 

You  yourselves  have  shared  in  one 
of  these  "firsts" — the  control  of  polio. 
The  initial  round  of  polio  shots  didn't 
take  place  until  after  you  were  in 
grade  school,  and  your  age  group  was 
among  the  earliest  to  get  this  pro- 
tection. Yet  by  now,  the  benefits  of 
antipoliomyelitis  vaccine  can  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Even  more  recent  is  the  pacemaker 
which  triggers  a  faulty  heart  and 
keeps  it  on  an  even  beat.  A  transistor- 
ized gadget  about  the  size  of  a  pocket 
watch,  it  has  the  distinction  of  being 
"the  first  correction  of  a  physio- 
logical disorder  by  an  implanted,  self- 
contained  electric  device  carrying  its 
own  source  of  power."  Inserted  just 
underneath  the  skin,  it  enables  the 
wearer  to  lead  a  normal  life — and 
among  the  wearers  are  teenagers,  as 
well  as  housewives  and  businessmen. 

Meantime,  scientists  believe  that 
current  research  in  basic  genetics 
gives  promise  of  "the  achievement  of 


greater  health  than  ever  before  imag- 
ined." Through  deciphering  the  ge- 
netic code,  they  are  finding  keys  to 
the  communications  system  within  the 
living  cell.  These  discoveries  open  up 
startling  new  insights  not  only  into 
heredity  (why  you  "look  like  your 
folks"),  but  also  into  the  deep  mys- 
teries of  health  and  illness  of  life  it- 
self. Here  surely  is  an  horizon 
full  of  the  excitement  and  thrust  of 
the  future.  (You  will  find  more  about 
health-related  research  under  the  re- 
search partnership  in  the  next  chapter 
and  also  in  the  Briefing  on  the  Basic 
Sciences.) 

Health  Takes  All  Kinds 

It  takes  all  kinds,  they  say,  to  make 
the  world  go  round.  So  too  in  health, 
it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  with  all 
kinds  of  skills  and  capacities  to  make 
its  many  parts  "go  round"  effectively. 
Whoever  you  are  and  whatever  you 
are  good  at,  this  is  a  field  where  you 
could  use  your  best  talents  and  do 
the  kind  of  work  you  like  best.  You 
could  make  yourself  at  home  in  health 
because  it  has  a  place 

•  for  those  who  enjoy  doing  things 
with  their  hands,  running  machines, 
handling  equipment; 

•  for  the  good  mixer  who  likes  to 
work  with  people  and  for  those 
who  have  a  special  gift  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy; 

•  for  the  rugged  individualist  and 
for  those  who  like  to  work  entirely 
on  their  own; 

•  for  the  "big  brain"  and  the  whiz 
at  math  or  science; 

•  for  those  with  a  special  knack  at 
typing  or  at  other  clerical   skills; 

•  for  those  with  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  for  the  business- 
minded,  the  good  manager,  the 
executive  type; 

•  for  those  who  have  a  flair  for  food 
or  an  easy  way  with  household 
chores  and  housekeeping  manage- 
ment; 

•  for  the  born  teacher  and  for  other 
"communicators" — those  who  like 
to  share  ideas  through  the  use  of 
words  and  pictures,  as  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  movies,  or 
broadcasting. 


If  you  have  any  of  these  or  other 
skills  or  combinations  of  skills,  the 
possibility  of  a  health  career  is  wide 
open — if  you  really  want  it  and  will 
work  for  it. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
out  of  every  100  health  workers, 
physicians  account  for  only  9?  An- 
other 37  health  workers  are  in  other 
kinds  of  professional  and  technical 
work;  nearly  the  same  number  are  in 
service  and  maintenance  occupations; 
the  remaining  17  are  administrative 
and  office  workers.  Like  the  physician, 
each  of  these  others  is  on  the  job 
because  he — or  she — is  needed,  be- 
cause the  tasks  each  worker  performs 
are  essential  links  in  the  circle  of 
health  protection. 

Health  Services  Need  More  People 

The  more  we  know,  the  better  off 
we  are — or  so  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe.  But,  to  quote  a  familiar 
song,  "it  ain't  necessarily  so."  As 
efforts  to  promote  health  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  knowledge 
doesn't  do  much  good  unless  it  is  put 
to  work.  The  only  way  to  put  knowl- 
edge to  work  is  through  people  who 
work — people  trained  to  create  new 
knowledge  or  to  apply  what  is  already 
known — and  this  explains  why  our 
health  services  need  more  people. 

No  one  is  excluded.  The  facts  of  life 
and  death,  of  health  and  illness,  apply 
alike  to  all  people  regardless  of  sex, 
or  color,  or  racial  or  national  origin. 
Such  considerations  have  as  little 
place  in  the  health  services  as  in  the 
problems  of  health  or  illness  with 
which  these  services  deal. 

The  only  kind  of  "exclusiveness" 
that  has  any  meaning  in  the  health 
field  is  that  of  competence.  The  only 
standard  is  to  be  sure  that  people  and 
callings  match — that  new  workers 
coming  into  the  health  field  choose 
careers  suited  to  their  individual 
capacities  and  get  good  training  for 
the  careers  of  their  choice. 

Competent  people  are  needed  now 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come — young  people  who  will 
dedicate  themselves  to  helping  put 
health  knowledge  to  work.  This  chal- 
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lenge  opens  many  doors  to  career 
opportunities — and  one  of  these  open 
doors  may  well  be  just  what  you  are 
looking  for. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  in 
many  health  occupations  the  shortage 
of  trained  manpower — and  woman- 
power — is  acute  and  continuing? 

Take  professional  nursing:  As  a 
reasonable  goal,  expectations  look 
toward  an  increase  of  around  25  per- 
cent over  the  present  supply  by  the 
1970's— but  this  will  still  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  the  full  need. 

Dentistry  is  another  example:  The 
backlog  of  unmet  dental  needs  gets 
bigger  every  year — and  this  in  spite 
of  steady  advances  in  dental  science, 
dental  services,  and  dental  education. 
The  number  of  practicing  dentists  is 
expected  to  show  a  17  percent  up- 
swing by  1975.  But  this  is  not  as 
good  as  it  looks — because  by  1975  the 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
will  have  increased  by  23  percent.  At 
this  rate,  dentistry  simply  cannot 
catch  up  with  the  population. 

Though  there  is  a  bigger  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  in  nursing 
and  dentistry  than  in  some  other 
health  professions,  these  are  not  the 
only  ones  where  increasing  needs  con- 
tinue to  create  career  opportunities 
for  youth.  All  along  the  line,  health 
work  will  carry  a  Help  Wanted  sign 
as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future. 

Health  Careers  Are  Adaptable 

Some  kinds  of  skills  can  be  used 
in  many  different  situations;  others 
are  loss  adaptable.  To  take  an  extreme 
example,  the  skills  of  a  jockey  or  a 
ballet  dancer  can  be  applied  only  in 
a  single  highly  specialized  setting.  In 
contrast,  most  of  the  basic  skills 
needed  in  the  health  field  can  be 
applied  in  many  settings.  They  are 
adaptable  for  the  simple  reason  that 
basic  health  services  are  always  and 
everywhere  in  demand. 

Young  people  don't  have  to  look 
very  far  ahead  to  realize  that  this 
kind  of  flexibility  will  be  an  asset  if 
they  need  to  make  adjustments  in 
their  career  plans.  This  need  is  a 
familiar  experience.  Both  young  men 
and  young  women  may  have  to  take 
account  of  changing  circumstances ; 
and  for  both,  an  adaptable  occupation 
has  real  advantages. 

Young  men  need  to  take  account 
of  military  service.  Their  plans  must 
be  tailored  to  fit  this  immediate 
obligation  as  well  as  a  lifetime  career. 

For  those  who  are  planning  on  a 
health  career,  military  service  may 
be  an  opportunity  rather  than  an 
interruption.  The  Armed  Forces  need 
and  can  utilize  practically  every  kind 
of  health  skill.  The  military  services 
themselves  offer  special  training  in 
many  health  occupations — training 
that  can  later  be  applied  to  getting 
ahead  in  civilian  life.  In  addition,  the 
military  services — and   also    the   U.S. 


Public  Health  Service — offers  careers 
as  commissioned  officers  to  those  who 
qualify  in  certain  health  professions. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
about  5  out  of  every  100  men  in 
uniform,  both  commissioned  and  en- 
listed, rate  as  medical  personnel,  in- 
cluding service  as  well  as  professional 
occupations?  Or  that  the  Armed 
Forces  identify  around  40  different 
health  and  medical  categories  of 
military  duty?  (Girls  take  note: 
There  are  health  careers  in  the  mili- 
tary service  for  women,  as  well  as 
men.) 

Young  women  want  to  take  account 
of  marriage  and  raising  a  family. 
Their  career  plans  can  be  tailored 
accordingly — provided  they  select  a 
career  to  which  they  can  return  when 
family  obligations  permit. 

In  general,  it's  safe  to  say  that 
women  whose  professional  back- 
grounds are  in  one  of  the  health 
disciplines  find  it  easier  to  combine 
outside  work  with  the  responsibilities 
of  raising  a  family  than  do  those 
with  most  other  kinds  of  work  experi- 
ence. (Perhaps  this  advantage  helps 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  health 
was  the  top-ranking  choice  in  a  recent 
career-interest  poll  of  high  school 
girls.)  Experience  in  any  number  of 
health  careers  is  a  "natural"  as  prepa- 
ration for  a  home-and-family  career 
— nursing,  health  education,  or  diete- 
tics, to  name  only  a  few.  Then,  too 
the  health  field  has  taken  the  lead 
in  opening  the  door  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  married  women,  and 
for  their  later  return  to  full  employ- 
ment as  family  demands  ease  up. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
the  majority  of  women  in  the  health 
field  marry?  If  you  like  statistics,  the 
rate  for  one  group — nurses — is  two 
out  of  three,  and  among  the  nurses 
now  employed  more  than  half  are 
married. 

Girls,  and  men  too,  may  be  inter- 
ested in  another  trend — numerically 
small  but  very  possibly  indicative  of 
more  to  come:  Both  in  medical 
practice  and  in  scientific  research, 
an  increasing  number  of  husband-and- 
wife  teams  are  dedicating  their  com- 
bined talents  and  training  to  the 
cause  of  health. 

Health  Can  Take  You  Anywhere 

Wherever  you  are,  wherever  you 
would  like  to  go,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties in  health.  The  need  is  at  your 
own  front  door — and  it  is  also  world- 
wide. You  name  the  place,  and  chances 
are  there  would  be  health  careers 
waiting  to  be  filled. 

If  you  want  to  stay  in  your  home- 
town, find  out  about  its  health-service 
needs.  Its  hospital,  its  health  depart- 
ment, its  school  health  services  and 
its  other  health  programs — for  farm 
families,  for  business  and  industrial 
workers,  or  for  such  groups  as  the 
physically    or    mentally    disabled — all 


these  share  the  common  problem: 
They  need  trained  people.  But  re- 
member that  each  community  is 
different.  They  don't  all  offer  identical 
opportunities.  So  if  your  first  concern 
is  to  work  in  a  particular  community 
or  in  a  certain  state  or  part  of  the 
country,  be  sure  to  get  local  advice 
and  make  your  career  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

Town  or  country — east,  west,  north, 
or  south — neither  nearness  nor  dis- 
tance is  a  barrier.  Some  of  the  places 
with  acute  needs  are  right  here  in 
the  United  States — in  the  pockets  of 
poverty  in  remote  rural  areas  and  in 
the  heart  of  our  big  cities.  On  every 
continent  and  in  every  country,  health 
careers  have  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  struggle  for  family 
security  and  for  democracy. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
more  and  more  health  workers,  many 
of  them  near  the  start  of  their  careers, 
are  serving  in  health  assignments  in 
what  most  of  us  think  of  as  far  away 
places — all  the  way  from  our  own 
new  states  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to 
the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa? 

At  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  just  150  miles 
across  the  Bering  Strait  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice not  long  ago  opened  a  hospital 
serving  7,500  Alaskans,  mostly  Eski- 
mos, from  an  area  of  68,000  square 
miles.  Across  the  Arctic  tundras  of 
this  vast  region  are  no  roads  to 
Kotzebue.  Staff,  supplies,  and  patients 
reach  the  hospital  by  plane,  boat,  or 
dogsled. 

Health  services  for  American  Indi- 
ans as  well  as  Alaskan  natives  are 
being  expanded  and  strengthened.  As 
an  important  part  of  this  develop- 
ment, more  young  people  from  these 
"first  families  of  America"  are  having 
an  opportunity  to  get  health  career 
training.  With  this  training  they  are 
partners  in  developing  what  are,  for 
them  and  their  families,  hometown 
health  services. 

This  kind  of  partnership  is  world- 
wide. On  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
in  India  and  other  Asian  countries, 
millions  of  people  are  no  longer 
threatened  by  malaria  because  Ameri- 
can and  local  health  workers  have 
joined  forces  to  eradicate  this  plague. 

So  also,  in  a  small  Mediterranean 
country,  local  and  American  team- 
work in  only  9  years  reduced  the 
typhoid  death  rate  from  1,836  a  year 
to  just  14. 

The  Peace  Corps,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the 
World  Health  Organization — these 
are  just  some  of  the  agencies  offering 
health  career  opportunities  overseas. 
Along  with  official  national  and  inter- 
national agencies,  other  organizations 
— religious,  philanthropic,  and  indus- 
trial— are  also  included.  American 
health  workers  in  these  programs  are 
in    such    countries,    for    instance,    as 
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Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Niger,  Nyasa- 
land,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  the 
Philippines,  Sierre  Leone,  Tangan- 
yika, Venezuela,  and  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  kinds  of  health  workers 
needed,  the  Peace  Corps  says  "So 
great  and  varied  are  the  needs  that 
we  can  use  people  with  almost  any 
degree  of  medical  or  health  training" 
— and  other  organizations  would  no 
doubt  agree. 

For  some  of  those  who  respond  to 
this  call,  experience  in  far  places  may 
develop  into  a  lifetime  career.  But 
most  will  probably  return  to  Main 
Street,  U.S.A.  Wherever  they  event- 
ually settle  down,  all  of  them  will 
bring  to  their  future  work  a  deeper 
understanding  of  people  ...  of  places 
...  of  the  world. 

Health   Looks   to   Youth 

In  health  service,  the  accent  is  on 
youth.  The  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  have  a  place  in  the  health 
partnership  along  with  the  skill  and 
wisdom  that  come  only  with  years  of 
experience.  But  that  is  only  one 
reason  for  this  emphasis.  Youth  is 
also  accented  because  many  areas  of 
health  service  are  "young" — as  new 
as  the  advances  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  have  brought  them  into 
being.  Health  looks  to  youth — to  you 
— for  the  pioneers,  the  seekers  and 
finders,  of  the  not  so  distant  future. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
many  of  today's  health  specialties  are 
not  as  old  as  you  are?  When  you 
were  born,  say  17  or  18  years  ago  for 
the  average  high  school  senior,  no 
one  had  heard  of  medical  engineering, 
to  name  only  one  of  the  newcomers 
among  health  careers. 

New  developments  are  also  taking 
place  within  long-established  health 
professions.  A  number  of  them  are, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  both  health  re- 
search and  health  services  on  the  most 
far-out  of  all  our  frontiers — the 
frontier  of  space.  Aerospace  medicine 
is  a  key  element  in  the  development 
of  manned  space-flight.  Though  its 
main  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  protecting  the 
life  and  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
astronauts,  the  new  knowledge  60 
gained  will  also  benefit  those  of  us 
who  stay  right  here  on  planet  Earth. 

Not  only  physicians  but  many  other 
health  people  are  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  aerospace  medicine — 
none  with  more  dramatic  contrast 
between  past  and  present  than  the 
veterinarians:  Only  a  year  or  so 
before  you  were  born,  veterinarians 
were  still  providing  essential  services 
in  the  Army  Cavalry — the  mounted 
troops  who  for  so  long  served  as 
scouts  and  explorers  in  the  wide-open 
spaces  of  our  Western  Frontier. 
Horses  and  veterinarians  have  little 
place    in    today's    motorized    cavalry. 


But  veterinarians  are  still  providing 
essential  services  for  frontier  scouts 
and  explorers.  They  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  research  and  medical 
care  that  make  it  possible  for  "animal 
astronauts"  to  play  their  important 
role  as  pioneer  travellers  in  the  wide- 
open  spaces  beyond  the  earth. 

Who  knows  what  new  opportunities 
may  be  just  ahead?  And  for  you  who 
choose  a  career  in  health,  they  may 
come  sooner  than  you  think. 

Health  Offers  You  This 

A  health  career  is  enriching — en- 
riching, that  is,  in  qualities  that  a 
good  many  people  think  make  life 
worth  living.  Some,  of  course,  will 
not  agree.  Those  who  want  to  get  rich 
quick,  or  make  a  big  splash,  or  take 
it  easy — young  people  whose  dreams 
of  the  future  run  along  these  lines 
will  have  little  use  for  a  health 
career,  and  the  field  of  health  will 
have  even  less  use  for  them. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  great  and 
enduring  fame  has  been  won  by  health 
pioneers — and  will  be  won  by  the 
coming  leaders  who  are  only  just  now 
making  their  career  decisions.  It  is 
equally  true  that  some  people  make 
large  incomes  in  the  health  profes- 
sions— as  in  other  professional  and 
scientific  fields. 

But  a  big  name  comes  only  as  a 
by-product  of  a  health  career — and 
this  is  even  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  big  money.  These  are  not  the 
aims  of  most  people  in  the  health 
professions — nor  the  rewards  they 
have  in  mind  when  they  tell  you  they 
wouldn't  trade  jobs  with  anyone  you 
could  name.  Of  course  there  are  other 
people  in  other  fields  who  quite  rightly 
feel  that  their  work  is  equally  worth- 
while. But  there  are  few  fields  that 
offer  so  much  satisfaction  to  so  many 
kinds  of  people. 

When  it  comes  to  money,  recent 
increases  in  the  earnings  of  health 
workers  are,  on  the  whole,  substan- 
tial, and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  encouraging.  To  sum  up — the  health 
field  offers  no  wheel-of-fortune  bo- 
nanza; but  it  does  provide  certain 
assurances  which,  as  a  future  wage 
earner,  you  will  want  to  take  into 
account. 

What  you  earn  will  represent  a 
reasonable  return  on  your  investment 
in  education.  (But  note  that  there  is  a 
wide  range  among  health  occupations 
in  the  amount  of  training  required — 
and  therefore  a  correspondingly  wide 
range  in  earnings.  For  more  on  this 
point,  see  the  Career  Ahead  chapter.) 

You  will  find  that  experience  brings 
regular  salary  increases  and  that 
demonstrated  capacity  opens  the  door 
to  advancement  within  each  occupa- 
tion. 

You    will    have    the    very    practical 


economic  asset  of  better-than-average 
job  stability. 

Though  private  practice  plays  an 
important  part  in  some  health  profes- 
sions, most  health  people  work  in 
hospitals,  health  departments,  volun- 
tary health  agencies,  professional 
schools,  research  foundations,  and  the 
like.  These  institutions  are  responsible 
employers  concerned  with  providing 
good  working  conditions,  together 
with  adequate  employee  protection 
and  benefits. 

The  fact  that  well-trained  health 
workers  are  in  continuing  demand 
makes  it  easier  for  those  who  do  have 
the  necessary  training  both  to  get  a 
job  and  keep  a  job.  And  if  you  choose 
wisely,  you'll  be  doing  a  job  you  like 
in  a  field  with  a  future. 

As  for  the  future,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  health  field  had  more 
to  offer  young  people.  Let  the  facts 
tell  the  story:  Health  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  fields  of  employment. 
During  the  1950's  its  rate  of  gain 
was  four  times  higher  than  that  for 
national  employment  as  a  whole. 
Meantime  our  national  investment  in 
health  has  also  been  growing.  In  1963 
it  reached  an  alltime  high  of  34  billion 
dollars.  Though  the  rate  of  increase 
may  vary,  growth  seems  likely  to 
continue,  and  for  many  reasons — 
among  them  the  fact  that  progress 
in  the  health  science  creates  new 
health  careers  and  increases  the 
number  of  people  needed  in  those 
already   well   established. 

As  all  of  us  become  better  in- 
formed about  health,  we  want  more 
health  services — to  help  us  get  well 
and  stay  well;  and  we  realize  that 
good  health  services  take  experience 
and  skill. 

With  mounting  evidence  that  ill- 
ness, ignorance,  and  poverty  go  hand- 
in-hand,  we  realize  that  the  need  for 
health  workers  will  continue  and  that 
skilled  health  services  are  well  worth 
paying  for — that  the  protection  they 
offer  is,  in  fact,  beyond  price  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  families,  for 
our  communities,  for  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

But  it  is  not  just  that  each  of  us 
wants  more — there  are  more  of  us. 
The  population  is  growing.  And  note 
this — the  relative  rate  of  increase  is 
highest  among  children  and  older 
people.  Since  these  are  the  age  groups 
where  health  needs  are  greatest,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  corresponding  bulge 
in  the  demand  for  health  services. 

Do  health  careers  have  a  promising 
future?  You  have  the  facts.  And  you 
have  the  judgment  of  high  authority: 
Every  president  so  far  in  your  life- 
time— Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — has  singled  out  the 
health  of  people  as  an  issue  of  top- 
priority  national  concern. 

(See  OPPORTUNITY,  page  66) 
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ALCOHOLISM  RANKS  AS  MAJOR  PUBLIC   HEALTH   PROBLEM 


By  Lillian  Pike,  Publications  Editor 
N.  C.  Department  of  Mental  Health 


An  act  of  the  1949  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter at  Butner,  N.  C,  on  September  1, 
1950.  At  that  time  $300,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  "establishing  further 
treatment  facilities  for  alcoholics  and 
additional  mental  health  activities 
for  the  prevention  of  alcoholism." 

Appropriately,  responsibility  for 
translating  the  law  into  a  workable 
program  was  placed,  at  its  own  re- 
quest, with  the  N.  C.  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  which  was  the  governing 
body  for  the  state  mental  hospitals. 
Then,  as  now,  alcoholism  accounted 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  men- 
tal illness  problem. 

In  1965,  for  instance,  there  were 
a  total  of  12,112  admissions  to  North 
Carolina's  four  mental  hospitals. 
Twenty-two  per  cent,  or  2,665,  were 
admissions  for  alcoholism.  In  addi- 
tion 460  persons  were  treated  at  the 
ARC.  Comparative  figures  of  15  years 
ago  are  not  available  because  it  was 
not  until  1963  that  the  doors  of  all 
our  state  mental  hospitals,  by  legis- 
lative action,  were  opened  to  persons 
with  a  diagnosis  of  alcoholism.  How- 
ever, the  mental  hospital  system  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  because 
it  had  long  been  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  committed  through  the  courts 
for  chronic  alcoholism,  and  facilities 
for  such  patients  were  provided. 


Occupational  therapy,  outdoor  and  indoor 
recreation,  are  important  to  successful  re- 
habilitation  of  alcoholism. 


Alcoholism,  then  as  now,  was  a 
tremendous  health  problem  in  its  own 
right.  In  the  1950's  the  number  of 
alcoholics  in  North  Carolina  was  esti- 
mated to  be  52,000.  Currently,  the 
estimate  is  90,000  or  more.  Most 
authoritative  sources  proclaim  that 
alcoholism  is  outranked  as  a  major 
public  health  problem  only  by  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  mental  illness. 

The  Hospitals  Board  of  Control 
very  quickly  appointed  a  study  com- 
mittee of  its  own  members  to  review 
what  was  being  done  by  other  states 
in  alcoholism  control  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  implementing 
the  new  law.  Several  recommenda- 
tions in  this  committee's  report  be- 
came the  foundation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Program. 

These  recommendations  included: 
"(1)  the  employment  of  a  full-time 
executive  director  as  administrative 
head  of  the  program;  (2)  the  con- 
struction of  an  inpatient  treatment 
center;  (3)  an  arrangement  for  out- 
patient services;  (4)  conducting  an 
educational-informational  program ; 
and    (5)   engaging  in  research." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
founding  fathers,  so  to  speak,  did 
not  conceive  of  establishing  a  treat- 
ment center  in  isolation,  but  rather 
had  the  foresight  to  incorporate  into 
the  original  plans  several  tried  and 
proved  public  health  approaches; 
namely,  the  provisions  for  follow-up 
treatment,  education   and  research. 

Came  To  Pass 

In  time  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions came  to  pass.  An  executive 
director  was  appointed,  the  treatment 
center  opened,  and  a  statewide  edu- 
cational program  was  launched.  A 
small  initial  research  budget  paid 
for  several  sociological  studies  which 
helped  chart  the  future  course  of  the 
program.  Several  community  mental 
hygiene  clinics  in  exchange  for  modest 
subsidies  made  their  services  avail- 
able to  alcoholics  and  their  families. 
Although  the  original  research  goals 
have  not  been  achieved  to  the  extent 
envisioned,  more  and  more  outpatient 
clinic  services  have  become  available 
through  the  years  and  the  expansion 
is  continuing. 

The  extent  to  which  this  multi- 
faceted  attack  on  alcoholism  has  con- 


tributed to  successes  in  the  alcoholism 
control  program  cannot  be  easily 
measured.  But  there  are  indicators 
as  to  its  influence. 

Twenty-two  community  alcoholism 
programs  to  date  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  voices  of  information  and 
education  have  been  heard  locally. 
It  is  doubtful  that  many  of  the  6,000 
patients  treated  at  the  ARC  in  the 
past  15  years  could  have  come  if 
they  and  their  families  and  com- 
munities had  not  received  some  aid  in 
accepting  alcoholism  as  a  treatable 
illness.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  been  exposed 
uninterruptedly  to  information  on 
alcohol  and  alcoholism  via  the  mass 
media,  printed  material  and  word  of 
mouth  in  a  continuous  statewide  edu- 
cational program.  It  is  a  fact  that 
hundreds  of  other  people — physicians, 
ministers,  social  workers,  teachers, 
nurses,  law  enforcement  officers, 
prison  personnel,  probation  and  pa- 
role officers,  judges,  and  health  and 
welfare  workers  as  well  as  officials 
of  schools,  industry  and  other  organi- 
zations have  received  special  train- 
ing through  alcoholism  seminars, 
workshops  and  summer  schools.  These 
efforts  were  designed  to  help  these 
individuals  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  alcohol  and  alcoholism  problems 
they  encounter  in  their  daily  lives  as 


Group  psychotherapy  is  the  principal 
method  of  psychiatric  treatment  given  all 
patients  who  enter  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter. 
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Staff  of  the  ARC  include  Roberta  E.  Lytle,  Sidney  Oakley,  Sue  Polhemus,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Blackley,  and  Parks  R.  Goodnight  (first  row,  L  to  R);  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Tarry,  and  Dr.  C.  B. 
Morton    (back    row).    Dr.    Blackley    is    Medical    Director    of    the    Center. 


they  carry  out  their  respective  pro- 
fessional duties.  As  a  result  many 
avenues  of  help  before  and  after 
treatment  have  been  opened  up  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  closed 
to   alcoholics   and   their  families. 

No  Opposition 

A  final  indicator  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  multi-faceted  approach  of  the 
ARP  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  hardly  any  opposition 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  which  provided  for  re- 
building the  present  ARC  and  build- 
ing two  more  by  raising  the  price  of 
all  whiskey  sold  in  State  Alcohol 
Beverage  Control   Stores. 

The  present  ARC  will  be  relocated 
at  Butner,  N.  C.  The  other  two  will 
be  built  at  locations  to  be  determined 
— one  in  eastern  and  the  other  in 
western  North  Carolina.  Each  center 
will  have  approximately  100  beds. 

No  overall  view  of  the  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Center  would  be  com- 
plete without  this  understanding  of 
the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 
of  which  it  was  a  part. 

A  remodeled  former  Army  building 
became  the  physical  plant  of  the 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Center.  Med- 
ical and  psychiatric  personnel  from 
nearby  John  Umstead  Hospital,  a 
state  hospital  for  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  were  assigned  to  conduct 
its  first  treatment  program  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  center's  fiscal  affairs 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  hospital  business  staff. 

In  1959  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion Program  was  recognized  by  the 
Hospitals  Board  of  Control.  The  re- 
organization plan  provided  for  a  co- 
directorship  shared  by  an  associate 
director  in  charge  of  education  and 
public  relations  and  a  medical  direc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  center  and  its 
treatment  program.  The  center, 
formerly  under  the  administrative 
and  fiscal  control  of  the  State  hospi- 
tal, was  given  its  own  budget  along 
with  control  of  all  personnel  which 
included    its    first    full-time    medical 


and  social  service  staff.  Patients  were 
admitted  directly  to  the  center  in- 
stead of  through  the  admitting  unit 
of  the  State  hospital. 

Another   Change 

The  next  major  administrative 
change  occurred  in  1963.  That  year 
the  General  Assembly  established  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  Hospitals  Board 
of  Control  became  the  Board  of  Men- 
tal Health.  The  educational  office  of 
the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program 
located  in  Raleigh  became  the  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  Although  the  ARP 
with  its  three-point  attack  on  alco- 
holism— education,  treatment  and  re- 
search— no  longer  exists  as  such,  its 
work  is  being  continued  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Education  Divi- 
sion is  education  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism.  And  the  treatment  pro- 
gram, of  course,  continues  at  the 
ARC. 

The  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter accepts  male  and  female  patients 
on  a  voluntary  basis  only.  It  has  beds 
for  58  patients — 12  women  and  46 
men.  The  length  of  treatment  is  28 
days.  The  cost  is  $75  if  the  patient 
can  afford  to  pay.  Group  psycho- 
therapy, a  technique  which  has  been 
found  to  be  particularly  effective  in 
helping  alcoholics  recover,  is  the 
principal  method  of  treatment. 

Films  and  informal  discussions  led 
by  a  therapist  are  utilized  to  stimu- 
late thought  in  group  therapy  ses- 
sions. The  patient  is  then  encouraged 
to  express  his  reactions  to  the  subject 
matter  and  is  allowed  free  expression 
of  his  personal  feelings  and  problems. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  group 
therapy  sessions  are  graduated  in 
content  from  basic  information  on 
alcohol,  the  nature  of  alcoholism,  and 
the  fundamentals  of  emotional  health. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  there  is 
deeper  psychological  probing  of  the 
individual  personality  in  an  attempt 
to    lead    the   patient   into    a   personal 


understanding  of  the  psychological 
significance  of  his  illness.  Through 
the  process  of  group  discussion  and 
interaction,  the  patient  receives  sup- 
port along  the  road  to  this  under- 
standing from  other  members  of  the 
group  who  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. 

Group    Sessions 

The  group  psychotherapy  sessions 
are  conducted  by  the  medical  director 
who  is  a  psychiatrist  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  members  presently  in- 
cluding a  physician,  psysician, 
psychiatrist,  clinical  psychologist, 
psychiatric  social  worker,  voca- 
tional counselor,  recreation-occupa- 
tional therapist  and  admissions  officer. 
Individual  counseling  may  also  be  pre- 
scribed if  this  technique  is  indicated 
for  the  patient's  recovery.  Some 
patients  may,  therefore,  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  therapists  for  individual 
counseling  in  addition  to  participating 
in  group  psychotherapy. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  voca- 
tional, spiritual  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  patients.  The  vocational 
counselor  sees  each  patient  individ- 
ually and  the  recreation-occupational 
therapist  works  with  the  patients  in- 
dividually and  in  groups.  One  member 
of  the  staff  is  also  an  ordained  min- 
ister whose  services  in  the  area  of 
spiritual  counseling  are  available  on 
request. 

Education,  treatment,  research — 
these  are  the  three  points  of  the 
former  North  Carolina  Alcoholic  Re- 
habilitation Program's  symbolic  "Star 
of  Hope  for  the  Alcoholic."  They  are 
three  essentials  of  any  effective  at- 
tack on  a  public  health  problem  as 
serious  as  alcoholism.  By  continuing 
to  strengthen  these  three  vantage 
points,  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  can  make  an  even  larger  con- 
tribution to  the  reduction  of  this 
health  problem  from  which  more  than 
90,000  of  the  State's  citizens  now 
suffer. 

The  challenges  to  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  will  be  many.  Much  | 
research  remains  to  be  done  in  the  so- 
ciological and  biological  fields.  Treat- 
ment, in  terms  of  numbers  reached, 
has  only  scratched  the  surface.  The 
new  centers  will  have  their  job  cut 
out,  since  it  is  estimated  that  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  alcoholic  population 
ever  receives  treatment  of  any  kind. 
Considering  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  personnel  to  carry  on  an 
effective  program  at  the  present  cen- 
ter, the  need  to  recruit  personnel  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  two  other  cen- 
ters is  acute.  The  greatest  challenge 
may  therefore  lie  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion where  the  need  to  train  medical, 
para-medical  and  ancillary  personnel 
is  of  paramount  importance  along 
with  the  continuing  need  for  profes- 
sional and  lay  education  programs. 
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The    evaluation    and    treatment    of    children    with    physical,    mental    or    emotional    dis- 
orders   is    often    facilitated    by    the    specialized    contribution    of   the    physical    therapist. 


Highly   Specialized,    Physical    Therapy 

Faces  Acute  Shortage   of   Personnel 

By  Eleanor  Flanagan,  Asst.  Professor 
Duke  University  Medical  Center  Physical  Therapy  Dept. 


Physical  therapy  is  one  of  the 
highly  specialized  professions  that 
makes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  comprehensive  health  care  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  specifically  oriented  toward 
the  maintenance,  improvement,  or 
restoration  of  physical  independence 
and  motor  activities  for  persons  who 
have  been  injured,  who  are  ill  or  dis- 
abled. 

The  scope  of  physical  therapy 
keeps  pace  with  the  needs  of  society 
and  of  the  particular  community  (the 
consumer)  which  needs  its  services. 
Therefore,  physical  therapists  give 
direct  patient  care  on  a  one-to-one 
basis;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  recent  graduates  in  the 
field  of  physical  therapy  and  of  non- 
professional personnel;  they  are  di- 
rectors of  departments  and  schools 
of  physical  therapy  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  these  facili- 
ties; they  act  as  consultants  to  other 
professional  fields,  and  participate  in 
in-service  programs  for  their  own 
professionals,  other  professional 
fields,  and  non-professionals  engaged 
in  some  facet  of  health  care.  Many 
physical  therapists  are  engaged  in 
research  either  as  an  independent  in- 
vestigator or  in  collaboration  with 
professionals  in  other  fields. 

Physical  therapists  are  employed  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, public  health  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, special  schools,  public  schools, 
or  they  may  be  self-employed. 


42  Approved  Schools 

Preparation  for  physical  therapy 
is  a  four-year  post  high  school  pro- 
gram at  a  baccalaureate  degree  level, 
at  the  very  least.  Students  who  al- 
ready have  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  the  prerequisite  courses  may  take 
the  professional  course  lasting  from 
12  to  18  months,  or  they  may  elect 
to  go  into  graduate  work  leading  to 
a  master's  degree  which  provides  the 
additional  education  required  for 
teaching,  research,  and  positions  of 
high    responsibility. 

There  are  42  approved  schools 
(programs,  curricula)  in  physical 
therapy  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  last  five  years  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  annually  has 
just  about  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  population  percentage-wise. 
The  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
would  be  essentially  unchanged,  then, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  additional  de- 
mands that  have  been  made  upon  the 
profession.  However,  in  the  face  of 
these  new  demands  brought  about  by 
the  increased  awareness  of  society  of 
the  values  of  this  service,  and  by  the 
impetus  provided  by  the  recent  fed- 
eral and  other  governmental  inter- 
ests in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
shortage  is  actually  more  acute  than 
ever  before. 

Jobs    in    Every    Category 

There  are  job  opportunities  in  ev- 
ery category.  To  provide  the  numbers 


of  qualified  physical  therapists  need- 
ed to  meet  the  demands,  recruitment 
must  be  accelerated;  competitive  re- 
muneration in  other  fields  must  be 
met,  and  positions  with  authority 
commensurate  with  responsibilities 
must  be  assigned  to  physical  thera- 
pists. 

The  professional  organization  for 
physical  therapists  is  the  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
official  publication  is  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, whose  address  is  the  same 
as  the  one  for  the  Association.  There 
are  57  component  chapters  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, each  state  having  at  least  one. 
The  object  of  this  Association  and 
its  chapters  is  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  physical 
therapy  service  and  physical  ther- 
apy education  through  the  coordinat- 
ed action  of  physical  therapists,  al- 
lied professional  groups,  citizens, 
agencies,  and  schools,  to  the  end  that 
the  physical  therapy  needs  of  the 
people  will  be  met.  The  Association 
defines  the  functions  of  physical  ther- 
apists, provides  leadership  in  educa- 
tion, promotes  legislation,  promotes 
and  protects  the  economic  welfare  of 
physical  therapists,  provides  consul- 
tation and  other  services  to  individu- 
als, agencies,  schools,  and  communi- 
ties, represents  physical  therapists 
and  serves  as  spokesman  with  other 
professional  groups,  and  promotes 
scientific  research  in  physical  ther- 
apy. 

The  North  Carolina  Physical  Ther- 
apy Association,  a  component  state 
chapter,  currently  has  160  active 
members  who  are  distributed  through- 
out the  State.  Inquiries  concerning 
legal  licensure  and  employment  for 
physical  therapists  in  North  Caro- 
lina may  be  directed  to  the  President, 
Mr.   James  L.   Austin,   2396   Fairway 

(See  THERAPY,  page  65) 


Many  diseases  affecting  older  members  of 
our  society  are  amenable  to  the  skilled 
care  of  the  qualified  physical  therapist. 
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STATE  NEEDS  TWICE  THE  PRESENT 
NUMBER  OF  OPTOMETRISTS 


By  John  D.  Costabile,  0.  D.,  Executive  Secretary 
N.  C.  State  Optometric  Society 


Invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  newly  developed  contact  lens  floats 
on  natural  tear  layer.  Refractive  error  is  a  common  vision  problem 
corrected    by   contact   lenses. 


Optometry  is  among  the  most 
highly  specialized  professions  prac- 
ticed today  because  the  optometrist 
provides  a  complete  vision  care  serv- 
ice. His  objective  is  to  analyze  the 
functions  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  ba- 
sis of  his  findings  prescribe  preven- 
tive or  corrective  measures  to  assure 
maximum   comfort   and   vision. 

Fastest   Growing    Profession 

Few  Americans  go  through  life 
without  needing  professional  vision 
care.  As  our  civilization  becomes 
more  highly  mechanized,  vision  re- 
quirements become  more  exacting. 
Average  age  of  our  population  con- 
tinues rising,  with  more  and  more 
Americans  living  beyond  the  age  at 
which  unaided  vision  serves  their 
needs.  And  as  our  schools  swell  with 
increasingly  large  generations  of 
youth,  the  field  of  prevention  and  cor- 
rection for  children  grows  propor- 
tionately. 

During  the  1940's  the  ratio  of  pop- 


ulation wearing  spectacles  increased 
more  than  10  per  cent.  Today  two  out 
of  three  adults  are  receiving  profes- 
sional eye  care  services.  And  the 
trend  obviously  heads  toward  an  even 
more  vision-conscious  public  to  de- 
mand the  attention  needed. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  visit  optometrists  when 
they  seek  vision  care.  With  demand 
for  care  growing  even  faster  than 
new  optometrists  can  be  trained  to 
provide  it,  this  profession  is  destined 
for  an  even  busier  future.  Today  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  one  optome- 
trist for  each  13,891  persons.  We 
need  one  optometrist  for  each  7,000 
persons. 

Opportunities   in   Optometry 

While  optometry  is  itself  a  special- 
ty, there  are  many  specialized  serv- 
ices within  the  field.  The  most  com- 
mon type  of  vision  problem  is  a 
refractive  error,  correctable  by  con- 
ventional    or     contact     lenses.     Also 


common  are  inefficient  vision  behav- 
ior patterns,  correctable  by  visual 
training,  or  orthoptics.  The  optome- 
trist is  especially  trained  in  all  these 
fields. 

Begin   Early 

The  optometrist's  education  em- 
braces the  combined  knowledge  of 
many  different  sciences  and  requires 
a  minimum  of  six  years  of  college 
training. 

Students  should  begin  as  early  as 
possible  to  acquire  education  in  the 
fundamental  sciences.  Two  years  of 
pre-optometry  education  must  be 
taken  at  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity. With  the  proper  selection  of 
initial  courses,  the  student  may  trans- 
fer from  pre-optometry  in  a  junior 
or  other  college  to  complete  his  de- 
gree of  six  years.  Four  of  these  years 
will  be  spent  in  the  optometric  school 
or  college. 

As  an  intern  during  the  final  years  j 
of  college   the   optometrist  puts  into 
practice    the    knowledge    he    has    ob- 


With  the  phoropter,  the  most  essential  instrument  used  in  visual  examinations  (left),  the  optometrist  performs  many  tests  to  determine,  among 
other  things,  whether  or  not  light  rays  are  being  focused  upon  the  retina  to  the  best  advantage.  Using  a  combination  of  lenses  the  phoropter  can 
provide    more   than    ten    million    different   prescriptions.    On    the    right    is   an    additional    instrument   used   in   visual   training. 
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tained  through  the  years  of  prelim- 
inary and  advanced  study.  This  peri- 
od of  internship  affords  him  the  ex- 
perience which  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  total  education. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  college 
and  universities  offering  optometric 
education,  the  optometrist  is  awarded 
the  O.D.  Degree,  meaning  Doctor  of 
Optometry. 

After  completing  his  formal  educa- 
tion, he  must  pass  an  examination 
given  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners in  Optometry.  He  is  then  is- 
sued a  license  which  permits  him  to 
begin    practice. 

Optometrists  serve  as  commissioned 
officers  in  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Opportunities  for  practice 
are  also  available  in  public  health, 
research  and  other  government  agen- 
cies. 

State    Optometric    Society 

Since  its  birth  as  a  distinct  organ- 
ization in  1898,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Optometric  Society  has  contin- 
uously worked  for  the  improvement 
of  vision  standards  and  vision  care. 

Through  research  grants,  it  has 
helped  provide  new  and  better  in- 
struments with  which  to  detect  vis- 
ual disoi-ders.  It  has  provided  to  the 
optometrists  of  North  Carolina  con- 
tinual postgraduate  studies  to  keep 
the  optometrists  in  North  Carolina 
abreast  with  new  developments  in 
the  field  of  vision  care. 

It  encourages  and  promotes  com- 
munity service  projects  in  highway 
safety,  better  vision  for  American 
industry,  and  better  methods  for 
screening  out  school  children  who 
need  professional  eye  care. 

Scholarships  and  grants  for  opto- 
metric education  are  available 
through  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Care  Commission  and  through  vari- 
ous federal  programs  which  offer 
scholarships. 


Extending  Services  To  Mentally  Retarded 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 


The  slit-lamp  microscope  presents  an  op- 
tical section  similar  to  a  microscope  slide, 
permitting  careful,  detailed  study  of  the 
eye. 


Through  the  leadership  of  its 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  and  former 
Director,  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Colonel  Charles  H. 
Warren,  North  Carolina  moved  ahead 
to  meet  its  responsibility  toward 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  first  big  step  was  made 
in  1961  when  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Needs  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded  was  appointed. 
This  commission,  composed  of  experts 
from  many  fields,  set  about  the  task 
of  stating  needs,  designing  programs, 
and  outlining  the  procedures  to  be 
undertaken,  with  a  primary  purpose 
of  recommending  changes  in  the 
State  laws.  Most  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  1963 
General  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a 
law  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Provide  A 
Program  to  Deal  With  the  Problem 
of  Mental  Retardation  in  This  State 
and  to  Make  Appropriations  There- 
for." The  appropriations  set  forth 
in  this  act  for  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation provided  the  following: 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facili- 
ties at  mental  institutions 

2.  Rehabilitation  Houses   (Half- 
way Houses) 

3.  Sheltered  Workshops 

4.  Additional  supervisory  and 
counseling  staff 

Appropriations  by  the  State  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  included 
$222,000  to  the  State  Department  of 
Mental  Health  for  providing  vocation- 
al training  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
plus  $230,092  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  establishing  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  programs  in  all  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  retarded,  and 
permitting  the  creation  of  rehabilita- 
tion centers  in  local  communities. 
Matched  with  Federal  funds,  a  total 
of  $1,506,973  was  made  available  for 
new  services. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  joint 
agreements  between  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
for  carrying  out  programs  of  this 
kind. 

1.    Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facili- 
ties at  Mental  Institutions 
One  of  the  major  needs  of  mentally 


retarded  people  was  for  evaluation 
and  job  training  centers  at  the 
mental  institutions  in  the  State. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cility at  Caswell  Center,  Kinston, 
which  pioneered  for  several  years 
in  a  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  was  used  as  a 
guide  in  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  in  the  other  three 
institutions.  These  programs  pro- 
vide: 

a.  Work  evaluation. 

b.  Job  try-out 

c.  Speech  therapy  and  psycho- 
logical services. 

d.  Vocational  training,  including 
woodworking,  metal  working, 
welding,  machinist  training, 
automobile  servicing  and 
mechanical  preparation,  jani- 
torial and  building  mainte- 
nance, farming  and  dairying, 
cooking,  sewing,  laundering, 
housekeeping, child-care,  nurs- 
ing aide  and  ward  attending, 
and  shoe  repairing. 

e.  On-the-job  training. 

f.  Job  placement  and  follow-up. 

Programs  following  the  above  pat- 
tern of  services  have  been  estab- 
lished to  serve  clients  determined 
eligible  for  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion services  at  Murdoch  Center, 
Butner:  O'Berry  Center,  Goldsboro; 
Western  Carolina  Center,  Morgan- 
ton;  and  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital, 
Raleigh.  It  is  anticipated  that 
services  provided  in  facilities  serv- 
ing the  mentally  retarded  will  be 
expanded  within  the  next  two  years 
to  provide  for  sheltered  workshop 
activities — the  use  modality  of  work 
for  prevocational,  work  condition- 
ing, and  vocational  training.  This 
additional  area  of  service  will  be 
patterned  after  the  pilot  program 
now  being  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  at  Western  Carolina  Center, 
Morgan  ton. 

2.    Rehabilitation  Houses  (Half-way 
Houses) 

In  evaluating  past  attempts  in 
placing  mentally  retarded  in  the 
community  from  institutions,  the 
most  prevalent  problem  has  been 
that    of    social    adjustment    rather 
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than  occupational  adjustment.  Suc- 
cessful adjustment  has  a  much 
stronger  chance  if  the  retardate  is 
placed  in  a  home  situation.  The 
sudden  change  from  a  highly  struc- 
tured routine  in  an  institution  to 
an  unstructured  self-initiating  ex- 
istence in  the  community  is  trau- 
matic for  many  retarded.  These 
half-way  houses  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  personal  adjust- 
ment and  training  activities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  patients  who 
are  referred  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Clients  living  in  the  rehabilitation 
houses  will  be  placed  in  vocational 
training,  on-the-job  training,  or 
paid  employment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  most  cases  immedi- 
ately. As  soon  as  earnings  begin, 
clients  will  contribute  toward  their 
maintenance  cost.  These  houses 
will  be  under  the  management  of 
competent  house  staff,  and  will  be 
provided  continuous  and  concurrent 
supportive  counseling  and  profes- 
sional help  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
At  the  present  time,  three  re- 
habilitation houses  are  operational. 
One  of  these  is  located  in  Greens- 
boro, and  is  designed  to  serve 
female  clients.  Another  is  located 
in  High  Point,  and  serves  male 
clients.  A  large  co-educational  re- 
habilitation house  was  officially 
opened  in  Charlotte  in  March  1966. 
Negotiations  are  underway  with 
interested  community  groups  for 
the  establishment  of  a  rehabilitation 
house  program  in  at  least  two  other 
communities  during  the  current 
year. 

3.    Sheltered  Workshops 

The  new  act  also  provided  for 
development  of  sheltered  workshops 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  local  boards  of  directors  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Funds 
were  made  available  to  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  renovation  of  buildings  and 
purchase  of  initial  equipment.  Re- 
habilitation services  provided  by 
these  workshops  are:  work  evalu- 
ation, work  adjustment,  job  train- 
ing, and  production  employment. 
The  workshops  serve  the  mentally 
retarded  who  live  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  those  discharged 
from  institutions. 

Sheltered  workshops  have  become 
operational  in  Raleigh,  Fayette- 
ville,  Goldsboro,  Lexington,  Char- 
lotte, Gastonia,  Statesville,  Hickory, 
Asheville,  Morganton,  Durham, 
Albemarle,  Winston  Salem,  and 
Wilmington.  Their  establishment 
has  generated  considerable  interest 


in  other  communities  in  the  State 
in  providing  a  similar  program  of 
services,  and  there  are  favorable 
indications  that  sheltered  work- 
shop programs  will  develop  in 
several  other  communities  during 
the  current  year. 

4.    Additional  Supervisory  and 

Counseling  Staff 
Twelve  special  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
selors have  been  employed  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion to  provide  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  in  local  com- 
munities. Additionally,  supervisory 
personnel  has  been  added  to  the 
Raleigh  Central  Office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervising  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  the 
mentally  handicapped,  and  assisting 
in  the  development  of  new  programs 
for   these   groups. 

For  years,  special  education  per- 
sonnel and  rehabilitation  counselors 
have  helped  some  of  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  become  employed 
and  self-supporting.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  have  not  been  successful. 
Much  of  the  failure  was  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  personnel,  and  lack  of 
facilities.    In   the   past,   young  people 
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have  benefited  substantially  from 
special  education  classes,  and  have 
become  well  motivated  to  work.  But 
without  proper  facilities  to  provide 
the  necessary  services,  the  rehabili- 
tation program  bogs  down.  It  is 
known  that  the  additional  personnel 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  this  past 
year  will  help  to  provide  better  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  new  facilities  being  developed  in 
our  State  will  be  of  tremendous  help 
in  their  rehabilitation. 

Also,  the  new  joint  programs  being 
established  between  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education  will  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated plan  and  approach  for 
serving  mentally  handicapped  youth, 
jointly,  within  a  school  setting.  The 
first  such  project,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Special  Education  Section  of  the 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Pub- 
lic School  System,  began  on  May  1, 
1965.  Some  of  the  specific  objectives 
in  this  research  and  demonstration 
project  are:  intensive  rehabilitation 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  services, 
actual  job  try-out,  a  wide  range  of 
purely  vocational  training  activities, 
related  academic  training,  extensive 
remedial  education  designed  to  im- 
prove trainability  and  employability 
of  retarded  youth  in  the  project,  and 
professional  services,  including  coun- 
seling, social  services,  psychological 
services,  and  placement. 

Similar,  but  modified,  types  of  pro- 
grams  in  cooperation  with  the  Special  I 
Education  Section  of  the  Raleigh 
Public  School  System,  Guilford  Coun- 
ty Schools,  and  Asheville  City  Schools 
are  now  in  operation,  and  negotiations  [ 
are  currently  underway  with  boards 
of  education  representing  additional 
administrative  units  for  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  programs. 

And  just  as  important  as  increased 
facilities  and  trained  personnel  is  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education  that  is  now 
evident.  Realizing  that  many  problems- 
must  be  solved  before  complete  satis-! 
faction  can  be  obtained  from  the 
combined  services  provided  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  listed 
the  following  three  goals  for  im- 
mediate  concentration : 

1.  To  re-examine  attitudes  toward 
policies  governing  its  service 
program  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  realistic,  and  that  they  are 
broad  enough  to  carry  out  ar 
effective  rehabilitation  plan  foi 
the  mentally  retarded  individual 

2.  To  see  that  all  programs  ar< 
coordinated    well    with    Specia 

(See  VOHAB,  page  58) 
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Winston-Salem  Institution  To 
Combine  All  Paramedical  Education 
Programs  Into  Central  School 


BOWMAN  GRAY 


SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE 


By  Bill  Glance,  Director 
Office  Of  Information 


With  shortages  of  well  trained 
personnel  to  assist  physicians  in  the 
care  of  patients  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  medical  centers  are 
beginning  to  take  a  new  look  at  their 
paramedical    education   programs. 

These  medical  centers,  which  make 
up  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  country,  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  training 
professional  workers  not  only  to  meet 
their  own  needs  but  also  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  other  hospitals,  clinics,  health 
departments,  industry  and  research. 

Significant  steps  have  been  taken 
in  recent  years  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  paramedical  schools.  Neverthe- 
less the  production  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel continues  to  lag  behind  the 
need,  created  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

Another  factor  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  paramedical  problem  is 
the  acute  physician  shortage.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  some  immediate  re- 
lief in  this  area,  studies  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  which  duties, 
traditionally  handled  by  the  physi- 
cian, could  be  performed  adequately 
by  less  highly  trained  personnel. 

Paramedical    Education 

This  venture,  which  resulted  in 
new  training  programs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  paramedical  posi- 
tions, has,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  number  of  paramedical  vacancies. 
The  shortage  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pounded by  Medicare  coverage. 


Faced  with  this  chronic  supply- 
and-demand  problem,  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Hospital  and  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  1964  be- 
gan the  development  of  a  unique 
concept  in  paramedical  education. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  paramedical  school, 
into  which  all  of  the  medical  center's 
paramedical  education  programs 
would  be  incorporated. 

Included  in  the  medical  center's 
$27-million  expansion  program,  now 
in  the  advanced  planning  stages,  the 
central  paramedical  school  probably 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  As  a  prototype,  it  could 
become  a  model  for  the  planning  of 
paramedical  centers  at  other  insti- 
tutions. 

The  central  school  concept  is  based 
on  team  training.  Since  paramedical 
personnel  work  as  a  team  in  the  care 
of  patients,  numerous  benefits  could 
be  derived  from  training  them  as  a 
team. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  ad- 
vantages, the  central  school  idea  is 
considered  sound  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Not  only  is  it  designed 
to  permit  more  efficient  use  of  in- 
structional space  and  faculty  time 
but  it  also  will  be  less  expensive  to 
maintain  than  separate  schools  lo- 
cated over  the  institution. 

Eleven    Schools 

Educational  opportunities  for  para- 
medical students  are  presently  offered 


in  separate  training  programs.  There 
are  11  paramedical  schools  currently 
in  operation  at  the  medical  center  in 
Winston-Salem. 

These  include  nursing,  medical 
technology,  cytotechnology,  X-ray 
technology,  anesthesia  for  nurses,  in- 
halation therapy,  medical  record 
library  science,  practical  nursing, 
operating  room  and  obstetric  tech- 
niques, pastoral  care  and  clinic  man- 
agement. 

The  inhalation  therapy  school  is 
one  of  11  such  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  the  training  of  therapists 
to  deal  with  chronic  obstructive  res- 
piratory problems.  The  most  recently 
established  paramedical  program  at 
the  medical  center  is  that  of  operating 
room  and  obstetric  techniques,  which 
offers  advanced  training  for  practical 
nurses. 

The  central  paramedical  school 
plan  will  permit  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  Also  planned  is 
a  program  expansion  which  will  allow 
the  school  to  encompass  as  many  as 
30  to  35  paramedical  disciplines. 

Plans  call  for  the  school  to  have 
its  own  central  administration,  with 
a  dean  and  a  core  faculty  to  teach 
subjects  that  are  common  to  more 
than  one  paramedical  specialty.  These 
subjects  include  anatomy,  physiology, 
microbiology,  psychology,  sociology, 
chemistry,  pharmacology  and  others. 

Grant    Finances   Program 

Studies  on  the  organization  of  cur- 
riculum, program  of  instruction, 
teaching  methods  and  architectural 
requirements  were  supported  by  an 
$18,000      grant      from       Educational 

(See  BOWMAN,  page  65) 
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laiflor Indtmmeni  Companies 

CONSUMER    PRODUCTS    DIVISION   -  AS  H  EVI  LLE,  NORTH    CAROLINA 


In  1851,  a  partnership  was  estab- 
lished in  Rochester,  New  York,  for 
making  thermometers,  thus  serving  to 
form  a  business  dedicated  to  pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  instruments 
to  indicate,  record  and  control  condi- 
tions, principally  in  applications  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  Over  the 
past  150  years  assembly  plants  have 
been  established  all  over  the  world, 
including  the  latest  operation  in 
Asheville,    North   Carolina. 

The  manufacturing  plant  in  Ashe- 
ville opened  its  doors  for  business 
August  24,  1964,  with  two  dozen 
people  transferred  from  Rochester 
and  60  people  employed  from  the  local 
area.  Today  the  plant  is  operating 
with  a  complement  of  650  employees 
who  are  lending  their  skills  in 
assemblying  barometers,  thermom- 
eters, compasses  and  blood  pressure 
instruments. 

Step  by  step,  Taylor,  over  the 
years  entered  several  fields;  however, 
as  temperature  was  their  specialty, 
measuring  human  body  temperature 
paved  the  way  to  what  was  later  to 
become  a  major  factor  in  medical 
instrumentation.  The  first  Taylor 
fever  thermometer  was  introduced  in 
1875,  which,  incidentally,  is  carried 
as  a  consumer  product  today.  The 
fever  thermometer  gave  Taylor  its 
identity  in  the  household,  as  well  as 
with  the  medical  profession. 

Long  before  Madison  Avenue  be- 
came prominent  in  creating  corporate 
signatures,  Taylor  adopted  the  trade 
name   of  TYCOS  for  its   instruments 


(TYCOS  came  about  by  taking  TY 
from  Taylor  and  COS  from  Com- 
panies). Later  the  name  changed  back 
to  Taylor,  excepting  those  items  in 
the  medical  line  of  manufacture.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
TYCOS  was  firmly  entrenched  in 
medical  circles,  being  synonymous 
with  sphygmomanometers,  an  instru- 
ment used  for  the  determination  of 
blood  pressure. 

Research  In  Europe 

During  the  early  1800's,  demon- 
strations of  the  action  that  took  place 
in  the  human  circulatory  system  led 
to  studies  of  pressure  exerted  by  the 
heart  in  order  to  push  blood  through 
the  body.  Research  was  primarily 
carried  out  in  Europe  and  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  instruments  were 
developed  that  were  crude,  cumber- 
some and  often  painful  to  the  patient. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the 
indications  in  the  variance  of  blood 
pressure  might  have  great  diagnostic 
value  in  cardiac  diseases.  At  first, 
experiments  in  blood  pressure  read- 
ings were  determined  by  a  direct 
method  of  placing  a  needle  into  an 
artery,  the  needle  being  connected  to 
a  perpendicular  glass  tube;  thus, 
when  an  initial  thrust  of  blood 
rushed  through  an  artery,  it  rose  to 
a  certain  level  in  the  glass  tube  and 
fell  to  a  lower  level  as  the  secondary 
pressure  occurred. 

An  indirect  method,  that  is,  obtain- 
ing  the   same   measurements   without 


arterial  puncture,  was  sought.  At 
about  this  time,  Taylor  acquired  a 
subsidiary  company,  Short  &  Mason, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  and  by  combining 
research  and  "knowhow,"  a  low  pres- 
sure aneroid  gauge  was  developed 
which,  when  used  with  an  inflation 
system  applied  to  the  upper  arm, 
acted  as  a  tourniquet  when  inflated. 
By  placing  a  stethoscope  over  the 
brachial  artery  at  the  crook  of  the 
elbow,  first  sounds  of  blood  passing 
under  the  slowly  deflating  tourniquet 
could  be  heard.  The  sounds  were 
audible  with  each  heart  beat  until 
the  pressure  in  the  artery  matched 
that  in  the  tourniquet,  at  which  point 
the  sound  disappeared  completely.  The 
gage  pressures  noticed  at  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  sound 
were  established  as  the  reference 
points  called  systolic  (maximum)  and 
diastolic    (minimum)    pressure. 

Seek  Market  Position 

With  much  of  the  research  behind, 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies  set  out 
to  seek  a  strong  market  position.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  those 
early  days,  life  insurance  companies 
insisted  on  the  use  of  blood  pressure 
as  a  guide  in  forming  tables  of  risks, 
being  particularly  cognizant  of  the 
boundary  lines  established  for  healthy 
prospects.  Since  the  primary  interest 
in  blood  pressure  was  limited  to  the 
life  insurance  field,  demand  for 
sphygmomanometers  was  small.  Phy- 
sicians    were     added    to    the     Taylor 


The  Taylor  Instrument  Companies   plant   in   Asheville   opened   in    1964   with    initial    employment    of    around    80    people.    Today    the    plant    employs 
over    650    people    who    assemble    barometers,    thermometers,    compasses    and    blood    pressure    instruments.    The    company    has    plants    establisnea 


all   over   the   world. 
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technical  staff  who  traveled  to  medical 
centers  around  the  United  States, 
teaching  the  techniques  and  diag- 
nostic values  of  blood  pressure 
recording.  The  years  that  followed 
increased  the  use  of  instruments  for 
routine  physical  examinations  as  well 
as  monitoring  a  patient's  condition  in 
delicate  surgical  procedures. 

A  long  successful  history  certainly 
does  not  lend  itself  to  complacency 
and  continual  developments  have  come 
about  to  "fill  the  need."  Introduction 
of  recording  sphygmomanometers, 
wall  units  and  panels  have  contributed 
to  the  company's  success.  There  have 
also  been  instruments  that  have 
come  and  gone  with  the  times  such 
as  a  Pavaex  Machine,  marketed  in 
the  early  30's.  While  the  area  of 
treatment  has  not  been  in  Taylor's 
sphere,  the  Pavaex  (passive  vascular 
exerciser)  apparatus  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  circulatory 
diseases  in  a  person's  leg.  As  inject- 
ables  and  antibiotics  were  discovered 
to  aid  in  curing  this  condition,  the 
device  was  discontinued. 

Increased  knowledge  in  electronics 
certainly  has  contributed  to  further- 
ing the  advance  in  medicine,  and  our 
research  and  development  groups 
have  been  active  in  this  field;  how- 
ever, along  the  route,  existing  "tools 
of  the  trade"  have  not  been  over- 
looked. As  heart  disease  still  heads 
the  list  affecting  the  most  people, 
much  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
improving  the  stethoscope,  a  tool  used 
for  decades  in  interpreting  body 
sounds.  One  of  the  first  instruments 
that  a  medical  student  obtains  in  his 
training  is  a  stethoscope,  which  is 
used  throughout  his  career.  This  is 
a  simple  instrument  really,  and  as 
vibrations  causing  sounds  in  the  chest 
now  can  be  seen  as  well  as  recorded 
on  elaborate  electronic  equipment,  the 
art  of  selective  auscultation  has  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  physicians 
can   gain    much    by    the    use    of   this 


The  Tycos  sphygamomanometer  as  it  ap- 
pears today.  The  first  sphygamomanometer 
made  in  North  Carolina  was  completed  in 
September,    1964. 


relatively  inexpensive  device.  Taylor 
has  done  much  by  way  of  improve- 
ments in  stethoscopes  by  devoting  its 
resources  to  a  basic  research  pro- 
gram. 

In  1960  a  unique  sound  room  was 
constructed  at  the  Rochester  plant, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
each  segment  of  the  frequency 
spectrum  by  using  taped  heart  sounds 
fed  through  an  artificial  precordium 
(that  area  of  mass  similar  to  the 
media  in  which  chest  sounds  must 
pass  to  reach  the  outer  chest  wall). 
The  final  output  was  received  by 
recording  instruments  simulating  the 
sounds  heard  through  a  stethoscope. 
Out  of  this  research  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  doctors  all  over  the 
country,  who  after  all,  are  the  even- 
tual users,  came  a  stethoscope  which 
seems  to  have  answered  the  demand. 
Taylor  now  markets  multiple  models, 
giving  doctors  an  opportunity  to 
select  the  correct  one  to  fit  his  partic- 
ular need. 

Pre  Trained 

As  in  all  things  worthwhile,  quality 
is  paramount.  Medical  equipment  must 
be  made  to  function  dependably  and 
accurately  through  all  types  of  usage 


for  long  periods  of  time.  Taylor  has, 
over  the  years,  met  these  demands  by 
following  rigid  quality  control  methods 
together  with   selecting  and   training 
personnel     who     fabricate     the     raw 
materials    into    finished    instruments 
for  the  market  place.  After  50  years 
of    assemblying    sphygmomanometers 
at  the  home  plant  in  Rochester,  the 
decision  was  reached  to  prepare  early 
for   the    eventual    move    to   Asheville. 
This  task  was  started  in  the  winter  of 
1963-64,     many     months     before     the 
plant    was    completed.    Through    the 
cooperation    of    the     Asheville     Bun- 
combe Technical  Institute,  equipment 
was   installed   at  the   institute   where 
personnel  was  hired  and  trained  under 
actual    assembly    conditions    in    order 
that    the    program    of    moving    could 
take    place    without    interruption    of 
supplying     completed     products.     On 
August    24,    1964,    while    electricians, 
plumbers    and    carpenters    were    still 
finishing   their   work,    the    equipment, 
along    with    the    now    seasoned    em- 
ployees were   moved  from   "Asheville 
Tech"     to     the     new     building     and 
assembly    began    with   minimal    prob- 
lems.   The    first   completed    sphygmo- 
manometer   made    in    North    Carolina 
was  shipped  during  the  first  week  of 
September.      More      equipment      and 
people     were     added     in     an     orderly 
fashion  so  that  in  the  late  winter  of 
1965,     complete     assembly     operation 
was  finally  intact  at  the  new  plant. 
Since  that  time  government  contracts 
have   been    completed,    together    with 
orders     from      domestic     and     inter- 
national dealers. 

P.  A.  Bleyler,  General  Manager  of 
the  Asheville  plant,  states  "not  only 
was  this  program  undertaken  by  the 
training  center  completely  successful, 
the  transfer  of  operations  requiring 
highly  skilled  operators  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  without 
this  North  Carolina  State  supported 
facility." 

(See  TAYLOR,  page  58) 


Toylor  research  facilities  study  stethoscope  performance.  With  electronic  units,  chest  vibrations  can  be  seen  as  well  as  recorded.  In  the 
fight  photo,  employees  at  Asheville  assemble  sphygamomanometers.  Before  the  plant  opened,  local  personnel  were  instructed  on  how 
fo  assemble  this  instrument  by  the   Buncombe  Technical   Institute. 
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The  Pelton  Crone  Company  has  been  in 
business  for  66  years  and  has  met  the 
technological  changes  of  dental  equipment 
manufacture.  Here  officials  of  the  Char- 
lotte company  inspect  an  assembly  line 
of   sterilizers. 


PELTON  CRANE  CO. 
DOUBLES  SIZE  SINCE 
MOVE  TO  CAROLINA 


The  founding  of  The  Pelton  & 
Crane  Company  came  about  almost 
accidentally.  Dr.  R.  M.  Pelton,  a  phy- 
sician who  had  turned  to  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  felt  the  need  in  his  prac- 
tice of  a  porcelain  furnace  in  which 
to  bake  porcelain  inlays.  He  called 
upon  a  friend,  Mr.  Crane,  who  was 
an  electrical  engineer,  to  assist  him 
in  the  design  and  construction.  The 
new  device  worked  well.  Other  den- 
tists saw  it,  were  impressed  with  it, 
and  requested  that  they  be  permitted 
to  buy  one. 

These  events  led  to  the  birth  in 
1900  of  The  Pelton  &  Crane  Company 
in  the  basement  of  Dr.  Pelton's  home 
in  Detroit.  The  little  company  grew 
to  the  point  where  it  was  soon  neces- 
sary for  Dr.  Pelton  and  Mr.  Crane 
to  give  up  their  respective  profes- 
sions and  devote  their  full  time  to 
their  new  business  venture.  The  first 
industrial  location  of  the  company 
was  on  Griswold  Street,  and  in  1912 


it  moved  into  a  new  building  on  Har- 
per Avenue.  Four  additions  were 
made  to  the  Harper  Avenue  plant, 
occupying  all   available   land. 

Great  Growth  in  Charlotte 

For  political  and  economic  reasons, 
the  company  was  moved  in  its  entire- 
ty to  Charlotte  in  1955  where  it  oc- 
cupies a  new,  modern  one-story  build- 
ing. During  the  years  since  its  relo- 
cation in  Charlotte,  the  company  has 
enjoyed  its  greatest  period  of  growth 
and  progress.  It  has  been  necessary 
since  moving  to  construct  three  addi- 
tions which  combined  have  served  to 
almost  double  the  size  of  the  original 
Charlotte    plant. 

Throughout  the  company's  66  years 
in  business,  evolutions  in  technology 
have  seen  various  products  come  and 
go.  The  market  served  is  a  limited 
one,  which  together  with  the  dura- 
ble nature  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured cause  a  somewhat  restricted 
potential.  Despite  these  factors,  the 
company  has  been  able  to  very  sub- 
stantially outstrip  the  industry  of 
which  it  is  a  part  in  recent  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  company's 
sales  are  heavily  weighted  in  equip- 
ment items  for  the  dental  profession 
simply  because  the  private  dental 
practitioner  requires  a  great  deal 
more  equipment  than  the  physician. 
Dental  equipment  items  presently  be- 
ing manufactured  include  operating 
lights,  autoclave  and  boiler  type  ster- 
ilizers, high  speed  evacuators,  air 
compressors,  pulp  testers,  and  spot 
welders.  For  the  private  medical  prac- 
titioner there  are  manufactured  ex- 
amining lights,  autoclaves  and  boiler 
sterilizers.  Large,  self-contained  au- 
toclaves are  also  manufactured  for 
institutions  such  as  nursing  homes, 
clinics,  etc.  Sales  are  handled  by  the 
company's  own  sales  representatives 
who  actively  cover  the  entire  United 
States.  Substantial  sales  are  also 
made  outside  the  country  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  quality  and 
functional  design  of  its  products,  the 
company  has  in  effect  license  agree- 
ments in  Germany  and  Brazil  for  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  its  products 
in  those  countries. 

The  company  presently  employs 
about  130  people,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  have  been  recruited  locally 
and  have  gained  their  specialized 
skills  through  on-the-job  training. 
Through  selective  hiring  practices  an 
exceptionally  competent  and  dedicat- 
ed work  force  has  been  welded  to- 
gether which  responds  in  a  highly 
gratifying  fashion  to  a  generous 
profit  sharing  plan. 

Favorable  Business  Climate 

An  uninterrupted  period  of  indus- 
trial relations  harmony  has  prevailed 


since  the  company's  relocation  in 
Charlotte.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  clear  understanding  on 
the  part  of  all  connected  with  the 
company  that  production  is  the  only 
source  of  wealth.  Some  selfish  inter- 
ests adhere  to  a  philosophy  of  more 
work  for  less  pay.  Equally  selfish  in- 
terests, at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, follow  a  philosophy  of  less 
work  for  more  pay.  The  Pelton  & 
Crane  philosophy  is  one  which  re- 
sults in  fairness  to  all — that  is,  more 
work  for  more  pay.  Management  is 
firmly  committed  to  a  policy  of  fairly 
distributing  the  fruits  of  production. 
Under  such  a  policy  it  is  inevitable 
that  what  is  good  for  the  company 
must  be  good  for  its  employees.  Their 
interests  are  completely  interrelated 
and    inseparable. 

Operating  in  a  highly  favorable 
business  climate  with  a  loyal,  dedi- 
cated, and  efficient  group  of  employ- 
ees under  a  customer  policy  that  is 
service  and  quality  oriented,  the  com- 
pany occupies  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  its  industry. 

The  company's  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture is  highly  encouraging.  Popula- 
tion growth,  increasingly  higher  per 
capita  income,  greater  health  con- 
sciousness which  inevitably  accom- 
panies larger  incomes,  together  with 
an  aggressive  product  development 
program  combine  to  assure  a  con- 
tinued growth  which  should  out-pace 
the   general  economy. 

Of  interest  may  be  a  copy  of  "Our 
Goals."  The  original,  signed  by  all 
employees,  hangs  in  the  office  lobby 
and  each  employee  has  a  copy.  Cor- 
porate goals  are  regarded  as  essen- 
tial in  order  that  there  be  a  unified 
direction  for  all  persons  connected 
with   the   enterprise. 


Compressors  are  among  the  many  items 
manufactured  by  Pelton  Crane.  Workers 
have  gained  their  skills  through  on-the- 
job  training.  Pelton  Crane  sales  are  made 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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CAROLINA  MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS  LEADING 

PRODUCER  OF  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS 


Most  businesses  start  with  a  planned 
or  semi-planned  goal  and  then  work 
to  attain  that  which  has  been  set 
forth.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Caro- 
lina Medical  Electronics.  The  un- 
orthodox beginnings  of  this  company 
are  no  more  unusual  than  the  prob- 
lems which  it  encounters  in  its  daily 
business  of  pushing  the  state  of  the 
art  further  in  the  areas  of  physiolog- 
ical monitoring. 

In  1955,  two  engineers  then  em- 
ployed at  Western  Electric  in  Win- 
ston-Salem were  asked  to  assist  two 
physicians,  Dr.  Adam  B.  Denison,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Merrill  P.  Spencer  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  Winston- 
Salem,  to  assist  in  the  further  devel- 
opment and  refinement  of  a  new 
concept  in  the  area  of  blood  flow 
measurement.  The  two  engineers  were 
E.  J.  Dennard,  Jr.,  and  John  C. 
Kiger.  The  new  concept  was  the 
Square  Wave  Electromagnetic  Flow- 
meter. 

Working  evenings  and  weekends, 
Kiger  and  Dennard  were  able  to 
transform  Dr.  Denison's  circuitry  into 
a  system  which  was  convenient  for 
the  researcher  and  surgeon  to  use 
and  provided  reliable  measurements 
of  blood  flow  in  intact  blood  vessels. 
Prior  to  this  time  various  mechanical 
devices  had  been  used  to  measure 
blood  flow  rates,  but  they  all  required 
cannulating  (severing)  the  artery. 
Earlier  electrical  devices  had  been 
unsatisfactory  due  to  instability  and 
inaccuracy.  The  Square  Wave  Elec- 
tromagnetic technique  was  soon  to 
prove  itself  as  the  standard  of  ref- 
erence for  all  other  types  of  blood 
flow  measurement. 

Trial   and   Error 

The  electronic  problems  involved 
were  matched  equally  by  the  physio- 
logical problems  encountered.  The 
literature  available  for  reference  did 
not  provide  much  information  since 
this  problem  had  not  been  previously 
solved.  Consequently,  many  "trial 
and  error"  methods  were  used  in 
establishing  principles  which  were  to 


give  the  needed  background  for  con- 
tinued development  and  improvement 
of  the  system. 

While  the  development  of  the  flow- 
meter was  continuing,  the  researchers 
who  had  obtained  instruments  of  the 
first  generation  were  using  them  in 
their  own  laboratories  and  operating 
rooms  with  good  success.  Their  re- 
sults prompted  other  investigators  to 
want  similar  equipment  to  use.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Kiger- 
Dennard  Associates  as  a  partnership 
to  continue  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  the  flowmeters  and 
transducers. 

The  transducer  (probe)  is  the  small 
unit  which  is  actually  placed  around 
the  artery  and  is  connected  to  the 
electronics  by  a  cable.  Since  the 
entire  operation  was  still  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  the  manufacture  of  the 
probes  was  turned  over  to  another 
new  company,  Electromagnetic  Probe 
Company,  organized  in  High  Point  in 
January,  1958,  specifically  to  manu- 
facture these  probes.  (An  article  on 
the  Electromagnetic  Probe  Company 
appeared  in  the  ESC  Quarterly,  Vol. 
23,  No.  1-2.) 

The  two  companies  worked  to- 
gether in  the  further  development  of 
the  transducers  and  Kiger-Dennard 
Associates  was  able  to  devote  more 
of  its  time  and  resources  to  the  elec- 
tronics of  the  flowmeter  itself. 

The  first  equipment  was  assembled 
in  John  Kiger's  basement,  but  this 
became  unwieldy  and  undesirable 
since  additional  help  was  needed  to 
fill  the  demand.  In  February,  1959,  a 
small  building  was  leased  and  the 
operation,  still  on  a  part  time  basis, 
was  moved  to  2911  Reynolda  Road. 
This  proved  satisfactory  for  the  time 
being  and  permitted  expansion  of 
production  facilities. 

Carolina  Medical  Electronics,  In- 
corporated, was  chartered  on  July  31, 
1959.  The  stockholders  were  Kiger, 
Dennard,  Spencer  and  Denison.  The 
officers  were  as  follows:  President, 
Dennard;  Executive  Vice  President- 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Kiger;  Vice 
President,  Denison.  In  January,  1961, 


a  full  time  sales  manager-electronics 
technician  was  employed  to  supervise 
the  production  and  sales  functions. 
On  October  1,  1961,  Kiger  joined  the 
firm  and  the  operations  were  moved 
to  3712  Reynolda  Road  on  a  full  time 
basis.  Additional  shop  and  wiring 
personnel  were  employed  to  augment 
and  eventually  replace  the  part  time 
personnel. 

In  May,  1962,  Dennard  became  full 
time  and  the  nucleus  was  then  com- 
plete for  the  company  to  launch 
activities  in  a  more  business-like  way. 
Plans  were  formulated  to  exhibit  the 
equipment  at  major  medical  meet- 
ings, advertise  in  the  leading  medical 
journals  and  demonstrate  the  equip- 
ment in  the  doctors'  laboratories. 

Claims  and  Counterclaims 

By  this  time  other  companies 
throughout  the  world  had  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  accurate  blood 
flow  measurements  of  this  type.  Many 
of  these  were  small  companies  simi- 
lar to  CME  and  others  were  relative 
giants  in  the  electronic  and  bio- 
medical electronic  fields.  Each  of 
these  competitive  companies  had  com- 
petent engineering  staffs,  but  all 
lacked  a  close  relationship  with  a 
medical  school  where  theories  and 
engineering  laboratory  experimental 
models  could  be  proven  in  actual 
usage.  Claims  and  counterclaims  were 
being  made  as  to  the  performance 
capabilities  of  various  flowmeters. 
Most  of  these  companies  were  in- 
terested only  in  making  a  sale  and 
not  giving  the  follow-through  service 
so  necessary  in  this  particular  field. 
The  majority  of  these  have  now  fallen 
by  the  wayside  due  to  the  fact  that 
physicians  and  researchers  have  a 
superb  communications  system  in 
their  professional  society  meetings 
and  publications  and  results  are  made 
known. 

In  the  meantime,  Carolina  Medical 
Electronics  had  steadily  increased  in 
numbers  of  installed  systems,  but 
more  important  had  clearly  shown 
that  its  equipment  was  the  one  type 
which  provided  the  results  being 
sought  by  the  researcher  and  clinical 
surgeon.  Even  though  one  competitor 
had  sold  many  more  systems  than 
CME,  the  published  papers  seldom 
mentioned  outstanding  results  of  any 
of  the  competitive  systems.  The  CME 
Square  Wave  Electromagnetic  Flow- 
meter, on  the  other  hand,  was  being 
praised  and  used  in  hundreds  of  re- 
search projects  all  over  the  world. 

Redesign 

By  February,  1963,  our  Engineer- 
ing staff  was  more  complete  with  the 
addition  of  Don  Johnson,  a  graduate 
electrical  engineer  and  registered 
professional    engineer.    Johnson     had 
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been  doing  work  on  a  consulting  basis 
for  some  time  prior  to  his  full  time 
employment.  His  first  project  was  to 
completely  redesign  the  flowmeter  in 
keeping  with  the  current  state  of  the 
art.  The  result  was  a  new  instrument 
less  than  half  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  earlier  Kiger-Dennard  design  and 
incorporating  refinements  to  im- 
prove operational  ease  and  accuracy. 
This  instrument  was  immediately 
accepted  and  was  another  milestone 
in  the  CME  march. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  com- 
pany was,  and  is,  to  provide  the  best 
instrument  possible  to  do  the  job  of 
accurately  and  conveniently  measur- 
ing blood  flow  in  any  blood  vessel,  or 
in  extracorporeal  (artificial  heart, 
kidney)  systems.  CME  feels  that  the 
proof  is  in  the  actual  use  of  the 
equipment  by  the  user.  To  this  end, 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent 
by  CME  personnel  traveling  through- 
out the  United  States  and  overseas 
demonstrating  the  equipment  and 
assisting  the  users  in  making  more 
effective  use  of  it.  The  fact  that  the 
equipment  works  well  is  no  longer  in 
doubt.  However,  particular  applica- 
tions differ  and  some  usage  is  still 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  present 
equipment.  With  this  in  mind,  demon- 
stration equipment  is  made  available 
to  researchers  on  a  no  charge,  no 
obligation  basis  to  assure  them  that 
it  will  do  their  job  before  they  invest 
several  thousand  dollars. 

CME's  continuous  personal  service, 
unique  in  the  field,  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  hundreds  of  users.  One  of  our 
staff  knows  personally  each  user  of 
the  equipment  and  his  needs.  If  this 
person  has  a  problem,  he  knows  that 
there  is  someone  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  office  ready  to  help  him 
whether  he  has  an  equipment  or  ap- 
plication problem.  This  knowledge  is 
very  comforting  to  the  researcher 
who  may  have  little  knowledge  of 
electronics. 

What  leads  the  CME  staff  to  this 
concept  that  the  most  important 
things  we  can  do  is  help  the  custo- 
mer? We  are  also  consumers  and  we 
know  the  problems  that  arise  with 
equipment,  components,  materials, 
etc.  We  give  repeat  business  to  those 
who  show  an  interest  in  our  problems 
and  we  try  our  best  to  make  the 
Golden  Rule  our  guide. 

Not  only  does  this  guide  apply  to 
our  customers,  but  also  to  the  CME 
employees.  Each  employee  is  an  indi- 
vidual with  certain  capabilities, 
traits  and  habits.  All  of  our  employees 
have  been  carefully  screened  prior 
to  employment  and  once  here  they  are 
part  of  the  family.  The  wage  struc- 
ture is  frequently  reviewed  to  assure 
that  CME  employees  are  among  the 
best  paid  in  the  area.  Employee  bene- 
fits   are    liberal,    and    an    attempt    is 
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made  to  provide  the  best  possible 
working  conditions.  The  result  is  that 
CME's  people  are  happy  and  loyal, 
and  understand  that  our  main  re- 
sponsibility is  to  our  customer. 

In  July,  1965,  Carolina  Medical 
Electronics  and  Electromagnetic 
Probe  Company  moved  into  new  joint 
facilities  to  promote  a  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  two  companies  and 
further  to  provide  better  services  to 
our  customers.  The  two  companies  are 
corporately  separate,  but  the  common 
interest  and  direction  make  the  com- 
mon use  of  manufacturing,  sales  and 
developmental  areas  very  desirable. 
This  has  proven  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  companies. 

Bid   For  World   Market 

Prior  to  this  time,  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Electronics  made  its  bid  for  the 
world  market.  In  the  spring  of  1964, 
Dennard  spent  six  weeks  in  Europe 
demonstrating  equipment  and  visiting 
existing  customers.  In  addition,  valu- 
able contacts  were  made  which  were 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  fran- 
chised  representatives  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and 
Luxembourg.  In  addition,  CME  is 
now  represented  in  Argentina  and 
Australia.  The  export  market  has 
represented  a  substantial  portion  of 
overall  sales,  and  this  is  expected  to 
grow  along  with  the  domestic  market. 

In  order  to  augment  its  product 
line,  a  reciprocal  marketing  agree- 
ment was  formulated  between  CME 
and  TELCO,  its  French  representa- 
tive. TELCO  equipment  is  compatible 
and  complimentary,  but  not  competi- 
tive with  CME  equipment.  Users  of 
one  would  have  interest  in  the  other. 
Considerable  interest  is  developing  in 
TELCO  equipment  in  the  United 
States,  but  one  stumbling  block  is 
the  inequity  of  tariffs.  For  example, 
where  France  charges  17  percent  duty 
on  our  equipment  going  into  France, 
the  United  States  imposes  36  percent 
duty  on  similar  French  equipment 
being  imported  into  this  country.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  how  not  to  win 
friends  in  the  area  of  international 
trade. 

Recently,  CME  introduced  its  latest 
flowmeters.  One  is  a  single  channel 
flowmeter,  and  the  other  is  a  two- 
channel  system  for  simultaneous 
measurement  of  two  blood  flows.  Both 
of  these  employ  the  latest  techniques 
of  transistor  circuitry  and  modular 
construction.  They  too  have  been  en- 
thusiastically accepted  by  leading 
investigators. 

The  heads  of  the  staff  of  CME  are 
filled  with  ideas  for  additional  in- 
strumentation which  is  badly  needed 
in  the  medical    field.    Some   of  these 

(See  ELECTRONICS,  page  53) 


W.  T.  Hinnant  Artificial  Limb  Company 


One  Of  South's  Largest 


For  the  past  34  years  the  W.  T. 
Hinnant  Artificial  Limb  Company  has 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  amputees  throughout 
North  Carolina.  We  have  grown  from 
a  one  man  operation  until  we  are  now 
the  largest  artificial  limb  facility  be- 
tween Washington  and  Atlanta.  Our 
firm  is  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Certification.  We  have  three 
certified  prosthetists  and  many  quali- 
fied limb  makers  to  see  that  the  am- 
putees in  the  area  we  serve  are  given 
the  most  modern,  comfortable,  and 
serviceable  appliances.  We  serve 
many  agencies  and  private  concerns 
as  well  as  private  patients.  To  be 
able  to  better  serve  our  patients,  we 
have  certified  representatives  that 
attend  orthopedic  and  amputee  clin- 
ics throughout  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Opened   in   1935 

The  beginning  of  this  firm  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hinnant  lost  his  leg  due  to  an  auto- 
mobile and  train  accident  in  1930.  He 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
being  able  to  obtain  an  artificial  limb 
in  North  Carolina  at  that  time,  and 
in  order  to  secure  one  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  out  of  State.  This 
was  quite  unsatisfactory  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  service  was  available  in 
this  area  for  the  appliance.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  prosthetic  in- 
dustry as  he  could  see  a  very  definite 
need  for  a  limb  facility  in  this  area. 
For  several  years  he  fitted  limbs  for 
the  Minneapolis  Artificial  Limb  Com- 
pany, and  in  1935  was  able  to  open 
this  company  in  Charlotte  in  order 
to  offer  better  service  to  wearers  of 
the  appliance.  This  was  opened  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  with  two  men 
in  the  service  department  and  two 
fitters.  The  facility  offered  services 
to  the  amputee  population  of  North 
and  South  Carolina, 

This  company  slowly  grew  in  the 
size  of  its  operation.  The  number  of 
employees  has  increased  to  20  peo- 
ple at  the  present  time.  In  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  company 


Mr.  Hinnant's  two  sons,  John  and 
Milton,  became  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany after  their  graduation  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hinnant  passed  away  in  1954, 
and  his  two  sons  have  operated  the 
facility  since  that  date.  One  of  the 
employees,  Joe  McGirt,  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1934  and  has  been 
quite  active  in  fitting  artificial  limbs 
for  the  past  32  years,  and  we  feel 
this  has  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this   company. 

Since  World  War  II  and  its  great 
number  of  veteran  amputees,  the 
government  has  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  prosthetic  industry 
and  has  contributed  much  to  basic 
research  in  this  field.  There  are  sev- 
eral prosthetic  courses  offered  at 
several  university  centers,  such  as 
Northwestern    University,   New   York 


A    young    bilateral    amputee   outfitted    with 
W.    T.    Hinnant   artificial    limbs. 
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Examining  proper  fitting  of  the  artificial  limb,  the  amputee  clinic  team  includes  a  prosthetist, 
physician  and  physical  therapist.  On  the  right,  two  four-year  olds  share  the  same  birthday — 
and    also    the    same    unfortunate    amputation. 


University,  and  the  University  of 
California.  It  is  necessary  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  to  attend 
all  of  these  different  type  schools  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
techniques  in  fitting  and  materials 
used  in  fabricating  appliances. 

Clinics  Organized 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  many  amputee  clinics  organized 
throughout  the  State,  which  are  at- 
tended by  the  physician,  physical 
therapist,  and  prosthetist.  The  term 
"prosthetist"  is  the  professional  name 
of  the  artificial  limb  maker.  The  am- 
putee is  brought  before  this  team  and 
an  evaluation  is  made  and  a  prescrip- 
tion is  given.  When  the  proper  limb 
is  prescribed  at  the  clinic,  measure- 
ments and  a  cast  are  made  and 
brought  back  to  our  factory  and  the 
limb  is  constructed.  The  amputee  is 
then  brought  into  the  facility  for  a 
temporary  fitting  so  that  the  correct 
alignment  and  fit  of  the  socket  can 
be  determined.  After  this  temporary 
fitting  is  made  the  limb  is  finished. 
At  the  next  amputee  clinic  the  limb 
is  fitted  on  the  amputee  and  evaluated 
by  the  clinic  team.  If  it  is  a  new 
amputee,  then  gait  training  is  usu- 
ally prescribed  for  the  necessary 
length  of  time  until  the  wearer  can 
successfully  use  the  limb  and  walk 
in  as  normal  fashion  as  possible. 

The  role  of  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor in  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Department,  has  also  be- 
come increasingly  important  in  a 
place  on  the  clinic  team.  After  the 
amputee  is  successfully  fitted  with 
his  prosthesis  he  is  counseled  and  an 
adequate  and  suitable  work  objective 
is  sought. 

In   the  majority   of  cases   the   am- 


putee resumes  his  place  in  society  as 
a  productive  citizen.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  fact  that  after  suffering  the 
loss  of  a  limb,  a  person  does  not  have 
the  funds  to  replace  the  prosthesis 
and  various  social  agencies  in  our 
state  come  in  to  hasten  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  man  who  has  lost  the 
limb. 

Hires  Amputees 

Whenever  possible  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  W.  T.  Hinnant  Artifi- 
cial Limb  Company  to  hire  amputees. 
Among  our  present  employees  are 
three  men  who  have  both  legs  off, 
and  they  do  an  excellent  job  in  the 
factory.  Furthermore,  they  under- 
stand the  problems  the  amputee, 
whom  they  are  fitting,  will  have  to 
face.  We  feel  like  this  is  a  sound 
business  practice. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  com- 
pany we  have  fitted  over  15,000  arti- 
ficial limbs  of  various  types  for  all 
types  of  amputations.  The  materials 
over  the  past  years  have  changed  in 
some  fields  and  we  feel  for  the  bet- 
ter. However,  there  are  many  of  the 
limbs  that  are  being  made  today  for 
special  amputations  that  are  con- 
structed exactly  as  they  were  35 
years  ago.  The  use  of  plastics  has 
greatly  increased  in  our  manufactur- 
ing procedure,  and  we  feel  like  they 
have  enabled  us  to  do  a  better  job 
of  fitting  many  amputee  categories 
because  the  construction  of  an  arti- 
ficial   limb    requires    craftsmanship. 

The  W.  T.  Hinnant  Artificial  Limb 
Company  has  successfully  served  the 
amputee  public  since  its  beginning, 
and  it  is  our  endeavor  to  continue  to 
be  of  service  to  the  amputee  popula- 
tion throughout  the  state  and  to  give 
them  the  most  adequate  appliance 
possible   for  their  need. 


HEALTH  JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Hospital  Association.  The  informa- 
tion will  then  be  arranged  in  a  for- 
mat to  include  such  things  as  job 
summary,  performance  requirements, 
qualifications,  employment  variables, 
working  environments  and  work  per- 
formed, as  well  as  hospital  depart- 
mental descriptions  and  organiza- 
tional  charts. 

Job    Descriptions 

The  project  will  be  a  revision  of 
a  1952  publication  entitled  Job 
Descriptions  and  Organizational 
Analysis  for  Hospitals  and  Related 
Health  Services.  This  publication,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Hospital  Job  Descrip- 
tions," proved  to  be  a  useful  tool  and 
provided  reliable  information  for  the 
hospital  administrator,  for  manage- 
ment at  various  levels  and  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  employment  service. 
When  the  new  revision  is  published, 
public  employment  service  personnel 
will  have  detailed  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  jobs  and  job  require- 
ments in  the  health  field.  This  infor- 
mation should  enable  them  to  provide 
a  more  efficient  service  to  employers 
as  well  as  applicants. 

Significant  numbers  of  new  work- 
ers will  be  needed  in  the  next  few 
years  in  health  field  occupations  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  health  and 
medical  services  created  by  a  health- 
conscious  public  and  medicare.  Em- 
ployment service  personnel  will  need 
to  expose  entry  applicants  to  all 
available  information  concerning  op- 
portunities for  new  workers  in  this 
field.  Used  as  a  counseling  tool,  the 
new  revision  should  prove  invaluable. 

Finally,  hospital  administrators 
and  other  personnel  in  the  health 
field  concerned  with  personnel  func- 
tions will  have  available  in  the  new 
revision  basic  occupational  informa- 
tion that  should  aid  them  in  selection, 
recruitment,  promotion,  training,  and 
organization  problems. 
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WATTS  HOSPITAL  HAS  SERVED 
DURHAM  AREA  SINCE  1895 

By  Ruth  Clemens 
Director  Of  Public  Relations 


To  most  patients  and  visitors,  a 
lospital  is  a  series  of  impressions  .  .  . 
he  crackling  uniform  of  a  nurse  .  .  . 
orridors  .  .  .  silence  .  .  .  white  beds 
he   odor   of   antiseptic    .    .    .    spotless 

.  .  hope  .  .  .  gleaming  instruments 
.  .  the  miracle  of  birth  .  .  .  pills  taken 
very  three  hours  .  .  .  big  eyes  in  a 
vheel  chair  ...  a  smile  .  .  .  the  skilled 
lands  of  a  surgeon  .  .  .  strange  ma- 
hines.  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  George  W.  Watts  pre- 
ented  Watts  Hospital  to  the  people 
n  1895,  he  had  very  firm  ideas  about 
he  worth  and  purpose  of  a  hospital. 
ie  stipulated,  in  the  dedication,  that 
'the  doors  should  never  close  and 
hat  it  should  be  operated  for  the 
ick-poor  of  Durham  County."  Watts 
lospital  was  then  and  remains  today 
i  Durham  County  community  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Watts,  understanding  the  im- 
'Ortance  of  nurses,  also  provided  in 
he  original  plans  that  one  of  the 
gencies    of    the    hospital    should    be 

training  program  for  professional 
urses,  and  thus  the  second  school  of 
ursing  in   the   state  of  North   Caro- 

na  was  established. 

Watts  Hospital  has  achieved  a  de- 


gree of  greatness  because  it  has  been 
blessed  with  skillful  medical  staff, 
dedicated  nurses  and  sound  adminis- 
tration. More  important,  it  has  been 
loved  for  the  personal  touch,  the 
friendly  smile,  the  kindly  word,  the 
sincere  Christian  concern.  Watts  Hos- 
pital today  continues  to  practice  the 
standards  for  excellent  patient  care 
laid  down  by  its  founder. 

Nine  Training  Programs 

There  are  97  physicians  practicing 
medicine  on  the  staff  of  Watts  Hospi- 
tal, and  fulfilling  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  staff  membership.  In 
addition  733  full  time  and  part  time 
nurses,  administrative  personnel, 
technicians,  therapists,  dietitians,  or- 
derlies, laundry  workers  and  cleaners 
work  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  medical  excellence  set  by  the  medi- 
cal staff. 

Shortages  exist  today  in  all  fields 
of  hospital  personnel.  The  officials  of 
Watts  hospital  have  long  been  aware 
of  their  responsibility  for  providing 
training  for  nurses  and  other  para- 
medical specialists.  Presently  there 
are  228  students  enrolled  in  the  nine 
accredited     training     programs     con- 


ducted at  the  hospital.  The  educa- 
tional programs  contribute  immeas- 
urably to  hospital  objectives  but  con- 
tinuing attention  must  be  devoted  to 
health  manpower  needs. 

The  staff  at  Watts  Hospital  is 
oriented  toward  a  personalized  type 
of  care  expected  in  the  community 
hospital.  Patients  often  write  that 
the  personal  interest  "I  had  forgotten 
existed"  had  much  to  do  with  their 
recovery  and  well  being. 

Each  department  of  the  hospital  is 
dedicated  to  community  service. 

There  should  be  no  compromise  that 
patient  care  doesn't  come  first  in  a 
hospital — any  hospital.  A  hospital 
may  have  other  considerations  such 
as  teaching  and  research  but  if  the 
hospital  is  not  working  unceasingly 
for  the  improvement  of  patient  care 
it  is  not  performing  its  duty  as  a 
hospital. 

As  one  of  North  Carolina's  oldest 
and  proudest  hospitals,  Watts  has 
made  the  daily  human  crises  of  the 
Durham  area  its  own.  In  1895  when 
Watts  Hospital  first  opened  its  doors, 
hospitals  were  generally  mistrusted 
and  were  described  as  "a  place  for 
transition  from  this  world  to  another, 
at  best  an  experiment  station  for 
medicos  and  a  shambles  for  sur- 
geons." 

Skeptical    Public 

The  picture  changed  quickly  in 
Durham.  During  the  first  ten  months 
of  1895,  when  Watts  was  the  only 
hospital  in  this  area  and  one  of  only 
six  in  the  state,  a  total  of  68  patients 
were  cared  for — of  this  number  three 
died.  A  decidedly  skeptical  public 
concluded  that  a  good  many  more 
patients  were  leaving  the  hospital  on 
the  road  to  recovery  than  on  the  road 
to  the  cemetery. 

After  ten  years  of  operation  the 
original  22-bed  capacity  was  in- 
creased to  45.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  even  these  beds  were  in- 
sufficient to  handle  adequately  the 
number  of  patients  who  now  needed 
and  wanted  hospital  care. 

Mr.  Watts  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  abandon 
the  original  hospital  and  build  an 
entirely  new  facility  on  a  26-acre  site 
then  considered  "out  in  the  country." 

The  new  Watts  Hospital  was  open- 
ed in  1909  with  space  for  90  patients. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Watts  was  ac- 
corded a  distinction  unique  in  the 
state.  It  was  the  first  North  Carolina 
general  hospital  to  be  placed  on  the 
class  "A"  list  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

In  1927  the  Valinda  Beall  Watts 
Building  was  added  and  alterations 
were  made  to  the  main  building 
boosting  the  hospital's  patient  capa- 
city to  167. 
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The  patient  load  continued  to  in- 
crease. Beds  were  added  in  wards, 
beds  were  set  up  in  corridors,  and 
additional  beds  were  placed  in  private 
rooms.  The  need  for  expansion  was 
acute. 

In  1950,  for  the  first  time,  the  gen- 
eral public  via  taxes  was  asked  to 
play  a  substantial  fiscal  role  in  pro- 
viding hospital  facilities.  A  bond 
election  was  passed  and  Durham 
County  issued  bonds  necessary  to 
build   a  new  100-bed  wing. 

Each  expansion  provided  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  best  in 
patient  care. 

Average   Stay,   7.6  Days 

Today  Watts  Hospital  faces  the 
same  problem  it  has  faced  many  times 
before.  There  are  not  enough  beds. 
During  most  of  the  year  there  is  a 
daily  waiting  list  of  not  less  than 
25-30  applications  for  beds  which  can- 
not be  filled  because  beds  are  not 
available.  The  last  year  was  one  of 
bulging  wards  and  again — beds  in 
hallways.  There  were  12,594  patients 
admitted,  and  95,707  patient  days  of 
service  provided.  Average  daily  cen- 
sus is  262.2  persons;  occupancy 
figures  for  all  hospital  beds,  exclud- 
ing the  nursery,  stand  at  32.6  percent. 

But  illnesses  don't  occur  in  neat 
statistics  and  often  emergency  meas- 
ures must  be  employed  to  insure  a 
patient  the  best  possible  attention  to 
his  unique  medical  problem.  The 
average  stay  at  Watts  Hospital,  in- 
cidentally, is  7.6  days. 

Operations  totaled  9,498  in  1965, 
an  increase  of  545  over  the  preceding 
year.  Departmental  statistics  show  a 
similar  straining  of  facilities;  9,266 
patients  were  seen  at  the  out-patient 
clinic;  33,401  patients  were  diagnosed 
and  treated  by  the  radiology  depart- 
ment; 8,077  electrocardiograms  were 
performed;  8,464  patients  received 
the  benefits  of  physical  therapy,  and 


there  were  19,348  patients  treated  in 
the  emergency  department. 

In  this  age  of  fast-paced  technologi- 
cal advancements  it  is  essential  for  a 
hospital  to  provide  the  patient  with 
the  latest  in  life  saving  and  diagnos- 
tic machinery.  The  new  intensive  care 
unit  was  opened  in  1966  and  the 
most  modern  of  medical  equipment 
was  installed  for  the  care  of  the 
critically  ill.  Staffed  by  specially 
trained  nurses,  supervised  by  special- 
ists in  the  fields  of  anesthesia,  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  this  unit  has  already 
proven  to  be  a  life  saver.  The  unit 
has  available  in  one  location  all  the 
equipment  necessary  to  implement  the 
most  sophisticated  medical  proce- 
dures. 

Watts  Hospital,  with  this  latest 
addition,  has  309  adult  beds  and  52 
bassinets. 

The  appreciation  of  required  years 
of  training,  of  dedicated  and  often 
under-paid  employees,  of  a  staff 
scheduled  for  24-hour  operation  and 
the  awesome  responsibility  for  life, 
rests  with  a  relatively  small  group 
of  people.  Anticipating  the  need  for 
a  well  informed  and  understanding 
citizenry  the  Friends  of  Watts  Hos- 
pital was  organized  in  1965,  under 
the  leadership  of  Nello  L.  Teer,  Jr. 
This  organization  of  friends  will  try 
to  achieve  a  broader  understanding 
throughout  the  community  of  Watts 
Hospital,  its  services,  problems,  and 
potentials.  The  Friends  is  a  non- 
profit association  and  will  also  en- 
courage gifts,  bequests,  and  other  con- 
tributions to  the  hospital. 

Rising  Costs 

Helping  people  to  live  longer,  more 
comfortably,  more  productively,  is  no 
inexpensive  undertaking  in  the  year 
1966.  Pharmaceuticals,  highly  com- 
plex instruments,  electronic  devices, 
perfected  after  years  of  research,  are 
costly  to  purchase. 


A  student  nurse  at  Watts.  The  Durham 
hospital  opened  the  State's  second  school 
of    professional    nursing. 


John  F.  Moulton,  hospital  director, 
often  finds  himself  in  the  position 
of  defending  constantly  rising  hospi- 
tal costs.  He  is  not  alone.  The  con- 
cern of  hospital  administrators  with 
hospital  costs  is  widespread.  The  in- 
come per  patient  per  day  at  Watts 
averages  $37.91.  It  costs  the  hospi- 
tal an  average  of  $43.72  to  care  for 
each  patient.  All  other  sources  of  in- 
come available  to  the  hospital  includ- 
ing grants,  gifts  and  endowments  are 
employed  to  provide  for  the  difference. 
An  active  utilization  committee  makes 
every  effort  to  find  ways  to  use  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  beds.  The 
cost  to  the  hospital  of  an  empty  bed 
is  about  $5  less  than  a  full  bed.  The 
staff  required,  the  heat,  light  and  so 
forth  remain  the  same.  Because  hos- 
pitals perform  essentially  human 
services,  the  greatest  part  of  expense 
goes  to  pay  personnel.  More  than  66  j 
cents  of  every  dollar  at  Watts  Hospi-j 
tal  goes  for  salaries,  in  contrast  to,; 
for  example,  many  industries,  which 
sell  not  services  but  goods,  where  the 
labor  costs  are  only  about  30  cents 
per  dollar. 


Modern  technology  and  complex  electronic  instruments  are  now  part  of  up-to-date  medical  services.  On  the  left  Dr.  M.  A.  Jones  (center) 
and  M.  D.  Stephens  prepare  to  take  a  brain  scan.  Dr.  M.  Bourgeois-Garvadin  (right)  explains  the  operation  of  a  ventilator  to  Gwen  Toler, 
staff   anesthetist. 
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It's  not  surprising  that  administra- 
tion in  hospitals  is  generally  consid- 
ered less  effective  than  that  in 
industry;  in  hospitals  measurable 
concepts  such  as  cost  and  profit  have 
held  a  minor  role  as  compared  to  less 
measurable  concepts  such  as  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  patient  care,  re- 
search and  teaching. 

Dangerous  Shortage 

Dr.  James  E.  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  Medical  Board,  combines  con- 
summate skill  in  clinical  responsibili- 
ties with  leadership  in  research, 
teaching  and  administration.  He  re- 
cently presented  a  grimly  realistic 
picture  of  Durham's  dangerous  hos- 
pital shortages.  "The  facts  of  life 
are  that  the  sick  of  Durham  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  in  which  to 
!>e  cared  for.  The  FACT  of  life— and 
ieath — is  that  we  will  all  be  sick, 
leathly  so.  The  plight  of  the  sick  and 
the  potentially  sick  in  Durham — all 
)f  us — is  great.  It  is  a  cruel  parody 
that  in  the  medical  center  of  the 
South — an  area  containing  the  Duke 
Medical  Center,  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Lincoln  Hospital, 
McPherson  Hospital  and  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  that  it  is 
perilous  to  get  sick  or  injured." 

Mr.  Hal  S.  Crain,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  announced 
that  during  the  coming  year  Durham 
will  be  asked  to  help  avert  a  major 
critical  shortage  of  medical  facilities 
by  approving  a  bond  issue  in  the 
neighborhood  of  14  million  dollars. 

The  citizens  of  Durham  will  write 
the  next  chapter  in  the  story  of  Watts 
Hospital.  The  present  vital  problem 
can  be  solved.  The  proud  history  of 
Watts  Hospital  has  been  achieved 
secause  problems  have  been  solved. 

Watts  Hospital  is  marvelous  effort 
)n  the  part  of  many  people  and  the 
joy  of  seeing  a  patient  going  home 
recovered  in  mind  and  body. 


ELECTRONICS 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

concepts  can  be  developed  into  work- 
ng  systems  in  the  near  future.  Others 
.vill  require  more  time  to  perfect  and 
nake  available.  Working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  leading  researchers  in 
Winston-Salem  and  throughout  the 
:ountry,  it  is  anticipated  that  many 
iseful  devices  which  will  aid  in  man- 
kind's conquest  of  disease  and  sick- 
less  are  to  come  from  the  laboratories 
)f  CME.  The  speed  will  depend  upon 
;he  growth  of  the  company.  All  of 
HME's  development  work  has  been 
lone  without  the  aid  of  federal,  state 
)r  private  grant  funding.  This  is  just 
mother  example  of  how  private  busi- 
less  can  develop  if  it  fills  a  need  and 
ias  people  willing  to  work. 


1966  YEAR  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION, 

NEW  CURRICULUM  AT   DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL  CENTER 


By  Dominic  Crolla 
Duke   University  Medical  Center 


With  some  $15  million  worth  of 
new  construction  going  on  and  pio- 
neering programs  about  to  be  launch- 
ed, this  is  indeed  a  big  year  for  Duke 
University   Medical   Center. 

It  is  a  year  in  which  the  compara- 
tively young  institution  breaks  with 
tradition  and  offers  new  students  two 
new  approaches  in  medical  education. 

Very  likely,  these  new  programs 
will  attract  the  attention  of  medical 
educators  all  over  the  country  who 
will  ask:  will  the  programs  work? 
The  answer  from  the  Duke  faculty  is 
a  very  definite  "Yes." 

Recognizing  a  need  for  an  overhaul 
of  traditional  medical  school  teach- 
ing ideas,  which  date  back  some  75 
years  in  the  United  States,  Duke 
School  of  Medicine  will  introduce  a 
new  curriculum  designed  to  meet  de- 
ficiencies in  present  course  structure. 

And  with  an  eye  to  meeting  the 
need  for  physicians  in  the  future, 
the  School  of  Medicine,  together  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, will  begin  its  medical  scientist 
training  program. 


A  great  deal  of  thought  over  a 
period  of  several  years  went  into  the 
decision  to  make  these  two  important 
changes.  The  School  of  Medicine  has, 
in  its  short  history,  achieved  national 
prominence  in  the  production  of 
practicing  physicians  and  academi- 
cians. But  its  administrators  feel  it 
should  move  with  the  times.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  nationwide  physi- 
cian shortage.  This  has  created  a 
need  for  expansion  of  existing  medi- 
cal school  facilities  and  construction 
of  new  ones.  More  medical  students 
are  being  enrolled  and  more  teachers 
are  being  required  as  a  result. 

Hopes  To  Overcome 

Relatively  uninformed  about  medi- 
cine and  medical  education,  the  new 
student  during  his  first  two  years  is 
generally  exposed  to  a  vast  amount 
of  basic  knowledge  which  may  not 
always  be  clearly  related  to  his  career 
as  a  physician. 

Later,  after  clinical  experience,  he 
generally  realizes  the  value  of  pur- 
suing   more    intensely    facets    of    the 
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basic  science  courses,  but  because  he 
has  become  involved  in  other  studies 
he  no  longer  has  time  to  do  so. 

It  is  this  situation  that  the  new 
curriculum  at  Duke  hopes  to  over- 
come.  The  goal,  simply  stated,  is  to: 

(1)  Establish  a  core  curriculum  in 
the  basic  science  areas  which  can  be 
taught  in  one  year  and  which  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  Duke's  increas- 
ingly heterogenous  student  body. 

(2)  Give  the  student  clinical  ex- 
perience and  basic  science  education 
simultaneously. 

(3)  Offer  enough  time  in  one  area 
of  basic  science  for  the  student  to 
experience  the  satisfactions  of  scho- 
lastic  activity. 

(4)  Achieve  better  integration  of 
the  last  two  years  of  medical  school 
with  internships,  residencies  and 
service  time. 

"It  will  prepare  the  medical  stu- 
dent far  better  for  his  professional 
lifetime,"  said  Dr.  W.  G.  Anlyan, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  "He 
will  get  more  than  just  a  smattering 
of   biomedical   knowledge." 


One  of  the  exciting  features  of  the 
new  curriculum  is  that  it  is  entirely 
adaptable  to  an  increased  student 
body.  In  fact,  plans  have  been  made 
to  expand  from  80  to  128  students 
when  funds  become  available  for  the 
construction  of  additional  teaching 
facilities. 

Strongly  Motivated 

A  different  approach,  the  new  medi- 
cal scientist  program  will  produce 
the  kind  of  individual  who  will  have 
the  ability  to  create  new  medical 
knowledge  and  teach  generations  of 
physicians  to  come. 

Specifically  drafted  for  highly 
qualified  students  strongly  motivated 
toward  a  career  in  medical  sciences, 
this-  program  will  offer  six  to  ten 
students  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  graduate  education  in  one  of  the 
medical  sciences  while  providing  ex- 
posure to  clinical  medicine.  It  will 
require  six  to  seven  years  of  study 
and  will  lead  to  both  an  M.D.  and 
Ph.D.  degree. 


An   artist's   rendition  of   new  construction   at   the   Duke   Medi- 
cal  Center.   This   drawing   shows   the    main   entrance   complex. 
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A  model  of  the  proposed  center.  The  Medical  center  hopes 
to  raise  over  $102  million  in  three  years  to  expand  and 
support    new    facilities. 
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Yes,  1966  is  to  be  a  big  year  for 
Duke  University  Medical  Center.  Its 
multi-million  dollar  expansion  pro- 
gram now  underway,  part  of  a  total 
$28.8  three-year  construction  project, 
will  help  Duke  contribute  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  future  by  training 
more  doctors  and  nurses  than  before 
and  providing  more  medical-care 
facilities. 

The  medical  center's  plans  to  grow 
with  the  times  is  part  of  a  total  uni- 
versity goal,  announced  last  fall,  to 
raise  $102.8  million  in  three  years 
to  broaden,  strengthen  and  support 
the  school's  entire  financial  structure 
and  to  expand  its  facilities. 

In  itself,  the  medical  center's  blue- 
print for  the  future  is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding: 

(1)  An  increase  of  60  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  doctors  trained  in 
Duke  School  of  Medicine. 

(2)  An  increase  in  the  training 
capacity  for  other  health-related  pro- 
fessions. 

(3)  An  increase  in  the  size  of  Duke 
Hospital  to  1,000  beds,  making  the 
hospital  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Right  now,  a  new  main  entrance 
complex  is  more  than  half  way  com- 
plete. When  ready  for  occupancy,  it 
will  have  88  new  beds  on  floors  above 
the  entrance,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  beds  at  this  stage  to  700.  A 
new  clinical  research  building  which 
will  accommodate  a  $500,000  hyper- 
baric chamber — one  of  the  newest  ex- 
perimental tools  in  medicine — is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape.  Both  of  these 
projects  are  expected  to  be  ready 
sometime  in  1967.  And  scheduled  for 
completion  by  1968  is  a  medical  sci- 
ences building. 

But  while  all  this  progress  is  going 
on,  hospitals  all  over  the  country 
continue  to  be  plagued  by  shortages 
of  trained  manpower,  a  problem  that 
actually  exists  throughout  the  health 
field. 

Sen.  Lister  Hill  (D-Ala.)  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Founders' 
Day  Convocation  last  year  said  that 
"the  critical  national  shortage  of 
physicians  and  other  health  person- 
nel is  the  greatest  single  obstacle"  to 
providing  high  quality  medical  care 
for  Americans. 

Variety  Of  Training  Programs 

About  two  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  the  nation's  7,000  hospitals 
and  most  of  these  people  possess 
special  skills  or  have  been  trained  on 
the  job.  Health  manpower  shortages, 
therefore,  are  felt  particularly  by 
hospitals.  Consequently  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  hospi- 
tals to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Duke,  along  with  many 
other  hospitals  and  medical  centers, 
is  doing  just  that  in  a  variety  of 
training  programs  for  health  field 
personnel. 


In  spite  of  these  efforts,  however, 
the  shortage  continues.  Some  reasons 
given  for  this  are  expanding  popula- 
tion, the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  aged,  and  social  forces  such  as 
better  education  and  greater  affluence 
that  are  creating  demands  for  medi- 
cal care  far  beyond  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  practicing  health  profes- 
sionals. 

"In  addition,  we  are  in  an  age  of 
a  tremendous  biomedical  information 
explosion,  and  the  swift  growth  of 
biomedical  sciences  creates  parallel 
demands  for  increasing  numbers  of 
highly  trained  scientists,"  says  Dean 
Anlyan. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Frenzel,  administrative 
director  of  Duke  Medical  Center, 
draws  attention  to  developments  in 
research  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
which  have  led  to  the  creation  of  new 
technical  and  supportive  personnel  in 
many  medical  centers. 

One  such  group  is  the  physicians' 
assistants  training  program  started 
at  Duke  almost  a  year  ago.  It  is  aimed 
at  making  medical  services  more 
readily  available  to  patients  and  at 
easing  the  personnel  shortage.  It  is 
hoped  the  physicians'  assistants,  once 
graduated,  will  be  able  to  take  over, 
under  supervision,  many  of  the  rou- 
tine duties  of  the  doctors  as  well  as 
some  of  the  tasks  performed  currently 
by  nurses  and  technicians.  Their 
training  includes  courses  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  surgery,  and  nursing 
principles  to  give  them  a  well-rounded 
oackground  for  further  on-the-job 
training  in  selected  clinical  areas  of 
medicine. 

This  is  one  of  several  medical 
training  programs  set  up  at  Duke 
with  the  aid  of  a  five-year,  $900,000 
?rant  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Another  is  the  training  program 
for  hyperbaric  oxygenation  chamber 
;echnicians  who  will  assist  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
ligh-pressure  chambers.  A  highly 
complex  operation,  hyperbaric  oxy- 
genation involves  giving  patients 
pure  oxygen  inside  a  large  steel 
chamber  built  to  withstand  enormous 
Jressure.  Under  pressures  equivalent 
;o  as  much  as  that  found  225  feet 
3elow  the  ocean's  surface,  the  blood- 
stream of  the  patient  can  be  super- 
saturated with  life-sustaining  oxygen. 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  this 
;echnique  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  somewhat  natural  that  Duke 
would  start  a  special  program  in 
training  personnel,  in  addition  to  of- 
fering two  other  hyperbaric  pro- 
grams, one  for  those  seeking  doctor- 
ates and  one  for  those  who  have 
ioctorates. 

Duke  has,  in  fact,  10  training  pro- 
grams which  offer  students  a  degree 
)f  professional  certification,  and  an- 
other 11  programs,  counting  the 
physicians'     assistants,     which     offer 


One  of  the  newest  experimental  tools  in  medicine,  a  $500,000  hyperbaric  chamber,  will  be 
part  of  the  new  facilities  at  Duke.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  during  1967.  Scheduled 
for  completion  in    1968    is   a   new   medical   sciences  building. 


qualification    in    a    paramedical    spe- 
cialty. 

The  degree  and  professional  certifi- 
cation courses  are  in  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, nurse  anesthetist,  laboratory 
technology,  X-ray  technicians,  diete- 
tics, physical  therapy,  hospital  admin- 
istration, cytological  technology  and 
isotope  technology.  Those  offering 
qualification  in  the  specialties  are 
advanced  practical  nursing,  licensed 
practical  nursing,  patient  care  assist- 
ants or  aides,  patient  care  technicians 
in    specialty    areas,    ward    clerks,    in- 


halation therapists,  electroencephalo- 
graph technicians,  electro-cardiograph 
technicians,  operating  room  techni- 
cians, laboratory  trainees  and  the 
physicians'  assistants. 

Duke  realizes  that  these  training 
programs  and  the  people  they  produce 
are  not  the  total  answer  to  the  health 
manpower  shortage.  But  no  one  will 
question  the  worthiness  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  fact  that  they  do  help 
alleviate  a  crisis  which  most  certainly 
could  worsen  if  no  attempts  were 
made  at  all  to  improve  the  situation. 


EASTERN  WORKERS  AGAIN  DENIED  BENEFITS 


Employees  of  Eastern  Airlines  in 
North  Carolina  out  of  work  this  sum- 
mer because  of  a  nationwide  machinist 
union  strike,  were  ruled  ineligible  to 
receive  jobless  insurance  payments 
under  the  State's  Employment  Secur- 
ity Law. 

Benefits  were  denied  because  of  a 
1961  amendment  to  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited payments  to  workers  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute in  progress  within  their  com- 
pany, regardless  of  their  participation 
or  non-participation  in  the  strike. 

The  ruling,  which  affected  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  Eastern  workers  in  North 
Carolina,  was  similar  to  a  1963  deci- 
sion when  flight  engineers  went  on 
strike,  thus  causing  unemployment  of 
some  650  Eastern  workers.  This  de- 
cision was  appealed  by  non-striking 
v/orkers  through  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission.  The  Commission 
ruled  claimants  ineligible.  This  ruling 
was  reversed,  however,  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Mecklenburg  County 


which  ruled  that  claimants  were  eli- 
gible for  benefits  and  that  the  1961 
amendment  to  the  Law  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Subsequently,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  Mecklenburg 
judgement.  Attorneys  representing 
non-striking  workers  carried  the  ap- 
peal to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
where  it  was  dismissed,  an  action  de- 
claring the  State  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing final. 

In  rendering  its  1963  opinion  of  the 
amended  law,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  said:  "It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  1935-36  legislators,  Federal  or 
State,  had  in  contemplation  a  time 
when  a  few  specialists  out  on  strike 
could  force  a  shutdown  of  a  flourish- 
ing business  employing  nearly  18,000 
persons  in  26  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Neither  was  it  contemplated 
that  the  insurance  fund  could  be  de- 
pleted by  workers  who  were  not  ac- 
tually participating  in  the  strike  but 
who  were  out  of  work  because  of  it." 
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MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  EXPECTS  50% 
INCREASE  IN  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


By  Demont  Roseman 
UNC  News  Bureau 


Nurses  and  qualified  orderlies  rep- 
resent the  most  desperate  personnel 
needs  at  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  as  the  insti- 
tution goes  into  its  annual  summer 
period  high  turnover. 

A  critical  shortage  of  registered 
nurses  faces  the  hospital  in  the  areas 
of  the  operating  room,  intensive  care 
and  child  and  maternal  care. 

Good  male  personnel  for  nursing 
service  are  desperately  needed. 

"We  need  people  as  orderlies  who 
can  establish  rapport  with  the  pa- 
tients," says  William  M.  Shuford,  the 
hospital's  personnel  director.  "We  can 
train  orderlies,  but  we  need  the  peo- 
ple with  the  personal  qualifications." 

A  perennial  need  exists  for  quali- 
fied nurse  anesthetists,  medical  tech- 
nologists and  social  workers. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  a  short- 
age of  good,  experienced,  competent, 
higher-level  clerical  personnel  has 
developed  at  the  hospital. 

Keen  competition  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  people  in  the  dietary  department 
and  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  unskilled 
jobs. 

A  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise 
dreary  employment  situation  are  the 
licensed  practical  nurses.  Needs  are 
being  met  and  the  LPN's  are  helping 
to  fill  the  gaps  created  by  the  short- 
age of  RN's. 

Formal   Training 

The  quality  of  a  training  program 
for  operating  room  technicians  at 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  is 
considered  good,  but  trainees  are  in 
short  supply.  The  fifth  class  enrolled 
in  the  20-week  course  is  now  under- 
going instruction. 

The  hospital  also  conducts  a  two- 
year  training  program  for  X-ray 
technicians. 

Trained  personnel  are  recruited 
from  some  of  the  programs  conducted 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine,  with  which  the 
hospital  is  affiliated. 


The  medical  school  offers  programs 
in  medical  technology,  exfoliative 
technology   and   physical  therapy. 

Additionally,  a  high-caliber  orien- 
tation program  for  nursing  service 
("an  indoctrination  into  the  way  we 
want  things  done  here")  is  conducted 
periodically  by  the  hospital. 

No  other  formal  training  programs 
exist.  All  other  training  is  on-the-job. 

The  425-bed  teaching  hospital  here 
provides  about  1,000  permanent  job 
positions.  In  addition,  it  employs  up 
to  200  part-time  persons. 

"We  seldom  ever  have  over  ten  jobs 
vacant  at  any  one  time,"  Shuford 
explains.  But  he  hastens  to  point 
out  that  the  absence  of  actual  job 
openings  doesn't  indicate  that  fully 
qualified  people  are  occupying  all 
staff  positions. 

What  is  the  hospital  doing  to  alle- 
viate shortages  aggravated  by  occu- 
pancy figures  running  as  high  as  95 
per  cent? 

Plenty  Not  Working 

"We're  weeping,  wailing  and  wring- 
ing our  hands,"  replies  Shuford 
facetiously. 


Actually,  recruits  are  being  sought 
through  present  employes,  by  adver- 
tising in  professional  journals  and 
newspapers  and  by  using  professional 
recruitment  services. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reach  trained  women  —  especially 
RN's — who  are  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. "There're  plenty  of  trained 
women  not  working,"  Shuford  points 
out.  "It's  a  compounding  thing." 

Men  are  needed  also. 

"We  have  plenty  of  openings  for 
men  if  they'd  think  of  these  fields  as 
not  exclusively  female,"  Shuford  re- 
marks. 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
cannot  meet  its  employment  needs 
from  the  small  community  of  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  hospital  draws  heavily  on  sur- 
rounding communities,  especially  Dur- 
ham,  Hillsborough   and   Pittsboro. 

In  the  housekeeping  and  dietary 
departments  and  among  the  nurses' 
aides  and  orderlies,  more  of  the  em- 
ployes are  from  outside  Chapel  Hill 
than  from  within. 

It  leans  heavily  on  the  help  of  stu- 
dent wives. 

"We  know  we're  hiring  a  built-in 
turnover,"  Shuford  says,  "but  our 
salaries  are  not  so  high  as  to  attract 
people  strictly  for  the  money." 

"People  don't  come  here  just  for 
the  salaries.  Some  want  a  college 
setting — to  study  themselves  or  to 
educate  their  children." 

Contrary  to  experiences  of  the  past 
few  years,  available  housing  in 
Chapel  Hill  has  become  a  plus  factor 
in  attracting  hospital  staff.  In  the 
past  personnel  have  been  lost  due  to 
a  housing  shortage. 

Construction  begins  this  summer  on 
a  $10.6  million  ambulatory  patient 
wing  for  the  hospital.  When  com- 
pleted about  three  years  from  now, 
Shuford  estimates  a  demand  for  50 
per  cent  more  manpower. 


The    425-bed    Memorial    Hospital,    center    of    medical    education    at    the    University    of    North 
Carolina.    Construction    is   underway    on    a    $10.6    million    addition. 
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'TREMENDOUS"  DEMANDS  WILL  BE  PLACED 
ON  DENTAL  PROFESSION  IN  NEAR  FUTURE 


By  James  W.  Bawden 
VNC  Dental  Research  Center 


JAMES   W.   BAW-    j 
DEN   became  dean 
of  the  UNC  School    I 
of       Dentistry       in 
July,    1966,    where 
he      has      been      a 
member  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  five  years. 
Previously    he   was 
Assistant  Dean  and    . 
Coordinator  of  Re- 
search.    Dr.     Baw-    ' 
den   received   his   DDS,   MS   and   PhD 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 


There  is  cause  for  immediate  con- 
ern  with  regard  to  the  dental  man- 
>ower  structure  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  potential  for  pro- 
'iding  adequate  dental  health  care 
o  the  population.  At  the  present 
ime,  the  dental  profession  is  ap- 
tarently  meeting  the  "effective  de- 
nand"  for  such  services  in  most 
egions  of  the  state.  However,  the 
apidly  developing  socioeconomic  pic- 
ure  indicates  that  this  situation  will 
hange  most  significantly  in  the  next 
ew  years. 

In  North  Carolina  the  dentist- 
•opulation  ratio  is  approximately  1 
o  4000.  The  national  average  in  this 
egard  is  1  to  2000.  It  is  obvious  from 
his  comparison  that  North  Carolina 
ias  far  fewer  dentists  to  serve  its 
eople  than  is  the  case  in  most  areas 
ti  the  United  States.  However,  the 
ffective  demand  for  dental  health 
are  expressed  by  the  population  of 
he  State  is  significantly  below  the 
ational  average.  The  situation  re- 
ates  to  the  per  capita  income  and 
he  level  of  health  education  possessed 
y  the  people.  Only  40  percent  of  the 
rhite  population  of  the  State  receives 
ny  dental  care,  other  than  emergency 
reatment,  in  a  given  year.  Less  than 
0  percent  of  the  white  and  five  per- 
ent  of  the  non-white  population  seek, 
nd  receive,  what  might  be  regarded 
s  routine  dental  care. 


Increase   Sharply 

There  are  several  factors  which 
will  increase  the  effective  demand 
very  sharply  in  the  immediate  future: 
(1)  the  population  of  the  State  will 
continue  to  increase;  (2)  the  level 
of  health  education,  assisted  by 
modern  communication,  is  constantly 
improving;  (3)  the  general  affluence 
of  the  society  will  provide  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  people 
with  the  means  to  purchase  compre- 
hensive dental  services;  (4)  dental 
insurance  and  pre-payment  plans  are 
being  initiated  by  several  agencies  in 
the  State;  and  (5)  increasing  federal 
participation  in  health  care  programs 
will  provide  funds  to  enable  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  in  the 
lower  income  groups,  and  children, 
to  receive  dental  health  care.  It  is 
projected  that  this  combination  of 
factors  may  well  increase  the  effec- 
tive demand  for  dental  health  care, 
as  expressed  by  the  population  in 
North  Carolina,  to  a  participation 
level  of  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  total  population,  during  the 
course  of  the  next  10-15  years. 

These  facts  make  it  obvious  that 
tremendous  demands  will  be  placed 
on  the  profession  to  provide  dental 
care  to  many  more  people  than  is  the 
case  today.  There  are  several  ap- 
proaches which  may  be  used  in  meet- 
ing this  demand. 


A  critical  shortage  of  dentists  and  dental  assistants  is  expected.  There 
is  also  a  severe  shortage  of  dental  laboratory  technicians  and  there 
is  only  one  program  in  the  State  training  persons  for  these  occupations. 


The  first  possibility  is  that  of  edu- 
cating more  dentists.  Unfortunately, 
dental  schools  are  expensive  to  con- 
struct, staff  and  expand.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Dentistry  will  expand  its  class  en- 
rollment from  50  to  75  students  in 
the  undergraduate  dental  curriculum 
in  1969  when  the  new  clinical  wing 
is  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
This  50  percent  increase  in  enroll- 
ment will  barely  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  population  and  thus  main- 
tain the  present  dentist-population 
ratio.  New  dental  schools  are  being 
started  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Here  again,  these  new 
facilities  will  only  keep  pace  with 
the  population  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  opportunities 
for  a  career  in  dentistry  at  the  D.D.S. 
level  are  very  promising;  and  the 
new  schools  in  the  region  and  the 
expanding  program  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  many  young 
men  and  women  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  professional  health  career 
as  a  dentist. 

A  second  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  dental  health  problem  is  that  of 
more  effective  utilization  of  auxiliary 
personnel.  It  has  been  shown  in  a 
number  of  carefully  conducted  re- 
search studies  that  a  dentist's  pro- 
ductivity can  be  increased  up  to  100 
percent  by  efficient  use  of  auxiliary 
people.  The  great  potential  in  this 
regard  is  immediately  obvious.  If 
dentists  can  be  trained  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  auxiliaries,  and  if  an  ade- 
quate number  of  well  qualified  auxili- 
aries can  be  supplied  to  the  profes- 
sion, a  major  step  will  be  taken  in 
the  battle  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  population.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  at  all  dental  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  there 
are  federally  supported  programs 
which  are  directed  toward  training 
of  the  dental  student  in  effective 
utilization  of  the  dental  assistant.  The 
program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  but  it  must  still 
be  considered  as  only  partially  effec- 
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tive  due  to  limitations  in  funds,  staff 
and  facilities.  At  this  time,  there  is 
no  highly  effective  training  of  the 
dental  student  with  regard  to  utiliza- 
tion of  the  dental  hygienist  and  the 
dental  laboratory  technician,  the 
other  two  categories  of  auxiliaries 
working  with  the  profession.  Dental 
educators  are  concerned  with  im- 
provement of  the  training  programs 
which  equip  the  student  to  increase 
his  productivity.  There  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  secure  the  means  by 
which  greater  emphasis  can  be  placed 
on  this  aspect  of  the  curriculum. 

Auxiliary  Personnel  Needed 

If  the  dentist  is  trained  to  effec- 
tively use  auxiliary  personnel,  he 
must  then  be  supplied  with  auxilia- 
ries who  are  trained  at  an  appropri- 
ate level  in  their  respective  discipline. 
At  this  time,  there  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  dental  hygienists  in  the  State 
and  region.  There  is  a  dental  hygiene 
program  in  operation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  three  new 
programs  have  been  initiated  at  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  schools 
in  Charlotte,  Goldsboro  and  James- 
town. It  is  hoped  that  these  programs 
will  aid  in  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  this  most  important  member  of 
the  health  team.  The  opportunities 
for  young  women  are  extremely  good 
in  the  field  of  dental  hygiene.  The 
working  conditions,  financial  consid- 
erations, and  the  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice are  all  very  exceptional.  With 
the  advent  of  the  new  training  pro- 
grams there  are  also  good  opportuni- 
ties for  a  qualified  student  to  gain 
admission  to  a  dental  hygiene  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  also  an  acute  shortage  of 
trained  dental  assistants.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  has  initi- 
ated a  one  year  training  program  in 
this  discipline.  Other  programs  are 
in  operation  in  Goldsboro,  Charlotte 
and  Burlington.  The  dental  assistant 
is  an  extremely  important  member 
of  the  health  team  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  young  women  in  this 
regard  are  excellent.  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  show  this  to  be  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  area  of  em- 
ployment available  to  women  today. 

Another  important  member  of  the 
health  team  is  the  dental  laboratory 
technician.  These  technicians,  in  most 
cases,  work  for  commercial  labora- 
tories but  on  occasions  are  employed 
directly  by  a  dentist  or  a  group  of 
dentists.  The  laboratory  technician 
conducts  a  wide  range  of  laboratory 
procedures  in  fabricating  various 
types  of  restorative  and  prosthetic 
restorations  and  appliances  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth.  There  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  people 
in  this  field  and  there  is  only  one 
program  in  the  State  and  region  for 
the     training     of     dental     laboratory 


technicians;  this  being  located  at  the 
Durham  Technical  Institute.  Young 
men  and  women  who  like  to  work  with 
their  hands  and  express  an  artistic 
talent  in  conjunction  with  the  field  of 
health  care  can  find  great  satisfac- 
tion and  fine  opportunity  in  the  field 
of  dental   laboratory  technology. 

Teachers  Short 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
most  critical  manpower  shortage  re- 
lates to  qualified  teachers  to  staff 
the  various  programs  in  auxiliary 
training.  No  such  "teacher  training" 
programs  exist  in  North  Carolina  at 
this  time,  and  only  three  are  in  oper- 
ation in  the  entire  United  States.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Dentistry  will  place  heavy  em- 
phasis on  teacher  training  in  the 
fields  of  dental  hygiene  and  dental 
assisting  when  new  facilities  are  pro- 
vided through  construction  of  the 
Clinical  Teaching  Wing.  The  com- 
bined resources  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina provide  the  most  ideal  setting 
for  such  training  in  the  dental 
auxiliary  fields. 

So,  the  picture  is  clear.  There  will 
be  a  shortage  of  dentists  and  a  short- 
age of  auxiliary  personnel  to  work 
with  them.  There  is  an  all-out  effort 
at  this  time  to  initiate  programs 
which  will  improve  the  situation  and 
insure  that  the  population  might  be 
provided  with  the  health  care  they 
seek. 

Final  Approach 

There  is  one  final  approach  to  the 
dental  health  care  problem,  and  that 
is  through  research.  People  engaged 
in  dental  research  are  constantly 
seeking  knowledge  which  will  assist 
in  the  control  and  prevention  of  dis- 
eases affecting  the  oral  cavity.  Re- 
cent research  has  been  very  produc- 
tive in  this  regard  and  it  is  hoped 
that  more  adequate  disease  control 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  research  effort  creates  a 
need  for  trained  research  laboratory 
technicians.  These  technicians  are  in 
short  supply  and  training  programs 
are  limited.  A  person  who  seeks  and 
attains  training  in  this  regard  will 
certainly  be  provided  with  an  exciting 
and  worthwhile  opportunity  for  a 
career  of  service.  The  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  research  programs  insures 
that  these  opportunities  will  continue 
to  grow  through  the  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  demands  to  be 
faced  by  the  profession  of  dentistry 
in  future  years  are  tremendous.  There 
will  be  a  critical  shortage  of  person- 
nel in  all  phases  of  the  profession  and 
those  who  seek  appropriate  training 
will  be  rewarded  with  most  attractive 
opportunities.     All    young    men     and 


women  who  might  have  an  interest 
in  the  field,  and  who  would  like  to 
explore  the  possibilities,  should  con- 
tact the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Dentistry  or  the  community 
or  vocational  schools  in  their  area  of 
the  State. 


VOHAB 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

Education,  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  and  other  agen- 
cies. 
3.  To  provide  training  in  mental 
retardation,  generally  and  spe- 
cifically in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  retarded,  for  our 
new  staff  members  who  are  to 
work  in  this  field.  An  induction 
and  orientation  program  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  participa- 
tion in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Mentally  Retarded  In- 
stitute at  Murdoch  Center. 

Appropriations  made  by  the  1965 
State  Legislature  for  continuation 
and  expansion  of  these  services  for 
the  retarded  totaled  $656,931  for  the 
biennium;  and  with  Federal  funds 
allotted  for  matching  purposes,  a 
total  of  $2,189,770  was  made  available 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded  in  North  Carolina. 

Studies  and  surveys  have  indicated 
a  great  need  in  our  State  for  facilities 
to  provide  services  previously  men 
tioned  for  the  mentally  retarded 
population.  The  Division  of  Voca^ 
tional  Rehabilitation  will  support  the 
operation  of  facility  programs  through 
tuition  payments  for  client  training, 
and  through  close  cooperative  work- 
ing relationships  between  district  re- 
habilitation offices  and  facility  boards 
of  directors  and  staff  personnel. 
Success  of  these  programs  is  assured 
by  the  great  need  for  such  services, 
adherence  to  proven  standards  neces- 
sary for  successful  facility  operation 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  shown 
by  local  community  groups  in  expand- 
ing services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 

Six  generations  have  known  TYCOS 
as  a  leader  in  its  field,  and  througr 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies  ir 
Asheville  go  products  serving  th< 
medical  profession  through  a  world- 
wide network  of  distributors  locatec 
in  small  cities  as  well  as  large  medi 
cal  centers.  With  the  increase  in  th< 
economy,  coupled  with  governmenta 
interest  in  the  health  of  its  people 
Taylor  looks  on  the  future  as  ar 
opportunity  for  continual  growth. 
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LABOR  CONTRACTOR  LAW  PROVIDES  INSURANCE  FOR  MIGRANTS 

By  William  S.  Frank 
Reprinted  from  the  Employment  Service  Review,  June,  1966 


A  row  of  trees  beside  the  right-of- 
ly  hid  the  place  where  a  narrow 
untry  road  crossed  the  railroad 
acks.  It  was  here,  early  on  an 
ening  in  February,  1966,  that  18 
ung  farmworkers  died  and  15 
hers  were  seriously  injured  when  a 
freight  engine  hit  the  bus  in  which 
ey  were  riding  and  dragged  it  400 
et  down  the  tracks. 
These  farmworkers  were  on  their 
ly  to  the  camp,  where  many  of  them 
red  with  their  families,  when  fate 
ok  a  hand  and  turned  an  ordinary 
y  into  a  tragic  nightmare.  Rescue 
jrkers  had  trouble  removing  the 
ad  and  injured  from  the  wrecked 
d  overturned  bus.  Helicopters 
w  doctors  and  nurses  to  the  scene 
td  removed  the  worst  of  the  injured. 
Investigators  began  the  job  of  try- 
g  to  find  out  how  the  accident  hap- 
ned.  One  question  which  had  to 
answered  was  whether  the  bus 
id  been  operated  by  a  farm  labor 
ntractor  subject  to  the  Farm 
ibor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
^LCRA).  If  so,  because  of  the  au- 
mobile  insurance  provisions  of  the 
t,  there  would  at  least  be  some  com- 
nsation  for  the  families  of  the  de- 
ased,  and  there  would  be  money  to 
iy  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
jured.  In  this  case,  although  the 
)rkers  had  been  recruited  directly 
the  farmer  operating  the  bus  so 
to  preclude  application  of  the 
LCRA,  the  employer  had  insured 
e  workers  and,  hopefully,  the  insur- 
lce  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  part 
the  financial  loss. 

Few  farm  labor  contractors  pro- 
ct  migrant  workers  with  insurance 
rainst  this  sort  of  tragedy  as  did 
is  employer.  One  of  the  primary 
irposes  of  the  FLCRA  is  to  remedy 
is  situation.  Importance  of  insur- 
lce  to  the  crew  leader,  the  migrant 
)rker,  and  to  the  community  is  evi- 
nced by  this  kind  of  tragedy,  but 
lplementing  this  provision  of  the 
t  has  been  beset  with  problems. 

Migratory  workers  moving  in  crews 
id  family  groups  number  in  the  hun- 
eds  of  thousands.  Insurance  pro- 
ction  for  these  workers  is  negligible, 
ae  cost  of  such  insurance  most  often 
is  been  prohibitive.  The  type  of 
>licy  which  would  cover  the  motor 
hide  would  often  exclude  the  work- 
s  being  transported.  Besides,  a 
■tional    program    calling   for   insur- 


ance coverage  creates  many  adminis- 
trative   problems. 

A  persistent  problem  was  that  of 
cost.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  past  year  with  the 
cooperation  of  representatives  of  the 
insurance  industry.  Policies  are  now 
available  which  are  more  nearly  with- 
in the  means  of  most  farm  labor 
contractors. 

A  second  persistent  problem  re- 
sulted from  the  nature  of  the  typical 
automobile  insurance  policy.  Insur- 
ers of  automobile  do  not  normally 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
the  insured  or  for  personal  property 
carried  in   an  insured   automobile. 

The  usual  employer  liability  haz- 
ard exclusion  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  "Basic  Automobile  Liability  Form 
(fifth  revision,  April  1,  1955)": 

Exclusion  (d)  :  "under  Coverage 
A,  to  sickness,  disease  or  death  of  any 
employee  of  the  insured  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  (1)  domestic 
employment  by  the  insured,  if  bene- 
fits in  whole  or  in  part  are  either 
payable  or  required  to  be  provided 
by  any  workmen's  compensation  law, 
or  (2)  other  employment  by  the 
insured" 

Property  damage  liability  is  also 
excluded : 

Exclusion  (f)  :  "under  Coverage  B, 
to  injury  or  destruction  of  property 
owned  or  transported  by  the  insured, 
or  property  rented  to  or  in  charge  of 
the  insured  other  than  a  private  ga- 
rage injured  or  destroyed  by  a  private 
passenger  autombile  covered  by  this 
policy." 

The  first  step  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties was  taken  on  April  28,  1965, 
when  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  authorized 
contractors  who  could  not  find  a 
policy  which  would  encompass  all  the 
requirements  of  the  act  to  purchase 
a  separate  accident  policy  with  bene- 
fits somewhat  similar  to  article  3  of 
the  Standard  Work  Contract  under 
the  now  terminated  Mexican  Labor 
Program.  This  method  of  obtaining 
coverage  called  for  the  farm  labor 
contractor  to  buy  two  policies,  one 
which  would  cover  his  motor  vehicle 
and  the  other  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
covering   his   passengers. 

While  this  solved  some  of  the 
problems,  it  created  others.  Pro- 
cedures called  for  the  insurance  pol- 
ices to  be  submitted   to  the   Regional 


Administrator  for  review  to  deter- 
mine if  they  met  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  In  addition  to  an  endless 
variety  of  policies  funneling  into  re- 
gional offices,  there  was  still  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  insurance  representa- 
tives as  to  the  precise  policy  terms 
acceptable   to  the   Bureau. 

To  simplify  the  task  of  policy  ap- 
proval by  Regional  Administrators 
and  to  eliminate  the  need  for  analyz- 
ing a  variety  of  policies  for  compli- 
ance with  the  act,  it  was  proposed 
that  each  insurance  company  issue  a 
standard  certificate  of  insurance  as- 
serting that  the  contractor  has  been 
provided  with  a  policy  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  The 
contractor,  in  turn,  submits  the  cer- 
tificate along  with  his  application  for 
registration  so  that  Regional  Admin- 
istrators no  longer  must  review  in- 
dividual   insurance    policies. 

A  special  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Liability  Endorsement  was  developed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  "exclu- 
sions" which  are  part  of  the  usual 
policy.  This  meant  that  persons  rid- 
ing in  a  bus  or  truck  owned  or  op- 
erated by  a  contractor  covered  by  the 
policy  and  endorsement  would  be 
able  to  recover  for  any  injuries  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vehicle.  The  recovery,  of  course, 
would  be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
policy.  In  the  case  of  property  dam- 
age, the  endorsement  modifies  the 
exclusion  to  protect  the  baggage  of 
workers  and  their  families.  The  pro- 
vision (see  "Exclusion  (f)"  above) 
is  not  removed  but  only  modified,  as 
it  was  thought  that  removal  of  the 
entire  exclusion  would  go  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passage  of  the 
act. 

With  the  endorsement,  it  became 
possible  for  a  farm  labor  contractor  to 
buy  one  policy  which  fully  meets  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  However,  the 
question  then  arose  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  to  allow  pur- 
chase of  accident  insurance  as  a  sup- 
plement to  a  liability  policy  which 
excludes  the  passenger  hazard. 
Though  there  were  arguments  pro 
and  con,  it  was  decided  that  there 
was  greater  merit  in  continuation  of 
the  practice.  Accident  policies  af- 
forded a  flexibility  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.   Such   policies 

(See   INSURANCE,  page   66) 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  FURNISHES  MEDICAL  SERVICES  TO  INDIGENT 


By  Bernadette  Hoyle 
Public  Information    Officer 


In  1963  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  to  establish  a  medical  ser- 
vices program.  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram were  those  persons  who  receive 
monthly  welfare  payments  and  also 
those  marginally  needy  individuals 
who  do  not  receive  monthly  financial 
assistance  but  who  need  help  to  pay 
for  their  medical  care — these  are  the 
medically  indigent.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  approximately  180,000 
welfare  recipients  who  are  covered 
by  this  medical  service  program  and 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
another  170,000  can,  as  the  circum- 
stances require,  qualify  as  medically 
indigent  and  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits. 

The  services  provided  by  the  State's 
program  include  inpatient  hospital 
services,  outpatient  hospital  services, 
prescription  drug  services  and  dental 
services.  The  first  three  of  these  ser- 
vices are  available  to  all  eligible  as- 
sistance recipients.  Dental  services, 
however,  are  available  only  to  those 
persons  65  or  over  who  qualify  as 
assistance  recipients. 

North  Carolina's  medical  program 
is  rather  broad  in  the  services  pro- 
vided and  extensive  in  the  amount  of 
services  available.  As  an  example, 
the  program  provides  unlimited  hos- 
pitalization (both  inpatient  and  out- 
patient) for  both  welfare  recipients 
and  medically  indigent.  Most  other 
states  either  limit  medical  services 
to  only  welfare  recipients  or  they 
limit  the  amount  of  medical  services 
to  prescribed  amounts.  As  an  example, 
South  Carolina  limits  medical  ser- 
vices to  only  welfare  recipients  and 
their  hospitalization  (in-patient)  is 
limited  to  40  days  a  year.  Virginia 
limits  hospital  care  to  35  days  per 
fiscal  year;  Tennessee  limits  hospital 
care  to  20  days  per  fiscal  year  and 
even  Medicare  limits  hospitalization 
to  a  maximum  of  90  days  for  each 
spell  of  illness.  North  Carolina's  plan 
provides  unlimited  hospitalization — 
depending  only  upon  the  doctor's 
authorization. 

The  North  Carolina  public  welfare 
medical  program  also  provides  un- 
limited drugs  as  long  as  they  are 
prescribed  by  a  physician.  And  al- 
though the  dental  program  is  limited 
to  persons  65  or  older  who  meet 
certain  requirements,  the  services 
provided  under  this  program  are  also 
unlimited. 


Federal  Funds 

North  Carolina's  medical  services 
program  is  primarily  supported  by 
federal  funds,  supplemented  by  State 
and  county  funds.  On  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  federal  legislation 
requires  all  states  to  adopt  certain 
minimum  for  welfare  medical  pro- 
grams for  continued  federal  financial 
participation.  This  legislation,  known 
as  Title  XIX,  requires  states  partici- 
pating to  provide,  as  a  minimum,  the 
following  five  services  to  all  persons 
receiving  monthly  welfare  payments: 


State  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare R.  Eugene  Brown  joined  that 
State  agency  in  1925  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  in 
1963. 

A  native  of  Statesville,  he  attended 
North  Carolina  State  College  and 
received  his  BA  and  MA  degrees 
from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Prior  to  becoming  Commissioner, 
he  had  served  as  Acting  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  as 
Director  of  Field  Services,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Institutions,  and 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Eugen- 
ics Board  of  North  Carolina.  For  21 
years  he  was  director  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Assistance. 

Commissioner  Brown  has  served  as 
president  of  the  following  associa- 
tions: The  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service;  the  Raleigh  Com- 
munity Council;  the  North  Carolina 
Mental  Hygiene  Society;  and  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  of  Raleigh  and  Wake 
County. 


1.  Inpatient  hospital  services 

2.  Outpatient  hospital   services 

3.  Other  laboratory  and  X-ray  ser- 
vices  (outside  of  hospital) 

4.  Skilled  nursing  home  services 
for  individuals  21  years  of  age 
and  over 

5.  Physicians'  services  whether 
furnished  in  the  office,  the  pa- 
tient's home,  a  hospital,  or  a 
skilled  nursing  home,  or  else- 
where 

Basically,  North  Carolina's  present 
welfare  medical  services  program  is 
providing  all  of  the  minimum  re- 
quired services  of  Title  XIX  with  the 
exception  of  physicians'  services  and 
private  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 
but  in  lieu  of  those,  it  provides  pre- 
scription drugs  and  some  dental 
services.  Provision  for  nursing  home 
care  is  also  provided  under  the  wel- 
fare public  assistance  programs. 
Thus,  to  some  extent  the  present  wel- 
fare medical  services  program  exceeds 
the  minimum  requirements  of  XIX  in 
scope  and  in  quantity. 

Although  the  minimum  required 
services  under  Title  XIX  do  not  in- 
clude dental  services  or  drug  services 
or  services  to  the  medically  indigent,! 
these  services  are  permissible  pro-j 
grams  subject  to  the  federal  financial 
participation.  Since  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  presently  has 
these  programs,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  these  services  will  be! 
continued  when  Title  XIX  is  adopted 
by  North  Carolina.  By  adding  pay- 
ments for  physicians'  services  and! 
increasing  other  payments  required 
under  Title  XIX,  it  is  obvious  thai; 
the  State  and  county  financial  sharfj 
will  increase,  if  the  same  scope  anc| 
quantity  of  medical  services  is  con 
tinued. 

Unanswered   Questions 

Although  it  was  possible  for  Titl< 
XIX  to  be  adopted  by  a  state  oi 
January  1,  1966,  it  was  not  possibL 
nor  feasible  for  North  Carolina  to  d< 
so  for  several  reasons.  Among  thesi 
are  the  need  for  considerable  plan 
ning  time,  additional  State  funds 
authorization  for  inclusion  of  service 
beyond  Title  XIX  minimums,  am 
plans  for  coordinating  public  welfar 
medical  services  with  the  service 
rendered  to  people  under  Medicare 
Even  at  the  present  time  there  ar 
a  great  many  unanswered  question 
(See  WELFARE,  page  65) 
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NEW  DIRECTORY  UPDATES 
NATION'S  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES 

Reprinted  from  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Review 


With  the  release  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  affiliated  State  Employment  Ser- 
vices culminated  15  years  of  occupa- 
tional research  which  began  soon 
after  the  second  edition  was  published 
in  1949.  The  latest  "guidebook  to 
jobs"  lists,  defines  and  classifies 
21,741  occupations  known  by  35,550 
titles.  Over  8,000  jobs  listed  in  the 
1949  edition  have  been  deleted  and 
6,432  new  ones  have  been  added. 

To  obtain  the  current  definitions  of 
jobs  and  to  discover  those  new  in  the 
economy,  personnel  from  occupational 
analysis  field  centers  in  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Milwau- 
kee, Raleigh,  N.  C,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  analysts 
from  a  number  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Services  studied  some  45,000 
jobs  at  75,000  job  sites.  Data  were 
also  collected  from  specialists  in  busi- 
ness organizations,  trade  associations, 
professional  societies,  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  from  thousands  of 
reports  from  50  affiliated  State  Em- 
ployment Services  describing  jobs 
which  personnel  could  not  identify  or 
classify  in  the  1949  edition  of  the 
DOT.  The  tremendous  task  of  gather- 
ing and  compiling  information  in  over 
200  industries  was  done  in  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service. 

Over  50,000  copies  of  the  new  DOT 
have  been  printed  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral-State Employment  Services,  other 
Government  agencies,  labor  unions, 
industrial  associations,  and  private 
organizations.  This  boosts  to  over 
300,000  the  number  of  copies  which 
have  been  printed  since  the  DOT  was 
first  issued  in  1939. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission  of  find- 
ing jobs  for  workers,  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  early  recognized  the 
need  for  effective  placement  tools  to 
match  worker  qualifications  against 
basic  job  requirements.  The  occupa- 
tional  research   program   initiated   in 


1934  was  designed  to  provide  uniform 
job  descriptions  and  a  system  of  job 
classification  so  that  State  Employ- 
ment Services  could  classify  and  code 
applicants'  occupational  qualifications 
and  employers'  job  openings  in  a 
commonly  understood  language.  The 
results  of  this  research  were  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice in  1939  in  the  first  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  which  contained 
the  basic  facts  about  occupations,  in- 
cluding tasks  performed;  knowledge 
required;  machines,  equipment,  and 
materials  used;  physical  demands  and 
working  conditions  involved;  and 
worker  characteristics  required ;  and 
set  up  an  occupational  structure  and 
coding  system.  This  information  was 
based  on  the  observation  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  industrial  and  business 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Growth  and  change  in  the 
job  structure  of  American  industry 
during  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
World  War  II  period  and  thereafter 
required  the  additional  occupational 
information  that  was  presented  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1949. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology of  the  postwar  period  exerting 
a  major  impact  on  the  content  and 
structure  of  jobs,  experimental  work 
was  undertaken  to  improve  methods 
and  techniques  of  gathering  and 
classifying  job  data. 

New  occupational  research  tech- 
niques resulted  from  efforts  to  devel- 
op an  improved  classification  system 
which  would  reflect  relationships 
among  jobs  in  terms  not  only  of  the 
work  performed  but  also  of  the  re- 
quirements made  on  the  workers. 
Eight  classification  components  were 
selected  as  significant:  training  time, 
aptitudes,  interests,  temperaments, 
physical  demands,  working  condi- 
tions, industry,  and  work  performed. 
Estimates  for  each  of  these  compo- 
nents were  made  for  a  sample  of 
4,000    jobs    selected   from    the    second 
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edition  of  the  Dictionary.  These  jobs 
were  analyzed,  rated,  card  punched, 
and  sorted  in  many  ways  to  see 
whether  "natural"  groupings  would 
emerge  and  suggest  a   structure. 

The  groupings  and  structural  prin- 
ciples that  came  closest  to  forming 
patterns  were  those  inherent  in  the 
work  performed  component,  consist- 
ing of  three  subcomponents:  worker 
functions;  work  fields;  and  materials, 
products,  subject  matter,  and  services. 
For  example,  it  was  found  generally 
true  that  jobs  having  common  worker 
function  patterns  had,  within  reason- 
able ranges,  common  patterns  of  apti- 
tudes, interests,  temperaments,  and 
training  time.  A  tentative  job  classi- 
fication structure  and  coding  system 
were  developed,  based  on  the  sub- 
components of  work  performed. 

The  final  structure  satisfies  two 
basic  needs  long  expressed  by  those 
involved  in  occupational  classifica- 
tion: (1)  a  single  structure  to  replace 
the  two  separate  structures  of  the 
second  Dictionary;  and  (2)  the 
grouping  of  jobs  to  reflect  both  work- 
er characteristics  and  tasks  per- 
formed. 

Like  the  second  edition,  the  third 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  is  presented  in  two 
volumes.  Volume  I  lists  jobs  alpha- 
betically and  defines,  directly  or  by 
implication,  the  functions  performed 
by  the  worker  and  the  working  condi- 
tions, interests,  temperaments,  train- 
ing time,  aptitudes,  and  critical  de- 
mands of  the  job.  The  same  jobs  are 
listed  by  occupation,  industry,  and 
worker  traits  in  the  second  volume. 
The  changed  and  new  structure  is 
incorporated  in  Volume  II  which 
uses  6-digit  code  numbers  to  identify 
jobs  in  two  arrangements — the  Occu- 
pational Group  Arrangement  and  the 
Worker  Traits  Arrangement: 

1.  The  first  three  digits  of  each 
code  reflect  the  broad  subject  areas, 
purpose  of  job,  type  of  service,  and 
the  product,  material,  or  industry  in- 
volved. 

2.  Within  each  of  these  three-digit 
groups,  jobs  are  classified  according 
to  kinds  of  activities  performed  and 
skills  and  abilities  required,  arranged 
in  descending  order  of  level  of  com- 
plexity. The  last  three  digits  of  the 
code  indicate  the  worker's  involve- 
ment with  "data,  people,  and  things," 
and  reflect  the  worker  functions  and 
worker  traits  requirements. 

Thus,  the  two  halves  of  the  code 
number  provide  the  two  basic  dimen- 
sions of  Volume  IPs  new  classfication 
structure,  which  includes  two  ar- 
rangements of  all  job  titles:  the 
straight  numerical  code  order  (the 
Occupational  Group  Arrangement) 
which  groups  jobs  by  work  field,  ma- 
terial,   product,    subject    matter,    and 


service;  and  the  second  ararngement 
(the  Worker  Traits  Arrangement) 
in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  code 
number  are  inverted  to  group  jobs 
in  terms  of  worker  functions  and 
traits. 

The  Dictionary  presents  informa- 
tion not  only  about  the  content  of 
individual  occupations  but  also  about 
the  relationships  among  them.  A 
number  of  methods  are  used  to  show 
these  job  relationships. 

For  example,  within  each  3-digit 
group  in  the  Occupational  Group  Ar- 
rangement, jobs  are  listed  according 
to  their  code  numbers  in  order  of 
level  of  complexity.  This  provides  in- 
formation on  entry  and  progression 
possibilities  in  the  form  of  a  job 
ladder. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  made  by 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  of  the 
occupational  relationship  data  in  the 
Dictionary,  industrial  organizations 
also  use  it  for  interviewing,  counsel- 
ing, and  placing  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  for  recruiting, 
inplant  promotion,  transferability, 
and  job  classification  programs.  Gov- 
ernment organizations  find  such  in- 
formation particularly  useful  in  such 
programs  as  manpower  utilization 
and  training,  community  and  area 
redevelopment,  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  Dictionary  serves  vocational 
and  educational  guidance  personnel 
as  a  basic  source  of  occupational  in- 
formation in  terms  of  both  duties 
performed  and  relationships  among 
jobs.  People  in  guidance  work  con- 
sider the  Dictionary  one  of  the  basic 
tools  used  to  help  the  individual 
evaluate  his  qualifications  and  poten- 
tial in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
educational  or  vocational  goals.  Stu- 
dents in  universities,  colleges,  and 
secondary  schools  find  it  a  major 
source  of  information  about  the  world 
of  work,  and  use  its  classification 
techniques  in  compiling  data  on  job 
relationships  and  requirements. 

Schools,  libraries,  guidance  centers, 
and  similar  institutions  use  the  Dic- 
tionary classification  and  coding  sys- 
tem as  a  method  of  arranging  and 
filing  occupational  materials  for  easy 
reference. 

Helpful   To  Armed   Forces 

Through  the  use  of  the  code  num- 
bers, modifications  of  code  numbers, 
areas  of  work,  worker  trait  groups, 
industry  designations,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  these,  the  librarian  can  file 
occupational  and  industrial  data  and 
vocational  information  according  to 
occupational  relationships. 

In  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Diction- 
ary may  be  used  to  define  and  classify 
military  positions  which  are  identical 
or  similar  to   those  found   in  civilian 


industry.  By  identifying  and  sum- 
marizing their  work  histories,  recruits 
can  be  assigned  to  military  classifica- 
tions and  ratings  which  are  related 
to  their  civilian  skills  or  in  line  with 
their  potential.  It  may  also  be  used 
in  developing  an  orderly  procedure 
for  granting  occupational  deferments 
in  the  operation  of  a  nationwide 
Selective   Service   System. 

Used  by  the  public  Employment 
Service  in  its  statistical  reporting  of 
information  for  economic  analysis 
and  planning,  universities,  independ- 
ent research  organizations,  Govern- 
ment, and  various  groups  concerned 
with  manpower  planning  and  related 
activities  also  use  the  DOT  as  a  basic 
tool  in  occupational  research.  Many 
foreign  nations  use  the  Dictionary  as 
a  broad  guide  for  developing  similar 
techniques  for  the  manpower  pro- 
grams in  their  economies. 

Intensive  research  for  the  updating 
of  the  New  Dictionary  enabled  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  to  meet  the 
need  for  information  on  occupations 
related  to  expanding  fields  of  work. 
Prominent  among  these  are  health 
services.  The  Health  Careers  Guide- 
book was  recently  released  as  a  joint 
effort  of  the  National  Health  Council 
and  the  Employment  Service.  Revised 
and  updated  in  recognition  of  the  cur- 
rent and  predicted  shortages  in  mosl 
health  occupations,  it  is  designed  tc 
appeal  to  the  secondary  school  student 
and  to  interest  him  in  a  health  career 

The  book  contains  basic  occupa- 
tional information  in  32  "briefings,' 
each  of  which  discusses  more  than  a 
single  occupation — some  cover  mort 
than  10.  The  "briefings"  contain  sue! 
information  as  the  nature  of  thfj 
work,  educational  and  experience  re- 
quirements, working  conditions,  jot 
prospects,  and  starting  salaries.  Th< 
kinds  and  length  of  education  anc 
training  required  and  the  costs  ir 
financing  such  education  are  also  in 
eluded.  Examples  of  these  briefings 
are:  "Basic  Sciences  in  the  Healtl 
Field,"  "Dietetics  and  Nutritiona 
Services,"  and  "Nursing  and  Relatec 
Services." 

Other  products  of  the  research  car 
ried  out  to  develop  the  new  Diction 
ary  and  recently  published  by  th< 
U.S.  Employment  Service  include 
"Occupations  in  Electronic  Comput 
ing  Systems,"  "Selected  "Occupation 
Concerned  with  Atomic  Energy, 
and  "Technical  Occupations  in  Re 
search,  Design,  and  Developmen 
Considered  Directly  Supporting  to 
Engineers  and  Physical  Scientists. 
All  of  this  information  is  reflected  ii 
the  third  edition  of  the  Dictionar; 
and  is  indicative  of  the  new  jobs  an* 
fields  of  work  emerging  as  a  resul 
of  technological  change  over  the  pas 
15  years. 
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By  Milton  Bass 

Employment  Security  Commission   Occupational  Analyst 
Reprinted  from  The  Employment  Security  Review 


As  a  first  step  in  job  verification, 
3r  job  analysis,  one  tries  in  the  time 
available  to  absorb  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  about  the  assigned 
industry.  After  reading  the  available 
aooks  on  smoking  pipes,  I  began  to 
visit  tobacco  shops  and  within  a  short 
time  began  smoking  a  pipe,  and  start- 
ed a  pipe  collection.  I  soon  learned 
:o  identify  pipes  by  their  shape  and 
size.  There's  the  classic  Prince,  Bil- 
iard,  Bulldog,  Poker,  Apple,  Pear, 
Churchwarden,  Oom  Paul,  Pot,  and 
others.  The  stems  are  either  straight, 
slightly  curved  or  severely  curved  as 
m  the  Oom  Paul.  They  may  have 
stems  ranging  from  four  inches  or 
less  up  to  the  impressive  Church- 
warden with  a  stem  approximately 
nine  inches  in  length. 

Most  of  the  pipes  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  manufactured  from  wood 
Dlocks  obtained  from  the  root  of  heath 
:rees  that  are  frequently  over  100 
/ears  old.  These  blocks  are  imported 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  North  Africa, 
rhe  heath  tree  is  called  in  French 
'bruyere,"  which  in  English,  sounds 
like  "briar."  There  are,  of  course, 
ither  woods  used,  as  well  as  the  lowly 
:orncob  and  the  aristocratic  meers- 
chaum, but  by  far  most  of  the  pipes 
)ne  sees  in  stores  are  made  from 
:>riar. 

The  metamorphosis  of  an  attractive 
ripe  is  in  several  stages.  Some  are 
destined  from  the  start  to  lead  a  lowly 
existence ;  others  are  born  aristocrats, 
rhe  search  for  innate  quality  begins 
Jarly  in  the  manufacturing  process, 
rhe  blocks  of  wood  are  dipped  in  a 
solution  which  makes  the  grain  in 
;he  wood  readily  visible.  Not  all  grains 
ire  distinctive  and  the  nondescript 
blocks  are  assigned  a  secondary  role, 
rhe  blocks  with  colorful  and  interest- 
ng  grains  are  destined  to  receive 
'ery  special  treatment  and  will  be- 
:ome  a  pipe  smoker's  prize  possession. 


After  this  selection  process,  the 
blocks  are  fastened  in  a  machine 
which  bores  a  hole  and  shaves  the 
wood  from  around  the  hole  to  form 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Another  ma- 
chine shaves  the  remaining  wood  from 
around  the  bowl  and  from  the  wood 
back  of  the  bowl.  We  now  have  a 
bowl  and  a  shank  in  rough  form, 
called  a  "stummel." 

In  the  next  step,  the  shanks  are 
cut  off  to  a  uniform  length,  a  hole 
is  drilled  through  the  shank  into  the 
bowl,  and  aluminum  bushings  are 
fastened  to  the  shank.  Several  opera- 
tions are  performed  on  the  pipes, 
which  are  to  become  secondary  in 
their  role.  They  are  given  a  novelty 
treatment  by  carving  the  bowl,  saw- 
ing a  bead  or  other  design,  or  scratch- 
ing the  bowl  to  give  the  pipe  a  rough 
finish.  The  shanks  and  bits  are  thread- 
ed to  accommodate  throw-away  filters; 
fine  quality  pipes  are  equipped  with 
a  permanent  filter. 

While  the  wooden  portions  of  the 
pipes  are  being  processed,  workers 
are  busy  in  another  department  pre- 
paring the  plastic  or  hard  rubber 
stem.  A  filter  is  fastened  to  the  stem; 
the  stem  is  buffed  clean  and  smooth; 
a  trade  mark  is  attached;  and  the 
stems  are  heated  and  bent,  while 
pliable,  into  proper  shape.  The  crafts- 
man who  bends  the  pipe  stems  by 
hand  uses  only  models  or  pictures  to 
guide  his  work.  Too  much  or  too  little 
pressure  can  result  in  a  grotesque 
shape  instead  of  the  graceful  shape 
necessary  for  a  good  smoking  pipe. 

Now  that  the  wooden  and  plastic 
(or  rubber)  portions  of  the  pipes 
are  joined,  they  begin  a  long  jour- 
ney through  the  finishing  process. 

First,  the  shape  of  the  bowl  and 
shank  must  be  refined.  The  top  of  the 
bowl  must  be  nicely  rounded  or  flat- 
tened, the  bottom  of  the  bowl  must 
have   a  pleasing  and  even  roundness, 


and  the  shank  must  be  shaped  either 
circular  or  with  a  sculptured  effect. 
This  work  is  performed  by  craftsmen 
who  operate  sanding  machines  and 
who  must  be  able  to  recognize  subtle- 
ties in  shapes  and  forms  visually 
without  the  use  of  measuring  devices. 

From  this  point,  our  "ugly  duck- 
lings" and  "beauty  queens"  go  their 
separate  ways. 

We'll  follow  the  "ugly  ducklings" 
first.  It  is  the  nature  of  wood  to 
contain  small  holes  caused  by  various 
imperfections.  The  presence  of  these 
holes,  in  addition  to  lack  of  distinc- 
tiveness in  the  grain  pattern  is  a 
reason  for  these  pipes  being  assigned 
a  secondary  role.  The  holes  are  drilled 
out  and  filled  with  a  special  putty, 
which  when  dry  is  as  hard  as  the 
wood.  These  workers  are  able  to  see 
or  feel  holes  so  small  that  they  are 
almost  invisible.  These  workers  be- 
come so  adept  that  no  hole,  however 
small,  is  undetected.  The  wood  is  then 
sanded  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth. 

After  the  pipe  has  been  patched  and 
sanded,  it  receives  a  coat  of  dark 
stain  to  cover  the  patches  and  grain, 
and  a  coat  of  lacquer  to  seal  the 
stain.  Then  the  pipe  is  buffed  to  pre- 
serve the  finish.  These  stained  and 
patched  pipes,  which  have  been  given 
a  novelty  treatment,  smoke  as  pleasur- 
ably  as  the  more  distinguished  pipes 
and  are  usually  the  best  sellers  over 
the  counter.  They  are  usually  the 
"work  horses"  in  a  pipe  smoker's  col- 
lection. 

The  pipes  that  have  been  set  aside 
to  receive  the  "Very  Important  Pipe" 
treatment  are  patched  only  if  they 
contain  one  or  two  extremely  small 
holes.  They  are  buffed,  after  they 
have  been  shaped,  until  the  finish  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Paste  wax  is  then 
applied  repeatedly  and  the  pipes  are 
again  buffed  to  distribute  the  wax 
evenly.   By   this  time,  we  are  able  to 
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Milton  Boss,  whose  job  is  to  study  jobs  for  the  Employment  Security  Commission, 
says  the  study  of  the  Tarheel  pipe  industry  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever 
taken.   He  is  also,   now,  a   confirmed   pipe   smoker. 


admire  the  beauty  of  perfect  form, 
an  intricate  grain,  and  a  finish  applied 
with  loving'  care.  These  choice  pipes 
are  seldom  given  the  novelty  treat- 
ment and  the  grain  is  never  covered 
by  a  stain  or  lacquer. 

Choice  pipes  are  attached  to  a  de- 
vice, filled  with  tobacco,  and  the  to- 
bacco is  ignited.  The  device  actually 
smokes  the  pipe  in  simulated  puffs 
until  the  tobacco  is  burned,  leaving 
an  accumulation  of  charcoal  inside  the 


bowl,  which  "breaks  in"  the  pipe  for 
the  user. 

When  we  see  the  industrial  desig- 
nation "smoking  pipe"  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles,  our  thoughts  return 
to  industrial  ingenuity  and  the  work- 
ers' skill  and  dedication  that  can 
transform  a  lowly  ugly  block  of  wood 
into  an  object  of  beauty  and  a  source 
of  contentment  for  pipe  fanciers. 


GREATER  INVOLVEMENT  IN  IAPES  IS 

CALLED  FOR  BY  STATE  PRESIDENT 


"I  feel  the  most  important  thing  the 
chapter  can  do  for  its  members  is  to 
motivate  others — to  promote  and  fos- 
ter programs  and  activities  which  will 
bring  about  a  further  growth  of  the 
individual  in  his  work." 

The  statement  was  made  by  James 
E.  Filipski,  Manager  of  the  Greens- 
boro Local  Employment  Security 
Commission  office,  after  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  State  chapter 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security  at 
the  group's  17th  annual  convention 
held  this  year  in  Winston-Salem. 

"We  should  bring  about  a  greater 
degree  of  professionalism  in  the 
agency,"  said  Filipski,  "and  I  hope 
during  the  coming  year  we  can  bring 
about  a  greater  involvement  on  the 
part  of  each  one  of  us  in  fulfilling 
this  objective  of  professional  growth 
for  the  individual  and  the  chapter. 

"And  in  the  process  I  hope  we  can 
greatly    improve    the    image    of    the 


Employment  Service.  We  hope  to  in- 
ject new  ideas  so  that  they  will  be 
informative  and  interesting." 

The  50-year-old  native  of  Little 
Falls,  New  York,  who  found  a  home 
and  wife  in  North  Carolina  while 
stationed  at  Pope  Air  Force  Base  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  joined  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  as  an 
Interviewer  in  Burlington  in  1949.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  Super- 
vising Interviewer  and  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Representative  before  being 
named  Manager  of  the  Greensboro 
State  Employment  office  in  1960. 

An  IAPES  member  since  joining 
the  State  agency,  Filipski  served  in 
many  capacities  with  the  organization 
before  attaining  the  Chapter's  highest 
elective  post.  Jim  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Resolutions  and  Institute 
Committees  and  as  Vice  President  of 
the  Western  District,  and  as  Treas- 
urer. In  addition,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  committees. 


The  ESC  Manager  is  also  a  past 
Post  Commander  and  District  Com- 
mander in  the  American  Legion.  A 
member  of  the  40  &  8,  Voiture  506, 
he  has  handled  many  committee  tasks 
with  the  local  Legion,  having  joined 
the  organization  in  1952. 

Jim  is  also  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  a  rank  he  at- 
tained after  active  and  inactive  mili- 
tary duty  which  began  as  a  private 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  November, 
1940.  He  completed  Officers  Candi- 
date School  in  1942,  and  during  World 
War  II  served  with  the  64th  Troop 
Carrier  Squadron  in  Europe.  He  was 
named  squadron  executive  officer  in 
1944  while  the  unit  was  stationed  in 
Guadalcanal.  He  spent  27  months  in 
the  south  Pacific  as  executive  officer 
and  squadron  adjutant. 

Jim  was  released  from  active  duty 
in  1946  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

As  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, he  has  serve  as  personnel  offi- 
cer of  the  9944th  Air  Reserve  squad- 
ron in  Greensboro  and  in  1956 
attended  the  "National  Resources 
Conference"  conducted  by  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

It  was  during  Jim's  assignment  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  that  he  met 
Army  nurse  Dare  Hartley,  a  native  of 
Blowing  Rock.  Three  days  after  the 
two  young  officers  were  married,  Jim 
headed  for  a  27-month  tour  in  the 
south  Pacific  and  the  new  Mrs.  Filip- 
ski was  transferred  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  where  she  spent  23 
months  in  Europe. 

Today  the  Filipskis  have  four  chil- 
dren: Linda,  a  19-year-old  sophomore 
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ttending  the  Univeristy  of  Florida; 
^aren,  a  17-year-old  junior  at  Grimes- 
;y  College  in  Greensboro;  Michael, 
3  years  old;  and  10-year-old  Elain. 

Mrs.  Filipski  is  an  instructor  in 
ractical  nursing-  at  Duke  University. 

Jim  is  also  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
or's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
ie  Handicapped,  is  active  in  Sunday 
chool  work  at  the  Greensboro  First 
baptist  Church,  and  works  with  the 
>cal   Boy  Scout  Council. 

The  Greensboro  Manager  says  he 
nocked  around  quite  a  bit  before 
ntering  the  armed  forces  in  late  1940. 
.fter  graduation  from  Little  Falls 
N.  Y.)  High  School,  he  was  employ- 
d  as  a  hand  trucker,  a  bicycle  in- 
pector's  helper,  a  soda  jerk  and  a 
lies  clerk.  Before  entering  the  arm- 
i  forces  he  completed  a  business 
dministration  course  from  the  Na- 
onal  Extension  Institute,  Chicago. 

An  Employment  Security  Commis- 
on  office  manager  for  16  years,  Jim's 
irious  experiences  will  stand  him  in 
ood  stead  directing  the  North  Caro- 
na  1APES  during  1966. 

The  IAPES  (International  Associa- 
on  of  Personnel  in  Employment  Se- 
irity)  is  an  organization  represented 
y  members  in  all  states  and  some 
)reign  countries.  The  only  organiza- 
on  of  its  kind,  it  has  among  its  mem- 
2rs  employees  of  Employment  Se- 
lrity  and  related  agencies  who  work 
i  the  nation's  employment  service 
rid  unemployment  insurance  activi- 
es. 

The  IAPES  has  international  of- 
cers,  elected  for  one-year  terms.  The 
ections  are  held  at  various  major 
ties  in  the  United  States  during  in- 
srnational  conventions.  Each  State 
as  an  IAPES  chapter,  headed  by 
cal  officials. 

It  is  an  organization  striving  for 
rofessional  enlightenment  and  im- 
rovement  of  its  members. 


WELFARE 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
jgarding  Title  XIX,  the  cost  of  ser- 
ices  under  the  program,  and  the 
iterrelationship  of  services  under 
tedicare.  Just  what  medical  coverage 
orth  Carolina  can  provide  under 
itle  XIX  will  depend  ultimately  upon 
ie  cost  of  the  program  and  the  funds 
rovided  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
orth  Carolina.  It  could  be  that  un- 
nr  Title  XIX,  North  Carolina  will 
ave  to  curtail  some  of  the  services 
ow  provided  under  the  present  State 
oard  of  Public  Welfare  medical  ser- 
ices  program — this  remains  to  be 
etermined  after  the  cost  factors  are 
nown  and  evaluated.  For  certain, 
ie  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
itends  to  have  the  very  best  medical 
irvices  program  consistent  with  the 
eeds  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


MDTA 

(Continued  from  page  3] 


Area 

Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Winston 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 
Winston- 


Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 
Salem 


Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 


BOWMAN 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.,  estab- 
lished by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Expansion  possibilities  now  under 
consideration  include  more  non- 
medical internships,  four-year  degree 
programs,  post  high  school  programs, 
training  programs  for  less  skilled 
workers  and   institute  programs. 

Internships  may  be  broadened  to 
include  pharmacy,  food  service  and 
medical  automation  technology  as 
well  as  those  now  offered  in  pastoral 
care   and  hospital   administration. 

In  addition  to  the  four-year  degree 
program  presently  offered  in  medical 
technology,  degree  programs  may  be 
established  in  nursing  and  physical, 
speech,  hearing  and  occupational 
therapy. 

The  partial  college  program  may 
be  broadened  to  include  funeral  ser- 
vice education,  two-year  nursing 
programs  and  medical  illustration,  in 
addition  to  the  training  presently 
available  in  cytotechnology  and  medi- 
cal records  library  work. 

Advanced  training  for  registered 
nurses,  presently  offered  in  anesthe- 
sia, will  be  broadened  to  other  areas. 
Training  programs  in  radiation 
therapy  and  radioisotope  technology 
are  being  considered  for  X-ray  tech- 
nicians. 

Programs  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates may  include  training  for  medical 


Current 

Occupation 

Approved 

Enrolled 

Completed 

Enrollment 

Dietary  Assistants 

4 

4 

3 

0 

Cooks 

5 

8 

7 

0 

Housekeeping  Assistant 

2 

3 

3 

0 

Maid 

12 

22 

21 

0 

Janitor 

12 

19 

15 

0 

Medical  Secretary 

5 

3 

3 

0 

Medical  Record  Tech. 

2 

1 

1 

I) 

Central   Supply   Tech. 

6 

7 

7 

0 

Maintenance  Man 

9 

9 

9 

0 

Ward    Secretary 

5 

7 

7 

0 

Ward  Maid 

60 

65 

62 

0 

Hospital   Aide 

100 

102 

91 

0 

Operating   Room   Tech. 

12 

14 

12 

(1 

Hospital   Orderly 

50 

47 

:{5 

0 

Ward    Clerk 

25 

26 

25 

0 

Food   Service   Worker 

97 

101 

85 

0 

Porter   I 

38 

24 

21 

0 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

20 

25 

23 

0 

Maintenance   Man 

20 

20 

20 

0 

Oxygen  Therapy  Tech. 

10 

11 

5 

0 

Nurse — Staff   Upgrading 

168 

138 

138 

0 

Hospital    Aide 

35 

49 

26 

0 

Hospital  Orderly 

15 

15 

13 

0 

Hospital   Aide   and 

Orderly — Upgrading 

100 

75 

75 

0 

Ward   Clerk 

15 

10 

9 

0 

Operating  Room  Tech. 

0 

7 

3 

0 

Psychiatric  Attendant 

6 

6 

1 

0 

Ward  Maid 

15 

10 

8 

0 

Porter 

10 

6 

5 

0 

Food   Service   Worker 

18 

21 

13 

0 

OJT  TOTAL 

1,513 

1,183 

981 

63 

GRAND    TOTAL 

2,130 

1,692 

1,394 

98 

records  technicians,  audiology  tech- 
nicians, central  service  supervisors, 
veterinary  service  technicians  and 
medical   secretaries. 

For  less  skilled  workers  training 
could  extend  to  housekeeping  person- 
nel, food  service  workers,  clerical 
workers,  etc. 

A  total  enrollment  of  750  students 
is  expected  when  central  paramedical 
school  facilities  are  constructed  and 
the  school  is  operating  at  full  capa- 
city. 


THERAPY 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Drive,    Winston-Salem,    North    Caro- 
lina. 

There  are  two  Schools  of  Physical 
Therapy  in  North  Carolina.  One  is 
located  at  the  Duke  University  Med- 
ical Center,  Box  3247,  Durham,  and 
the  other  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine,  Chapel 
Hill.  Information  concerning  these 
two  schools  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  them  directly.  Information  for 
schools  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association  in  New  York  City.  Upon 
request,  counselors  will  be  sent  one 
free  kit  of  material  relating  to  a  ca- 
reer in  physical  therapy  by  writing 
to  the  National  Office  in  New  York 
City. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

What  will  a  health  career  ask  of 
you?  There  is  no  denying  that  a 
health  career  makes  demands  beyond 
the  call  of  duty — demands  upon  time 
and  energy,  alertness  and  dependabil- 
ity, patience  and  determination,  skill 
and  accuracy,  responsibility  and  inte- 
grity, courage  and  character.  Is  this 
a  drawback?  Perhaps  for  some,  but 
not  if  you  like  to  work — and  want  to 
like  the  work  you  choose. 

What  rewards  will  it  bring?  In 
making  your  career  decision,  you  will, 
of  course,  take  account  not  only  of 
earnings  but  of  hours  and  working 
conditions  and  similar  practical  con- 
siderations. But  these  are  not  the  only 
elements  that  should  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  your  career  choice. 
Those  who  have  made  a  health  career 
their  own  will  tell  you  it  adds  a  plus 
— a  kind  of  reward  that  can't  be  priced 
in  dollars  and  cents  or  timed  by  clock 
and  calendar.  No  one  can  find  these 
additional  rewards  for  you.  If  you 
work  in  health,  you  will  find  them  for 
yourself: 

...  in  the  stimulation  of  doing  the 
very  best  that's  in  you — of  growing 
with  the  job  each  day,  each  week, 
each  year; 

...  in  the  satisfaction  of  sharing 
in  a  great  partnership,  of  working 
with  others  at  a  task  so  big  and  so 
important  that  the  least  detail  may 
spell  the  difference  between  some- 
one's life  and  death. 

Rewards  like  these  can  be  as  well 
earned  in  the  efficient  performance 
of  everyday  tasks  as  in  the  occasional 
big  moment  of  scientific  discovery  or 
lifesaving  victory  over  illness.  And 
this  is  a  good  thing  because  there  are 
a  lot  of  everyday  tasks  in  every  health 
career,  even  in  the  careers  that  may 
sound  most  exciting  or  impressive. 
If  you  feel  that  these  satisfactions — 
the  rewards  of  service — are  what 
make  the  difference  between  "just  a 
job"  and  "a  career,"  then  working  in 
the  health  field  can  have  lifetime 
meaning  for  you. 


INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

would  give  the  workers  more  reliable 
and  substantial  protection.  The  ac- 
cident policy  provides  a  certain  and 
reliable  remedy,  one  that  has  never 
been  afforded  by  the  straight  liability 
approach.  It  also  provides  a  broader 
voluntary  market  and,  in  certain 
cases,  the  accident-liability  combina- 
tion might  be  less  expensive  than  a 
single  liability  policy.  For  these 
reasons,  it  was  felt  that  the  practice 
should  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  result- 
ing from  the  exclusion  clauses  of  the 


typical  automobile  policy,  problems 
were  encountered  in  developing  an 
accident  policy  to  fulfill  the  terms  of 
the  FLCRA.  Foremost  was  the 
schedule  of  benefits.  It  was  felt  the 
schedule  of  benefits  provided  under 
the  new  terminated  Mexican  Labor 
Program  would  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  FLCRA.  As  a  result, 
a  new  schedule  was  worked  out  pro- 
viding payment  of  $5,000  in  case  of 
death  of  the  principal.  Other  bene- 
fits were  also  increased.  One  change 
of  significance  was  setting  in  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,000  for  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  hospital  expenses.  Al- 
though individual  policies  may  vary, 
none  may  offer  less  than  this  amount. 

Of  equal  importance  was  who 
would  be  protected  by  the  accident 
insurance.  It  was  determined  that 
all  persons  in  an  insured  vehicle 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

The  stipulation  was  also  made  that 
neither  the  accident  policy  nor  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Liability  En- 
dorsement may  be  canceled  without 
30  days'  notice  by  registered  mail  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Labor  Service,  the  notice  to  run  from 
the  date  it  is  actually   received. 

A  paramount  consideration  in  de- 
veloping an  insurance  policy  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  act  has  been  the  cost 
of  coverage  to  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor. If  it  is  prohibitive,  we  defeat 
our  purpose. 

Insurance,  of  course,  is  expensive. 
It  is  made  expensive  by  just  the  kind 
of  accident  which  was  described  at 
the  outset  of  this  article.  However, 
by  clearly  defining  the  terms  of  the 
policy  requirements  of  the  act,  the 
Bureau  has  sought  to  eliminate  con- 
fusion as  to  what  was  needed,  and 
has  also  allowed  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  set  specific  rates  which  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  cost 
of  the  multitude  of  policies  which 
were  offered  in  the  past. 

Insurance  rates  are  dependent  upon 
a  number  of  factors,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  condition  of  the 
bus,  the  number  of  persons  trans- 
ported, and  most  important  the  rat- 
ing of  the  territory  through  which  the 


vehicle  will  travel.  For  example,  a 
contractor  who  garages  his  vehicle  in 
Florida  and  transports  migrant 
workers  up  the  East  Coast,  perhaps  to 
Vermont,  might  pay  a  premium  of 
$591  for  an  annual  insurance  policy 
on  a  13-  to  20-passenger  bus.  This 
premium  assumes,  however,  that  the 
contractor  avoids  certain  high  rate 
areas  such  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City,  and  that  the  highest  rated 
territory  through  which  he  would 
pass  in  Baltimore,  Md.  By  also  avoid- 
ing Baltimore,  he  might  reduce  his 
premium  to  $388.  If  he  were  to 
buy  the  liability  endorsement  with- 
out the  passenger  hazard  provision 
included,  his  premium  would  again  be 
reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  bodily 
injury  portion  of  the  bus  rate.  Such 
a  contractor  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  buy  the  accident  insurance. 
At  the  present  time,  the  accident 
policy  is  being  sold  by  one  insurer  on 
the  basis  of  $3.85  per  seat  for  the  first 
4  months  and  75  cents  a  seat  for  each 
month  thereafter.  Other  rating 
methods  may  be  used.  Experience 
may  reduce  or  raise  these  rates. 

Not  every  insurance  agent  or  brok- 
er will  want  to  handle  this  business 
and  not  every  insurance  company  will 
want  to  write  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Liability  Endorsement.  It  is 
important  to  note  a  difference  be- 
tween the  automobile  policy  and  the 
accident  policy.  The  liability  en- 
dorsement was  prepared  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  casualty  insurance  in- 
dustry and  will  be  sold  by  any 
casualty  company  desiring  to  sell  it, 
or  its  sale  may  be  required  through 
an  assigned  risk  plan.  The  accident 
policy  was  developed  by  individual 
insurance  companies  which,  it  is  as- 
sumed, would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  prepare  a  policy  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  sell  it. 

Accident  policies  are  not  available 
through  assigned  risk  plans.  A  farm 
labor  contractor  who  buys  an  acci- 
dent policy  may  be  able  to  buy 
the  liability  endorsement  from  the 
same  agent  or  broker.  Also  there  may 
be  agents  or  brokers  willing  to  sell 
the  liability  endorsement  alone. 
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Made  from  a  star-spangled  recipe 
that's  25  years  old 
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*  25  YEARS  OF 

*  Star-Spangled  * 

*  Security        * 

*  FOR  AMERICANS  " 

***** 


The  cake  above  is  something  we  whipped  up  to  help 
celebrate  the  25th  birthday  of  the  United  States  Savings 
Bond  program. 

Although  there  will  be  no  confetti,  no  horn-blowing — 
in  fact,  no  party — there  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  cele- 
brate this  quarter-century  observance. 

Since  the  first  one  was  sold  on  May  1,  1941,  Ameri- 
cans have  bought  more  than  $150  billion  worth  of  Series 
E  and  H  Bonds  and  still  buy  them  at  a  $4-$5  billion-per- 
year  clip. 

About  $100  billion  have  been  cashed  and  spent  for 
homes,  college  tuition,  new  cars  and  furniture,  emer- 
gencies— and  helping  dreams  come  true  for  millions  of 
American  families. 

Over  half  the  Bonds  bought  are  purchased  on  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan — a  voluntary,  automatic  plan  that  works 
wonders  for  people  who  anight  not  otherwise  save  a  nickel. 

Today  there  are  outstanding  almost  $50  billion  in  Bonds 
— a  solid  financial  rock  for  millions  of  Americans. 

And  today,  Savings  Bonds  are  a  sure  way  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  support  our  men  in  Vietnam.  While  they  are 
there,  none  of  us  can  remain  aloof  on  the  sidelines. 


Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  fiSwi**"* 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement. 
It  is  presented  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation  with 
the    Treasury   Department   and    The   Advertising    Council. 
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Employment   Security 

United  States    Postage   Acc< 
For    Under    Act   of   Cong 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION   OFFICES,  ADDRESSES,  MANAGERS,  POINTS  SERVED 

Note:   Pt.  or  Pts.   means  point  or  points  served   on    regular   schedule   from   local    office. 


Albemarle — Harris-Goble  Building,  117  West 
North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Manager,  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead,  Troy. 

Asheboro — 328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B.  Brooks, 
manager,    Pt.    Siler    City. 

Asheville — 36  Grove  St.,  Philip  Penland,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City — Hyatt  Building,  Everett  Street, 
Harris    Gibson,    Manager,    Pts.    Franklin. 

Burlington— 336  W.  Front  St.,  John  W.  Ervin, 
Manager. 

Charlotte— 112  W.  First  St.,  George  H.  Everett, 
Jr.,  Manager,  Pt.   Cornelius. 

Concord — 66  S.  Church  St.,  Lewis  B.  Morton, 
Manager. 

Durham — 516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis  Berini, 
Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsboro,  Rox- 
boro. 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad,  Rupert  E.  Cheek, 
Mgr.,   Pts.  Hereford,   Columbia,    Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man L.  Pendleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Manteo, 
Buxton. 

Fayetteville— 148  Rowan  St.,  S.  Thaddeus 
Cherry,  Manager,  Pts.  Dunn,  Clinton,  Rai- 
ford. 

Forest  City— 104  Yarboro  St.,  Ronnie  J. 
Brown,   Manager,  Pt.  Rutherford. 

Gastonia — 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  Harrelson, 
Jr.,  Manager,   Pt.   Belmont. 

Goldsboro— 109  W.  Ash  St.,  Clay  B.  Rich, 
Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  Warsaw,  Wal- 
lace. 

Greensboro — Starr  Bldg.,  229  North  Greene  St., 
James   E.   Filipski,   Manager. 

Greenville — 1002  Evans  St.,  Wm.  B.  Dilling- 
ham, Manager,   Pt.  Farmville. 

Henderson— 212  Arch  St.,  W.  Hall  Brooks, 
Manager,   Pts.   Warrenton,  Oxford. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E.  Gardiner  P. 
Bly,    Manager.    Pts.    Columbus,    Brevard. 

Hickory— 7 16-4th     St.,     S.W.,     H.     D.     Boyles, 

Manager. 

High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  Set.,  Ralph  E. 
Miller,    Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Amer- 
son,    Manager. 

Kannapolis — 210  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons,   Manager.    Pt.    Snow   Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Augustus  H.  Jarratt,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt. 
Granite   Falls. 

Lexington — 102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan 
Knight,,    Manager.    Pt.    Denton. 

Lincolnton— 409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing,    Manager.    Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton— 116  W.  5th  St.,  William  A.  Hol- 
lar, Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabeth- 
town,     Fairmont. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St.,   David   S.    Gray,   Jr.,   Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd    Harrill,    Manager. 

Morehead  City— 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.  Tenney,    Manager.   Pts.   Atlantic,   Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,    Manager.    Pt.    Valdese. 

Mount  Airy— Fuller  Bldg.,  708  S.  Main  St., 
John  L.  Taylor,  Manager.  Pts.  Elkin,  Yad- 
kinville. 

Murphy— Garrett  Bldg.,  Willow  St.,  Charles 
N.  Ervin,  Manager.  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayes- 
ville,    Robbinsville. 

New  Bern — 211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin  F.  Gil- 
likin,   Manager.   Pts.   Bayboro,  Trenton. 

Newton — 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger.    Manager. 


North  Wilkesboro — Duke  Power  Building,  3( 
Ninth  St.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pt 
Boone,    Sparta,    Taylorsville,    Jefferson. 

Raleigh— 321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  John  1 
Fleming,  Manager.  Pts.  Franklinton,  Fi 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebuloi 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 

Reidsville— 213  Settle  St.,  Neil  McKinne 
Manager.   Pt.  Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids — 945  Park  Ave.,  Dwight  J 
Leonard,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scotlar 
Neck,  Ahoskie,  Jackson,  Rich  Square,  Mu 
freesboro. 

Rockingham — 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard  ) 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinbur. 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  Co 
tingham,    Manager.    Pt.    Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123    N.    Church    St.,    J.    S. 
Horton,    Manager.    Pts.    Mocksville,    Coole 
mee. 

Sanford — 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Scot 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins,  Southei 
Pines,    Pinehurst. 

Shelby— Royater  Building,  503  N.  Lafayet 
St.  Buell  A.  Bailey,  Manager.  Pt.  Kim 
Mountain. 

Spray — Stadium  Drive,  Wade  W.  Lemor 
Manager.   Pt.   Mooresville. 

Thomsville — Hill  Building,  7  East  Main  S 
Wilfred   R.    Eddiner,   Manager. 

Washington — 136     W.     Second     St.,     Jesse 
Beatty   Manager.    Pts.    Belhaven,    Swan. 

Waynesville — 110  Montgomery  St.,  Miss  E 
Brayda    Fisher,    Manager.    Pt.    Sylvia. 

Williamston — 212  Washington  St.,  J.  Kel 
Gay,    Manager.    Pts.    Windsor,    Plymouth. 

Wilmington— 717  Market  St.,  Don  P.  Hudsc 
Manager.    Pts.    Burgaw,    Southport. 

Wilson — Farris  Bldg.,   303  Nash   St.,   Amos 
Cherry,    Manager. 

Winston-Salem — 124    N.    Main    St.,    Grover 
Tetter,    Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.    Kernersville. 
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The     paper     and     paper     product 
business    in   North    Carolina   is   now 
the  State's  tenth  largest  industry. 
KENDALL  Since     1950     employment     among 

our  pulp  and  paper  products  workers  has  almost  doubled 
and  among  the  major  manufacturers  in  our  State  famous 
names  appear,  companies  of  national  and  international 
prominence  such  as  Reigel,  Olin-Matheson,  Weyerhaeuser, 
and  Union   Camp. 

At  least  25  new  paper  and  paper  products  manufacturers 
have  been  established  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  the  average  weekly  wage  of  paper  products 
workers  is  exceeded  only  by  chemical  workers'  industrial 
wages. 

Paper  companies  hold  substantial  tracts  of  woodland  in 
North  Carolina,  skillfully  managing  and  harvesting  varieties 
of  pine,  and  both  State  and  commercial  facilities  use  their 
full  resources  to  assure  efficient  crop  production.  Most  of 
us,  I  suppose,  are  unaware  of  the  extensive  pulp  wood  farms 
here,  but  to  the  paper  industry  these  long  term  crops  are 
their  livelihood. 

This  issue  of  the  ESC  Quarterly  updates  our  1948  publi- 
cation which  featured  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  About 
12  years  ago  the  North  Carolina  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation 
was  formed,  a  group  of  some  70  industries  in  or  related  to 
pulp  and  paper  which  provide  financial  support  to  a  paper 
technology  program  at  N.  C.  State  University.  An  article 
from  this  organization  is  included  (page  6),  and  we  learned 
that  an  annual  $70,000  budget  helps  finance  a  broad  scholar- 
ship program  at  State,  the  only  approved  school  in  the 
south  offering  undergraduate  instruction  in  pulp  and  paper 
technology. 

Notable  among  the  articles  submitted  by  the  paper  and 
paper  product  companies  were  their  statements  concerning 
employment  growth,  plans  for  expansion,  and  their  aware- 
ness of  company   responsibility  to  the  community. 

During  the  printing  of  this  magazine,  a  national  paper 
company  announced  plans  for  a  new  mill  in  New  Bern  and 
an  expansion  of  their  facilities  in  Plymouth,  a  move  which 
will  provide  an  additional  900  jobs  to  people  in  that  area. 
One  paper  company,  reported  to  be  the  largest  single 
industry  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  was  recently  cited 
for  its  efforts  in  pollution  control. 

We  cannot  tell  by  the  tone  of  these  articles  whether  the 
companies  anticipate  worker  shortages.  Apparently  not,  as 
the  supply  of  local  people  manning  the  mills  and  plants 
seems  sufficient,  and  no  worker  classification  particularly 
indigenous  to  paper  and  paper  products  appear  on  the  top 
listing  of  anticipated  job  shortages  (page  49)  in  North 
Carolina. 

Photographs  accompanying  the  articles  from  Owens- 
Illinois,  Package  Products,  Fair  Martin,  Cellu-Products  and 
others  beautifully  illustrate  the  wide  and  interesting  di- 
versity of  paper-base  packaging  materials,  and  an  article 
from  the  Union-Camp  company  said  that  it  "plans  to  be 
part  of  the  growing  southern  paper  industry  for  a  long 
time  to   come." 
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COVER   LEGEND 

A  State  forester  inspects  an  "ollr" 
pine  plantation.  The  photograph  fas 
taken  in  Craven  County.  The  'M 
Forest  Service  maintains  a  re<|ar 
seed  improvement  program  and  srJi 
a\  seed  orchards  have  been  establjea 
in  North  Carolina.  Today  State  pf- 
series  provide  superior  seedlings 
White,  Shortleaf,  Virginia,  Lo 
and  Longleaf  pine,  varieties  which  subsequently  estc 
tree  farms  as  depicted  here.  Another  method  of  reforest!011 
is  "direct  seeding,"  a  practice  in  which  pine  seed:  ire 
treated  chemically  to  prevent  rodent  and  insect  dar3^ 
then  distributed  to  the  forest  planting  site.  Our  paper  i  us- 
try  actually  begins  in  the  pine  forests  of  North  Ca  ;in<j 
and  regardless  of  the  methods  used  to  improve  ,od 
quality,    representatives   of   the    paper   companies   and  ierj 


sh 


of  the  Forest  Service  work  closely  in  all  phases  of  see< 
crop  management. 
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oseph  W.  Beach  Retires 

Top  Officials  Named  To  Direct 
State  Employment  Service 


After  nearly  40  years  of  State 
mployment,  Joseph  W.  Beach,  62, 
etired  as  Director  of  the  North  Caro- 
ina  State  Employment  Service  ef- 
ective  March  1,  1967. 

Beach  resigned  his  position  when 
loctors  advised  him  not  to  return  to 
vork  after  a  second  heart  attack 
uffered  in  September  of  last  year, 
n  charge  of  one  of  two  major  di- 
risions  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  Beach  directed  all  job 
levelopment  and  placement  activities 
)f  North  Carolina's  54  public  employ- 
nent  offices. 

A  1925  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  the  employment  service 
)fficial  was  a  high  school  and  college 
;eacher  before  joining  the  State 
igency  in  1937.  With  the  employment 
service  he  held  many  assignments  and 
lad  various  jobs  with  the  agency  when 
t  was  converted  to  the  War  Man- 
)ower  Commission. 

He  was  active  with  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies,  and  is  a  former  president 


of  the  N.  C.  Chapter  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies.  While  ES  Director, 
Beach  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
State  Rural  Development  Committee, 
the  State  Economic  Committee  and 
the  Governor's  Committees  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  and 
Migratory  Labor. 

Originally  from  Sampson  County, 
he  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Catherine  Cox  of  Hazelwood  and 
they  have  two  songs,  Joseph,  Jr.,  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Mebane,  and 
Richard,  employed  in  Durham. 

Succeeding  Beach  as  Employment 
Service  Director  is  Alden  P.  Honey- 
cutt  of  Raleigh,  a  33-year  employee 
of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. He  was  promoted  from 
Assistant  Director,  a  job  he  had  held 
since  1962.  A  graduate  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity with  a  degree  in  law,  Honey- 
cutt,  58,  is  a  native  of  Yancey  County 
and  joined  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  in  1934.  He  also  worked 


in  many  jobs,  including  time  with  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

Phillip  R.  Bunn  of  Zebulon,  a 
former  ESC  Area  Supervisor,  moved 
up  to  take  the  Assistant  Director 
post  vacated  by  Honeycutt.  Bunn,  58, 
attended  Wake  Forest  College  and 
joined  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission in  1936.  He  held  several  jobs 
with  the  agency  before  entering 
military  service  as  a  private  in  1942. 
Discharged  in  1946  as  an  Air  Force 
Captain,  he  returned  to  work  with 
the  State  as  an  area  supervisor,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  recent 
promotion  to  assistant  Employment 
Service  Director. 

Bunn  is  currently  a  Colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  is  command- 
ing officer  of  the  9945th  Air  Force 
Reserve  Squadron  with  headquarters 
in  Raleigh.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Lions 
Club. 

Both  Honeycutt  and  Bunn  served 
as  former  managers  of  State  Employ- 
ment Offices. 
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UNIQUE  TRAINING  PROJECT  HOPES  TO 
RELIEVE  DENTAL  HYGIENIST  SHORTAGE 

By  Herbert  Woodward 
Greensboro    Employment   Security    Commission    Office 


Ln  white  smocks  and  gathered 
around  more  than  a  dozen  dentists' 
chairs  at  Guilford  Technical  Institute 
are  60  young  women  from  over  the 
state — working  down  in  the  mouth 
to  get  up  in  the  world. 

They  are  training,  in  a  two-year 
government-sponsored  course,  to  be 
dental  hygienists. 

As  such,  they  constitute  the  only 
government-sponsored  dental  hygien- 
ist  development  program  in  the  na- 
tion, an  outgrowth  of  research  and 
imagination  used  locally  in  applica- 
tion of  President  John  Kennedy's 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963. 

They  are  young  women  with  a 
purpose — to  upgrade  their  skills  (one- 
third  were  dental  assistants  before 
starting  the  higher-skill  study);  to 
work  at  their  highest  skill  level;  to 
fill  a  need  in  many  dentists'  offices; 
and  to  earn  the  current  higher  pay 
which  dental  hygienists  command. 

Year  'Round  Study 

The  60  are  in  three  groups  taking 
two  years  of  study  in  six  quarters  of 
schooling,  year  around.  They  study 
dental  anatomy,  biology,  bacteriology, 
human  anatomy,  and  physiology  They 
work  in  clinical  dentistry.  They  work 
on  manikins  or  mock-ups  of  mouths 
and  dentures.  They  are  farmed  out 
for  experience  in  dental  offices.  And, 
they  make  up  the  womanpower  be- 
hind a  weekly  clinic  of  dental  hygiene 
for  school  children  and  community 
folk. 

They  become  temporary  residents 
of  the  Guilford  area  while  in  train- 
ing; receive  the  training  at  no  cost; 
they  receive  a  government  subsistence 
allowance;  and  on  completion  they 
will  receive  aid  of  Employment 
Security  Commission  in  securing  jobs 
as  dental  hygienists. 

But,  most  of  them  won't  need  aid 
on  graduation  if  the  scarcity,  which 
research  showed  warranted  the  un- 
usual course,  continues.  More  than 
one-third  were  dental  assistants  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  course  by 
dentists  who  noted  the  dentistry 
profession  needs  the  higher  skill. 
These  dentists  are  looking  for  grad- 
uates of  the  course. 

The  young  women  are  training  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  need  from  state 
dentists.  Many  tasks  can  go  to  the 
hygienist  with  a  certificate  which 
can't  go  to  the  dental  assistant. 

The  young  women  at  GTI  are 
already  indoctrinated  in  their  work, 
and  most  were  dedicated  to  it  before 
making  the  decision  to  upgrade  their 
skills.  They  are  more  intent  in  purpose 
of  serving  and  using  their  skills 
perhaps  than  the  usual  university 
student. 
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Work  at  GTI 

The  school  is  within  Guilford 
echnical  Institute  headed  by  Dr. 
!erbert  F.  Marco,  president.  The 
ental  work  is  under  direction  and 
istruction  of  Dr.  Roger  Sturdevant, 
ho  was  called  out  of  1964  retire- 
lent  as  operative  head  of  the  School 
f  Dentistry  at  UNC-CH. 

Cyrus  A.  Stuckey  is  instructor  in 
natomy  and  science,  and  three 
reensboro  dentists  and  three  profes- 
ional  hygienists  are  among  instruc- 
ts. 

The  60  students  came  from  dental 
ffices.  The  entry  pattern  was  diffi- 
ult.  Each  is  a  graduate  of  an  ac- 
redited  high  school.  Each  has  passed 
ational  aptitude  tests  and  local  em- 
loyment  service  tests,  and  has  passed 

review  by  a  selection  board  of  six 
entists. 

Typical  of  the  approximately  20 
rho  will  be  in  the  first  graduating 
lass  in  September  are  Mrs.  Dott 
'alton,  33,  of  Reidsville,  and  Mrs. 
lenda  Wilkinson,  25,  of  High  Point, 
utstanding  students  who  started  in 
ae  September,  1965,  class. 

Both  were  dental  assistants  five 
ears,  and  both  were  referred  by 
entists.  Both  will  look  forward  to  a 
otential  50  to  100  percent  upgrading 
l  salary  to  accompany  their  ac- 
smplishment. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  a  vivacious  widow 
rith  four  children,  has  a  major 
urpose  in  the  program — upgrading 
le  family  income.  She  evaluated  the 
rogram  and  left  a  job  as  dental 
ssistant.  After  two  years  of  some 
nancial  sacrifice  (the  government 
lakes      subsistence      allowance     and 


dependency  allowance  to  ease  the 
problem),  she  expects  to  go  back  into 
a  dentist's  office  at  a  salary  which 
can  do  the  job  she  has  to  do  at  home. 


Without  the  training  she  faced,  like 
the  others,  a  future  without  promise 
of  higher  salary  paid  for  higher 
skills. 


Student  enrolled  in  the  hygienist  course  at  GTI  came  from  dental  offices.  Entry 
requirements  were  difficult.  Each  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school. 
Each  has  passed  national  aptitude  tests  and  local  Employment  Service  tests,  and 
a  review  by  a  selection  board  of  six  dentists.  These  students  are  under  the  in- 
struction of  Cyrus  A.  Stuckey,  three  professional  hygienists  and  three  Greensboro 
dentists.  They  learn  dental  skills  that  will  equip  them  for  better  jobs.  Shown  in 
these    photographs    are    various    stages    of    instruction. 
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Pulp  And  Paper  Foundation  Assists 
College  Technology  Programs 


By  Ray  Smith,  Executive  Director 
N.  C.  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation 


Scientific  manpower  is  an  essential 
ingredient  to  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can industry  in  this  rapidly  advancing 
scientific  age.  The  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, like  other  progressive  seg- 
ments of  the  industrial  economy, 
looks  to  the  nation's  universities  to 
supply  it  with  personnel,  equipped  to 
meet  these  growing  challenges. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  School  of 
Forestry  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity put  in  motion  a  program  to 
work  cooperatively  with  this  rapidly 
growing  industry  by  establishing  a 
curriculum  in  pulp  and  paper  tech- 
nology. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  maintained  close 
ties  with  the  forestry  school  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum,  and 
so  keen  was  its  interest  in  the  objec- 
tives of  training  highly  qualified 
graduates  for  this  profession  that  on 
Nov.  19,  1954  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Foundation,  Inc.  was  founded.  This 
organization,  made  up  of  over  70  in- 
dustries in  or  related  to  pulp  and 
paper,  is  a  non-profit  foundation 
which  provides  financial  assistance  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  technology  pro- 
gram at  N.  C.  State  University. 

Broad  Program 

The  budgeted  funds  of  this  founda- 
tion, now  amounting  to  over  $70,000 
annually,  have  been  used  for  a  broad 
scholarship  program,  graduate  fellow- 
ships, salary  supplements  for  staff 
members,  recruiting  outstanding  high 
school  graduates,  establishment  of  a 
departmental  library,  acquisition  of 
specialized  laboratory  equipment  and 
teaching  aids. 

North  Carolina  State  University, 
through  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
with  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  signed  in  May,  1952,  is  the 
approved  school  in  the  South  for  of- 
fering undergraduate  instruction  in 
pulp  and  paper  technology.  The  states 


who  approved  this  agreement  are 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Miss- 
issippi, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  agreement  with  the  SREB,  in 
effect,  deters  other  institutions  from 
initiating  similar  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  Virginia  will  pay 
the  out-of-state  tuition  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  upperclass  students  from 
their  states  who  wish  to  undertake 
work  in  the  pulp  and  paper  curri- 
culum at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Since  the  curriculum  was  estab- 
lished legislative  action  has  provided: 

(1)  Construction  of  the  Robertson 
Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory  Building 
at  a  cost  of  $235,000. 

(2)  Equipment  for  Robertson  Labor- 
atory purchased   for  $152,000. 

(3)  Appropriated  funds  for  a  new 
Forestry  Building  and  a  third  floor 
addition  to  the  Robertson  Laboratory. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  excellent  program  in 
pulp  and  paper  technology  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  joint  effort 
of  industry,  cooperating  states  of 
the  Southern  Region,  and  the  Uni- 
versity itself. 

A  brief  look  at  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry's  contribution,  through  its 
foundation,  gives  an  impressive 
record  of  its  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram: 

Scholarships.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Founda- 
tion has  been  responsible,  in  a 
large  measure,  for  the  high  quality 
and  rapid  expansion  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  program,  from  two  in 
1954  to  114  in  1965.  To  encourage 
highly  qualified  students  to  enter  this 
educational  program,  the  following 
funds  have  been  expended  for  scholar- 
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ships  during  the  past  four  academic 
pears : 

1961-62  —  $33,200.00 

1962-63  —  $36,960.74 

1963-64  —  $43,150.00 

1964-65  —  $41,529.44 

Approximately    65    percent    of    the 

Foundation's     budgeted      funds      has 

Deen    used    for    scholarship    purposes 

during  the  above  years.  Only  through 

the  encouragement  of  this  scholarship 

program  has  it  been  possible  to  ob- 

;ain    well-qualified    students    in    the 

face    of    the    competition    for    high 

ibility  students  from  more  "glamor- 

)us"  and  better  advertised  fields  such 

is    electronics,    nuclear    engineering, 

md  the  space-age  related  fields. 

Salary  Supplements.  One  of  the 
nost  important  expenditures  of 
Foundation  funds  has  been  for  salary 
supplements.  It  has  been  especially 
lecessary  for  this  academic  program 
Decause  approved  University  salary 
schedules  are  not  sufficiently  high  to 
:omplete  with  this  high  paying  indus- 
;ry  for  qualified  individuals.  No  edu- 
:ational  program  is  stronger  than 
ts  faculty  and  the  competition  for 
mtstanding  scientists  has  never  been 
so  keen. 

Curriculum.  The  curriculum  of 
;he  pulp  and  paper  technology  pro- 
gram was  created  with  the  aid  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Pulp 
ind  Paper  Foundation.  The  program 
s  one  in  applied  chemistry  with 
strong  supporting  courses  in  mathe- 
natics,  physics,  biology  and  engi- 
leering.  Professional  courses  in  pulp 
ind  paper  technology  come  largely  in 
;he  senior  year  and  are  based  on  the 
'undamental  properties  of  wood  and 
>asic  unit  operations  of  the  paper 
ndustry.  Students  are  required  to 
;ake  courses  in  English,  economics, 
md  the  social  sciences  and  may  elect 
courses    in    business    administration, 


statistics,  quality  control  and  as- 
sociated engineering  fields.  A  fifth 
year  program  leading  to  a  second 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  is  available  for  students 
desiring  a  double  degree.  Additional 
cooperative  programs  with  mechanical 
engineering  and  sanitary  engineering 
are  now  under  consideration.  Ad- 
vanced work  at  the  master's  degree 
level  is  presently  available  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  technology  program. 

70  Percent  in  South 

To  date,  all  of  the  graduates  of  this 
technology  program  have  entered  the 
paper  industry  as  employees  of  pro- 
ducing pulp  and  paper  mills  or  their 
major  suppliers  with  the  exception  of 
three  graduates.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  graduates  are  presently  employed 
in  the  South  and  many  of  those  work- 
ing in  the  North  are  employed  by 
organizations  with  plants  in  both 
areas.  The  department  is  proud  of 
its  graduates  who  have  been  awarded 
fellowships  for  graduate  work  at  the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry  and 
other  recognized  graduate  schools. 
During  the  1963-64  academic  year 
ten  of  our  graduates  were  enrolled 
at  the  Institute,  an  indication  of  the 
high  quality  of  our  program  and  the 
exceptional   ability  of  our   students. 

During  the  past  year,  75  companies 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation.  These 
companies  include  nearly  all  the 
major  primary  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducers of  the  South  and  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  the  important 
suppliers  of  this  industry.  In  addition 
to  the  monetary  contributions,  these 
same  companies  have  given  equip- 
ment and  supplies  suitable  for  pulp 
and  paper  training,  and  have  co- 
operated in  the  summer  employment 
of  students. 


SMITH 
Executive   Secretary 

When  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Foun- 
dation was  conceived  and  initiated 
in  the  early  1950's,  Ray  Smith  had 
just  entered  the  paper  industry  as 
an  industrial  relations  assistant 
with  Albemarle  Paper  Company, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  Being  re- 
sponsible for  employment,  he  was 
aware  of  the  technical  manpower 
shortage  and  on  a  voluntary  basis 
assisted  his  present  employer  in 
recruiting  talented  high  school 
students  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
curriculum. 

A  graduate  of  N.  C.  State  Uni- 
versity in  1944,  Smith  did  post 
graduate  work  at  Chapel  Hill 
following  his  three  years'  service 
in  World  War  II.  Subsequently,  he 
worked  primarily  in  the  field  of 
personnel  and  municipal  recreation. 

He  has  been  president  of  the 
Northeastern  Carolina  Personnel 
Association,  Safety  Council,  and 
Roanoke  Rapids  Lions  Club,  and 
is  presently  presiding  officer  of  the 
Association  for  School,  College 
and  University  Staffing  of  North 
Carolina.  He  served  two  terms  as 
City  Commissioner  at  Roanoke 
Rapids. 


Or.  A.  C.  Barefoot  (left)  instructs  senior  students  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  at  the  Reuben  Robertson  Laboratory,  N.  C.  State  University. 
Charles  Holder  (right),  graduate  student  in  pulp  and  paper  technology,  consults  with  Dr.  Barefoot  concerning  young  Holder's  master's  degree 
tudy.  Graduate   fellowships  are   part   of  the    Pulp   and    Paper   Foundation's   college   scholarship    program,   the   only    one    in    the   south. 
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MEAD 


THE 


AD     CORPORATIO 


By  Ralph  Kemmerer 
Southern  Regional  Community  Relations  Manager 


The  Mead  Corporation,  which  has 
two  of  its  60  manufacturing  opera- 
tions located  in  North  Carolina,  is  a 
leading  force  in  printing  papers, 
paperboard,  wood  pulp,  packaging, 
containers,  technical  and  industrial 
papers  and  converted  paper  products. 
It  is  one  of  the  top  ten  paper  com- 
panies in  the  nation  in  sales,  assets, 
and  production. 

"Established  1846"  is  more  than  an 
advertising  phrase  with  Mead.  It  is  a 
matter  of  heritage,  a  proud  reminder 
that  for  120  years  of  good  times  and 
bad,  the  company  without  interruption 
has  produced  one  of  the  commodities 
most  essential  in  modern  living  in 
high  quality  and  great  volume. 

Four  hundred  thirty  of  Mead's 
21,000  employees  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  the  paperboard  mill  in  Sylva 
and  at  the  corrugated  box  plant  of 
Mead  Containers  at  Durham. 

Firsts  for  Mead 

Each  of  these  operations  was  a  first 
for  the  Mead  Corporation.  The  Sylva 
Division  was  the  company's  first  mill 
built  for  the  manufacture  of  corru- 
gating medium.  The  Durham  plant, 
along  with  another  container  plant 
in  Cincinnati,  marked  Mead's  entry 
into  the  corrugated  shipping  container 
field. 

Evidence  of  success  with  these  two 
first  ventures  is  the  current  operation 
of  six  mills  making  medium  and  23 
plants  making  broad  corrugated  lines. 

Mead  is  one  of  the  most  diversified 
producers  in  the  paper  industry.  Years 
of  integrated  growth  from  its  original 
pulp  and  printing  paper  lines  have 
added  facilities  for  producing  corru- 
gating medium,  kraft  linerboard, 
technical  papers  of  ceramic,  glass  and 
even  metal  fibers,  folding  cartons  for 
thousands  of  consumer  products,  cor- 
rugated shipping  containers  and 
school  and  office  supplies. 

38  Years  of  Progress  in  Sylva 

The  Sylva  Division  of  The  Mead 
Corporation  is  a  paperboard  mill  pro- 
ducing corrugating  medium,  the  rigid 


paperboard  which  becomes  the  fluted 
inner  part  of  a  corrugated  shipping 
container. 

From  a  one-machine  mill  which 
made  paperboard  at  the  rate  of  40 
tons  per  day  when  it  began  operation 
in  1928,  it  has  grown  into  Mead's 
largest  facility  for  production  of  cor- 
rugating medium.  Current  production 
averages  aroung  300  tons  daily. 

In  the  years  following  the  First 
World  War,  Mead  and  the  Southern 
Extract  Company  of  Knoxville  (now 
a  Mead  Division)  pioneered  the  de- 
velopment of  paperboard  production 
from  chestnut  wood  chips.  The  new 
process  had  tremendous  potential,  not 
only  for  economic  but  for  conservation 
reasons  as  well.  Southern  Extract 
built  a  paperboard  mill  in  1925  along- 
side its  extract  plant  and  Mead  de- 
veloped plans  to  diversify  its  product 
line  to  include  paperboard  using  the 
new  method  of  manufacture- 

In  its  search  for  suitable  mill  lo- 
cations, Mead  looked  first  toward 
western  North  Carolina  because  for- 
ests there  offered  an  abundance  of 
chestnut  wood,  blight-affected  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  forests  farther 
North. 

Interest  focused  on  Sylva  because 
of  the  Armour  Leather  Company 
which  operated  an  extract  plant  there 
in  addition  to  its  tannery. 

Mead  acquired  Armour's  extract 
plant  and  produced  tannin  extract  for 
Armour  and  other  firms  in  the  leather 
industry  as  a  by-product  in  making 
paperboard  from  chestnut  chips. 

Manufacture  of  both  extract  and 
paperboard  continued  for  25  years, 
but  extract  production  came  to  an  end. 
Quality  of  the  dead  trees  had  con- 
tinually deteriorated  making  pro- 
duction of  both  extract  and  paper- 
board  difficult.  Realizing  this  for  sev- 
eral years,  tanners  had  been  seeking 
and  turning  to  other  sources  for 
their  supplies  of  tannin. 

Corrugated  board  had  been  gaining 
in  favor  as  a  packing  and  shipping 
material.  A  second  paper  machine  had 
been  installed  in  1941.  Demand  for  the 
mill's  corrugating  medium  grew  con- 
tinuously. 
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Prior  to  1953,  other  hardwoods  were 
pulped  to  take  the  place  of  chestnut 
whose  doom  had  been  sealed  by  the 
blight.  Both  paper  machines  had  been 
modernized  and  were  capable  of  meet- 
ing increased  demand  with  superior 
quality  product. 

Paperboard  is  a  basic  material  in 
our  nation's  manufacture  of  goods.  It 
is  as  basic  as  steel  or  lumber,  almost 
more  so.  Because  of  its  end  use  for 
packing  and  shipping  all  kinds  of 
products,  its  manufacture  offers  sta- 
bility of  employment  and  purchasing 
power  for  raw  materials  and  supplies. 
Economists  use  paperboard  production 
as  a  reliable  index  of  the  economy 
of  the  country.  Because  of  its  wide 
and  varied  utility,  it  is  not  affected 
appreciably  by  declines  in  isolated 
segments  of  our  economy- 

In  the  last  five  years  mill  payrolls 
at  Sylva  have  increased  33  percent. 
Last  year's  payroll,  including  bene- 
fits, for  the  Divisions'  255  employees 
was  over  $2,000,000. 

In  addition  to  stable  employment 
and  payrolls,  pulp  and  paper  mills  of- 
fer a  distinctive  advantage  in  their 
communities  by  providing  year-round 
full  or  part  time  employment  for  pulp- 
wood  suppliers.  Last  year  at  Sylva, 
Mead  spent  $1,390,000  for  pulpwood, 
most  of  which  was  hauled  to  the  mill 
by  truck  from  forested  areas  within  a 
50  mile  radius. 

The  company  spent  another  $2,000,- 
000  last  year  for  taxes,  utilities,  local 
supplies,  freight  and  coal. 

Mead  Came  to  Durham  in  1956 

In  1956,  Mead  expanded  operations 
in  North  Carolina  when  the  Durham 
Container  Company  became  a  member 
of  the  Mead  Container's  family  of 
box  plants.  The  plant  had  been  in 
operation  since  1940  under  different 
ownership  providing  its  full  line  of 
corrugated  products  for  the  furniture, 


Clean  water  is  a  foremost  concern  of  the  Mead  Paper  Company.  Its  Sylva  mill  is 
spending  over  $2.5  million  to  purify  water  returned  to  Scotts  Creek  and  the 
Tuckasegee    River    in    Jackson    County. 


food,  tobacco,  and  textile  industries  in 
the  area. 

Much  of  the  corrugating  medium 
from  the  Sylva  mill  and  kraft  liner- 
board  from  Mead's  affiliate,  Georgia 
Kraft  Company,  are  shipped  to  Dur- 
ham for  conversion  into  containers. 

A  78  inch  corrugator  crimps  and 
waves  paperboard  corrugating  medi- 
um pins  it  to  outer  layers  of  kraft 
linerboard  and  cuts  it  into  large 
sheets.  The  sheets  of  containerboard 
are  printed  in  one  or  more  colors,  cut, 
scored,  folded  and  assembled,  ready 
to  be  shipped  flat  to  the  customers. 


Paperboard  used  for  corrugating  medium  is  wound  into  hugh  rolls,  one  after  the 
other,  and  is  made  on  the  Sylva  Division's  two  Fourdrinier  machines.  Much  of  it 
is    shipped    to     Durham     for    conversion     into     containers. 


About  180  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed, earning  an  annual  payroll  of 
$1.3   million,  including  benefits. 

To  increase  its  service  in  the  Ral- 
eigh-Durham area,  Mead  completed  a 
$400,000  modernization  and  expansion 
of  the  plant  in  1964.  Additional  manu- 
facturing space,  a  jumbo  printer  slot- 
ter,  new  finishing  equipment,  corru- 
gator modernization  and  a  floor  con- 
veying system  were  included  in  the 
program. 

Productive  Forestry 

Paper,  paperboard  or  box  making 
begins  in  the  forest. 

To  baek  up  its  investment  in  the 
Sylva  mill,  Mead  owns  about  40,000 
acres  of  forest  land  in  western  North 
Carolina,  most  of  which  is  in  Jackson 
County- 
Mead  foresters  manage  the  land 
and  its  tree  crop  to  provide  a  full  flow 
of  forest  products  for  Mead  and  other 
wood  using  industries  as  well. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  properly 
managed  forest  grows  more  wood  than 
is  cut.  The  professional  forester  sees 
to  this.  His  job  is  to  convert  an  un- 
developed and  unregulated  tract  of 
timberland  into  a  healthy  crop  of 
trees  giving  a  regular  flow  of  forest 
products. 

Well  managed  forest  lands  provide 
good  recreation  facilities.  Mead  lands 
are  open  to  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
season  except  during  periods  of  criti- 
cal fire  danger.  One  of  the  most  scenic 
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spots  is  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
borders  and  overlooks  Mead  timber- 
land  at  West  Camp  Gap. 

Help  for  Private  Landowners 

All  wood  used  by  the  mill  is  cut  by 
private  producers  whether  it  comes 
from  woodlands  or  their  own  timber- 
lands-  Mead  foresters  go  out  into  the 
countryside  to  talk  with  farmers  and 
woodcutters  and  counsel  them  on  the 
best  ways  of  improving  the  yield  on 
their  wood  lots.  Advice  is  given  on 
fire,  insect  and  blight  control. 

Vocational  agriculture  classes  and 
youth  groups  such  as  4-H  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America  welcome  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  Mead  foresters. 
You'll  find  them  counselling  each  year 
in  forestry  camps  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

Stream   Improvement  at   Sylva 

Conservation  of  water  resources  as 
well  as  the  forest  is  a  prime  concern 
of  the  Mead  Corporation.  A  major 
stream  improvement  installation  is 
about  half  completed  at  the  Sylva 
mill.  Cost  estimate  of  the  program  ex- 
ceeds $2.5  million- 
Many  years  of  research  by  Mead 
scientists  and  pilot  scale  trials  by 
Mead  technicians  on  stream  improve- 
ment projects  have  preceded  the  cur- 
rent program.  Efforts  at  Sylva  to  find 
a  practical  and  satisfactory  method  of 
liquid  waste  reduction  were  intensi- 
fied in  1958  when  Mead  set  up  a 
special  research  project  at  the  School 
of  Public  Health,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Daniel  A.  Okun  and  James  C.  Lamb. 
The  Sylva  program  is  centered 
around  a  change  in  the  chemical  base 
which  cooks  wood  chips.  A  change 
from  a  soda  base  to  an  ammonia  base 
pulping  process  is  being  made-  A 
similar  change  was  initiated  with 
satisfactory  results  at  the  company's 
paperboard  mill  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Using  an  ammonia  base  for  the 
cooking  liquor  will  produce  a  spent 
liquor  which  can  be  evaporated  and 
consumed  by  burning.  The  new 
process,  based  on  trials  at  Sylva  and 
Lynchburg,  is  expected  to  remove  75 
percent  of  the  mill's  waste  load  to  the 
Tuckasegee  River. 

Mead   Looks  to  Youth 

As  a  company,  Mead  looks  to  the 
youth  of  its  communities  and  works 
with  these  young  people,  as  the  way 
to  a  tomorrow  filled  with  progress. 

The  rural  youth  groups  of  4-H 
and  FFA  mentioned  earlier  hold  the 
key  to  the  productive  woodland  of  the 
future.  Mead's  interest  and  assistance 
with  their  programs  helps  assure  eco- 
nomic health  in  the  rural  segments 
of  its  mill  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  Mead  offers  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  school's  Pulp 
and  Paper  Technology  Department 
and  for  scholarships  awarded  out- 
standing  students  who   enroll   there. 

Essay  Contest 

Mead  supports  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  program,  providing  two 
Merit  Scholarships  each  year  for 
Merit  finalists  living  in  states  where 
Mead  has  production  operations. 

To  encourage  interest  in  science  as 
a  career,  the  company  sponsors  a 
Mead  Science  Essay  Contest  for  high 
school  students,  covering  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  in  its 
paper  and  paperboard  mill  communi- 
ties. 

Local  winners  are  given  cash 
awards  and  their  entries  submitted  in 
corporate  competition.  Last  year's 
grand  winner  was  a  North  Carolina 
girl,  Miss  Martha  Powell,  from  Sylva- 
Webster  High  School.  She  is  using 
her  $1,000  scholarship  grant  at  West- 
ern Carolina  College. 


Forests  of  western  North  Carolina  are 
kept  green  with  the  help  of  Mead  foresters 
who  teach  and  practice  conservation. 
Growers  are  counseled  on  fire,  insect  and 
blight    control. 


500  Pounds  of  Paper 

Last  year  Mr.  Average  American 
used  500  pounds  of  paper  or  paper- 
board.  For  the  past  15  years  his  use 
of  paper  has  increased  by  about  10 
pounds  each  year.  It  keeps  Mead  mills 
pretty  busy,  24  hours  a  day,  usually 
seven  days  a  week,  supplying  him 
with  his  paper  needs- 

Of  course,  not  all  his  paper  comes 
from  Mead,  but  you  would  be  amazed 
at  how  much  of  it  does! 


mm 


Pulpwood  hauled  to  the  mill  by  local  cutters  is  unloaded  quickly  by 
crane  and  truckers  receive  spot  cash  payment.  Mills  are  used  to 
operating   24   hours   a   day. 


Heart  of  the  Mead  boxmaking  operation  is  the  printer-slotter  whicl 
prints,  cuts,  slots  and  scores  corrugated  blanks.  Container  board  I 
shipped    flat    to    customers. 
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Cushioned  Protection 


National  Packaging 
Products  Corporation 


Novelty  and  safety  in  packaging 
with  an  extremely  competitive  price 
is  the  rule  in  this  new  and  fast  grow- 
ing southern  industry. 

Located  in  the  heart  land  of  the 
furniture  manufacturing  world,  the 
National  Packaging  Products  Corpo- 
ration of  Rockingham  provides  pro- 
tective waddings  and  tissues  designed 
to  enhance  the  finest  finishes  made. 
In  competition  with  giants  such  as 
Kimberly  Clark,  our  success  has  been 
assured  by  service  and  quality. 

Originated  in  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, by  two  North  Carolina  men  well 
known  in  the  paper  industry,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  day  corpor- 
ation, National  Fiber  and  Cushion- 
ing Corporation,  grew  from  a  decision 
by  Mr.  Edward  Heelas  to  break  away 
from  the  partnership  called  Cellu- 
Products  Company  of  High  Point. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  of  com- 
pany assets,  Heelas  obtained  much 
equipment  for  producing  the  type  of 
packaging  material  manufactured  by 
the  present  corporation.  Needing  a 
location  for  this  equipment,  as  well 
as  an  ideal  distribution  spot,  Heelas 
purchased  the  Roberdel  Mill  of  Aleo 
Manufacturing  Company  located  on 
Hitchcock  Creek  outside  of  Rocking- 
ham. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  president, 
Jerry  Goodwin,  who  was  at  that  time 
General  Manager  of  Carolina  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.,  of  Rockingham,  bought 
into  the  corporation  and  helped 
create  a  second,  or  sister,  corporation 
known  as  the  National  Paper  and 
Cushioning  Corporation  which  is  still 
operating  today. 

The  seeds  were  sown  for  the 
growth  that  was  to  come.  Two  corpo- 
rations, side  by  side,  one  producing 
raw  material,  the  other  finished  pred- 
icts, began  to  operate  as  a  profitable 
-earn. 

Less  than  two  years  later  Heelas 
lecided  to  leave  North  Carolina  for 
California  where  he  began  another 
•peration  similar  but  separate  from 
he  two  local  corporations.  Four 
'ears  later,  in  1964,  Goodwin  and  the 


other  stockholders  purchased  the 
Heelas  stock,  and  Goodwin  became 
president  of  the  two  operating  corpo- 
rations. 

Also  in  1964,  the  National  Fiber 
and  Cushioning  Corporation's  name 
was  changed  to  the  National  Pack- 
aging Products  Corporation,  which 
more  closely  describes  its  purpose. 

In  a  little  over  ten  years,  it  has 
developed  a  capacity  and  flexibility 
which  encompasses  over  90,000  square 
feet  of  warehouse  and  manufacturing 
space  in  Rockingham,  and  requires  a 
full  time  fleet  of  five  oversize  vans, 
plus  commercial  motor  freight  and 
rail  shipping.  All  of  this  has  been 
due  to  the  courage  and  farsightedness 
of  President  Goodwin,  and  the  deter- 
mination shared  by  all  to  make  a 
product  of  quality  easily  recognized 
in  the  industries. 

Being  relatively  small,  employing 
slightly  over  50  people,  and  being 
young  and  vibrant,  care  had  to  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  National 
Packaging  Products  Corporation  from 
spreading  too  thinly.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  was  decided  early  to  staff  the 
organization  with  extremely  talented 
men  and  women  and  to  specialize  in 
products  capable  of  versatile  applica- 
tions. 

These  products  are  constructed  of 
pliable  layers  of  soft,  resilient  cellu- 
lose wadding  held  together  to  form 
pads  of  specific  thickness  by  pressure 
embossing.  A  backing  material  and 
a  facing  material  can  be  added  to 
give  any  degree  of  strength  or  soft- 
ness needed  to  protect  the  most 
delicate  material.  Consequently,  these 
products  provide  the  ultimate  in 
product  surface  protection  and  cush- 
ioning. 

Versatility  is  assured  by  being  able 
to  provide  soft  and  pliable,  non-dust- 
ing, resilient  cushioning  in  any  thick- 
ness up  to  Vz  inch,  and  in  sheets  or 
rolls  of  up  to  60  inches  in  width. 
These  products  can  be  made  absorbent 
when  needed,  moisture  repellant  when 
desired,  and  can  be  provided  in 
bleached  white  to  unbleached  tan 
shades. 


Primary  users  of  National  Pack- 
aging Products,  called  NAPAC,  are 
the  furniture  manufacturers.  A  large 
and  growing  second  consumer  is  the 
meat  and  poultry  industry,  which 
uses  pads  of  NAPAC  to  absorb  juices 
and  moisture  in  packaging.  These 
pads  are  made  from  FDA  approved 
materials.  Other  users  are  the  U.  S. 
Government,  manufacturers  of  auto- 
motive equipment,  aircraft  parts,  air 
conditioning  equipment,  business  ma- 
chines, cosmetics,  caskets,  chemicals, 
cooking  utensils,  electric  appliances, 
electronic  equipment,  pharmaceuticals 
and  drugs,  pianos,  surgical  and  dental 
equipment,  steel  partitions,  sporting 
goods,  television  and  radio  cabinets, 
television  and  radio  tubes,  thermo- 
static controls,  X-ray  equipment,  and 
many  others.  It  is  difficult  to  exclude 
any  manufactured  item  which  needs 
cushioning  protection  in  packaging 
from  a  list  of  potential  consumers 
of  NAPAC. 

Any  manufacturer  who  needs  to 
protect  his  product  from  the  hazards 
of  shock  or  abrasion  in  transit  is  a 
prime  prospect  for  NAPAC.  Of  all 
the  new  packaging  products  to  become 
available  within  the  last  20  years, 
none  has  seriously  threatened  the 
position  of  cellulose  wadding  (NA- 
PAC)  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

()  NAPAC  utilizes  many  of  the 
fibrous  by-products  of  other  board, 
paper,  tissues,  and  wadding  manu- 
facturers which  are  very  low  in  cost 
as  compared  to  competing  packaging 
products. 

(2)  Manufacture  of  NAPAC  is 
exceptionally  fast  and  easy,  com- 
paratively, on  a  square  foot  or  per 
unit  basis. 

(4)  No  other  product  offers  its 
versatility  in  protective  character- 
istics such  as  softness,  pliability, 
resiliency,  absorbency,  and  moisture 
repellancy. 

Some  of  the  not-so-obvious  applica- 
tions of  NAPAC  are:  padding,  sewn 
to  the  inside  of  the  covering  fabric 
of  mattress  borders;  padding,  to 
cover  sharp  edges  and  corners  of 
wooden  frames  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture before  the  covering  fabric  is 
applied;  packaging  of  breakable 
liquid-bearing  containers  that  are 
shipped  through  the  mails,  a  product 
which  not  only  cushions  but  in  the 
case  of  breakage  may  absorb  the 
contents  of  the  container  to  prevent 
damage  to  other  mail. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  NAPAC  is 
exceptionally  light  weight,  it  is 
ideally  suited  for  parcel  post  pack- 
aging. Frequently,  it  can  save  enough 
postage  to  pay  for  itself. 

(See  PACK  PRODUCTS,  page  19) 
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Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
roanoke  rapids  division 


By  James  H.  Palmer 
Industrial  Relations  Manager 


Immediately  north  of  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids, North  Carolina,  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Roanoke  River,  stands 
Albemarle  Paper  Company's  modern 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  facili- 
ties constituting  a  multi-million  dollar 
capital  investment  and  representing 
one  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  flourishing  economy  of  Roanoke 
Rapids  and  the  surrounding  area  of 
northeastern   North   Carolina. 

Albemarle's  annual  payroll  for  its 
935  employees  at  Roanoke  Rapids  is 
currently  in  excess  of  $6.5  million,  and 
approximately  $15  million  is  expended 
each  year  by  the  company  for  the 
purchase  of  pulpwood,  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  services  in  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

The  existing  complex,  officially  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Di- 
vision, is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  com- 
ponent departments  typically  associ- 
ated with  a  modern  pulp  and  paper 
mill.  The  Wood  Department,  employ- 
ing 20  graduate  foresters  and  85  other 
forest  workers,  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  supplying  the  paper  manu- 
facturing facilties  with  more  than 
500,000  cords  of  pulpwood  annually 
and  the  forest  management  of  over 
200,000  acres  of  company-owned  tim- 
berland  located  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  southern  Virginia.  In  addi- 
tion    to     these     responsibilities,     the 


department  operates  a  modern  ex- 
perimental tree  farming  station  for 
area  land  owners,  various  State  and 
federal  conservation  groups,  and 
works  closely  with  North  Carolina  in 
the  area  of  forest  conservation. 

At  the  mill  site  in  Roanoke  Rapids 
the  employees  of  the  wood  yard  are 
in  a  constant  process  of  receiving  and 
storing  large  quantities  of  pulpwood 
and  wood  chips,  and  this  department 


daily  processes  approximately  1,500 
cords  of  pulpwood  which  is  forwarded 
to  the  pulp  mill  where  more  than 
1,000  tons  of  kraft  pulp  is  produced 
each  day.  With  the  production  of  four 
paper  machines  the  Paper  Mill  De- 
partment produces  approximately  865 
tons  of  kraft  paper  and  linear  board 
each  day,  and  a  number  of  specialty 
grade  papers,  including  colored  prod- 
ucts, are  also  manufactured  in  this 
area.  A  modern  finishing  and  shipping 
operation  constitutes  the  two  main 
areas  of  the  Product  Department. 
The  Maintenance  Department,  em- 
ploying both  skilled  craftsmen  and 
apprentices,  operates  a  complete  re- 
pair and  preventive  maintenance 
program  for  the  entire  mill  complex. 
The  normal  array  of  staff  depart- 
ments including  Technical  Services, 
Accounting,  Purchasing,  Industrial 
Relations,  and  Data  Processing  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  departments 
involved  in  the  mill  operation. 

Mr.  K.  F.  Adams,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Division  Manager,  who 
first  came  to  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Mill 
in  1945  as  Resident  Manager,  is  the 
one  individual  primarily  responsible 
for  the  fantastic  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  facilities  at  Roanoke 
Rapids  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Historically,  on  May  15,  1906,  the 
original  paper  mill,  then  called  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  established  and  produced 
kraft  paper  by  using  pulp  that  had 
been  imported  from  Europe.  Subse- 
quent to  an  expansion  program  in 
1908  the  first  kraft  sulphate  pulp  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  manu- 
factured at  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Mill 
on  February  26,  1909.  In  addition  to 
this  unequalled  "first,"  the  company 
also  was  the  first  to  use  southern 
pine  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  pulp 
and   is   also   credited   with   being  the 

(See  ALBEMARLE,  page  50) 


St.  (JOG    PAPER    COMPANV 


St.  Joe  Paper  Company,  which  was 
founded  in  1938,  is  one  of  the  largest 
companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  quality  containerboard,  cor- 
rugating medium  and  corrugated 
paper  products. 

Established  to  utilize  the  pulpwood 
grown  in  West  Florida,  Southwestern 
Georgia  and  Southern  Alabama,  St. 
Joe  has  grown  extensively  since  the 
first  containerboard  was  produced  at 
the  Company's  huge  mill  at  Port  St. 
Joe,  Florida. 

With  the  growth  in  demand  for  St. 
Joe  kraft  containerboard,  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  was  tripled  in  1952  so  that 


it  now  has  a  capacity  of  400,000  tons 
annually.  Simultaneously,  St.  Joe's 
woodland  holdings  were  increased  to 
more  than  1,000,000  acres,  providing 
a  vast  reservoir  of  raw  material  for 
the  support  of  the  mill  and  the  con- 
tainer plants. 

The  Charlotte  Container  Division 
was  opened  in  February,  1965,  and  has 
grown  until  it  presently  employs  120 
people  in  the  manufacture  of  corru- 
gated shipping  containers.  The  Char- 
lotte plant  serves  the  two  Carolinas, 
providing  shipping  containers  for  the 
textile  and  furniture  industries,  in 
(See  St.  JOE,  page  19) 
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-*•  he  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp- 
oration was  born  out  of  a  merger  of 
Olin  Industries  and  Mathieson  Chemi- 
cal Corporation  in  1954.  It  is  general- 
ly referred  to  as  "Olin." 

On  July  4,  1892,  Franklin  W.  Olin, 
a  32-year-old  civil  engineer,  machin- 
ist, and  expert  on  industrial  explo- 
sives, left  his  home  state  of  Vermont 
and  bought  a  piece  of  land  beside  the 
Wood  River  in  southern  Illinois. 
Here  at  East  Alton,  he  began  to  build 
a  small  plant  to  produce  blasting 
powder  for  the  coal  fields  of  the 
Midwest. 

By  coincidence,  in  the  same  year 
Thomas  Mathieson,  an  engineer, 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  England,  to 
the  United  States.  He  interested 
seven  Americans  in  a  process  for 
producing  alkalies,  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  glass,  that 
was  developed  by  his  father.  He 
supervised  the  construction  of  a 
chemical  plant  to  manufacture  these 
alkalies.  This  plant  was  located  at 
Saltville,  Virginia,  in  the  heart  of 
the  salt  and  limestone  region. 


lin 


ECUSTA    PAPER    AND    FILM    DIVISIONS 


The  desire  for  diversification 
brought  about  the  merger  of  these 
two  companies  62  years  later  to  form 
one  of  the  country's  largest  chemical 
industries.  There  are  some  100  manu- 
facturing plants  throughout  the 
world  and  many  times  that  number 
of  branches,  agencies,  and  offices. 
There  are  currently  (1966)  approxi- 
mately 45,000  employees,  and  the 
corporation  is  owned  by  approximate- 
ly 56  thousand  shareholders. 

Seven  Divisions 

Seven  operating  divisions  form  the 
backbone  of  Olin.  These  divisions  are: 
CHEMICALS — industrial  and  special- 
ty chemicals,  swim  products;  ALU- 
MINUM— ingots,  sheets,  tubes,  rods, 
bars,  wires.  BRASS — copper  and 
copper  alloy  sheets  and  strips.  WIN- 
CHESTER-WESTERN —  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition,  Ramset 
powder-actuated  tools  and  fasteners, 
solid  propellants,  jet  aircraft  starter 
cartridges,  gas  generators,  safety 
flares;  FOREST  PRODUCTS— Kraft 
paper  and  paperboard,  specialty 
coated  paper  products,  corrugated 
containers,  paper  bags,  cartons,  lum- 
ber, plywood;  FILM — cellophane  and 
certain     specialty     packaging     films; 


ECUSTA  PAPER— fine  paper  prod- 
ucts and  specialty  items  for  the  to- 
bacco industry;  AGRICULTURAL— 
plant  foods  and  pesticides.  E.  R. 
SQUIBB  &  SONS,  INC,  makers  of 
pharmaceuticals,  medicinals,  and 
household  products,  is  a  wholly  own- 
ed subsidiary  of  Olin. 

The  most  familiar  brand  names  in- 
clude: Olin  Cellophane;  Ecusta  To- 
bacco Industry  Products;  Waylite 
Printing  Papers;  Squibb  Pharmaceu- 
ticals and  Medicinals;  Ormet  Alumi- 
num; Olin  Metals;  Frost  Kraft  Pack- 
aging Products;  Winchester-Western 
Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition; 
Ramset  Fasteners,  and  Mathieson 
Fertilizers. 

Located  at  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C, 
are  two  divisions  of  Olin's  Packaging 
Group — the  Film  Division  and  the 
Ecusta   Paper   Division. 

Ecusta  Paper  Division 

The  establishment  of  a  paper  mill 
here  in  1939  provided  the  first  large 
scale  production  of  cigarette  paper 
in  the  United  States.  Previously 
American  cigarette  manufacturers 
were  dependent  on  imports  of  cigar- 
ette papers  from  foreign  sources.  It 
was  foreseen  in  the  early  1930's  that 
American  demand  for  cigarette  paper 
was  outstripping  the  world's  supply. 

A  great  deal  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cigarette  paper  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Since  there  was 
no  appreciable  quantity  of  linen  man- 
ufactured in  this  country,  a  new  raw 
material  had  to  be  found.  The  solu- 
tion came  when  a  successful  method 
was  developed  for  using  the  fibre  of 
the  flax  plant  which  is  grown  in  the 
United  States  entirely  for  the  seed 
rather  than  the  fibre. 

Produced  For  Export 

Ecusta  cigarette  paper  is  used  by 
all  leading  cigarette  manufacturers, 
providing  the  jacket  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  cigarettes  produced  in  the 
United  States.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity is  also  produced  for  export.  The 
Ecusta  plant  produces  enough  paper 
every  day  to  wrap  over  one  billion 
cigarettes.  In  addition,  enough  paper 
is  produced  annually  in  booklet  form 
to  make  about  50  billion  roll-your- 
own  cigarettes. 

As  a  further  service  to  the  cigarette 
industry,  this  operation  makes  endless 
woven  fabric  belts,  inner  wrap  for 
cigarette  filters,  various  kinds  of 
tipping  for  filter  cigarettes,  and 
several  unique  types  of  cigarette 
filters.  With  the  addition  of  two  of 
the  world's  largest  lightweight  paper 
machines,  one  in  1958  and  the  other 
one  in  1963,  Ecusta  became  a  major 
producer  of  lightweight,  highly  opa- 
que printing  papers.  These  Waylite 
papers,  for  both  offset  and  letterpress 
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printing,  are  in  demand  for  publica- 
tions where  weight  and  bulk  are 
particularly  important.  Other  prod- 
ucts include  a  variety  of  lightweight 
carbonizing  papers,  wrapping  tissues, 
lens  tissues,  and  specialty  papers 
used  by  the  home  permanent  wave 
industry,  jewelers,  and  lingerie  and 
hosiery  manufacturers. 

Film  Division 

Sparkling,    transparent    cellophane 
has    been    produced    by    the     Pisgah 


Forest  plant  since  1951,  and  by  Olin's 
Indiana  plant  since  1956. 

Cellophane  protects  against  han- 
dling and  dust,  against  moisture  or 
dryness.  It  keeps  the  contents  of  a 
package  clean  and  fresh  and  in  many 
cases  adds  directly  to  the  salability 
of  a  product. 

Today  the  Film  Division  manu- 
factures and  markets  over  40  differ- 
ent types  of  cellophane.  Each  type  is 
tailored  to  meet  particular  packaging 
needs  for  such  end  uses  as  baked 
goods,  meats,  fresh  produce,  candies, 


snack  items,  tobacco  products,  and 
many  others.  Many  of  the  items  in 
the  food  and  tobacco  industries 
require  a  packaging  film  with  specific 
technical  properties. 

In  Olin's  modern  plants,  cellophane 
is  made  under  very  closely  controlled 
conditions  to  insure  that  the  finest 
quality  film  is  produced  for  cello- 
phane users.  The  plants  are  im- 
maculately clean  and  tidy,  and  some 
areas  are  air-conditioned  and  humi- 
dity-controlled to  maintain  uniformity 
and  purity  of  the  film. 


Ecusta's  Nos.  10  and  11  Fourdriniers  are  two  of  the  largest  machines  in  the  world  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lightweight  papers.  These  ma- 
chines will  produce  sheets  of  paper  about  155  inches  wide  at  speeds  up  to  1,500  feet  per  minute.  In  the  right  photograph  is  the  Olin  Mathieson 
plant  at   Pisgah    Forest   which    has   been    producing    transparent   cellophane    since    1951. 


Olin  Mathieson  technicians  conduct  ex- 
periments to  determine  characteristics  of 
cigarette    paper    by    controlling    combustion. 


As  the  sheet  moves  through  the  various 
chemical  and  water  baths,  it  is  transformed 
into    a    transparent    sheet    of    cellophane. 


Liquid  cellulose-xanthate,  after  pumped 
through  degenerators  and  filters,  is 
blended  and  aged  in  these  tanks  to 
provide   a    uniform    solution. 
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The  basic  raw  material  for  Olin 
allophane  is  snowy-white,  highly 
urified  wood  pulp. 

New  types  of  polymer  coatings 
ave  also  been  developed  by  Olin  re- 
jarchers,  which  are  superior  for 
lany  uses. 

The  finished  cellophane  must  meet 
lany  tests  in  the  laboratory  before 
;  can  be  released  for  sale.  These 
jsts  include:  moisture-proofing,  tear, 
npact,  tensile  strength  and  elonga- 
lon,  heat  seal,  stiffness,  and  thick- 
ess. 


More  than  any  other  transparent 
packaging  material,  cellophane  can 
be  chosen  from  a  wide  variety  of 
types  to  meet  a  specific  need — varying 
the  coating  and  softening  agents 
somewhat  to  alter  the  characteristics 
of   the   film. 

In  addition  to  the  properties  of 
extreme  clarity,  a  high  degree  of 
moisture  resistance,  heat  sealability, 
ability  to  take  adhesives,  good  ink 
receptivity,  ease  of  handling  and 
stiffness,  Olin  cellophane  also  has 
good  pliability,  absolute  purity,  free- 
dom   from    odor,    and    relatively    low 


cost  compared   to  other   containers. 
Course  Of  Business 

The  use  of  cellophane  in  packaging 
almost  every  kind  of  product  contin- 
ues to  increase.  Cellophane,  especial- 
ly, has  been  a  vital  partner  in  the 
advance  of  self-service  selling,  where 
the  attractiveness  of  a  cellophane- 
wrapped  package  is  so  important  to 
a  product  that  the  Film  Division's 
sales  force  has  crystallized  its  ap- 
proach into  a  single  phrase:  "A 
Packaging  Decision  Can  Change  The 
Course  of  a  Business." 


At  the  film  division  (left)  the  maze  of  equipment  in  the  customer  acceptance  laboratory  is  used  to  test  packaging  of  various  products  in 
over  40  different  types  of  film.  The  job  for  research  people  here  is  to  find  the  most  suitable  type  of  cellophane  for  packaging  each  product. 
At  the   Ecusta    Paper   Division    (right),  the   final   filter   making   process   is  similar  to  that  of  cigarette   manufacture. 
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cigarette    plus    the    sealing    lap.    One    reel    will    wrap    85,000    regular    or    70,000    k.ng-s.ze    c.garettes. 
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Noted  Paper  Company  Contributes  $25  Million 
Annual  Boost  To  Eastern  Carolina  Economy 


^Riegel 


Southeastern  North  Carolina's  larg- 
est single  industry  first  came  to  the 
area  in  1937,  when  the  Riegel  Paper 
Corporation  purchased  140,000  acres 
of  woodlands  near  Bolton,  North 
Carolina.  Ever  since  that  time  Riegel 
has  been  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  community  and  busi- 
ness life  of  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

In  1951  the  Company  constructed  a 
pulp  mill  and  started  producing  200 
tons  of  woodpulp  per  day.  In  16  years 
Riegel  has  created  a  gigantic  economic 
complex  sprawled  along  the  banks  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Wilmington.  Today  pulp 
and  paperboard  is  produced  at  a  rate 
of  over  1,000  tons  daily  and  is  shipped 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

The  mill,  operating  on  a  full  sched- 
ule of  three  shifts,  24  hours  a  day, 
360  days  a  year,  has  over  1,100  per- 
sons on  the  payroll  amounting  to 
over  $10,500,000  a  year.  Over  $25,- 
500,000  is  contributed  annually  to  the 
economy  of  southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina with  over  $12,000,000  spent 
yearly  for  pulpwood  alone.  Another 
$3,000,000  is  spent  annually  for  serv- 
ices and  fuel. 

Management  Program 

Riegel's  Woodlands  Department, 
with  offices  located  at  Bolton,  is  re- 
sponsible for  supplying  all  the  wood 
necessary  for  the  Company's  opera- 
tion. Over  335,000  acres  of  woodlands 
are  either  owned  or  leased  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  with  some  acreage 
extending  into  South  Carolina.  To 
meet  this  responsibility  the  Wood- 
lands Department  conducts  a  vigorous 
program  of  forest  management,  wood 
procurement,  and  fire  prevention  and 
operates  a  260-acre  seedling  nursery 
in  Lumberton,  North  Carolina. 

To  insure  a  continuous  supply  of 
raw  materials,  Riegel  raises  12-15 
million  seedlings  each  year  to  reforest 
timberland  which  has  been  cut-over. 
Also,  experiments  aimed  at  develop- 
ing   a    superior    pine    tree    that    will 


grow  faster  and  produce  a  longer 
wood  fiber  for  papermaking  are  being 
conducted,  Cuttings  from  superior 
trees  are  grafted  to  root  stock  in  the 
nursery  and  flowers  produced  from 
these  grafts  are  control  pollinated. 
Seedlings  obtained  from  such  grafting 
will  be  the  superior  tree  of  southern 
forests  in  the  future. 

Still,  Riegel  relies  upon  private 
landowners  to  supply  about  85  per- 
cent of  its  required  pulpwood. 

In  producing  pulp  and  paperboard 
at  an  average  of  1,000  tons  daily, 
Riegel  uses  about  1700  cords  of  pulp- 
wood each  day.  The  Company  operates 
eight  outlying  woodyards  from  which 
wood  is  sent  to  the  mill  by  rail.  With- 
in a  50-mile  radius  of  the  complex, 
pulpwood  arrives  at  the  mill  on 
trucks.  A  14-day  average  supply  of 
pine  and  hardwood  is  maintained  at 
all  times  in  the  adjacent  woodyard 
at  the  mill. 

Riegel  processes  and  uses  about 
35-million  gallons  of  water  daily  from 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  water  is 
pumped,  filtered  and  treated  at  the 
plant  site  to  make  it  even  cleaner 
and  purer  than  average  drinking 
water. 

The  water  is  returned,  after  use, 
to  the  river,  and  Riegel  carries  out 
an  extensive  and  highly  effective 
stream  sanitation  program  to  protect 
the  river  downstream.  Riegel  was  one 
of  the  first  industries  along  the  Cape 
Fear  to  establish  procedures  for  treat- 
ing waste  material  going  into  the 
river. 

The  waste  from  the  mill  contains 
no  disease  bacteria  and  is  not  poison- 
ous, but  it  does  take  oxygen  from  the 
water.  Riegel's  waste  treatment  plant 
adds  oxygen  before  the  waste  enters 
the  river,  thus  protecting  the  stream. 
A  river  check  is  made  almost  daily 
between  the  mill  site  and  the  port 
city  of  Wilmington  to  determine  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  water. 

The  establishment  of  two  new 
chemical  operations  was  the  direct 
results  of  Riegel's  operation,  and  the 
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Company  was  helped  indirectly  in 
the  expansion  of  a  third  complex  in 
the  area. 

Allied  Chemical,  which  built  their 
new  $10  million  Solvay  Process  plant 
only  two  years  ago,  provides  Riegel 
with  chlorine  and  caustic  soda,  two 
raw  materials  necessary  in  pulpwood 
production.  Huron  Chemicals,  a  new 
plant  recently  dedicated,  supplies 
Riegel  with  approximately  6,000  tons 
of  sodium  chlorate  annually.  An 
expansion  of  Wright  Chemical  Com- 
pany is  an  indirect  result  of  the 
business  furnished  by  Riegel.  Too, 
this  Company  supplies  Riegel  with 
alum  and  sulphuric  acid. 

By  attracting  other  industries  to 
the  area,  Riegel  is  now  able  to  get 
"pipeline"  delivery  of  the  chemicals 
required  to  produce  her  final  prod- 
uct. 

According  to  C.  C.  Peters,  Vice- 
President  and  resident  Manager  of 
the  Carolina  complex,  "the  demand 
for  paper  grows  every  year."  Last 
year's  per  capita  consumption  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  was  495 
pounds,  while  it  was  only  100  pounds 
in  Italy,  and  42  pounds  in  Russia. 

Peters  predicts  that  by  1985  each 
person  in  the  United  States  will  use 
about  675  pounds  yearly.  He  says, 
"the  combination  of  this  increased 
per  capita  use,  plus  the  population 
explosion,  means  an  explosive  growth 
in  the  demand  for  paper." 

To  meet  this  ever  increasing 
demand  for  paper,  Riegel  is  carrying 
out  an  expansion  program  soaring  to 
a  sum  of  $17  million.  The  expansion 
will  increase  the  Company's  paper- 
board  production,  and  will  therefore 
expand  its  economic  role  in  south- 
eastern North  Carolina.  The  Company 
originally  started  with  only  300 
employees  and  produced  200  tons  of 
"market  pulp"  a  day.  By  early  1967 
the  employment  figures  will  include 
well  over  1,200  employees  living  in  a 
surrounding  five-county  area. 

Today,  Riegel  products  are  known 
worldwide.  Paperboard  produced  in 
North  Carolina  is  made  into  cartons 
and  packages  for  every  product  from 
cigarettes  to  frozen  food.  The  Riegel 
"logo"  appears  the  world  over,  and 
its  product  is  born  right  here  in 
southeastern    North    Carolina! 


The  ESC  Quarterly  is 
printed  in  two  volumes, 
twice    a    year    by    the 

N.  C.  STATE   UNIVERSITY 
PRINT  SHOP 

N.  C.  State  University 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Joe  Gallon,  superintendent,  examines  a  new  paper  cutter  (above), 
another  step  in  Riegel's  expansion  program  now  underway.  Trucks 
(below)  arrive  and  depart  24  hours  a  day,  delivering  pulpwood  to 
the    N.   C.    plant. 


Riegel's  new  $17  million  expansion  mainly  centers  around  a  new 
multi-million  dollar  paper  machine.  This  expansion  will  increase 
the  Company's  paperboard  production  and  therefore  will  expand 
its   economic    role   in    southeastern    North    Carolina. 


Employees  at  the  huge  Riegel  plant  in  Columbus  County  check  a 
cutter  operation.  About  1200  people  from  five  counties  work  at  the 
plant. 
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PAPER  INDUSTRY  TENTH  LARGEST  AMONG  MAJOR  N.  C.  MANUFACTURERS 


By   Stanhope   Dunn   and   Tony   Houser 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Research 


In  North  Carolina,  the  paper  indus- 
try now  ranks  tenth  in  size  among 
its  major  manufacturing  industries, 
having  grown  from  an  employment  of 
about  8,000  in  1950  to  over  15,860 
currently,  an  increase  of  about  98 
percent- 

In  1966,  the  average  monthly  em- 
ployment in  the  111  paper  establish- 
ments insured  under  the  North  Caro- 
lina Employment  Security  Law 
totaled  15,860.  During  1966  employees 
in  this  industry  received  nearly  $100 
million  in  wage  payments,  an  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  $121  per 
worker.  Thus,  besides  being  a  large 
and  important  industry  in  the  State, 
the  paper  industry  has  added  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  highest 
wage  paying  industry  among  the 
States'  manufacturing  groups  in 
1966,  based  on  average  weekly  earn- 
ings per  workers.  In  only  chemicals 
was  the  average  weekly  wage, 
$124.08,  higher.  In  all  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  average  weekly 
wage  was  $88.51  in  1966,  or  approxi- 
mately $34.00  less  than  the  amount 
received  by  paper  workers.  Besides 
its  relatively  high  basic  wage  rate, 
the  paper  industry  enjoyed  relatively 
stable  employment  throughout  the 
year;  e.g.,  a  low  layoff  rate  of  only 
4  per  thousand  in  1966.  These  factors 
have  made  for  a  relatively  high  level 
of  average  weekly  earnings  per 
worker  in  recent  years.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn,  therefore,  that  2.7 
percent  of  North  Carolina's  manu- 
facturing labor  force  currently  works 
in  the  paper  industry,  but  receives 
more  than  3.4  percent  of  the  total 
manufacturing   payroll. 

Paper  manufacturing  has  an  im- 
portance to  North  Carolina  because 
it  is  a  growth  industry.  In  the  last 
five  years  alone  28  new  establish- 
ments, employing  more  than  1,000 
workers,  have  commenced  operations 
in  the  State.  Republic  Packaging 
Company  in  Conover  is  the  largest 
of  the  newly  added  firms,  with  the 
International  Paper  Company's  States- 
ville  plant  ranking  second.  Another 
establishment  which  merits  mention 
because  of  its  product,  is  the  Atlantic 
Envelope  Company,  Division  of  Na- 
tional Service  Industries  in  Charlotte, 
which  began  operations  in  February, 
1962.  This  was  the  first  envelope  man- 
ufacturer of  any  size  in  the  State. 

The  names  and  locations  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  paper  manufacturers 
in     North     Carolina     are:     Champion 


Papers,  Inc.,  in  Haywood  County; 
Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
(Ecusta  Paper  Division)  in  Transyl- 
vania County;  Riegel  Paper  Corpo- 
ration in  Columbus  County;  Weyer- 
haeuser Company  in  Martin  County; 
and  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Halifax  County- 
Employment  and  wage  data  for 
1966  for  the  various  segments  of 
the  State's  paper  industry  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  For  the  entire  paper  in- 
dustry, the  average  weekly  earnings 
per  worker  amounted  to  $121.25  dur- 
ing this  period.  Of  the  major  subdi- 
visions, paperboard  mills  paid  the 
highest  average;  namely,  $142.75. 
This  segment  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent   of    the    total    employment.    The 


paper  mills  division,  accounting  for 
slightly  over  40  percent  of  all  paper 
employment  and  44  percent  of  total 
wage  payments  in  paper,  was  next  in 
level  of  worker  earnings  with  a 
weekly  average  of  $131.56  in  1966. 

The  paperboard  containers  and 
boxes  division  had  a  somewhat  lower 
weekly  average  of  $97.25  per  worker, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  more  than 
$8.50  higher  than  the  $88.51  statewide 
average  for  all  manufacturing.  But 
the  paperboard  containers  and  boxes 
division  distinguishes  itself  by  being 
the  fastest  growing  segment:  during 
the  last  year  it  had  an  11.8  percent 
gain,  exceeding  that  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  which  showed  a 
6.8  percent  employment  advance. 


N.  C.   PAPER  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 


The  following  companies  are  those  with  facilities  in  North  Carolina  which 
are  reporting  employment  and  ivages  as  required  by  the  State's  Employ- 
ment Security  Law.  They  are  included  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Manual  as  "paper  and  allied  products"  companies.  More  specifically 
they  are  manufacturers  of  converted  paper  and  paperboard  products, 
paperboard  containers  and  boxes  and  building  papers,  and  include  paper, 
pulp  and  paperboard  mills. 

A.  B.  Capper,  Inc.   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Paper   Box  Co.,   Inc Burlington,  N.  C. 

Old   Dominion  Box   Co Lynchburg,  Va. 

E.  W.  Twitchell,  Inc Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Packaging    Inc Burlington,  N.  C. 

Oak  Folding  Cartons Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Champion    Papers,    Inc.    Hickory,  N.  C. 

Dixie    Container    Corp Morganton,  N.  C. 

Fair  Martin   Boxes  Inc. Concord,  N.  C. 

Jiffy   Manufacturing    Granite  Falls,  N.  C. 

Cellu  Products  Co Patterson,  N.  C. 

Graphic   Systems    Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Hickory  Paper  Box  Co Hickory,  N.  C. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co Conover,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Paper  Box  Co Hickory,  N.  C. 

Plastic  Packaging  .  . Hickory,  N.  C. 

Whisenant  Cone  Co Maiden,  N.  C. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp Boise,  Idaho 

Fidelity   Cartons   Inc Hickory,  N.  C. 

Gulf  States  Paper  Co Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Prtg.  &  Packaging  Inc Shelby,  N.  C. 

The   Baxter   Corp Patterson,  N.  J. 

Riegel   Paper   Corp Riegelwood,  N.  C. 

W.  Va.  Pulp  &  Paper  Co Manteo,  N.  C. 

The   Mead  Corporation    Durham,  N.  C. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Container  Corp.  of  America    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Clr   Mfg.,   Inc Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Belmont   Box   Co Belmont,  N.  C. 
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W.   Va.    Pulp   and    Paper    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Container  Co High   Point,  N.  C. 

High  Point  Paper  Box  High   Point,'  n!  C. 

Container    Corp    of    America      Chicago  3,  111. 

Southern    Paper   Tube   Co.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Elec.  Accounting  Corp.  ...      High  Point,  N.  C. 

Union  Camp   Corp .  .        Jamestown,  N.  C. 

Montgomery  Paper   Box  Co.    High   Point,  N.  C. 

Riegel    Paper   Corp.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Gem,   Inc.  Gibsonville,   N.   C. 

Cleveland   Container    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paramount  Paper  Prd High  Point,  N.  C. 

Crest   Labels,    Inc High  Point,  N.  C. 

Dixie   Container   Corp.  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Kraft  Converters  Inc High  Point,  N.  C. 

Ind.    Container   Corp.  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Albemarle  Paper  Co.      Richmond,  Va. 

Federal  Paper  Board  Co.  Richmond,  Va. 

Alton  Box  Board  Co Alton,  Illinois 

Slaughter  Bros.  Chip   Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 

Champion  Papers,  Inc Hamilton,  Ohio 

Federal  Paper  Board  Co.  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Textile  Paper  Products    Cedartown,  Ga. 

The  Mead  Corp.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Accurate   Fabricating  Co Statesville,  N.  C. 

Niemand  Industries       Statesville,  N.  C. 

International  Paper  Co Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Mead  Corp.,  Sylva.   Div.  Sylva,  N.  C. 

Old   Dominion   Box  Co Kinston,  N.  C. 

Kinston   Paper   Box  Co Kinston,  N.  C. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Etta  Paper  Box  Co Marion,  N.  C. 

Southern  Ind.,  Inc Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Paper  Board  Corp Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Pad  and  Paper  Co Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cherokee  Paper  Box   ...    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dixie  Tag  &  Label  Co Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charlotte  Pkg.  Corp Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stylecraft  Packaging        .  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Gill  Paper  Box  Co.    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Old  Dominion  Box  Co Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ballabox  Co.,  Inc.  Matthews,  N.  C. 

Riegel  Paper  Corp Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charlotte  Crystal  Co Charlotte,  N.  C. 

APCO  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Cahill  Co Hampton,  N.  H. 

Saint  Joe  Paper  Co.    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Natl.  Service  Ind.,  Inc Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Tar  Heel  Container  Corp.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chambers,  Inc Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Eastex  Packaging  Inc Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Star  Products,  Inc Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Crown  Box  Corp Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Pell  Paper  Box  Co Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Mid  State  Paper  Box   Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Paper  Mill  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Lady  Mary,  Inc Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Natl.  Paper  &  Cushioning  Co Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Natl.  Packaging  Products    Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Owens  Illinois,  Inc Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Real  Reel  Corp Rumford,  R.  I. 

G.  E.  Futrell  Chip  Co Denton,  N.  C. 

Smith  Paper  Box  Co.      Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chem. — Ecusta  Paper  Div Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C. 

Rock  City  Box  Co Marshville,  N.  C. 

Duro  Manufacturing    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

International  Paper  Co.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Shaver   Weaving  &   Co N.   Wilkesboro,   N.   C. 

Dri  Trans  Inc.    High  Point,  N.  C. 

Shamrock  Corp Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hickory  Supply  and  Paper  Co Hickory,  N.  C. 

Jiffy  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc Hillside,  N.  J. 

The  Fox  Paper  Co Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Union  Camp  Corp New  York,  N.  Y. 

Package  Products   Co.    Charlotte,  N.  C. 


ST.  JOE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
addition  to  all  types  of  new  industry 
moving  to  North  Carolina.  This  new 
plant  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  machinery 
available  for  making  corrugated  boxes 
and  offers  complete  design  and  engi- 
neering   services    to    its    customers. 

St.  Joe  also  has  been  building  up 
its  container  organization  so  that 
now  it  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
container  needs  of  virtually  every 
major  industrial  area  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

The  growth  of  this  dynamic  organi- 
zation is  in  keeping  with  the  original 
plans  of  Alfred  I.  duPont  who  started 
buying  woodlands  in  isolated  north- 
west Florida  in  the  1920's  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  that  area. 

A  good  share  of  the  income  from 
the  Alfred  I.  duPont  enterprises  that 
comprise  his  estate,  of  which  St.  Joe 
Paper  Company  is  a  part,  finds  its 
way  to  charitable  objectives.  These 
include  the  Nemours  Foundation, 
which  operates  a  hospital  for  crippled 
children  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Also  provided  for  is  assistance  to 
various  states  in  developing  their  pro- 
grams for  the  care  and  relief  of 
crippled  children. 

PACK   PRODUCTS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Diversification 

The  future  of  the  corporation  is 
bright.  Being  a  supplier  of  packagings 
to  so  many  industries,  statewide  and 
national  consumer  demand  growth 
assures  a  vitality  in  the  industry  to 
permit  expansion  within  present 
product  lines  from  sheer  volume 
alone.  The  family  of  the  National 
Packaging  Products  Corporation,  how- 
ever, is  not  content  to  grow  in  one 
direction  only.  Planning  is  underway 
for  major  diversifications  which  will 
lead  to  new  and  better  converted 
products.  Laminates  of  paper  and 
plastics,  special  combinations  of  tissue 
and  wadding  grades,  custom  emboss- 
ings, unique  converting  machinery,  all 
of  these  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
future  of  the  corporation's  growth. 

Most  important  to  the  potential  of 
the  corporation  is  management's 
insistence  on  sharing  of  company 
successes  with  all  employees.  A  tight- 
knit  organization  has  resulted  which 
has  kept  the  company's  goal  foremost, 
and  has  virtually  avoided  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  single  selfish  attitude  among 
the  employees.  Everyone  is  continual- 
ly aware  of  the  potential  which  exists 
and  is  anxious  to  share  in  it.  As  a 
result,  this  loyal,  dedicated  group 
of  people  has  developed  a  service  and 
quality  oriented  organization  which 
has  no  equal,  and  our  customers 
know   it. 
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State  Studies  Job  Shortage 

In  Medical  Service  Professions 


The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion is  in  the  midst  of  a  statewide 
survey  to  determine  shortage  occupa- 
tions in  the  medical  professions. 

The  study  is  the  result  of  a  meeting 
held  earlier  in  the  year  by  leading 
health  authorities  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  majority  of  medical  facilities 
in  North  Carolina  are  understaffed. 

Authorities  report  that  there  is  a 
growing  and  critical  need  for  trained 
medical  service  and  health  personnel 
in  North  Carolina.  It's  a  situation 
that  has  become  much  worse  in  the 
last  decade  because  an  expanding 
population  is  creating  a  demand  for 
more  and  more  services  from  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  public  and  private  health 
facilities. 

Advancing  technology  within  the 
medical  profession,  also,  is  creating 
occupations  which  never  existed  be- 
fore. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  is  con- 
tacting by  mail  and  by  personal  visit 
some  800  leading  medical  facilities, 
including  at  least  510  major  hospitals, 


nursing  and  rest  homes,  and  all  county 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

Some  800  physicians  and  dentists 
in  private  practice  will  also  be  con- 
tacted. 

In  the  survey  47  different  medical 
occupations  will  be  studied  and  the 
participating  agencies  will  be  asked 
about  their  current  job  shortages  as 
well  as  anticipated  needs  by  1970 
and  1973. 

The  study  is  being  taken  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  which  needs  this 
type  of  information  to  plan  training 
programs.  Results  of  the  survey  will 
also  be  used  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  to  initiate  fed- 
eral-state training  projects  and  to  aid 
employers  in  recruitment  and  training 
programs. 

A  severe  shortage  exists  today 
among  nurses,  nurse  aides,  laboratory 
workers,  dental  assistants,  and  medi- 
cal technicians  of  all  kinds.  Most 
major  hospitals  and  various  medical 
associations  promote  and  conduct  job 
training.  Also,  a  number  of  projects 
have  been  started  with  federal  funds 


GOVERNOR  MOORE  HONORS  HANDICAPPED 


The  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  in 
March  held  its  annual  awards  cere- 
mony and  honored  the  State's  out- 
standing handicapped  worker  for 
1966. 

Named  to  receive  the  Committee's 
top  award  was  Hugh  C.  Winslow,  a 
farmer  and  businessman  from  Green- 
ville, who  regained  his  power  of 
speech  after  throat  surgery  rendered 
him  unable  to  talk. 

Governor  Dan  Moore  made  the  ci- 
tation in  the  House  chambers  of  the 
capitol  in  Raleigh.  According  to  the 
citation,  Winslow  entered  a  speech 
class  in  Chapel  Hill  after  his  opera- 
tion last  summer  and  in  just  six  weeks 
learned  to  speak  again.  The  class  was 
taught  by  Wilton  Barnes  of  Lumber- 
ton,  a  laryngectomy  patient. 


Because  of  Winslow's  rapid  speech 
development,  he  was  selected  to  at- 
tend the  International  Association  of 
Laryngectomees  Voice  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1966  and 
was  one  of  seven  selected  to  teach  at 
the  conference. 

Winslow  is  also  a  volunteer  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  teach- 
ing classes  for  laryngectomees  in  sev- 
eral places  in  North  Carolina,  and  was 
honored  last  year  by  the  Society  as 
Volunteer  of  the  Year. 

He  was  unanimously  selected  by  the 
Committee's  awards  group  to  receive 
the  1966  citation. 

Also  honored  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  was  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Gold- 
ner,  chief  resident  of  orthopaedic 
surgery  at  Duke   Medical   Center,  as 

(See  HANDICAPPED,  page  41) 


to  offer  health  service  training  in 
community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes. 

But  the  need  for  medical  workers 
has  overrun  the  supply  of  qualified 
personnel. 

In  the  survey  hospitals,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  asked  their  present  patient 
capacity  and  if  any  new  construction 
or  expansion  is  planned.  They  will  be 
asked  their  present  employment,  ex- 
cluding trainees,  in  approximately 
20  occupations,  and  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  these  occupations. 
Hospitals  will  be  asked  to  list  the 
vacancies  in  each  of  the  occupations, 
and  the  number  of  workers  expected 
to  be  needed  for  expansion  of  services 
in  each  occupation  during  the  next 
three-year  period.  They  will  also  be 
asked  the  number  of  additional  work- 
ers anticipated  during  the  following 
six-year  period. 

Local  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments will  be  asked  essentially  the 
same  types  of  questions,  including  in- 
formation on  on-the-job  training. 

Officials  of  the  Commission's  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  Re- 
search expect  the  survey  to  last  about 
three  months. 

Quarterly  Reports 
Wrong  Doctor 
Patient  Ratio 

The  previous  issue  of  the  ESC 
Quarterly,  which  featured  medical 
occupations  in  North  Carolina,  stated 
that  the  doctor-population  ratio  in 
North  Carolina  is  approximately  one 
to  10,000. 

This  was  in  error.  The  proper  ratio 
is   one  to    1,000. 

The  typographical  mistake,  which 
was  contained  in  an  article  submitted 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  then 
President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society,  passed  unobserved 
through  several  readings  before  the 
final  publication. 

The  medical  professions  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  however,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  magazines  ever 
published  by  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission,  and  Dr.  Paschal's 
article  was  one  of  many  graciously 
prepared  by  leading  health  authorities 
in  North  Carolina. 

Many  additional  requests  for  the 
edition  were  honored,  and  the  agency, 
of  course,  appreciates  the  help  given 
us  during  the  publication  of  the  maga- 
zine by  health  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 
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By  Tom  Rhyne 
Regional  Forester,   N.   C.   Department   of   Conservation    and   Development 


The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development's  Division  of  Fores- 
try has  a  number  of  service  programs 
directed  toward  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  development  of  forest  re- 
sources on  private  lands.  The  North 
Carolina  Forest  Service  works  very 
closely  with  many  landowners,  includ- 
ing the  paper  companies.  The  mutual 
assistance  helps  each  party  achieve  its 
goals  by  developing  and  protecting 
the  private  lands.  Improving  the 
quality  of  protection  and  the  quality 
of  management  on  small  holdings  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  N.  C.  Forest 
Service.  Many  of  the  companies  see 
a  need  to  assist  their  small  woodland 
neighbors  in  the  improvement  of  their 
lands  and  they  contribute  greatly 
toward  this.  There  are  many  cases 
where  direct  cooperative  action  occurs. 
This  is  illustrated  in  several  areas, 
forest  nursery  work,  forest  pest  con- 
trol, forest  fire  protection,  forest 
management  work  and  other  areas. 

Forest  Nursery  Work 

Reforestation  is  a  very  demanding 
part  of  forest  management  activities, 
as  planting  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  better  stands.  This  is 
another  field  in  which  the  paper  com- 
pany land  managers  work  very  closely 
with  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Forestry. 

The  North  Carolina  Forest  Service 
is  charged  by  law  with  the  production 
at  cost  of  forest  seedlings  for  the 
use  of  forest  landowners  throughout 
the  State.  As  the  pulp  companies  are 
among  the  most  active  participants 
in  the  reforestation  program,  they 
spend  a  very  considerable  part  of 
their  time  and  efforts  along  these 
lines. 

Many  of  the  seedlings  on  paper 
|  company  lands  are  raised  from  seed 
[by  employees  of  the  various  com- 
panies. Most  of  the  seed  (usually 
I  pine)  are  extracted  from  pine  cones 
i  collected  in  the  early  fall  before  the 
|  matured  seed  falls  from  the  cones. 
Many  of  these  cones  are  collected 
from  selected  stands  of  better  quality 
trees   in   seed   production   areas,    and 


shipped  to  the  N.  C.  Forest  Service 
Nurseries.  Trees  grow  best  in  their 
native  habitat,  therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able to  collect  seed  for  seedlings  in 
the  general  area  where  the  seedlings 
will  be  planted. 

The  pine  cones  collected  by  several 
paper  companies  are  dried  and  the 
seed  extracted  from  the  cones  at 
the  North  Carolina  Forest  Service 
Claridge  Nursery,  Goldsboro.  These 
seeds  are  kept  separate  by  company 
and  "lot"  as  the  land  manager  desires. 
Last  fall  the  specialized  equipment  at 


the  nursery  extracted  18,000-19,000 
pounds  of  seed  from  about  15,000 
bushels  of  cones.  Most  of  this  seed 
was  planted  in  nursery  beds  at  the 
Claridge  Nursery.  Next  planting  sea- 
son, 13  million  one-year-old  pine 
seedlings  will  be  ready  for  planting  by 
the  paper  company  employees  who 
collected  the  cones.  The  production  for 
the  various  paper  companies  is  cur- 
rently 60  percent  of  the  production  at 
Claridge  Nursery. 

Once    the    seedlings    have    stopped 
growth   for   the   winter   they   can    be 


A  Forest  Service  nurseryman  examines  pine  seedlings  at  Claridge  Nursery, 
Goldsboro.  By  next  planting  season,  13  million  one-year-old  pines  will  be 
ready    for    planting    by    the    paper    companies. 
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lifted  from  the  seed  bed  and  bundled 
for  shipment  or  pickup  by  the  com- 
pany contracting  for  this  particular 
"lot"  of  trees.  The  trees  are  made 
available  on  a  planned  scheduled  to 
allow  the  planting  to  be  done  con- 
veniently by  the  company  planting 
crews.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  late  in  the  spring,  after  growing 
season  has  started.  When  this  is  done, 
the  seedlings  must  be  kept  in  cold 
storage  at  the  tree  nursery.  This  pre- 
vents growth  on  the  young  trees  be- 
fore they  are  planted  at  a  permanent 
location.  The  planting  crews  will  then 
be  able  to  work  conveniently,  getting 
the  trees  from  the  nursery  in  bundles, 
at  any  time  they  wish  to  plant. 


WINKWORTH 

Ralph  C.  Winkworth  became  State 
Forester  in  July  1966.  He  was  first 
employed  by  the  North  Carolina  For- 
est Service  in  1948  as  a  District  For- 
ester in  New  Bern  where  he  served 
for  five  years.  Later,  holding  positions 
as  Management  Forester  and  Pre- 
vention Forester,  he  had  statewide 
responsibility.  From  the  position  of 
Regional  Forester  (East)  which  he 
held  for  eleven  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Forester. 

He  was  a  1941  General  Forestry 
graduate  of  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University 
and  he  took  engineering  work  at  Syra- 
cuse University  following  three  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Since  1945  he 
has  maintained  active  participation 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  holding  three 
command  positions.  He  is  currently 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  School,  Raleigh.  He  has  been 
employed  by  Frost  Lumber  Industries, 
Nacogdoches,  Texas,  and  Solvay 
Process  Division  of  Allied  Chemical 
Company. 

Being  very  active  in  the  Appala- 
chian Section  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  section  in  1961,  he  has  also  been 
vice-chairman  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  In  1957  he  re- 
ceived the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters' Award  as  the  Outstanding 
Young  Forester. 


"Direct  seedling,"  another  method 
of  reforestation,  is  often  used.  For 
this  practice,  the  seed,  when  ex- 
tracted, are  treated  and  placed  in 
chemicals  to  prevent  rodent  and  insect 
damage  when  distributed  at  the  forest 
planting  site.  These  seed  will  be  avail- 
able to  direct  seed  specially  prepared 
forest  areas  at  any  time  the  company 
desires.  Last  year  1200  pounds  of 
seed  were  handled  in  this  manner  at 
Claridge  Nursery. 

To  encourage  landowners  to  plant 
trees  in  certain  counties,  paper  com- 
panies make  additional  seedlings 
available.  An  owner  can  purchase 
seedlings  and  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  free  seedlings  by  a  paper 
company.  The  company  conservation 
forester  often  handles  this,  or  it  is 
handled  on  the  seedling  application, 
and  the  seedlings  are  delivered  by  the 
N.  C.  Forest  Service  Nursery.  These 
programs  are  given  considerable  pub- 
licity and  coordinated  through  the 
Forest  Service. 

Forest  Fire  Protection 

The  spectacular  destructive  agent  in 
the  forest  is  fire.  Adequate  fire  pro- 
tection is  important  when  any  land- 
owner  makes   an   investment  for  de- 


velopment of  the  woodlands  or  im- 
provement of  the  timber  stands.  The 
N.  C-  Forest  Service  lookout  towers, 
150  in  the  state,  provide  quick,  accu- 
rate detection  and  location  of  fires  as 
they  occur.  To  speed  the  process  of 
locating  fires  the  lookout  towers  are 
connected  by  a  Forest  Service  radio, 
allowing  instant  communications  be- 
tween towers  to  locate  a  "smoke." 

Once  a  "smoke"  has  been  located  by 
the  tower  operator,  the  location  is  re- 
layed by  radio  to  a  ranger  in  a  radio 
equipped  truck  who  leaves  immedi- 
ately to  check  the  fire.  This  check  will 
consist  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  first  is  a  legal  fire  or  a  wild  fire. 
In  the  case  of  a  legal  fire  the  ranger 
would  inform  the  tower  and  talk  with 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  fire,  mak- 
ing certain  the  fire  would  not  escape 
to  the  woods.  In  the  case  of  a  wild 
fire  the  ranger  would  control  the  fire 
with  tools  and  equipment  on  his  truck. 
If  this  were  impossible,  he  would  de- 
termine the  fire  suppression  force 
needed  and  request  by  radio  all  the 
men  and  equipment  he  would  need, 
then  begin  immediately  to  scout  the 
area  or   suppress  the  fire. 

Many  landowners  have  employees 
who  work  very  closely  with  our  rang- 


Forest  pests  are  often  unnoticed  by  landowners  until  they  have  already  done 
extensive  damage  to  the  forest.  Here,  tests  are  being  installed  for  control  of 
Pales   Weevil   on    Riegel's   Waecamaw    Forest;   area    being    reforested    by    planting. 


Training  school  activities  include  a  field  exercise  using  specialized  equipment 
on  fire  problems.  A  "portable  bridge"  (Left  Center)  offers  access  across  canals 
for    crawler    tractors. 
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Here's    a    typical     plantation     being     prepared     to     take    pine     seedlings,     in     this 
case  the  property  is  held   by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company,   Dover   Pocosin. 


A  forest  tree  plantation  on  an  abandoned  farm  in  the  Piedmont.  The  State 
Forest  Service  has  a  number  of  programs  directed  toward  protection,  management 
and    development    of    resources    on    private    land. 


Sometimes  serious  problems  arise  regarding  forest  pests.  Here  foresters  examine 
recently  planted  pine  seedlings  killed  by  Pales  Weevil  in  Waccamaw  Forest, 
Riegel    Paper    Corporation    lands. 


ers  assisting  in  fire  suppression.  Many 
of  the  paper  companies  have  trucks 
radio  equipped  on  the  Forest  Service 
radio  frequency.  Those  not  on  this 
frequency  have  communication  ties 
with  the  local  lookout  towers.  The 
company  rangers  and  workers  have  a 
great  interest  in  wild  fire,  "checking 
smokes"  when  they  occur  close  to 
company  lands  or  their  work  location. 
This  assists  in  speeding  up  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  begin  fire  suppression, 
thus   reducing   the   losses. 

The  forest  rangers  and  other  pri- 
vately employed  rangers  function  as 
one  organization  when  suppressing  a 
wild  fire.  This  is  very  important  to 
obtain  the  maximum  effort  from  the 
group  working  on  the  fire. 

When  the  woods  burning  conditions 
become  extreme  and  any  fire  has  the 
potential  to  spread  rapidly  and  cause 
serious  acreage  loss  and  damage,  the 
Forest  Service  crews  and  the  other 
landowner  crews  must  be  immediately 
available  to  suppress  wild  fires.  On 
days  like  this  a  large  fire  suppression 
organization  can  build  up  very 
quickly.  These  men  and  equipment 
will  function  as  one  organization  to 
suppress  the  fire.  The  suppression 
crews  are  strategically  placed  around 
the  fire  to  protect  the  endangered 
areas.  In  order  for  this  group  to  come 
together  and  work  as  one  organi- 
zation, each  individual  must  be 
thoroughly  trained. 

Training  with  the  N.  C.  Forest 
Service  is  a  never  ending  task.  As 
new  methods  are  developed,  new 
equipment  built,  new  personnel  em- 
ployed, training  must  be  updated  and 
repeated.  In  all  fire  training  efforts 
the  Forest  Service  works  very  closely 
with  the  paper  companies,  lumber 
companies  and  other  landowners  who 
have  men  and  equipment  used  in  fire 
suppression.  Working  together  on  fire 
suppression  requires  training  together 
when  there  is  time  for  instruction  and 
time  to  make  errors.  Training  usually 
is  done  by  each  of  the  four  regions. 
Below  the  regional  level  training  is 
carried  out  in  each  of  the  13  districts 
and  in  the  counties  where  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  largest  of  our  fire  training 
schools  is  held  at  Kinston,  Region  I 
Headquarters.  The  largest  number  of 
men  from  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
cooperating  agencies  work  in  the 
Coastal  Plain,  consequently,  this  is 
our  largest  training  school.  The  latest 
techniques  of  using  crawler  tractors 
and  of  coordinating  the  aerial  de- 
livery operation  with  ground  forces 
have  received  most  recent  emphasis. 
This  is  an  annual  training  school- 
Each  year  about  225  persons  attend 
of  which  about  one-third  are  em- 
ployees of  cooperators,  such  as  paper 
companies,  lumber  companies,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
N.  C.  State  Parks  and  others.  Train- 
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ing  is  then  carried  into  the  districts 
in  order  to  have  smaller  groups,  more 
localized  training  and  closer  coordi- 
nation between  the  men  who  will  work 
together  in  a  local  fire  situation.  All 
of  the  groups  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  training  efforts  as  this  is 
vital  to  our  efficient  wild  fire  sup- 
pression. 

Forest  Pest  Control 

Forest  pests  are  often  unnoticed 
by  landowners  until  they  have  already 
done  extensive  damage  to  the  forest- 
In  order  to  recognize  pest  outbreaks 
before  they  are  built  up  to  serious 
proportions,  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
several  years  ago,  originated  a  forest 
pest  detection  and  reporting  system. 
As  many  foresters  and  forest  workers 
as  possible  were  asked  to  join  in  a 
system  in  which  they  would  report 
their  observations  of  pest  outbreaks 
monthly  to  the  Division's  Raleigh 
Office.  Many  foresters  from  the  pulp- 
wood  industry  throughout  the  State 
responded  and  have  been  participating 
in  this  survey  and  reporting  system 
for  the  past  several  years.  These  re- 
ports are  assembled  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  then  released  in  the  form  of 
a  newsletter  and  sent  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  throughout  the  State. 

The  control  of  forest  insect  and 
tree  diseases  is  a  very  technical  and 
specialized  field.  Research  in  this  area 
has  gained  momentum  since  World 
War  II  and  at  the  present  time,  many 
studies  are  being  carried  out  on  these 
problems.  There  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem of  getting  this  new  research  in- 
formation disseminated  to  the  practic- 
ing foresters  in  the  field.  There  are 
many  details  to  getting  this  infor- 
mation put  into  practical  application 
in  the  forests  in  combatting  pests. 
The  Pest  Control  Branch  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  considers  this  to  be 
one  of  their  main  jobs — making  this 
new  technical  information  available 
to  the  landowners  of  forest  land  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sometimes  serious  problems  arise 
regarding  forest  pests  where  satis- 
factory answers  are  not  known  to 
solve  the  problems.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, the  Division  is  always  glad  to 
work  with  any  landowner  to  help 
solve  such  problems.  As  an  example 
of  this  type  of  cooperation,  Riegel 
Paper  Corporation  has  been,  for  the 
past  several  years,  losing  many  of  its 
newly  planted  pine  seedlings  to  an  in- 
sect, the  pales  weevil.  After  three 
years  of  testing  different  insecticides 
and  methods  of  application,  an  answer 
was  found  to  prevent  serious  damage 
from  the  pales  weevil.  Not  only  will 
this  cooperative  venture  help  Riegel 
Paper  Corporation,  but  it  will  also 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  other  pulp 
and  paper  companies  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  who  are  practicing  the  same 


type  of  land  management  as  Riegel. 

Forestry  Summer  Camp 

Each     year     a     Forestry     Summer 


Camp  is  held  for  selected  boys  taking 
Vocational  Agriculture.  The  member 
companies  in  the  Southern  Pulpwood 
Conservation     Association     and     the 


Forest  management  at  work.  Left  foreground  shows  cutting  to 
seed  trees.  On  the  right  plantations  of  pine  actually  too  small  to  be 
observed   in   the   picture. 


Here's  an  aerial  photo  of  Claridge  Nursery  in  Goldsboro,  showing  the 
nursery  buildings  and  seed  beds  of  Loblolly  pine  seedlings.  Seed 
orchards  are  established  after  selecting  superior  trees  of  several 
species. 
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Pine    trees    by    the    thousand.    After    seedlings    have    stopped    growth    for    the 
winter,  they   are    lifted   from   the   seed    beds   and    bundled    for   shipment. 
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A  smoke  column  in  Washington  County.  Once  the  fire  is  located  by 
the  lookout  tower  operator,  a  ranger  is  dispatched  to  the  site 
immediately. 


#;.'. 


A  contract  helicopter  prepares  to  spray  chemicals  to  control  Pales 
Weevils  in  Waccamaw  Forest.  Aerial  tankers  (below)  are  loaded  with  fire 
retardant  at  a  recent  Forest  Service  fire  fighting  school. 


North  Carolina  Forest  Service  make 
the  camp  possible.  Foresters  of  the 
sponsoring  companies  working  with 
the  North  Carolina  Forest  Service 
select  the  campers.  The  program  is 
worked  out  by  representatives  of  the 
sponsors,  attempting  to  provide  the 
best  possible  training  and  facilities. 
Practice  Skills 

The  camp  was  held  in  the  mountains 
at  Camp  Hope,  Haywood  County,  last 
year,  with  98  campers  taking  part  in 
the  training  and  recreation.  Twenty- 
six  foresters  and  rangers  from  the 
paper  companies  and  the  N.  C.  Forest 
Service  served  as  instructors  and 
counselors  for  the  boys.  Training  was 
provided  in  tree  identification,  forest 
mangement,  tree  estimating,  pest  con- 
trol, fire  control  and  forest  utilization- 
The  boys  get  class  room  instruction 
in  the  various  forestry  subjects.  Later 
they  have  a  chance  to  actually  prac- 
tice the  skills  and  subjects  they  have 
been  taught  in  nearby  woodland.  At 
some  time  during  the  week,  a  field 
trip  is  planned  to  a  paper  mill  or 
other  forestry  installation. 

Next  year  the  camp  will  be  held 
near  Manteo.  The  use  of  various 
camps  over  the  State  allows  moving 
from  the  Coastal  Plain,  to  the  Pied- 
mont, to  the  mountains — a  different 
location  and  forest  situation  each 
year.  This  serves  the  purpose  well  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  departments, 
the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Association,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Forestry  Division. 

Pine  Nurseries 

The  N  C.  Forest  Service  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cooperative  Tree  Im- 
provement Program  sponsored  by  N. 
C.  State  University.  After  carefully 
selecting  the  necessary  superior  trees 
of  several  species,  seed  orchards  have 
been  established.  We  now  have  on 
Edwards  Nursery,  white  pine,  short- 
leaf  pine,  and  Virginia  pine;  on 
Claridge  Nursery  loblolly  pine;  and 
on  Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest  a  long 
leaf  pine  orchard.  Seedlings  grown 
from  these  superior  seed  sources 
should  soon  become  a  valuable  part  of 
the   state's  forest  resource. 

The  more  important  cooperative  un- 
dertakings have  been  discussed  in 
some  detail.  There  are  other  coopera- 
tive efforts,  such  as  working  together 
for  the  establishment  and  recognition 
of  "Tree  Farms"  and  working  to- 
gether on  forest  management  demon- 
strations to  better  inform  the  small 
private  landowner.  Other  education- 
al activities,  and  county  fairs  are 
often  combination  efforts  between  the 
Forest    Service    and    companies. 

All  the  landowners  in  the  state  have 
benefitted  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  N.  C.  Forest  Service  and  the 
pulp  companies,  striving  to  establish 
an  improved  forest  economy. 
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Owens-Illinois  Supplies  Corrugated 
Goods  To  Tarheel  Manufacturers 


Corrugated  containers  are  the 
workhorses  of  today's  multimillion 
dollar  packaging  industry.  Each  year 
millions  of  tons  of  products  ranging 
in  size  from  a  package  of  cigarettes 
to  heavy  machinery  and  household 
appliances  are  shipped  via  all  means 
of  transportation  in  corrugated  boxes. 

From  its  first  use  in  1874  as 
protective  packing  around  bottles  and 
jars,  corrugated  board  has  grown  to 
a  major  international  commodity. 

In  1966  total  corrugated  board 
usage  will  amount  to  nearly  160 
billion  square  feet,  an  increase  of 
63.9  percent  over  the  1956  figure  of 
97.6  billion  square  feet. 

The  southeastern  U.  S.,  with  esti- 
mated usage  of  17.5  billion  square 
feet  in  1966,  shows  a  96  percent 
increase  during  the  same  10-year 
period.  Annual  national  increase  is 
five  percent,  while  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  Southeast  is  seven  per- 
cent. 

The  per  capita  usage  of  corrugated 
board  climbed  from  87  square  feet 
in  1923  to  762  square  feet  in  1965, 
yet  another  indication  of  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  industry. 

Corrugated  board  is  manufactured 
by  combining  "corrugating  medium" 
and  "linerboard"  on  a  block-long 
machine  called  a  "corrugator."  The 
machine  presses  the  familiar  wave- 
like corrugation  flutes  into  the 
medium  then  combines  the  fluted 
medium  with  sheets  of  liner,  forming 
what  is  known  as  "single-wall"  cor- 
rugated board. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  flutes 
—"A,"  "B,"  "C,"  and  "E.»  Each  has 
characteristics  which  make  it  suitable 
for   certain   kinds  of  packaging  jobs. 


In  addition,  layers  of  corrugated 
board,  with  different  kinds  of  flutes, 
may  be  combined  to  form  "double- 
wall"  or  "triple  wall"  corrugated 
board  for  heavy  packaging  jobs. 

As  the  corrugated  board  comes  off 
the  corrugator  in  a  steady  sheet, 
special  attachments  trim  it  to  desired 
width,  score  it  for  folding  and  cut  it 
to  pre-determined  lengths.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  construction  of  cor- 
rugated  containers. 

The  box  "blanks"  next  go  to  a 
"printer-slotter"  department  where 
graphic  designs  are  applied  in  up  to 
four  colors  at  a  time  and  slots  are 
cut  into  the  blanks  forming  the  box 
flaps. 


The  final  step  in  box  construction 
is  achieved  when  the  printed  and 
slotted  blanks  go  through  the  finish- 
ing department  where  a  "manu- 
facturer's joint"  is  added  by  gluing, 
taping  or  stitching  with  wire  staples. 
The  end  result  is  a  finished  box,  in 
"collapsed"  form,  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  customer  who  will  set  it  up, 
fill  and  seal  it,  then  ship  it  to  its  final 
destination. 

The  different  types  of  corrugated 
board  also  find  much  use  in  combi- 
nation with  other  packaging  materials 
such  as  wood  and  plastic  and  as  inner 
packing  components  in  situations 
where  special  product  protection  is 
required. 

Among  North  Carolina's  leading 
producers  of  corrugated  containers  is 
the  Salisbury  box  plant  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois,  Inc.,  Forest  Products  Di- 
vision. Built  in  1954,  the  160,000 
square  foot  plant  is  equipped  with  an 
87-inch  wide  corrugator  which  pro- 
duces A,  B  and  C  flute  corrugated 
board  in  a  variety  of  weights  and 
flute  combinations. 

The  Salisbury  plant  employs  ap- 
proximately 200  persons  and  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  plant's  sales  terri- 
tory includes  most  of  North  Carolina 
and  parts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

A  great  deal  of  Salisbury's  pro- 
duction goes  to  supply  shipping  boxes 
for  the  furniture  and  textile  indus- 
tries located  within  the  plant's  sales 
territory.  Boxes  are  made  for  all 
types  of  furniture,  including  cabinets 
for  radio  and  television  receivers, 
household  furniture  and  commercial 
furniture. 

Both  natural  fibre  and  synthetic 
fibre  textile  manufacturers  use  Owens- 
Illinois  boxes  to  ship  and  store  fibres, 
yarn  and  finished  textiles  and  textile 
goods.  Some  of  the  largest  containers 


Heart  of  a  modern  box  plant  is  the  block-long  corrugator  on  which  rolls  of  containerboard 
are  combined  into  corrugated  board  up  to  87  inches  wide  at  speeds  of  up  to  700  feet 
per  minute.   Each  roll  of  containerboard  weighs  more  than  two  tons. 
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conjunction  with  its  woodlands  and 
mills  and  is  currently  constructing  a 
sugar  mill  and  refining  facility  in 
the  Bahamas. 

The  Forest  Products  Division  is 
one  of  five  operating  divisions  of 
Owens-Illinois,    Inc. 
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Boxes  for  every  use  and  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  produced  at  Owens-Illinois.  This 
is  an  example  of  one  style  box  used  for 
packaging. 


Headquartered  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Owens-Illinois  is  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  industrial  corporations  and  is 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  glass, 
plastic  and  paper-based  packaging 
materials.  The  Company's  glass  prod- 
ucts range  from  laboratory  glassware 
to  television  picture  bulbs  to  beverage 
bottles  and  the  famous  Libbey  brand 
tableware. 


This  is  the  business  end  of  a  large  printer-slotter  at  Owens-Illinois  This  equipment 
prints  box  blanks  in  as  many  as  four  colors  simultaneously  and  cuts  slots  which 
form    box    closing    flaps. 


made  at  Salisbury  hold  500  pounds  of 
yarn.  Others  are  up  to  15  feet  long 
and  hold  finished,  rolled  carpets. 

Owens-Illinois'  Forest  Products  Di- 
vision is  a  major  producer  of  corru- 
gated and  solid  fibre  containers, 
plastic  and  multiwall  paper  shipping 
bags,  spiral  wound  composite  fibre 
cans  for  motor  oil,  citrus  concentrates 
and  a  variety  of  household  items,  mill 


chemical  by-products  and  plywood. 

The  division  operates  20  corrugated 
box  plants  throughout  the  country, 
one  bag  plant,  five  containerboard 
mills,  four  fibre  can  plants,  one  ply- 
wood plant  and  more  than  one  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  woodlands 
in  seven  states  and  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands. In  addition,  the  division  oper- 
ates    three     short-line     railroads     in 


These  machines  perforate,  slot,  print  and  cut  boxes  to  be  folded  and  delivered. 
Heart  of  a  modern  box  plant  is  the  block-long  corrugator  on  which  rolls  of  container- 
board   are   combined    into   corrugated    board    up   to    87    inches   wide. 


How  to  make 
your  money  grow 

One  way:  Plant  it  in  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds.  Every  $75  you  invest 
today  becomes  $100  in  seven 
years.  And  all  the  while  you 
know  you're  "doing  something" 
to  help  keep  America  strong  and 
free.  America  depends  on  Amer- 
icans— like  you! 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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American  Paper  Products  Co. 


DAVID  COOPER,   President 


The  American  Paper  Products  Com- 
pany was  set  up  in  early  1940  at 
Greensboro  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  furnishing  paper  tubes  to  the  local 
textile  industry. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
considerable  growth.  Although  the 
major  portion  of  the  production  out- 
put is  used  in  the  various  textile  and 
allied  trades,  an  increasing  proportion 
is  now  being  furnished  to  the  carpet, 
paper  mill,  and  advertising  companies. 
Paper  tubes  are  used  as  both  the 
center  core  for  rolling  materials  of 
all  kinds,  from  cloth  of  different 
textures  to  paper,  plastic,  and  rub- 
berized products,  and  as  an  outer 
tube  for  packaging  items  ranging 
from  blueprints,  calendars,  and  other 
advertising  materials  to  shipping  in- 
dustrial items  such  as  steel  rods,  and 
weather   stripping. 

The  range  of  paper  tubes  made 
vary  from  extremely  small  tubes, 
as  used  in  the  tape  and  allied  indus- 
tries, all  the  way  to  the  other  extreme 
of  long  tubes  utilized  in  the  carpet 
industry  or  in  shipping  items  used 
for  industrial  packaging. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  paper  tubes  are 
bulky  items,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  limit,  to  a  great  extent,  deliveries 
to  a  pint  within  250  miles  of  Greens- 
boro. However,  shipments  of  paper 
tubes  are  made  throughout  the  South- 


east, servicing  accounts  that  have 
been  customers  for  many  years.  Most 
orders  received  are  for  prompt  de- 
liveries, as  storage  space  for  such  a 
bulky  item  is  usually  at  a  premium. 
Being  centrally  located  at  Greens- 
boro, more  effective  service  was 
reached  by  making  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  deliveries  with  their  own 
fleet  of  trucks. 

In  1957  a  new  plant  was  built  on 
Riverdale  Drive  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  Greensboro,  on  a  six-acre 
lot  to  accommodate  increasing  pro- 
duction, with  plans  for  further  ex- 
pansion being  looked  into  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Raw  materials  are  received 
by  both  rail  and  truck  on  docking 
facilities  built  to  accommodate  easier 
flow  of  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

David  Cooper  is  President  of  the 
company  with  B.  J.  Arrowood  as  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Excellent  employee 
relationship  is  maintained  with  fringe 
benefits,  including  pension  plan, 
major  medical  hospitalization  and  life 
insurance,  paid  vacation  and  holidays. 
The  company  believes  these  are  right- 
fully earned. 

The  machinery  is  completely  auto- 
matic and  is  built  to  company  speci- 
fications. Operators  of  these  machines, 
unskilled  at  the  start  of  their  employ- 
ment, are  individually  trained. 


B.  A.  ARROWOOD 
General  Manager 

Our  list  of  customers  today  reads 
as  a  Who's  Who  of  North  Carolina 
industry,  but  as  in  the  case  for  most 
paper  converting  items,  this  is  a  very 
competitive  field.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  evolve  a  combination  of 
continued  interest  in  the  customer, 
seeing  to  it  that  every  order  was  de- 
livered as  specified  and  exactly  when 
required.  Prompt,  efficient  delivery 
is  of  prime  importance. 

American  Paper  Products  Company 
is  glad  to  be  part  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  by  all  the  different  indus- 
tries in  North  Carolina  and  hopes  to 
continue  to  share  in  that  growth. 


American    Paper   Products   Company   in   Greensboro   was   established   early   in    1940.   In    1957   a   new   plant  was   built  on    Riverdale   Drive   in   the 
southeastern   section   ot   the   city   on    a    six    acre    lot   to   accommodate    increasing    production    and    further    expansion    is    anticipated. 
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AWARD  WINNING  ASHEBORO  PLANT 
PRODUCES  WIDE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
RIGID  AND  SET  UP  PAPER  BOXES 


MY   ■ 


Mid-State  Paper  Box  Company,  Inc., 
was  formed  in  1939  by  a  group  of 
interested  citizens  and  prospective 
customers.  Today  it  is  headed  by  its 
president,   W.   M-  Watts. 

The  firm  has  shown  steady  growth 
over  the  years.  In  1964  it  expanded 
its  boxmaking  facilities  by  adding 
another  product  line.  This  operation 
is  currently  in  a  building  formerly 
occupied  by  VunCannon  Hosiery  Mills 
of  Asheboro.  This  plant  and  the  main 
plant  on  North  Park  Street  comprise 
the  firm's  Asheboro  operations.  Cen- 
tral offices  are  located  at  the  North 
Park  Street  facility. 

Continuing  to  grow  with  the  com- 
munity and  attempting  to  serve  its 
many  friends  and  customers  with 
their  packaging  requirements,  Mid- 
State  Paper  Box  Company  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  plant  in  Siler  City, 
N.  C.  With  this  multi-unit  complex, 
Mid-State  can  continue  to  supply 
these  customers  with  daily  delivery 
of  their  packaging  needs. 

In  February  1965,  Mid-State  Paper 
Box  Company  purchased  the  High 
Point  Paper  Box  Company  and  its 
subsidiary  plant  in  Thomasville-  The 
acquisition  of  these  new  facilities  not 
only  gives  Mid-State  additional  pro- 
duction capacity  in  the  rigid  set-up 
box    field   but   an    additional    product 


line  in  the  folding  box  field,  with  these 
newly  acquired  facilities  located  in 
the  Thomasville  plant. 

Currently,  the  firm  produces  a  wide 
and  assorted  range  of  paper  boxes, 
both  rigid  and  set-up  and  folding  at 
the  five  company  plants.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  on  "modernization 
and  mechanization"  of  its  plants'  fa- 
cilities. Skillful  operators  produce 
many  boxes,  perhaps  as  many  as  100 
million  annually.  Strict  attention  is 
given  to  quality  and  the  firm  receives 
many  unsolicited  compliments  on 
its  boxes  from  department  stores 
throughout  the  country  who  purchase 
local  products  packed  in  Mid-State 
boxes. 

A  good  deal  of  research  and  de- 
velopment cost  is  devoted  to  improv- 
ing current  packages  as  well  as 
developing  new  ones.  The  management 
recognizes  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying its  customers  with  a  set-up 
box,  designed  especially  to  package 
his  product,  that  will  enhance  its 
value,  have  an  appealing  appearance 
and  offer  protection  to  withstand 
handling  and  shipping  and  to  prevent 
soilage.  The  added  decoration  is  a 
display  feature  of  these  custom-built 
boxes  which  gives  the  product  greater 
point-of-sale    value. 

Using       paper       board       materials 


shipped  into  the  local  plant  from  the 
various  mills  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  combining  this  to  the 
outside  paper  cover  by  means  of  a 
liquid  adhesive,  Mid-State  is  able  to 
make  an  attractive,  rigid  set-up  paper 
box,  appropriate  and  ideal  for  housing 
any  packaged  item.  These  items  can 
be  cosmetics,  soaps,  drugs,  silver 
ware,  jewelry,  or  any  other  product 
where  the  supplier  is  concerned  with 
the  simplicity  and  ease  of  handling 
of  the  rigid  set-up  box. 

A  large  percentage  of  Mid-State's 
production  is  used  in  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  where  the  convenience  of 
daily  delivery  is  helpful  to  its  custo- 
mers who  mass-produce  their  prod- 
ucts. Mid-State-made  boxes  are  used 
to  package  ladies'  and  men's  hosiery, 
boots,  and  shoes,  leather  goods,  tex- 
tiles, toys,  household  appliances,  linge- 
rie, towels,  shirts  and  sweaters  and 
games.  Displays,  or  the  type  which 
stand  up,  and  on  which  are  mounted 
color  selections  for  ladies  hose,  or  dis- 
plays which  serve  to  mount  such  items 
as  a  man's  pipe  are  also  produced  in 
quantity. 

Awards  Presented 

In  May  1966,  the  company  was 
recognized  for  having  received  an 
award  presented  by  the  National 
Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association 
during  the  annual  rigid  paper  box 
competition  for  its  375  members.  This 
year  there  were  4,029  boxes  judged  by 
a  panel  of  eight  outstanding  experts 
in  the  field  of  packaging,  merchandis- 
ing, editing,  designing,  publishing  and 
engineering.  There  were  97  awards 
presented  and  Mid-State's  award, 
called  "Excellence  in  Textile  Boxes," 
houses  sheets  and  pillow  cases  pro- 
duced by  a  nationally  known  manu- 
facturer. 

The  rigid  paper  box  industry  pro- 
duces billions  of  rigid  paper  boxes 
each  year,  and  in  1966  it  is  expected 
that  as  much  as  $400  million  will  be 
spent  for  this  form  of  packaging  in 
the  United  States. 

More  than  one  half  of  Mid-State's 
employees  are  women.  These  indi- 
viduals are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  operation  of  the  box  producing 
machines,  such  as  the  actual  forming 
of  the  boxes  and  wrapping  or  build- 
ing in  preparing  for  shipping.  The 
men  employees  are  concentrated  in 
the  Shipping  Department  as  stock 
handlers  or  drivers,  in  cutting  and 
scoring  operations,  or  as  mechanics, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  plant  where 
some  degree  of  strength  or  mechanical 
aptitude  is  required  to  perform  the 
job. 

Mid-State  Paper  Box  Company  and 
its  approximately  300  employees  are 
proud  of  its  contribution  to  the  paper 
products  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
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Packaging  today  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial and  marketing  community. 
Not  only  does  it  provide  protection 
for  thousands  of  items  which  could 
not  be  marketed  without  it,  but  it 
also  provides  through  color,  copy,  de- 
sign, and  convenience  the  selling  impe- 
tus for  many  of  our  present  day 
consumer  goods. 

Package  Products  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Charlotte  has  built  its  entire  business 
on  this  need  for  improved  packaging 
which  will  contain,  protect,  display 
and  merchandise  the  multitude  of 
products  being  marketed  throughout 
the  country. 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  mid-depression  year  of 
1933  when  the  Herald  Press  was  or- 
ganized as  a  commercial  printer.  At 
that  time  packaging  materials  were 
not  included  in  the  product  line  of 
this  company,  but  within  the  next  five 
years  the  plant  had  begun  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  die-cut  labels  pri- 
marily for  the  bakery  and  candy  in- 
dustries. 

This  small  firm  was  later  to  be 
merged  with  Package  Products  Com- 
pany combining  its  paper  printing 
facilities  with  the  film  printing  and 
converting  equipment  of  the  younger 
firm  to  form  a  versatile  supplier  of  a 
wide  range  of  packaging  materials. 

Sensed  the  Trend 

At  the  time  of  its  first  entry  into 
packaging,  there  were  many  small 
food  manufacturers  using  labels,  many 
of  them  hand  wrapping  their  products, 
with  a  special  greaseproof  insert  label 
placed  inside  the  package.  But  as 
labor  became  scarcer  and  more  ex- 
pensive, and  as  large  companies  began 
to  buy  out  or  merge  with  smaller  com- 
panies, the  trend  to  automatic  wrap- 
ping and  packaging  grew.  Sensing 
this  trend  to  improved  packaging 
methods  and  automation,  Package 
Products  Company,  Inc.,  was  estab- 
lished by  T.  J.  Norman,  Jr.,  and  Sam 
Hyburn,  two  of  its  present  officers, 
and  others.  As  soon  as  machinery  was 
available,  they  set  up  in  1946  the 
highly  specialized  equipment  required 
to  print  on  cellophane,  acetate  and 
foil  and  to  make  bags  and  envelopes 
from  these  materials.  This  was  the 
first  such  film  converter  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  the  second  in  the  entire 
South. 


After  operating  independently  but 
cooperatively  for  several  years,  the 
two  firms  merged  in  1955  under  the 
name  of  Package  Products  Company, 
Inc.  Today  the  company  has  divested 
itself  of  the  commercial  printing  busi- 
ness in  order  to  concentrate  all  its 
resources  on  the  rapidly  growing  and 
highly  complex  packaging  market. 

Originally  the  company  sold  its 
products  and  services  within  an  area 
of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Char- 
lotte, but  today,  with  sales  of  ap- 
proximately $9,000,000  annually,  sales 
offices  are  maintained  in  11  cities, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Charlotte,  Cincinnati, 
Dallas,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Richmond  and 
Tampa.  This  gives  coverage  over  most 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  country. 

Design  Center 

After  disposing  of  its  commercial 
printing  subsidiary,  the  company  re- 
organized into  two  operating  di- 
visions, each  with  its  own  executive 
vice  president,  divisional  officers  and 
sales  forces.  The  Label  and  Litho- 
graph Division  produces  a  widely  di- 
versified line  of  labels,  box  wraps, 
tags,  folding  cartons  and  board 
specialties.  The  Flexible  Packaging 
Division  prints  and  laminates  many 
types  of  films,  papers  and  foils  and 
also  converts  these  printed  rolls  of 
material  into  bags,  envelopes,  pouches 
and  sheets. 

The  company  also  operates  a  De- 
sign Center  located  adjacent  to  its 
main  plant  and  offices-  Here  designers 
work  with  hundreds  of  industrial  and 
consumer  products,  studying  the  mar- 
ket needs,  the  distribution  methods, 
competitive  products,  consumer  pref- 
erences, and  other  vital  factors  which 


might  affect  the  type  of  package 
recommended.  They  then  develop  for 
the  company's  customers  effective 
packages  to  meet  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  competitive  merchan- 
dising today,  planning  the  material 
used,  the  shape,  size,  color  and  graphic 
design  to  be  most  effective  in  the 
market  or  markets  to  be  reached. 

A  design  department  is  also  main- 
tained in  the  sales  offices  in  New  York 
to  offer  this  same  service  to  the  many 
customers  in  this  territory  and  to 
coordinate  work  with  many  firms  who 
operate  sales  offices  in  New  York  and 
manufacturing  plants  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  design  fa- 
cilities, each  division  maintains  its 
own  finished  art  department  where  the 
designs  are  translated  into  working 
drawings  for  reproduction  by  one  of 
the  four  printing  processes  employed 
in  the  Package  Products  Company 
plant. 

The  Label  and  Lithography  Division 
operates  two  distinct  departments 
which  differ  in  methods  of  printing 
and  in  product  manufactured.  The 
Flat  Label  Department  maintains  a 
camera  and  plate  making  operation 
where  finished  designs  are  converted 
into  lithographic  plates  for  the  bat- 
tery of  single  and  multi-color  presses. 
In  the  case  of  color  work,  the  copy 
is  separated  into  the  basic  printing 
colors  by  the  skilled  craftsmen,  film 
positives  are  made  and  then  plates 
are  made  for  each  of  the  colors  to  be 
printed. 

Scores  of  Images 

A  special  operation  often  required, 
especially  in  the  production  of  labels, 
is  the  step  and  repeat  camera  work. 
Here  a  single  design,  in  any  number 


A  few  of  the  widely  diversified  types  of 
packaging  materials  produced  by  Package 
Products  Company  which  are  marketed 
throughout    the    country. 


A  technician  checks  the  operation  of  a  six 
color  flexographic  press  for  printing  cello- 
phane, plastic  film  and  similar  packaging 
materials. 
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Package    Products    Company    maintains    offices    in    Charlotte    (above)    and    10    other    major 
cities   and   has   sales   of   approximately   $9    million    annually. 


of  colors,  can  be  multiplied  into 
scores — or  even  hundreds — of  separate 
images,  all  in  exact  register  so  as  to 
make  a  multiple  plate  for  printing  a 
large  sheet  filled  with  smaller  labels 
or  designs.  After  printing,  these  small 
designs  are  cut  down  into  individual 
units  by  means  of  the  large  guillotine 
cutting  machines  or  by  die-cutting. 

All  the  work  of  the  Flat  Label  De- 
partment is  produced  on  these  offset 
lithography  presses  which  represent 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  efficient 
methods  known  for  production  of  high 
quality  printing.  The  presses  handle 
a  wide  variety  of  material  including 
many  standard  printing  papers  and 
also  such  unusual  stocks  as  fluores- 
cent label  papers,  pressure  sensitive 
and  gummed  papers,  and  the  various 
boards  used  in  producing  tapes,  fold- 
ing cartons,  and  similar  board  special- 
ties. 

A  few  years  ago  the  craftsmen  at 
Package  Products  Company,  working 


with  the  Research  and  Development 
Staff,  developed  methods  of  printing 
on  metal  foil  by  lithography.  They 
now  turn  out  many  items  produced  on 
foil  papers  or  boards,  employing  the 
special  techniques  and  materials  re- 
quired for  this  unusual  and  difficult 
stock. 

After  printing,  the  sheets  are 
moved  to  the  finishing  department  if 
they  are  to  be  made  into  box  wraps, 
tags,  or  labels.  Here  they  are  cut 
down  to  proper  size  by  die-cut  auto- 
matic machines,  processed  through  the 
tag  stringer,  or  finished  in  whatever 
manner  is  called  for.  If  the  material 
is  to  be  embossed,  scored,  or  die-cut  on 
the  press  or  glued  it  is  moved  to  the 
carton  department  for  processing. 
Here  a  wide  variety  of  specialty 
board  items  are  manufactured  on  high 
speed  equipment. 

The  Label  and  Lithograph  Division 
also  operates  a  Roll  Label  Depart- 
ment  which    produces    labels    in    roll 


form  for  use  on  automatic  packaging 
machinery  in  customers'  plants.  Many 
wrapping  and  labeling  machines  use 
labels  in  this  form  because  of  the 
advantages  of  speed,  ease  of  control, 
reduced  danger  of  mislabeling,  or 
special  requirements  of  the  process. 

Different  Processes 

Three  entirely  different  printing 
processes  are  used  here,  although  all 
of  them  handle  roll  stock.  Multicolor 
letterpress  equipment  can  print  in 
from  one  to  four  colors,  can  punch, 
perforate,  die-cut,  slit  or  cut  into 
sheets  all  in  one  continuous  operation. 
This  equipment  produces  many  kinds 
of  labels  on  plain  papers,  heat-seal, 
gummed,  pressure  sensitive  or  other 
special  materials,  or  on  tag  and  light 
board  stocks. 

Other  equipment  produces  similar 
work  by  means  of  the  flexographic 
printing  process  using  fast  drying 
liquid  inks.  It  is  especially  effective  on 
foils,  plastics,  or  other  non-absorbent 
materials. 

The  third  process  is  high  speed  roto- 
gravure which  allows  the  production 
of  beautiful  halftone  or  color  process 
printing,  up  to  seven  colors  at  one 
time,  or  the  use  of  high  gloss  or  scuff- 
resistant  coatings. 

In  addition  to  the  many  varieties  of 
roll  labels  produced  in  this  section  of 
the  plant,  this  department  also  manu- 
factures the  ubiquitous  little  trading 
stamps  so  avidly  collected  by  house- 
wives through  the  nation.  These  may 
be  delivered  in  rolls  for  use  on  auto- 
matic stamp  dispensers,  or  in  sheets 
bound  into  books. 

A  subsidiary  company,  Idento 
Equipment  Company,  designs  and 
builds  equipment  for  imprinting   roll 


Effective  on  foils,  plastics  and  non-absor- 
bent materials,  the  flexographic  process 
uses    fast    drying    liquid    inks. 


Versatile  and  efficient,  offset  lithographic 
presses  produce  all  single  and  multi-color 
work  at   Package    Products. 


Scuff  resistance  of  material  is  tested,  part 
of  a  continuous  test  and  research  process 
at   the   Charlotte   company. 
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labels  with  variable  information  such 
as  weight,  price,  ingredients,  manu- 
facturers' batch  code,  etc-  Other 
equipment  is  used  for  automatically 
applying  pressure  sensitive  labels  to 
products.  Some  of  these  special 
machines  are  designed  to  do  both 
operations  and  to  tie  in  with  pro- 
duction lines  in  customers'  plants  in 
order  to  give  an  efficient  high-speed 
method  of  labeling. 

Color  Simultaneously 

The  other  division  of  Package 
Products  Company  is  the  Flexible 
Packaging  Division.  This  operation  in- 
volves printing  on  a  variety  of  trans- 
parent packaging  films  such  as  cello- 
phane, polyethylene,  vinyls,  and  other 
more  exotic  materials,  as  well  as 
paper  and  foil.  This  division  makes  its 
own  flexible  printing  plates,  molding 
them  from  original  metal  plates  fur- 
nished by  an  engraver.  These  molded 
plates  are  then  mounted  on  printing 
cylinders  of  the  required  size,  one 
cylinder  for  each  color  to  be  printed. 

The  large  presses  used  in  this  work 
can  print  from  four  to  six  colors 
simultaneously,  using  high  speed  inks 
which  dry  within  seconds.  This  en- 
ables the  presses  to  operate  at  speeds 
of  hundreds  of  feet  per  minute  with 
no  problem  of  ink  smear  or  sticking. 
Both  flexographic  and  rotogravure 
processes  are  used,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

Since  these  presses  handle  the  film 
in  large  rolls  and  run  at  such  high 
speed,  they  are  equipped  with  special 
splicing  devices  which  can  start  in  a 
new  roll  as  the  old  roll  is  used  up. 
These  splices  are  made  while  the 
presses  are  running  so  no  time  is  lost 
in  changeover  from  one  roll  to  an- 
other. 

After  the  film  is  printed  it  may  be 
slit  down  into  narrower  rolls  in  the 
slitting  section  of  the  plant.  Or  it 
may  be  cut  into  sheets  on  machines 
which  register  the  cut-off  by  means 
of  electric  eye  mechanisms. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  to  be  made 
into  bags  for  packaging  candy,  cook- 
ies, nuts,  potato  chips,  snacks,  or 
some  textile  product.  There  are  sev- 
eral types  of  bag  and  envelop 
machines  which  can  take  the  rolls 
of  printed  film  and  fold  the  material 
into  bag  form,  glue  or  heat  seal  the 
seams,  and  deliver  the  finished  pack- 
ages counted  and  stacked  for  packing. 
Some  of  these  machines  work  with 
cellophane  and  similar  films,  some 
with  polyethylene,  polypropylene  or 
other  plastic  materials.  Millions  of 
bags,  envelopes,  or  pouches  pour  out 
of  this  section  destined  to  end  up  as 
glamorous  packages  for  various 
products. 

Another  process  employed  by  the 
Flexible  Packaging  Division  is  the 
lamination  of  two  or  more  materials 


together  into  a  composite  film.  The 
exacting  equipment  for  this  work  ap- 
plies a  suitable  adhesive,  removes  the 
solvents  in  a  large  high  capacity  dry- 
ing oven  with  high  velocity  air,  and 
then  adheres  the  sheets  together  into 
a  single  material. 

Laminations  are  used  in  order  to 
combine  special  properties  of  two  or 
more  films  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  product  to  be  packaged.  Per- 
haps it  needs  high  strength,  but  will 
be  subjected  to  below  zero  tempera- 
tures. Or  perhaps  the  product  will  be 
heated  or  even  cooked  right  in  the 
package.  Some  products  need  pack- 
ages which  are  barriers  to  certain 
gases,  or  to  moisture,  or  to  oils  and 
greases,  or  even  to  light.  These  com- 
posite films  can  be  constructed  to 
supply  these  required  properties.  And 


if  necessary,  the  laminated  films  can 
be  made  into  bags  or  pouches. 

As  you  look  about  your  home  or 
stroll  through  a  super  market,  a  drug 
store  or  department  store  you  will  see 
thousands  of  items  in  all  types  of 
packages.  Our  economy  couldn't  oper- 
ate without  them.  And  Package  Prod- 
ucts Company  of  Charlotte  is  helping 
to  make  this  possible  through  the 
round-the-clock  operation  of  its  many 
specialized  pieces  of  equipment  and 
its  approximately  350  skilled  em- 
ployees who  design,  produce,  and  sell 
these  packages  to  manufacturers  in 
such  varied  industries  as  textiles, 
hosiery,  meat  packing,  candy,  bakery, 
pharmaceuticals,  hardware  and  food. 
The  list  is  large,  and  continues  to 
grow  larger  as  this  packaging  firm 
expands  to  meet  the  growing  need. 


Single  color  and  multi-color  lithographic  presses  are  in  this  section  of 
the  Flat  Label  Department.  The  great  demand  for  multi-color  type 
causes  these   machines  to   operate   almost  continuously. 


Here  are  some  of  the  roll-fed  label  presses  which  can  print  from  two 
to  four  colors,  punch,  perforate,  die-cut,  slit  or  cut  into  sheets  all  in 
one  operation. 


Roll-fed  label  presses  produce  many  kinds  of  labels  on  plain  papers,  hea*- 
seal,  gummed,  pressure  sensitive  or  other  special  materials,  or  on  tag  and 
light    board    stocks. 
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timber  reserves.  To  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  fine  paper  market,  the 
company  constructed  a  mill  which 
would  utilize  pulp  made  from  native 
pine  and  hardwoods  in  the  production 
of  fine  papers.  Today  a  ribbon  of  pure 
white,  high  quality  paper,  nearly  20 
feet  wide,  is  being  reeled  off  the  big 
paper  machine  at  better  than  1,400 
feet  per  minute.  In  18  hours  this  pro- 
duction would  reach  from  Plymouth  to 
Pittsburgh. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  design  of 
this  modern  paper  mill  is  the  pro- 
vision to  blend,  with  locally  derived 
pulps,  those  produced  in  other  parts 
of  North  America,  including  the  new 
pulp  mill  at  Kamloops,  B.  C,  owned  in 
partnership  by  Weyerhaeuser  Com- 
pany and  Canadian  lumbermen.  By  do- 
ing this  a  wider  variety  of  fine  papers 
can  be  manufactured. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  new 
operation  at  Plymouth.  Each  day  95 
tons  of  bleached  hardwood  pulp  and 
70  tons  of  bleached  pine  pulp,  along 
with  20  tons  of  clay,  10  tons  of  starch 
and  10  tons  of  other  chemicals  go  into 
the  recipe.  Add  2Vfc  million  gallons  of 
water  from  the  Roanoke  River,  heat 
with  two  million  pounds  of  live  steam, 
and  plug  in  175,000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity. The  result  is  over  200  tons  of 
fine  paper  produced  every  24  hours. 

But  this  can't  be  accomplished  by 
machinery  and  materials  alone.  It 
takes  240  employes  at  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $2  million  to  maintain  this 
steady  flow  of  paper  to  the  trucks  and 
boxcars  waiting  at  the  shipping  dock. 

The  mill  is  also  blessed  with  an 
ample  supply  of  high-quality  raw 
material  from  company-owned  timber- 
lands,  chip  purchases,  sawmills  and 
small  independent  timberland  owners. 

The  company  has  alway  treated 
wood  as  a  crop,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
Weyerhaeuser  to  replace  each  year, 
seeding  and  planting  an  amount  equal 
to  the  harvest-  The  concern  is  to  pro- 
vide a  raw  material  supply  on  a  "sus- 
tained" or  continuing  basis. 


Weyerhaeuser  Company 


Just  three  days  before  last  Christ- 
mas a  significant  event  took  place 
in  Plymouth,  N.  C.  Weyerhaeuser 
Company  put  into  operation  a  brand 
new  $20  million  plant  designed  to  pro- 
duce fine  papers  using  pulps  derived 
from  the  State's  "piney  woods,"  over 
550,000  acres  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  company. 

A  year  ago,  this  branch,  one  of  the 
company's  largest,  produced  only 
pulp,  paperboard  and  plywood,  all 
made  from  North  Carolina's  extensive 


Replace  Harvest 

Last  year,  the  company's  North 
Carolina  division  tree  farms  made 
considerable  progress  in  developing 
superior  strains  of  seeds  and  seed- 
lings. Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  South,  the  growth  cycle  is 
shorter  than  that  of  competitive  trees 
growing  in  other  areas. 

Paper  experts  who  have  visited  the 
new  mill  at  Plymouth  have  been  im- 
pressed by  its  efficiency  and  cleanli- 
ness. Compared  to  most  other  paper 
mills,  the  modern  six-acre,  brick-faced 
facility  is  remarkably  dry  and  cool 
and  well  lighted.  Part  of  this  is  due 
to  the  full-length  hoods  which  can  be 
lowered  over  the  61  rotary  paper 
drayers    of    the    two-block    long    ma- 
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Pine  logs  being  unloaded  at  the  Plymouth 
mill  site  for  pulping.  Weyerhaeuser  man- 
ages over  550,000  acres  of  its  own  tim- 
berland  in  43  counties  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  It's  the  company's  policy  to 
replace  pine  harvests  each  year. 


chine.  Not  only  does  this  improve 
working  conditions  for  the  men  in  the 
machine  room,  it  also  increases  effici- 
ency and  economy  by  keeping  the  heat 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

About  every  32  minutes  a  five-ton 
roll  of  paper  is  moved  by  overhead 
crane  from  the  dry  end  of  the  paper 


machine  to  the  winder-  Here  it  is  cut 
to  specific  roll  widths  while  being 
rewound  onto  shipping  cores  at  speeds 
up  to  70  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  average,  two  out  of  three 
of  the  rewound  rolls  are  wrapped 
and  shipped  directly  in  that  form; 
the  remaining  rolls  are  sent  to 
the  finishing  room  where  high  speed 
equipment  slits  and  sheets  the  paper 
into  a  wide  variety  of  standard  di- 
mensions, including  8V2"  x  11",  which, 
incidentally,  is  finished  at  the  rate 
of  500  sheets  every  two  seconds. 

After  packaging,  the  paper  moves 
through  the  100,000-square-foot  ware- 
house to  the  shipping  area  where  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  it  travels 
by  boxcars  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Lines  and  the  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railroad  and  30  percent  of  it  by 
truck  to  the  company's  paper  mer- 
chants and  customers  all  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  nation. 

The  fine  paper  mill  is  not  the  only 
recent  expansion  at  Weyerhaeuser's 
Plymouth  operation.  In  addition  to 
constant  improvements  in  the  1,250 
ton  per  day  kraft  mill,  which  supplies 
most  of  the  pulp  for  the  fine  paper 
operation,  there  was  added  in  1965 
a  $4  million  automated  plywood  plant. 
This  modern  plant  incorporates  the 
latest  in  manufacturing  equipment 
and  techniques  and  currently  pro- 
duces, on  a  %"  basis,  1,800,000  feet 
per  week.  At  Plymouth  the  plywood 
is  made  entirely  from  southern  pine 
veneer,  which  is  another  working  dem- 
onstration of  the  company's  policy  of 
making  the  fullest  profitable  use  of 
all   its  widespread  natural  resources. 

New  Techniques  for  Plymouth 

The  new  fine  paper  facility  at  Ply- 
mouth will  be  operated  by  the  paper 
division  and  will  broaden  the  range 
of  papers  now  being  manufactured  by 
Weyerhaeuser  at  mills  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Miquon,  Pa.,  Plainwell,  Mich., 
and  Longview,  Wash.  Techniques  are 
being  developed  which  will  allow  this 


North  Carolina  mill  to  produce  many 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  specialty  papers 
previously  manufactured  only  at 
the  company's  northern  operations. 
Coated  book  papers  for  web  or  sheet- 
fed  offset  printing  are  being  made  at 
Plymouth,  and  some  of  this  Weyer- 
haeuser paper  is  presently  being  used 
in  the  printing  of  two  major  encyclo- 
pedias. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1937  with 
about  300  employees,  the  Plymouth 
pulp  mill  has  become  one  of  the  major 
industries  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Weyerhaeuser  purchased  the  mill  and 
forest  lands  in  1957-  The  expansion  at 


The  paper  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
6,000-foot  per  minute  Beloit  Winder  and 
Thompson  lowering  table.  This  equipment 
is  adjacent  to  the  paper  machine.  Rolls 
are    moved   by   overhead   cranes. 


The  Weyerhaeuser   plant   is   located   on   the    Roanoke    River   just  two    miles  upstream   from   Plymouth   (above).   Last  year  a    new  $20   million   plant 
was    constructed     to     meet    a     growing     demand     for     the     company's     paper     products. 
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Plymouth  was  triggered  with  the  com- 
pany's entry  into  the  fine  paper  busi- 
ness in  1961  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Hamilton  Paper  Company,  fol- 
lowed in  1962  with  the  acquisition  of 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Company,  As- 
sociation. 

The  combination  of  these  two  com- 
panies give  Weyerhaeuser  years  of 
experience     in     the     manufacture     of 


highest-quality  commercial  printing 
grades  and  business  papers,  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  specialty,  con- 
verting and   industrial   papers. 

When  the  new  mill  rolled  into  oper- 
ation last  Christmas,  William  S. 
Kemp,  paper  division  vice  president  of 
marketing,  said,  "This  is  one  of 
America's  largest  and  most  efficient 


fine  paper  mills.  It  is  a  forward  stride 
in  the  continuing  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  fulfill  our  customer 
requirements  for  the  many  grades  of 
paper  we  manufacture.  We  believe  it 
will  set  a  new  standard  for  the  in- 
dustry." 

Plymouth,  a  town  with  a  proud 
historical  record,  now  has  something 
else  to  be  proud  of. 
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in  the  fnishing  room,  paper  is  precision  trimmed  and  wrapped 
for  protection  during  shipment  and  storage  before  it  is  used. 
The  operation  at  Plymouth  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and    most    efficient    mills    in    America. 


Paper  production  rolls  onto  machines  at  speeds  up  to  2,000  feet  per 
minute.  If  the  paper  were  allowed  to  run  free  at  this  speed  it  would 
reach  Pittsburgh  in  17  hours,  and  in  a  week  it  would  be  well  on  its  way 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Hawaii.  A  new  Beloit  fine  paper  machine 
(below)  went  into  production  in  late  1965  at  the  Plymouth  plant.  It 
incorporates  many  features  designed  to  give  maximum  versatility  and 
flexibility  as  to  grades,  basic  weights,  colors  and  special  qualities  of 
paper.  Production  averages  about  200  tons  a  day  of  bleached  grades  of 
bond,  writing  offset,  converting,  book  and   publishing    papers. 


After  packaging,  paper  moves  through  the  100,000  square  foot 
warehouse  to  the  shipping  area  where  approximately  70  percent 
travels  by  boxcars  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lines  and  the  Norfolk 
and  Southern  Railroad  and  30  percent  by  truck  to  the 
company's  paper  merchants  and  customers  all  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the   nation. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  PAPER  MANUFACTURING 
EXPERIENCE  MARKS  UNION  CAMP  QUALITY 


Since  the  1930's  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  paper  products  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries 
in  the  South.  Now  a  mainstay  of  the 
area's  economy,  its  expansion  con- 
tinues unabated,  creating  jobs,  utiliz- 
ing forest  resources,  and  giving  im- 
petus to  other  industrial  activities 
such  as  construction,  lumber,  and 
transportation.  The  story  of  this 
growth,  and  its  consequent  benefits  to 
North  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the 
South,  is  typified  in  the  history  of 
Union  Camp  Corporation,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  paper  manufactur- 
ers. 

World's  Largest 

Union  Camp  started  in  the  industry 
over  100  years  ago  by  manufacturing 
machinery  to  make  paper  bags.  Later, 
in  1874  under  the  name  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company,  it  began  manu- 
facturing paper  bags  as  well.  Al- 
though the  Company  maintained  dis- 
tribution centers  in  the  South,  its 
manufacturing  facilities — including  its 
main  mill  at  Hudson  Falls,  New 
York — were  located  in  the  then  far 
more  highly  industrialized  northern 
sector  of  the  country. 

But  Union  Bag  and  Paper  was  in 
the  early  wave  of  companies  to  see 
the  future  of  the  paper  industry  in 
the  South  with  its  abundant  supply 
of  that  prime  raw  material,  southern 
pine.  In  1935,  the  Company  built  a 
mill  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  which  has 


grown  to  be  the  world's  largest  paper 
making  facility. 

New  Merger 

With  this  move  the  Company  put  it- 
self in  the  mainstream  of  economic 
forces  that  were  building  up  the 
South.  At  about  the  time  the  Savan- 
nah mill  was  completed,  another 
firm — the  Camp  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Franklin,  Virginia,  which  had 
flourished  as  a  lumber  mill  for  more 
than  two  generations — began  to  manu- 
facture paper.  After  years  of  parallel 
growth  Union  Bag  and  Camp  Manu- 
facturing merged  in  1956  to  become 
the  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corpo- 
ration. Last  year,  in  recognition  of 
growing  diversification  which  now 
includes  substantial  operations  in 
lumber,  wood-based  chemicals,  and 
packaging  machinery,  the  company 
changed  its  name  to  Union  Camp  Cor- 
poration. 

But  Union  Camp's  main  concen- 
tration continues  to  be  in  paper.  Over 
the  past  30  years  its  product  mix  has 
expanded  to  cover  almost  every  cate- 
gory of  paper  and  paper  products.  Its 
product  line  includes  corrugated  and 
solid  fibre  containers,  multiwall  bags 
and  grocery  sacks,  fine  and  business 
papers,  school  supplies,  folding  car- 
tons, display  cards,  envelope  papers, 
building  papers,  and  a  long  line  of 
specialty  bags  and  papers. 

Southern   Growth 

Union  Camp's  growth  has  been  ac- 
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Research  on  growth  of  hardwood  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  is  an  activity  carried 
out  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Union  Camp  company. 

companied  by  a  marked  shift  from  its 
original  centralization  in  the  North. 
Today  three  of  its  four  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  the  South.  So  are  14  of  its 
30  domestic  plants  engaged  in  convert- 
ing paper  and  paperboard  into  various 
paper  products.  One  of  these  is  Union 
Camp's  corrugated  box  plant  in 
Jamestown,  North   Carolina. 

The  Jamestown  plant,  with  135  em- 
ployees, supplies  corrugated  boxes  to 
furniture  companies,  tobacco  com- 
panies, textile  companies,  and  other 
major  industrial  users  of  packaging 
throughout  the  state  and  in  Virginia. 

High  Employment 

The  dynamics  of  Union  Camp's  de- 
velopment have  affected  North  Caro- 
lina in  many  ways  besides  the  James- 
town plant.  More  than  200  of  the  1770 
workers  employed  at  its  Franklin, 
Virginia  mill — 12  miles  from  the 
North  Carolina  border — reside  in 
counties  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State. 

(Continued) 


The   corrugator   at    Union    Camp's   Jamestown    plant,   a    major   supplier 
of  corrugated  boxes  to  industrial  users  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 


Jamestown  officials   (L   to   R)   R.   Reardon,   W.   T.    Bess,  Jr.,   and   J.    E. 
Faulkner,  Jr.,  look  over  the  plant's   automatic   die   cutting    machinery. 
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Another  source  of  employment,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  stems  from  the 
pine  and  hardwods  consumed  by  the 
Franklin  mill.  Of  the  Company's  vast 
timber  holdings,  approximately  100,- 
000  acres  are  in  North  Carolina. 
These,  along  with  many  independently 
owned  stands,  are  worked  for  pulp- 
wood  to  feed  the  Franklin  operation. 
The  services  of  North  Carolina  log- 
gers and  wood  producers  are  in  con- 
stant demand  by  Union  Camp.  Union 
Camp  also  does  considerable  business 
with  North  Carolina  sawmills  and 
woodyards,  buying  not  only  pulpwood 
but  wood  chips  and  sawdust  as  well, 
products  which  were  considered  waste 
until  recent  advances  in  papermaking 
technology  transformed  them  into  use- 
ful raw  materials. 

The  employment  and  business  in- 
come generated  by  the  growth  of  the 
paper  and  other  industries  in  the 
South  has  in  turn  greatly  benefited 
the  companies  involved.  In  the  inter- 
action between  North  Carolina  and 
Union  Camp,  the  State  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  market  area 
for  the  company's  products.  The  most 
direct  evidence,  of  course,  is  found  in 
the  sales  of  the  Jamestown  box  plant 
which  have  climbed  45  percent  since 
1959.  In  addition,  North  Carolina  mer- 
chants buy  more  Union  Camp  business 
and  printing  papers  to  satisfy  grow- 
ing office  needs.  The  tobacco  industry 
uses  more  bleached  board  and  foil 
bond  for  cigarette  cartons  and  pack- 
ages. More  Union  Camp  multiwall 
bags  are  sold  to  the  State's  fertilizer 
and  chemical  companies  and  other  in- 
dustrial users.  North  Carolina  super- 
markets use  more  Union  Camp  gro- 
cery sacks  and  variety  stores  use  more 
Union  Camp  notion  and  millinery 
bags. 

A  good  specific  example  is  afforded 
by  the  recent  construction  of  an  eight- 
story  motel,  the  Statler  Hilton  Inn, 
in  Durham  opposite  Duke  University. 
Union  Camp  supplied  the  honeycomb 
core  material  that  was  used  in  the  ex- 
terior curtain  walls  and  the  interior 
gypsum  panel  partitions.  A  large  new 
motel  is  itself  a  sign  of  a  burgeoning 
economy,  and  as  North  Carolina  pros- 
pers Union  Camp  finds  improved  mar- 
kets for  a  wide  variety  of  its  products. 

Civic  Interest 

The  fact  that  Union  Camp  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry's expansion  in  the  South  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  progressive  company 
in  the  modern  business  sense  of  the 
word.  As  such  the  company  takes 
seriously  the  concept  of  business  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community.  Union 
Camp  policy  encourages  civic  partici- 
pation by  its  employees  in  their  com- 
munities. Company  plants  play  an 
active  role  in  local  charity  fund  drives 

(See  CAMP,  page  49) 


Fair  Martin  Boxes,  Inc.,  started  manufacturing  set-up  boxes  in  Concord  in  1946. 
Utilizing  good  functional  and  esthetic  product  design,  the  Company  has  increased 
its    number    of    employees    by    500    percent. 


Fair  Martin  Leading  Custom 
Packaging  Manufacturer 


In  September,  1946,  Fair  Martin 
Boxes  Incorporated  began  manu- 
facturing rigid  set-up  boxes  in  Con- 
cord. With  a  handful  of  employees, 
(a  good  percentage  of  them  are  still 
with  the  company),  a  small  building 
and  three  customers,  the  company 
produced  boxes  for  local  mills.  A  high 
level  of  quality,  along  with  good 
functional  and  esthetic  design  in  its 
products,  has  helped  the  firm  expand 
its  physical  size  by  300  percent  and 
the  number  of  employees  by  500  per- 
cent. 

From  the  original  three  local  custo- 
mers, the  roster  has  grown  to  cover 
customers  in  approximately  one-third 
of  the  United  States  and  two  foreign 
countries.  The  company  buys  from  or 
sells  to  50  of  the  500  largest  United 
States  industrial  corporations. 

These  increases  in  size  of  the  com- 
pany and  coverage  of  its  products  are 
due,  in  large  part,  to  a  constant 
search  for  new  methods,  materials, 
and  designs.  There  are  times  when  it 
has  been  necessary  to  design  new 
machinery  to  take  advantage  of  new 


or  unique  materials  or  to  create  a 
special  design.  This  kind  of  effort 
helps  the  company  maintain  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  for  a  custom  manu- 
facturer of  packaging. 

Expanded  Line 

The  company  now  makes  many 
types  of  rigid,  set-up  boxes  in  an 
almost  limitless  size  range  on  ma- 
chinery varying  in  its  degree  of  auto- 
mation. There  was  a  time  when 
special  geometric  shapes  were  made 
entirely  by  hand.  Now  virtually  all 
boxes  are  rectangular  for  economi- 
cal processing.  Transparent  window 
boxes,  various  types  of  folding  boxes, 
and  die  cut  inserts  augment  the  box 
line.  In  keeping  pace  with  new 
methods  and  requirements,  the  firm 
expanded  its  packaging  line  to  in- 
clude fabricated  and  thermoformed 
plastics.  In  some  cases  a  plastic  cover 
or  insert  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  set-up  box;  in  other  styles  a 
thermoformed  plastic  blister  and  dis- 

(See  FAIR,  page  50) 


Special  shaped  boxes  used  to  be  made  entirely  by  hand.  Now,  practically  all  boxes 
are  rectangular  for  easy  manufacture.  Transparent  window  boxes  and  various  other 
types    augment    the    box    line. 
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EASTEX  PACKAGING  EXCELLS  IN  DESIGN  OF  PAPERBOARD  PRODUCTS 


A  new  70,000-square-foot  packaging 
plant  in  the  Arrowhead-Southern  In- 
dustrial Park  at  Charlotte  tells  a 
story  of  rapid  growth  that  is  unusual 
even  in  the  booming  Piedmont  area- 

The  Piedmont  Division  of  Eastex 
Packaging,  Incorporated  started  in  the 
early  '40s  as  a  strictly  regional  sup- 
plier. But  the  demand  for  its  services 
has  expanded  so  greatly  that  the  com- 
pany has  recently  had  to  build  this 
large  ultra-modern  plant — designed  to 
permit  even  greater  future  expansion! 

Today,  the  Piedmont  Division  of 
Eastex  Packaging  is  prepared  to  serve 
not  only  its  own  region — including 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, Eastern  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
Florida — but  also  to  meet  national 
requirements. 

You've  Seen  Its  Products 

You  can  hardly  go  to  a  grocery, 
department  or  hardware  store  with- 
out seeing  some  of  the  products  of 
this  new  plant.  It  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  machine-formed  and  filled 
cartons,  hand-erected  cartons  (that 
are  shipped  knocked  down),  plus  many 
specialty    cartons. 

Look  at  the  bright  printed  displays 
that  tempt  you  to  impulse  purchases 
in  the  store  and  there's  a  good  chance 
you're  seeing  another  product  of  the 
Piedmont  Division.  Point-of-purchase 
displays,  combination  packs  ("two  for 
only  .xxf)  and  promotion  and  novelty 
cartons  are  just  a  few  of  the  special 
jobs  that  Piedmont  does  especially 
well. 

Many  of  these  use  special  boards 
and  interesting  combination  materials 
that  demonstrate  the  amazing  versa- 
tility of  paperboard  today. 

Graphic  Design 

One  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  division  of  Eastex  Packaging  is 
the  wide  range  of  services  it  provides. 

When  a  customer  lets  Piedmont 
know  his  need,  the  plant  takes  it  from 
there,  with  everything  from  design  to 
the  completed  package. 


Expert  layout  and  design  people 
develop  a  rough  idea  into  a  modern 
package  or  display  that  does  an  ef- 
fective selling  job  in  the  store. 

Mechanical  Packaging  Service 

Anybody  who  has  ever  worked  with 
the  many  variables  of  packaging 
knows  that  even  the  best  idea  can  fail 
if  it  won't  work  smoothly  on  the 
customer's  packaging  line. 

To  make  sure  that  Piedmont  Di- 
vision packages  work  as  good  as  they 
look,  the  Division  supplies  a  complete 
mechanical  packaging  service,  with 
professional  packaging  people  ready 
to  help  the  customer's  engineers  an- 
ticipate and  prevent  any  "bottlenecks" 
that  might  develop  on  the  packaging 
line. 

This  service  also  helps  customers 
choose  the  most  efficient  layout  and 
the  most  economical  packaging  sys- 
tem for  their  products. 

Modern,  High-Speed  Equipment 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  a 
fast-growing  company  is  that  you're 


not  stuck  with  a  lot  of  old,  inefficient 
equipment.  The  impressive  growth  of 
the  Piedmont  Division  is  mirrored  in 
an  assembly  of  some  of  the  most  mod- 
ern packaging  equipment  in  the  State 
— humming  quietly  in  the  clean,  new 
air-conditioned  plant-  Air  conditioning 
not  only  makes  life  more  pleasant  for 
Piedmont  people,  but  also  controls 
humidity  and  washes  the  air  to  give 
cleaner  work  on  the  presses. 

Piedmont  has  good  reason  to  look 
out  for  the  comfort  of  its  employees — 
because  the  company's  success  is 
attributed  to  their  high  standards. 
These  people  are  recruited  locally — 
dedicated  craftsmen  who  have  grown 
with  the  company  in  its  constant 
search  for — and  the  mastery  of —  new 
challenges. 

And  they  are  backed  up  by  a  man- 
agement that  has  proved  its  ability 
to  make  friends  among  the  business 
community — with  a  customer  list  that 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  Pied- 
mont Region. 

As  a  division  of  Eastex  Packaging, 

(See  EASTEX,  page  49) 


One  of  Piedmont's  modern  four-color  offset  printing  presses  that  provide 
fine  reproduction  ot  high  speeds.  Piedmont  is  a  specialist  in  unique  box 
design    and    manufacture. 
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CELLU-PRODUCTS  DOUBLES  SIZE 
SINCE  MOVE  TO  CAROLINA 


Creped  Tissue  paper  products  are 
manufactured  on  what  is  called  a 
Yankee  paper  machine-  As  is  com- 
mon to  all  papermaking,  the  sheet  is 
formed  on  an  endless  wire  screen 
from  fibers  suspended  in  water,  but 
in  this  process,  it  is  transferred, 
still  wet,  to  a  large  polished  drum, 
or  Yankee  dryer,  heated  by  steam 
pressure,  on  which  drying  is  com- 
pleted. The  crepe,  or  stretch  is  im- 
parted to  the  paper  by  a  metal  blade 
against  which  the  dryer  turns,  the 
blade  in  effect  scraping  the  paper 
from  the  dryer  surface.  This  creping 
plus  subsequent  calendering,  or  em- 
bossing, make  the  tissue  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent. 

The  most  significant  use  of  creped 
tissue  is  in  sanitary  products;  facial 
and  toilet  tissue,  napkins  and  house- 
hold or  industrial  paper  towels.  A 
smaller  but  more  rapidly  growing 
market  for  this  paper  is  that  of  in- 
dustrial specialty  products,  where  it 
is  used  for  protective  packaging,  as 
well  as  for  padding  in  automobiles, 
furniture,  bedding  and  garments,  as 
an  industrial  wipe  or  as  an  absorbing 
medium  for  liquids. 


In  1950,  Cellu-Products  Company 
began  converting  creped  tissues  in 
High  Point,  North  Carolina.  The 
paper  was  purchased  from  primary 
tissue  mills,  and  the  final  product 
was  packaging  pads  for  the  furniture 
industry.  The  softness,  bulk  and  im- 
pact absorbing  properties  of  tissue 
wadding,  as  it  is  called,  make  this 
product  ideal  to  protect  furniture 
from  abrasion,  scratches  and  shock- 
Cellu-Products'  history  coincides  with 
the  period  when  creped  wadding  grew 
from  an  almost  unknown  status  until 
its  use  became  general  in  almost  all 
furniture  plants,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

Company  Formed 

By  1956,  the  company,  had  plants 
in  High  Point,  Lenoir  and  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  began  to  feel  the  need 
to  manufacture  its  own  paper.  With 
the  help  of  the  N.C.  Resources  and 
Development  Commission,  it  located 
an  idle  textile  mill  with  a  dam  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  in  Patterson,  North 
Carolina.  In  early  1957,  the  High 
Point  and  Lenoir  operations  were 
consolidated  at  this  location.  A  new 
organization  called  Doll  Paper  Com- 
pany was  formed  to  engage  in  paper 
making  and  work  was  begun  to  con- 
vert the  plant  from  a  yarn  mill  to  a 
paper  mill.  Later  in  this  same  year, 
almost  concurrently,  Doll  Paper  Com- 
pany purchased  a  tissue  mill  at 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cellu- 
Products  acquired  a  New  York  State 
manufacturer  of  industrial  tissue 
products-  The  two  businesses  were 
combined  at  Shamokin  to  form  a  base 
for  diversification  into  wadding  prod- 
ucts for  general   industry. 

Number  one  paper  machine,  84" 
wide,  was  started  up  at  the  Patter- 
son Mill  in  October,  1959.  This  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  de- 
signed exclusively  to  make  low 
density  creped  industrial  tissues. 

Growth  was  steady  until  1963  when 
the  company's  size  was  doubled  by 
the  acquisition  of  Paper  Products 
Manufacturing    Company,    a    Swarth- 


more,  Pennsylvania  paper  maker.  In 
1964  this  entire  operation,  with  six 
paper  machines,  was  dismantled  and 
moved  to  a  new  plant  at  Paxinos, 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  combined 
with  the  Cellu-Doll  facilities  which 
were  moved  from  their  Shamokin  lo- 
cation. The  new  plant  was  designed 
for  optimum  efficiency  of  materials 
and  fuel  handling,  rail  and  motor 
transportation,  water  supply  and 
effluent  disposal. 

April,  1965,  saw  the  addition  of 
Sanitary  Paper  Mills,  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  the  company's  mills- 
In  addition  to  converting  equipment, 
the  mill  operates  two  124"  high-speed 
Yankee  paper  machines.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1965,  Doll  Paper  started  its  #2 
paper  machine  in  North  Carolina. 

Space  Doubled 

When  production  began  at  Patter- 
son in  1957,  there  were  26  people  em- 
ployed. Manufacturing  space  was 
limited  to  20,000  square  feet.  Today, 
132  people  are  employed  in  the  Pat- 
terson plant,  and  space  is  42,000 
square  feet.  Employment  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  at  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  mills.  The  company's 
first  paper  machine  began  by  produc- 
ing four  tons  of  paper  a  day.  Present 
daily  production  of  the  combined 
mills  is  60  tons-  Construction  has  be- 
gun on  an  addition  to  the  Patterson 
Mill  which  will  house  paper  machines 
numbers  3  and  4,  the  first  of  which 
will  begin  making  paper  in  July, 
1967,  and  will  add  400  tons  a  month 
to  production.  The  new  machines  will 
make  a  wider  range  of  paper  grades 
than  is  presently  available  in  com- 
pany mills. 

With  the  exception  of  furniture 
packaging  material  in  the  South,  all 
Cellucrepe  products  are  sold  through 
paper  distributors.  In  the  Southeast, 
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the  line  is  handled  by  Dillard,  Henley 
and  Snyder  Paper  Companies. 

Cellucrepe  produced  at  Patterson  is 
for  the  cabinet  making  industry  in 
the  South  and  Mid-West  as  well  as 
the  growing  aircraft  and  electronics 
makers  in  these  areas.  Distribution 
from  Paxinos,  Pennsylvania,  is  to  in- 
dustry in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states. 

The  East  Hartford  mill  supplies 
paper  to  both  other  company  plants, 
to  augment  local  production,  and  in 
addition  makes  consumer  grades  in 
large  diameter  rolls  for  sale  to  con- 
verters of  boxed  facial  tissues,  nap- 
kins and  household  roll  towels.  Two 
color  flexographic  printing  processes 
operate  at  the  plant,  putting  deco- 
rative designs  on  these  products  as 
the  paper  is  made- 

New  Product 

A  relatively  new  but  already  im- 
portant product  is  made  at  all  lo- 
cations. Called  Ply-Cel  Meat  and 
Poultry  Pads,  these  are  small,  ex- 
tremely absorbent  sheets  intended  to 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pulp- 
board  food  tray  by  meat  packagers  in 
supermarkets.  Cuts  of  meat  are 
placed  on  the  pad,  and  the  package  is 
overwrapped  with  transparent  film. 
The  pad  absorbs  and  traps  the  juices 
that  weep  out  of  the  meat,  improving 
store  sanitation,  enhancing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  package,  and  pre- 
!  venting  contamination  of  the  custo- 
:  mer's  hands  and  clothing. 

Cellu-Products  was  formed  by  four 
;  brothers,  Martin,  Brendan,  Gregg 
and  Max  Doll.  Today  the  organization 
is  composed  of  three  North  Carolina 
companies.  Cellu-Products  is  managed 
by  Martin  Doll,  President,  A.  D. 
Brinton,  General  Manager,  Frank  von 
Drehle,  Director  of  Marketing,  and 
Max  Doll,  in  charge  of  Manufactur- 
ing  and   Transportation.    Doll    Paper 
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The  most  significant  use  of  creped  tissue, 
Cellu-Products  main  item,  is  in  sanitary 
products,  facial  and  toilet  tissue,  napkins 
end  household  or  industrial  paper  towels. 
A  small  but  more  rapidly  growing  market 
for  this  paper  is  that  of  industrial  special- 
ty products  used  for  protective  packaging 
as  well  as  for  padding  in  automobiles, 
furniture,    bedding    and    garments. 


Company  is  directed  by  Gregg  Doll, 
its  President,  and  Doll  Brothers  In- 
dustries is  headed  by  Brendan  Doll. 

Cellu-Products  operates  a  fleet  of 
tractor  trailer  units  in  the  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  effectively  tying 
the  three  plants  together  and  bring- 
ing their  products  days  closer  to  their 
customers.  Results  of  constant  at- 
tention to  product  quality  and  service 
have  been  apparent  in  rapid  growth 
and  excellent  customer  relations. 


The  softness,  bulk  and  impact  absorbing 
properties  of  tissue  wadding  make  this 
product  ideal  to  protect  furniture  from 
abrasion,    scratches    and    shock. 


HANDICAPPED 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

the  outstanding  physician  for  his 
work  with  handicapped  patients  dur- 
ing 1966.  Dr.  Goldner's  nomination 
came  from  the  State  Medical  Society. 
His  award  from  Governor  Moore  was 
an  addition  to  a  long  list  of  honors 
received  by  Dr.  Goldner,  including 
recognition  from  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Board 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons, 
the  American  Orthopaedic  Associa- 
tion, and  many  other  professional 
organizations. 

Two  North  Carolina  employers 
were  also  honored  by  the  Committee 
for  their  work  with  handicapped  job 
applicants  during  1966,  the  Cone  Mills 
Corporation  of  Greensboro  and  the 
Bryan  Pontiac-Cadillac  Company  of 
Fayetteville. 

The  Cone  Mills  Corporation  was 
selected  as  the  employer  with  more 
than  200  employees  who  had  done  the 
most  for  handicapped  persons  during 
the  year. 

The  Greensboro  company,  which 
was  honored  in  1961  as  an  outstand- 
ing employer  employs  5,500  people, 
825  handicapped  in  some  way,  or  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  its  total 
employment.  It  is  the  policy  of  Cone 
Mills  to  give  handicapped  applicants 
full  consideration  for  employment, 
providing  that  the  individual's  im- 
pairment does  not  interfere  with  other 
employees,  requirements  of  the  job, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  applicant.  They 
recruit  their  workers  through  the 
Employment  Security  Commission, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the 
local  Mayor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the   Handicapped. 

The  company  and  its  employment 
manager  were  both  recipients  of 
citations  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  1964. 

The  Bryan  Pontiac-Cadillac  Com- 
pany was  unanimously  selected  as  em- 
ployer of  the  year  among  companies 
hiring  less  than  200  people.  About  10 
of  the  Fayetteville  company's  payroll 
of  70  workers  are  handicapped  and 
seven  are  handicapped  veterans.  Its 
citation  said  the  firm  has  given  full 
cooperation  to  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  and  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  its  hiring  policies. 

Four  high  school  students  were  al- 
so cited  by  Governor  Moore.  They 
were  named  winners  in  the  1966 
"Ability  Counts"  statewide  essay 
contest.  A  popular  feature  among 
North  Carolina  high  school  students, 
the  annual  contest  provides  cash 
awards    to    youngsters    who    prepare 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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When  the  following  article  was  written  the  special 
employment  office  in  Wiyiston-Salem  was  a  Youth 
Opportunity  Center.  Shortly  after  submission  of 
this  article  the  YOC  changed  its  name  to  Special 
Services  Center  and  now  operates  as  part  of  North 
Carolina's  Human  Resources  Development  program. 


"The  Place  To  Go  To  Go  Places" 

By  Melvin  Starnes 
Manager,  Winston-Salem  Special  Services  Center 


Another  set  of  bureaucratic  initials 
to  confuse  and  "befuddle"  the  gen- 
eral public?  Hardly!  The  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  in  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  is  making  a  deliber- 
ate effort  toward  establishing  an 
identity  which  will  make  the  initials, 
YOC,  commonplace  in  our  com- 
munity. 

The  Center,  established  by  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina,  is  a  part  of  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  assist  unemployed,  out- 
of-school  youth  become  responsible 
and  productive  citizens. 

Rapid  growth  in  the  youth  popu- 
lation, increases  in  the  youth  unem- 
ployment rate,  varied  and  complex 
problems  affecting  youth,  and  the 
recognition  that  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment falls  disproportionately  on 
some  segments  of  the  youthful  popu- 
lation— particularly  those  severely 
disadvantaged  because  of  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  skill,  cultural  deprivation, 
or  discrimination,  are  among  the 
many  considerations  which  gave  rise 
to  this  concept  in  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

The  Centers  began  opening  early 
in  1965  and  have  increased  in  number 
steadily  until  we  now  have  some  150 
Centers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  state  will  have  at  least  one 
YOC,  with  several  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Winston- 
Salem  YOC  is  the  only  one  cur- 
rently in  operation  in  North  Carolina; 
however,  a  similar  office  is  being 
planned  for  the  Durham  area.  Eventu- 
ally some  175  Centers  in  139  areas 
will  be  in  operation,  available  to 
serve  52  percent  of  youth  in  the  labor 
force,  and  will  provide  a  focal  point 
in  each  area  through  which  govern- 
ment and  community  resources  can 
be  concentrated. 

The  Winston-Salem  Center  has  at- 
tractive facilities  specially  designed 
for  our  youthful  applicants.  An  in- 
formal reception  area,  colorful  plas- 
tic chairs,  and  ash  trays  add  to  its 
comfort.  The  decor  includes  walnut 
paneling,  modern   rest  rooms  for  the 


public,  and  a  flower  arrangement  on 
the  reception  desk.  Magazines  and 
other  publications  cover  the  tables 
in  the  reception  area.  A  12-foot 
flower  box  separates  the  entrance 
from  the  reception  area.  Our  fa- 
cilities also  include  private  offices 
for  our  counselors,  several  conference 
rooms,  a  testing  room,  an  occupational 
library,  and  a  staff  lounge.  The  Center 
is  further  equipped  with  a  16mm 
projector,  an  8mm  projector,  and  a 
tape  recorder. 

Emphasis  at  the  Winston-Salem 
Center  is  on  providing  a  personalized 
service  tailored  to  meet  particular 
needs  of  individuals.  The  value  and 
worth  of  the  individual  has  become 
paramount — we  think  in  terms  of  the 
total  person  as  we  assist  in  the 
resolution  of  personal  as  well  as  vo- 
cational problems  which  affect  his 
employability.  The  accomplishment 
of  these  objectives  requires  a  staff 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  tra- 
ditional local  office.  Our  Center  has 
a  staff  of  12  and  includes  a  Place- 
ment Supervisor  and  Employer  Re- 
lations Representative,  a  Placement 
Interviewer,  a  Test  Administrator,  an 
MDTA  Selection  and  Referral  Officer, 
a  Community  Relations  Coordinator, 
five  Counselors,  a  Stenographer,  and 
a  Manager. 

Recognizing  that  personal  and  vo- 
cational problems  of  many  of  our 
youth,  particularly  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  otherwise 
disadvantaged,  are  seldom  solved  in 
one  visit,  we  have  stressed  continuity 
in  our  program  of  services.  Our 
ability  to  succeed  in  helping  our  ap- 
plicants acquire  stability  in  our  job 
market  depends  not  only  on  the  appli- 
cant's first  visit  to  the  office  but  also 
on  his  continuing  to  return  for-  as 
long  as  necessary  to  achieve  his  vo- 
cational goal.  From  our  beginning,  we 
have  worked  hard  toward  gaining  the 
confidence  of  those  we  serve  and  have 
radiated  a  spirit  of  genuine  inter- 
est in  their  needs  and  problems.  They 
are  made  to  feel  welcome  on  their 
first  visit  and  quickly  recognize  that 


we  are  here  to  help  them.  In  return 
we  have  been  rewarded  with  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  applicants  to  see 
their  counseling  through  to  a  mean- 
ingful conclusion. 

Since  many  of  the  youths  who  need 
help  will  not  come  into  the  YOC  on 
their  own,  we  engage  in  outreach 
activity-  Our  Community  Relations 
Coordinator  has  established  cooper- 
ative relationships  with  schools, 
churches,  and  other  service  agencies 
in  the  community  which  result  in  ap- 
plicants being  referred  or  brought 
in  for  services.  In  addition  much  time 
is  spent  in  visiting  the  home  of  appli- 
cants known  to  be  out  of  school  and 
unemployed.  These  applicants  are  not 
forced  or  required  to  visit  the  YOC, 
but  the  services  of  the  Center  are 
explained  in  detail  and  benefits  of  em- 
ployment are  stressed.  Our  response 
to  these  visits  is  steadily  improving. 

Since  opening  our  doors  on  April 
20,  1966,  13,023  visits  have  been 
made  to  our  Center,  resulting  in  4,222 
new  applications,  1,981  counseling 
interviews,  1,094  testing  sessions,  201 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  place- 
ments, and  871  job  placements.  Our 
active  file  is  currently  718.  From  a 
statistical  point  of  view  our  accom- 
plishments may  be  less  than  excit- 
ing, however,  statistics  alone  cannot 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  what  our 
efforts  have  meant  to  many  Winston- 
Salem  youth  whose  lives  have  been 
shadowed  by  disappointments  and 
despair. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  young 
people  who  have  visited  an  office.  A 
19  year  old  young  man,  after  running 
away  from  home  at  age  14,  drifting 
from  city  to  city  in  48  of  the  50 
states,  applied  for  assistance  at  the 
YOC.  His  decision  to  stop  roaming 
and  to  settle  in  Winston-Salem  pre- 
sented an  involved  set  of  problems, 
requiring  utilization  of  several  com- 
munity agencies  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  lodging  until  he  could 
get  work   and  receive   his  first  pay- 

(See  YOC,  page  50) 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Philbrick,  the 
wife  of  Sp/5  Leslie  W.  Philbrick,  sta- 
tioncd  at  Fort  Bragg,  joined  the 
Fayetteville  Local  Office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  as  an 
Interviewer  I  in  April,  1966. 

Mrs.  Philbrick  was  graduated  from 


the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  New  Hampshire,  in  June, 
1962,  with  a  BA  degree  in  English 
Literature.  In  196 '-4  she  completed  one 
semester  of  graduate  study  in  edu- 
cation. 

In   addition   to  her  duties  as  Inter- 


viewer I,  Mrs.  Philbrick,  with  assist- 
ance from  other  staff  members,  con- 
tributes a  weekly  newspaper  article 
on  employment.  She  is  also  called 
upon  to  take  claims  not  only  in  the 
local  claims  office,  but  on  itinerant 
services  as  well. 


Communication  Toughest  Job  Between  Interviewer-Applicant 


Anyone  who  has  ever  sought  em- 
ployment knows  how  it  feels  to  be 
interviewed  by  a  prospective  em- 
ployer or  by  an  employment  office 
interviewer.  Perhaps  it  seems  to  the 
job  seeker  that  he  is  being  "sub- 
jected"   to    quite   an    ordeal. 

Few  people  realize  that  more  often 
than  not  the  interviewer  or  pros- 
pective employer  also  often  feels 
frustrated,  subjected,  and  sometimes 
apprehensive.  Why  should  this  be  so? 
What  problems  could  he  have  when 
he  has  a  job,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is 
sit  there,  ask  questions,  and  perhaps 
take  notes? 

It  is  an  enormous  task  of  great 
complexity  requiring  discerning  judg- 
ment, tact,  poise,  intelligence,  organi- 
zation, preparedness,  patience,  com- 
plete objectivity,  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility both  to  the  applicant  and 
the  employer  to  choose  the  right  per- 
son for  the  job,  and  the  right  job  for 
the  person. 

The  employment  interviewer,  by 
his  friendly  approach,  must  first  make 
the  applicant  feel  at  ease — he  must 
gain  the  applicant's  confidence  and 
put  him  in  a  mood  to  be  open  and 
talkative  regarding  himself,  his  ex- 
perience, his  abilities,  his  handicaps 
(if  he  has  any),  and  his  job  prefer- 
ences. At  the  same  time,  the  inter- 
viewer must  always  remain  in  con- 
trol of  the  interview  by  asking  the 
right  questions  at  the  right  time, 
carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  ques- 
tions which  allow  only  one  possible 
answer.  He  must  put  the  applicant 
in  the  mood  to  talk,  and  at  the  same 
time  limit  the  flow  of  the  applicant's 
conversation  to  pertinent  information. 

Communication   Problem 

As  in  almost  every  human  situ- 
ation, the  greatest  problem  in  the 
I  interviewer-applicant  situation  is  that 
of  communication.  The  interviewer 
must  almost  instantly  evaluate  the 
applicant's  comprehensive  ability  and 


By  Elizabeth  Philbrick 

Interviewer,  Fayetteville  ESC  Office 

adjust  his  questions  to  each  par- 
ticular individual  so  he  neither  talks 
"down"  to  the  applicant  nor  talks 
"over  the  applicant's  head."  In  ad- 
dition, the  interviewer  must  be  able 
to  help  the  applicant  communicate 
in  a  way  that  he  can  understand.  An 
applicant  with  little  or  no  formal  edu- 
cation who  has  held  a  few  jobs  of 
long  duration,  and  for  whom  dates, 
names,  places,  etc.  have  no  meaning 
and  no  importance,  presents  quite  a 
problem.  He  remembers  only  the  facts 
that  are  of  importance  to  him — his 
pay,  and  vaguely,  what  he  had  to  do 
to  earn  it.  He  faces  the  interview 
situation  dismayed,  confused,  and 
with  but  one  simple  objective:  to  find 
a  job  that  pays  what  he  wants.  He 
doesn't  care  what  kind  of  work  it  is, 
and  generally  has  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  job  titles.  When  asked 
what  kind  of  work  he  did,  the  laborer 
generally  answers,  "Oh,  you  know — 
a  little  bit  of  everything,"  or  "Any- 
thing that  needed  to  be  done,"  or 
even  "Uh,  you  know — a  little  of  this 
and  some  of  that."  These  answers  are 
quite  clearly  defined  in  the  laborer's 
mind,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  he 
did,  but  hasn't  the  ability  or  vocabu- 
lary to  define  his  tasks  in  language 
the  interviewer  can  understand.  It  is 
up  to  the  interviewer  to  run  the 
gamut  of  tasks  the  applicant  may 
have  performed,  and  ask  him  about 
each  particular  task  to  find  out  if 
he  was,  for  example,  a  brickmason's 
helper,  or  learner,  or  possibly  even  an 
apprentice.  Some  laborers,  though 
poorly  educated,  are,  in  fact,  quite 
skilled.  The  work  history  on  the  ap- 
plication card  must  be  clear  and  de- 
tailed enough  to  present  an  accurate 
and  adequate  appraisal  of  the  extent 
of  the  applicant's  skills,  knowledges, 
and  abilities. 

Each   Other's   Language 

With    enough     skilled     questioning, 
the  interviewer,  familiar  with  names 


and  locations  of  business  and  con- 
tractors, can  figure  out  who  the  em- 
ployers were;  and  by  getting  each 
job  in  the  order  it  was  performed, 
can  figure  out  an  approximate  chron- 
ology, eventually  completing  the  ap- 
plication in  sufficient  detail.  The 
whole  interview  takes  on  the  charac- 
ter of  an  interview  between  two 
parties  speaking  totally  different 
languages,  each  knowing  only  a 
smattering  fragment  of  the  other's 
particular  language.  And  this,  in  ef- 
fect, is  what  is  taking  place. 

Other  problem  applicants  with 
whom  communication  becomes  the 
most  insurmountable  barrier  are  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  mute,  or  any 
combination  of  these;  the  foreigner 
who  has  not  mastered  the  English 
language;  and  the  vague  applicant 
who  has  no  idea  of  what  he  can  do 
or  what  jobs  are  available,  and  fur- 
ther, hasn't  the  faintest  inkling  of 
what  sort  of  job  he  is  interested  in 
trying. 

Sometimes  applicants  resent  being 
"interrogated"  and  are  reluctant  to 
divulge  the  necessary,  pertinent  in- 
formation. The  interviewer  must  pa- 
tiently explain  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  in  order  to  find 
the  job  best  suited  to  the  applicant, 
and  vice  versa.  This  situation  will  often 
arise  when  an  applicant's  handicap  is 
brought  to  light  and  the  interviewer 
begins  to  question  him  about  it.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  the  applicant 
to  understand  why  he  must  divulge  in- 
formation about  his  handicap,  but  this 
difficulty  can  be  surmounted  by  citing 
one  or  two  examples  of  jobs  he  could 
be  referred  to  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  his  health,  or  which  he 
would  be  unable  to  perform,  and  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  in  his  best  interest 
to  have  his  abilities  and  limitations 
known  to  prevent  wasting  time  and 
making  improper  referrals. 

Often  applicants  will  have  "hidden" 
handicaps    which    they    would    prefer 
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to  keep  hidden  in  order  not  to  jeopar- 
dize their  chances  for  employment. 

For  example,  a  veteran  of  20  years 
service  during  two  wars  recently  ap- 
plied for  employment  at  the  Fayette- 
ville  local  office.  In  his  middle  fifties, 
with  only  ten  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation, he  already  had  two  marks 
against  him :  his  age  and  level  of  edu- 
cation. Understandably,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  add  his  handicaps  to  the 
record.  When  asked  if  he  had  any 
physical  limitations,  he  said  "no." 
Further  careful  questioning  revealed 
that  he  was  drawing  disability 
compensation,  and  he  finally  admitted 
he  had  a  partial  loss  of  hearing  in 
one  ear  and  heart  disease.  For  the 
past  20  years  he  had  been  an  auto 
maintenance  supervisor,  overseeing 
the  work  of  as  many  as  20  people 
engaged  in  rebuilding  and  repair  of 
engines.  His  only  other  work  experi- 
ence had  been  pre-war  employment  in 
mining  and  machine  operation.  Re- 
entry into  either  of  these  fields  would 
be  relatively  impossible  due  to  both 
his  age  and  his  heart  condition.  Care- 
ful consideration  of  his  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  capabilities  led  to  his 
referral  to  a  department  store  for 
a  position  as  store  detective.  The  fol- 
low-up to  the  referral  revealed  that 
he  had  been  hired  and  was  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  spite  of  his  age, 
limited  education,  and  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Prison  Record 

Such  things  as  a  prison  record  may 
cause  the  applicant  to  hedge,  or  even 
to  fabricate  a  work  history.  The  in- 
terviewer must  ascertain  the  truth 
of  an  applicant's  statements  by 
thorough  and  careful  questioning.  If 
it  becomes  evident  that  an  applicant 
has  a  prison  record,  a  bad  discharge 
from  service,  or  some  other  mark 
against  him,  he  must  be  helped  to 
realize  that  such  things  always  come 
to  the  surface  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
would  better  for  him  to  have  facts 
in  the  open.  More  often  than  not,  the 
applicant  in  this  position  is  glad  to 
have  the  interviewer  "pave  the  way" 
for  him,  and  explain  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  his  career  to  the  employer 
prior  to  the  referral  interview.  It  is 
easy  for  the  applicant  to  see  that  this 
process  saves  possible  embarrassment 
for  him,  for  the  employer,  and  for  the 
person   making  the  referral. 

Because  an  applicant  may  gloss 
over  or  withhold  important  infor- 
mation regarding  his  past  employ- 
ment, his  health,  or  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization or  incarceration  and  the 
like,  it  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
viewer to  question  the  applicant 
thoroughly  and  in  detail,  and  to  watch 
for  signs  that  indicate  there  is  more 
to  the  story  (or  less)  than  the  appli- 
cant is  telling.  If  the  applicant  is 
hesitant,  vague,  or  has  held  a  great 
number    of    short-term   jobs,    or    has 


unexplained  blank  periods  in  his  work 
history,  greater  questioning  is  needed 
to  bring  the  facts  to  light.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  necessity 
for  complete  and  factual  information 
to  the  applicant,  or  refer  him  to  the 
counselor.  The  interviewer  must  al- 
ways be  alert  to  clues  indicating  a 
possible  handicap  or  the  need  to  refer 
the  applicant  to  the  counselor. 

In  spite  of  the  communication  prob- 
lems and  barriers  and  the  need  to  ob- 
tain full  and  complete  information 
that  is  factual,  the  interviewer  is 
handicapped  in  his  work  by  time — the 
ogre  of  handicaps.  Every  employment 
office  is  familiar  with  the  contrast 
between  a  new  interviewer  and  a 
skilled  "old  timer" — and  this  contrast 
is  largely  one  of  time.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  experience  and  many 
hours  of  interviewing  for  an  inter- 
viewer to  learn  techniques  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  infor- 
mation possible  in  the  least  possible 
time  without  jeopardy  to  the  inter- 
view, the  applicant,  or  the  prospective 
employer. 

Shave  and  Bath 

Many  applicants  need  a  little  "edu- 
cation" regarding  their  appearance, 
mannerisms,  or  objectionable  char- 
acteristics to  prepare  them  for  their 
interview  with  a  prospective  em- 
ployer. This  area  requires  great  tact 
and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
viewer who  must  be  able  to  suggest 
without  insulting  or  hurting  the  ap- 
plicant's feelings.  If  he  knows  the 
employer,  he  might  give  the  appli- 
cant some  idea  of  what  the  person  is 
like,  the  sort  of  things  he  will  want 
to  know,  and  what  he  will  most  likely 
expect  the  applicant  to  be  like.  An 
applicant  whose  dress  or  make-up  is 
gaudy,  one  who  could  stand  a  shave 
or  a  bath,  may  not  know  that  these 
factors  are  important  to  a  prospective 
employer.  It  is  kind  to  tactfully  get 
the  point  across  that  the  employer 
expects  someone  who  is  conserva- 
tively dressed,  neat,  clean,  clean- 
shaven, or  whatever.  Severe  person- 
ality problems  and  the  like  are,  of 
course,  things  which  cannot  be  solved 
together  by  suggestion,  and  should  be 
referred  to  the  counselor. 

The  interviewer's  task  does  not  end 
with  the  interview  and  referral.  If 
there  are  not  suitable  job  openings 
for  a  well-qualified  applicant,  the 
interviewer  may  attempt  to  solicit  job 
openings  for  him.  Then,  after  making 
referrals  and  allowing  a  suitable  time 
to  elapse,  the  interviewer  must  follow 
up  on  all  of  his  referrals  to  find  out 
who  was  hired,  who  was  not  hired, 
and  why  not. 

The  reason  an  applicant  was  not 
hired  is  important  for  two  reasons, 
(1)  it  may  indicate  that  the  order 
given  by  the  employer  is  incomplete, 
and  should  have  additional  infor- 
mation   listed    on    it    to    enable    the 


interviewer  to  make  a  more  exact 
selection,  and  (2)  it  may  indicate 
some  trouble  or  fact  about  the  appli- 
cant that  the  interviewer  failed  to 
uncover.  In  the  latter  case,  the  reason 
may  be  one  that  can  be  explained  to 
the  applicant  to  help  him  avoid  mak- 
ing the  same  mistake (s)  in  future 
interviews  with  employers. 

The  final  outcome  of  each  inter- 
viewer-applicant relationship  rests 
largely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  in- 
terviewer, and  depends  upon  how 
acutely  and  how  accurately  he  has 
scrutinized  and  evaluated  the  appli- 
cant and  his  history,  upon  how  thor- 
oughly he  outlined  the  employer's  re- 
quirements on  the  job  order,  and 
finally,  how  carefully  he  matched  the 
applicant  to  the  job  as  outlined  on 
the  order. 

The  interviewer's  measure  of  suc- 
cess is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  appli- 
cant. If  persons  he  refers  are  usually 
hired,  stick  to  their  new  jobs,  and  do 
well,  then  the  interviewer  has  been 
successful.  Short  term  hires  say  more 
for  the  applicant  than  for  the  inter- 
viewer. When  an  applicant  fails  it 
usually  means  that  the  interviewer 
overestimated  him  or  underestimated 
the  job. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  applying 
for  work  is  employable,  although  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
can  still  be  of  service  to  them.  For 
example,  one  middle-aged  domestic 
worker  was  fired  from  a  job  she  had 
been  referred  to  for  falling  asleep 
at  the  sink  while  doing  dishes.  She 
always  appeared  very  run-down  and 
sleepy  when  reporting  to  the  local 
office  to  apply  for  work.  She  was  re- 
ferred to  the  counselor  who  in  turn 
referred  her  to  a  physician.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  woman  was 
suffering  from  diabetes,  and  other 
disabling  illnesses,  and  definitely 
should  not  be  working.  When  this  dis- 
covery was  made  and  because  she 
had  no  living  relatives,  the  counselor 
personally  took  her  to  the  Welfare 
Department,  for  care  and  proper 
medical  attention.  If  immediate  ac- 
tion had  not  been  taken  to  discover 
the  cause  of  her  sleepiness  and  in- 
ability to  work,  she  would  have  be- 
come fatally  ill. 

There  is  definitely  more  to  being  an 
employment  interviewer  than  just 
asking  questions  and  making  notes  on 
paper!  An  interviewer  must  be  aware 
of  the  whole  person  being  interviewed, 
and  make  decisions  that  have  a  defi- 
nite effect  on  that  person's  life  and 
welfare.  The  effect  of  a  referral  or 
non-referral  may  be  far-reaching,  and 
may  be  either  a  credit  to  both  inter- 
viewer and  applicant  or  utterly 
tragic.  Such  a  grave  responsibility — 
one  that  each  interviewer  must  be 
ready  and  willing  to  face  as  each 
hopeful  applicant  sits  down  at  his 
desk  to  be  interviewed. 
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Public  Employment  Office  Counsel 
High  School  Students  In  Vocations 

By  Douglass  C.  Dailey 
Employment  Counselor,  Roanoke  Rapids  ESC  Office 


For  many  years  public  employment 
offices  throughout  the  nation  have 
carried  on  a  High  School  Counseling 
and  Testing  Program.  This  program 
has  been  designed  to  give  vocational 
guidance  to  those  members  of  the 
senior  classes  who  would  be  seeking 
work  upon  graduation.  During  the  last 
few  years,  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Office 
of  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion has  been  working  with  these 
seniors  in  its  area  schools.  Before 
we  report  on  the  local  High  School 
Program,  however,  let  us  describe 
the  geographical,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational setting  in  which  this  work 
has  been  done. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  office  area  is 
comprised  of  Halifax,  Northampton, 
and  Hertford  Counties.  The  economic 
character  of  these  counties  is  both 
agricultural  and  industrial.  The  chief 
farm  products  are  peanuts,  cotton, 
corn,  and  tobacco.  Large  industries 
are  textiles,  paper,  and  apparel.  Also, 
a  great  deal  of  pulpwood  is  produced 
for  the  nearby  paper  mills.  Roanoke 
Rapids,  with  a  1960  population  of 
13,320,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  area. 

In   All   Schools 

The  fact  that  the  area  has  no  large 
cities  and  is  largely  rural  has,  of 
course,  affected  the  geographic  pat- 
tern of  the  school  system  and  the  size 
and  number  of  its  high  schools.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  27  widely  scat- 
tered high  schools  in  these  three  coun- 
ties. They  were  mostly  rural,  and  the 
majority  were  small.  One  year  the 
senior  class  of  one  high  school  totalled 
ten  students.  In  a  few  cases  there 
were  rather  large  rural  high  schools. 
One  such  school  in  the  area  recently 
had  a  senior  class  of  131. 

Recently,  the  total  number  of 
schools  has  been  reduced  to  22.  In 
Hertford  County,  Harrellsville  was 
changed  to  an  elementary  school,  and 
its  students  are  now  attending  Ahos- 
kie  High  School.  In  Northampton 
County,  the  high  schools  of  Jackson, 
Seaboard,  Conway,  Woodland,  and 
Rich  Square  were  converted  to  ele- 
mentary only  and  their  students  now 


attend  Northampton  County  High 
School.  This  facility  is  a  large  and 
very  modern  new  school  which  offers 
a  much  broader  and  better  curriculum 
than  the  smaller  schools  it  replaced. 
The  largest  school  in  the  three-county 
system  is,  and  has  been,  Roanoke 
Rapids  High  School.  Its  most  recent 
graduating  class  numbered  178.  Until 
Northampton  County  High  School  was 
built,  Roanoke  Rapids  High  was  in  a 
class  by  itself  as  far  as  having  a 
curriculum  which  offered  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  patterns  of  prepa- 
ration. Its  relatively  large  size,  of 
course,  has  made  this  possible. 

At  one  time  or  another  over  the 
past  five  years  we  have  worked  in  all 
but  one  of  these  high  schools.  On  a 
yearly  basis,  this  office  has  served  as 
many  as  21  schools  (1963-64),  and  as 
few  as  ten  schools  (1965-66).  The 
changes  in  the  scope  of  the  program 
from  year  to  year  have  been  caused 
by  changes  in  the  time  and  staff  avail- 
able for  this  work.  At  all  times  the 
High  School  Program  has  been  inte- 
grated with  and  adjusted  to  the  total 
program  of  the  local  Employment 
Security   Commission   office. 

During  recent  years  we  have  varied 
our  operations  in  the  schools  a  good 
deal  because  we  have  been  trying  to 
improve  our  methods  and  adjust 
to  changing  situations.  Although 
methods  and  sequences  have  varied 
somewhat,  the  main  elements  of  the 
program  have  remained  the  same. 
They  are  the  senior  survey,  the  screen- 
ing process,  the  talks  to  seniors,  the 
administration  of  the  aptitude  test 
(General  Aptitude  Test  Battery),  em- 
ployment counseling,  and  referrals  to 
jobs  and  to  state-operated  technical 
institutes. 

The  best  way  to  describe  in  detail 
our  High  School  Counseling  and  Test- 
ing Program  is  to  describe  the  com- 
plete program  as  it  is  carried  out  in 
one  school  at  the  present  time.  First, 
we  receive  a  request  from  the  school 
by  letter  or  telephone  asking  for  the 
Program.  High  School  Senior  Survey 
forms  are  then  furnished  to  be  com- 
pleted by  each  senior.  An  appointment 


is  made  with  the  school  guidance 
counselor  for  us  to  visit  the  school, 
and  at  that  time  we  review  each  sur- 
vey form  with  the  counselor.  The  goal, 
with  the  help  of  the  forms  and  the 
counselor,  is  to  identify  those  seniors 
who  will  be  looking  for  work  after 
graduation  or  who  will  be  wanting  to 
apply  to  the  State's  technical  insti- 
tutes. 

Test  Given 

After  this  group  has  been  identified, 
the  counselor  usually  assembles  them 
so  we  can  introduce  this  program 
personally.  During  this  talk  we  tell 
them  about  our  agency,  give  labor 
market  information,  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples of  wise  vocational  choice,  and,  in 
particular,  tell  them  about  the  GATB 
they  will  be  taking.  Because  the 
GATB  is  so  important,  and  because 
they  can  only  take  it  once,  we  work 
very  hard  for  proper  understanding, 
attitudes,  and  motivation. 

Next,  we  conduct  individual  inter- 
views in  order  to  meet  each  student 
face  to  face,  verify  the  screening 
process,  and  begin  records  by  enter- 
ing a  statement  of  each  person's  vo- 
cational problem.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
students  fill  out  standard  employment 
applications,  and  leave  Interest  Check 
Lists  and  Personal  Data  Sheets  for 
the  students  and  counselor  to  fill  out, 
respectively. 

Finally,  everything  is  ready  for  the 
GATB.  This  is  always  administered  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  allow  enough 
time  to  finish  the  test.  One  year  we 
had  the  schools  send  the  students  to 
our  office  by  school  bus.  With  this 
exception,  we  have  given  the  test  in 
the  schools  and  are  currently  doing  so- 
The  test  is  usually  given  in  the  school 
library  as  this  location  provides  the 
best  testing  conditions. 

After  the  students  have  taken  the 
GATB,  the  next  step  is  scoring  the 
tests.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways. 
(Continued) 
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The  tests  can  be  hand  scored  in  the 
office  or  sent  away  to  be  machine 
scored.  If  staff  time  is  available,  hand 
scoring  may  prove  more  profitable  as 
it  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  results 
immediately;  however,  machine  scor- 
ing is  a  much  better  procedure  when 
working  with  large  numbers.  At  this 
time  this  office  is  using  both  methods 
depending  on  the  individual  situation. 

Employment  Counselors 

The  next  step  is  employment  coun- 
seling. Armed  with  a  preliminary 
statement  of  a  student's  vocational 
situation,  the  results  of  the  GATB, 
his  Interest  Check  List,  some  of  his 
school  records  (Personal  Information 
Supplement),  and  also  his  senior  sur- 
vey form,  we  can  sit  down  with  him 
and  try  to  help  him  make  a  suitable 
vocational  plan  for  after  graduation. 
During  the  counseling,  the  interview 
usually  goes  through  several  phases. 
We  explore  interests,  give  occu- 
pational information,  interpret  the 
GATB,  and  check  scores  to  see  if  the 
student  qualifies  for  referral  to  cer- 
tain local  employers.  Sometimes  we 
work  with  a  student  who  wants  to  ap- 
ply to  a  technical  institute  or  else 
needs  to  be  referred  to  another  agency 
such  as  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
function  of  acquainting  these  young 
people  with  other  government  pro- 
grams is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant lately  as  such  programs  are 
increasing  in  number  and  in  scope. 
These  counseling  interviews  vary 
somewhat  in  length,  but  average 
about  30  minutes. 

When  counseling  has  been  com- 
pleted, there  are  conferences  with 
the  school  counselor  regarding  the 
problems  of  certain  students.  Al- 
though this  completes  the  regular 
high  school  program  at  the  school,  we 
sometimes  return  to  give  typing, 
shorthand,  and  spelling  tests  or  to 
participate  in  Career  Day  Programs 
and  PTA  meetings. 

Our  service  to  these  high  school 
seniors  is  not  finished  at  this  point- 
Copies  of  GATB  scores  are  trans- 
ferred for  applicants  to  technical 
institutes,  employment  applications 
are  automatically  placed  in  the  active 
file  at  graduation  time,  referrals  are 
made  to  employers  who  use  test- 
selected  applicants,  and  members  of 
the  office  staff  make  calls  to  area  em- 
ployers soliciting  job  orders  for  these 
young  people.  In  addition  large  num- 
bers of  these  students  apply  directly 
to  the  office  at  graduation  time  where 
they  are  identified  and  offered  ad- 
ditional counseling  and  placement 
service.  Finally,  we  conduct  follow-up 
work  to  give  further  assistance  and  to 
evaluate  our  own  program. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  three  ques- 
tions as  we  complete  the  story.  How 
was  the  Program  initiated?  How  has 
it    been    accepted?    What    about    the 


results?  The  recent  local  program 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1961  at  a 
time  when  there  had  been  a  short 
interruption  in  service  to  the  schools. 
The  first  step  was  for  the  Employ- 
ment Counselor  to  contact  the  schools 
to  determine  which  ones  were  inter- 
ested in  the  program.  The  counselor 
contacted  the  high  school  principals  in 
their  offices  during  the  last  two  weeks 
in  August.  This  resulted  in  the  local 
office  carrying  out  the  high  school 
program  in  19  high  schools  during 
the  1961-62  school  year. 

How  was  the  program  accepted?  In 
the  very  beginning  the  acceptance  by 
the  schools  was  evident.  At  one  high 
school  when  the  counselor  walked  in 
the  door,  he  was  evidently  not  only 
welcome  but  expected.  "Where  have 
you  been?"  said  the  principal  with  a 
smile  and  a  friendly  handshake.  In 
addition,  we  think  the  acceptance  has 
continued  to  be  good.  The  schools  have 
showed  this  by  their  very  cooperative 
attitudes  and  by  their  urgent  requests 
for  another  edition  of  the  Program 
as  soon  as  the  schools  open  each  fall. 
However,  in  recent  years,  the  inter- 
est has  fallen  off  in  some  schools  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  special  pro- 
grams going  into  the  school's  from 
outside  to  compete  for  the  students' 
time.  In  contrast,  there  are  some 
schools  which  show  even  more  interest 
than  in  previous  years  because  they 
feel  that  the  Employment  Service 
offers  increasing  opportunities  for 
their  students. 

Finally  what  have  been  the  results 
of  this  program?  It  is  hard  to  evalu- 
ate counseling  because  many  of  the 
important  results  of  counseling  are 
invisible  changes  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  whom  you  work.  In  ad- 
dition, the  arrival  of  the  good  which 
comes  from  counseling  is  sometimes 
delayed  for  years.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  our  population  is  so  mobile 
means  that  we  lose  touch  with  many 
of  our  high  school  seniors  in  a  short 
time. 

However,  let  us  list  what  we  believe 
we  are  doing  through  our  counseling 
and  testing  program  in  the  high 
schools.  We  are  introducing  our 
agency  to  our  young  people,  teaching 
them  the  principles  of  choosing  a  vo- 
cation, giving  them  information  on 
local  employment  opportunities,  in- 
forming them  of  their  aptitudes,  and 
referring  them  to  local  and  out-of- 
state  jobs.  We  are  giving  them  occu- 
pational information,  referring  them 
to  technical  institutes,  informing  them 
of  other  agencies  and  programs  and 
actively  seeking  jobs  for  them  through 
employer  visits.  We  are  giving  them 
additional  tests,  checking  on  their 
progress  through  follow-up  pro- 
cedures, preserving  their  records,  and 
sending  copies  of  those  records  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  help 
these  young  people  as  they  seek  work 


elsewhere.  Through  their  contract 
with  the  High  School  Program  these 
students  are  receiving  a  lasting  im- 
pression, we  hope,  of  an  agency  which 
stands  ever  ready  through  the  years 
to  serve  them  faithfully  as  applicants, 
counselees,  claimants,  or  employers. 


Young  People  Prime 

Concern  Of  State 

Employment  Service 

By    Marshal   Duval 

Marshal  DuVal  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Employment  Counseling  program,  a 
function  of  the  ESC  Employment 
Service  Division.  In  1966,  State  em- 
ployment counselors  began  a  closer 
affiliation  with  statewide  high  schools 
to  test  and  counsel  students  under  a 
mutual  agreement.  The  following 
statement,  by  Mr.  DuVal  briefly  de- 
scribes  the  new  counseling  program. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  public 
employment  service  young  people 
have  been  a  prime  concern.  Even  in 
1917  and  1918  when  the  first  public 
employment  offices  opened  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  in  Brooklyn  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  "counseling  of 
juniors"  was  specifically  stated.  Dur- 
ing the  1930's  and  '40's,  junior  coun- 
selors were  on  the  staff  of  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Security  Commission.  As 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  responsi- 
bility felt  for  youth,  the  State  agency 
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began  offering  a  placement  program 
to  graduating  seniors  from  all  high 
schools  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  students  graduating 
each  year  has  increased,  and  the  type 
of  employment  service  they  need  for 
entry  into  the  job  force  fluctuates. 
Until  the  mid-1950's,  technical  train- 
ing in  skilled  occupations  was  limited. 

Three  Basic  Methods 

As  more  high  school  seniors  became 
interested  in  the  expanding  training 
opportunities  within  the  State,  both 
public  and  private,  the  employment 
counseling  phase  of  the  program  be- 
came more  and  more  important.  To 
provide  continuity  between  school  and 
the  first  job,  efforts  were  made  to  ex- 
pand the  program  to  include  concen- 
trated efforts  toward  dropouts  and 
graduating  seniors,  those  planning 
further  training  as  well  as  those  going 
to  work. 

Three  basic  methods  are  utilized 
with  the  students — orientation  in 
groups,  individual  interviews,  and 
testing  with  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery. 

Selected  Option 

The  increased  number  of  seniors  in 
our  schools  necessitated  an  option  so 
as  to  provide  service  to  all  students. 
In  August,  1966,  the  local  ESC  offices 
were  provided  agreements  to  be 
signed  with  the  public  school  systems. 
The  agreements  basically  stated  that 
the  Employment  Service  would  offer 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  to 
all  seniors  in  the  school.  The  school 
would  pay  for  expendable  items  such 
as  answer  sheets  and  scoring  service 
used  by  students  not  entering  the  job 
force  immediately  upon  graduation. 
Test  results  were  to  be  exchanged. 
School  counselors  were  provided  ap- 
proximately four  hours  training  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  GATB. 

Educational  counseling,  the  province 
of  the  schools,  would  be  aided  by  the 
GATB  results.  Employment  Service 
counselors  encouraged  further  educa- 
tion to  all  students.  Today's  training 
will,  indeed,  prepare  for  tomorrow's 
jobs. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
15  school  systems  in  North  Carolina 
have  agreed  to  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram. In  other  school  systems  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  tested  and 
counseled  only  those  students  entering 
the  labor  market. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Security  Commission 
while  working  with  high  school  stu- 
dents is  that  of  offering  the  best  possi- 
ble solution  to  the  knotty  problems 
encountered  when  they  seek  their  first 
job. 

To  do  this  we  must  consider  the 
needs  of  individual  seniors  and  the 
needs  of  employers. 


The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Employment  Re- 
search has  published  a  digest  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  selected 
occupations  in  North  Carolina  from 
information  gained  by  actual  survey 
of  approximately  3,000  Tarheel  em- 
ployers. 

The  survey,  completed  in  December, 
1966,  was   taken   in    cooperation   with 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  N.  C.  Board  of  Education's  De- 
partment of  Community  Colleges. 

The  survey  involved  10k  different 
job  classifications.  It  disclosed  that 
among  the  surveyed  industries,  ap- 
proximately 105,000  additional  work- 
ers will  be  needed  by  1970.  Experts  of 
the  study,  including  charts,  are 
printed  in  the  following  article. 


State's  Job  Needs  Disclosed  By 
Industrial  Occupation  Study 

From    The  Bureau   of  Employment   Security   Research 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  provide  estimates  of  the  need  for 
workers  in  selected  occupations  so 
that  vocational  training  programs 
may  be  reviewed,  adjusted,  shifted  or 
broadened  in  light  of  future  employ- 
ment demand.  These  data  may  also 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  (1)  career  guid- 
ance and  employment  counseling,  (2) 
employer  planning  for  staff  develop- 
ment, (3)  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission placement  program  emphasis, 
(4)  MDTA  training  (institutional  and 
on-the-job),  (5)  State  apprenticeship 
program  planning,  (6)  community 
planning,  and  (7)  Civil  Defense 
planning. 

Survey  data  were  collected  during 
the  spring  of  1966  from  more  than 
2,800  firms  accounting  for  over  63 
percent  of  the  statewide  employment 
in  the  industries  surveyed.  The  study 
included    107    occupations. 

Information  received  from  em- 
ployers was  inflated  to  provide  esti- 
mates for  all  employment  in  the  sur- 
veyed industries. 

Additional  worker  requirements  for 
both  expansion  and  replacement  pur- 
poses were  estimated  as  of  the  spring 
of  1970.  The  extent  of  on-the-job 
training  planned  by  employers  and 
the  unemployed  applicants  registered 
in  each  ESC  office  for  each  occupation 
was  also  obtained  in  order  to  deter- 
mine net  worker  needs  over  the  four- 
year  period. 

Survey  results  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  trained  workers  in  most 
of  the  occupations  surveyed  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  next  four 
years. 

Planned  and  on-going  training  by 
employers  will  fall  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  need  for  trained  workers. 

Vocational  training  and  other  pro- 
grams should  be  expanded  in  an  effort 
to  provide  North  Carolina's  growing 
labor    force    with    the    skills    needed 


to  meet  the  expanding  industrial  re- 
quirements. 

Employment  among  all  industries 
studied  is  expected  to  increase  38.8 
percent  by  1970.  Growth  in  nine  in- 
dustries is  expected  to  exceed  this 
rate,  while  only  one  group,  cigarette 
manufacturing,  is  anticipating  an  em- 
ployment decline.  Worker  additions 
anticipated  during  the  next  four  years 
are  considerably  greater  than  the 
number  added  during  the  prior  four 
years,  1962-1966,  bringing  total  em- 
ployment in  the  surveyed  industries  to 
over  1,000,000  by  1970,  considerably 
above  the  755,000  during  March,  1966. 

The  rate  of  growth  expected  in  non- 
manufacturing  industries  surveyed  ex- 
ceeds that  estimated  in  manufacturing, 
41  percent  compared  with  38  percent. 

The  nonmanufacturing  industries 
surveyed  collectively  employed  186,- 
800  in  March,  1966.  By  the  spring  of 
1970  nearly  76,700  are  expected  to  be 
added,  with  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  anticipated  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Employment  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  surveyed  totaled  over  568,- 
000  in  March,  1966.  A  need  for  more 
than  216,000  additional  workers  is 
estimated  by  the  spring  of  1970.  The 
textile  industry,  already  employing 
the  largest  number  of  people  of  any 
industry  in  the  State,  leads  all  others 
studied  in  the  number  of  workers 
needed  for  expansion  by  1970. 

While  the  number  of  workers  to  be 
added  in  the  plastics  industry  (2,400) 
is  small,  the  rate  of  expansion 
(116.3%)  far  exceeds  that  anticipated 
in  any  of  the  surveyed  industries. 

The  industry  ranking  second  in  the 
estimated  number  of  workers  needed 
by  1970  is  construction  where  almost 
50,900  additional  jobs  are  anticipated. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  four  of 
the  five  manufacturing  industries 
(Continued) 
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ESC  QUARTERLY 


showing  a  growth  rate  greater  than 
the  average  for  all  industries  are  in 
the  durable  goods  segment.  While 
Noith  Carolina's  economy  has  long 
been  dominated  by  nondurable  goods 
industries,  considerable  employment 
gains  are  being  made  in  the  "hard 
goods"  producing  industries. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study 
to  determine  the  replacement  needs  by 
industry.  In  addition  to  the  292,800 
workers  needed  for  expansion,  many 
more  would  also  be  needed  during  the 
four-year  period  to  meet  replacement 
needs  because  of  death,  retirement, 
promotion,  or  other  labor  force  with- 
drawals. 

Among  all  industries  included  in  the 
study,  employment  in  the  surveyed 
occupations  is  expected  to  increase  by 


84,425  workers.  Studied  occupational 
employment  in  each  industry  shows 
some  additional  need  with  those  in 
the  construction  industry  accounting 
for  over  one-third  of  the  total  demand. 
Table  I  presents  worker  demand 
and  supply  for  each  surveyed  occu- 
pation. Of  the  more  than  104,600 
workers  needed  for  both  expansion 
and  replacement,  just  over  40  percent 
are  expected  to  be  provided  through 
on-the-job  training  and  from  the  ex- 
perienced unemployed.  Training  for 
the  net  additional  requirement  of  al- 
most 61,500  will  have  to  be  provided 
through  other  sources,  if  this  state- 
wide demand  is  to  be  met.  The  16 
occupations  which  showed  the  greatest 
need  for  training  are  ranked  below  in 
order  of  demand : 


TABLE   II 


Rank 

Occupational  Title 

1 

Carpenter  (finish) 

2 

Electrician 

3 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

4 

Machine  Operator,  general 

5 

Operating  Engineer 

6 

Carpenter  (rough) 

7 

Bricklayer 

8 

Woodworking  Machine  Operator 

9 

Auto  Truck  Mechanic 

10 

Machinist  I 

11 

Upholsterer  II  (furniture) 

12 

Welder 

13 

Plumber 

14 

Cabinetmaker 

15 

Pipe  Layer 

16 

Lineman  (const,  light  and  power) 

CAMP 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
and  in  other  ways  seek  to  maintain 
good  community  relations.  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  several  southern 
states  in  which  Union  Camp  foresters 
work  to  spread  the  principles  of  con- 
servation and  modern  tree  cultivation. 
The  Woodlands  Division  Forestry  op- 
erations at  Franklin  cooperate  with 
interested  landowners  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  each  year  make  available 
thousands  of  pine  and  hardwood  seed- 
lings for  planting  on  North  Carolina 
tree  farms. 

Education  is  a  particular  area  of 
interest  for  Union  Camp  in  com- 
munity relations.  The  company  pays 
up  to  $500  in  tuition  costs  for  em- 
ployees completing  courses  that  are 
'related  to  their  work.  Chowan  College 
in  Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina,  is 
jone  of  a  number  of  institutions  that 
'receive  Union  Camp  grants.  The  com- 
jpany's  three  Woodlands  Divisions 
jwork  very  closely  with  several  uni- 
versities in  the  South  (including  the 
forestry  departments  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  North  Carolina  State 
jUniversity)  to  advance  research  in 
forestry. 

Being  a  responsible  member  of  the 
community  is,  of  course,  expected  to 


Net  Additional  Workers 
Required  by  Spring-,  1970 

4,275 

3,391 
2,988 
2,899 
2,835 
2,731 
2,495 
2,408 
2,324 
2,267 
2,131 
2,131 
1,654 
1,599 
1,341 
1,206 


benefit  Union  Camp  in  the  long  run. 
It's  one  indication  that  Union  Camp 
plans  to  be  part  of  the  growing  south- 
ern paper  industry  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 


EASTEX 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
the  local  management  can  also  call  on 
the   resources   and    progressive    guid- 
ance of  the   parent  company,   Eastex 
Incorporated. 

A  Good  Combination 

The  combination  of  modern  plant, 
and  equipment,  ambitious  local  man- 
agement and  resources-in-depth  has 
one  obvious  result.  And  you  can  see 
it  any  day  as  the  heavily  loaded  trucks 
and  rail  cars  roll  out  of  the  Piedmont 
plant  with  the  attractive  packages 
and  displays  that  bring  this  region 
many  of  its  most  familiar  products. 

If  they  all  carried  the  name  of  the 
maker,  every  child  in  the  State  would 
know  the  Piedmont  Division  of  Eastex 
Packaging  as  well  as  he  knows  his 
favorite  soft  drink  carton! 

HANDICAPPED 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
the   best   essays   on   accomplishments 
of  the  handicapped. 

The  1966  first  place  winner  was 
Ruth  Gayle  Woodward,  a  senior  at 
Grimsley  High  School  in  Greensboro 
Second  place  was  taken  by  Mary 
Kestler,  a  senior  at  Allen  Jay  High 
School  in  High  Point.  A  junior  at 
Hamlet  Avenue  high  school  in  Hamlet 
was  the  third  place  winner,  Ann 
Terry.  Randolph  D.  Broome,  a  senior 
at  Myers  Park  High  School  in  Char- 
lotte, won  fourth  place. 

The  House  chamber  was  filled  with 
an  audience  to  observe  the  ceremony 
and  afterwards  the  honorees  joined 
Governor  Moore  at  the  mansion  for 
lunch. 
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ALBEMARLE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
first  in  the  United   States  to  use  the 
diffuser   system    of   pulp   washing. 

Following  a  financially  unsound  be- 
ginning the  original  company  became 
bankrupt  and  was  re-established  in 
1911  as  the  Halifax  Paper  Corporation 
which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
March  of  1937. 

With  corporate  offices  in  Richmond, 
the  present  Albemarle  Paper  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Ethyl  Corp- 
oration, operates  two  papermaking 
plants  in  Richmond;  a  Research  and 
Development  Division  in  Richmond; 
corrugated  box  plants  in  Richmond 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland;  multi-wall 
bag  plants  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Richmond;  a  grocery  bag  plant  in 
Richmond;  and  shopping  bag  plants 
in  New  York  and  Indiana. 

The  basic  products  produced  at 
Albemarle  in  Roanoke  Rapids  is  a 
variety  of  kraft  paper  that  includes 
liner  board  for  corrugated  boxes, 
shopping  bag  stock,  wrapping  paper, 
multi-wall  sack  stock,  and  a  variety 
of  colored  kraft  paper. 

An  expansion  program  completed  in 
1966  involving  a  multi-million  dollar 
expenditure  which  included  improve- 
ments to  the  pulp  mill,  paper  ma- 
chines, and  the  construction  of  an 
ultra-modern  boiler  and  a  20,500  kilo- 
watt steam  turbine  generator  that 
greatly  improved  the  various  manu- 
facturing processes  and  increased 
production.  Considerable  renovation 
of  the  finishing  and  shipping  de- 
partment equipment  including  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery  will  com- 
pletely modernize  its  production  and 
material  handling  operations.  Also,  a 
construction  program  is  now  in  prog- 
ress and  scheduled  for  completion 
in  January,  1967,  that  will  facilitate 
the  Company's  purchase  of  pulpwood 
by  the  installation  of  equipment  that 
will  permit  the  Company  to  purchase 
and  process  pine  and  hardwood  logs 
in  much  longer  lengths  than  the 
existing  facilities  will  permit. 

To  facilitate  and  enhance  the  highly 
specialized  operation  of  the  paper 
mill  complex,  the  company  heartily 
encourages  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Di- 
vision employees  to  constantly  im- 
prove their  education  and  skills  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  company 
sponsored  and  partly-paid-for  corre- 
spondence courses  in  papermaking, 
electronics,  and  other  technical 
courses.  Management  is  particularly 
proud  of  its  Maintenance  Apprentice- 
ship Program  that  constitutes  a  five- 
year  program  involving  both  on-the- 
job  training  and  classroom  study  that 
eventually  qualifies  men  as  skilled 
journeymen  craftsmen.  Albemarle  is 
also    a    charter   member   of   the    Pulp 


and  Paper  Scholarship  Foundation  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  that 
provides  financial  assistance  to  quali- 
fied college  students  majoring  in  the 
curriculum  of  pulp  and  paper  tech- 
nology, and  many  of  the  present  engi- 
neers, supervisors,  and  other  technical 
professionals  employed  by  Albemarle 
are  graduates  of  this  curriculum  at 
North    Carolina    State    University. 

FAIR 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

play  card  become  a  self-service  sales- 
man and  product  protector. 

Since  1951,  the  firm  has  been 
awarded  24  prizes  in  national  compe- 
tition among  foremost  box  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country.  The 
entries  are  judged  by  leading  re- 
tailers, buyers,  and  designers  on  the 
basis  of  the  boxes'  ability  to  protect 
and  help  sell  the  product.  Surface 
decoration  and  functional  design  play 
a  large  part.  However,  as  with  any 
product,  painstaking  attention  to  the 
many  details  of  manufacturing  assure 
the  best  package- 
Tailored  To  The  Product 

The  majority  of  rigid,  set-up  boxes 
are  used  in  retail  selling.  They  must 
carry  and  protect  their  product  during 
shipping  and  storage  and  have  the 
eye  appeal  to  attract  a  potential 
buyer.  The  design  must  be  tailored 
to  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
product  and  the  final  method  of  mer- 
chandising. The  design  approach  to  a 
package  for  internationally  famous 
women's  stockings  selling  in  leading 
fashion  shops  is  far  different  from 
the  requirements  necessary  to  sell  an 
everyday  hardware  item  from  a  self- 
service  peg  board.  Both  extremes  of 
design  must  protect,  present,  and  help 
sell  the  merchandise. 

Because  of  their  sturdy  construc- 
tion, many  rigid,  set-up  boxes  are 
used  industrially.  Their  job,  in  most 
cases,  is  utilitarian-  They  must  main- 
tain a  company  identity  with  its 
product  and  identify  the  contents  by 
effective  printing.  Rigid,  set-up  boxes 
stack  well  on  warehouse  shelves  and 
maintain  their  shape  and  strength 
whether  filled  or  partially  empty. 
Metal  corners  are  used,  in  some  cases, 
for  extra  strength. 

Fabricated  plastic  covers  for  set- 
up boxes  afford  almost  complete  visi- 
bility of  the  product  showing  style 
and  color  or  detail.  These  covers 
are  decorated  by  several  different 
methods,  depending  on  the  special 
effect  desired.  Plastic  blisters  al- 
low more  visibility  and  are  contour 
thermoformed  to  the  shape  of  the 
product  for  maximum  protection.  The 
blisters  are  used  with  one  of  several 
types  of  hang-up  cards  for  peg  board 
rack  merchandising  and  must  carry 
the  complete  story  of  the  product  and 


its  use  by  concise,  effective  printing. 
Wide  Range  of  Requirements 

There  are  many  industrial  plastic 
packages  or  components  which  are 
designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  re- 
quirements. Some  industrial  carrying 
trays  have  molded  compartments  to 
cradle  and  protect  delicate  instru- 
ments during  manufacturing.  Other 
plastic  parts  may  be  designed  to 
withstand  certain  chemicals  during  a 
particular  operation.  Plastics  have 
such  a  wide  range  of  physical  and 
chemical  properties  that  the  proper 
selection  of  a  material  and  the  cor- 
rect design  can  yield  a  product  well 
suited  to  a  difficult  job. 

There  remains  a  broad  range  of 
products  that  do  not  fall  into  any 
particular  niche  of  terminology. 
These  are  special  products  that  must 
be  designed,  made  from  new  ma- 
terials, or  use  a  manufacturing 
method  that  must  be  developed.  The 
product  may  be  a  part  of  a  top  secret 
reconnaissance  project  or  carry  deli- 
cate electronic  missile  parts,  or  it  may 
be  a  unique  way  of  storing  a  machine 
part  on  a  warehouse  shelf.  The  ma- 
terials might  go  from  lightweight 
paper  or  paperboard  one  half  inch 
thick  to  exotic  "space  age"  materials 
with    properties    not   fully    developed. 

The  firm  has  offered  stable  employ- 
ment to  the  residents  of  the  Concord 
area,  which  is  exemplified  by  a  very 
low  employee  turn-over  and  a  high 
percentage  of  employees  with  more 
than  15  years  company  service.  Fair 
Martin  Boxes  has  the  talent  and  ex- 
perience to  remain  versatile  and 
maintain  a  high  quality  level  in  its 
products  while  keeping  pace  with 
new  developments. 

YOC 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

check.  Though  he  has  been  in  his  new 
environment  only  a  short  while,  he  is 
reporting  to  work  regularly  on  his 
temporary  job  as  a  rodman. 

A  young  woman,  proficient  in  cleri- 
cal skills,  but  whose  282  pounds  and 
poor  work  habits  affected  her  ability  to 
get  and  hold  a  job  was  employed 
as  a  clerical  aide  within  the  YOC. 
She  is  attempting  to  shed  some 
pounds  and  learn  worker  traits  under 
the  close  supervision  of  Center  staff 
that  will  help  her  find  a  job. 

And  finally,  the  young  Negro  who 
is  now  employed  as  a  machinist  ap- 
prentice. Married  and  underemployed 
as  a  fish  cleaner  for  the  three  years 
since  his  graduation  from  high  school, 
he  is  now  learning  a  skill  that  will 
utilize  his  ability  and  provide  in- 
creased purchasing  power  for  his 
family. 

Through  assistance  of  this  kind,  we 
are  trying  to  make  our  motto  a 
a  reality— YOC,  "The  Place  to  Go  to 
Go  Places." 
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Star- Spangled  Foundation 

You  can  start  your  new  home  with  Savings  Bonds  right  now- 
and  look  how  easy  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  makes  it: 

There  is  nothing  more  disappointing  than  to  discover  the 
home  of  your  dreams,  only  to  learn  you  don't  have  enough 
cash  for  the  down  payment. 

Buying  Bonds  on  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  is  one  way  to 
make  certain  your  dreams  come  true. 

You  can  forget  the  worry  of  having  money  to  save  after 
the  bills  are  paid.  The  money  will  be  saved,  automatically, 
beforehand. 

And  your  savings  will  build  fast.  With  the  new  4.15% 
interest  rate,  Series  E  Bonds  give  you  back  $4  for  every  $3 
in  just  seven  years. 

Bonds  give  you  the  good  feeling,  too,  of  knowing  for  sure 
that  your  savings  are  safe.  Your  $4  for  $3  return  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It's  important,  too,  that  Bonds  help  protect  your  freedom 
to  build  your  own  home.  They  help  keep  AMERICA  the 
secure,  free  land  you  want  for  your  family — maintain  a 
stable  economy  and  back  our  men  in  Viet  Nam. 

There's  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  start  a  financial 
foundation  to  "build  on."  Sign  up  today  for  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  where  you  work. 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement. 
It  is  presented  as  a  'public  service  in  cooperation  with 
the    Treasury    Department    and    The    Advertising    Council. 
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EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION   OFFICES,  ADDRESSES,  MANAGERS,  POINTS  SERVED 

Note:    Pt.   or   Pts.   means  point  or  points  served   on    regular   schedule   from    local   office. 


Albemarle — Harris-Goble  Building,  117  West 
North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Manager,  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead,  Troy. 

Asheboro — 328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B.  Brooks, 
manager,    Pt.    Siler    City. 

Asheville — 36  Grove  St.,  Philip  Penland,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City — Hyatt  Building,  Everett  Street, 
Harris    Gibson,    Manager,    Pts.    Franklin. 

Burlington— 336  W.  Front  St.,  Everett  Mc- 
Neilly,    Manager. 

Charlotte— 112  W.  First  St.,  George  H.  Everett, 
Jr.,  Manager,  Pt.   Cornelius. 

Concord — 66  S.  Church  St.,  Lewis  B.  Morton, 
Manager. 

Durham — 516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis  Berini, 
Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsboro,  Rox- 
boro. 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad,  Rupert  E.  Cheek, 
Mgr.,   Pts.  Hereford,  Columbia,   Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man L.  Pendleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Manteo, 
Buxton. 

Fayetteville— 148  Rowan  St.,  S.  Thaddeus 
Cherry,  Manager,  Pts.  Dunn,  Clinton,  Rae- 
ford. 

Forest  City — 104  Yarboro  St.,  Ronnie  J. 
Brown,  Manager,  Pt.  Rutherford. 

Gastonia — 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  Harrelson, 
Jr.,  Manager.   Pt.   Belmont. 

Goldsboro— 109  W.  Ash  St.,  Viola  Billings, 
Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  Warsaw,  Wal- 
lace. 

Greensboro — Starr  Bldg..  229  North  Greene  St., 
Jonn    W.    Ervin,    Manager. 

Greenville — 1002  Evans  St.,  Lloyd  Nooe,  Man- 
ager,  Pt.   Farmville. 

Henderson— 212     Arch     St.,     W.     Hall     Brooks, 

Manager,   Pts.   Warrenton,   Oxford. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th    Ave.,    E.    Gardiner    P. 
Bly,    Manager.    Pts.    Columbus,    Brevard. 


Hickory— 7 16-4th     St.,     S.W., 
Manager. 


H.     D.     Boyles, 


High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  Set.,  Ralph  E. 
Miller,    Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Amer- 
son,    Manager. 

Kannapolis — 210  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons,   Manager.    Pt.    Snow    Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Augustus  H.  Jarratt,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt. 
Granite   Falls. 


Lexington — 102      W.      First     Ave..      W. 
Knight,,    Manager.    Pt.    Denton. 


Alan 


Lincolnton — 409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing,    Manager.    Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton— 116  W.  5th  St.,  William  A.  Hol- 
lar, Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabeth- 
town,     Fairmont. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St.,   David   S.   Gray,   Jr.,   Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd    Harrill,    Manager. 

Morehead  City— 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.   Tenney,    Manager.    Pts.    Atlantic,    Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,    Manager.    Pt.    Valdese. 

Mount  Airy— Fuller  Bldg.,  708  S.  Main  St., 
John  L.  Taylor,  Manager.  Pts.  Elkin,  Yad- 
kinville. 

Murphy— Garrett  Bldg.,  Willow  St.,  Charles 
N.  Ervin,  Manager.  Pts.  Andrews.  Hayes- 
ville,    Robbinsville. 

New  Bern— 211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin  F.  Gil- 
likin,   Manager.   Pts.   Bayboro,  Trenton. 

Newton — 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger,    Manager. 


North  Wilkesboro — Duke  Power  Building,  30 
Ninth  St.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts 
Boone,    Sparta,    Taylorsville,    Jefferson. 

Raleigh— 321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  Lee  Ro 
Singleton,  Manager.  Pts.  Franklinton.  Fu 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebulor 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 

Reidsville— 213  Settle  St.,  Neil  McKinne; 
Manager.   Pt.   Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids — 945  Park  Ave.,  Dwight  M 
Leonard,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scotlan 
Neck,  Ahoskie,  Jackson,  Rich  Square,  Mui 
freesboro. 

Rockingham — 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard  I 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinburj 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  Col 
tingham,    Manager.    Pt.    Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123    N.     Church    St.,    J.    S. 
Horton,    Manager.    Pts.    Mocksville,    Coolei 
mee. 

Sanford — 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Scot 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins,  Souther 
Pines,    Pinehurst. 

Shelby— Royster  Building,  503  N.  Lafayerli 
St.  Buell  A.  Bailey,  Manager.  Pt.  Kin{[ 
Mountain. 

Spray — Stadium  Drive,  Wade  W.  Lemon| 
Manager.   Pt.   Mooresville. 

Thomsville— Hill  Building,  7  East  Main  S1[ 
Wilfred   R.    Eddiner,   Manager. 

Washington — 136     W.     Second     St.,     Jesse 
Beatty   Manager.    Pts.    Belhaven,    Swan. 

Waynesville — 110  Montgomery  St.,  Miss  Dj 
Brayda   Fisher,    Manager.    Pt.    Sylvia. 

Williamston— 212  Washington  St.,  J.  Kel 
Gay,    Manager.    Pts.    Windsor,    Plymouth, 

Wilmington— 717  Market  St.,  Don  P.  Hudso 
Manager.    Pts.    Burgaw,    Southport. 

Wilson— Farris   Bldg.,   303  Nash   St.,   Amos 
Cherry,    Manager. 

Winston-Salem — 124    N.    Main    St.,    Grover 
Tetter,    Jr.,    Manager.    Pt.    Kernersville. 
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KENDALL 

Our  bankers  tell  us  we're  not  too  far  away  from  a  check- 
less  society.  Technological  advances  in  data  processing  has 
caused  "revolutionary  changes  in  the  area  of  record  keeping 
and  the  compilation  of  credit  information."  Credit  cards 
will  allow  us  to  purchase  all  goods  and  services,  and  perhaps 
the  entire  banking  and  lending  processes  may  someday 
operate  like  the  flick  of  an  eyelash  through  nationwide  net- 
works of  electronics. 

Whatever  the  future  of  banking  and  finance  in  North 
Carolina,  the  past  decade  has  seen  remarkable  growth  in 
assets  and  services  to  the  public,  and  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry seems  unlimited.  In  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Winston- 
Salem  and  our  larger  metropolitan  areas  the  tallest,  newest 
and  biggest  buildings  are  banks  and  the  old  graystone 
structures  of  a  century  ago  have  gone  completely  modern. 

This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  featuring  the  finance  industry 
updates  a  prior  issue  of  1961.  In  1967  there  were  1,120  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  small  loan 
companies  reporting  employment  and  wages  under  provisions 
of  the  N.  C.  Employment  Security  Law.  Average  monthly 
employment  among  this  group  of  employers  was  23,125 
persons  and  their  total  wage  payments  were  $120.5   million. 

Unemployment  among  this  group  was  remarkably  low.  We 
see  an  indication  of  the  good  employment  conditions  within 
the  finance  industry  by  observing  the  very  low  unemployment 
insurance  taxes  its  companies  pay  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  In  1966,  our  latest  available  data  on  employer 
contribution  taxes,  the  average  tax  rate  paid  by  all  industry 
in  North  Carolina  under  the  Employment  Security  Law 
(about  40,000  firms)  was  1.29  percent.  In  that  year  banks 
had  an  average  tax  rate  of  only  .68  percent.  Savings  and 
loan  associations  and  farm  credit  institutions  paid  taxes  of 
only  .8  percent  while  business  credit  companies  had  an 
even  lower  tax  rate  of  .7  percent.  Personal  credit  agencies 
had  a  tax  rate  approaching  the  State  average  at  1.27  percent. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  given  us  in  preparation  of 
this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  by  many  finance  officials,  and  we 
understand  the  pride  reflected  by  the  authors  of  their 
articles.  Working  with  the  counsel  of  the  N.  C.  Bankers 
Association,  we  tried  to  select  banks  representative  of  many 
activities  and  the  N.  C.  Insurance  Department  advised  us  on 
the  selection  of  savings  and  loan  associations  to  feature. 

Because  of  their  uniqueness,  two  projects  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission's  farm  placement  division  are 
featured  in  this  issue.  Last  year  the  first  federal-State  train- 
ing classes  in  the  nation  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  farm  labor  crew  leaders  were  held 
in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Lumberton,  another  in  Wilson 
(page  9).  The  woods  program  (page  17)  is  a  different,  and 
so  far  successful,  attempt  to  provide  jobs  for  farm  workers 
during  the  off  season. 

Another  North  Carolina  program,  unique  in  the  nation,  is 
the  foster  grandparent  project  at  Western  Carolina  Center, 
an  institution  for  mentally  retarded  children,  and  because  the 
ESC  office  in  Morganton  was  instrumental  in  its  beginning 
we  asked  our  local  Employment  Counselor  to  prepare  a 
story  on  Western  Carolina's  foster  grandparent  plan. 
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Bank  buildings,  such  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Wa 
chovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Winston-Salem  an< 
the  N.  C.  National  Bank  in  Charlotte,  are  the  sky 
scrapers  of  North  Carolina.  Big  city  and  small  towr 
banks  are  going  through  enormous  building  and  expan 
sion  programs  with  modern  exterior  architecture  am 
fashionable  interior  design.  Inside,  there  are  new  tech: 
niques  such  as  the  NCNB  BankAmericard  account  cente; 
in  Greensboro  and  its  new  data  processing  center  ii 
Raleigh.  There  are  fewer  banks  in  North  Carolina  toda 
but  they  are  larger,  and  their  growth  has  been  describe! 
as  "phenominal."  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  ac 
cording  to  the  N.  C.  Insurance  Department,  have  "gorv 
through  an  almost  complete  transformation"  in  the  pas 
two  decades,  and  in  the  stories  about  banks,  loan  assc 
ciations  and  credit  unions,  the  word  "automation' 
continually  appears. 
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Sixty-six  year  old  J.  H.  Brcedlovc,  retired 
maintenance  machinist  from  the  Morc,rm- 
ton  area,  is  one  of  over  three  dozen  elder 
men  and  women  selected  to  work  with 
mentally  retarded  youth.  Each  "grand- 
parent" spends  time  each  day  with  two 
children.  The  children  are  mostly  between 
five    and    16    years  old. 


AGED  AND  YOUTH 
EXCHANGE  LOVE  AT 
WESTERN  CENTER 


By  James  W.  Gnatt 

Employment   Counselor 
M organ  ton    ESC   Office 


Western  Carolina  Center  is  a  574- 
d  facility  for  the  care  and  treat- 
mt  of  mentally  retarded  children 
the  western  one-third  of  North 
irolina.  Construction  of  three  build- 
?s  is  now  in  progress  which  will 
d  310  more  beds,  bringing  the  total 
pacity,    including    the    infirmary    to 

4  beds. 

The  Center  is  staffed  by  353  paid 
ofessional,  technical,  and  service 
lployees.  Included  on  the  staff  are 
!  professional  and  technical  persons, 
i3  cottage  parents  (attendants),  and 
'8  service  workers. 
The  Center  opened  December  16, 
'63,   with    Dr.   J.    Iverson    Riddle   as 

5  Superintendent.  Dr.  Riddle  is  a 
itive  of  Morganton,  a  brilliant 
>ung  psychiatrist.  He  is  completely 
;dicated  to  the  Center  and  is  ever 
ert  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
ie  children  under  his  care.  He  ex- 
2nds  immeasurable  energy  in  the 
ursuit  of  a  total,  child-centered  pro- 
ram  which  will  achieve  the  greatest 
3od  for  each  individual  child  at  the 
enter. 


The  entire  staff  of  the  Center  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  pro- 
moting a  program  which  will  invade 
every  area  of  the  environment  of  the 
individual  child.  Each  child  is  a  hu- 
man entity,  and  the  children  are  never 
categorized.  A  child-centered  objec- 
tive, even  more  surely  than  a  children- 
centered  program,  will  safeguard 
against  custodial,  institutional,  or 
regimental  treatment  of  the  residents 
of  the  Center.  The  only  collective 
function  is  to  simulate  family-type 
relations. 

Dr.  Riddle  and  the  staff  are  always 
seeking  new  activities  which  will  en- 
rich the  lives  of  children.  In  pursuit 
of  these  objectives  the  possibility  of 
a  new  service  was  observed,  which 
was  to  be  known  later  as  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Project. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the 
story  of  how  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Project  was  first  conceived,  but  per- 
haps the  following  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing and   appropriate. 

Some  officials  from  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  were  visiting  men- 


tal health  institutions  for  children. 
When  they  entered  a  residential 
building  of  one  such  facility  they 
found  a  group  of  boys  sitting  in  a 
row  on  a  bench.  They  were  looking 
straight  ahead,  motionless.  The  scene 
reminded  one  of  the  visitors  of  a 
military  inspection,  and  when  he 
caught  the  eye  of  a  particularly  sad- 
faced  little  boy,  he  winked  and 
grinned  at  him.  The  child  threw  off 
all  restraint,  abandoned  his  instruc- 
tions, ran  over  to  the  man,  threw  his 
arms  around  his  legs,  and  hugged 
him.  It  was  from  this  simple  gesture 
of  a  lonely  child  who  demonstrated 
such  a  great  need  for  personal  hu- 
man contact  that  the  idea  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  was 
born. 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate  that 
these  particular  HEW  representatives 
went  back  to  Washington  and  related 
the  incident  to  HEW's  Committee  on 
Aging.  This  agency  sent  out  "feelers" 
to  some  of  the  larger  mental  health 
facilities  to  get  their  opinions  of  and 
reaction   to   a  project  whereby   older 
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people  could  be  brought  into  service 
as  foster  grandparents  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

When  such  an  inquiry  came  to 
Western  Carolina  Center,  Dr.  Riddle 
and  his  staff  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  bring  this  much  needed 
service  to  the  Center. 

Would  It  Work? 

Many  questions  had  to  be  met  and 
resolved  before  any  real  meaning 
could  be  given  to  the  idea.  Prelimi- 
nary conferences  were  called  at  the 
Center  to  discuss  the  issues.  Staff 
members  of  the  local  Employment 
Security  Commission  were  called  in 
to  evaluate  the  manpower  situation. 
Was  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
applicants  available?  How  could  they 
best  be  recruited?  What  will  be  the 
objectives  of  the  project? 

When  the  ESC,  public  welfare 
agency,  CAP,  and  other  interested 
groups  expressed  the  opinion  that 
applicants  were  available,  the  Center, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Tong-su 
Kim,  Project  Director  (Director  of 
Psychiatric  Service  at  the  Center), 
proceeded  to  develop  aims  and  objec- 
tives from  which  they  prepared  a 
formal  proposal  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
of  HEW. 

Another  meeting  of  community 
agencies  was  called  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  action,  adopt  selection  cri- 
teria, and  adopt  methods  of  recruit- 
ment. 

The  ESC  volunteered  to  provide 
publicity,  recruit,  counsel,  screen,  and 
refer  applicants.  To  do  this  all  news 
media  in  the  area  were  utilized  to 
publicize  the  project  and  solicit  ap- 
plicants. Personal  contacts  and  tele- 
phone calls  were  made  to  individuals 
who  appeared  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  employment,  which  were,  basical- 
ly, that  they  must  have  reached  their 
60th  birthday,  be  reasonably  sound 
of  mind  and  body,  have  an  annual 
income  not  in  excess  of  $2,000  for  a 
couple,  and  $1,500  for  a  single  per- 
son. They  must  also  show  an  interest 
in  children,  along  with  personal 
warmth,  intelligence,  literacy,  willing- 
ness to  serve,  and  be  amenable  to 
supervision. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  would 
work  five  four-hour  days  per  week. 
Each  would  be  assigned  two  children 
with  each  of  whom  he  should  spend 
two  hours  per  day.  This  entire  time 
must  be  spent  in  a  work-play  situa- 
tion on  a  one-to-one  relationship  with 
the  child.  Foster  Grandparents  were 
not  to  be  assigned  any  work  or  other 
responsibility  than  to  be  a  "grand- 
parent"  to   their   children. 

The  response  from  elderly  people 
in  Burke  County  and  surrounding 
areas  was  so  great  that  within  a  very 
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short  time  a  sufficient  number  of  ap- 
plicants had  been  received  to  employ 
the  number  needed. 

A  day  was  set  for  applicants  to 
report  to  the  center.  They  were  asked 
to  complete  a  questionnaire  and  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  screening  line. 
They  were  first  interviewed  by  the 
ESC  counselor,  and  then  by  Miss 
Tillinghast,  Social  Work  Supervisor; 
Mrs.  Glasco,  Project  Secretary;  and 
Dr.  Tong-su  Kim,  Project  Director. 
The  Nursing  Supervisor  conducted  a 
tour  of  the  cottages  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  applicants  to  see 
the  children  in  their  natural  setting. 
The  psychologist  administered  an  at- 
tendant-attitude test  to  evaluate  the 
applicants'  reactions  to  the  job  as 
they    now    understood    it. 

Thirty-eight  men  and  women  were 
selected  and  employed.  They  would  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour, 
per  week,  $1560  annually.  They  would 
receive  a  nine-day  training  and  ori- 
entation period,  with  pay. 

Fifty  children  were  selected  from 
Spruce  and  Pine  cottages  to  partici- 


pate in  the  project.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  children  were  not  selected 
at  random,  but  only  after  being  care- 
fully evaluated  by  professionally 
trained  staff  members  to  determine 
which  children  could  best  relate  to 
such  activities  and  for  whom  it  could 
be    most  beneficial. 

The  children,  for  the  most  part 
range  in  age  from  seven  to  16  years, 
chronologically,  with  a  mental  age  oi 
5  years  and  under. 

Thus  was  born  a  Foster  Grand- 
parent Project  at  Western  Carolina 
Center. 

Has  It  Worked? 

What  has  it  meant?  What  has  i1 
accomplished?  What  benefits  have 
been  realized,  and  by  whom?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  would  fiT 
many  volumes.  The  foster  grandpar 
ents  and  the  children  could  best  an 
swer  these  questions.  However,  some 
results  are  obvious  enough  to  b< 
noticed    by    outsiders. 

The  children  have  become  happiei 
and  healthier.  They  have  progresset 
more  rapidly  because  of  their  "grand 
parents"  and  their  daily  lives  havi 
become  more  meaningful. 

The  foster  grandparents  have  re 
learned  the  art  of  loving  and  carinj 
for  others,  and  are  again  enjoyinj 
the  happiness  that  comes  with  beinj 
loved  and  needed.  They,  too,  hav 
shown  a  highly  rewarding  improve 
ment  in  their  general  health  and  hap 
piness. 

Families  of  the  foster  grandparent 
have  observed  remarkable  changes  ii 
their  attitudes,  habits,  and  emotiona 
enrichment.  Sons  and  daughters  hav 
experienced  a  measure  of  relief  fron 
their  financial  responsibilities  towari 
their  parents  who  are  now  gainfull; 
and   happily   employed. 

The  following  is   a  reprint  from 
report    on    the    project    prepared   b 
supervising  staff  members,  and  sura 
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Western  Carolina  Center  in  Morganton,  home  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  site  of 
the  unique  foster  grandparent  program. 
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narizes   some  of  the   more  pertinent 

•esults. 

Relation    of    Project    to    beneficiaries 

Children:  The  children's  relatedness 
to  other  people  has  been  improved. 
The  scope  and  range  of  their  ac- 
tivities have  increased. 
The  amount  of  physical  activities 
of  the  children  in  the  Project  has 
increased. 

Quite  a  few  children  in  the  Project 
seem  to  experience  less  traumatic 
separation  from  their  own  parents. 
There  has  been  improvement  in  the 
attention  span  among  the  Project 
children. 

FGPs:  The  sense  of  self-respect,  self- 
worth,  and  self-dependence  is  con- 
tributing a  great  deal  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  FGP's  who  have 
recaptured  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  life  since  this  Project  began. 
Otherwise,  they  could  have  re- 
mained on  the  outer  fringe  of  com- 
munity activities  becoming  some- 
what of  a  burden  on  their  families, 
friends  and  society  as  a  consequence 
of  the  decline  in  their  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  well-being. 

Institution:  We  can  proudly  say  that 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Project  is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
rewarding  projects  which  has  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
total  therapeutic  efforts  in  this  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the 
children.  The  hard-working  foster 
grandparents  have  convinced  the 
project  staff  of  worthiness  enabl- 
ing staff  personnel  to  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  disseminating  pertinent 
information  for  those  who  have 
interest  in  starting  a  similar  pro- 
gram elsewhere  in  the  country.  In 
some  ways,  foster  grandparents 
have  been  instrumental  in  making 
us  realize  how  much  can  be  done 
for  these  children  if  you  are  will- 
ing. Their  unwavering  devotion  to 
their  daily  work  is  inspirational  to 
the  other  personnel  throughout  the 
entire  institution. 

It  has  been  observed  that  much  of 
the  time  previously  utilized  by  Cot- 
tage Parents  in  "housekeeping 
chores"  has  been  reduced,  since  the 
children  spend  less  time  in  the 
cottages,  but  when  they  are  in  the 
cottages  they  present  fewer  man- 
agement problems.  This  frees  more 
time  of  Cottage  Parents  to  serve 
as  leaders  in  the  small  groups  in- 
volved in  purposeful  activity  pro- 
grams. The  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  is  also  integrated  into  the 
total  treatment  program  for  the 
Center. 

Community:  The  Foster  Grandparent 
Project  has  gained  recognition 
throughout  the  area  served  by  the 
Center.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
(See  HOUSEPARENT,  page  60) 


SPECIAL  DURHAM  OFFICE  ESTABLISHED 

TO  HELP  SEVERELY  DISADVANTAGED 

By  William  H.  Vinson,  Jr. 
Counseling  Supervisor,  Special  Services   Center 


"Special  Services  Center,"  a  unit 
of  the  Durham  Local  Office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina,  opened  March  6, 
1967.  The  new  building,  which  houses 
the  Center,  was  planned  for  its  func- 
tions and  adjoins  the  Local  Office. 
Services  of  the  Center  are  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter and  the  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Program.  Specifically,  this 
means  to  reach  out  and  provide  spe- 
cialized employment  assistance  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed who  are  severely  disadvan- 
taged in  seeking  employment  because 
of  age,  race,  national  origin,  physical 
handicap,  prison  record,  or  education- 
al deficiency. 

To  accomplish  this  basic  purpose, 
a  staff  of  ten  people  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  office.  The  manager 
works  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Durham  Local  Office  Manager.  There 
are  three  interviewers,  two  whose 
work  is  in  outreach,  application  tak- 
ing, and  community  service,  and  one 
who  serves  as  test  administrator  and 
relief  receptionist.  The  stenographer 
also  serves  as  receptionist.  Complet- 
ing the  present  staff  is  the  Selection 
and  Referral  Officer  (MDTA),  a 
counseling  supervisor  and  three  em- 
ployment counselors. 


A  tri-county  area  of  around  200,000 
population,  Durham,  Orange,  and 
Person,  is  served  by  the  Center.  Dur- 
ham, a  city  of  96,500  population,  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  tri-county  area. 
It  is  a  city  primarily  of  manufactur- 
ing and  education,  with  a  35  percent 
Negro  population  and  65  percent 
white  population. 

To  accomplish  the  goal  of  reaching 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  contacts 
have  been  made  with  community  agen- 
cies who  work  primarily  with  these 
persons.  Welfare  case  workers,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Counselors, 
Community  Action  personnel  and 
church  leaders  have  cooperated  by 
making  referrals  to  the  Center.  These 
referrals  are  in  addition  to  walk-in 
traffic  and  referrals  made  by  inter- 
viewers in  the  employment  division 
of  the  Local  Office. 

Principal  Services 

Counseling,  testing,  and  training 
are  the  principal  services  offered  by 
the  Center.  The  age  range  of  those 
receiving  counseling  has  been  from 
14  to  78.  This  youngster  was  mis- 
taken about  his  age,  as  was  dis- 
covered through  a  contact  with  school 
officials.  The  elder  citizen  points  to 
the  need  and  desire  to  work,  even  by 


Manager  Louis  Berini  of  the  Durham  State  Employment  office  explains  testing 
procedure  at  the  Special  Service  Center.  Center  manager  Ralph  Faulkner, 
Durham  mayor  Wense  Grabarek  and  ESC  Chairman  were  on  hand  for  the  new 
unit's  formal  opening. 
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those  who  have  reached  so-called  re- 
tirement age. 

An  example  of  counseling  is  that 
of  a  52  year  old  man  with  extensive 
skilled  experience  who  had  not  work- 
ed for  over  a  year,  because  of  em- 
physema. He  decided  on  drafting,  a 
field  related  to  his  work  experience, 
but  two  previous  attempts  in  this  type 
of  training  were  unsuccessful.  As  a 
result  of  contacts  with  a  technical 
institute  and  a  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation counselor,  the  way  appears 
open  for  this  man  to  receive  training, 
with  the  expectation  of  again  becom- 
ing gainfully  employed. 

The  story  of  a  38-year-old  handi- 
capped man  illustrates  the  importance 
of  communications  in  counseling.  His 
work  history  was  a  series  of  short- 
term  jobs.  He  was  familiar  to  every 
interviewer  in  the  office  and  had  re- 
ceived counseling  with  no  positive 
results,  because  of  lack  of  communi- 
cations. A  change  in  counselors  re- 
sulted in  good  rapport,  work  in  the 
area  of  adjustment,  job  development, 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  on  the 
job.  Some  five  months  later  this  man 
is  still  working  on  his  job  and  is 
happy  in  his  work,  an  unusual  ex- 
perience for  him. 

Group  counseling  is  the  newest 
service  of  the  Center.  After  initial 
interviews  with  enrollees  in  a  Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
Act  course,  a  counseling  group  was 
formed.  It  has  been  well  received  by 
the  participants  who  are  finding  it  to 
be  a  valuable  experience  for  verbaliz- 
ing feelings  and  in  gaining  self- 
understanding,  as  well  as  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  others.  One 
practical  goal  the  MDTA  School  has 
for  the  group  is  to  prevent  drop-outs. 
More    such   groups   are    planned. 

An  unusual  testing  program  took 
place  recently  when  28  young  women 
were  administered  typing  tests.  This 
was  a  cooperative  effort  of  ,the  local 
Community  Action  prograjm,  busi- 
nesses, and  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  From  the  group  tested, 
21  were  selected  to  receive:  14  weeks 
of  training  to  improve  their  skills, 
with  employment  as  the  goal  upon 
completion  of  training. 

Training  is  the  key  to  employment 
for  most  of  the  people  served  by  the 
Center.  At  present,  85  people  are  en- 
rolled in  seven  different  MDTA 
courses,  and  an  additional  40  people 
have  been  enrolled  in  on-the-job 
training.  Four  courses  for  youth  are 
planned  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  four  additional  courses  for  youth 
and  adults  will  begin  in  about  six 
months.  Identifying  training  needs, 
planning  proper  courses  and  motivat- 
ing people  to  complete  training  are  a 
few  of  the  problems  we  are  facing. 

An  outreach  station  has  been  opened 
at  one  of  the  housing  projects  in  the 
city.    Although   there   has   been    some 


response  from  the  people  of  that  area, 
the  response  was  not  what  we  had 
anticipated.  This  has  led  us  to  re- 
evaluate our  procedure,  with  regard 
to  publicity  and  overall  approach  to 
work  toward  a  plan  that  will  elicit  a 
greater  response  from  the  people. 

The  Durham  Special  Services  Cen- 
ter is  still  in  its  beginning  stages. 
What  we  knew  to  be  true  about  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  changing 
the  work  behavior  of  people  has  been 


confirmed.  Yet,  we  have  observed  pos- 
itive changes  in  the  work  behavior  of 
many.  Probably,  the  most  significant 
fact  learned,  obvious  yet  often  over- 
looked, is  that  each  person  who  comes 
for  services  is  an  individual  with  his 
own  set  of  values,  goals,  and  expecta- 
tions. To  understand  him  from  his 
frame  of  reference  is  the  beginning 
point  in  providing  services  that  lead 
to  a  job  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
in  our  labor  market. 


Selected  by  national  office  to  test  continuing 
employment  aid  to  rural  areas,  North  Carolina's 
Smaller  Community  Project  visits  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  low  per-capita  income,  ex- 
panding its  services  with  additional  mobile 
offices. 


Mobile  Units  Take  Employment       I 
Services  To  Rural  Counties 

By  Ben  Johnson 
Supervisor,  Smaller  Communities  Project 


The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina  is  presently 
involved  in  "modernizing"  its  objec- 
tives and  approaches  to  employment 
service  needs  in  our  State.  Among 
the  several  changes  is  the  establish- 
ment of  three  ES  Mobile  Offices.  The 
program  of  services  provided  by  the 
ES  Mobile  Offices  is  referred  to  as 
the  Agency's  "Smaller  Communities 
Program." 

The  SCP  has  a  two-fold  objective. 
Primarily,  Mobile  Offices  literally 
take  employment  services  to  the  resi- 
dents of  selected  rural  counties  in  the 
State.  All  employment  services,  in- 
cluding employment  counseling,  re- 
ferral to  vocational  training,  referral 
to  other  agencies  for  supportive  ser- 
vices, and  referral  to  job  openings, 
which  are  now  provided  by  the  54 
established  local  offices  over  the 
State  are  provided  by  our  ES  Mobile 
Offices.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude Unemployment  Insurance  ser- 
vices. Local  offices  are  totally  respon- 
sible for  UI  services  in  the  counties 
served  by  Mobile  Offices. 

For  some  time  our  agency  heads  as 
well  as  our  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  representatives  at  our  re- 
gional and  national  offices  have  real- 
ized that  primarily  because  of  staff 
limitations  employment  services  have 
been  restricted  mostly  to  those  coun- 
ties in  which  local  offices  are  located. 
Residents  of  counties  in  which  there 


is  no  local  office  are  just  as  entitled 
to  employment  services  as  those  living 
in  counties  with  local  offices.  This  is 
one  major  factor  which  prompted  th< 
Mobile  Office  idea. 

For  several  months  after  the  incep 
tion  of  the  SCP  in  March,  1964,  th( 
program  emphasis  primarily  was 
that  of  assisting  in  industrial  develop 
ment  efforts  in  rural  areas.  This  in 
volved  collecting  personal  data  oi 
county  residents  and  publishing  tb 
information  in  "Manpower  Resoura 
Reports."  These  reports  were  pre 
pared  as  a  promotional  item  an< 
distributed  to  a  mailing  list  of  mon 
than  75  organizations  and  individual; 
all  over  the  Nation  interested  in  in 
dustrial  development.  Local  count; 
leaders  also  were  provided  a  quantit; 
of  the  MRR's  for  their  use  in  nego 
tiating  with  prospective  industry 
While  this  manpower  data  collectin; 
phase  is  still  a  significant  part  of  th 
SCP,  more  emphasis  is  continuall; 
being  placed  on  applicant  services  i) 
employability  development. 

Frequently,  the  question  is  askeC 
"How  does  a  county  go  about  gettinj 
a  ES  Mobile  Office  to  provide 
SCP?"  There  are  several  factor 
which  are  considered  by  the  SCI 
administrative  staff  in  recommendin; 
to  the  ES  Director  the  countie 
which  should  be  considered.  The  S£ 
lection  factors  include:  (1)  Mobil 
offices      serve      only     those      countie 
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in     the     county     team     members  use 

tever     office     space      is     available.  In 

a    their    office    was    set    up    in    the  old 
taseegee    bank. 


ich  do  not  have  an  established 
il  office;  (2)  areas  with  high  un- 
ployment  as  compared  with  State 
1  National  unemployment  rates  are 
tfble;  (3)  counties  must  be  pri- 
rily  agricultural  counties;  and  (4) 
State  Employment  Service  must 
eive  a  formal  invitation  from  the 
ard  of  County  Commissioners  to 
wide  the  service. 

Vs  a  part  of  the  overall  planning 
■  the  conduct  of  the  SCP's,  the  ES 
"ector  has  tentatively  approved  the 
ection  of  counties  which  may  be 
ved  during  the  next  two  years, 
jure  1  illustrates  those  26  counties 
itatively  selected.  They  are  con- 
ered  tentative  at  this  point  since 
?otiation  with  all  Boards  of  Coun- 
Commissioners  have  not  been  com- 
bed; therefore,  some  official  invi- 
tions  to  provide  the  service  have 
t  been  secured. 

Invitations  to  provide  the  service 
e  essential  since  the  county  must 
sume  certain  responsibilities  in 
ier  to  be  eligible.  The  counties 
ast  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
oviding  suitable  office  space  and 
ilities.  All  salaries  and  equipment 
e  provided  through  supplemental 
nds  administered  through  the  reg- 
ar  Employment  Security  Commis- 
)n  budgeting  system. 
Here  is  how  the  program  works  in 
typical  county.  The  SCP  Supervisor 


along  with  the  Mobile  Office  Area 
Coordinator  and  the  appropriate 
local  State  Employment  Office  Man- 
ager meet  with  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  to  explain  the  SCP 
and  secure  an  invitation  to  provide 
the  service.  After  suitable  space  is 
arranged,  the  Area  Coordinator 
moves  in  his  Mobile  Office  staff  and 
equipment.  A  Mobile  Office  staff  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  Area  Co- 
ordinator, a  manager,  an  employment 
counselor,  a  Farm  Placement  repre- 
sentative, a  selection  and  referral 
officer  for  vocational  training  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  two  or 
three  employment  interviewers,  a 
typist,  and  a  clerk-receptionist.  The 
typist  and  clerk-receptionist  are  hired 
for  temporary  assignment  from 
available  local  residents. 

After  the  details  involved  in  "set- 
ting-up" are  accomplished,  the  Mobile 
Office  begins  the  first  of  its  two 
phase  operation.  The  first  phase,  or 
"basic  operation"  for  some  two  or 
three  months,  offers  a  full  range  of 
employment  services  to  as  many  local 
residents  considered  to  be  immediately 
available  for  employment  as  can  be 
attracted  to  the  Mobile  Office  through 
several  promotional  media. 

In  addition  to  seeking  the  help  of 
local  newspapers  and  radios,  the  Area 
Coordinator  solicits  the  active  sup- 
port of  other  local  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  encouraging  their 
clientele  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Mobile  Office  services.  Employers  are 
contacted  by  staff  members  to  solicit 
job  openings  for  which  qualified  .ap- 
plicants may  be  considered.  Other 
agencies  which  have  interest  in  and 
facilities  for  improving  the  employ- 
ability  of  those  applicants  in  need  of 
such  services  are  contacted  and  asked 
to  participate  in  the  joint  effort  of 
getting  the  applicants  job-ready  and 
placed   into  gainful   employment. 

Even  though  a  great  majority  of 
residents  in  need  of  employment  ser- 
vices will  be  interviewed  during  the 
basic   operation,  there  will   be   others 


who  will  decide  later  to  "come  in." 
With  this  consideration,  the  second 
phase  or  "continuing  service"  begins 
immediately  after  the  basic  opera- 
tion, or  the  point  at  which  the  Mobile 
Office  moves  to  another  county. 

A  continuing  service  includes  a 
Mobile  Office  representative  on  a 
permanent,  part-time  basis,  return- 
ing to  the  county  at  an  established 
time  each  week  to  continue  providing 
employment  services.  In  those  in- 
stances when  there  is  a  need  for  the 
services  of  the  technical  staff  such 
as  the  Employment  Counselor  and 
FPR,  the  continuing-service  repre- 
sentative arranges  an  appointment. 
The  part-time  services  of  the  continu- 
ing-service representative  vary  from 
one  to  three  days  per  week,  depending 
on  the  need. 

The  North  Carolina  Agency  was 
fortunate  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  National  office  from  some  16 
states  with  SCPs  to  conduct  an  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  proj- 
ect. The  primary  object  of  the  E  &  D 
project  is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  employment  services  can  be 
effectively  provided  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  rural  counties  through  mobile 
offices.  During  the  E  &  D  project, 
which  will  last  for  some  18  months, 
experiences  related  to  the  program, 
techniques  used  in  providing  services 
to  applicants  and  employers,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  services  are 
some  of  the  items  which  will  be 
documented  and  evaluated  at  the  end 
of  the  project.  From  the  evaluation 
procedures  for  the  conduct  of  effec- 
tive SCPs  in  other  states  may  well 
evolve. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the 
SCP  includes  a  supervisor,  an  assis- 
tant supervisor,  a  labor  market 
analyst,  and  one  stenographer.  The 
program  is  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Hugh  D.  Cashion,  the  agency's 
Community  Employment  Develop- 
ment Sunervisor.  In  this  capacity, 
Mr.  Cashion  is  responsible  for  not 
only  the  SCP  but  also  the  agency's 
MDTA  program. 


i  Figure    1. 

jThese    are    the    counties    in    which    the    mobile    team    ha: 
jworked  or  plans  to  work.  Note  they  are  in  the  far  western 

and   far  eastern   portions  of  the   State,   those   areas  where 

per   capita    income    is   lowest. 
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the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  IAPES 
membership  climbed  to  its  highest 
point,  936  members.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  a  "special  work"  com- 
mittee established  by  Former  Presi- 
dent James  Filipski  to  rewrite  the 
duties  of  the  chapter  officers  and 
committee  chairman  and  this  required 
a  complete  knowledge  of  each  office. 
Murle  has  attended  all  institutes  and 
all  State  conventions  with  only  one 
exception.  She  has  attended  four  In- 
ternational   conventions. 

After  graduating  from  Central 
High  School  in  Charlotte,  Murle  came 
to  Raleigh  and  attended  business 
school    while    working.    She    married 


Frank  H.  Martin  and  they  have  three 
daughters,  Betsy,  an  airline  steward- 
ess with  TWA,  makes  her  home  in 
New  York  City;  Karen,  14,  attends 
Martin  Junior  High  School  in  Raleigh 
and  Mrs.  Tommie  Little  (Marilee) 
of    Greenville. 

Living  with  Murle  and  her  family 
is  her  cousin  Mrs.  Wilma  Meredith 
who  has  taken  over  a  lot  of  the  house- 
work and  cooking  chores,  thus  per- 
mitting the  new  IAPES  President 
more  time  to  participate  in  her  many 
outside  activities.  In  her  "spare  time" 
Murle  also  teaches  dancing.  The 
Martins  are  members  of  the  Fairmont 
Methodist   Church  in   Raleigh. 
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ESC  CENTRAL  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE  DIRECTS 
STATE  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  second  time  in  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  of  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  in  Employ- 
ment Security  history  a  woman  has 
been  elected  president!  Mrs.  Murle 
Martin  was  elected  to  the  top  IAPES 
office  at  the  State  Convention  March 
30-31,  after  serving  one  year  as  First 
Vice   President. 

Since  joining  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  in  1946,  Murle  has 
climbed  from  the  position  of  Clerk  I 
to  Clerk  IV.  She  works  in  the  office 
of  Business  Management  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  the  payroll 
for  approximately  1200  employees,  is 
the  "middle  man"  for  insurance  pro- 
grams and  Workmans  Compensation, 
and  furnishes  pertinent  information 
to  administrative  officials  for  compil- 
ing the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Budget. 

Murle  has  had  varied  working  ex- 
perience. Before  coming  with  the 
Commission  she  worked  in  a  printing 
office,  as  an  auditor  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  as  a  secretary. 

She  joined  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Personnel  in  Employment 
Security  in  1947  and  has  been  an 
active  member  ever  since.  She  has 
served  on  practically  all  standing 
committees  and  served  as  Secretary 
for  two  consecutive  years  under  presi- 
dents C.  P.  Rogers  and  B.  C.  Wilson. 
She  has  served  one  year  terms  as 
Treasurer,  Eastern  Vice  President 
and  First  Vice  President.  During  1966 
when  she  was  Membership  Chairman, 


YEAR  SEES  NUMEROUS  CHANGES  IN 

COMMISSION  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL 


A  number  of  Manager  appointments 
have  been  made  at  local  Employment 
Security  Commission  offices  in  recent 
months,  and  death  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  long-time  local  office  direc- 
tors. 

George  Everett,  Jr.,  "Mr.  Employ- 
ment Office"  in  Charlotte,  died  June 
22  after  what  apparently  was  suc- 
cessful open  heart  surgery  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  in  Ohio.  Everett  had 
been  recuperating  at  his  home  in 
Mecklenburg  County  when  he  died. 
He  was  64  years  old  and  had  man- 
aged the  Charlotte  office  since  1944. 
He  came  to  work  for  the  ESC  in 
1938. 

Clay  Rich,  Manager  of  .the  Golds- 
boro  ESC  office,  died  in  April.  He 
was  62  years  old  and  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  local  State  Employment 
Office  since  1945.  A  1931  graduate  of 
N.  C.  State  University,  Rich  had 
worked  for  the  State  26  years  and 
began  his  career  in  Asheville.  He  held 
positions  with  several  offices,  stepping 


across  the  State,  until  his  permanent 
assignment  in   Goldsboro. 

Buell  Bailey,  Manager  in  Shelby, 
died  in  August  from  self-inflicted 
wounds  after  an  extended  illness. 
Bailey  joined  the  ESC  in  1958  at 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  office  and  worked 
in  the  offices  in  Shelby  and  Edenton 
before  assuming  Managership  of  the 
Cleveland   County   office   in    1962. 

The  retirement  of  office  Manager 
W.  B.  Dillingham  in  Greenville  high- 
lighted the  ESC  news  from  Pitt 
County  recently.  Dillingham,  who  had 
managed  the  local  office  since  1946, 
was  a  24  year  State  employee,  having 
worked  in  the  Elizabeth  City  employ- 
ment office  prior  to  his  Greenville 
appointment. 

Replacing  Dillingham  as  Manager 
was  Lloyd  Nooe,  a  29-year  veteran  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commis 
sion.  Nooe  had  previously  served  as 
Manager  of  the  employment  offices 
in  Spray  and  Concord  and  at  the  timt 
of  his  appointment  to  Greenville  was 


W.  H.  Pitman,  (left),  chief  auditor  with  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
since  1938  retired  in  July.  His  successor,  J.  B.  Harris,  joins  Mrs.  Pitman  and  a 
host  of  auditing   department   personnel   for  a   departure   party. 
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EVERETT 

n  Appeals  Deputy  working  in  the 
[organton  area.  He  also  worked  as 
apervisor  of  Claims  Deputies  in  the 
iSC  Central  Office  for  about  17 
ears. 

Mrs.  Viola  Billings  was  transferred 
•om  her  interviewer  post  at  the 
Ireensboro  local  office  to  become 
[anager  in  Goldsboro  after  Rich's 
eath.    For    22    years    Mrs.    Billings, 

widow,  worked  in  every  phase  of 
ISC  operations  in  Greensboro.  At  the 
ime  of  her  transfer  she  was  serving 
s  Supervisor  of  the  youth  employ- 
lent  section. 

Don  Hudson,  leaving  his  post  as 
lanager  in  Wilmington,  replaced 
Iverett  as  Manager  of  the  Charlotte 
]SC  office.  Hudson  had  served  as 
lanager  in  Wilmington  only  a  short 
/hile  before  his  assignment  to  the 
arger  Charlotte  office.  His  replace- 
fient  in  Wilmington  was  James 
knight  who  was  promoted  from  in- 
erviewer  to  Manager  of  the  Port 
]ity  office. 

Replacing  Bailey  at  the  Shelby  of- 
ice  was  Franklin  Ware.  A  former 
Manager  of  the  office  in  Kings  Moun- 
ain  before  it  closed,  Ware  was  a 
Veterans  Employment  Representative 
n  Gastonia  before  his  move  to  Shelby. 

There  were  other  moves  within  the 
Manager  ranks  due  to  various  promo- 
ions.  John  Fleming  was  promoted 
'rom  Manager  of  the  Raleigh  local 
iffice  early  this  year  to  Area  Super- 
visor, replacing  Phil  Bunn  who  was 
noved  up  to  Assistant  Director  of  the 
State  Employment  Service.  Fleming, 
;oo,  is  a  long-time  State  employee 
ind  worked  as  a  Manager  in  Shelby 
ind  Roanoke  Rapids  and  manpower 
-oordinator  in  the  ESC  central  office 
oefore  his  assignment  in   Raleigh. 

Fleming's  replacement  was  Lee  Roy 
Singleton,  a  relative  newcomer  to 
:he  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. Singleton  was  an  interviewer 
ind  employment  counselor  in  two  of- 
fices before  coming  to  the  Central  Of- 
fices as  a  Claims  Deputy.  At  the  time 


of  his  promotion  to  Office  Manager 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  agency's  Older 
Worker    Program. 

When  James  Filipski  left  his 
Greensboro  Manager  job  to  come  to 
Raleigh  in  charge  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Program,  John 
Ervin  moved  from  Burlington  to  take 
over  the  vacated  Guilford  County 
Post.  Everett  McNeilly,  who  was  an 
Evaluation  and  Training  specialist  at 
the  Shelby  local  office  since  1960, 
was  promoted  to  Manager  in  Burling- 
ton. 

Meanwhile,     back     at    the     Central 


Office  in  Raleigh,  a  real  old-timer 
with  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission announced  his  retirement  af- 
ter 30  years  with  the  State.  W.  H. 
Pittman,  chief  auditor  with  the  ESC 
since  1938,  was  one  of  the  original 
employees  of  the  old  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  when  the 
agency  was  formed  in  the  mid  30's. 
Replacing  Pittman  was  former  super- 
visor of  Field  Representatives  J.  B. 
Harris  who  moved  up  to  the  top  audi- 
tor post  after  many  years  employment 
with  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. 


CREW  LEADERS  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  FIRST 
SUCH  TRAINING  PROJECT  IN  NATION 

By  Albert  D.  Hickman 
ESC  Farm  Placement  Representative 


During  the  1967  harvest  season, 
State  Farm  Placement  personnel  and 
those  of  related  agencies  pooled  their 
resources  and  cooperated  in  placement 
of  4,000  local  workers  in  money-mak- 
ing jobs  in  selected  localities  in  North 
Carolina. 

How  was  this  accomplished?  Forty 
farm  crew  leaders  were  training 
through  the  federal  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  We  esti- 
mated that  each  crew  leader  would 
place  at  least  100  workers  on  farm 
jobs  during  the  season  and  we  believe 
our  estimation  was  surpassed. 

The  first  approach  to  this  type  of 
training  for  North  Carolina  crew 
leaders  came  at  the  1966  Farm  Place- 
ment annual  conference  in  Wrights- 
ville  Beach  when  Farm  Placement 
Representatives  Frank  Nance  of 
Morehead  City  and  Paul  Nance  of 
Washington  discussed  the  idea  with 
Hugh  Cashion,  MDTA  Supervisor 
with  the   Employment  Security  Com- 


mission. Various  types  of  courses  and 
training  were  discussed  but  no  official 
recommendations  were  agreed  upon 
due  to  special  forms  and  procedures 
as  well  as  justification  which  had  to 
be  prepared  and  approved  to  establish 
the  need  for  such  training.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  a  need  for  this  train- 
ing could  be  shown,  a  class  in  this 
category  could  be  developed  under 
MDTA. 

How  great  was  the  need  to  train 
crew  leaders  ?  Who  would  take  the 
training?  How  many  schools  were 
to  be  held  and  where  were  the  classes 
to  be  taught?  What  courses  were 
most  needed  by  trainees  and  what 
instructors  were  available?  These 
were  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
which  had  to  be  answered,  and  the 
need  for  training  was  agreed  upon 
by  all  farm  placement  personnel,  in 
the  central  office  as  well  as  in  the 
field. 

The   number   of  farm   workers   has 


A  tour  of  the  Mount  Olive  pickle  Company  was  on  the  agency  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  courses  started  last  year  for  farm  crew  leaders  in 
North  Carolina. 
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been  dwindling  over  the  years.  The 
flow  of  migrants  has  decreased  in  the 

last  few  years.  Organization  of  local 
workers  under  crew  leaders  seemed 
to  be  the  only  salvation  of  harvesting 
crops  grown  by  farmers  in  which  they 
needed  supplemental  labor.  Realizing 
this,  we  knew  that  if  we  could  train 
our  organized  crew  leaders  we  could 
do  a  more  efficient  job  for  the  grower, 
harvest  more  acreage  and  upgrade 
the  farm  worker's  earning  capacity. 
From  a  survey  taken  among  farm 
placement  men  across  the  State,  we 
found  that  this  type  of  training  was 
very   much    in   demand. 

As  for  the  selection  of  trainees,  each 
Farm  Placement  Representative  was , 
asked  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of 
his  crew  leaders  and  submit  the 
names  of  those  available  for  training, 
number  of  dependents,  amount  of  edu- 
cation and  kind  of  transportation.  It 
was  decided  to  limit  trainees  to  crew 
leaders  v.  ith  transportation  because 
it  is  to  the  crew  leader's  advantage 
as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  his 
operation  to  be  mobile  or  able  to  move 
to  different  parts  of  the  area  in  which 
he  resides — even  different  parts  of  the 
State — for   harvest    operations. 

While  farm  placement  men  were 
busy  with  the  needs  and  selection  of 
trainees,  Mr.  Cashion's  MDTA  staff 
was  busy  gaining  approval  for  the 
official  project  proposal.  Through  the 
persistence  of  his  office  and  through 
the  many  meetings  with  farm  place- 
ment staff,  tentative  approval  of  the 
program  was  obtained  if  certain  cri- 
teria were  met.  With  the  ground  work 
tentatively  approved,  we  were  faced 
with  the  task  of  establishing  the  first 
MDTA  training  of  this  kind  in  the 
nation.  We  had  to  establish  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school,  the  number  of 
trainees  to  be  instructed  and  the 
courses  to   be   taught. 

We  met  this  obligation  determined 
to  succeed.  And  succeed  we  did,  but 
not  without  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  MDTA  officials,  Technical  Institute 
personnel,  and  many  others  who  made 
this    training    possible! 

Many  hours  of  planning,  discussion, 
and  related  meetings  were  held  to 
determine  the  best  ways  to  handle  the 
many  problems  which  faced  us  in  this 
pilot  training  program.  In  these 
meetings  three  school  sites  were 
chosen  and  the  number  of  trainees 
for  each  class.  Everyone  agreed  that 
a  class  of  20  trainees  should  be  held 
at  the  Fayetteville  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Robeson  County  unit  10  miles 
from  Lumberton.  Crew  leaders  to  at- 
tend this  school  were  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Lumberton,  Wilmington, 
Fayetteville  and  Rockingham  areas. 
Another  class  of  20  trainees  would 
be  held  at  the  Wilson  County  Techni- 


HICKMAN 

cal  Institute  in  Wilson  for  trainees 
from  the  Wilson,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Goldsboro,  Kinston,  Washington, 
Rocky  Mount,  New  Bern  and  More- 
head  City  areas.  Another  school  would 
be  held  at  College  of  the  Albemarle 
for  20  students  from  the  Elizabeth 
City  section — making  a  total  of  60 
crew  leaders  to  be  trained  at  three 
locations  within  the   State. 

In  November,  1966,  our  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Lumberton  to  formu- 
late the  actual  curriculum  for  train- 
ing. State  and  local  MDTA  officials, 
technical  institute  representatives, 
and  personnel  from  the  Lumberton 
Employment  Security  Commission 
joined  local  and  State  Farm  Place- 
ment men  at  the  meeting.  With  all 
these  people  pooling  their  thoughts 
on  what  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  course  of  this  kind,  a 
rather  comprehensive  curriculum  was 
agreed  upon.  In  general,  plans  were 
made  to  give  information  and  train- 
ing in  basic  education  and  in  special 
subjects  which  would  benefit  people 
dealing  with  farmers  and  farm  labor. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  on 
January  9,  1967,  at  the  Wilson  Coun- 
ty Technical  Institute  which  was  at- 
tended by  local  and  State  officials. 
With  the  experience  gained  at  the 
meeting  in  Lumberton,  and  with  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  offered  by 
various  representatives  at  the  Wilson 
meeting,  a  definite  training  course 
was    established. 

Being  a  pilot  training  school  and 
the  first  established  in  the  United 
States,  the  North  Carolina  plan  to 
train  crew  leaders  had  to  be  flexible, 
which  means  schedules  could  be 
changed  and  courses  inserted  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  students.  It  was  not 
feasible  to  establish  a  training  course 
in  Elizabeth  City  because  selected 
crew  leaders  were  employed  at  this 
time   and    could    not    attend. 

The  training  all  representatives 
agreed  upon  included  basic  education, 


record  keeping,  Social  Security  re 
sponsibilities,  public  relations  —  t( 
include  both  growers  and  crew  lead 
ers — basic  living  requirements  foi 
personal  and  camp  sanitation,  drive] 
education  for  truck  and  bus,  contrae 
system  for  harvesting  crops,  and  har 
vest  methods  of  crops  grown  in  Nortl 
Carolina.  The  instruction  on  auto  ant 
truck  driving  included  information  or 
laws,  safety  practices,  licenses  am 
vehicle   maintenance. 

Each  subject  was  allotted  a  certaii 
number  of  hours  of  instruction.  A 
total  of  400  hours  was  required  foi 
graduation — or  10  weeks  at  40  hour; 
per  week. 

Frank  Page  of  Elm  City,  N.  C. 
was  instructor  and  coordinator  of  th< 
class  in  Wilson.  B.  E.  Lohr  was  in 
structor  and  coordinator  of  the  class 
in  Lumberton.  These  men  schedulec 
courses  to  be  taught  and  visiting  in 
structors.  We  are  also  indebted  t( 
representatives  of  the  following  or 
ganizations  for  their  cooperation:  Th( 
State  Board  of  Health,  Division  ol 
Sanitation;  State  Department  of  Ag 
riculture,  Agriculture  Extension  Di 
vision;  The  Pioneer  Corn  Companj 
of  Laurinburg;  The  State  Board  o1 
Education;  the  blueberry  industry 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  Departmem 
of  Conservation  and  Development 
the  local  Social  Security  offices;  th< 
Riegel  Nursery  farms;  the  N.  C.  Coun 
cil  of  Churches;  the  State  Collegi 
Extension  Service;  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Welfare;  Gates  Pickli 
Company  of  Faison;  Farmers  Horn 
Administration;  N.  C.  Sweet  Potati 
Association;  N.  C.  Department  o 
Insurance;  N.  C.  Peach  Growers  As 
sociation;  and  the  State  Departmen 
of  Motor  Vehicles    (local   and   State) 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  tw> 
more  schools  of  this  type  in  1968.  W 
feel  sure  that  with  the  cooperation  o 
all  agencies  concerned  these  training 
classes  can  be  even  more  successfu 
than  those  held  in  1967. 

Having  been  associated  with  thes 
schools  from  the  very  beginning  an 
seeing  class  room  instruction  tur 
into  actual  experiences,  I  am  cor 
vinced  that  the  long  hours  spent  i 
planning  and  establishing  the  school 
was  worthwhile.  I  sat  in  on  mani 
classes,  instructed  in  others,  and  ot 
served  the  interest  shown  by  student; 
It  gives  all  of  us  a  deep  sense 
personal  satisfaction  to  know  w 
have  helped  our  fellow  man  in  hi 
efforts  to  help  himself. 


^VSIGN  UP  FOR  U.S. 
VV.  SAVINGS  BONDS/ 
FREEDOM 
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Federal  grant  provides  means  for  Board  of  Juvenile 
Correction  to  establish  experimental  project  in  voca- 
tional a>id  social  education. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS  TEST  GUIDANCE  COUNSELING  FOR  STUDENTS 


By  Alvis  M.  Whitted,  Jr. 
Project  Director,  State  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction 


During  recent  years  the  North 
'arolira  Board  of  Juvenile  Correct- 
ion has  made  many  advances  in  all 
reas  of  its  program  under  the  dy- 
amic  leadership  of  Commissioner 
Uair.e  M.  Madison.  In  the  educational 
rogram,  instructional  classes  are 
resently  held  240  days  per  annum, 
nd  this  makes  it  possible  for  students 
o  achieve  more  in  their  educational 
:rowth.  Each  school  in  the  State, 
nder  the  Director  of  Education,  J. 
Valter  Bryan,  has  a  staff  of  certified 
eachers,  along  with  the  supervision 
nd  leadership  of  a  principal.  Allot- 
aent  of  teachers  is  based  on  a  pupil- 
eacher  ratio  of  15-1.  A  special  effort 
s  made  to  adapt  or  modify  the  basic 
urriculum  to  meet  the  educational 
leeds  of  the  many  children  who  come 
o  us. 

Integrating  academic  and  vocation- 
.1  services  provide  an  effective  ap- 
iroach  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
tudents.  Whenever  individual  needs 
.re  identified,  appropriate  emphasis 
s  placed.  Teachers  with  special  skills 
n  working  with  these  exceptional 
'outh  create  and  maintain  an  atmos- 
)here  that  brings  forth  abilities  here- 
ofore   unrealized. 

Students  spend  a  minimum  of  four 
lours  per  day  in  academic  classes 
vith  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
'ocational  classes,  on-the-job  training, 
>r  special  subjects. 

Special  subject  areas  have  been 
xpanded  in  recent  years  and  include 
idustrial  arts,  home  economics,  art, 
ihysical  education,  weaving,  library 
nd  music. 

On-the-job  training  encourages  the 
evelopment  of  skills  in  various 
rades,  textile  mill  operation,  print- 
ing, barbering,  modern  farming  and 
airying  methods,  shoe  repair,  motor 
Inechanics,  food  service,  laundry  and 
ither  trades.  Girls  are  offered  oppor- 
tunities in  homemaking  activities 
uch  as  food  preparation,  commercial 
erving,  gardening,  weaving,  arts  and 
;rafts  and  beauty  culture. 
\  In  January,  1967  the  Board  further 
xpanded  its  instructional  program 
hrough  a  planning  grant  under  Title 
II,  Elementary   and   Secondary   Edu- 


cation Act.  The  purpose  of  the  plan- 
ning grant  is  to  test  the  feasibility 
and  role  of  professional  guidance 
counselors  and  social  education  teach- 
ers in  North  Carolina  training 
schools. 

Guidance  Program 

Several  characteristics  about  older 
delinquent  youth  stimulated  the  Board 
to  plan  for  a  program  in  guidance 
and  social  learnings.  One  character- 
istic of  the  older  delinquent  strongly 
indicates  that  he  eventually  winds  up 
as  a  drop-out,  leading  to  an  occupa- 
tional history  of  unskilled  jobs  in  a 
variety  of  vocations.  For  those  who  do 
indicate  adequate  intellectual  abili- 
ties, most  have  no  motivation  to  com- 
plete their  education,  or  if  they  do, 
their  home  environments  are  such 
that  frustration  and  anxiety  prevail 
and  they  give  up.  Culturally,  the 
training  jschool  youth  are  physically, 
morally  and  educationally  deprived. 
Many  come  from  broken  homes  which 
are  usually  in  a  chaotic  financial  sit- 
uation. They  usually  are  not  able  to 
respond  or  participate  in  the  academic 
or  cultural  programs  within  the  com- 
munity. Usually,  his  family  is  rela- 
tively unconcerned  about  him  or  if 
concerned,   unable   to    help   him. 

During  this  planning  time,  within 
each  pilot  school  there  have  been 
meetings   with   all   staff   members   re- 
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garding  the  project.  Individual  con- 
ferences have  been  held  with  social 
workers  and  some  cottage  life  parents 
concerning  the  goals  and  objectives. 
Meetings  have  been  held  to  help  get 
an  internal  feeling  and  a  chance  for 
the  administration  and  teachers 
within  the  schools  to  have  a  part  in 
the    planning    activities. 

During  the  planning  phase,  project 
members  have  worked  with  a  select 
number  of  students  in  two  training 
schools,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Sam- 
arcand  Manor.  It  was  determined 
through  committee  meetings  and  con- 
sultant services  that  the  guidance 
counselor  and  social  education  teacher 
should  place  main  emphasis  on  how 
they  can  help  delinquent  children 
make  a  positive  transition  from  train- 
ing school  back  into  their  home  com- 
munity. The  main  emphasis  of  coun- 
seling during  the  planning  grant  has 
been  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  the 
individual's  self  worth,  values  and  self 
esteem  (2)  the  students'  families  (3) 
individuals'  aptitudes  and  interests 
(4)  planning  for  further  vocational 
training  (5)  preparation  for  employ- 
ment (6)  preparation  for  release  back 
into  the  community  with  their  peer 
group  and  (7)  placement  within  vo- 
cational and  academic  curriculum  in 
public  school. 

Positive  Attitude 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
counseling  interviews  during  the  plan- 
ning grant  was  to  help  each  student 
develop  a  more  wholesome  and  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  work  opportuni- 
ties. As  a  service  to  the  planning 
project,  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  provided  testing,  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services  for  young 
men  and  women  prior  to  their  release 
from  our  schools.  The  members  of 
the  senior  class  at  Samarcand  Manor 
were  chosen  as  the  first  group  to  be 
offered  these  services.  During  the 
month  of  May,  the  GATB  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Industrial  Service 
staff,  and  initial  counseling  inter- 
views were  held. with  all  30  seniors. 
A  follow-up  study  of  these  girls  at 
Samarcand  is  being  made  during  the 
planning  grant. 
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During  the  planning  grant,  the  so- 
cial education  classes  were  set  up  in 
small  groups  of  eight  to  ten  students. 
There  have  been  many  supplementary 
books,  films,  filmstrips  and  tapes  and 
records  used  in  the  classes.  Many 
units  of  study  have  come  out  of 
teacher-pupil  planning.  Examples  of 
units  of  study  used  during  planning 
were:  Justification  of  School,  Anti- 
Drop  Out  Information,  Study  Skills 
and  Test  Taking  Emotions,  Develop- 
ing Self-Confidence,  Abilities,  Interest 
and  Aptitudes,  Communication,  and 
Techniques  of  Success. 

Committee  meetings  have  been  held 
with  consultants  from  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh,  and  staff 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Through  our  planning  activities,  we 
felt  other  knowledge  and  findings 
were  extremely  helpful  in  helping  us 
understand,  to  a  degree,  the  nature  of 
the  children  involved.  Some  of  these 
findings  and  knowledge  are: 

1.  The  counseling  process  is  a 
learning  situation  in  which  the 
counselor  aids  the  counselee  in 
learning  those  behaviors  neces- 
sary to  the  solution  of  his  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Adolescence  is  a  process  of 
identifying  himself  in  the  world 
around  him. 

3.  Delinquent  children  are  con- 
sciously rejected  children  who 
have  identified  with  an  authori- 
tative figure  who  has  failed 
them. 

4.  One  aim  of  counseling  is  to  aid 
the  child  to  help  himself  so 
that  he  can  find  his  own  capa- 
cities. Counseling  should  enable 
him  to  leave  the  counselor  and 
make  adjustments  through  his 
own  strengths. 

5.  Threats  and  punishment  have 
variable  and  uncertain  effects 
upon    learning. 

6.  One  study  has  shown  that  an 
effective  relationship  is  created 
by  showing  interest  in  the  boy 
and  his  problems,  giving  him  a 
chance  to  express  himself  and 
bringing  out  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal worth. 

7.  True  growth  actualization  of 
one's  potential  occurs  in  a  setting 
where  the  person  is  felt  and 
experienced  as  a  sheer  personal 

being  of  worth. 

8.  There  should  be  a  deep  respect 
for  the  individuality  or  unique- 
ness of  the  individual. 

9.  People  come  to  view  themselves 
the  way  people  have  looked  at 
them  for  a  long  time. 

From  the  planning  activities,  we 
hope  it  will  develop  into  an  opera- 
tional grant.  In  this  operational  grant, 


it  would  give  us  a  social  education 
teacher  and  guidance  person  in  all 
seven  training  institutions  in  the 
State.  Within  each  individual  school, 
the  guidance  counselor  will  be  respon- 
sible  for  the   guidance   services. 

Social  education  teachers  will  work 
as  "team  members"  with  the  guidance 
counselor.  The  social  education  classes 
will  stimulate  questions,  broad  topics 
and  problems  which  can  be  explored 
in  a  one-to-one  relationship  in  a  coun- 
seling interview. 

The  specific  goals  that  this  team 
will  be  working  toward  are: 

1.  To  present  to  youngsters  a 
positive  authoritative  image  to 
imitate. 

2.  To  help  reduce  anxiety  and  ag- 
gression in  children  through  a 
special  class,  guidance  program 
combination. 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  ego 
strength  development  in  young- 
sters. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  for 
role  playing  and  a  chance  to 
act  out  in  class  what  would  be 
fantasied  attacks  on  authorita- 
tive figures  in  the  home. 

5.  To  provide  experiences  in  the 
class  setting  and  guidance  serv- 
ices in  which  youngsters  will  be 
able  to  achieve  goals. 

During  the  anticipated  operational 
grant,  we  will  collect  data  concerning 
the  causes  and  why's  of  hostile  and 
negative  attitudes  of  delinquent  youth 
toward  school.  Also  data  will  be  col- 
lected on  how  to  reduce  or  alter  these 
negative  attitudes.  There  will  be  op- 
portunities for  delinquent  students 
within  an  institution  to  visit  industry, 
business  and  other  work  opportunities. 
Procedures  will  be  provided  for  per- 
sons from  industry  and  business  to 
make  talks  to  students  through  the 
efforts  of  the  guidance   counselor. 

We  are  all  optimistic  about  the 
potentialities  of  guidance  services  and 
social    learnings    contributing    to    the 


enrichment  of  the  lives  of  young  peo- 
ple with  behavior  problems. 


A  wooded  drive  approaches  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  visiting  parlor  at 
Samarcand  Manor. 


\ 


"V 


A  director  of  crafts  at  Samarcand  teaches 
weaving.  Other  courses  include  home  ee, 
art,   music   and   physical   education. 
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The  Samarcand  chorus  practices  before  a  mural  of  the  Holy  Land  painted  by 
(right).  Athletics  are  popular.  Students  spend  a  minimum  of  four  hours  each  day  in 
classes,  then  attend  vocational  classes  or  special  subjects. 
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IOB  COUNSELOR  SEES  STRONG  NEED  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Sylvia  Clayton,  Employment  Counselor 
Greensboro  Employment  Security  Co7tunission  Office 


In  an  era  when  so  much  attention 
s  given  to  various  underprivileged 
societal  groups,  little  is  heard  about 
jorrectional  homes  for  youth.  These 
/oung  people  seldom  make  front  page 
headlines,  yet  their  problems  and 
leeds  are  pressing.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims who  emerge  when  unable  to 
;ope  with  the  challenge  of  changing 
family  relationships  and  the  break- 
down of  traditionally  accepted  values. 

Out  of  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice's increased  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  development  of 
human  resources  emerged  a  pilot 
project  with  much  potential,  aimed  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  such  young 
persons.   In   a   cooperative   agreement 


Mrs.  Sylvia  H.  Clayton  has  been 
an  Interviewer  I  and  Counselor  I 
in  the  Greensboro  Local  Office  of 
the  Employment  Service  during 
her  three  years  with  the  Com- 
|  mission.  Presently  she  counsels  ap- 
plicants 21  years  of  age  and  older. 
She  held  the  position  of  Psycho- 
metrist  at  the  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity Center  for  Psychological 
Services  prior  to  joining  the  Com- 
mission. She  received  her  under- 
graduate degree  in  Psychology 
from  Wake  Forest  in  1963,  and  is 
currently  working  toward  an  M.Ed, 
in  Guidance   at   UNC-Greensboro. 


with  the  Juvenile  Board  of  Correc- 
tion, the  Employment  Service  agreed 
to  test  and  counsel  some  30  young 
women  due  to  graduate  from  Samar- 
cand    in    June,    1967. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
pilot  project  of  vocational  counseling 
had  been  established  at  the  school 
by  the  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction 
in  the  spring  of  1967,  but  it  was  aimed 
only  at  senior  girls  for  the  purpose 
of  the  study.  The  persons  responsible 
for  this  program  asked  the  Employ- 
ment   Service    to    participate. 

No  Walls,  No  Bars 

My  first  impression  of  the  campus 
was  one  of  keen  surprise.  It  appeared 
far  more  like  a  technical  institute  or 
community  college  than  a  correction- 
al institution.  There  were  no  walls, 
no  bars,  and  no  uniforms,  but  I  dis- 
covered there  were  rules  and  regula- 
tions. It  was  very  revealing  to  learn 
that  the  school  is  almost  completely 
self  sufficient.  All  its  food  products 
are  grown  there,  and  all  its  clothing 
needs  are  provided  by  the  hands  of 
the  girls  as  well  as  food  and  laundry 
services.  There  is  much  pride  in  these 
efforts,  especially  in  the  decorative 
arts  and  crafts. 

The  faculty  and  staff  gave  an  in- 
stant impression  of  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  they  do. 
They  appeared  to  give  more  of  them- 
selves than  is  required  of  one's  job, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  prepare  their 
students  for  the  return  home.  Much 
informal  guidance  had  been  done 
prior  to  the  project  begun  in  the 
spring,  and  since  its  inception,  as 
much  counseling  and  occupational  in- 
formation as  time  allowed  has  been 
imparted  by  persons  in  charge  of  the 
program. 

Another  counselor  and  I  spent 
three  days  at  Samarcand  for  initial 
interviews  with  each  girl  prior  to  her 
return  to  her  home  community.  I 
found  much  to  wonder  about  as  I 
talked  to  each  girl.  They  did  not 
appear  to  be  "bad  people"  but  per- 
sons whom  circumstance  had  over- 
whelmed.   Most   of    them    volunteered 


they  had  been  placed  at  Samarcand 
after  repeated  efforts  to  run  away 
from  home  or  after  much  truancy 
from  school.  Some  had  come  simply 
because  there  was  no  other  place  to 
go,  and  the  school,  in  the  court's 
view,  would  give  them  a  good  home 
atmosphere  and  social  training.  There 
were  accounts  of  parents  breaking 
up,  death  of  a  parent,  resentment  of 
step-parents,  lack  of  love  and  atten- 
tion, and  lack  of  money.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  problem  seemed  to 
stem  from  the  home  and  yet  it  was 
to  this  same  environment  that  most 
of  these  girls  would  be  returning 
in    a    short    time. 

All  the  girls  were  excited  to  be 
leaving,  but  some  were  concerned 
about  whether  anyone  would  welcome 
them  or  be  prepared  to  take  them  in 
when  they  left  the  school.  Some  won- 
dered if  they  could  now  get  along 
or  cope  with  their  families,  and  some 
felt  that  in  spite  of  problems  of  fi- 
nancial stress,  there  was  no  better 
place  to  be  than  home. 

Something  Deeper? 

During  these  interviews  I  was 
troubled  by  the  feeling  that  these 
girls  had  had  society's  values  imposed 
on  them,  but  most  had  not  developed 
their  own  system  for  evaluation  of 
good  and  bad.  They  followed  the 
school's  rules  out  of  necessity  and 
conformed  because  it  was  the  best 
way  to  progress.  Many  seemed  bare- 
ly able  to  conceal  their  rebellion 
against  regulations  and  seemed  des- 
perate to  "try  their  wings"  once  they 
left  the  school.  They  appeared  to 
lack  the  maturity  to  exercise  restraint 
once  placed  on  their  own.  The  school, 
it  is  certain,  is  caught  in  a  dilemma, 
for  these  girls  were  sent  to  the  school 
initially  for  inability  to  obey  basic 
rules,  with  the  idea  that  the  school 
could   teach   them. 

How  is  this  done  when  a  person  is 
14  or  13  years  old?  Is  there  still  time 
or  does  one  have  to  learn  these  things 
in  early  childhood?  It  is  true  that  the 
school  has  done  an  exceptional  job 
in  teaching  social  skills,  politeness, 
and  cooperation,  but  is  this  what  is 
desired  or  is  it  something  deeper? 
What  will  happen  when  these  young 
people  once  again  return  home  to 
cope  with  or  accept  many  of  the 
problems  that  overwhelmed  them  be- 
fore? 

Another  impression  was  that  here 
lay  much  undeveloped  potential,  wait- 
ing and  even  begging  to  be  channeled 
into  some  meaningful  use.  Most  all 
the  girls  had  better  than  average  ap- 
titudes, some  even  for  college  level 
work.  However,  due  to  lack  of  a  full- 
time  guidance  program,  many  lacked 
information  about  themselves  in  re- 
lation   to    the    world    of    work.    Some 
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wanted  to  attend  training  institutes 
for  preparation  in  careers  for  which 
they  lacked  proper  course-work.  There 
were  not  enough  funds  or  perhaps 
enough  pupils  to  meet  their  needs, 
although  what  courses  they  had  were 
good.  Many  of  them  seemed  awed  by 
the  scope  of  their  aptitudes  and  had 
underevaluated  their  potential  or  im- 
properly related  their  capabilities  to 
occupational    requirements. 

It  was  evident  in  the  initial  inter- 
view that  like  most  seniors  the  girls 
had  many  ideas  but  no  definite  plans. 
For  this  reason,  each  girl  was  referred 
to  a  Youth  Counselor  or  to  a  regular 
Employment  Service  Counselor  in  her 
hometown  or  nearest  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  office  and  told  how 
to  contact  that  person  upon  her  re- 
turn. She  was  told  that  this  counse- 
lor would  explore  her  plans  more 
fully  with  her.  The  girls  were  urged 
to  realize  that  this  was  a  voluntary 
service  and  to  accept  this  opportunity 
to  establish  ties  in  their  community. 
Their  records  were  sent  to  the  local 
counselor  with  a  request  to  offer  em- 
ployment and  counseling  service  and 
follow-up  on  the  girls. 

Live  A  Little 

Two  girls  came  to  the  Local  Em- 
ployment Service  Office  in  Greensboro, 
both  having  called  for  appointments 
on  their  return  from  Samarcand.  At 
this  point  I  began  to  fully  appreciate 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  I  an- 
ticipated. Both  girls,  according  to 
their  caseworker,  quickly  became  en- 
meshed in  family  conflicts  again  after 
returning  home,  and  each  had  changed 
residences  at  least  once  since  return- 
ing. They  gave  evidence  of  being  un- 
able to  cope  with  their  freedom,  and 
despite  Employment  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Service  offers 
of  training  and  job  placement,  they 
seemed  primarily  motivated,  for  the 
present  at  least,  "to  live  a  little." 
They  were  not  yet  ready  to  settle 
down  to  more  commitments  and  rules, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  reaction  is  a 
temporary  one  and  that  enough  rap- 
port and  confidence  has  been  estab- 
lished between  counselee  and  counse- 
lor that  they  will  call  when  the  need 
is  felt  to  come  to  grips  with  reality. 
This  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
problem:  Will  these  girls  ever  come 
to  grips  with  reality,  or  will  society 
once  again  have  to  do  it  for  them? 
Have  we  or  can  we  train  them  to 
govern  their  own  lives  and  live  with- 
in bounds  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  people  ?  If  not,  where  have  we 
failed?   We   must  find   the  answer. 

There  are  several  overall  impres- 
sions formulated  after  my  three  day 
visit  to  Samarcand.  First,  there  is 
certainly  a  strong  need  for  a  counse- 


lor to  work  at  the  school  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  devoting  time  to  vocation- 
al guidance  alone.  It  might  be  de- 
sirable for  this  person  not  to  be  a 
part  of  the  regular  staff.  The  girls 
wanted  to  believe  that  what  they  said 
would  be  confidential  and  not  passed 
on  to  staff  members  of  teachers,  al- 
though the  information  might  seem 
inconsequential  to  the  counselor.  It 
appeared  they  needed  one  person  who 
had  no  obligation  to  share  their  con- 
fidences or  questions  with  anyone 
else.  They  also  need  this  person  to 
be  a  contact  with  the  "world  outside" 
and  to  coordinate  efforts  with  com- 
munity agencies,  training  facilities, 
and  the  home.  It  is  felt  that  this 
should  be  a  voluntary  service  so  that 
the  girls  will  take  responsibility  for 
the  decision-making  process,  and  it 
should  surely  be  offered  to  all  high 
school  age  students,  not  just  seniors. 

Second,  funds  should  be  available 
to  buy  books,  pamphlets,  films,  etc., 
to  help  these  girls  discover  for  them- 
selves  something  about  careers. 

A  third  suggestion  is  that  the  State 
Employment  Service  continue  supple- 


menting the  school's  regular  counsel- 
ing program  by  offering  testing,  em- 
ployment counseling,  training  and 
placement  services.  It  seems  valuable 
to  continue  to  see  the  girls  initially 
at  the  school  and  to  refer  them  to 
counselors  in  their  hometowns  for 
post-graduation  talks.  Another  pos- 
sible need  would  be  for  psychological 
services  set  apart  from  the  regular 
vocational  program  to  meet  the  per- 
sonal problems  of  the  girls  and  to 
help  them  build  the  inner  strength 
to  go  back  out  into  society  and  take  a 
responsible   part. 

Finally,  there  is  the  ever-present 
need  for  more  funds  and  more  public 
concern. 

In  short,  this  counseling  program 
is  one  that  has  been  long  overdue. 
These  girls  should  not  be  denied 
services  that  other  persons  their  age 
receive  routinely  as  a  part  of  their 
education.  I  believe  that  those  girls 
who  have  a  job,  schooling,  or  even  an 
interview  with  a  concerned  individ- 
ual lined  up  before  leaving  the  Manor 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  making 
it   in    our    society. 


SAMARCAND  SENIORS  TAKE  APTITUDE 
TESTS  AS  EXPERIMENT  IN  REHABILITATION 


By  Bobbitt  Faulk 
ESC  Evaluation  and  Training  Specialist 


One  of  the  few  generally  accepted 
principles  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  need  for  the  rehabitant 
to  find  suitable  and  interesting  work 
during  the  rehabilitation  process.  It 
was  for  this  reason  the  General  Ap- 
titude Test  Battery  was  given  to  each 
graduating  senior  at  Samarcand 
Manor. 

By  giving  the  GATB  to  measure 
potential  job  capabilities,  an  Interest 
Check  List  to  obtain  interest  infor- 
mation, and  an  individual  counseling 
session  with  each  girl,  we  attempted 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  care- 
free days  of  the  school  girl  and  the 
life  of  the  reliable,  realistic  employee. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  pre-employment 
testing  has  grown  tremendously.  Ap- 
titude testing  not  only  tells  the  pros- 
pective employer  whether  a  person 
is  able  to  learn  a  job  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  but  it  also  tells 
the  prospective  employer,  the  employ- 
ment counselor,  and  the  counselee 
which  jobs  should  be  avoided. 

There  are  really  two  reasons  for 
not  pursuing  a  particular  job.  One, 
if   the  job   requires   higher   aptitudes 


than  the  job  applicant  has  potentials, 
the  time  for  training  would  be  so 
long  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
employer  and  a  very  traumatic  ex- 
perience for  the  trainee  to  meet  defeat 
almost  daily.  Secondly,  if  the  po- 
tenials  of  the  applicant  are  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  required  apti- 
tudes, loss  of  interest  in  the  job 
comes  very  quickly  and  this  inat- 
tentiveness  often  results  in  accidents 
on    the   job    and   loss   of   man   hours. 

The  aptitude  test  is  designed  to 
measure  the  capacity  and  the  capa- 
bility an  individual  has  for  learning 
a  job.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  it 
does  measure.  It  does  not  suggest 
jobs,  as  does  the  inventory,  it  only 
predicts  success  in  areas  of  interest. 
At  no  time  should  an  aptitude  test 
be  confused  with  an  interest  inven- 
tory. These  are  different  instruments 
of  testing  and  do  not  measure  the 
same    type   information. 

There  are  two  types  of  aptitude 
test  used:  paper  and  pencil,  and  ap 
paratus  test.  The  general  formula 
followed  in  aptitude  tests  is  to  have 
a  battery  of  combined  tests  to  meas- 
ure   many    different    aptitudes.    The 
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feneral  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  for 
xample,  has  12  separate  parts.  Eight 
f  these  are  the  paper  and  pencil 
ype  and  the  remaining  four  are  the 
pparatus  type. 

Development 

Possibly  there  should  be  included 
t  this  point  a  brief  history  of  the 
!evelopment  of  the  General  Aptitude 
?est   Battery. 

Prior  to  its  development,  separate 
ests  had  been  developed  which  seemed 
o  be  related  to  success  of  different 
iccupations.  Each  time  a  new  ovu- 
lational study  was  carried  out,  a 
lew  test  would  be  developed,  unless 
t  was  decided  one  of  the  previously 
leveloped  tests  would  meet  the  re- 
tirements of  the  new  study.  Over 
i  period  of  several  years,  nearly  100 
lifferent  tests  were  developed  to  meas- 
lre  the  aptitudes  needed  for  different 
obs.  These  tests  measure  such  things 
is  arithmetic  ability,  verbal  usage 
md  understanding,  and  surface  de- 
/elopment.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
ipparatus   tests  were   also   developed. 

The  United  States  Employment 
service  realized  that  the  over  abun- 
lance  of  tests  and  testing  procedures 
Deing  used  by  its  affiliates  were  both 
confusing  and  wasteful.  From  this 
nass  of  testing  material,  a  selection 
)f  11  paper  and  pencil  tests  and  four 
ipparatus  tests  were  chosen  as  being 
;he  best  measures  of  ten  factors  or 
abilities.  These  comprised  the  first 
edition  of  the  GATB,  B-1001.  It  was 
now  possible  to  measure  all  the  abili- 
ties, once  measured  by  many  separate 
tests,  with  one  battery  which  took 
about  two  and  one-half  hours. 

In  1945  the  GATB  became  the 
standard  battery  to  measure  apti- 
tude in  every  job  study  of  importance, 
as  opposed  to  10  to  15  tests  chosen 
from  the  mass  prior  to  this  time. 
This  early  battery  was  printed  in  two 
booklets  (to  be  used  only  one  time). 
The  answers  were  put  on  the  page 
of  the  test  booklet  and  was  then  de- 
stroyed after  the  test  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

As  acceptance  became  more  uni- 
versal, a  new  battery  was  developed. 
This  new  battery,  designed  B-lOOs, 
had  a  separate  answer  sheet.  This  al- 
lowed the  same  test  booklet  to  be  used 
many  times  and  the  expense  was 
greatly  reduced.  Another  added  fea- 
ture of  the  new  battery  was  the 
development  of  two  forms.  These 
forms,  B-1002-A  and  B-1002-B,  allow- 
ed a  job  applicant  to  be  retested  with- 
out the  fear  of  distorted  results  be- 
cause of  test  familiarity  and  question- 
answer  retention.  The  new  battery 
also  reduced  the  number  of  test  parts 
from  15  to  12  and  the  number  of 
aptitudes  measured  from  ten  to  nine. 
The   nine    aptitudes    that   were    de- 
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cided  important  for  the  new  battery 
and  which  are  now  in  use  are: 

1.  Intelligence  —  General  Learning 
Ability  (G)—  The  ability  to  "catch 
on"  or  understand  instructions  and 
underlying  principles;  the  ability 
to   reason   and  make  judgements. 

2.  Verbal  Aptitude  (V)— The  a- 
bility  to  understand  meanings  of 
words  and  ideas  associated  with 
them  and  the  ability  to  use  them 
effectively.  The  ability  to  compre- 
hend language,  to  understand  rela- 
tionships between  words,  and  to 
understand  meanings  of  whole  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  The  ability 
to  present  information  or  ideas 
clearly. 

3.  Numerical  Aptitude  (N)  — The 
ability  to  perform  arithmetic  opera- 
tions  quickly   and   accurately. 

4.  Spatial  Aptitude  (S)  —  The  a- 
bility  to  comprehend  forms  in  space 
and  understand  relationships  of 
plane  and  solid  objects.  Frequently 
described  as  the  ability  to  "visual- 
ize" objects  of  two  or  three  dimen- 
sions, or  to  think  visually  of  geo- 
metric forms. 

5.  Form  Perception  (P)  — Ability 
to  perceive  pertinent  details  in  ob- 
jects or  in  pictorial  cr  graphic 
material.  Ability  to  make  visual 
comparisons      and      discriminations 


and  see  slight  differences  in  shapes 
and  shadings  of  figures  and  widths 
and  lengths  of  lines. 

6.  Clerical  Perception  (Q)  - —  The 
ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail 
in  verbal  or  tabulated  material. 
The  ability  to  observe  differences 
in  copy,  to  proofread  words  and 
numbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual 
errors  in  arithmetic  computation. 

7.  Motor  Coordination  (K)  —  The 
ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands 
or  fingers  rapidly  and  accurately 
in  making  precise  movements  with 
speed.  The  ability  to  make  a  move- 
ment response  accurately  and  swift- 

ly- 

8.  Finger  Dexterity  (F)  —  The 
ability  to  move  the  fingers  and  ma- 
nipulate small  objects  with  the 
fingers    rapidly   and   accurately. 

9.  Manual  Dexterity  (M)  —  The 
ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and 
skillfully.  The  ability  to  work  with 
the  hands  in  placing  and  turning 
motions. 

The  first  seven  aptitudes  listed  are 
obtained  from  paper  and  pencil  parts 
of  the  battery,  while  the  dexterities 
are  obtained  from  an  apparatus  type 
test. 

Use  of  the  Test  Scores 

After  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  GATB,  it  was  readily 
noticeable  how  many  jobs  and  occu- 
pations were  very  closely  related  ac- 
cording to  the  aptitudes  for  success- 
ful learning.  These  relationships  were 
further  studies  and  a  group  of  occu- 
pational norms  were  compiled.  It  was 
found  that  these  occupational  norms 
could  be  grouped  in  terms  of  a  struc- 
ture consisting  of  a  group  or  series 
of  occupational  aptitude  patterns. 
Each  Occupational  Aptitude  Pattern 
(OAP)  consists  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aptitudes  and  the  critical  scores 
on  these  aptitudes  established  as  min- 
imum scores  for  a  group  of  occupa- 
tions having  similar  aptitude  require- 
ments. In  the  Occupational  Aptitude 
Patterns,  there  are  never  more  than 
three  aptitude  scores  used  for  this 
grouping.  In  some  of  the  specific  test 
cutting  scores,  it  has  been  determined 
that  four  are  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete aptitudinal   coverage. 

These  OAP  groups  are  the  tools 
that  the  Employment  Counselor  uses 
to  aid  the  counselees  in  making  occu- 
pational choices.  These  are  used  in 
the  broadest  sense,  or  the  areas  of 
work,  never  in  the  specific  job  cate- 
gory. The  Employment  Interviewer, 
when  talking  to  a  prospective  appli- 
cant for  a  job  referral,  does  not  con- 
sider the  aptitude  score  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  counselor  would  with 
the  counselee.  The  ccores  which  a 
job   applicant   has   made  on   an    apti- 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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tude  test  are  used  as  cutting  scores. 
Anyone  who  did  not  make  the  neces- 
sary scores  would  not  be  referred  to 
the  job.  The  Interviewer  uses  just  a 
few  of  the  total  nine  aptitudes  when 
talking  to  an  applicant.  These  parts 
are  grouped  into  another  type  group- 
ing called  the  specific  test  and  usually 
referred   to   as   "S"    scores. 

In  some  cases  the  employment  spe- 
cific test  will  have  as  many  as  four 
aptitudes  grouped  together.  In  others, 
two  or  three  may  be  used,  but  there 
are  no  known  jobs  which  require  all 
nine  aptitudes. 

Quite  often  when  talking  to  a  group 
of  the  students  about  the  GATB,  I 
will  tell  them  the  test  covers  every- 
thing from  brain  surgery  to  chicken 
plucking.  Actually,  this  is  true. 
OAP-1,  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
the  OAP's,  requires  very  high  scores 
on  G,  V,  and  N.  Brain  surgery  is 
one  of  the  occupations  listed  under 
it.  OAP-35  deals  with  scores  from 
K,  F,  and  M  and  the  scores  here  are 
all  in  the  lower  percentile  of  the 
total  population.  Under  this  OAP  is 
listed  a  job  titled  Laborer,  Poultry. 
This  is  the  title  given  a  chicken 
picker  or  someone  who  plucks  chicken 
feathers.  There  are  many  jobs  which 
have  not  had  test  studies  run  on  them 
and  there  have  never  been  specific 
test  scores  set  for  them.  However, 
most  of  the  production  jobs  and  skilled 
jobs  in  industry  today  have  been 
studied  and  test  scores  for  predicted 
success  are  available. 

Administration  of  the  Test 

In  the  administration  of  the  com- 
plete test  battery,  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  paper  and  pencil  tests 
are  given  first  and  the  apparatus  tests 
at  the  end.  The  instruction  manual 
is  followed  exactly  each  time  the  test 
is  given.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the 
test  is  given  in  a  school  room  in 
Alaska  or  in  an  air  conditioned  em- 
ployment service  office  in  Florida,  the 
administration  is  always  the  same. 
Demonstrations  of  the  proper  method 
of  taking  the  apparatus  test  follow 
the  same  rigid  control  and  each  per- 
son taking  either  part  of  the  test 
battery  or  the  total  battery  get  the 
same  possibility  of  making  a  good 
score  no  matter  where  the  test  is 
taken.  The  reason  for  this  tight  con- 
trol on  the  administration  is  obvious 
since  the  test  results  are  transferred 
from  one  office  to  another,  state  to 
state. 

Each  test  administrator  is  given 
special  training  before  he  is  allowed 
to  give  the  test.  This  training  is  giv- 
en by  a  training  specialist,  usually 
from  the  State  central  office,  and  the 
administrator-trainees  are  given  a 
basic  understanding  of  how  and  why 


the  test  measures  the  nine  aptitudes. 
During  these  sessions,  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  test  and  new  administrators  are 
forbidden  to  interject  additional  word- 
ing into  the  testing  instructions. 

In  the  Samarcand  Project  the  nor- 
mal procedure  for  testing  and  scoring 
was  followed.  The  test  was  explained 
to  the  group  before  any  testing  ma- 
terial was  issued.  The  girls  were  told 
something  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  test,  how  it  is  constantly 
being  studied  and  improved  and  the 
purpose  for  testing  the  group.  Em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  fact  that 
aptitude  tests  do  not  tell  people  what 
occupations  they  should  follow,  only 
what  occupations  they  have  aptitudes 
for  or  capabilities  of  learning  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  It  was  explained 
to  the  group  how  their  scores  would 
be  used  in  the  counseling  session 
which  was  planned  and  that  these 
same  scores  would  be  sent  to  the 
closest  state  employment  service  of- 
fice to  their  home  town.  They  were 
encouraged  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
local  employment  service  office  and 
talk  to  the  youth  counselor  as  soon 
as    they   had   returned. 

The  written  parts  of  the  test  were 
then  given  to  the  entire  group  of  29 
girls.  A  break  of  approximately  five 
minutes  was  given  between  the  first 
and  second  booklets.  After  completion 
of  the  paper  and  pencil  tests,  the 
girls  were  divided  into  two  groups 
for  the  apparatus  tests. 

Group  one  was  given  the  finger 
dexterity  test  which  has  two  parts 
and  group  two  was  given  the  two-part 
manual  dexterity  test.  When  these 
were  completed  the  groups  were  re- 
versed and  the  tests  were  admin- 
istered   again. 

The  scoring  of  the  tests  was  done 
by  hand,  in  this  case,  because  the 
end  of  school  was  very  near  and 
there  was  not  time  to  send  them  to 
the  computer  service  for  scoring  and 
have  time  to  do  the  individual  coun- 
seling sessions  which  had  been  sched- 
uled. Each  test  score  record  card  was 
completed,  the  OAP's  were  marked 
and  specific  tests  were  entered  on 
the   card. 

Each  girl  had  been  given  an  Inter- 
est Check  List  on  the  day  the  tests 
were  administered.  These  were  to  be 
completed  and  returned  to  the  office 
of  Alvis  Whitted  of  Juvenile  Correc- 
tion who,  in  turn,  mailed  them  to  the 
Sanford  local  Employment  Security 
Commission   office. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  Interest 
Check  Lists,  a  work  sheet  was  pre- 
pared for  each  girl.  A  typical  example 
of  the  information  on  these  work 
sheets  follows.  The  name  has  been 
omitted  but  the  other  information  is 
exactly  the  same. 


Name  Birthdate:  12-21-50 

Scores 

G  VNSPQK  FM 
104  121  95  88  99  103  128  101  98 
OAP's  6,  9,  11-14,  16-22,  26-29,  31-35 
In  general  she  made  average  scores 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spatial  Ap- 
titude. Verbal  Aptitude  and  Motor 
Coordination  were  very  high,  being 
in  the  80-90  percentile  band.  The 
Spatial  score  fell  in  the  20-30  per- 
centile band. 

Highest  norms  OAP-6,  indicates  a 
file  clerk  or  some  type  of  clerical  work 
just  below  the  stenographer,  she 
should  be  able  to  master  this  work. 
The  other  norms  indicate  she  could 
do  almost  any  type  factory  work 
available  in  this  area. 
Interest  Check  List: 
Points  of  Interest: 

Nursing:    Made    both    nursing 

specific  tests 
Typing:     Passed     OAP-1     and 
missed   OAP-36  by  just  one 
point  on   G 
Switchboard   Operator:    Passed 
S-9,  the  specific  test  for  the 
job- Areas  of  Interest: 
Laboratory  Science  Work 
Kecording  Work 
Public  Contact  Work 
Summary:  Has  very  good  aptitudes 
in  all  interest  areas.   Missed  making 
the  stenographic  battery  by  only  one 
point  in  the  learning  area.  Probably 
should    be    encouraged    to    get    some 
further  training  if   possible,  because 
all  interest  areas  are  going  to  require 
further  training. 

A  copy  of  these  work  sheets  sent 
to  Mr.  Whitted's  office,  were  copies 
and  placed  in  the  permanent  record 
of  each  individual  at  the  school.  This 
gave  the  project  coordinator  a  record 
of  the  results  of  the  testing  and  an 
evaluation  of  interest  demonstrated 
by  the   individual  girls. 

Preparation  for  the  Counseling 
Sessions 

Before  the  counseling  sessions  were 
held  a  folder  was  made  for  each  girl 
with  the  test  score  record  card,  a 
counselor's  work  sheet,  the  Interest 
Check  List,  and  a  completed  work 
application  enclosed.  These  were  car- 
ried to  the  initial  counseling  sessions. 

After  the  counseling  sessions  were 
held  and  the  initial  counseling  infor- 
mation was  entered  on  the  counselor's 
work  sheet,  the  folders  were  mailed 
to  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Central  Office  in  Raleigh.  In 
Raleigh,  a  cover  letter  was  put  with 
each  of  the  folders  and  they  were 
then  mailed  to  the  local  office  which 
could  best  serve  the  girl. 

Test   Observations 

This  group  did  not  show  any  dif- 
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NEW  WOODS  PROGRAM  PROVIDES  JOBS 

TO  FARM  WORKERS  IDLED  BY  SEASON 

By  Hughlon  B.  Garriss 
Farm,  Placement  Representative,    Wilmington   ESC   Office 


Lumber  and  wood  today  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  major  industries.  It 
is  an  industry  that  represents  great 
Bconomic  opportunities  for  land  own- 
ers and  workers.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire State  there  are  many  thousands 
Df  acres  of  land  which  could  be  de- 
veloped into  a  source  of  profitable 
income  for  many  land  owners.  The 
?reat  percentage  of  this  land  is  owned 
by  individual  farmers,  and  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  pulpwood  by 
paper  manufacturers  it  is  imperative 
that  more  and  more  trees  be  planted. 
Profits  will  not  be  as  instant  as  in 
3ther  crops  but  in  the  long  run  is 
jften  just  as  lucrative. 

N.  C.  State  Forester  Ralph  C. 
Winkworth  states  that  it  would  re- 
quire from  2%  to  3-million  man  days 
for  tree  planting  and  six  to  seven 
million  man  days  for  hardwood  con- 
trol to  put  North  Carolina  woods  in 
?ood  condition.  As  one  can  see,  North 
Carolina  has  a  great  potential  in 
Forestry.  Pulpwood  profits  will  grow 
as  new  mills  are  built  and  established 
mes  expand.  Pulpwood  demand  will 
increase  and  the  development  of  un- 
ised  acreage  to  plant  pine  seedlings 
is  essential. 

Some  farmers  and  land  owners 
lave  realized  the  benefits  that  can  be 
;heirs  in  making  use  of  land  that  has 
jeen  dormant.  Some  have  used  land 
;hat  they  formerly  used  for  other 
?rops.  For  example,  one  farmer  I 
mow  had  a  20-acre  blueberry  farm. 
The  plants  had  passed  their  more 
productive  state  so  he  replaced  them 
with  pine  seedlings.  Today  he  has  a 
fine  growth  of  trees  on  this  tract  of 
land  and  they  are  less  expensive  to 
plant  and  require  very  little  work. 

Recently  the  Farm  Placement  Di- 
vision of  the  N.  C.  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  was  assigned 
labor-recruitment  responsibility  in 
this  growing  industry.  On  November 
6,  1966,  a  directive  from  the  State 
Employment  Service  transferred  the 
responsibility  for  manpower  programs 
in  forestry,  logging  and  pulpwood 
cutting  to  the  Farm  Placement  Ser- 
vice. Farm  Placement  now  has  woods 
industry  responsibility  in  all   states. 


The  program  was  new  to  our  Farm 
Placement  representatives  and  be- 
came effective  after  the  pine  tree 
setting  operation  had  begun,  and 
even  though  it  was  new  we  were 
ready  to  enter  into  the  "woods  pro- 
gram" with  every  effort  to  make  a 
good  start.  Realizing  there  would  be 
problems  to  cope  with,  as  there  are 
in  any  new  program,  an  effort  was 
made  to  start  the  job  as  best  we 
could. 

The  woods  program  provides  man- 
power services  to  the  worker  and  em- 
ployers in  forestry,  logging  and 
pulpwood  industries.  Workers  are 
selected  and  referred  to  employers  or 
various  contractors.  In  my  area  so 
far  we  have  emphasized  referring 
workers  to  set  pine  seedlings.  More 
accomplishments  were  realized  from 
this  operation  than  logging  or  pulp- 
wood cutting.  Crews  of  workers  bene- 
fited more  from  this  operation  because 
trees  are  set  from  November  through 
March  when  there  is  very  little  sea- 
sonal farm  work  available.  Some 
crew  leaders  contract  tree  setting  on 
the  basis  of  so  much  per  acre.  Out  of 
their  contract  price  they  will  pay 
their  workers  as  well  as  transport 
them  to  and  from  the  forest  areas. 
Some  of  the  companies  have  their 
own  crews. 

Realizing  the  growing  shortage  of 
male  workers  in  some  areas,  the  Farm 
Placement  representatives  were  able 
to  place  a  great  many  women  in  tree 
planting  operations.  They  proved  to 
be  very  good  workers. 

As  the  demand  for  more  wood 
products  grows  and  the  acreage  in- 
creases, more  workers  will  be  needed 
for  these  operations.  Additional  work- 
ers will  have  to  be  trained  and  more 
crews  mobilized.  Some  crew  leaders 
attended  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  courses  for  ten  weeks 
during  January-March.  In  these 
classes  they  were  trained  in  setting 
pine  seedling,  logging  and  pulpwood 
cutting.  With  instructors  supplied  by 
the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Service, 
these  courses  relieved  the  employer 
of  having  to  provide  training. 

Some  of  the  crew  leaders  and  work- 


GARRISS 

ers  will  have  a  greater  opportunity 
this  season  than  last  because  they 
will  have  some  experience  in  these 
"phases  of  the  woods  program.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  will  be  planted  or 
set  with  new  seedlings  this  season 
as  well  as  several  hundred  acres  to  be 
reset  that  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  forest  fires  last  April. 

The  Farm  Placement  representa- 
tives this  season  will  do  extensive 
employer  visiting  to  offer  our  services 
to  ascertain  their  worker  needs. 
Recruitment  of  workers  and  crew 
leaders  will  be  a  must.  Contractors 
will  be  registered.  We  will  endeavor 
to  offer  all  assistance  possible  to 
both  the  employers  and  workers. 

We  will  be  called  on  to  refer 
workers  to  set  many  hundred  acres 
of  seedling  pines  in  my  area  next 
season.  We  hope  to  get  into  logging 
and  pulpwood  cutting  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  find  it  very  stimulating  to 
work  in  the  woods  program  because 
sound  forestry  practices  benefit 
workers,  land  owners  and  greatly  en- 
hance the  overall  economic  picture  of 
our  State. 


Typical  of  the  southeastern  areas  to  be 
seeded  is  this  stretch  in  Pender  County. 
Many  local  farmers  are  beginning  to  put 
acreage  in  pine  trees  to  utilize  land  which 
normally    would    be    unproductive. 


ESC  QUARTERLY 
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RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

RETIRES  AFTER  40 

YEARS  EMPLOYMENT 


Hugh  M.  Raper,  Director  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission's 
research  department  since  1949,  re- 
tires December  31  after  over  40  years 
of  State  employment. 

As  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Research  Raper  has  di- 
rected a  staff  of  approximately  40 
labor  market  analysts  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  are  responsible  for  furn- 
ishing all  unemployment  insurance, 
employment  service  and  job  market 
statistics. 

In  addition  to  compiling  all  employ- 
ment and  wage  data  from  the  State's 
40,000  employers  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  Law,  Raper's 
department  has  published  periodic 
information  on  job  shortages  in  se- 
lected Tarheel  industries  as  well  as 
working  closely  with  industry  pro- 
motional groups  on  manpower  avail- 
ability. His  BSCR  reports  on  local  and 
statewide  labor  markets  are  used  by 
other  State  agencies  and  local  develop- 
ment groups  as  the  basis  of  industrial 
development  and  as  a  source  of  neces- 
sary data  to  establish  federal-state- 
job  training  programs. 

A  1926  graduate  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  Business  Administration, 
Raper  was  a  teacher  and  principal  for 
10%  years  in  Buncombe,  Rutherford 
and  Guilford  county  schools  before 
joining  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  as  a  claims  examiner  in 
1937. 

Sixty-two  years  old,  Raper  is  a  na- 
tive of  Davidson  County. 


Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  (right),  and  Frank 
Kivett,  director  of  the  Sandhills  Community  Action  Program,  (left)  sign  an  agreement  to 
sponsor  the  mobile  job  office  and  Sanford   ESC  manager  Garland   Scott  observes. 

STATE  JOB  MOBILE  GOES  TO  MOORE  COUNTY 
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ESC  QUARTERLY 


A  rolling  State  employment  office, 
first  project  of  its  kind  in  North 
Carolina,  has  begun  operations  in 
Moore  County. 

The  "job  mobile"  is  staffed  by  a 
State  Employment  Service  counselor. 
It  functions  under  the  auspicies  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
and  the  Sandhills  Community  Action 
Program  of  Carthage. 

The  panel  vehicle,  complete  with 
furniture,  is  being  used  on  regularly 
scheduled  visits  over  Moore  County 
as  an  extension  of  the  employment 
services  provided  by  the  local  San- 
ford ESC  office. 

Operating  from  the  vehicle,  the 
counselor  will  work  with  industry 
over  the  county  and  will  provide  job 
information,  interviews  and  prelimi- 
nary screening  for  job  applicants. 

With  the  exception  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims,  no  counseling 
or  other  employment  service  is  cur- 
rently being  offered  in  Moore  County. 


CHARLOTTE    MAN    NAMED 

TO    DIRECT    GOVERNOR'S 

HANDICAPPED    COMMITTEE 

Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  has  ap- 
pointed Stephen  H.  Van  Every  of 
Charlotte  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  succeeding  John  B. 
Hatfield  of  Greensboro.  Hatfield  an- 
nounced his  resignation  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Committee's  annual  awards 
ceremony  in  October  in  Charlotte.  He 
had  served  three  years  vice  chairman 
and  three  years  chairman  of  the 
group. 

The  Governor's  Committee  coordi- 
nates and  promotes  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It's  new  Chairman  is  a  former 
leader  of  the  Mayor's  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Committee  in  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Joining  Van  Every  as 
officers  of  the  statewide  committee  are 
Stanley  Frank,  Greensboro,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Louie  Woodbury,  Jr., 
Wilmington,  secretary. 

At    the    October    awards    ceremony, 


The  job  mobile  hopes  to  reach  resi- 
dents who  could  not  get  to  Sanford 
to  use  the  employment  services  of 
the  local  ESC  office. 

The  job  mobile  concept  is  being 
operated  as  part  of  the  State's 
Human  Resources  Development  pro- 
gram of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  The  HRD  program  is  a 
new  approach  launched  by  the  ESC 
to  reach  low-income  and  hard-core  un- 
employed persons. 

Growing  demands  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket have  required  concerted  action 
in  this  area,  officials  said.  So  far 
Moore  is  the  only  county  selected  for 
this  experimental  project. 

Garland  Scott  is  the  manager  of 
the  Sanford  office  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission.  Frank  Kivett 
is  executive  director  of  SCAP,  an 
agency  administering  the  anti-poverty 
program  in  Moore,  Lee,  Hoke  and 
Montgomery  counties  with  headquar- 
ters in  Carthage. 


STEVEN 
VAN    EVERY 


several  persons  were  awarded  presi- 
dential citations  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  workers  in  North 
Carolina.  They  were :  Elon  G.  Barton, 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults;  Sarah  Bray,  Handicapped 
Workshop  in  Salisbury;  Harry  Clark, 
Western  Carolina  Industries;  Grady 
Galloway,  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
C.  L.  Haney  (retired),  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division;  J.  B.  Hatfield, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Committee;  Jewell  Osborne,  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  and  Claude 
A.  Myer,  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation  Director. 

The    awards   were    presented    State 
Treasurer  Edwin  Gill. 


HARRELSON 


State  Commission  Enforces  Bank 

Examination  And  Finance  Licensing 


By  Frank  L.  Harrelson 
Commissioner,  State  Banking  Department 


Commercial  banking  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  1961  has  undergone  almost 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  area  of 
record  keeping  and  the  compilation  of 
credit  information.  This  is  attribut- 
able to  the  application  of  technologi- 
cal advances  in  data  processing  to 
problems  in  banking  and  finance.  The 
computer  has  enabled  banks  to  assem- 
ble economic  data  and  credit  infor- 
mation, expedite  bookkeeping  opera- 
tions, the  handling  of  checks,  transit 
functions,  and  trust  activities.  Many 
other  operations  that  heretofore  re- 
quired large  staffs  and  time  in  assem- 
bling statistics  are  now  done  by 
electronic  data  processing  techniques. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  bank 
is  a  business  and,  as  such,  is  organ- 
ized for  profit.  In  recent  years  we 
have  seen  the  rising  costs  of  loan  and 
investment  funds  occasioned  by  the 
mixing  of  demand  and  time  deposits. 


Most  of  the  deposit  growth  is  in  time 
deposits  and  the  interest  paid  on  these 
funds  has  constantly  increased  along 
with  the  over-all  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  primary  reason  why 
automation  is  vital  because  it  allows 
the  best  means  for  reducing  the  ser- 
vicing costs  of  the  dollar  the  bank 
must  buy  to  sell.  Automation  is  vital 
in  this  historic  role  and  also  essen- 
tial for  marketing  internal  and  ex- 
ternal services.  A  bank  can  know  with 
certainty  the  extensive  cost  of  servic- 
ing an  account.  This  involves  not  only 
the  number  of  items  processed  but 
also  a  precise  automatic  determina- 
tion of  the  float  involved  and  a  true 
status  of  collected  and  uncollected 
funds.  Obviously,  the  small  bank  can- 
not afford  this  expensive  hardware. 
Instead,  the  trend  is  for  the  large 
banks  to  provide  many  of  these  func- 
tions    for     the     smaller     institutions. 
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Special  programs  for  business  and 
professional  firms  are  developing 
through  electric  data  processing.  We 
could  go  on  but  the  list  is  as  long  as 
the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  the 
program  director. 

International  Developments 

Another  interesting  development 
during  this  period  has  been  the 
growth  of  international  operations. 
The  advantage  of  a  North  Carolina 
based  bank  operating  in  the  common 
market  is  of  tremendous  importance 
in  expediting  the  export  of  goods  and 
commodities  grown  and  manufactured 
in  our  state.  The  banks  have  not  neg- 
lected consumer  demand  and  install- 
ment loan  departments  have  greatly- 
expanded  in  size  and  services  in  re- 
cent years.  This  is  not  only  true  with 
respect  to  state  banks.  It  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  national  banks  op- 
erating in  this  state.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that,  in  preparing  an  essay  on 
state  banking,  we  must  necessarily 
limit  statistical  information  to  the 
state-chartered  banks  since  this  office 
does  not  have  access  or  regulate  in 
any  way  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional banks. 

The  banking  structure  in  the  State 
has  changed  with  amazing  speed  in 
recent  years.  There  are  fewer  banks 
but  all  of  them  are  larger,  some  few 
state-wide  system  of  branch  offices. 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  permit  statewide  branch 
banking.  The  advantages  of  branch 
banking  are  obvious  since  it  brings 
banking  facilities  to  remote  areas  and 
small  communities  that  could  not  sup- 
port an  independent  bank. 

In  April,  1961,  there  were  145 
state  banks  and  387  branches  with 
aggregate  resources  of  $2,072,598,- 
766.30.  In  April,  1967,  the  number 
of  unit  banks  had  been  reduced  to 
109  but  there  were  528  branches  and 
resources  reached  $3,436,208,929.93, 
an  increase  in  resources  of  75.4  per 
cent.  So  far  this  year  the  State  Bank- 
ing Commission  has  approved  the 
establishment  of  two  new  banks.  The 
total  capital  funds  of  these  banks 
during  this  period  increased  from 
$185,309,723.20  to  $292,582,482.47,  or 
approximately  58  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, increases  in  "Valuation  Reserves 
allocated  to  Loans  and  Securities" 
have  increased  at  a  great  rate. 

Phenominal  Growth 

The  industrial  economy  of  the 
state  has  experienced  phenominal 
growth  in  recent  years  and  the  banks, 
both  state  and  national,  have  made  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  this 
vital  part  of  the  State's  economic 
life. 

The  various  indicators  compiled  by 


the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond of  conditions  in  the  Fifth  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District,  which  includes 
North  Carolina,  indicates  that  there 
probably  will  be  some  leveling  off  of 
the  economy  but  that  it  will  continue 
to  operate  on  a  high  plane  relative 
to  just  a  few  years  ago.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  picture  at  the  moment 
that  would  indicate  that  the  banks 
are  not  in  a  position  to  finance  all 
reasonable  demands  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  the  consumer  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  State  Banking  Department  is 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
State  banks  and,  in  fact,  all  banks, 
because  the  General  Assembly  has 
placed  the  responsibility  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  State's  banking 
laws  in  the  State  Banking  Commis- 
sion. Prior  to  1931,  the  banks  were 
supervised  by  a  division  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commission.  The  1931 
General  Assembly  created  a  new 
banking  department,  transferring  the 
supervisory  function  of  state-char- 
tered banks  to  this  department.  Mr. 
Gurney  P.  Hood  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Banks  by  Governor 
Gardner  and  he  served  for  20  years. 
There  have  been  four  other  Commis- 
sioners since  that  time.  The  State 
Banking  Commission  is  the  legally 
constituted  governing  body  of  the 
department.  It  consists  of  ten  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  five 
of  whom  are  practical  bankers  and 
the     other     five     represent    industry, 


Frank  L.  Harrelson,  56,  a  career 
employee  of  the  State  Banking 
Department  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  past  20  years,  was  appointed 
in  August,  1966,  by  Governor  Dan 
K.  Moore  to  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Banks.  He  has  now 
been  reappointed  by  Governor 
Moore  to  a  new  term  expiring 
April  1,  1971.  Prior  to  August  of 
1966,  he  had  been  Acting  Commis- 
sioner since  January   13. 

Commissioner  Harrelson  is  a  na- 
tive of  Shelby,  attended  Ruther- 
ford College  and  N.  C.  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh  and  holds  the 
standard  certificate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking.  His 
service  with  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment began  in  1946  as  assistant 
examiner;  in  1950  he  was  promoted 
to  senior  examiner;  and  in  1959 
he  was  named  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, a  post  created  that  year  by 
the  General  Assembly.  He  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  World 
War   II. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Martha  Langston  of  Arden,  live  at 
402  Forsyth  Street  in  Raleigh. 


agriculture,  and  the  general  public. 
The  State  Treasurer  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Commission  and  acts 
as  its  chairman.  The  Commissioner 
of  Banks  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission.  The  staff  of  the 
department  consists,  in  addition  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Banks  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Banks,  a 
Consumer  Finance  Administrator,  22 
field  examiners,  and  seven  secretaries 
and  clerical  personnel  in  the  Raleigh 
Office. 

The  department's  primary  function 
is  to  administer  the  State  banking 
laws  as  they  affect  state-chartered 
banks  by  a  program  of  examination 
and  licensing  of  new  banks  and 
branches  of  existing  banks.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  banking  law  and  the 
regulatory  program  is  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest.  The  depart- 
ment is  likewise  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  consumer 
finance  licensees  and  the  licensing  of 
qualified  businesses  to  sell  checks  and 
money  orders  under  the  Sale  of 
Checks  Act. 

Laws  Passed 


We  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  men- 
tion that  at  its  last  session  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  number  of 
laws  affecting  the  operation  of  state- 
chartered  banks  as  a  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  study  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Banking  Commission. 
In  the  banking  committee  hearings, 
much  was  said  about  the  dual  bank- 
ing system  and  the  necessity  of  state 
banks  maintaining  a  relatively  com- 
petitive parity  with  national  banks. 
The  dual  banking  system,  in  its  brief- 
est explanation,  is  that  every  com- 
mercial bank  in  North  Carolina  falls 
into  one  of  two  groups.  Supervisory 
responsibility  for  the  first  group,  con- 
sisting of  state-chartered  banks,  is 
vested  in  the  State  Banking  Commis- 
sion. The  second  group,  consisting  of 
national  banks  operating  under  fed- 
eral charters,  is  supervised  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  within 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  The 
State  law  and  the  National  Bank  Act 
provide  for  conversion,  the  right  of 
a  bank  to  switch  from  one  system  to 
the  other.  This  offers  broad  advan- 
tages to  the  banking  public  since  it 
encourages  a  wholesome  competitive 
spirit  among  banks. 

The  need  for  a  modern  banking  law 
is  manifest  because  if  the  law  ir 
unduly  restrictive  in  relation  to  the 
federal  law  state  banks  can  convert 
to  a  national  charter  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  monolithic  banking  system 
emerges.  In  summary,  banking  is 
offering  greater  services  today  to  the 
banking  public  than  ever  before  anc 
the   trend   will   continue. 
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North  Carolina  Bankers  Association 


By  Harry  Gatton 
Executive  Vice  President,  N.  C.  Bankers  Association 


North  Carolina,  as  it  is  often  said, 
s  a  State  on  the  grow.  Dramatic 
ividence  of  the  validity  of  this  state- 
nent  is  found  in  the  growth  of  com- 
nercial  banking  in  the  Old  North 
state   since    1945. 

The  commercial  banks  in  this  State 
lad  total  resources  of  $1,913,200,000 
is  of  December  31,  1945.  The  June 
10,  1966,  reports  show  a  growth  of 
.3,636,800,000  in  resources  to  $5,550,- 
100,000.  Deposit  figures  are  about  the 
;ame  —  $1,817,840,000  as  compared 
vith  $4,911,000,000  as  of  mid-point 
ast  year — with  a  gain  of  $3,093,160,- 
)00. 

Capital   Requirements 

This  growth  in  North  Carolina's 
inancially  sound  banking  system  has 
provided  the  capital  requirements  for 
ts  burgeoning  industrial  and  agricul- 
;ural  development.  Business  and  gov- 
ernment have  been  able  to  turn  home- 
ward for  capital  requiz-ements  that 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  not 
;oo  distant  past.  A  good  example  of 
;his  was  seen  last  year  when  North 
Carolina's  banks  purchased  a  $60 
million  issue  of  North  Carolina  High- 
way Bond  Anticipation  Notes. 

In  concert  with  this  growth  of 
banking  has  gone  a  rapid  expansion 
}f  banking  services.  Banking  is  the 
nation's  oldest  service  industry.  In 
North  Carolina  it  began  in  1804 
when  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was 
established  at  Wilmington  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Bern  a  little  later  that 
year  in  that  city.  Although  North 
Carolina  was  the  late  comer  in  char- 
tering commercial   banks,  it  did   per- 


mit State-wide  branching  from  the 
outset.  Banking  developed  extensively 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  With 
its  conclusion  there  came  a  period 
of  total  eonomic  chaos  during  which 
all  banks  were  closed.  From  the  size 
and  vitality  of  banking  today  it  seems 
incredible  that  North  Carolina  was 
the  last  of  the  13  original  states  to 
enter  banking.  After  holding  out  un- 
til full  assurance  had  been  given 
that  certain  freedoms  and  protections 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Old  North  State  joined 
the  Federal  Union  in  1789.  At  that 
time,  various  issues  of  paper  money 
were  in  circulation.  The  economy 
needed  the  stability  that  a  banking 
system  offers. 

As  previously  noted,  the  ravages  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
forced  every  bank  into  liquidation. 
Out  of  this  chaos  rose  a  hardy  group 
of  bankers  who  set  the  foundation 
stone  for  today's  sound,  competitive, 
private  enterprise  system  of  banking. 

Innovations  Expected 

A  look  around  the  corner  reveals 
the  innovations  that  may  be  expected 
in  banking.  The  inescapable  chain  of 
innovation  is  propelled  by  a  rapidly- 
changing  technology.  You  can  see  its 
dimensions  in  the  talk  and  planning 
for  a  checkless  society  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  credit  card.  Authorities 
say  flatly  that  the  checkless  or  cash- 
less society  is  actually  just  around 
the  corner.  Bankers  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  country  are  on  top  of  this 
development,  realizing  that  the  neces- 
sary    electronic     equipment     is     now 


available  for  this  change.  Banking  is 
measuring  with  greater  dedication 
the  needs,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
changing  economic  conditions  of  its 
customers.  Consumer  credit  has  grown 
beyond  the  imagination  of  bankers  of 
only  a  few  years  ago  and  banks  in 
North  Carolina  have  met  this  need  by 
continuing  to  increase  their  proportion 
of  the  installment  credit  market.  All 
of  these  services  of  full-service  com- 
mercial banking  have  increased  the 
costs  of  operating  and  competition  has 
become  more  keen.  In  the  areas  of 
service,  banking  has  followed  the  old 
dictum  that  ideas  won't  keep — some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  them. 


In  Seventieth  Year 

The  North  Carolina  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  on  a  summer 
day  in  1897  at  Atlantic  Beach.  It 
was  started  by  an  enthusiastic  group 
of  bankers  led  by  Thomas  H.  Battle 
of  Rocky  Mount,  who  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  bankers  associations.  "It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  here 
the  advantages  accruing  from  them," 
he  wrote  many  of  his  banker  friends. 
He  became  the  NCBA's  first  presi- 
dent. Today  all  of  the  banks  in  North 
Carolina  are  members  of  the  NCBA. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association 
gives  the  reasons  for  its  existence: 
"In  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  usefulness  of  banks  and 
banking  institutions,  and  to  promote 
co-operation,  together  with  the  prac- 
tical benefits  to  be  derived  from  per- 
sonal  acquaintance   and   from   discus- 
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sions  of  subjects  of  importance  in 
banking  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
especially  in  order  to  secure  proper 
consideration  of  questions  regarding 
the  financial  and  commercial  usages, 
customs,  and  laws  which  affect  the 
banking  interests  of  the  entire  state, 
and  the  protection  against  loss  by 
crime.  .  .  ." 

The  North  Carolina  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation is  today  pulsating  with  activity 
in  the  fields  of  service.  It  is  out  front 
in  such  areas  as  banking  education, 
service  to  agriculture,  publications, 
and  many  other  services  in  addition 
to  the  normal  activity  of  a  trade  asso- 
ciation. THE  TARHEEL  BANKER, 
the  Association's  official  publication, 
was  45  years  old  last  July. 

Continuing  a  long  tradition  of 
banking  leadership,  W.  C.  Barrett, 
executive  vice  president,  The  State 
Bank,  Laurinburg,  is  president;  J. 
Paul  Ford,  executive  vice  president, 
The  Bank  of  Belmont,  Belmont,  first 
vice  president;  W.  H.  Stanley,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  Peoples  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Rocky  Mount,  second 
vice  president;  H.  W.  Safriet,  presi- 
dent, Bank  of  Reidsville,  Reidsville, 
treasurer;  Harry  Gatton,  Raleigh, 
executive  vice  president.  The  Asso- 
ciation's general  counsel  is  J.  Ruffin 
Bailey  of  Raleigh. 

Sound  banking  is  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  North  Carolina.  Banking, 
faced  today  with  the  continuing  chal- 
lenge to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing economy,  looks  to  the  future  with 
optimism  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve. 


Corporation  Aids  Tarheel  Business 
Development  With  Industrial  Loans 


Harry  Gatton,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  and  editor  of 
the  "Tarheel  Banker,"  is  a  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  graduate 
and  former  newspaperman  and 
radio  station  manager  at  States- 
ville. 

Elected  executive  director  of  the 
Bankers  Association  in  1960,  Gat- 
ton has  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Alton  A.  Len- 
non  and  executive  secretary  to 
Senator  Sam   J.   Ervin,  Jr. 

He  also  serves  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board,  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Other  activities  include  Presi- 
dency of  the  Wake  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  he  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  C.  Society  for  the 
Preservation   of  Antiquities. 

The  19-year-old  banking  official 
was  born  in  Harmony,  a  rural  com- 
munity   in    Iredell    County. 


By  Gary  M.  Underhill 
Executive  Vice  President,  BDCNC 


BDCNC  stands  for  The  Business 
Development  Corporation  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  basically  a  financial 
institution,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  first  to  be 
organized  in  the  entire  South.  It  is 
privately  owned  and  managed,  but 
cooperates  very  closely  with  the  of- 
fices of  the  State  Government,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Division  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  Like 
State-chartered  banks,  BDCNC  is 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Banks  and  submits  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  in  turn  makes  copies  of  the  re- 
ports available  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  and   to  the   Governor. 

BDCNC  does  not  advertise  or  in- 
dependently seek  to  bring  new  busi- 
ness into  North  Carolina.  This  is  the 
function  of  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  many  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  community  business 
development  corporations,  and  the  in- 
dustrial development  departments  of 
the  major  power  companies  and  rail- 
roads. These  groups  are  very  active 
in  this  field  and  BDCNC  cooperates 
closely  when  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  prospect  may  need  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a  long-term 
loan  in  order  to  begin  operations  in 
North    Carolina. 


Advanced    Business   Prosperity 

The  same  agencies  would  look  to 
BDCNC  if  an  existing  North  Carolina 
industry  needed  long-term  funds  in 
order    to    expand    its    facilities. 

BDCNC  was  incorporated  under 
the  1955  Session  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  who 
was  later  to  become  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
who,  incidentally,  is  a  current  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
BDCNC.  In  the  Act  authorizing  its 
incorporation,  the  purposes  of  BDCNC 
were  stated  to  be  ".  .  .  to  promote, 
stimulate,  develop  and  advance  the 
business      prosperity      and      economic 


welfare  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  its  citizens  ...  to  encourage 
and  assist  through  loans,  investments, 
or  other  business  transactions,  in  the 
location  of  new  business  and  industry 
in  this  State  and  to  rehabilitate  and 
assist  existing  business  and  indus- 
try.   .    .    ." 

Private  citizens  and  businesses  of 
all  kinds  throughout  North  Carolina 
bought  $1,000,000  of  capital  stock 
in  BDCNC;  and  it  was  ready  to  be- 
gin business  on  April  2,  1956.  There 
are    presently    1733   stockholders. 

The  enabling  Act  provided  for 
"member"  financial  institutions  to 
lend  money  to  BDCNC,  "financial  in- 
stitutions" being  defined  as  "any 
banking  corporation  or  trust  com- 
pany, building  and  loan  association, 
insurance  company  or  related  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  foundation,  or 
other  institution  engaged  primarily  in 
lending  or  investing  funds."  Today 
there  are  66  banks,  51  savings  or 
building  and  loan  associations,  and 
12  insurance  companies  which  are 
"members"  and  which  are  pledged  to 
lend  money  to  BDCNC.  (Some  of 
these  are  also  stockholders.)  As  of 
June  30,  1967,  these  members  had 
outstanding  advances  to  BDCNC 
amounting  $7,037,550  and  were  com- 
mitted to  lend  an  additional  $2,392,- 
460  on  call.  BDCNC  may  not  borrow 
from  any  source  more  than  ten  times 
its  capital  funds.  With  Capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  Surplus  of  $150,000, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $11,500,000  on 
borrowings  at  the  present  time. 

BDCNC  does  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  compete  with  its  member 
financial  institutions  in  the  making 
of  loans.  The  enabling  Act  itself 
provides  that  BDCNC  "shall  not  ap- 
prove any  applications  for  a  loan  un- 
less and  until  the  person  applying 
for  said  loan  shall  show  that  he 
has  applied  for  the  loan  through 
ordinary  banking  channels  and  that 
the  loan  has  been  refused  by  at  least 
one  bank  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion." 

May   Involve   Greater   Risks 

Probably  the  majority  of  BDCNC's 
loan   applicants  are  referred  to  it  by 
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le  of  its  members.  Loans  made  are 
sually    of    a    nature    or    term    not 
ndertaken  by  other  financial  institu- 
ons,  and  may  involve  greater  risk, 
lough    frequently    a    member    finan- 
ial  institution    will   buy    a    "partici- 
ation"    in    a    particular    loan    which 
;  has  referred  to  BDCNC,  with  the 
ondition    that    the    participation    so 
iurchased  will  be  paid  out  in  a  rela- 
ively   short  time,  provided   the   loan 
emains  current  in  every  respect.  Out 
f  a  total  loan  portfolio  of  $11,475,000 
n   June   30,    1967,   member   financial 
istitutions  owned  participations  total- 
tig    $1,320,000.    In    some    cases,    the 
lember    financial    institution    makes 
,nd    services    the    loan    and    BDCNC 
lurchases     a     participation,     usually 
imounting  to  the  greater  portion  of 
he  loan.  Loans  are  secured  by  real 
istate,  chattel  mortgages  on  machin- 
:ry    and    equipment,    assignments    of 
ife   insurance,    securities,    and   other 
assets.  They  are  repayable  by  month- 
ly installments  over  periods  of  from 
Sve  to  fifteen  years. 

Interest  rates  charged  on  loans 
nave  ranged  from  6%  to  71/2%  per 
annum,  according  to  money  market 
conditions.  BDCNC  pays  its  members 
financial  institutions  hi  of  1%  above 
bhe  commercial  lending  "prime"  rate. 
BDCNC's  lending  rate  therefore 
tends  to  go  up  or  down  as  the  "prime" 
rate  changes. 

Most  of  the  loans  made  by  BDCNC 
are  for  relatively   large   amounts,   as 
evidenced  by  the  following  breakdown 
of  loans   made    since   organization : 
Number  of  Loans 

by  Size  Per  Cent 

Up   to   $100,000  33 

$100,000    to    199,000  32 

200,000    to    299,000  12 

300,000    to    399,000  10 

400,000   to   499,000  3 

500,000    and    over    .  .  .  10 

The  list  of  types  of  businesses  which 
have  benefited  from  BDCNC  loans  is 
almost  endless:  textiles  and  sewing, 
chemicals,  seafood,  rugs,  fabricating 
storm  windows  and  doors,  milling 
and  storage  of  grains  and  peanuts, 
slaughtering  and  meat  processing, 
poultry  processing,  canning,  ham 
curing  and  packaging,  berry  process- 
ing and  packing,  tobacco  processing, 
biologicals,  soybean  oil  and  meal, 
manufacturing  of  dies,  brass  pro- 
ducts electric  soldering  irons,  TV  an- 
tennas, lamps  and  other  home  acces- 
sories, pianos,  furniture,  electronic 
components,  submersible  pumps,  dish- 
washing machines,  ad  irrfinitum. 

These  loans  have  been  made 
throughout  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina ...  if  not  literally  from  "Manteo 
to  Murphy,"  actually  from  Engelhard 
j  to  Murphy,  and  from  Mount  Airy  at 
the  Virginia  line  to  Tabor  City  on 
the    South    Carolina    line.    There    are 


few  counties  in  the  State  which  have 
not  benefited  from  a  BDCNC  loan. 

Since  organization  (April  2,  1956) 
BDCNC  has  approved  279  loans,  to- 
taling $44,259,000.  Approximately 
two-thirds  have  been  for  plant  con- 
struction, one-fifth  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  the  remaining  small 
percentage  for  working  capital  and 
miscellaneous  purposes.  A  good  many 
loans  are  actually  made  to  local  de- 
velopment corporations  to  build  plants 
for  leasing  to  industries.  Such  loans 
usually   are  secured   by  both  a  mort- 


Gary  M.  Underhill  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  was  Assistant  Vice  President 
of  The  Bank  of  Virginia  in  Rich- 
mond when  he  was  commissioned 
in  1944  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Executive  Of- 
fices of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  Washington  for  the  remainder 
of  the  War. 

He  became  Executive  Director 
of  the  Consumer  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  in  November, 
1945,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  July,  1948,  when  he  moved  to 
Philadelphia  as  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Charter  Bank.  He 
became  a  Vice  President  of  Girard 
Trust  Company  in  December,  1949. 

Underhill  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1952  as  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Raleigh, 
which  by  merger  in  1959  became 
the  first  out-of-town  office  of  the 
American  Commercial  Bank  of 
Charlotte.  When  that  Bank  merged 
the  following  year  with  the  Secur- 
ity National  Bank  of  Greensboro 
to  form  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  he  was  transferred  to  Char- 
lotte to  become  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  state-wide 
Management  Services  Division.  He 
returned  to  Raleigh  in  October  of 
last  year  to  become  Executive  Vice 
President  of  The  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporation  of  North 
Carolina,  succeeding  H.  Powell 
Jenkins,   who   retired. 


gage  on  the  real  property  and  the 
assignment  of  a  noncancelable  lease 
from   the   lessee. 

Helped    Create    25,000    Jobs 

It  is  estimated  that  the  279  loans 
approved  by  BDCNC  since  its  incep- 
tion have  assisted  in  creating  over 
25,000  jobs  of  all  kinds  and  in  main- 
taining existing  employment  of  more 
than  20,000,  with  current  annual  pay- 
roll in  excess  of  $200  million;  and 
that  over  16,000  farmers  sell  a  total 
annual  volume  of  farm  products  of 
$60  million  to  one  or  more  of  the 
enterprises  for  which  such  loans  have 
been  approved.  If  we  include  farm 
people  employed  in  newly  created  or 
expanded  plants,  as  well  as  farmers 
who  use  processing  plants,  storage 
and  other  service  facilities,  the  total 
number  of  farm  people  benefiting 
from  such  enterprises  exceeds  35,000. 

Member  financial  institutions  elect 
14  members  of  the  BDCNC  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  stockholders  elect 
seven.  The  present  members  of  the 
Board  are  from  every  part  of  the 
State: 

Thomas  M.  Belk  of  Charlotte,  Mar- 
vin K.  Blount  of  Greenville,  Julian 
J.  Clark  of  Charlotte,  Benjamin  Cone 
of  Greensboro,  John  C.  Erwin  of 
Charlotte,  Percy  B.  Ferebee  of  An- 
drews, Harold  C.  Foreman  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  Shearon  Harris  of  Raleigh, 
William  R.  Henderson  of  High  Point, 
Luther  H.  Hodges  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Lewis  R.  Holding  of  Raleigh,  Vance 
Huggins  of  Charlotte,  George  L. 
Hundley  of  Thomasville,  Ted  H.  Lind 
of  Greensboro,  P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr., 
of  Engelhard,  John  J.  Ryan  of  Char- 
lotte, John  B.  Stedman  of  Charlotte, 
James  H.  Styers  of  Winston-Salem, 
J.  L.  Suttle,  Jr.  of  Shelby,  J.  Mel 
Thompson  of  Fayetteville,  and  J.  W. 
York  of  Raleigh.  H.  Powell  Jenkins 
of  Raleigh,  formerly  Executive  Vice 
President,  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the   Board   of   Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meets  quar- 
terly in  Raleigh.  There  is  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  which  meets  on  call, 
comprised  of  the  President  and  three 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, one  being  a  Director  elected 
by  the  stockholders  and  two  being 
Directors  elected  by  the  member  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Present  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Messrs.  Blount,  Cone,  Erwin,  and 
Lind. 

In  addition  to  the  office  staff,  of- 
ficers of  BDCNC  are:  Ted  H.  Lind 
of  Greensboro,  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  John  C.  Erwin  of  Charlotte, 
President;  W.  B.  Pipkin  of  Reidsville, 
First  Vice  President;  Wilson  F.  Yar- 
borough  of  Fayetteville,  Secretary; 
C.  C.  Cameron  of  Charlotte,  Treas- 
(See  DEVELOPMENT,  page  67) 
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Consumer  Finance . . . 
Or  "Small  Loans" 
n  North  Carolina  Today 

By  Robert  L.  Thompson 
Executive  Director,  N.  C.  Consumer  Finance  Association 


When  Editor  Ted  Davis  asked  me 
to  write  this  article  for  the  ESC 
Quarterly  he  suggested  I  answer  a 
series  of  questions,  the  last  of  which 
was:  "Why  the  bad  reputation  of 
some  loan  companies?" 

It's  a  good  question  and  provides 
me  with  a  good  introduction.  But 
before  answering  I  want  to  rephrase 
the  questions  because  Ted  was  over- 
ly polite.  What  he  meant  was:  "Why 
the  bad  reputation  of  the  small  loan 
or  consumer  finance  industry." 

The  answer  is  simply  this:  Because 
until  six  years  ago,  when  the  General 
Assembly  passed  the  North  Carolina 
Consumer  Finance  Act,  the  loan  com- 
panies of  this  State  operated  under 
a  bad,  antiquated  law  which  not 
only  allowed  them  to  sell  more  credit 
accident  and  health  insurance  than 
was  required  to  protect  both  lender 
and  borrower  but  actually  required 
them  to  do  so  if  they  were  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  industry 
knew  that  reform  was  overdue;  and 
it  was  they  who  persuaded  the  Bank- 
ing Commission  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  a  complete  revision  of 
the  law.  (Later  some  of  our  political 
friends  claimed  all  the  credit,  instead 
of  their  just  share,  but  I  had  a  minor 
part  in  this  effort  and  I  know  and 
can    prove    the    facts.) 

In  the  intervening  six  years  no 
State-wide  business  of  which  I've 
ever  heard — and  I've  been  around 
here  in  newspaper,  radio  and  politi- 
cal circles  for  "quite  a  spell" — has 
made  as  much  progress  upgrading 
itself  as  has  the  North  Carolina  con- 
sumer finance  industry.  The  State 
Banking  Department,  which  regulates 
the  industry,  has  done  an  excellent 
job.  But  as  both  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Consumer  Finance  Director 
recently  stated,  the  people  within  the 
industry  have  made  their  regulatory 
jobs  much  easier  and  more  pleasant 
by   earnest   cooperation. 

I  don't  mean  to   claim  that  there's 
not  a  "loan  shark"  left  in  the  indus- 


try. There  are  a  few.  You  can  find  a 
few  black  sheep  in  the  legal,  medical, 
ministerial  and  business  ranks,  also. 
And  they've  been  working  at  their 
"public  image"  a  long  time.  But  none 
of  them  have  worked  harder  or  done 
more  to  clean  up  their  own  houses,  I 
believe,  than  have  the  members  of 
the  Association  which  I  represent. 
And  none  of  them  have  climbed  as 
far  in  six  years,  either. 

But  the  truth  is  you  can't  rebuild 
a  reputation  in  just  six  years,  espe- 
cially among  those  of  you  who've 
never  done  business  with  a  finance 
company  and  have  no  idea  how  well 
or  how  poorly  it  serves  the  real  needs 
of   its   customers. 

Let   me   give   you    an   example.   An 
eminent  Raleigh  minister  in  a  speech 
made  in  Washington,  D.  C,  late  last 
year  jumped    all   over   the   loan   com- 
panies.   We    went   to   him   with   facts 
and   proof.    He   changed   his   mind   to 
the    extent   that   about   three    months 
later  he  took  an  active  and  able  part 
in   a  series  of  television   programs  in 
which  this  Association  was  trying  to 
promote  the  wise  use  of  credit.  More- 
over, at  a  recent  "high  level"  confer- 
ence   at   the    University   of    N.    C.    in 
Greensboro,  not  only  the  Ph.D.'s  pre- 
sent  but   also    the    representatives   of 
the   South's  largest  banks   stated   the 
finance    companies    were    doing   more 
to  promote  the  "wise   use  of  credit," 
and  had  created  the  best  educational 
material,  of  any  group  or  profession 
or   business   in   the   country.    Two   di- 
visions   of    the    State    Department   of 
Public    Instruction    have   adopted   our 
teachers'     kits,    films,     family    credit 
counseling    kits    and    other    material. 
So   have    the    home    economics    people 
(they    used    to    be    "home    demonstra- 
tion   agents")     operating    under    the 
Extension    Division    of    U.    N.    C.    at 
Raleigh.   We've  put  on   programs  be- 
fore  hundreds  of   civic,   business   and 
ministerial     associations     within     the 
past    few    years    as    well    as    worked 
with     the     teachers     in      our     public 
schools    in    an    effort    to    train    "the 
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money  managers  of  tomorrow."  But 
the  more  we  do,  the  more  we  find 
there's    to    be    done. 

Why  are  the  finance  companies  who 
support  the  association  doing  all  this? 
Have  they  become  "do  gooders?"  No! 
Our  reason  is  simple.  If  you're  in  the 
cash  credit  business  you  want  your 
customers  to  use  their  borrowing 
power  intelligently.  If  they  don't, 
they  can't  pay.  And  if  they  can't  pay, 
you  go  broke.  Remember  that  the 
profit  made  by  an  installment  lender 
comes  with  the  last  one  or  two  pay- 
ments. Up  until  then  the  customer  is 
just  returning  the  money  the  lender 
had  to  begin  with. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  rates.  On 
quite  small  loans  the  finance  com- 
panies do  charge  more  than  banks — 
considerably  more  until  the  money 
got  tight  and  the  banks  started  add- 
ing service  charges,  etc.  But  even 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  legal  con- 
sumer finance  rates  in  North  Carolina 
on  that  part  of  a  loan  between  $300 
and  $600 — the  consumer  finance  ceil- 
ing —  the  loan  companies  charged 
slightly  less  than  banks  charge  on  an 
installment   loan. 

Then  why,  you  may  ask,  don't  your 
customers  borrow  from  banks  when 
they  want  to  make  a  loan  of  $300  or 
less?  Simply  because  the  banks  don't 
want  the  business.  It's  too  small  for 
them.  And  the  loans  are  not  really 
secured  by  collateral,  other  than  earn- 
ing power. 

All  this  talk  heard  during  the  last 
Legislature  about  North  Carolina's 
"maximum  6  percent  interest  rate" 
was  as  unrealistic  as  the  claim  of  50 
years  ago  that  all  a  nation  or  a 
state  had  to  do  to  make  people  stop 
drinking  liquor  was  to  pass  a  prohi- 
bition amendment.  Except  in  cases 
where  a  bank  wanted  to  do  a  favor 
to  a  customer — and  lose  a  little  money 
in  doing  it — there  haven't  been  any 
six  per  cent  loans,  of  $600  or  less, 
in  years.  It  cost  more  than  that  to 
keep  records  and  keep  up  collections. 
Do  you  have  a  "revolving  charge 
account"  at  a  department  store?  If 
so,  you  pay  one  and  a  half  percent  a 
month,  or  18  percent  a  year  on  that. 
And  you  can  add  to  that  whatever 
profit  the  store  made  on  the  merchan- 
dise. But  that's  no  reason  to  blame  the 
store.  Competition  will  keep  it  in 
line — and  right  now  the  "line"  is 
rather  high  as  compared  to  years 
past.  If  you  must  blame  someone, 
blame  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  facts  of  life  and  our  times  and 
keep  chanting  "six  per  cent." 

With  a  very,  very  few  exceptions — 
such  as  the  case  of  a  man  who  owns 
all  the  money  he  loans  out  and  runs 
his  one  office — consumer  finance  com- 
panies borrow  from  insurance  com- 
panies,  banks   and   other   institutions 


on  a  wholesale  basis,  and  then  make 
loans  on  a  rental  basis.  And  seldom 
if  ever  do  they  make  their  wholesale 
loans  at  six  per  cent — though  that's 
what  their  notes  may  say.  What  they 
are  required  by  banks  to  do  is  to 
leave  a  "compensating  balance"  on 
deposit — with  said  deposit  drawing 
no  interest.  So  what  appears  to  be  a 
six  per  cent  loan  is  considerably  high- 


Robert  L.  Thompson,  firey 
spokesman  for  the  N.  C.  Consumer 
Finance  Association  and  experi- 
enced newspaperman  and  publicist, 
became  Executive  Director  of  the 
agency  after  passage  of  N.  C. 
Consumer  Finance  Act  in  1961.  A- 
former  Marine  Corp  corporal 
(busted  twice,  he  says)  with  the 
Second  Division  during  World  War 
I,  Thompson  worked  with  various 
newspapers  and  press  associations 
during  the  '20's  and  served  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Governor  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  1937-41.  He  then  became 
editor  of  the  High  Point  Enter- 
prise and  entered  public  relations 
work  in   1953. 

The  N.  C.  Consumer  Finance 
Association  grew  out  of  the  old 
North  Carolina  Association  of 
Small  Loan  Companies  and  the 
North  State  Loan  Association. 
When  the  General  Assembly  passed 
the  Consumer  Finance  Act,  the 
Consumer  Finance  Association  had 
only  169  members  and  the  loan  in- 
dustry was  divided  into  conflicting 
camps.  In  subsequent  years  the 
association  has  helped  unify  the 
industry  and  upgrade  its  public 
image  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  ruling  of  the  State  Banking 
Commission.  The  Association, 
which  has  been  praised  publicly  by 
Governor  Dan  Moore,  the  National 
Consumer  Finance  Association  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  presently  includes  525 
members. 

Thompson's  article  reflects  many 
years  of  hard-hitting  public  rela- 
tions work  to  reverse  the  skepti- 
cism of  small  loan  companies 
shared   by   the  public  and   press. 


er.  That  compensating  balance  is  part 
of  a  "gentleman's  agreement."  But 
if  the  finance  company  doesn't  live 
up  to  it,  and  checks  out  all  the  money 
it  has  borrowed  from  the  bank,  woe  be 
unto  the  company  when  time  comes  to 
re-new.  (Incidentally  a  compensating 
balance  case,  instigated  by  an  auto- 
mobile dealer,  is  headed  to  the  Su- 
preme Ccurt  and  the  practice  may 
be  found   illegal. 

Today  we  live  in  a  credit  economy. 
The  days  of  "cash  on  the  barrel 
head"  are  long  gone.  The  average 
person  lives  better  because  of  con- 
sumer credit — of  which  consumer  fi- 
nance or  cash  credit  is  a  small  part. 
Do  you  realize  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  all  automobiles  are  sold  on  time? 
And  if  that  was  stopped  the  automo- 
bile companies  would  go  broke,  the 
steel  companies  would  follow,  and  the 
whole  thing  would  end  up  in  a  de- 
pression that  would  make  that  of  the 
early   thirties   look   like   a   picnic. 

Without  question,  credit  is  good. 
Without  question,  fire  is  good;  and 
provides  power  and  heat  and  many 
other  things.  Credit  is  very  much  like 
fire.  Used  intelligently,  it  builds  bus- 
iness and  creates  jobs  and  improves 
our  standard  of  living.  Used  im- 
properly, credit  like  fire  can  and  will 
destroy.  Once  again,  that's  why  we 
promote  the  wise  use  of  credit  just  as 
the  Fire  Department  tries  to  prevent 
as    extinguish    destructive    blazes. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  North 
Carolina's  consumer  finance  rates.  On 
loans  of  $100  for  one  year — and  com- 
paratively few  such  small  loans  are 
made — the  company  gets  back  $120 
for  its  $100.  On  a  $200  loan,  the  gross 
(not  :i3t)  profit  is  $19  a  hundred. 
On  a  $300  loan  it's  $17.67  a  hundred. 
On  a  $400  loan  it's  $14.75  a  hundred. 
On  a  $500  loan,  it's  $13  a  hundred 
and  on  $600  loan — the  largest  al- 
lowed—it's $11.83  a  hundred.  Though 
the  Banking  Department's  report  of 
last  year's  figures  is  not  back  from 
the  printer,  the  average  so-called 
small  loan  is  well  upward  of  $400, 
probably  around  $500.  And  to  repeat, 
on  that  part  of  a  loan  between  $300 
and  $600  the  loan  companies  make 
less  than  banks  did — and  considera- 
bly less  than  they  now  make. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  North  Caro- 
lina's rate  above  $300  is  the  lowest 
in  the  nation  and  should  be  increased 
by  an  amendment  to  the  law.  More- 
over, the  rates  charged  by  this  state's 
consumer  finance  companies  are  low- 
er than  the  rates  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Banking  Com- 
mission in  1961  —  when  wholesale 
money  was  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
today.  Finally,  North  Carolina's  rates 
and  ceiling  are  well  below  that  which 
is  recommended  in  the  latest  draft  of 
the    Uniform    Consumer    Credit    Code 
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now  being  prepared  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws — which  will  be 
ready  for  introduction  into  the  50 
Legislatures  of  the  United  States  by 
1969.  (The  Commissioners  were  the 
authors  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
of   the    states,    including   ours.) 

Finally,  if  you  think  that  the  con- 
sumer finance  companies  are  making 
a  killing,  let  me  refer  you  to  the 
last  printed  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Banks  which  showed  that  in 
the  calendar  year  1965  the  companies 
made  less  than  1.7  per  cent  on  their 
total  North  Carolina  assets  which 
were  in  excess  of  $222,000,000.  That 
was  after  taxes  and  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  interest  on  borrowed  money 
should  not  be  deducted  because  the 
assets  include  such  money.  According 
to  that  theory,  the  profit  would  be 
just  about  five  per  cent  in  1965  and 
certainly  less  than  that  during  the 
current  year.  Well,  you  can  do  better 
than  that  by  putting  your  money  in 
savings  bonds  which  the  banks  will 
be  glad  to  sell  you  and  you  don't 
have  any  collection  headaches  when 
you   do   that. 

Finally,  as  a  reward  to  any  who 
have  managed  to  read  this  far,  I'd 
like  to  make  three  offers,  to  wit: 

1.  If  you  are  a  young  man  or 
woman  who  might  be  interested  in 
seeking  a  job  in  the  consumer  finance 
field,  write  me  and  I'll  send  you  a 
booklet  "Careers  in  Consumer  Pi- 
nance"  which  may  help  you  decide  if 
you  would  be  happy  and  successful  in 
that  field   of   enterprise. 

2.  If  you  are  a  young  married 
couple,  or  one  about  to  be  married, 
I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  "Money  and 
Your  Marriage"  which  is  very  help- 
ful in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  the  un- 
wise use  of  credit. 

3.  If  you  are  a  teacher  and  think 
you  might  be  interested  in  getting 
those  "money  managers  of  tomorrow" 
off  to  a  good  start,  I'll  send  you  a 
Teacher's  Kit  which  includes  offers 
of  other  material  if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

Please  understand  that  none  of 
these  promote  small  loans. 

The  address  is  Post  Office  Box  906, 
Raleigh,    N.    C.    27602 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  that  answers  all 
but  one  of  your  questions  plus  a  few 
others.  You  wanted  to  know  the 
growth  of  the  industry  since  World 
War  II  but  my  records  don't  go  back 
that  far.  However,  I  can  tell  you 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
consumer  finance  as  well  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  consumer  credit.  Any- 
how, I  imagine  the  reader  has  about 
all  the  figures  he  wants — plus  a  few 
— so    I'll   quit   right   here. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOANS  GROUP  NOW  STATE'S 
BIGGEST  SOURCE  OF  HOME  FINANCING 


By  W.  Conrad  York 
Deputy  Commissioner,  N.  C.  Insurance  Department 


At  the  close  of  World  War  II  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  were  strug- 
gling to  get  into  the  main  current  of 
the  financial  stream  in  our  State. 
These  institutions  were  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  people  who  wanted  to  own 
a  home.  The  members  of  these  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  public  in  general 
found  the  offices  of  these  associations 
in  many  instances  in  side  streets,  in 
back  alleys,  in  joint  offices  with  other 
firms  and  even  in  second  floor  offices. 

The  last  20  years  has  seen  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  move 
out  from  the  shadows  of  back  offices 
and  joint  quarters  to  front  street  and 
to  their  own  modern,  spacious,  air- 
conditioned  buildings.  It  has  seen 
them  move  into  the  economic  stream 
of  the  State  to  look  and  act  the  part 
which  they  play  in  developing  the 
communities  in  which  they  operate. 
This  period  has  seen  the  staff  and 
personnel  expand  several  times  in 
order  to  service  the  growing  number 
of  accounts.  It  has  likewise  seen 
them  expand  from  single  office  to 
multiple  offices  through  branching, 
thus  rendering  better  service  in  the 
home  town  or  city  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding  communities. 

Just  as  the  curve  on  the  chart 
moves  upward  indicating  the  ad- 
vances made  in  technology,  such  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  during  the  past  two 
decades.  The  assets  of  these  institu- 
tions in  North  Carolina  have  in- 
creased from  a  mere  $182,700,000  on 
December  31,  1946,  to  $2,453,000,000 
as  of  December  31,  1966.  The  number 
of  accounts  during  this  period  has 
increased  in  like  proportion.  The  ad- 
vances made  in  technology  are  being 
utilized  more  and  more  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  growth  which  they 
have  had  and  in  the  future  will  un- 
dergo. 

Transformed 

During  the  past  two  decades  the 
entire  industry  has  gone  through  an 
almost  complete  transformation.  This 


transformation  has  seen  many 
changes.  It  has  seen  in  the  kinds  and 
types  of  loan  available,  the  adoption 
of  a  variable  interest  rate  on  loans, 
a  change  in  the  kinds  of  savings  ac- 
counts which  may  be  obtained,  and 
many  other  changes,  including  a  revo- 
lution in  the  bookkeeping  systems. 
One  of  the  greatest  changes  has 
been  in  bookkeeping  where  it  has 
advanced  from  the  pen  and  ink  stage 
and  back  office  posting  to  that  of 
window  posting  and  to  the  advanced 
methods  in  electronics  made  available 
by  the  various  accounting  machine 
firms. 

The  savings  and  loan  associations 
perform  a  vital  function  in  our  econ- 
omy as  they  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
The  first  function  is  that  of  a  deposi- 
tory for  savings.  There  is  available 
to  the  saver  almost  any  type  of  sav- 
ings account  that  he  would  desire. 
Dividends  are  paid  on  all  types  of 
accounts  regardless  of  the  kind  the 
saver  may  have.  The  second  function 
is  that  it  is  a  source  of  funds  for  the 
borrower.  Basically  80  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  money  loaned  by 
these  associations  must  be  on  resi- 
dential properties.  It  must  be  either 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  con- 
structing or  improving  homes.  The 
lending  of  money  has  aided  our 
economy  in  many  ways,  mainly  in 
supporting  the  building  trades  and 
other  related  industries.  The  wages 
paid  and  the  profits  earned  may  in 
turn  go  back  into  savings.  Thus  the 
cycle  continues  and  the  functions  per- 
formed by  these  institutions  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  economy. 
The  acquisition  of  homes  and  the 
high  rate  of  dividends  paid  on  sav- 
ings is  of  valuable  benefit  to  our 
way  of  life. 

The  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  doing  their  part  in  supporting 
the  State  government  as  well  as  the 
Federal  government  in  the  direct 
payment  of  taxes.  The  savings  and 
loan  associations  pay  a  heavy  State 
excise  and  stock  tax  which  prior  to 
1957  was  designated  a  privilege  tax. 
They  also  pay  a  Federal  income  tax 
which  was  first  applied  in  1952  in  a 
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omewhat  mild  form,  but  since   1962 
t  has  been  much  more  stringent. 

Checkless  Society 

The  future  for  savings  and  loan 
ssociations  could  be  a  most  interest- 
ig  and  challenging  one  as  we  move 
ito  a  "checkless  and  credit  card" 
nancial  society.  There  is  no  certain- 
y,  but  there  is  some  indication  that 
i  years  to  come  there  will  be  con- 
iderable  progress  made  along  these 
ines.  Such  a  financial  society  would 
equire  a  complete  change  in  the 
nancial  habits  of  the  merchants  and 
i  particular  the  habits  of  the  cus- 
omers.  Such  a  society  would  demand 
nd  require  a  safer  credit  card  so 
hieves  could  not  use  it.  It  would 
lso  require  a  great  improvement  in 
he  present  communications  system 
nking  the  various  firms  with  the 
entral  on-line  system  in  each  finan- 
ial  institution.  It  would  further  re- 
uire  that  every  firm  in  a  given  area 
e  so  equipped  to  handle  such  trans- 
ctions.  There  would  have  to  be  some 
orm  of  a  transmitter  in  each  place 
roperly  wired  to  the  central  system, 
t  is  conceivable  that  such  a  trans- 
litter  could  be  connected  to  more 
ban  one  financial  institution.  The 
lavings  and  Loans  will  make  all  the 
he  adjustments  necessary  to  meet  the 
hallenges  of  a  "checkless  and  credit 
ard"  society. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the 
ight  money  situation  which  began 
ppearing  in  early  1966  and  con- 
inued  through  the  remainder  of  the 
ear  may  return  with  the  same  or 
reater  impact  on  our  associations, 
'he  latter  half  of  1966  saw  a  dwind- 
ng  of  savings  in  some  institutions 
nd  only  small  increases  in  others, 
lortgage  money  available  for  homes 
ecreased  almost  to  the  vanishing 
oint,  therefore  growth  was  nearly 
tatic. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
he  North  Carolina  Department  of 
nsurance  with  regards  to  Savings 
nd  Loan  Associations  are  many 
old.  The  Department  is  responsible 
or  these  institutions  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,"  so  to  speak. 
l11  new  charters  must  be  approved 
y  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
likewise  all  liquidations  must  also 
ave  his  approval. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  oi 
nsurance  must  under  statutory  re- 
ponsibilities  set  certain  requirements 
or  the  chartering  of  an  association, 
'he  Department  must  of  necessity 
onduct  an  investigation  as  to  the 
ublic  need,  convenience  and  advan- 
ige  of  chartering  a  new  association, 
'he  same  criteria  must  be  used  in 
ie  granting  of  a  branch  office.  Any 
inversion,  merger  or  liquidation 
mst  be  investigated  by  the   Depart- 


ment and  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  before  either  of 
the  above  actions  can  be  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  and 
responsibilities  the  Department  must 
make  periodic  examinations  and 
audits  of  all  the  State  chartered  in- 
stitutions to  test  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  accounts  and  of  the  books 
and  records  of  each  such  association. 
The  periodic  examination  is  also  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  insti- 
tution is  complying  with  the  General 
Statutes  as  well  as  with  the  Rules 
and   Regulations  promulgated  by  the 


Department.  Under  statutory  author- 
ity the  Insurance  Department  can 
promulgate  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  orderly  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  Department  not  only  supervises 
but  assists  in  helping  an  association 
with  its  problems  whenever  possible. 
The  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  become  an  integral  as  well  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  financial 
stream  in  most  every  community  in 
North  Carolina.  They  have  become 
the  greatest  source  of  funds  for  fi- 
nancing homes. 


STATE  MAINTAINS  FULL  TIME  SUPERVISION 
AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  CREDIT  UNIONS 


By  W.  V.  Didawick 

State  Administrator  of  Credit  Unions 


Stuck  away  unobtrusively  in  the 
corners  of  factories  and  office  build- 
ings across  North  Carolina  are  the 
facilities  of  more  than  200  credit 
unions.  Many  have  only  a  desk,  chair, 
typewriter,  filing  cabinet,  and  maybe 
an  adding  machine,  while  others  have 
more  elaborate  equipment  and  a  nice 
office  building.  But  they  are  not  being 
overlooked  by  the  employees,  the 
savers,  and  borrowers.  The  organizers 
talk  about  the  philosophy  of  their 
"movement."  Members  own  their 
credit  unions  and  divide  the  profits 
according  to  the  number  of  shares 
each  holds.  These  member-run  insti- 
tutions influence  the  personal  finances 
of  about  140  thousand  shareholders, 
and  collectively  control  assets  of  over 
$76  million  dollars  and  issue  about 
10  percent  of  the  installment  loan 
funds  in  the  State.  More  than  three- 
fourths  are  formed  among  employees 
of  the  same  company.  Others  base 
themselves  on  a  trade  or  profession. 
Even     some     churches    have     started 
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credit  unions.  Credit  union  growth 
comes  at  a  time  of  expensive  credit 
and  an  abundance  of  consumer  mer- 
chandise. Becoming  a  member  in- 
volves simply  buying  a  share,  usually 
at  a  cost  of  $5.  For  that  the  member 
gains  the  right  to  apply  for  install- 
ment loans  and  can  even  get  advice 
on  managing  his  personal  finances. 
Credit  unions  teach  people  to  be  re- 
sponsible with  money. 

But  many  credit  unions,  to  sweeten 
their  loans,  now  are  refunding  at  the 
end  of  each  year  part  of  the  interest 
borrowers  pay.  The  most  common  re- 
fund is  20  percent  of  the  interest 
paid.  This  reduces  the  equivalent  an- 
nual interest  cost  to  a  little  under 
nine  percent.  Credit  unions  get  the 
funds  they  lend  out  from  what  mem- 
bers put  into  shares.  In  return  mem- 
bers receive  dividends  based  on  the 
credit  union's  profits.  The  typical  re- 
turn to  shareholders  at  present  is 
five  percent  a  year — a  rate  that  com- 
pares with  what  commercial  banks 
are  paying  on  demand  savings  ac- 
counts. Individual  credit  unions  may 
pay  less  than  that  or  more,  and  rates 
vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
profits. 

There  is  a  trend  towards  bigness 
with  mergers  and  extension  of  branch 
operations  for  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  service  to  the  public.  There 
is  no  doubt  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  convenience  as  we  see  the  success- 
ful growth  of  the  suburban  shopping 
centers  and  branch  offices  of  financial 
organizations  with  services  being 
brought  to  the  public.  Credit  is  no 
longer  hard  to  get.  It  is  readily  avail- 
able in  many  forms.  It  is  offered,  and 
even   pushed   on   the   customers.   This 
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situation  creates  a  real  challenge  to 
the  credit  union  to  not  be  a  means  of 
granting  more  and  more  credit.  There 
is  a  big  difference  in  a  person  having 
the  things  he  needs  and  not  all  the 
things  he  wants.  All  financial  institu- 
tions are  attempting  to  create  a  new 
image,  that  of  being  liberal  and 
friendly,  and  working  hard  to  re- 
move the  old  stigma  of  conservatism. 
There  is  greater  competition  in  fi- 
nance and  more  to  come.  They  are 
also  striving  to  match  credit  union 
membership  benefits,  and  their  vastly 
increased  promotion  and  advertising 
is  making  both  our  members  and  the 
public  more  conscious  of  their  return 
on  savings,  so  credit  unions  are  now 
faced  with  new  problems,  they  are 
adapting  to  the  change  rather  than 
be  destroyed  by  it. 

Automation  is  already  being  uti- 
lized to  advantage  by  credit  unions 
and  it  will  be  more  extensively  used 
in  future  for  increased  operating 
efficiency   and   more   effective   service. 


It  will  soon  be  possible  for  state- 
chartered  credit  unions  to  purchase 
share  guaranty  insurance  on  amounts 
up  to  $15,000  per  member,  which 
will  be  an  added  safety  factor. 

The  supervision  of  State-chartered 
credit  unions  is  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  appoints  a 
Credit  Union  Administrator  who  de- 
votes his  full  time  to  the  Supervision 
of  all  these  institutions.  The  Super- 
visor has  six  field  examiners  that  work 
full  time  examining  and  auditing 
these  associations  to  see  that  they 
are  being  operated  according  to  law 
and  in  a  safe  and  sane  manner.  The 
examiners  are  ever  alert  to  see  that 
rules  and  regulations  are  being  com- 
plied with  and  that  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  institution  are  in 
keeping  with  good  business  principles. 
The  integrity  and  the  solvency  of 
these  institutions  are  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  examiners  who  are  ex- 
perts in   their  field. 


Currently  with  assets  exceeding  1  million, 
Excelsior  delebrates  its  first  quarter  of  a 
century    service    to    the    Negro    community. 


EXCELSIOR  CREDIT  UNION  OF  GASTON  COUNTY 

By  Nathaniel  Barber 
Treasurer,  Excelsior  Credit  Union 


More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  in  Gastonia,  N.  C,  a  small  group 
of  20  men  was  granted  a  charter  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions 
which  was  the  formal  beginning  of 
the  Excelsior  Credit  Union.  From  a 
humble  beginning  of  $193.75  over  25 
years  ago,  Excelsior  Credit  Union 
has  become  more  than  a  Credit  Union. 
It  is  an  institution  dedicated  to  serve 
the  people  of  Gastonia  and  Gaston 
County.  It  has  encouraged  its  mem- 
bers to  save  systematically  each  pay- 
day and  by  so  doing  it  has  established 
a  place  of  credit  for  them  to  borrow 
for  productive  purposes  at  reasonable 
interest  rates. 

Rapid  growth  has  keynoted  our 
progress.  The  original  20  members 
have  grown  to  almost  3,000  share- 
holders, The  borrowed  chair  and  office 
desk  have  multiplied  into  a  $57,000 
office  building,  numerous  desks,  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  two  Bur- 
roughs sensimatic  posting  machines 
and  all  other  equipment  necessary  to 
operate  a  modern  up-to-date  business. 

Located  at  260  West  Page  Avenue, 
our  office  building  is  constructed  of 
modern  Roman  brick  design  enforced 
with   steel  and  concrete.  A  two-story 


building,  it  is  completely  fireproof 
and  air  conditioned.  We  have  $14,000 
worth   of  equipment  and  furniture. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  Excelsior 
Credit  Union  of  Gaston  County  cele- 
brated two  important  events.  On  that 
day  it  was  25  years  old  and  had  gone 
beyond  its  $1  million  mark  in  assets, 
a  long  way  from  its  initial  assets  of 
$193.75  back  in  1942.  The  part  time 
secretary  has  been  increased  to  four, 
full  time  and  two  part  time  em- 
ployees. 

Where  it  was  possible  for  the  credit 
union  to  make  loans  of  only  $25  to 
its  first  members,  it  now  approves 
loans  of  five  figures  and  more.  In 
1942  it  could  serve  a  small  part  of 
those  who  needed  service,  but  last 
year  824  personal  loans  were  made, 
98  automobiles  were  financed,  21  col- 
lege tuition  expenses  loaned,  48  real 
estates,  19  household  appliances  and 
23  hospital,  doctor  and  medical  care 
loans  were  made  to  members. 

Excelsior  financed  the  purchase  of 
the  34  tracts  of  land  in  Pinehurst 
Park  residential  district  and  assisted 
with  the  building  of  many  of  the 
beautiful  homes  located  there.  This 
tract  was  financed  for  $23,500. 


BARBER 

For  many  years  Excelsior  conducted 
the  only  Christmas  savings  club  in 
the  county,  and  during  the  past  24 
years  a  total  of  $519,919.23  has  been 
paid  to  club  holders. 

Several  remarkable  facts  surround 
the  beginning  of  Excelsior  and  its 
continued  growth.  It  was  chartered 
at  the  heighth  of  World  War  II  when 
its  members  had  more  money  than 
ever  before  and  few  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  which  to  spend  it.  Also,  no 
organization  of  its  kind  had  ever 
been  attempted  in  Gastonia,  and  many 
people  who  passed  the  corner  of 
North  York  and  West  Walnut  Avenue 
and  were  invited  to  join  it  by  Nat 
Barber  and  Charlie  Hall  were  dubious 
of  its  future  and  reluctant  to  invest 
in    its    shares. 

They  had  vivid  memories  of  other 
Negro  businesses  that  had  failed  from 
lack  of  experience  and  knowhow. 
From  the  beginning,  though,  Excelsior 
showed  signs  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Cost- 
ner,  Sr.,  the  first  President,  it  grew 
from  the  initial  40  shares  to  almost 
$10,000  during  his  two-year  tenure. 
It  continued  to  grow  under  the  last 
Douglas  Miller's  presidency  and 
reached  $22,000  by  the  end  of  his 
term. 

From  the  very  beginning  Nathaniel 
Barber  has  served  as  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  with  the  late  Charlie  Hall 
they  made  an  aggressive  team  that 
accelerated  the  pace  of  growth  and 
increased  the  services  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  tc 
the  officers  and  members  as  well  now 
that  the  dream  of  a  million  dollai 
credit  union  has  been  realized.  This 
has  been  a  long  time  goal  that  was 
set  during  the  12  year  service  oJ 
T.  Jeffers  as  third  secretary.  Whei 
he  relinquished  the  office  to  Dr.  N.  A 
Smith  in  1957,  the  assets  had  gont 
past  the  $500,000  mark,  and  the  pres 
ent  office  building  at  260  West  Pag< 
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Avenue  had  been  built  and  occupied. 
Former  city  councilman  James  Q. 
Falls  has  served  as  President  since 
1958  and  has  guided  Excelsior  to  its 
present  value  of  just  over  one  million 
dollars. 

The  Excelsior  Credit  Union  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  the  services 
of  Nat  Barber  throughout  its  entire 
history.  He  has  dreamed  credit  union 
all  these  years  and  has  been  respon- 
sible in  a  very  great  degree  for  the 
progress  it  has  made.  His  concern 
has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
community  Excelsior  serves.  Recent- 
ly he  made  the  following  observation : 

"In  the  area  of  home  ownership  and 
home  improvement,  we  feel  strongly 
and  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
a  person  who  is  interested  in  acquir- 
ing a  home  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily is  normally  a  good  risk.  Excelsior 
Credit  Union  has  encouraged  its 
members  to  be  home  owners.  We  take 
the  position  that  home  ownership 
alleviates  slums,  makes  better  citi- 
zens and  raises  the  standards  of  the 
community. 

"Also  high  on  our  agenda  is  efforts 


With  Nearly  5,000  Members 


to  discourage  school  dropouts.  We 
stress  the  belief  that  the  better  a 
person  is  prepared,  formally,  the  bet- 
ter the  job  can  be  gotten  for  him  or 
her.  This  we  have  done  down  through 
the  years  by  word  and  deed.  We  have 
granted  many  parents  financial  aid 
for  their  children  for  college  and 
graduate  college  training." 

The  present  board  of  directors,  of- 
ficers and  office  staff  are  James  Q. 
Falls,  President;  N.  A.  Smith,  Vice 
President;  and  Nathaniel  Barber, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer.  Di- 
rectors are:  James  Q.  Falls,  N.  A. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Barber,  Ralph  C. 
Gingles,  James  S.  Miller,  Sr.,  W.  B. 
Brooks,  Henry  Adams,  Jr.,  Plato 
Smith,  Sr.,  and  Charlton  R.  Hamilton. 

The  credit  committee  includes  J. 
Juico  Saunders,  Edward  Odom,  and 
Samuel  Russell,  Sr.  The  auditing 
committee  is  J.  R.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Hazeline  Brandon  and  Glendell  N. 
Brooks. 

Nat  Barber  is  Manager  of  the  of- 
fice staff  which  includes  Mrs.  Gladys 
F.  Jackson,  James  N.  Duff,  Mrs.  Betty 
M.  Gingles,  Mrs.  Joann  M.  Reid,  and 
John   H.  Moore. 


ENKA  LARGEST  CREDIT  UNION  IN  WEST  N.  C. 


The  Enka  Credit  Union,  organized 
in  1933,  serves  the  employees  of 
American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka, 
North  Carolina.  The  Credit  Union 
was  founded  by  employees,  is  man- 
aged by  employees,  and  is  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  employees.  Through 
the  years  the  purpose  of  the  Credit 
Union  has  been  to  encourage  thrift, 
afford  its  members  an  opportunity  to 
accumulate  savings  and  to  create  a 
source  for  loans. 

In  34  years  of  operation,  the  Enka 
Credit  Union  has  served  its  members 
well.  The  largest  credit  union  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  Enka  has 
a  membership  of  4,672  with  assets 
in  excess  of  $3,600,000.  Since  1933 
over  $41  million  dollars  have  been 
loaned  to  members  and  over  $24  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  saved.  Divi- 
dends have  ranged  from  2Vz  percent 
in  earlier  years  to  six  percent  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Such  growth 
can  best  be  traced  to  the  purpose, 
convenience,  and  value  of  credit  un- 
ion services. 

Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Carland  serves  as 
manager  and  the  office  staff  includes 
I  Mrs.  Mildred  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Joanna 
|  Harrison,  Mrs.  Sue  Breen  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Evelyn  Duckett.  Mrs.  Carland 
and  Mrs.  Holbrook  recently  completed 
three  year  courses  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  School  for 


Credit  Union  Personnel  at  Madison. 
Mrs.  Joanna  Harrison  is  a  first  year 
student.  Significant  advancements 
have  been  made  recently  in  modern- 
izing the  bookkeeping  and  internal 
control  systems  in  the  credit  union. 
Two  electronic  computers  owned  by 
the  credit  union  are  utilized  to  keep 
member's  transactions  up  to  the 
minute. 

The  Enka  Credit  Union  is  without 
a  peer  in  services  it  renders  its  own 
members  and  other  Credit  Unions 
on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Miles,  Director,  Enka 
Credit  Union,  is  a  director  of  Cuna 
International  representing  North 
Carolina  and  also  serves  on  the  Board 
of  the  North  Carolina  Credit  Union 
League,  Inc.  Mr.  R.  J.  Poore,  Enka 
Credit  Union  Credit  Committee  mem- 
ber, is  currently  serving  as  President 
of  the  W.N.C.  Chapter  of  Credit 
Unions,  representing  34  credit  unions 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Mrs. 
Carland  is  also  serving  as  secretary 
of   the    Chapter. 

Fifteen  directors,  three  credit  com- 
mitteemen, and  three  supervisory 
committeemen  represent  the  "official 
family"  of  the  credit  union  and  are 
elected  by  the  membership.  All,  except 
for  the  Treasurer,  serve  without  pay. 

"For  Service — Not  Profit"  has  been 
the  motto  of  the   Enka  Credit  Union 
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Teller  Mildred  Holbrook  serves  a  customer 
at  the  Enka  Corporation's  credit  union 
office  on  the  outskirts  of  Asheville. 


since  its  organization.  In  its  34  years 
of  operation  the  organization  has 
shown  a  steady  pattern  of  growth. 
Through  the  years  the  Credit  Union 
has  functioned  to  promote  thrift 
among  its  members  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  to  accumulate  savings 
and  to  create  a  source  of  credit  for 
provident  or  productive  purposes.  The 
Enka  Credit  Union  has  shown  un- 
usual vitality  in  encouraging  thrift 
and  wise  use  of  credit  and  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  Enka  employees. 

"ECONOMIC  COUNSEL 
IN  MATTERS  OF  THRIFT 
AND  FINANCING" 

The  Oxford  Credit  Union  began 
operations  on  March  1,  1937,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  year  had  $1,120  in 
assets  (of  which  $270  was  borrowed 
money).  Three  decades  later  the  as- 
sociation had  assets  of  $1,725,892  and 
was  serving  3,124  members  from  a 
modern,  well  equipped  office  building 
owned   by   the   credit   union. 

It  all  started  as  the  brain  child  of 
the  late  J.  F.  Webb,  who  after  a 
third  of  a  century's  service  as  a  pio- 
neering administrator  in  public  edu- 
cation, decided  to  devote  his  "de- 
clining" years  (he  was  64  at  the 
time)  to  the  promotion  of  financial 
self  help  ideas  of  the  developing 
credit  union  movement.  An  imagina- 
tive thinker  and  student  of  human 
needs  at  all  levels,  Mr.  Webb  never 
ceased  to  search  out  ways  to  uniquely 
serve  the  financial  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    community.    He    always 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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saw  the  credit  union  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  a  scrupulously 
honest  source  of  meaningful  economic- 
counsel  in  matters  of  thrift  and  fi- 
nancing. 

Oxford  Credit  Union  grew  rather 
slowly  in  the  early  years,  and  after 
the  first  five  years  of  operation  assets 
had  reached  only  $63,783.  The  first 
$100,000   was   reached   in   seven   years 


(1943)  and  770  members  received 
$2,010  in  dividends  that  year.  The 
year  after  World  War  II  ended,  as- 
sets had  reached  $208,510  and  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  1578.  The  half 
million  mark  came  in  1952  and  seven 
years  later  (1959 — the  year  after  Mr. 
Webb's  death)  the  magic  goal  of  a 
million  dollars  in  assets  was  passed. 
At  the  end  of  1966  assets  had  reached 
$1,725,892,  owned  by  3,124  members 
who  that  year  received  $41,774  in 
dividends. 

Just  how  did  this  tremendous 
growth  occur  and  why?  Starting  soon 
after  the  great  depression  of  the 
30's  the  time  was  ripe  for  providing 
the  so-called  "little-man"  with  honest, 
low-cost  financial  services.  The  self 
help  ideal  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment inspired  men  like  Mr.  Webb 
who  put  the  interests  of  others  ahead 
of  their  own.  Able  local  citizens  grad- 
ually became  more  and  more  inter- 
ested and  soon  saw  first  hand  that 
the  whole  economic  tone  of  the  com- 
munity was  improved  by  a  local  fi- 
nancial institution  created  solely  for 
service.  The  sound,  conservative  man- 
agement of  the  Association  soon 
caught  the  eye  of  experienced  busi- 
ness men  and  investors,  and  slowly 
resources  were  built  up  to  take  care 
of  the  ever  increasing  financial  needs 
of  the  members.  Members  have  al- 
ways been  encouraged  to  save  a  part 
of  all  they  earn  and  this  regular 
thrift  plan  has  not  only  increased 
assets  but  enabled  management  to 
keep  in  unusually  close  touch  with 
the  needs  of  members.  The  tremen- 
dous demand   for   cars   and   consumer 


goods  also  played  an  important  part 
in  promoting  the  use  of  loanable 
funds  in  the  years  following  World 
War  II. 

Over  the  years  the  Oxford  Credit 
Union  has  put  special  emphasis  in 
building  strong  reserves  to  protect 
the  hard  earned  savings  of  its  mem- 
bers. As  of  December  31,  1966,  the 
Association  had  a  total  of  $233,333 
in  reserves  and  undivided  profits,  or 
better  than  15  percent  of  total  savings 
deposits.  Losses  over  the  year  have 
amounted,    after    recoveries    to    only 


1/7    of    one    percent    of    the    amount 
loaned. 

During  the  past  30  years  loans 
of  $17,247,283  have  been  made  and 
members  have  received  over  $432,000 
in  dividends.  In  this  period  the  Credit 
Union  has  served  7,589  members. 
Present  officers  of  the  Oxford  Credit 
Union  are  D.  K.  Walker,  President; 
J.  R.  Perkinson,  Vice-President  and 
J.  F.  Webb,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Serving  with  these  officers  as  direc- 
tors are  J.  A.  Watkins,  T.  W.  John- 
son, W.  W.  King  and  C.  M.  Hester. 


The     State     Employees'     Credit 
Union  is  a  cooperative  savings  and 
loan  association  formed  in  June  of 
1937  to  be  of  service  to  State  em- 
ployees   who    desired    to    be   mem- 
bers. The  Credit  Union  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  an  11-mem- 
ber  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Dewey 
C.  Wayne  being  the  current  Presi- 
dent.   The    Board    of    Directors    is 
elected  for  two-year  terms  by  the 
members   of   the    Credit   Union   at 
the  annual  meeting  which  is   held 
in   March  of  each  year.  Under  the 
able   leadership   of   the   Board,   the 
Credit    Union   has    grown    to    have 
assets  of  $15  million  and  members 
in  excess  of  26,000.  Another  reason 
the  Credit  Union  has  had  such  ex- 
cellent growth  has  been  because  of 
the     dedicated     Credit     Committee 
members   who   meet  after  working 
hours    twice   each    week   to    review 
loan    applications    and    receive    no 
renumeration    for   this    service. 

The  Credit  Union  is  a  service 
organization  offering  savings,  loans 
and  checking  accounts  to  its  mem- 
bers. The  savings  account  have 
consistently  paid  a  high  rate  of 
dividends  and  for  the  past  SYz 
years    have    paid    dividends   at   the 


rate  of  five  percent  compounded 
semi-annually.  Loans  to  its  mem- 
bers are  made  for  any  worthwhile 
purpose,  both  personal  and  home 
mortgage  loans.  During  1966  there 
were  16,439  personal  loans  made 
with  the  average  amount  being 
$556. 

The  Credit  Union  is  of  service 
to  all  state  employees  and  public 
school  teachers  throughout  the 
state  through  its  only  office  which 
is  located  at  119  North  Salisbury 
Street   in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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FARM-BANK  PROGRAM 

PIONEERED  BY 
SOUTHERN  NATIONAL 
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THIS     FARM 

BEING  OPPERNW 

—  BY  — 

7/„FARM  DEPARTMENT 

^Southern 
National  Bank 


By  Grady  Jeffreys 


For  most  of  its  70  years,  Southern 
National  Bank  attracted  little  atten- 
tion outside  the  small  towns  of  south- 
eastern and  central  North  Carolina. 

Certainly,  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  State  haven't  viewed  Lumberton 
as  a  financial  center.  But  increasing- 
ly, members  of  the  banking  profes- 
sion and  other  business  people  are 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  institution 
headquartered  in  this  Robeson  Coun- 
ty town. 

The  reason?  A  sizzling  growth  rate 
that  began  with  the  sixties  and  which 
shows  no  indication  of  cooling  off. 

Southern  National  President  Hec- 
tor MacLean  says  the  bank  has 
grown  more  than  400  percent  during 
the  past  three  years.  He  attributes 
the  rapid  growth  rate  to  "aggressive 
management"  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  bank  is  now  attractive  to 
smaller  banks   considering  merger. 

"The  bank  has  reached  the  size  that 
it  can  offer  every  service  to  smaller 
banks,  and  thereby  attract  mergers," 
says  MacLean. 

No  less  impressive  than  its  past 
growth  is  Southern  National's  chief 
corporate  goal — expansion  into  every 
community  and  area  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  its  services  are  desired 
and  where  a  facility  is  economically 
feasible. 

Part  of  its  vigor  can  no  doubt  be 
attributed  to  the  bank's  youthful 
leadership.  MacLean  is  himself  only 
a  few  years  past  the  age  where  life 
is  said  to  begin.  Many  other  members 
of  the  leadership  team  are  even 
younger,  bringing  the  average  age  of 
management  to  the  mid-thirties  or 
thereabouts. 

The  assembling  of  this  leadership 
team  has  been  a  deliberate  and  care- 
ful procedure.  MacLean  views  youth 
as  a  dominant  asset  of  the  bank's 
leadership,  serving  somewhat  as  an 
insurance  policy  for  future  growth 
and  development.  In  the  years  ahead, 
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he  says,  the  "quality  of  leadership 
will  continue  to  mature,  becoming 
more  efficient." 

Southern  National  began  its  exist- 
ance  in  1897  as  the  Bank  of  Lumber- 
ton.  In  1914  it  received  its  federal 
charter  and  added  the  word  National 
to  its  name.  The  name  change  in 
1959  probably  signalled  the  intent  of 
the  financial  institution.  In  that  year, 
the  name  of  the  firm  became  Southern 
National  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
dicating   statewide    ambitions. 

In  1960,  Southern  National  began 
expansion  in  earnest,  moving  into 
Hamlet  and  Fayetteville.  By  the  end 
of  1966,  the  one-time  small  town  bank 
had  a  reputation  as  a  "comer"  in 
financial  circles.  Its  net  operating 
earnings  rose  56  percent  during  that 
one  year. 

Other  records  within  the  organiza- 
tion also  toppled  in  1966.  Total  re- 
sources increased  by  28  percent; 
deposits,  by  28  percent;  per  share 
earnings,  by  16  percent. 

The  fast  pace  continued  into  1967 
and  by  midyear,  the  banks  was  oper- 
ating 30  offices  in  17  North  Carolina 
communities,  and  total  resources  had 
reached  $100  million,  compared  with 
resources  of  just  over  $13  million  in 
1959. 

Traditionally  linked,  in  the  past,  to 
the  agricultural  fortunes  of  the  re- 
gion, Southern  National  has  profited 
by  recent  changes  in  agricultural 
patterns  and  the  influx  of  industry 
to   the  region. 

The  seasonal  economy  created  by 
the  agricultural  complexion  was  once 
a  drawback  to  the  bank's  growth. 
But  no  longer,  says  MacLean.  "The 
influx  of  industry  and  the  enhance- 
ment of   agriculture   changed   that." 

The  change  will  become  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  future,  MacLean 
believes.  "We  will  grow  what  can  be 
cultivated   and   harvested   mechanical- 


ly," he  says.  "So  we'll  have  the  small 
family  farm  and  the  big  contract 
operation  and  not  much  in  between." 

When  it  comes  to  agricultural  mat- 
ters, Southern  National  is  something 
of  an  expert.  In  1959  it  pioneered 
a  farm  management  program  in  the 
Laurinburg  area.  The  thesis  was  to 
put  farming  on  a  business-like  basis 
for  persons  who  were  unable  to  de- 
vote their  own  time  to  agriculture. 

The  bank  found  an  unexpectedly 
large  number  of  landowners  who 
wanted  the  new  service.  The  program 
has  grown  by  100  percent  each  year 
since  1959.  Currently,  the  bank  is 
managing  some  22,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivated farm  land.  Nearly  30,000 
acres  of  timberland  also  are  managed 
by  Southern  National. 

Prior  to  the  bank's  entry  into  farm 
management,  many  landowners  who 
were  unable  to  look  after  their  hold- 
ings put  their  acreage  allotments  in 
the  federal  soil  bank.  In  addition  to 
reducing  the  return  from  their  prop- 
erty, the  removal  of  farm  lands  from 
active  service  exerted  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  general  economy  of 
the  area. 

The  farm  management  contract  a 
landowners  signs  with  the  bank  gives 
the  bank  authority  to  make  decisions 
just  as  if  it  owned  the  property. 

Many  landowners  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  business-like  approach 
Southern  National  brings  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Bank  management  provides  for  soil 
improvement,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  year-round  planting. 

Since  the  bank  obtains  its  income 
from  a  percentage  of  a  farm's  in- 
come, it  is  extremely  interested  in 
making  the  land  pay  off  as  hand- 
somely as  possible. 

Currently  17  persons  are  directly 
involved     in     the    farm    management 


program,  largest  such  program  in  the 
southeast. 

In  addition  to  management  ser- 
vices, Southern  National  is  deeply 
involved  in  contract  farming.  Under 
this  plan,  the  bank  furnishes  equip- 
ment, labor  and  other  supplies,  and 
performs  all  farm  work  from  plant- 
ing to  harvesting. 

MacLean  believes  large  contract 
farming  operations  will  become  more 
numerous  in  the  future.  "There  are 
definite  advantages  in  the  large 
operations,"  he  says,  "through  effec- 
tive use  of  machinery  and  in  buying 
power." 

At  present,  the  bank's  contract 
farming  is  confined  to  a  17-county 
area  around  Laurinburg.  However, 
MacLean  believes  the  practice  will 
spread  into  other  areas  and  continue 
to  grow  in  the  area  where  it  is  now 
concentrated. 

Concurrent  with  its  other  farm 
activities,  Southern  National  operates 
a  400-acre  experimental  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  new  cultural 
and  management  techniques,  and 
works  with  food  processing  companies 
in  developing  markets  for  new  farm 
products. 

MacLean  says  the  experimental 
farm  serves  a  useful  function  be- 
cause it  permits  realistic  demonstra- 
tion of  new  farming  practices.  "By 
the  use  of  the  demonstration  farm," 
he  says,  "profitable  crop  cultivation 
can  be  shown  to  other  bank-managed 
farms  and  other  bank  customers. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  demon- 
strating new  crops  for  adding  to  the 
growth   of   diversification." 

MacLean  says  the  experimental 
farm  each  year  reveals  more  and 
more  crops  than  can  be  grown  profit- 
ably, although  the  experimental  op- 
eration "is  really  in  its  infancy." 

Although  deeply  committed  to 
(See  SOUTHERN,  page  60) 


Earl   Dees  and  Southern    National  President   Hector  MacLean   inspect  crops  on  one  of  the  bank-managed  farms.  The  bank  began  its  farm  manage- 
ment  program   in    1959.   On   the   left   is   the   interior   of   the    new    bank   building   in  downtown  Lumberton. 
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Completely  mutual.  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
has  paid  uninterupted  dividends  since  its  organization  in  1914. 
Savings  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Assoc,  and  backed  by  $6.2  in  reserve.  Officials  report  Home 
Federal  is  the  largest  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in  the  State. 
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HOME  FEDERAL  LEADER  AMONG  TARHEEL  S&L  ASSOCIATIONS 


By  Ernest  M.  Scarboro 


Progress  has  been  the  keynote  for 
Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Greensboro  since  its 
founding.  It  began  in  April  of  1914. 
A  group  of  community  leaders  gath- 
ered at  109  E.  Market  Street  to 
organize  the  Home  Building  and 
Loan  Association.  The  officers  elected 
were  E.  P.  Wharton,  President:  J.  J. 


Stone,  Vice  President;  and  N.  G. 
White,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  associa- 
tion: to  encourage  thrift  and  to  place 
home  ownershin  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  family. 

In  April  of  1922  the  association 
moved  to  its  new  quarters  at  116  W. 
Market   Street.    It   was   thought   best 


to  have  a  formal  opening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  A.  K.  Moore  Realty 
Company  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  new  quarters  and  more  fully  in- 
form them  of  the  building  and  loan 
plan  and  ideas. 

On  May  31,  1923,  a  call  meeting  of 
the  board  was  held  to  consider  and 
act    upon    the    proposition    of    taking 
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J.    ELWOOD    MITCHELL 
Chairman,    Board    of    Directors 


over  the  Southside  Building  and 
Loan  Association.  In  September  of 
1925  the  association  moved  to  the 
east  side  of  the  A.  K.  Moore  building 
at  214  W.  Market  Street. 

In  1933  the  association  became  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank.  As  a  borrower  or  saver  at 
Home  Federal,  the  customer  probably 
will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  regional  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  in  Greensboro,  but  it  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  safety  and 
availability  of  their  savings  or  their 
ability  to  get  a  home  loan  (because 
the  regional  Home  Loan  Bank  serves 
as  a  credit  reservoir  from  which  mem- 
ber savings  and  loan  associations  can 
borrow  money  when  needed.) 

The  Home  Loan  Banks  help  asso- 
ciations meet  seasonable  variations  or 
fluctuations  in  either  savings  or  home 
lending  funds. 

These  variations  in  seasonal  re- 
quirements are  met  in  part  with  ad- 
vances from  the  Home  Loan  Banks. 
Many  associations  secure  advances 
during  peak  lending  periods,  and  re- 
pay them  when  the  seasonal  flow  of 
savings  increases  and  lending  vol- 
ume decreases. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  system  su- 
pervises the  chartering,  examinations 
of,  and  general  operations  of  savings 
and  loan   associations. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment serves  as  a  kind  of  "watch- 
dog" to  make  certain  that  the  insti- 
tution is  following  sound  manage- 
ment policies  and  maintains  a  strong 
financial  position — all  to  the  end  of 
protecting  the  interest  of  the  saver 
or  borrower. 

The  association  moved  in  March 
1935   to   232   W.   Market   Street. 

Marking  its  26th  anniversary,  the 
Home  Building  and  Loan  Association 
moved  into  its  own  new  home,  113  N. 
Greene  Street,  on  March  18,  1940. 
The   Association's  assets  at  this  time 


totalled  approximately  $3,500,000  and 
was  the  second  largest  in  the  State. 
In  this  same  year,  the  directors,  in 
order  to  provide  all  possible  protec- 
tion for  investors,  made  insurance  of 
accounts  possible  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance   Corporation. 

In  1941  the  Association  obtained  a 
Federal  Charter  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  association  to  "Home 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion". 

In  1942  Mr.  George  E.  Walston 
joined  the  Association  as  managing 
officer  and  still  remains  in  that  capac- 
ity as  president. 

By  1948  the  new  home  proved 
too  small.  Assets  had  passed  the 
$13,000,000  mark  and  the  Association 
was  the  largest  in  the  Carolinas.  At 
this  time  a  sizeable  addition  was 
added  to  the  present  building. 

The  Plaza  Branch  office  at  1702 
Battleground  Avenue  marked  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  Home  Federal's 
history  when  it  was  completed  in  May 
of  1955. 

After  a  further  remodeling  project 
in  1955  at  the  main  office,  the  Asso- 
ciation found  the  facilities  inadequate 
and  in  the  fall  of  1958,  after  acquir- 


GEORGE   E.   WALSTON 
President 


ing  the  Grantham  Hardware  build- 
ing, started  the  construction  of  a 
"new"  main  office  building.  The  two 
buildings,  totally  unlike,  but  side  by 
side,  were  blended  into  one  to  form 
the  present  main  office,  which  was 
formally  opened  in  August  of  1959. 

For  the  convenience  of  already 
established  customers  and  also  to  at- 
tract new  customers,  the  Summit 
Branch  was  opened  in  May  of  1961, 
the  Friendly  Branch  in  August  of 
1962  and  the  Four  Seasons  Branch 
(temporary  location)  in  March  of 
1963. 

The  two  main  purposes  for  which 
Home  Federal  exists  are  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  personal  sav- 
ings habits  on  the  part  of  families  in 
this  community  and  to  assist  them 
with  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
a  home. 

Savers  may  choose  regular  or  spe- 
cial purpose  passbook  accounts — full 
paid  investment  certificates  or  new 
savings  certificates.  Dividends  are 
paid  quarterly  on  the  first  two  types 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  on  the 
latter.  Funds  received  by  the  tenth  of 
any  month  earn  from  the  first  of  the 
month. 

Savings   are   "triple   protected"   for 


RALPH  P.  EDWARDS 
Executive    Vice     President 


The  lobby  of  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association's  main  office  in 
Greensboro.  The  Association  currently  has  nearly  46,000  savings,  invest- 
ment and  loan  customers.  In  recent  years  real  estate  financing  has  in- 
creased. 
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safety — insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
protected  by  reserves  totalling  more 
than  $6,200,000,  and  safe-guarded  by 
conservative  investments. 

Home  Federal  has  paid  uninter- 
rupted dividends  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1914.  Since  Home  Federal  is 
completely  mutual,  all  earnings,  other 
than  those  paid  to  members  are 
added  to  reserves  and  undivided  pro- 
fits— a  further  safe-guard  for  their 
members.  This  mutuality  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  enabled  Home  Fed- 
eral to  pay  higher  than  average  re- 
turns on   savings. 

The  majority  of  first  mortgage 
loans  are  made  to  single  home  buyers. 
After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  2000 
VA  loans  were  made  totaling  ap- 
proximately $12,000,000.  In  recent 
years  Home  Federal  has  increased 
their  financing  of  other  types  of  real 
estate. 

At  present  Home  Federal  makes 
only  conventional  loans.  The  loan  is 
made  on  a  long-term  basis,  repayable 
monthly  like  rent.  Principal,  interest, 
taxes  and  insurance  may  all  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  single  payment  each 
month.  In  case  of  a  construction 
loan,  advancements  may  be  made  as 
construction  progresses.  Privilege  is 
given  to  make  more  than  the  usual 
payment  on  principal  at  any  time, 
and  the  loan  may  be  paid  in  full 
without  penalty. 

Home  Federal  now  has  35,592  sav- 
ings and  investment  customers  and 
10,243   loan   customers. 

Since  withdrawals  on  savings 
made  between  dates  do  not  earn  a 
dividend,  it  is  frequently  to  the  cus- 
tomers' advantage  to  make  a  loan  on 
their  savings.  Particularly  is  this  true 
toward  the  end  of  a  dividend  period. 
A  loan  may  be  made  up  to  95  percent 
of  the  account.  Although  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  for  this 
loan,  the  account  continues  to  earn 
the  regular  dividend  on  the  full 
amount.  This  is  just  another  service 
to  Home  Federal  savers. 

At  both  the  Main  and  Plaza  offices, 
the  customer  will  find  home  planning 
centers  containing  plans,  books  and 
ideas  for  a  new  home.  These  books 
may  be  borrowed   without  cost. 

Acting  upon  the  desire  of  em- 
ployees of  many  Greensboro  firms, 
Home  Federal  offers  a  payroll  sav- 
ings plan  free  of  charge.  The  indi- 
vidual simply  decides  how  much  he 
would  like  to  save  each  payday  and 
authorizes  his  employer  to  deduct 
that  amount  and  deposit  it  in  Home 
Federal. 

Many  customers  make  loan  or  sav- 
ings payments  by  bank  draft.  They 
give  Home  Federal  an  authorization 
to  withdraw  a  definite  amount  from 
their    checking    account    each    month 


and  place  that  money  to  the  credit 
of  their  savings  or  loan  account. 

Home  Federal  has  a  plan  whereby 
you  may  insure  your  loan  against 
your  death,  should  you  desire  to  do 
so.  If  you  should  die  before  your 
loan  is  fully  paid,  the  insurance  can- 
cels your  mortgage,  leaving  a  debt- 
free  home.  The  premiums  are  paid 
each  month  along  with  your  loan 
payment.  A  health  and  accident  pol- 
icy is  also  available  providing  for 
your  loan  payments  to  be  made  up  to 
a  period  of  five  years  should  you 
have  a  long  illness.  The  monthly  pre- 
mium is  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

A  night  depository  is  located  at  all 
offices  except  the  temporary  Four 
Seasons  Branch.  This  is  a  safe  and 
convenient  after-hours  service  pro- 
vided all  Home  Federal  customers.  No 
key  is  needed. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  do 
business  with  Home  Federal,  the  As- 


sociation has  arranged  free  parking- 
lots  near  the  main  office.  At  the 
Plaza,  Summit,  Friendly  and  Four 
Seasons  Branches  plenty  of  free 
parking  space  is  available,  as  well  as 
drive  in  windows  at  all  except  the 
temporary  Four  Seasons  Branch. 

The  present  Directors  of  Home 
Federal  are  as  follows:  J.  Elwood 
Mitchell,  Chairman;  Paul  C.  Edger- 
ton,  Vice  Chairman;  Irvin  S.  Black- 
wood; R.  D.  Douglas,  Jr.;  N.  P. 
Hayes;  Max  W.  Hovis;  William  S. 
Jones;  Albert  S.  Lineberry;  James  B. 
Millikan  and  George  E.  Walston. 

Home  Federal  is  still  the  larg- 
est association  in  the  Carolinas. 
Assets  on  June  30,  1967  totalled 
$91,719,336.31. 

After  53  wonderful  years,  it  is 
Home  Federal's  sincere  hope  for  the 
days  and  years  ahead  that  we  may 
continue  to  warrant  the  loyalty  and 
respect  of  our  customers  and  friends. 


Gate  City  Savings  &  Loan  Association 


By  Joan  Edwards 


In  1903  Greensboro  was  a  town  of 
10,035  people  with  a  very  promising 
future.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
savings  and  home  financing  institu- 
tion, a  small  group  of  local  citizens, 
as  is  characteristic  of  savings  and 
loan  founders,  met  on  September  16, 
1903,  to  organize  the  Gate  City 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  In 
December  of  that  year,  the  Associa- 
tion granted  its  first  loan  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Simpson  to  build  a  home  on  Fifth 
Avenue,    Greensboro. 

Sound  planning  and  able  leader- 
ship brought  the  Gate  City  Building 
and  Loan  Association  safely  through 
the  financial  panics  of  1907  and  1921 
and  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 

In  1945,  to  more  clearly  indicate 
its  true  function,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Gate  City  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Since  its  organization,  Gate  City 
has  had  several  locations,  moving  to 
its  present  one  at  108  South  Greene 
Street  in  1924.  The  Association  is 
now  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  local 
government  agencies  as  to  plans  for 
a  consolidated  governmental  center 
to  be  built  in  the  area  of  Gate  City's 
main  office  before  proceeding  with  its 
own  plans  for  a  modern,  multi-story 
building. 

From  a  staff  of  11  in  1950,  Gate 
City  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
has  grown  to  total  employment  of 
46,  serving  a  city  of  135,000.  This 
staff     includes     four     part-time     em- 


ployees who  assist  during  the  peak 
work  days  each  month. 

Gate  City  is  fully  departmental- 
ized :  customer  servicing  by  a  com- 
petent staff  of  tellers,  including  a 
drive-in  teller  window  which  is  the 
only  facility  of  this  type  in  down- 
town Greensboro;  the  Accounting 
Department,  which  was  completely 
automated  in  June,  1963;  and  the 
Mortgage    Loan    Department. 

Teller  services  include  the  receipt 
of  savings  payments  and  the  payout 
of  withdrawals,  loan  repayments,  and 
the  opening  of  new  savings  accounts. 
Gate  City  offers  three  types  of  in- 
vestment programs,  all  of  which  are 
insured  up  to  $15,000  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.: 
(1)  an  optional  savings  account  evi- 
denced by  a  passbook  to  which  divi- 
dends are  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly  and  presently  paying  4% 
per  cent;  (2)  full-paid  share  accounts 
which  earn  quarterly  dividend  checks 
at  4M  per  cent;  and  (3)  a  five  per 
cent  certificate  of  deposit  plan  with  a 
six-months'  maturity. 

The  Customer  Servicing  Depart- 
ment is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Banks  Wilson,  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Wilson's  responsibilities  include 
building  management,  purchasing, 
tellers,  share  loans,  tax  and  insurance 
records  and  payments,  general  files, 
mail  payments,  letters  to  new  and 
closed  savings  and  loan  account  hold- 
ers, and  loan   collections. 
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The  Accounting-  Department  is 
headed  by  Mr.  David  N.  Powell, 
Treasurer.  He  maintains  a  system  of 
internal  control  of  all  Association 
activities  and  continuously  reviews 
the  control  system  and  operating  and 
accounting  procedures  to  insure  that 
they  afford  adequate  safeguards  for 
maximum  operating  efficiency.  He  is 
responsible  for  compiling  all  official 
reports,  general  ledger,  proof  work, 
reconcilement  of  bank  accounts,  main- 
taining index  files  for  loans  and  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  servicing  loans 
under  contract.  Mr.  Powell  has  the 
responsibility  of  control  of  16,896 
savings  accounts  totaling  $47,188,265, 
and  5,156  mortgage  loans  with  out- 
standing balances  totaling  $48,191,- 
135,  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

The  Mortgage  Loan  Department  is 
supervised  by  Mr.  Lester  L.  Carter, 
Jr.,  Vice  President  and  Senior  Loan 
Officer,  Mr.  Jack  W.  Lee,  and  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Brady,  Vice  Presidents. 
The  foremost  interest  of  this  Depart- 
ment is,  of  course,  the  financing  of 
single-family  dwellings;  but  it  is 
equipped  to  serve  borrowers  needing 
funds  for  commercial  buildings, 
churches,  and  multi-family  dwellings. 
With  such  a  varied  lending  pro- 
gram, the  need  for  skilled  appraisers 
is  apparent.  A  professional  outside 
appraiser  is  retained  to  assist  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Lee,  and   Mr.   Brady. 

Construction   lending   constitutes    a 
large  portion  of  Gate  City's  mortgage 
lending,    with    outstanding    loans-in- 
process   of  $2,037,150   on   June   30   of 
this  year.  This  type  lending  calls  for 
a  working  knowledge  of  construction, 
building  materials,  and  workmanship. 
Counseling,    underwriting,   and    ap- 
praising are  the  main  functions  of  the 
Mortgage     Loan      Department;      and 
since    the    Association's    founding    in 
1903,   these   procedures  have  brought 
about  the  disbursement  of   $114,000,- 
000  to  residents  of  our  community  for 
the      construction      or     purchase      of 
homes  which,   along  with  the  promo- 
tion of  thrift,  is  the  goal  of  all  sav- 
ings    and     loan     associations.     These 
funds   have    put   back    into    the    area 
millions    of    dollars    in    the    form    of 
salaries,   and   also   through   increased 
tax  values  provide  income  for  county 
and   city  governments. 

Being  a  State-chartered  associa- 
tion, all  of  Gate  City's  operations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state's 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  examin- 
ing division.  The  Association  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  and  subject  to  federal 
examination.  Both  examinations  oc- 
cur annually  in  conjunction  with  the 
audit  made  by  the  Association's  out- 
side certified  public  accountant. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Spearman  is  President 
and  Managing  Officer  of  Gate  City 
Savings    and    Loan    Association.    Mr. 


Spearman  is  very  active  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  as  well  as  the 
local  community.  He  has  been  with 
Gate  City  six  years  and  in  this  time 
the  Association's  assets  have  nearly 
doubled. 

As  president  and  managing  officer 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Spearman 
has  under  his  supervision  advertis- 
ing, new  business,  and  personnel. 
New  business  includes  planning  how 
and  where  to  get  new  savings  ac- 
counts and  loan  applications  in  the 
volume  and  of  the  type  management 
believes  necessary  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistent growth  pattern.  Mr.  Spearman 
is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, composed  of  11  prominent  citi- 
zens. Authority  is  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Board  for  the  direction  of  the 
management  and  the  implementation 
of  company  policies.  He  appoints  as- 
sistants and  department  heads.  He 
co-ordinates  all  functions  of  the 
Association  and  formulates  depart- 
mental policy  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  policies  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

In  April,  1962,  Gate  City  opened 
its  first  branch  office  at  the  Friendly 
Shopping  Center.  During  the  next  3 
years  branch   offices  were   opened   at 


915  East  Bessemer  Avenue,  1301 
West  Lee  Street,  and  at  139  East 
Washington    Street  in   Leaksville. 

With  the  aim  of  producing  better- 
trained  employees,  the  American 
Savings  and  Loan  Institute  conducts 
classes  through  local  chapters  all  over 
the  country  for  the  presentation  of 
courses  relating  to  all  phases  of  the 
savings  and  loan  business.  Gate  City 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Institute 
and  the  local  chapter  and  is  well  rep- 
resented at  all  sessions.  On  a  higher 
educational  level,  employees  attend 
the  Graduate  School  of  Savings  and 
Loan  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
the  School  for  Executive  Development 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Realtors  Institute  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Further  on-the- 
job  training  is  aimed  at  increasing 
the  versatility  of  employees  in  order 
that  absences  will  not  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  a  department. 

With  a  strong  reserve  position, 
assets  of  more  than  $53,807,000,  and 
more  than  half  a  century  of  sound 
service  to  the  community,  Gate  City 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  looks 
forward  to  its  part  in  the  growth  of 
Greensboro,  Leaksville,  and  North 
Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  APPOINTS  DURHAM 
MAN  TO  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  POST 


Lawrence  A.  Britt,  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  in  the  Durham 
office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  appointment,  which  was  made 
by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Williard  Wirtz,  was  effective  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Britt,  42,  started  work  with  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  as 
an  interviewer  in  the  Goldsboro  local 
office  after  10  years  in  hotel  manage- 
ment. He  was  transferred  to  Durham 
in  1959  as  a  supervising  interviewer 
and  was  promoted  to  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  in  February, 
1963. 

As  Assistant  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service,  Britt  will 
have  functional  supervision  of  all 
veterans  employment  representatives 
working  in  ESC  offices  across  the 
State. 

The  new  federal-state  official  is 
commander  of  American  Legion  Post 
No.  7  in  Durham,  a  member  of  the 
Forty  and  Eight  and  the  Lions  Club. 

In  1965  he  was  presented  the 
Award  of  Merit  and  the  VER  Award 
by  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the 


International  Association  of  Person- 
nel in  Employment  Security.  He  has 
served  on  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Employ  the  Handicapped  in  Golds- 
boro and  Durham  and  is  a  Navy 
World  War  II  veteran. 

Britt  attended  the  College  of 
Hampton  Roads  in  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  and  Pembroke  State  College, 
Pembroke,  N.  C,  and  has  completed 
short  training  courses  at  UNC  and 
Michigan  State  University. 

A  native  of  Lumberton,  he  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Sarah  Sutton  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  they  have 
two  daughters. 


J.AWRENCE  A.   BRITT 
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"If  one  bank  doesn't  respond  to  the  customer's  satis- 
faction, in  service  or  courtesy,  the  customer  can 
simply  go  across  the  street  to  another  bank.  We 
must,  constantly,  let  each  of  our  customers  know 
we  indeed  want  his  business." 


First-Citizens  Bank  &Trusl  Company 


By  Norwood  W.  Pope 
Vice  President,  First  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


In  fifty-one  communities  across 
North  Carolina  a  spirit  of  "CAN 
DOism"  prevails,  for  these  are  areas 
served  by  the  First-Citizens  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  which  has  become 
widely  known  as  The  Can  Do  Bank 
with  the  Can  Do  People. 

The  concept  is  based  on  what 
First-Citizens'  President,  Lewis  R. 
Holding-,  believes  is  the  bank's  basic 
philosophy:  competent  people,  desir- 
ing to  render  genuine  services  to 
various  publics,  make  a  bank,  and 
much  more  so  than  buildings  or  un- 
usual services  or  age  or  other  cri- 
teria. 

"Banking  is  people,"  the  dynamic 
young  executive  emphasizes,  "and 
customers  like  to  do  business  with 
bank  folks  who  not  only  Can  Do  but 
want  to  do  .  .  .  that's  our  approach." 

Since  1898  when  the  beginnings  of 
First-Citizens  were  laid  in  Smith- 
field,  N.  C,  the  bank  has  developed 
into  a  large  financial  system  and  yet 
has  retained  the  personable  local 
character  of  a  "hometown  bank"  in 
each  community  it  serves.  This  local 
image  is  indicative  of  the  personali- 
ties serving  in  each  area.  Currently, 
First-Citizens  operates  in  30  counties 
across  the  State  through  108  separate 
branch  offices.  Another  seven  branches 
have  been  approved  and  are  under 
construction. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  First- 
Citizens  is  among  the  larger  financial 
systems  in  North  Carolina,  ranking 
fourth  in  size  with  total  resources  in 
excess  of  $535  million,  it  has  achieved 
its  position  without  benefit  of  major 
mergers. 

Contributing  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  First-Citizens  has  been  its 
leadership  in  historically  paying 
highest  interest  on  savings  deposits 
allowed  by  law,  its  pioneering  of  in- 
stallment loan  functions  in  1938,  a 
college  loan  program  established  in 
the  late  '50's,  the  longer  banking 
hours  innovated  by  First-Citizens  for 


customer  convenience,  and  its  aggres- 
sive, stable  management. 

Three  Sons 

The  bank  served  no  communities 
west  of  Wake,  Harnett,  and  Cumber- 
land Counties  until  1960.  It  had, 
from  its  inception  in  1898,  added 
substantially  to  its  banking  outlets 
throughout  the  East  and  had  risen 
to    become    a    $220    million    financial 


firm.  It  had  also  developed  an  ex- 
tremely strong  staff  of  officers  and 
personnel  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  R.  P.  Holding,  Sr.,  who  guided 
the  bank's  development  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  President  for  over 
30  years. 

It  was  following  the  untimely  death 
of  Holding,  Sr.  when  banking  eye- 
brows across  the  State  were  raised 
sharply  at  the  announcement  that  his 
three  sons  would  assume  management 
of  the  growing  bank. 

While  none  doubted  the  unique 
abilities  of  R.  P.,  Jr.,  Lewis,  and 
Frank  Holding,  nor  underestimated 
their  heritage  and  banking  back- 
grounds, many  felt  their  youth  would 
be  a  detriment  to  the  continued 
growth  patterns  of  First-Citizens.  As 
one  highly-respected  banker  stated  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  management 
announcement:  "I've  always  been 
taught  you  can't  add  apples  and 
oranges  and  pears  to  get  a  total,  and 
all  three  of  the  Holding  boys  are 
different  personalities." 

That  banker  was  right  in  a  sense, 
but  he  failed  to  consider  how  fine  a 
mixture  is  made  by  taking  the  best 
apples  and  oranges  and  pears  and 
coming  up  with  fruit  salad!  While 
each  of  the  three  young  men,  ranging 


Perhaps  the  youngest  top  management  banking  administrators  in  the 
State,  Lewis  R.  Holding,  First-Citizens'  President;  Frank  B.  Holding,  Vice 
President;  and  Robert  P.  Holding,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  (L  to  R).  They 
took  over  leadership  of  the   bank  when  their  father  died   in    1957. 
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CHARLOTTE 


SPRING    HOPE 


WILSON 


FAYETTEVILLE 


The  First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Charlotte  branch  office  (top)  is 
a  1963  AIA  award  winner  and  is  a  prototype  of  branch  offices  located  in  other 
areas.  Only  seven  years  ago  First-Citizens  entered  areas  west  of  Raleigh.  Today 
it  is  the  State's  fourth  largest  bank  with  offices  in  30  counties  and  108  seperate 
locations.  Total  resources  exceed  $535  million,  a  position  achieved  without  major 
mergers. 


in  age  at  the  time  from  27  to  32, 
was  indeed  an  individual,  all  three 
possessed  identical  banking  philoso- 
phies and  goals  for  First-Citizens. 
Further,  the  three  well  understood 
the  importance  of  relying  heavily  on 
the  many  experienced  and  able  men 
and  women  serving  the  bank  in  vari- 
ous capacities. 

''Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Sep- 
tember, 1957  when  Robert,  Jr.  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lewis  be- 
came President,  and  Frank  assumed 
various  Vice  Presidential  duties  in 
the  Home  Office.  What  has  this  de- 
cade wrought  for  First-Citizens? 

With  progressive,  energetic,  youth- 
ful but  mature  management  building 
on  the  solid  base  established  by  their 
predecessors,  First-Citizens  has  dou- 
bled in  total  resources  in  ten  years. 
It  has  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  operating  branches.  It  has  increased 
personnel  to  almost  twice  the  number 
in  1957  and  added  several  specialized 
divisions.  It  has  innovated  new  serv- 
ices, established  a  broader  marketing 
base,  significantly  provided  new  per- 
sonnel benefits  programs  and  yet,  with 
these  many  progressive  developments, 
miraculously  maintained  a  systemwide 
competence,  officer  availability  and 
staff  accuracy.  It  is  forward-looking 
but  cognizant  of  its  history  and  heri- 
tage. 

Got  The  Message 

Far  from  being  selective  in  its 
customers  to  the  point  of  excluding 
those  who  deserve  financial  assistance 
or  opportunities,  it  is  a  "people- 
oriented"  bank.  As  President  Holding 
often  comments:  "With  the  competi- 
tion in  banking  today  so  keen,  we 
must  keep  foremost  in  our  minds 
daily  that  banks  need  their  customers 
more  than  the  customers  need  a 
specific  bank.  If  one  bank  doesn't  re- 
spond to  the  customer's  satisfaction, 
in  service  or  courtesy,  the  customer 
can  simply  go  across  the  street  to 
another  bank.  We  must,  constantly, 
let  each  of  our  customers  know  we 
indeed  want  his  business." 

Obviously,  customers  have  gotten 
the  simple,  but  effective,  message. 

Seven  years  ago  First-Citizens 
made  its  initial  entry  into  areas  west 
of  Raleigh,  opening  in  Charlotte  in 
the  Fall  of  1960.  Six  months  later  in 
the  spring  of  1961  the  bank  merged 
with  a  small  industrial  banking  firm 
in  Greensboro.  An  office  was  opened 
in  Gastonia  in  early  1962  and  in  Hick- 
ory later  the  same  year.  In  the  next 
few  years  banking  operations  were 
begun  by  First-Citizens  in  Brevard, 
Canton,  Kings  Mountain  and  Saluda 
with  additional  entries  into  Asheville 
and  Lincolnton  through  mergers  with 
small   industrial  banks. 

The  manufacturing  economy  of  the 
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Piedmont  and  near-Western  sections 
of  the  State  balanced  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  East  which  had  long 
been  the  prime  market  for  First-Citi- 
zens. The  introduction  of  full  bank- 
ing services  in  these  new  areas' 
provided  a  stabilizing  effect  on  First- 
Citizens'  financial  picture  and  enabled 
the  organization  to  render  multiple 
services  to  a  diversity  of  businesses 
and   industries. 

Expansion  of  the  bank  in  the  East 
and  remodeling  or  replacing  older 
structures  did  not  suffer  as  First- 
Citizens  "went  West."  The  bank 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  Wilming- 
ton and  Wilson  in  1961  and  con- 
solidated with  a  smaller  bank  in 
Goldsboro  the  same  year.  It  began 
operations  in  Bunn,  Buies  Creek, 
Stedman,  and  Hookerton  and,  most 
recently,  affiliated  with  a  bank  in 
Reidsville  of  the   Piedmont. 

The  initial  five  years  of  progress 
under  Lewis  Holding's  presidency  saw 
total  resources  increased  from  $220 
million  to  approximately  $280.  The 
next  five  years,  from  1962  to  mid- 
year 1967  saw  an  increase  of  some 
$255  million  in  total  resources  to 
over  the  half-billion  dollar  mark  at 
$535  million  roughly.  This  placed 
First-Citizens  within  the  largest  100 
commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States. 

Tied  closely  to  the  development  of 
the  bank  has  been  the  development 
of  North  Carolina  industrially,  for 
management  of  the  bank  has  worked 
actively  towards  diversifying  the  in- 
come of  the  State.  Although  continu- 
ing its  assistance  in  matters  of 
agricultural  importance,  First-Citi- 
zens has  been  closely  aligned  with 
selling  industry  on  the  benefits  of 
North  Carolina  locations  and  the 
superiority  of  Tarheel  employees. 
With  the  basic  idea  that  what  is  good 
for  North  Carolina  is,  Hirectly  and 
indirectly,  good  for  First-Citizens,  its 
personnel  and  customers,  the  bank 
offers  its  financial  aid  and  manpower, 
its  promotional  abilities  and  market- 
ing strengths  to  the  total  development 
of  the  State  continuously. 

The  fact  isn't  shown  on  the  Bank's 
statement  of  condition  but  admitted- 
ly one  of  the  major  assets  of  the 
statewide  firm  is  its  personnel.  With 
some  1450  fulltime  employees,  First- 
Citizens  boasts  the  fact  that  almost 
40  percent  of  its  people  have  been 
with  the  firm  for  five  years  or  more 
and  that  its  annual  turnover  rate  is 
considerably  less  than  the  national 
average  for  banks  in  its  size  cate- 
gory. Personnel  along  the  line  attri- 
bute this  enviable  factor  to  manage- 
ment's philosophy  to  direct  but  not 
demand,  to  offer  leadership  but  allow 
personnel  the  freedom  to  do  the  job. 
(See  FIRST  CITIZENS,  page  67) 


Percy  B.  Ferebee,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  is  surrounded 
by  the  memorabilia  of  41  years  of  banking  service  to  residents  of  far  western  counties.  In 
1966  Mr.  Ferebee  was  succeeded  as  President  of  the  bank  by  W.  Frank  Forsyth,  but  the 
former   remained    as  Chairman   of  the    Board. 


Seeing  and  meeting  Opportunities  and 
needs  of  the  section  it  serves" 

By  W.  Frank  Forsyth 
President,  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Company 


It  is  very  hard  to  present  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Citizens  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  of  Andrews,  Cash- 
iers, Cullowhee,  Hayesville,  Murphy, 
Robbinsville  and  Sylva.  To  tell  about 
its  history,  assets,  location,  employ- 
ment and  services  presents  quite  a 
problem. 

The  first  temptation  is  to  delve  into 
a  mass  of  dull  statistics  about  de- 
posits, loans  and  other  transactions 
that  crowd   a   banker's   day. 

In  the  case  of  a  complex  banking 
institution,  where  do  you  begin? 

The  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany has  not  been  built  on  routine 
ingredients.  It  has  been  built  on 
leadership,  the  contributions  of  dedi- 
cated, devoted  people  with  the  capac- 
ity to  see  and  meet  the  opportunities 
and  needs  of  the  section  it  serves, 
and  to  inspire  others  to  join  in  that 
task. 

The  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Andrews  opened  its  doors  for 
business  in  a  rented  building  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1924.  On  the  first  day  of  busi- 
ness, the  total  resources  of  the  bank 
were  521,013.27,  the  paid  in  capital 
of  $15,000,  and  undivided  profits  of 
minus  $1,404.88.  On  September  26, 
1926  Percy  B.  Ferebee  purchased  con- 


trolling interest,  and  at  the  close  of 
business  December  31,  1926,  total  re- 
sources were  $139,312.82,  $15,000  paid 
in  common  capital,  surplus — none, 
and  undivided  profits  $1,706.12.  At 
that  time  W.  D.  Whitaker  was  the 
Cashier  and  the  bank  had  one  part 
time  employee  as  stenographer  and 
teller.  Mr.  Ferebee  received  no  salary 
and  paid  a  portion  of  the  part  time 
salary  out  of  his  insurance  business. 

Try    A    Banker's   Heart 

Then  came  the  troubled  area  of 
the  great  depression,  and  hard  times 
were  everywhere.  The  bank  did  not 
close  its  doors,  but  Percy  Ferebee 
recalls  many  instances  that  would 
try  a  banker's  heart. 

At  the  close  of  business  December 
31,  1933,  resources  of  the  bank  were 
$180,852.55,  common  capital  $15,000, 
surplus  $5,100  and  undivided  profits 
$4,225.23.  During  1933  the  bank 
opened  a  branch  at  Murphy  staffed 
by  one  person,  and  the  bank  in  An- 
drews then  had  three  employees,  with 
Mr.  Ferebee  still  not  receiving  any 
salary   from   the  bank. 

During  1934  the  bank  increased  its 
capital  by  $15,000  which   represented 
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Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  in  Andrews  (top  right)  is  headquarters  for  the  bank  which  has  offices  in  Cashiers,  Cullowhee,  Hayesville,  Sylva  and 
Robbinsville.  The  new  building  was  opened  in  April,  1966,  and  other  photos  show  its  bookkeeping  department,  lobby  and  board  of  directors  room. 
Since  1924  the  bank  has  grown  from  one  full  time  and  one  part  time  employee  to  81  full  time  workers.  Its  initial  resources  were  slightly  over 
$21,000.  In  June,  1967,  total  resources  exceeded  $23.2  million. 


preferred  stock  owned  by  the   Recon- 
struction   Finance    Corporation. 

During  1939  the  Citizens  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  paid  off  the  $15,000 
preferred  stock,  and  at  the  close  of 
business  that  year  total  resources 
amounted  to  $812,162.76  with  common 
capital  at  $60,000,  surplus  $20,000 
and  undivided  profits  of  $15,233.82. 
It  was  a  memorable  year  for  the 
bank,  as  on  December  20,  1939,  the 
first  stock  dividend  was  paid  of  $3 
per  share.  Percy  B.  Ferebee,  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  had 
not  yet  received  any  salary  from  the 
bank. 

On  December  31,  1941,  for  the  first 
time  total  resources  of  the  bank  ex- 
ceeded one  million  dollars.  Total  re- 
sources of  that  date  were  $1,394,- 
994.87,  capital  $60,000,  surplus 
$40,000,  and  undivided  profits  of 
$8,005.68. 

On  July  12,  1943  the  bank  opened 
a  branch  at  Robbinsville  and  that 
year  total  resources  exceeded  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  On  December  31,  1943, 
total  resources  were  $2,021,530.99, 
common  capital  of  $75,000,  surplus 
$45,000  and  undivided  profits 
$9,262.15. 

On  April  16,  1945,  we  opened  a 
branch  in  Hayesville  and  total  re- 
sources on  December  31,  1945,  were 
$3,952,019.87,  common  capital  was 
$100,000,  surplus  was  $35,000  and  un- 


divided profits  amounted  to  $18,857.72. 
Total  resources  as  of  December  31, 
1948,  amounted  to  $4,138,080.84,  with 
common  capital  of  $200,000,  surplus 
$101,000.  and  undivided  profits  of 
$18,415.94. 

Deposits  rose  steadily.  So  did  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  until  on 
December  31,  1961,  total  resources 
amounted  to  $10,768,589.72,  capital  of 
$400,000,  surplus  of  $400,000  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $66,071.67. 

On  November  29,  1962,  the  bank 
opened  a  branch  in  Sylva  in  a  mod- 
ern new  building  near  the  center  of 
town,  and  deposits  continued  to  l'ise 
so  that  on  December  31,  1964,  total 
resources  were  $16,051,950.34  with 
common  capital  of  $500,000,  surplus 
of  $600,000  and  undivided  profits  of 
$117,117.53. 

On  October  7,  1963,  the  bank 
opened  a  branch  at  Cullowhee  on  the 
campus  of  Western  Carolina  College 
(now  Western  Carolina  University). 
The  University  now  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  4,000  students 
with   a   possible   5,000  by  1969. 

On  July  30,  1966  the  bank  opened 
a  branch  at  Cashiers  in  a  small  but 
modern  new  building  made  from  na- 
tive stone  and  most  attractive. 

The  bank  continued  to  attract  de- 
posits and  on  December  31,  1966, 
total  resources  were  $22,441,136.98, 
common      capital      $500,000,      surplus 


$800,000  and  undivided  profits  $180,- 
572.86. 

Total  resources  as  of  June  30, 
1967,  were  $23,248,028.35,  common 
capital  of  $500,000,  surplus  of 
$900,000  and  undivided  profits  were 
$182,926.20. 

In  January  of  1966  Percy  B.  Fere- 
bee resigned  as  President,  but  stayed 
on  with  the  bank  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  W.  Frank  Forsyth  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  Percy  B.  Fere- 
bee. 


Shorter  Term  Loans 

During  1966  the  Citizens  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  loans  rose  to 
$11,002,987.53.  Tight  money  condi- 
tions limited  the  growth  of  loans, 
but  by  concentrating  on  shorter  term 
loans,  the  bank  was  able  to  achieve 
a  very  high  utilization  of  its  loan 
funds  and  was  able  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  its  customers. 

The  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany has  always  considered  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  and  the  good 
to  the  community  in  making  its  loans. 
It  has  always  considered  loans  for 
useful,  worth-while  purposes  and  has 
offered  a  full  range  of  loans  to  busi- 
nesses, institutions  and  professional 
men,  individual  loans  to  meet  such 
personal  or  family  needs  as  the  pur- 
(See  CITIZENS,  page  60) 
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Started  76  Years  Ago,  First  National 

Of  Catawba  Now  State's  11th  Largest 


The  history  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Catawba  County — the  11th 
largest  bank  in  North  Carolina — 
dates  back  to  June  10,  1891,  when 
a  local  group  of  progressive  business 
men  met  to  organize  a  National 
Bank  in  Hickory. 

One  month  later  a  charter  was  se- 
cured and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hickory  opened  its  doors  for  business 
on  July  15,  1891,  with  a  paid-in  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000,  subscribed  by  14 
men.  The  present  capital  stock  totals 
$1,210,000  with  resources  amounting 
to  over  $65,000,000. 

The  bank  is  owned  by  730  stock- 
holders, 72  per  cent  residing  in  Ca- 
tawba County. 

The  late  Superior  Court  Judge, 
E.  B.  Cline,  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Hickory 
some  years  ago,  ascribed  its  amazing 
growth  and  success  in  a  community 
originally  of  limited  population  and 
industry  "to  the  confidence  which  its 
management  has  ever  deserved  and 
enjoyed  among  the  local   people." 

The  fourteen  citizens  who  signed 
the  bank's  application  charter  were 
Abel  A.  Shuford,  K.  C.  Menzies,  O.  M. 
Royster,  T.  J.  Seagle,  Frank  Lough- 
ran,  Clement  Geitner,  J.  L.  Cilley, 
J.  D.  Elliott,  C.  A.  Cilley,  W.  H.  Ellis, 
E.  L.  Shuford,  C.  C.  Bost,  A.  M.  Mc- 
intosh and  G.  W.  Henry. 

The  first  officers  were  Abel  A.  Shu- 
ford, president;  O.  M.  Royster,  vice 
president;  and  K.  C.  Menzies,  cashier. 

Many  of  the  names  of  the  original 
stockholders  are  still  prominent  in 
the  progressive  life  of  the  Hickory 
community. 

Strong   and  Deep 

The  first  organization  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hickory  remained 
unbroken  for  12  years,  during  which 


period  the  foundations  of  the  institu- 
tion were  laid  strong  and  deep.  It 
passed  through  some  of  the  most 
critical  phases  and  severest  panics  of 
this  century  when  real  money  was 
almost  out  of  circulation,  and  many 
other  banks  were  issuing  script  to 
cover  customers'  checks.  "But  this 
bank  never  issued  a  piece  of  script 
— never  refused  to  cash  a  custo- 
mer's check,  and  never  suffered  the 
withdrawal  of  an  account  or  lost  a 
customer,"  recorded  the  late  Judge 
Cline. 

The  years  that  followed  depression 
and  war  brought  with  them  many 
other  challenges,  yet  the  bank  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper.  Its  lead- 
ers were  determined  that  the  bank 
would  continue  its  position  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  community,  hence,  as 
the   Piedmont  area  developed,   its  re- 


sources and  services  were  expanded 
proportionately. 

In  1902,  the  capital  of  the  bank 
was  increased  from  the  original 
$50,000  to  $75,000,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  share- 
holders. In  1907,  this  was  raised  to 
$200,000;  in  1923,  to  $300,000;  in 
1930,  to  $400,000;  in  1946,  to 
$700,000;  and  to  $1,000,000  in  1954. 
On  March  16,  1964,  a  10  per  cent 
stock  dividend  increased  the  capital 
of  the  First  National  Bank  to 
$1,100,000.  During  this  period  the 
surplus  rose  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000,  and  the  undivided  profits 
now  total  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  dividend  record  of  the  First 
National  Bank  is  one  of  which  any 
institution  might  be  proud.  A  dividend 
was  paid  the  first  year,  and  regular 
dividends  have  been  paid  every  year 
since  that  time. 

The  history  of  the  First  National 
has  been  one  of  continuing  growth 
and  expansion.  It  has  been  housed  in 
three  different  buildings.  The  Bank's 
home  from  its  establishment  until 
1915  was  a  large  brick  building  situ- 
ated on  Union  Square  in  Hickory.  In 
1915  the  bank  constructed  a  new 
structure  on  the  same  spot,  and  from 
this  second  building  served  the  com- 
munity until  1942.  To  better  house 
the  ever-expanding  financial  institu- 
tion, and  in  observance  of  its  50th 
anniversary,  the  First  National  built 
its  present  bank  building  at  39  Second 
Street,  N.  W.,  in  1941.  It  has  since 
been  extensively  remodeled  to  accom- 
date  the  most  up-to-date  banking 
methods  and  machinery. 

Merger 

In  1928,  while  it  was  still  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hickory,  the  bank 
purchased   the   assets  of  the   Consoli- 
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In  Catawba   County,  the   First  National   Bank  is  a  familiar  financial   symbol.    Pictured   left  is  a    Hickory  drive-in 
picts  its  new  data  processing  center,  and  on  the  right  the  bank's  facility    in  Maiden. 


unit.  The   center   photograph   de- 


dated  Trust  Company,  the  only  other 
commercial  bank  in  Hickory  at  that 
time. 

On  July  1,  1946,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hickory  merged  with  the 
Shuford  National  Bank  of  Newton 
and  with  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Con- 
over.  The  name  of  the  new  institution 
became  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Catawba  County.  In  1919,  the  First 
Security  Trust  Company  had  been 
formed  by  the  declaration  of  a  special 
dividend  from  the  bank  surplus  for 
that  purpose.  On  December  30,  1947, 
the  First  National  Bank  and  the  First 
Security  Trust  Company  were  con- 
solidated under  the  charter  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Catawba 
County. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Ca- 
tawba County  serves  the  people  of 
Catawba  County  with  its  now  nine 
branches  and  offices.  In  January, 
1967,  the  bank  opened  its  new  Data 
Processing  Center  which  is  fully 
operational  now  serving  customers  of 
First  National  with  the  newest  meth- 


ods and  equipment  in  the  banking 
industry.  The  main  office  is  located 
in  Hickory  with  other  offices  and 
branches  in  Newton,  Conover,  Clare- 
mont,  Maiden,  Viewmont,  Longview, 
Highland,  and  Midland.  The  Hickory 
office  is  supplemented  by  a  drive- 
around  auto  bank  located  near  the 
main  office.  Each  of  the  branches  has 
been  designed  to  serve  its  area  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  The  Data  Pro- 
cessing Center  is  located  on  Highway 
321.  There  are  155  employees  on  the 
staff. 

Five  presidents  have  served  the 
bank  during  its  75-year  history:  Abel 
A.  Shuford,  J.  D.  Elliott,  K.  C.  Men- 
zies,  John  G.  H.  Geitner,  and  R.  Wal- 
ker Geitner,  the  current  head  of  the 
financial  institution. 

Officers  serving  the  bank  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Geitner,  president,  are: 
C.  A.  Poole,  executive  vice  president; 
C.  L.  Herman,  vice  president  and 
cashier;  Donald  S.  Menzies,  T.  L.  Cil- 
ley,  H.  E.  Guigou,  vice  presidents; 
W.    K.    Chester,    Charles    M.    Snipes, 


RESOURCES 
Cash  in  Vaults,  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 

and   other  banks  

United    States    Government    Securities 
Obligations  of  State  and  Political   Subdivisions 
Other    Bonds 
Federal    Reserve    Bank    Stock 

Loans   and   Discounts  

Bank   Premises   and   Fixtures 

Customers'  Liability  on   Letters   of   Credit 

Otber     Assets 


Capital   Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided    Profits 


LIABILITIES 

$  1,210,000.00 

2,500,000.00 

976,868.95 


Reserves   for  Unearned   Discounts 

Reserves  for  Taxes 

Letters   of   Credit   Outstanding 

Bills    Payable 

Deposits 


$  12,743,745.46 

5,499,111.53 

8,456,607.90 

1,761,533.75 

111,300.00 

44,708,562.75 

977,808.16 

51,758.00 

10,434.21 

$  74,340,861,76 


4,686,868.05 

689,529.41 

71,083.19 

51,758.00 

2,020,000.00 

66,821,623.11 


Ti/r      u      ™    ,       ,  t.  $  74,340,861.76 

Member  federal  Reserve  System— Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

Directors:  George  E.  Bisanar,  O.  W.  Bolick,  P.  W.  Bumbarger,  Sr.* 
Robert  EChne,  Mrs    AH.   Crowell*,   E.   M.   Fennell,   L.   P.   Evans, 
M.   K.   Fuller,  Jr.,  J    R.   Gaither,  R.  Walker   Geitner,   C.   L.   Herman 
b.  K.  Herman,  G.  Norman  Hutton,  Ralph  W.  Hutton,  Leon   S.   Ivey, 
George  L.  Lyerly    Jr.,  D.  S.  Menzies,  C.  A.  Poole,  Sr.,  A.  Alex  Shu- 

C°  %™'n;  't  S£Uf£rdwlr-'  W-  B-  Shuford,  Charles  L    Sigmon,  Jesse 
C    Sigmon,   Sr.,  E.  E.  Whisnant,  Robert  Lee  Yount 
*  Honorary  Director 


Robert  E.  Spurrier,  and  Robert  H. 
Triplett,  assistant  vice  presidents; 
A.  E.  Locke,  assistant  cashier,  and 
J.  L.  Buff,  assistant  cashier-auditor; 
M.  K.  Fuller,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
trust  officer;  J.  Paul  Brock,  trust  offi- 
cer. James  C.  Barker  is  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  Installment  Loan 
Department;  C.  L.  Sigmon,  senior 
vice  president,  M.  H.  Smyre,  assistant 
vice  president;  Max  Sigmon,  assis- 
tant cashier  in  the  Newton  office; 
H.  L.  Whisenant,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, Conover  office;  G.  L.  Yount,  as- 
sistant cashier,  Claremont  branch; 
O.  Dwight  Rockett,  assistant  cashier, 
Conover  office;  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  as- 
sistant  cashier,   main    office;    Harvey 

(See  CATAWBA,  page  67) 


Employing  some  155  workers,  First  National 
Bank's  data  processing  center  was  opened 
in  January,  1967.  The  bank  has  nine 
branches  and  offices. 


The  bank  building  in  Newton.  In  1946  the 
First  National  merged  with  Shuford  Na- 
tional and  Citizens  of  Conover. 
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Home  Savings  andXoan 


Can  you  imagine  entering-  into  a 
business  venture  today  with  only 
$71,950  and  watching  this  meager 
investment  swell  to  assets  of  nearly 
$54   million   in   the   next  37   years? 

The  thought  is  enough  to  challenge 
the  most  vivid  imagination,  but  that, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  Home 
Savings   and    Loan   of   Durham. 

Of  course,  those  forward-thinking 
men  who  formed  Home  Building  and 
Loan  in  1920  weren't  assured  of  such 
fantastic  growth,  but  they  saw  a  need 
for  such  an  institution  and  were 
prepared   to  gamble  on   its   success. 

This  success  came  through  the 
years  in  different  forms.  Certainly 
those  original  directors  must  have 
felt  a  twinge  of  pride  when  the  firm 
loaned  $181,000  in  1922  and  paid  divi- 
dends of  $2,475  to  its  customers. 

A  drop  in  the  bucket,  perhaps,  to 
the  $1,902,614  paid  in  dividends  last 
year,  but  still  a  measurement  of  suc- 
cess back   in   the   early   twenties. 

And  certainly  this  pride  swelled 
during  the  coming  years  when  divi- 
dends paid  climbed  to  $6,000,  then 
to  $10,000,  and  into  $60,580  before 
the  turn  of  the  decade. 

That  they  could  keep  going  at  all 
during  the  depression  years  was 
enough  to  offer  added  incentive,  but 
the  firm  loaned  $70,900  in  dismal 
1932,  and  paid  dividends  of  $47,214 
.  .  .  more  than  half  the  original  as- 
sets. 

Then  there  were  other  milestones: 
reaching  the  half -million  dollar  mark 
in  loans  in  1937,  the  million-dollar 
mark  in  1941,  the  $3  million  in  1946, 
the  $5  million  in  1956,  and  the  $10 
million  in  1964  and  1965. 

The  men  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
weight  of  responsibility  was  placed, 
as  the  original  officers  and  directors 
paused  to  rest,  must  have  felt  a  sense 
of  well  being  to  see  the  firm's  divi- 
dend paid  reach  the  million-dollar 
mark,  then  $1.5  million,  and  now 
nearing   $2   million. 

All  the  success  was  not  in  money, 
though.  There  were  other  accomplish- 
ments for  which  the  firm  could  boast. 
The  Association,  which  started  out 
as  an  operation  with  only  one  full- 
time    and    one    part    time    employee, 
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grew  to  three  employees  in  1937,  then 
to   13,   and   now   37. 

These  37  employees  are  working 
in  a  network  of  offices  in  Durham, 
Chapel  Hill  and  Roxboro  .  .  .  offices 
which  also  must  be  included  in  the 
accomplishments    ledger. 

While    the    association    was    busily 


Home  Savings   and   Loan   Association 
at   that  time. 

In  1959  the  Association  expanded 
further  by  opening  a  branch  office, 
complete  with  drive-in  windows,  fur- 
ther from  the  center  of  town,  and 
rented  office  space  for  another  branch 
office  in  Chapel  Hill.  Still  another 
branch  office  was  opened  in  1960  at 
Lakewood  Shopping  Center,  and  in 
October,  1963,  the  firm  opened  an 
office    in    Roxboro. 

The  Foster  Street  Branch  was 
moved  to  Northgate  Shopping  Center 
in  1965  to  provide  better  services  to 
its   customers. 

The  first  president  of  the  associa- 
tion was  R.  L.  Baldwin,  who  served 
in  that'  capacity  until  his  death  in 
1950.  Walter  A.  Biggs  was  elected 
president  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  having  started  work  with 
the     association     on     June    20,     1927. 


Architect's  sketches  show 
the  modern  techniques  em- 
ployed in  Home  Savings' 
new  home  office  building 
in  Durham.  The  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  counting 
remarkable  growth  in  its  37- 
year  history,  operates  a  net- 
work of  offices  in  the  Dur- 
ham  area. 


financing  homes  for  others  through 
the  years,  it  was  a  long  time  acquir- 
ing one  of  its  own.  The  business  was 
started  in  an  office  on  Main  Street, 
after  which  it  relocated  in  bigger  and 
more  efficient  offices  on  four  occasions 
before,  in  1951,  the  firm  moved  into 
its  own  building  at  321  East  Chapel 
Hill  Street  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The     firm's     name     was     changed     to 


C.  T.  Council  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  1950.  At 
his  death  in  1960,  K.  U.  Bryan  and 
John  A.  Buchanan  were  elected  co- 
chairmen  of  the  board.  In  1961,  Don- 
nie  A.  Sorrell  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  still  holds  the  post. 
Today,  Biggs  still  serves  as  the 
association   president.    There  are  two 

(See  HOME  OF  DURHAM,  page  74) 
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Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


By  Paul  B.  Cone,  Cashier 


The  relatively  young  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  uses  the  formula 
of  optimism  in  a  growing  economy 
and  a  willingness  to  accept  new 
methods  in  order  to  better  serve  its 
customers. 

The  Centennial  edition  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  Evening  Telegram  re- 
ferred to  the  April  1,  1931,  opening 
of  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
as,  "While  most  cities  were  mourn- 
ing the  closing  of  banks  .  .  .  Rocky 
Mount  was  rejoicing  in  the  opening 
of  a  new  bank,  Peoples  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  which  not  only  defied 
the  financial  winds  of  the  day  but 
flew  in  the  teeth  of  superstition  as 
well,  by  opening  its  doors  on  April 
the  first.  The  several  hundred  'April 
Fools'  who  deposited  over  $56,000  in 
the  new  bank  on  its  first  day  of  busi- 
ness were  proof  positive  that  Rocky 
Mount  may  have  been  down  but  it 
was  not  out." 

The  founders  of  Peoples  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  had  great  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  area  and 
founded  Peoples  Bank  on  the  philoso- 
phy that  it  should  be  a  bank  offer- 
ing financial  assistance  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area.  The  staff  members 
on  opening  day  were  Frank  P. 
Spruill,  president;  William  W.  Shaw, 
assistant  cashier;  Paul  H.  MacRae, 
bookkeeper  and  teller;  and  Frank 
Lewis,  custodian. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Spruill  was  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  the   organization 


of  this  new  bank  and  his  depth  of 
understanding  people  was  of  extreme 
value  to  \the  bank  over  the  period  of 
his  activq  years.  He  was  always  in- 
terested in  the  character  and  indi- 
viduality of  people  and  had  a  very 
deep  feeling  for  peoples'  personal 
needs. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  SpruilPs  leadership 
indicated    the    philosophy    was    influ- 
enced the  growth  of  the  organization, 
its  employees   and  its  customers. 
"He  was  a  man  who  understood 
and    loved    his    fellowman." 
"He  was  a  powerful  friend  of  the 
little  man  in  time  of  need." 
"He  had  the   warmest   eyes   and 
expression  we  ever  saw." 
"On  matters  of  considerable  im- 
portance, one  always  knew  where 
he   stood   even   if  his   stand  was 
not  always  a  popular  one." 
"He  achieved  success  in  the  tra- 
ditional   American   way  by  hard 
work   and   conscientious   effort." 
"His   life   stands   as   a   challenge 
to  young  men  and  women  today 
who     are     wondering    what     the 
future  holds  in  store  for  them." 

Serving  Eastern  Carolina 

Mr.  Spruill  remained  the  president 
of  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
until  January  18,  1954,  when  William 
W.  Shaw  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. Under  Shaw's  leadership  the 
bank   has   continued   its   success.   The 


philosophy  of  the  founders  is  deep 
rooted  in  Mr.  Shaw  because  he  has 
been  with  the  bank  since  its  incep- 
tion. To  help  people  when  they  need 
financial  assistance  is  paramount 
with  him.  His  interest  in  promotion 
of  thrift  and  savings  is  a  by-word 
in  the  organization.  His  keen  and 
unselfish  leadership  in  business  and 
civic  affairs  is  widely  recognized. 
William  Shaw's  skills  have  helped  the 
bank  grow  from  its  modest  begin- 
ning of  $125,000  in  capital  to  the 
present  organization  with  total  re- 
sources of  $75,000,000  and  250  em- 
ployees serving  14  cities  in  eastern 
North   Carolina. 

Youthful  and  energetic  William  H. 
Stanley,  elected  President  in  Janu- 
ary, is  proud  of  the  bank's  "team- 
work" approach  to  operations  and 
administration.  He  guides  a  young, 
aggressive  group  who  are  cost  con- 
scious, profit-oriented  and  customer 
concerned.  In  striving  to  achieve  the 
highest  return  on  capital  investments 
consistent  with  prudent  banking 
practices,  he  insists  on  serving  ail 
people  with  promptness,  accuracy  and 
above  all,  with  friendliness. 

The  confidence  in  the  people  of  the 
community  and  faith  in  the  future 
that  was  exemplified  by  the  founders 
of  the  bank  have  been  realized 
through  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
services  and  resources.  The  growth 
of  the  bank  can  be  best  shown  with 
these  dates  and  figures: 
December  31,  1935  $     2,869,000 

December  31,  1940  3,024,000 

December  31,  1945  13,860,000 

December  31,  1950  16,638,000 

December  31,  1955  21,498,000 

December  31,  1960  40,553,000 

December  31,  1965  63,206,000 

June  30,  1967  66,665,000 

Growth  In  All  Departments 

Resources  of  the  bank  on  June  30, 
1967,  were  $74,960,000,  capital  ac- 
counts were  $6,058,000  and  reserves 
were  $1,738,000.  The  assets  of  the 
Trust  Department  have  increased 
steadily    through    the    years    and    on 
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Ben  Allen,  Forestry  Service  Officer  with 
pines.  The  Bank's  forestry  management 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  full  time  employee. 

June  30,  1967,  reached  a  new  high  of 
$30,000,000.  Number  of  accounts  in 
various  trusts  and  agency  accounts 
including  those  in  the  common  trust 
fund  totaled  769  on  June  30,  1967. 

Additional  indicators  of  the  bank's 
growth  are  shown  by  year  end  re- 
sults for  the  past  five  years:  (in 
millions) 

1962     1963       1964     1965      1966 
Deposits 

49,677  53,833  60,405  63,206  70,577 
Loans 

25,495  28,902  32,390  37,759  42,835 
Capital 

4,223     4,353     5,174     5,355     5,887 
Reserves 

1,129     1,321     1,647     1,783     2,200 

The  bank  offers  a  complete  and  full 
line  of  banking  services  in  the  com- 
munities it  serves  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina.  These  services  range 
from  the  usual  banking  services  of 
checking  accounts,  loans,  etc.,  to 
rather  unusual  services  such  as  com- 
plete farm  management  services  with 
a  full  time  forester.  Optimism  in  the 
old  and  basic  forest  and  forest  prod- 
ucts industries  and  willingness  of 
Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company  to 
innovate  in  meeting  customers'  needs 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  rela- 
tively new  service  offered  by  banks,  a 
forestry  department. 

Bankers   In   The  Forest 

Available  information  indicates 
that  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina, 
is  the  first  bank  in  the  nation  to 
establish  a  forest  department.  The 
hank  has  provided  a  farm  manage- 
ment service  for  years.  In  1966  it 
managed  44  farms  with  a  combined 
acreage  of  21,600  total  acres  and 
approximately  12,900  acres  of  forest 
land.  These  farms,  conservatively 
valued  at  over  $2.5  million,  produced 
gross  sales  in  excess  of  $750,000  in 
1966. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  con- 
tact by  its  widespread  farm  manage- 
ment operation,  management  deter- 
mined    that     a     forest     management 
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ii   is  unique  in  North  Carolina  and 


service  was  needed  within  its  trade 
area.  Not  only  was  professional  ad- 
vice needed  on  forest  lands  under 
bank  control,  but  many  customers  re- 
quested such  a  service.  No  surveys 
were  taken  and  no  cost  studies  were 
performed  prior  to  initiating  the 
services.  Simply,  management  con- 
sidered the  need  apparent  and  be- 
lieved this  a  function  in  which  the 
bank  could  serve  the  community. 
Thus  on  August  1,  1961,  Ben  Allen 
became  the  first  professional  forester 
to  become  a  full-time  employee  of  a 
bank  as  a  Forest  Service   Officer. 

From  the  beginning  this  depart- 
ment was  established  as  a  community 
service,  not  necessarily  for  its  profit- 
making  potential.  The  rates  applied 
are  very  reasonable.  The  service  is 
made  available  to  customer  and  non- 
customer,  large  or  small,  on  a  fee 
producing  or  free  advice  basis.  About 
43  percent  of  the  time  of  the  forestry 
department  is  involved  in  fee  work, 
22  percent  in  free  work  and  the  re- 
maining 35  percent  on  trust  account 
timber  tracts  and  miscellaneous  work 
for  the  bank's  commercial  depart- 
ment. Free  work  or  public  relations 
includes  at-the-site  advice  to  land- 
owners on  problems  concerning  their 
woodlands  or  procedure  for  selling 
woodland  products.  Consulting  work 
is  charged  on  a  per  day  basis  for 
cruising  timber  and  pulpwood,  mark- 
ing timber  and  pulpwood,  and  making 
woodland  management  plans  and 
mapwork.  Selling  timber  and  pulp- 
wood for  a  customer  is  computed  by 
a  commission  on  the  sale  price. 

The  bank's  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  its  forestry  department  is 
summed  up  by  its  president,  W.  W. 
Shaw,  in  speaking  of  Ben  Allen,  the 
bank's  forester:  "If  he  never  turns 
another  commission,  he  is  worth  his 
expenses  in  public  relations  value  and 
area   development." 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  Peo- 
ples Banks  and  Trust  Company,  to 
look  with  optimism  into  the  future 
and  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  needs 
of  growing  communities  within  a 
growing  economy.  As  the  future  un- 
folds with  its  many  expected  changes, 
the  bank  will  meet  the  challenges. 


SUPERVISORS  LEAVE 
COMMISSION  AFTER 
LONG  STATE  SERVICE 


Henry  G.  Parker,  Raymond  P.  Um- 
stead  and  Phillip  B.  Pollock,  who 
together  have  accumulated  about  85 
years  service  with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  retired 
December  31. 

Parker,  60,  is  an  Area  Supervisor 
based  in  Asheville  at  the  local  ESC 
office  where  he  is  in  charge  of  eight 
western  local  State  Employment  Of- 
fices. He  joined  the  ESC  in  1937  as  an 
interviewer  and  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Morganton  Office  in  1940. 
His  promotion  to  Area  Supervisor 
came  in  1945. 

Another  Area  Supervisor,  Phil  Pol- 
lock, started  his  career  with  the  ESC 
in  1938  as  a  claims  examiner.  A 
graduate  of  UNC  in  1921  and  holder 
of  a  masters  degree,  Pollock  taught 
school  before  joining  the  State.  With 
the  ESC  he  was  promoted  to  a  per- 
sonnel training  supervisor  in  1940 
and  Area  Supervisor  in  1945.  Pol- 
lock is  68.  He  directs  the  operation  of 
10  eastern  county  ESC  offices. 

Raymond  Umstead  is  Supervisor  of 
the  ESC  Farm  Placement  Division,  a 
post  he  has  held  for  approximately  15 
years.  Umstead,  64,  came  to  work 
with  the  State  after  teaching  school 
a  fews  years  after  graduating  from 
UNC  in  1933.  His  first  assignment 
with  the  Commission  was  at  Hender- 
son where  he  was  a  farm  placement 
interviewer.  Subsequently  he  super- 
vised the  rural  industries  section  of 
the  ESC  and  currently  is  in  charge 
of  all  farm  placement  activities  with 
the  State. 

All  three  supervisors  worked  for 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  was  con- 
verted to  the  federal  man  power 
agency. 
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The  Charlotte  Branch,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond 

In  The  Public  Interest..." 


By  Stuart  P.  Fishburne 


Located  in  downtown  Charlotte  is 
the  Charlotte  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond.  The 
Charlotte  Branch  is  important  to  the 
city  as  a  financial  center,  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  banking  structure  of  the 
Western  Carolinas  and  it  is  one  of 
the  36  offices  of  our  nation's  central 
bank,  The  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  System  is  made  up  of  several 
important  components:  The  Board  of 
Governors,  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  their  24  branches,  The 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
the  6000  member  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country.  The  structure 
of  the  System  was  designed  to  com- 
bine both  public  and  private  partici- 
pation in  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  objectives. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the 
nation's  principal  monetary  authority, 
and  its  primary  objectives  are  to  fos- 
ter a  growing  economy  with  high 
levels  of  employment,  to  provide  for 
stability  of  the  price  level  in  the 
domestic  economy  and  to  promote  a 
sound  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. While  the  System's  policies 
cannot  assure  the  attainment  of  its 
objectives,  there  being  many  other 
factors  that  play  important  roles, 
these  objectives  are  the  determining 
factors  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's policy  actions,  actions  which 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  effect  on  all 
business  activities  as  well  as  every  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  implementing  its 
policy  objectives,  the  System  per- 
forms a  number  of  service  functions 
for  the  commercial  banks,  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  public. 
Among  these  services  are  collecting 
checks  through  the  System's  nation- 
wide collection  network,  issuing  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes  which  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  the  currency  in 
circulation,  supplying  currency  and 
coin  to  banks  and  through  these  local 
banks  to  the  public,  transferring 
funds  throughout  the  nation  by  wire, 
maintaining  the  Reserve  Account  for 
each  of  the  member  banks  and  acting 
as  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  United 
States  Treasury.  As  fiscal  agent  the 
Reserve   Banks   carry  the   Treasury's 


principal  checking  accounts  and 
handle  the  issuance  and  redemption 
of  United  States  Government  securi- 
ties. 

Serves  Particular  Region 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  also 
has  supervisory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  all  its  member  banks.  In  this 
capacity  the  System  strives  to  assure 
a  strong,  adequate  and  responsive 
banking  System.  Among  the  System's 
many  supervisory  responsibilities  are 
the  field  examination  of  all  State 
member  banks  and  the  review  of  op- 
erations of  all  member  banks. 

To  carry  out  its  objectives  and 
functions  in  an  area  as  large  and  di- 
verse as  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  1914  envisioned  a  system  of  re- 
gional Reserve  Banks  coordinated  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  Washing- 
ton. Thus  the  individual  Reserve 
Bank,  while  part  of  a  nationwide 
system,  serves  the  banking  and  finan- 
cial needs  of  its  particular  region 
and  gives  representation  to  the  views 
and  needs  of  its  area  in  matters  of 
national  monetary  policy. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Districts,  each  served  by 
a  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  To  better 
serve  these  Districts,  a  number  of 
the  Reserve  Banks  have  established 
branches  and  assigned  to  them  a  por- 
tion  of  the   District  territory. 

North  Carolina,  along  with  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia make  up  the  Fifth  Federal  Re- 
serve District.  The  Head  Office  is  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  branch 
offices  are  located  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
The  Charlotte  Branch  serves  the  50 
western  counties  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  21  western  counties  of  South 
Carolina,  the  remainder  of  both 
states  being  assigned  to  the  Richmond 
office. 

The  Charlotte  Branch  has  a  Board 
of  Directors  made  up  of  seven  men 
who  are  leaders  in  their  communities 
and    who    bring    to    the    Branch    the 


Shipments  of  currency  from  member  banks 
are  checked  by  experienced  tellers.  All 
deposits  are  verified  individually  by  each 
teller  to  assure  accuracy. 


benefit  of  good  judgment  of  tested 
experience.  Four  of  the  Directors  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond, and  three  are  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  Washington. 
Directors  are  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term  and  may  be  reappointed 
for  one  additional  term.  Serving  as 
Directors  of  the  Charlotte  Branch  for 
the  year  1967  are  the  following: 

James  A.  Morris — Chairman 
Vice  President, 

Division  of  Advanced  Studies  &  Re- 
search, 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Wallace  W.  Brawley, 

President, 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

C.  Clifford  Cameron, 
Chairman  and  President, 
First  Union  National  Bank, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

J.  Willis  Cantey, 

President, 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank, 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

John  L.  Fraley, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corp., 
Cherryville,   North  Carolina. 

William  B.  McGuire, 

President, 

Duke  Power  Company, 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

G.  Harold  Myrick, 

President, 

First  National  Bank, 

Lincolnton,   North   Carolina. 
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Members  of  the  protective  division  practice 
small  arms  fire,  part  of  a  continuing 
guard-training    program. 


Distributes  Currency 

With  a  staff  of  241  persons,  the 
Charlotte  Branch  has  an  annual  pay- 
roll exceeding  one  million  dollars. 
Thirty-five  of  these  employees  devote 
their  full  time  to  receiving,  counting, 
storing  and  shipping  currency  and 
coin  to  the  commercial  banks.  During 
1966  over  80  million  pieces  of  paper 
currency  were  sorted  and  counted. 
During  this  process,  worn,  dirty  and 
mutilated  currency  is  taken  out  of 
circulation  and,  under  rigid  security 
precautions,  burned  in  the  Bank's 
specially  designed  currency  incinera- 
tor. Each  week  approximately 
$5,000,000  in  currency  is  burned  and 
replaced  with  new  currency.  The 
Charlotte  Branch  also  counted  248 
million  coins,  an  average  of  about 
one  million  each  working  day  during 
1966. 

In  meeting  the  currency  and  coin 
needs  of  the  commercial  banks,  $552,- 
000,000  in  currency  and  $28,000,000 
in  coin  was  shipped  during  the  past 
year.  The  commercial  banks  returned 


to  the  Charlotte  Branch  $514,000,000 
in  currency  and  $23,000,000  in  coin 
during  this  same  period.  Since  money 
is  shipped  and  received  daily,  an  aver- 
age of  $4,000,000  a  day  is  processed 
in  th^  Branch's  Money  Department. 

As  a  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  nationwide  check  collection 
system,  the  Charlotte  Branch  pro- 
cessed 82  million  commercial  checks 
during  1966.  In  addition,  13  million 
government  checks  and  postal  money 
orders  were  handled  for  the  United 
States   Treasury. 

As  a  part  of  the  System's  continu- 
ing efforts  to  process  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  checks,  the  Charlotte 
Branch  has  two  high-speed  electronic 
computers,  each  capable  of  reading, 
sorting  and  listing  1500  checks  a 
minute.  Over  97  per  cent  of  the 
checks  now  in  use  have  imprinted 
across  the  lower  edge  the  identifying 
number  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
check  is  drawn.  The  use  of  these 
special  magnetic  ink  characters  on 
the  check  enable  the  computer  to  read 
the  check,  list  the  amount  and  sort  it 
to  the  proper  bank  file  without  being 
touched  by  hand.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  encourage  business  firms 
and  individuals  to  refrain  from  using 
checks  not  encoded  in  magnetic  ink. 

To  further  speed  up  and  improve 
the  check  collection  procedure,  the 
Charlotte  Branch  now  uses  a  private 
carrier  to  deliver  checks  daily  to 
practically  all  of  the  par  banks  in  its 
territory.  Checks  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  dispatched  by  air  ex- 
press. 

The  check  collection  operation  is 
the  largest  operation  at  the  Charlotte 
Branch.  Seventy-two  full-time  and 
ten  part-time  employees  are  necessary 
to  open  the  mail  and  prepare  the 
checks  for  processing  to  operate  the 
high-speed  electronic  computers,  to 
keep  the  accounting  records  and 
finally  to  prepare  the  outgoing  ship- 
ments of  checks  to  the  bank. 

The  Accounting  and  Data  Process- 
ing Department  requires  the  services 
of    25     employees     to    maintain    the 


Branch's  accounting  records  and  to 
account  for  the  almost  3000  transac- 
tions each  day  with  the  commercial 
banks.  In  addition  to  bookkeepers  and 
clerks,  the  skills  of  key  punch  opera- 
tors, computer  operators  and  pro- 
grammers are  necessary  to  keep  this 
department   operating. 

The  Charlotte  Branch  has  a  com- 
plement of  trained  guards  who  pro- 
tect the  premises.  Also  there  are 
maintenance  personnel  who  keep  the 
equipment  running,  the  building  in 
good  repair  and  perform  the  house- 
keeping for  the  78,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the  building. 

Changing  times  demand  flexibility 
within  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
meet  and  cope  with  new  and  different 
situations  as  our  nation  moves 
ahead.  Since  its  establishment  in 
December,  1927,  14  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  the  Charlotte  Branch  has  grown 
not  only  in  size  but  also  in  its  effects 
upon  the  area  it  serves. 

The  Charlotte  Branch  continually 
seeks  better  methods  and  procedures 
to  improve  its  services.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  through  a  system  of 
joint  committees,  make  even  broader 
studies  in  an  effort  to  better  carry 
out  the  System's  services  and  meet 
its  responsibilities. 
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The  brass  front  doors  of  the  Charlotte 
branch  are  familiar  to  Mecklenburg  County 
businessmen,    students    and    bankers. 


Old  money  is  destroyed  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (left).  Using  mechanical  counting  devices,  a  coin  counter  counts  approximately  300,000 
pieces  a  day  (center),  and  a  high  speed  computer  processes  checks  at  the  rate  of  1500  a  minute.  Skilled  technicians  keeps  check  collection 
running  on  schedule. 
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First  Union  National  Bank 


OF    NORTH    CAROLINA    /  CHARLOTTE,  N.   C. 


By  J.  L.  Carter 
Assistant  Vice  President 


To  those  to  whom  the  word  "bank- 
er" prompts  a  mental  image  of  a 
stuffy  old  codger  wearing  a  green  eye 
shade  and  shirt  sleeve  garters,  sitting 
at  a  desk  balancing  the  general 
ledger,  waiting  for  depositors  to  walk 
in,  turning  down  loan  requests,  and 
being  successfully  unapproachable — 
look  again!  Banking  has  changed. 
The  eye  shades,  garters,  and  old  atti- 
tudes have  been  traded  for  enthusi- 
asm, aggressiveness,  and  imagination 
combined  with  knowledge  to  produce 
better  service  for  customers  and  more 
profits  for  stockholders.  The  results 
of  the  change  are  obvious.  Banks  are 
generally  larger,  more  efficient  or- 
ganizations offering  services  that 
twenty  years  ago  were  unheard  of  in 
banking.  Banks  are  generally  staffed 
by  younger,  more  aggressive,  sales- 
minded  personnel  who  look  for  ways 
to  say  "yes"  instead  of  trying  to 
justify   a   predetermined   "no." 

Obviously,  not  all  banks  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  change,  but  most 
have  and  no  unusual  insight  is  need- 
ed to  distinguish  the  movers  from  the 
laggards. 

Perhaps  no  state  has  more  vividly 
seen  the  change  in  banking  than 
North  Carolina.  Total  resources  of 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  in 
North  Carolina  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years  from  a 
level  of  $1.5  billion  in  *1957  to  $3.5 
billion  at  the  end  of  1966. 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North 
Carolina  has  assumed  a  position  in 
the  forefront  of  these  changes.  At 
the  end  of  1957,  First  Union  National 
had  total  resources  of  $74  million 
representing  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  resources  of  North  Carolina 
member  banks.  First  Union  National's 
total  resources  at  1966  year  end 
amounted  to  $663,393,000,  and  repre- 
sented almost  20  percent  of  the  state's 
total.  From  1957  to  the  present,  First 
Union  has  grown  from  a  "one  city 
bank"  with  seven  branches  in  Char- 
lotte to  a  statewide  banking  system 
having  96  offices  in  44  North  Caro- 
lina communities. 

New  Name 

In  1908  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  Charlotte  was  chartered  and  by 
the  end  of  that  year  deposits  amount- 
ed   to    $200,000.    The    next    50    years 


was  a  period  of  steady  but  gradual 
growth  for  the  bank.  In  1958  the  $74 
million  Union  National  Bank  merged 
with  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  in  Asheville  creating 
an  institution  with  deposits  of  more 
than  $106  million  with  offices  in  seven 
North  Carolina  cities.  In  was  also  in 
1958  that  the  decision  was  made  to 
adopt  the  present  name  of  FIRST 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  During  the 
last  ten  years  First  Union  National's 
resources  have  increased  tenfold  and 
the  bank  now  serves  more  North 
Carolina  communities  than  any  other 
bank. 

There  are  no  secrets  behind  First 
Union  National's  success.  The  success 
is  simply  the  result  of  competent 
leadership  possessing  the  foresight  to 
anticipate  and  respond  to  the  needs 
of  growing  North  Carolina.  Since 
the  initial  merger,  13  more  banks 
have  joined  First  Union  National's 
system  bringing  in  total  deposits  of 
approximately  $188  million.  The  last 
bank  to  join  First  Union  National 
was  the  Scottish  Bank  in  1963  and 
since  that  year  deposits  have  in- 
creased by  over  $215  million  without 
the  benefit  of  mergers.  At  present, 
mergers  are  pending  with  three  other 
North  Carolina  banks:  The  Bank  of 
Wendell,  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  of 
Southern  Pines,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Alamance  in  Graham.  These 
three  banks  represent  total  deposits 
of  approximately  $30  million. 

First  Union  National  is  the  76th 
largest  bank  in  the  United  States; 
however,  its  association  among  the 
large  banks  is  recent.  As  a  statewide 
banking  system,  it  is  only  ten  years 
old,  and  it  is  staffed  by  officers  whose 
average  age  is  41  years.  The  average 
age  of  the  bank's  senior  management 
is  46  years.  Typical  of  youth,  the 
bank  possesses  the  qualities  of  pro- 
gressiveness,  energy,  and  creativity; 
constantly  looking  for  better  ways  to 
provide  existing  services  and  to  inno- 
vate new  ones. 

First  Union  National's  Chairman 
and  President,  C.  C.  Cameron,  joined 
the  bank  in  1964  when  an  association 
was  established  with  the  Cameron- 
Brown  Mortgage  Company  of  which 
he  was  President.  Cameron,  a  native 
of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  who  is  47, 
is  a  graduate  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
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versity.  He  is  a  Past  President  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America  and  active  on  the  boards  of 
major  companies  and  civic  and  chari- 
table organizations. 

Other  members  of  the  top  manage- 
ment team  are  First  Executive  Vice 
Presidents,  C.  C.  Hope,  Jr.,  47,  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and 
Harvard,  and  W.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  46, 
who  is  the  Chief  Loan  &  Investment 
Officer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Careers   Unlimited 

First  Union  National  has  a  very 
active  recruiting  program.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  180  trainees  hired 
during  the  last  three  years  had  grad- 
uate degrees.  Evidence  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  attrition  under  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  only  10%  of 
the  men  who  have  completed  this 
program  have  failed  to  remain  with 
the  bank. 

The  types  of  careers  available  in 
banking  are  virtually  unlimited.  Since 
the  banking  profession  has  become  so 
highly  specialized,  young  men  or 
women  can  find  bright  futures  in 
banking  whether  they  are  interested 
in  sales,  commercial  lending,  account- 
ing, data  pi'ocessing,  charge  plan 
banking,  or  any  of  at  least  a  dozen 
other  different  areas.  A  significant 
condition  in  the  banking  industry  is 
the  emphasis  placed  on  hiring  high 
school  graduates.  Until  recently  con- 
sideration of  trainees  for  manage- 
ment positions  was  usually  limited  to 
college  graduates.  This  is  no  longer 
the  situation.  A  factor  in  this  change 
is  the  shortage  of  college  graduates  in 
relation  to  increasing  requirements 
for  management  personnel.  Probably 
of  more  influence  has  been  the  reali- 
zation by  bank  management  that 
young  high  school  graduates  can  be 
trained  to  fill  many  responsible  posi- 
tions. Certainly,  the  utilization  of  in- 
bank  training  programs  has  influ- 
enced this  thinking  greatly,  as  well 
as  the  availability  of  excellent  indus- 
try sponsored  schools. 
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The  day  when  an  applicant  was 
employed  and  placed  directly  into  a 
position  with  no  training  before  or 
after  the  assignment  is  over.  Most 
new  employees  are  placed  into  some 
type  of  training  program  immediately 
upon  employment. 

Practically  all  areas  of  the  bank 
are  affected  by  these  training  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  most  exciting  areas 
of  training  found  in  banking  today 
involves  the  college  graduate  who  has 
been  employed  directly  from  the  col- 
lege campus  and  after  less  than  30 
days  of  classroom  training  in  the 
bank  is  placed  directly  into  a  position 
of  responsibility.  Of  course,  the 
training  continues  while  he  is  on  the 
job  through  workshops,  seminars, 
conferences,  lectures,  group  and  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  certainly  from 
his  on  the  job  experience.  However, 
the  trainee  using  the  knowledge 
gained  by  on-job  training  becomes 
productive  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
old  type  training  situations  consist- 
ing primarily  of  classroom  lectures 
and  the  boring  task  of  watching  some- 
one else  work. 

Another  area  of  banking  that  has 
changed  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  increased  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  female  employees. 
Female  employees  find  fewer  closed 
doors  than  in  the  past.  Until  recent 
years,  banking  careers  for  women 
were  virtually  limited  to  tellers,  sec- 
retaries or  bookkeepers.  Today  posi- 
tions in  sales,  research,  operations, 
advertising,     and     general     manage- 


ment are  available  to  women  who 
meet  the  job   requirements. 

Advanced  degree  holders  find  many 
opportunities  available.  Due  to  in- 
creasing specialization  in  banking, 
the  advanced  degree  is  especially  at- 
tractive for  staffing  a  number  of  bank 
functions.  Advanced  degrees  par- 
ticularly desirable  in  banking  include 
law,  business,  accounting,  mathema- 
tics, and  marketing. 

Cleveland  D.  Whatley  is  a  Senior 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Department.  He  is  44  years 
old  and  is  a  graduate  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Business  Development 

Recognizing  the  intensity  of  com- 
petition among  banks  for  the  busi- 
ness of  individuals,  industries,  gov- 
ernment, and  commerce,  First  Union 
National  has  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  its  business  development  efforts 
through  the  creation  of  the  Business 
Development   Division. 

This  Division  embraces  the  activi- 
ties of  several  departments  all  of 
which  are  oriented  toward  actually 
bringing  in  business  or  in  creating 
the  new  services  which  will  attract 
even  further  business  in  the  future. 
These  activities  include  the  National 
Department,  which  solicits  the  cor- 
porate business  from  large  national 
firms  throughout  the  nation.  Similar- 
ly, the  Correspondent  Bank  Depart- 
ment provides  services  in  an  effort  to 
generate  balances  from  other  banks 
using  First  Union  National  as  their 
correspondent.  In  this  area,  First 
Union  National  assumes  the  role  of 
a  banker's  bank.  The  deposit  poten- 
tials for  both  the  National  Depart- 
ment and  the  Correspondent  Bank 
Department  are  extremely  large  and 
involve  furnishing  a  wide  array  of 
complex  services  in  exchange  for  ac- 
count balances  which  are  normally 
sizeable. 

The  Advertising  Department  is  also 
a  part  of  the  Business  Development 
Division  and  is  involved  with  the 
Advertising  Agency  in  budgeting, 
planning,  conceiving,  and  creating  the 
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The  architect's  drawing  of  the  new  First 
Union  National  Bank  building  in  Raleigh. 
The  bank  today  has  over  90  offices. 


advertising  program  for  the  entire 
statewide  operation.  Recently,  the 
advertising  has  been  expanded  on  a 
national  basis  in  order  to  reflect  the 
growing  involvement  of  the  institu- 
tion in  these  markets.  In  1967  the 
Bank  was  the  recipient  of  a  first 
place  award  in  its  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  the  Annual  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  Advertising  Department 
won  a  national  merit  award  among 
nationwide   competition. 

Another  segment  of  the  Division  is 
the  Research  Department  which  has 
been  established  to  provide  the  raw 
material  upon  which  management 
may  reach  key  decisions.  Certain  of 
the  areas  where  this  research  is  im- 
portant include  market  research,  new 
services  research,  new  branch  loca- 
tions, as  well  as  the  complex  array  of 
developments  in  systems,  manage- 
ment, and  operational  techniques  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  a 
large   organization. 

Studies  have  been  undertaken 
which  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  additional  functions  within  the 
Division  and  these  are  geared  to  re- 
spond to  particular  market  oppor- 
tunities which  are  being  identified 
and   recognized. 

The  personnel  requirements  in  this 
Division  principally  involve  the  need 
for  aggressive  salesmen  who  are 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent 
bankers  and  possess  creative  inclina- 
tions so  essential  in  keeping  abreast 
of  the  rapid  changes  in  banking  to- 
gether with  the  healthy  competition 
which   prevails. 

This  Division  is  headed  by  Martin 
C.  Miler,  Senior  Vice  President,  age 
32,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  and  the  Whar- 


ton School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.  Hughes,  age  40,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Stonier  Graduate  School 
of  Banking,  Rutgers  University,  and 
past  President  of  the  Charge  Account 
Bankers  Association,  is  Senior  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  the  Charge 
Plan  activities  of  the  Bank. 

Charge    Account    Banking 

The  basic  mechanics  of  charge  ac- 
count banking  provide  the  consumer 
with  the  convenience  of  many  shop- 
ping outlets  and  the  rendering  of  one 
monthly  statement  combining  all 
purchases  made  at  participating 
charge   plan  members. 

It  also  relieves  the  small  to  medium 
size  merchant  of  the  burdens  of  in- 
dividual credit  extension  and  ex- 
penses. Any  cardholder  is  instantly 
recognized  by  participating  merchants 
as  one  with  good  credit  standing. 
Instead  of  paying  cash,  the  cardhold- 
er merely  presents  the  plastic  card 
and  the  merchant  turns  the  resulting 
charge  slip  in  to  the  sponsoring  bank. 
After  deducting  a  small  service  fee 
or  discount,  the  bank  deposits  the 
balance  into  the  merchant's  checking 
account,  in  effect,  paying  the  mer- 
chant daily  in  cash  for  any  business 
generated  by  the  bank's  many  card- 
holders. 

From  its  early  phase,  with  relative- 
ly few  banks  offering  this  service, 
charge  account  banking  quickly  gain- 
ed national  acceptance.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  late  1950's  that  this 
industry  began  a  major  expansion. 

First  Union  National  Bank  Charge 
Plan  began  operation  on  July  1,  1959, 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with 
an  initial  membership  of  80  mer- 
chants and  27,000  cardholders. 

64  Communities 

As  North  Carolina  prospered  in 
the  early  1960's,  First  Union  Charge 
Plan  also  grew  steadily.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  over  2,500  mem- 
ber merchants  in  64  North  Carolina 
communities  offering  Charge  Plan  to 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million  card- 
holders. From  a  service  geared  pri- 
marily to  the  day  to  day  soft  goods 
needs  of  the  average  household,  the 
charge  account  banking  industry  has 
increased  its  line  of  service  to  include 
all  types  of  consumer  goods,  profes- 
sional services  and  travel  and  busi- 
ness related  purchases. 

The  growth  pattern  of  First  Union 
Charge  Plan  closely  parallels  that  of 
the  charge  account  banking  industry. 
From  an  initial  few  banks,  the  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  a  present  num- 
ber exceeding  1,500  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  recent 
growth  has  been  in  the  past  two  years 
when  the  industry  nearly  quadrupled 
both  in  participating  banks  and  card 
carrying  customers. 


Large   Personnel   Demand 

As  in  any  industry  which  experi- 
ences accelerated  growth,  the  charge 
account  banking  industry  has  created 
a  large  demand  for  personnel.  The 
relative  newness  of  the  industry  per- 
mits inexperienced,  but  aggressive  in- 
dividuals to  grow  with  their  careers. 
As  the  sheer  quantitative  aspects  of 
personnel  requirements  increase,  the 
increasing  sophistication  of  all  re- 
lated job  functions  also  places  a  pre- 
mium on  qualitative  performances. 
While  primarily  concerned  with  the 
exact  on-time  rendering  of  monthly 
statements  to  its  customers,  the  entire 
scope  of  charge  account  banking  is 
far  beyond  mere  record  keeping. 
Equally,  if  not  more  important  in  the 
light  of  increased  competition,  is  the 
need  for  personnel  combining  basic 
business  acumen  with  the  ability  to 
represent  Charge  Plan  in  personal 
contacts  with  customers  and  member 
merchants. 

At  First  Union  National,  our 
Charge  Plan  Department  draws  upon 
several  sources  for  its  personnel  re- 
quirements. Participating  with  the 
Bank's  executive  training  division, 
Charge  Plan  can  utilize  a  key  source 
for  managerial  candidates.  Because 
of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of 
Charge  Plan,  this  division  conducts 
its  own  training  program  which  ex- 
poses a  prospective  manager  to  six 
to  nine  months  of  intensified  on-the- 
job  training  before  assignment. 

Another  highly  regarded  source  of 
young  people  is  a  program  of  Distri- 
butive Education  in  association  with 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  sys- 
tem. Through  this  plan,  on  a  part 
time  basis,  students  are  exposed  to 
the  ever  increasing  responsibilities 
and  realities  of  the  business  world.  It 


President  C.  C.  Cameron  examine  a  model 
of  First  Union  National's  proposed  tower 
headquarters    building    in    Charlotte. 
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has  been  our  happy  duty  to  assign 
many  of  our  Distributive  Education 
students  to  full-time  stenographic 
and  clerical  duties  following  their 
graduation   from  high   school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  list  all  of 
the  possible  benefits  offered  by  a 
position  in  charge  account  banking, 
but  regardless  of  the  job  or  the  loca- 
tion, certain  distinct  opportunities 
from  an  occupational  standpoint  are 
obvious.  In  summary,  they  are  (1) 
the  change  to  participate  in  a  rapid- 
ly growing  area  of  American  busi- 
ness, (2)  the  knowledge  derived  from 
a  close  association  with  fellow  em- 
ployees, merchants  and  customers, 
(3)  the  numerous  fringe  benefits  of- 
fered by  all  banks  today  to  its  em- 
ployees, and  (4)  the  exposure  to 
and  ultimate  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  intelligent  use  of  credit  stands 
today  as  a  bulwark  of  our  vital  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  is  an  invaluable 
personal  asset. 

Computer  Services 

Theodore  K.  Keith  is  Senior  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  the  Opera- 
tions Division.  He  is  39  years  old 
and  a  graduate  of  M.  I.  T.  and  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  Operations  Division  of  the 
Bank  is  continuing  its  expansion  pro- 
gram of  automation  which  was  begun 
several  years  ago.  In  April,  1967, 
the  Division  and  all  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  it  moved  into  an  Opera- 
tions Center  located  in  Charlotte. 
Functions  in  the  Operations  Center 
include  data  processing,  city  office 
services,  computer  services  for  cus- 
tomers, and  divisional  administrative 
personnel. 

Data  Processing  is  currently  oper- 
ating two  GE  225  computer  systems 
on  a  continuous  24  hours  basis.  Ac- 
counting is  performed  for  such 
applications  as  demand  deposits,  in- 
stallment loans,  time  deposits,  savings 
bonds,  check  transit  commercial  loans, 
personal  trust,  corporate  trust,  pay- 
roll, as  well  as  a  number  of  others. 
All  offices  in  the  First  Union  National 
system  are  utilizing  the  computer  for 
some  of  the  above  services.  Certain 
functions,  such  as  demand  deposit 
accounting,  are  currently  being  per- 
formed for  only  those  offices  within 
100  miles  of  the  Operations  Center. 
To  complement  the  GE  equipment, 
two  IBM  model  360  systems  are  on 
order.  A  model  30  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  in  September,  1967,  followed 
by  a  model  40  in  December,  1967. 
This  latter  piece  of  equipment  will 
utilize  disks  which  will  permit  direct 
access  to  information  on  file  from  a 
remote  terminal.  One  of  the  first  uses 
of  this  capability  will  be  setting  up 
teller   inquiry   stations   for   determin- 


ing the  status  of  any  given  account 
as  desired. 

Future  plans  for  the  data  pro- 
cessing function  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  computer  operations  cen- 
ters in  both  Raleigh  and  Asheville. 
While  regional  processing  of  work 
will  be  done  at  each  of  these  loca- 
tions, it  is  anticipated  that  computer- 
to-computer  communications  will  also 
be  established  from  these  points  to 
the  Operations  Center  in  Charlotte. 
This  use  of  tele-communications  will 
permit  the  collection  of  data  on  a 
regional  basis  with  rapid  transmis- 
sion to  the  central  point  for  complete 
processing. 

The  City  Office  Services  Depart- 
ment works  closely  with  the  Data 
Processing  Department  in  implement- 
ing new  automated  procedures.  At  the 
same  time,  personnel  in  this  function 
are  designing  and  installing  new 
banking  operation  procedures  and 
techniques  which  are  not  a  direct 
part  of  automation.  An  example  of 
this  is  a  new  teller  operating  system 
which  will  be  implemented  during  the 
fall  of  1967. 

The  marketing  of  computer  services 
to  correspondent  banks  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  is  a  function  that  is 
of  increasing  significance  at  First 
Union  National  Bank.  Accounting  for 
demand  deposits,  savings  deposits, 
and  installment  loans  are  the  major 
services  performed  for  correspondent 
banks.  A  functionally  complete  pay- 
roll accounting  system  is  available  and 
used  by  many  business  organizations 
throughout  North  Carolina.  With  the 
installation  of  the  two  IBM  model 
360's,  there  will  be  a  computer  capa- 
city available  for  these  and  other 
services  on  a  much  larger  scale  that 
has   existed   before. 

Cameron  Brown   Company 

In  1964  the  bank  became  associated 
with  Cameron-Brown  Company,  one 
of  the  15  largest  mortgage  banking 
firms  in  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  operating  exclusively  in  the 
southeast.  With  nineteen  offices  in 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, as  well  as  North  Carolina, 
Cameron-Brown  services  over  $600 
million  of  mortgages  for  more  than 
200  investors  including  life  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  commer- 
cial banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, pension  and  profit  sharing 
funds  and  college  endowment  funds. 
The  Company  specializes  in  long  term 
mortgages.  Funds  are  available  for 
homes,  apartments,  shopping  centers, 
sunermarkets,  medical  clinics,  motels, 
office  buildings,  warehouses  and  in- 
dustrial properties.  Cameron-Brown 
hopes  to  reach  $1  billion  in  mort- 
gages serviced  by  1970.  The  Company 
operates    a    home    improvement    loan 
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operation  which  is  experiencing  a 
very  rapid  expansion  in  its  volume. 

Cameron-Brown  also  has  a  Cor- 
porate Finance  Division  which  pro- 
vides financing  not  involving  real 
estate  through  placement  of  deben- 
tures with  institutional  investors. 
They  also  handle  sale  lease  backs  of 
real  estate,  machinery,  equipment, 
store  fixtures  and  other  types  of 
property.  The  Company  is  involved 
in  the  -equity  financing  field  through 
Cameron-Brown  Capital  Corporation, 
an   SBIC  company. 

Clearly,  the  association  of  the  two 
institutions  furnishes  to  individuals 
and  to  businesses  virtually  the  full 
spectrum   of  financing   services. 

Cameron-Brown  Company,  with  300 
employees  possesses  a  strong  man- 
agement group  also  characterized  by 
its  youth.  Charles  P.  Landt,  47,  was 
elected  President  in  1966,  is  past 
President  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  the  Carolinas,  and  is 
presently  serving  as  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Real- 
tors. Mr.  Landt  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

,__  ASSETS  (Millions  of  Dollars)  
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NATIONAL  BANK 


By  Joseph  G.  Claud 
Senior  Vice  President 

North  Carolina  National  Bank,  at 
once  the  state's  youngest  and  oldest 
major  bank,  has  recently  introduced 
the  state's  newest  credit  card  con- 
venience— NCNB   BankAmericard. 

The  bank  has  a  franchise  agree- 
ment with  BankAmericard,  the  na- 
tion's largest  all-purpose  credit  card. 
Tar  Heels  may  use  their  NCNB 
BankAmericard  at  outlets  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  The  card 
is  good  for  travel,  entertainment  or 
store  purchases  at  many  thousands 
of  cooperating  outlets  in  this  country 
or  36,000   more   in   England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  all- 
purpose  card  fills  a  widespread  need 
in  North  Carolina.  When  we  first  be- 
gan to  solicit  merchants  and  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  to  accept 
the  card,  we  estimated  conservatively 
that  we  would  sign  up  2,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  less  than  four 
months  the  cards  were  being  accepted 
at  over  4,000  stores,  offices,  ticket 
windows  and  other  places. 

In  its  first  three  months  of  actual 
operation  NCNB  BankAmericard  de- 
veloped into  a  $3  million  business. 
Initially  we  issued  107,000  cards,  last 
April.  By  mid-summer  there  were 
over  122,000  in  use.  North  Carolinians 
have  used  their  cards  in  many  other 
states  (and  at  Expo  67  in  Montreal), 
and  visitors  from  other  states  have 
found  their  BankAmericards  conveni- 
ent to  use  here. 

We  believe  a  nation,  broad-purpose 
credit  card  is  an  important  step 
toward  checkless  banking,  and  we 
backed  this  card  with  an  extensive 
advertising  program.  Top  manage- 
ment has  followed  its  operation  close- 
ly. How  well  have  we  done?  The 
Bank  of  America  Service  Corporation 
considers  our  operation  a  model  one. 
Consequently  bankers  from  all  over 
the  nation  have  visited  our  NCNB 
BankAmericard  offices  in  Greensboro 
to   observe   our   operations. 

North  Carolina  National  made  state 
banking  history  when  it  opened  its 
doors  on  July  1,  1960.  It  came  into 
being  as  the  third  largest  commercial 
banking  institution  in  the  Southeast, 
the  largest  national  bank  in  the  Car- 
olinas  and  Virginia,  and  the  60th  in 
the   nation. 

The  new  bank  had  51  offices  in  10 
cities.  It  began  operations  with  more 
than  $41  million  in  capital  funds, 
and  resources  of  more  than  $500 
million. 


When  completed  in  1962  the  NCNB  building  in  Charlotte  was  the  largest  and  tallest 
all-welded  steel  frame  structure  in  the  southeast.  Sixteen  stories  high  with  a  two- 
story  penthouse,  it  has  an  area  of  270,000  square  feet  including  a  basement  and 
sub-basement. 
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Specially  designed  equipment  speeds  Bank- 
Americard transactions  at  the  center  in 
Greensboro.  Persons  who  honor  the  card 
call  here  for  current  account  information, 
requests  usually  answered  in  about  60 
seconds. 

NCNB  was  formed  by  merger  of 
American  Commercial  Bank  of  Char- 
lotte and  Security  National  Bank  of 
Greensboro.  American  Commercial 
had  been  created  by  merger  of  Amer- 
ican Trust  Company  and  The  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  in  1957.  The 
latter's  roots  went  back  to  1874,  mak- 
ing it  the  oldest  bank  in  the  state. 
First  National  Bank  of  Raleigh  had 
merged  into  American  Commercial  in 
1959. 

Others  Merged 

Security  was  started  in  the  depres- 
sion days  of  1933.  In  1959  it  merged 
tvith  The  Depositors  National  Bank 
yf  Durham,  and  earlier  in  1960,  with 
Guilford  National  Bank  of  Greens- 
boro. It  was  the  state's  largest  na- 
tional bank.  In  the  1959  ranking 
of  the  nation's  largest  banks  by 
the  authoritative  American  Banker, 
American  Commercial  ranked  118th 
in  size  in  the  United  States  and 
Security,  180th. 

Later    in    1960    two    other    banks 


merged  into  NCNB,  Merchants  and 
Farmers  Bank  of  Statesville  and 
First  National  Bank  of  Winston- 
Salem.  Two  years  later  The  Bank  of 
Wilmington  and  Bank  of  North 
Wilkesboro  merged  with  NCNB,  and 
in  1963,  The  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Tryon  Bank  &  Trust  Company  joined 
the  dynamic  institution  in   1965. 

In  1965,  NCNB  became  the  first 
bank  to  open  an  office  in  the  Research 
Triangle  area.  The  bank  already  had 
offices  in  the  three  major  cities  of 
the  research  complex — Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham and  Chapel  Hill. 

Earlier  this  year  NCNB  opened  a 
"de  novo"  office  in  Morganton,  in 
rapidly  growing  Burke  County.  This 
gave  the  bank  75  offices  in  15  cities. 
In  addition  to  those  already  listed,  it 
has  offices  in  Tarboro,  Burlington  and 
High  Point.  Thus  the  bank  covers 
North  Carolina  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains. 

Within  this  broad  sweep  the  state's 
major  industry  is  represented:  trans- 
portation, tourism,  farming,  textiles, 
garments,  hosiery,  electronics,  chemi- 
cals, metalworking,  marchinery,  to- 
bacco, furniture,  and  increasingly  im- 
portant, research. 

Today  NCNB  is  the  largest  nation- 
al bank  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia, 
still  largest  in  the  Southeast,  and 
50th  in  the  nation. 

Total  resources  of  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  rose  to  $963,930,147 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1967, 
a  12  per  cent  gain  over  the  same 
period  in  1966. 

Net  operating  earnings  for  the 
period  were  $3,552,589  or  $1.53  per 
share,  compared  to  $3,288,347  or  $1.42 
per  share  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1966.  This  8  per  cent  gain  in  earn- 
ings was  achieved  even  with  the 
heavy  start-up  costs  of  the  new 
NCNB  BankAmericard  program. 

Total  operating  income  was  $25,- 
283,133  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  compared  to  $20,404,915  for 
the  first  half  of  1966.  Total  operating 
expense  was  $19,852,702,  against 
$14,942,323. 


Karl  Shelton  and  Tom  Nixon  examine 
NCNB's  bond  quotation  board,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  among  banks  in  North  Carolina. 
Last  year  NCNB  traded  over  $1  billion  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 


Deposits  of  $836,308,533  on  June  30 
showed  an  11  per  cent  gain  over  the 
comparative  $753,908,317  a  year  ago, 
while  total  loans  were  $526,440,358  a 
gain  of  9  per  cent  over  the  $483,- 
698,907  on  June  30,  1966.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  bank's  dynamic 
growth. 

NCNB  handles  banking  business 
for  22  of  the  nation's  largest  25  cor- 
porations. (The  other  three  do  not  do 
business  in  our  area.)  We  are 
equipped  to  serve  the  banking  needs 
of  large  corporations,  but  we  are 
equally  adept  at  serving  small  busi- 
nesses and  individuals. 

Among  the  services  we  offer  busi- 
ness: electronic  data  processing,  such 
as  automated  payrolls,  account  re- 
conciliation and  lock  box  arrange- 
ments. The  latter  involves  collecting 
checks  sent  to  these  businesses  in 
payment  of  bills;  the  checks  are 
processed  and  the  money  deposited 
to  the  corporation's  account.  This 
gives  our  customers  use  of  their 
money  two  or  three  days  faster  than 
if  they  collected  and  processed  their 
checks  themselves. 


The  Greensboro  building  (right)  houses  the  BankAmericard  operation.  Here  are  maintained.  122,000  credit  accounts.  Calls  can  be  taken  here  from 
all  points  in  the  State  as  well  as  other  BankAmericard  centers  in  other  states.  On  the  left  is  illustrated  automated  equipment  in  NCNB's  Raleigh 
operations  center. 
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In  the  near  future  we  shall  use 
data  transmission  to  speed  up  our 
service  to  corporations  that  have 
their  own  data  processing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  our  computer  will 
call  up  the  customer's  computer  and 
tell  it  everything  we  did  for  that 
company  during  the  day. 

Freight  Payment 

Our  freight  payment  plan,  first  in 
the  Carolinas,  was  introduced  in  1961. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  successful  plans 
of  its  type.  For  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  professional  men,  we  have  an 
electronic  billing  and  bookkeeping 
service  that  saves  them  time  and 
money. 

Computers  are  important  in  our 
operation,  since  they  can  do  vast 
amounts  of  paperwork  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time.  Without  computers 
banks  would  be  swamped  in  a  sea  of 
paperwork.  We  are  now  moving  into 
third  generation  computers,  greatly 
increasing  our  capacity.  These  new 
computers  give  us  greater  capabilities 
and  significantly  improved  perform- 
ance. Our  computer  centers  are  at 
Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Charlotte. 

Planning  ahead  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  continuing  growth.  The  new 
computers  should  serve  our  needs  and 
the  needs  of  our  customers  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  Our  sys- 
tems planning  specialists  are  already 
studying  our  needs  for  the  next 
decade. 

Our  growth  stems  directly  from 
the  caliber  of  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  bank's  high  quality  ser- 
vice. We  select  the  best  qualified 
people,  train  them  thoroughly  and 
give  them  wide  opportunity  for  self- 
development.  Last  year,  for  example, 
71  officers  attended  banking  seminars 
or  graduate  schools,  and  412  staff 
members  completed  courses  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  Vir- 
tually all  of  this  training  was  done 
on  their  own  time. 

Qualification   Program 

NCNB  attracts  the  best  people  for 
several  reasons:  pay  and  benefits  are 
kept  competitive  by  periodic  compari- 
sons   with    local,    state    and    regional 
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The  nation's  leading  all-purpose  credit 
card,  the  NCNB  Bank  Americard.  The  card 
is  honored  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


In  the  NCNB  building  in  Charlotte,  this  lobby  sculpture  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Figures  represent  science,  medi- 
cine, industry,  transportation,  education  and  agriculture.  The 
eagle,  which  is  24  feet  wide,  holds  the  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina State  seals. 
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Headquarters  for  NCNB  in  Raleigh.  Today  NCNB  is  the  largest 
national  bank  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  largest  in  the 
southwest,  and   50th    in   the  nation. 


practices;  we  encourage  advance- 
ment, and  our  bank  is  known  as  "a 
good  place  to  work." 

Our  Promotion  Qualification  Pro- 
gram, called  PQ,  has  attracted  at- 
tention of  many  banks  over  the  coun- 
try. We  abandoned  the  tedious 
management  trainee  concept,  with  its 
dubious  benefit  to  bank  or  trainee. 
Instead,  we  recruit  carefully  screened 
college  graduates  (and  those  with  ad- 
vanced degrees),  give  them  a  week's 
orientation  and  assign  them  to  a  chal- 
lenging job.  PQ  participants  study 
banking  in  a  series  of  26  weekly 
seminars.  They  also  study  texts  and 
special  programmed  courses,  and 
sometimes   take   college  work. 

Department  heads  and  branch  ex- 
ecutives are  responsible  for  training 
of  individual  PQ  participants  assign- 
ed to  their  areas.  Progress  is  followed 
by  senior  management.  This  chal- 
lenging program  enables  each  PQ'er 
to  use  his  abilities  at  a  full-time  job 
almost  immediately,  and  to  develop 
his  potential  on  an  accelerated  basis. 
The  results  have  been  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  bank  and  to  participants. 

The  PQ  program  is  expected  to 
furnish  the  majority  of  our  bank's 
officers  and  executives  of  the  future. 


Looking  ahead  is  an  important  part 
of  our  concept  of  management  at 
NCNB. 

For  example,  our  marketing  re- 
search department  made  a  thorough 
study  of  Morganton  and  Burke 
County  before  we  opened  our  new 
Morganton  office  last  June.  A  pioneer 
among  Southern  banks,  our  market- 
ing research  department  has  one  of 
the  few  full-time  branch  feasibility 
sections  among  banks  in  our  region. 
The  department  has  a  continuing 
program  of  studying  both  our  present 
areas  and  those  that  we  should  watch 
for  future  expansion. 

Our  market  studies,  coupled  with 
the  local  knowledge  of  our  city  offi- 
cers and  board  members,  enable  us 
to  plan  for  long-range  expansion. 
This  combination  also  results  in 
something  very  important  to  NCNB, 
a  "home-town"  atmosphere.  City 
executives  have  a  great  deal  of  au- 
tonomy in  making  local  banking 
decisions. 

NCNB  was  the  first  bank  in  North 
Carolina  to  have  a  full-time  officer 
responsible  for  industrial  sites.  His 
specialty  is  helping  firms  that  want  to 
move  into  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
helping    established    firms    find    sites 
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What  is  a  banker?  Is  he  a  man 
who  sits  at  a  desk  and  lends 
money?  That's  just  partly  correct. 
At  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
he  may  be  any  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  specialists  in  fields  once 
totally   foreign  to  banking. 

Today's  banker  may  be  an  econ- 
omist, attorney,  tax  expert,  insur- 
ance man,  real  estate  expert,  engi- 
neer, personnel  man,  purchasing 
agent,  marketing  specialist,  re- 
searcher, industrial  engineer,  key- 
punch operator,  business  machine 
operator,  data  processing  machine 
operator,  programmer,  statistician, 
financial  analyst,  credit  analyst, 
auditor,  international  trade  expert, 
personnel  trainer,  industrial  de- 
velopment expert,  freight  expert, 
or  a  mathematics  major. 

Of  course,  NCNB  has  secretar- 
ies, clerks,  tellers  and  customer 
relations  people. 

To  go  back  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, bankers  do  sit  at  their  desks 
and  lend  money.  They  also  go  out 
and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
their  customers'  businesses.  This 
enables  them  to  understand  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  customers, 
and  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping 
with  their  business  problems. 


During  the  third  quarter  of  1967, 
NCNB  became  a  billion-dollar  insti- 
tution. Chairman  of  the  Board  Addi- 
son Reese  said,  "We  are  proud  to 
have  achieved  this  landmark  in  re- 
sources. It  indicates  that  our  man- 
agement made  a  sound  decision  when 
they  agreed  in  1960  to  create  a  new 
statewide  facility  in  North  Carolina." 

The  top  management  of  the  bank 
is  committed  to  a  high  degree  of 
centralization,  both  in  finance  and  ad- 
ministration. The  manager  of  the 
bank's  office  in  each  city  is  "Mr. 
President"  of  his  bank  as  far  as  his 
trade  area  is  concerned,  said  Reese. 

"Our  bank  must  make  as  many 
decisions  as  possible  on  the  local  level 
to  give  the  best  service  'to  each  com- 
munity. Each  city  executive  is  com- 
pletely familiar  with  the  needs  of  his 
particular  area — and  he  reacts  to 
these  needs  without  having  to  call  the 
main  office  for  approval  for  expansion. 

This  bank  works  in  two  time 
periods.  Our  day-to-day  job  is  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  in  service  to  our 
customers.  Along  with  that  we  are 
preparing  for  the  future.  Whatever  it 
may  bring,  the  future  will  find  North 
Carolina  National  Bank  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  giving  the  best  in  new 
services  to  the  customers  of  tomor- 
row. 
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North  Carolina  National  Bank's 
three  top  officers  began  their  ca- 
reers in  the  ranks. 

Addison  H.  Reese,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, started  as  a  clerk  at  the 
Bank  of  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  in 
1931. 

Thomas  I.  Storrs,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  started  his  26-year  ca- 
reer with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Richmond  as  a  runner. 

Julian  J.  Clark,  president  and 
chief  financial  officer,  joined  Ameri- 
can Trust  Company,  a  major  pre- 
decessor of  NCNB,  in  the  transit 
(check  processing)  department  in 
1927. 

It  is  a  complex  task  to  manage 
a  bank  that  has  over  2,300  em- 
ployees in  75  offices  in  15  cities 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  three  executives,  who  assumed 
their  present  positions  last  Febru- 
ary, bring  to  their  work  a  rich 
background    of   experience. 

Reese  attended  John  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
became  a  national  bank  examiner, 
and  later  president  and  chairman 
of  the  County  Trust  Company  of 
Maryland,  at  Baltimore.  In  1951  he 
resigned  that  position  to  become 
executive  vice  president  and  a  di- 
rector of  American  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  was  named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  in  1954,  and 
remained  in  that  capacity  when 
NCNB   was    formed   in   1960. 

Known  as  a  banker's  banker, 
Reese  is  past  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 
This  position  has  been  described  as 
the  highest  honor  that  bankers  can 
give  a  fellow  banker.  He  is  vice 
president  of  the  national  bank  di- 
vision of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
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ABA  executive  committee.  Reese 
is  a  former  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    Bank   of   Richmond. 

Intensely  interested  in  education, 
he  had  a  leading  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Charlotte  College  from 
one  room  in  an  old  school  building 
to  its  present  status  as  the  fourth 
campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Storrs  rose  from  runner  to  clerk 
and  then  to  economist.  He  was 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Charlotte  branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  when 
he  resigned  in  1960  to  join  NCNB. 
Today  he  is  responsible  for  man- 
agement of  the  bank's  75  offices, 
its  national  accounts,  and  the  op- 
erations centers  at  Raleigh,  Greens- 
boro   and    Charlotte. 

He  holds  an  AB  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Har- 
vard University.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. He  serves  on  the  banking 
and  financial  research  committee 
of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

Clark  joined  American  Trust  af- 
ter his  graduation  from  Davidson 
College  in  1927.  He  is  responsible 
for  asset  management,  credit  policy 
and  loan  administration,  invest- 
ments and  trusts.  Elected  vice 
president  in  1946,  he  became  a 
senior  vice  president  10  years  later, 
and  executive  vice  president  in 
1957. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Caro- 
lina-Virginias chapter  of  Robert 
Morris  Associates,  and  a  member 
of  the  bank  credit  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Re- 
serve City  Bankers.  Clark  is  a 
trustee  of  Davidson  College. 
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D    S   V   I    L    L    E 


By  H.  W.   Safriet,  President 


Every  bank  has  a  personality  of  its 
own.  Just  as  individuals  have  different 
characteristics,  banks  also  are  differ- 
ent, and  no  two  are  alike. 

The  Bank  of  Reidsville  is  unique 
among  banks. 

First,  the  bank  operates  under  the 
oldest  bank  charter  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  on 
February  20,  1875.  The  bank  was  or- 
ganized and  began  operations  May 
17,  1882.  That  makes  it  slightly  over 
85  years  old. 

The  bank  has  served  Reidsville  and 
Rockingham  County  well  through  all 
the  years.  It  has  survived  the  panic 
of  1893,  the  currency  panic  of  1907, 
the  recession  of  1920,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  In  spite  of 
economic  ups  and  downs  it  has  kept 
its  doors  open  and  lived  up  to  its 
primary  responsibility  of  protecting 
the   depositors'   money. 

The  key  to  good  banking  manage- 
ment lies  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 
There  again,  The  Bank  of  Reidsville 
has  a  unique  situation.  The  12  men 
composing  the  Board  have  racked  up 
a  total  of  over  300  years  of  banking 
experience,  as  Director,  officer,  or 
employee. 

The  oldest  in  point  of  service  is 
W.  A.  Trotter,  the  present  chairman. 
"Mr.  Wes"  first  joined  the  bank  on 
January  1,  1901.  So  he  is  in  his  67th 
year. 

Another  director,  T.  L.  Gardner, 
has  served  for  about  50  years.  J. 
Benton  Stacy  began  as  director  more 
than  40  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Board  in- 
cludes more  youthful  members,  with 
one  having  been  elected  last  Decem- 
ber, 1966. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Trotter,  Mr. 
Stacy,  and  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Board 
includes  Thomas  S.  Lester,  P.  D. 
McMichael,  Garland  K.  Gillie,  W. 
Benton  Pipkin,  L.  W.  Rentz,  G.  Irvin 
Richardson,  M.D.,  Jerry  S.  Wagoner, 
John  F.  Watlington,  Jr.,  and  H.  W. 
Safriet. 

John  F.  Watlington,  Sr.  was  one 
of  the  strong  leaders  in  the  bank  from 
1893  until  his  death  in  1937.  He 
served  as  President  from  1919  until 
1937.  Now  the  bank  has  on  its  Board 
John  F.  Watlington,  Jr.,  who  first 
became  a  Director  in  1938.  He  also 
serves  as  President  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  largest 
bank    in    the    southeast. 


In   Dry   Times 

Over  the  years,  the  bank  has  been 
an  active  force  in  promoting  the 
economy  of  Rockingham.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  extended  dry  weather 
might  ruin  the  tobacco  crop,  still  the 
chief  source  of  agricultural  income. 
But  the  bank  was  active  in  making 
loans  on  irrigation  systems  to  the 
point  where  Rockingham  is  one  of 
the  best  irrigated  counties  in  the 
State.  So  when  dry  weather  hits  now, 
the  effect  is  not  nearly  so  devastating. 

Until  recently,  the  bank  had  offices 
only  in  Reidsville.  However,  it  has 
recently  made  steps  to  branch  out, 
and  increase  its  offices  from  three  to 
five.  State  and  federal  regulatory  au- 
thorities have  recently  approved  two 
new  branches,  which  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  very  near  future  in 
Ruffin   and   Yanceyville. 

Growth  in  recent  years  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Resources  at  pres- 
ent total  over  thirteen  million  dollars 
and  are   steadily   increasing. 

In  services,  the  bank  has  kept  pace. 
Part  of  its  deposit  accounting  is  al- 
ready on  computer,  and  the  remainder 
is  expected  to  be  computerized  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  will  facili- 
tate practically  any  commercial  bank 
services  offered  by  the  industry. 

It  is  a  strong  belief  of  the  manage- 
ment that  bankers  must  be  involved 
in  community  and  industry  activities. 
All  officers  and  staff  members  are 
encouraged  to  participate  and  con- 
tribute their  time  and  abilities  to 
church,  school,  and  community  pro- 
jects. Even  politics  are  included,  with 
Vice  President  Newman  being  a 
County    Commisioner. 

In  recent  years,  the  official  staff 
has  been  developed  largely  from 
younger  men.  The  future  seems 
bright,  and  with  training  and  edu- 
cational programs  provided,  the  man- 
agement should  be  able  to  weather 
any  stormy  period.  Present  officers 
are  as  follows:  W.  A.  Trotter,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board;  H.  W.  Safriet, 
President;  Russell  S.  Newman,  Vice 
President;  Crawford  L.  Hooks,  Vice 
President;  W.  Benton  Pipkin,  Vice 
President;  J.  Benton  Stacy,  Vice 
President;  John  O.  Citty,  Assistant 
Vice  President;  Jack  H.  Newman, 
Assistant  Vice  President;  Ken  Truitt, 
Assistant  Vice  President;  Ralph  G. 
Strader,  Cashier;  and  B.  L.  Pike, 
Controller. 
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Modern  math-Savings  Bond  Style 

If  you  bought  ten  $25  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds,  you'd  pay 
$187.50  ...  and  get  back 
$250  at  maturity. 

Whether  you  buy  just 
one  Bond— or  a  Bond  every 
month  on  the  Payroll  Sav- 
ings Plan— that  $4  for  $3 
return  is  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

And  now,  with  the  new 
4.15%  interest  rate,  E 
Bonds  mature  faster  —  in 
just  7  years!  Your  old  Bonds 
will  earn  more,  too.  And 
they'll  continue  to  grow  for 
you,  at  the  new  interest 
rate,  as  long  as  you  hold 
them.  So  now  Savings 
Bonds  are  better  to  buy, 
and  hold,  than  ever. 

And  buying  Savings 
Bonds  helps  build  your  se- 
curity another  way,  too — 
by  helping  build  your  coun- 
try's  security.  Knowing 
you're  doing  your  part  to 
support  our  men  in  Vietnam 
is  a  star-spangled  good  feel- 
ing you  can't  measure  with 
numbers. 

Discover  that  feeling  for 
yourself,  today  .  .  .  while 
starting  a  solid  financial 
foundation  for  your  future. 
Ask  about  the  convenient 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
you  work  —  or  buy  Bonds 
regularly  at  your  bank. 


Buy  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds 


m 


The  U.S.  Government  does 
not  pay  for  this  advertise- 
ment. It  is  presented  as  a 
public  service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  The  Advertis- 
ing Council. 
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JL  hroughout  its  88-year  history, 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
has  had  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  North  Carolina. 

As  a  financial  center — now  the 
largest  bank  in  the  Southeast — 
Wachovia  has  been  a  primary  source 
of  the  capital  and  financial  manage- 
ment that  has  nourished  North  Caro- 
lina's emergence  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive    state   in    the   nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  1967  Wachovia 
ranked  as  the  37th  largest  among 
the  nation's  14,000  commercial  banks. 
Resources  at  midyear  1967  stood  at 
$1.27  billion  and  desposits  at  $1.06 
billion.  The  bank  significantly 
strengthened  its  capital  position  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  by 
adding  $4.5  million  to  surplus.  Capi- 
tal accounts  of  the  bank  now  exceed 
$120  million,  giving  depositors  the 
greatest  protection  of  any  bank  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Dallas. 

A  primary  reason  for  Wachovia's 
leadership  has  been  its  growth  as  a 
truly  regional  bank  with  strong  local 
foundations  in  every  city  where  it 
operates.  Wachovia  has  been  a  multi- 
city  banking  system  since  1902.  Its 
greatest  growth  has  occurred  since 
the  first  of  1954,  when  it  was  operat- 
ing 20  offices  in  six  cities.  Today 
Wachovia  has  102  offices  in  38  cities 
across  North  Carolina.  The  bank 
serves  customers  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  far  beyond  its  borders. 

Wachovia's  expansion  in  recent 
years  has  required  an  extensive 
amount  of  new  construction  and  reno- 
vation in  bank  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Since  1954,  Wachovia  has  con- 
structed 42  buildings  for  new  or 
existing  offices,  and  25  were  in  some 
stage  of  planning  or  construction  in 
mid-1967.  This  physical  expansion  has 
been  carried  out  under  a  carefully 
paced,  coordinated  building  program 
designed  to  hold  the  bank's  invest- 
ment in  buildings  well  within  reason- 
able limits. 

Finest  In  Banking  Industry 

To  further  encourage  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  banking  strength 
and  growth,  Wachovia  has  created  a 
management  system  and  management 
development  program  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry. 

Under  Wachovia's  management  sys- 
tem the  heads  of  principal  offices  and 
major  departments  at  the  general 
office  level  exercise  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy  within  the  framework  of 
over-all  bank  policy.  The  bank  be- 
lieves this  relative  independence  of 
judgment  and  action  is  basic  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  an  institution 
with  as  many  services  and  markets 
as  Wachovia. 


Principal  office  heads  exercise  as 
much  authority  as  many  bank  presi- 
dents, and  in  some  cases,  more.  They 
help  shape  bank  policv  and  apply 
their  own  specialized  knowledge  of 
their  particular  markets  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  policy.  In  this,  each  has 

the  invaluable  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  local  boards  of  directors 
made  up  of  leading  businessmen  from 
each  community.  These  directors  now 
number  more  than  300  across  the 
state.  Wachovia's  corporate  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  24  outstand- 
ing North  Carolina  business  leaders 
— many  of  whom  head  nationally 
known    corporations. 

Such  a  system  of  organization  re- 
quires and  attracts  high-caliber  per- 
sonnel. Last  year  more  than  100  men 
and  women  entered  the  management 
development  program.  Through  this 
program  the  continuity  and  quality 
of  management  is  assured.  More  than 
65  percent  of  the  bank's  officer  and 
supervisory  staff  is  under  45  years 
of  age — an  indication  of  the  emphasis 
Wachovia  places  on  the  development 
of   successor   management. 

Wachovia  today  reflects  the  strength 
and  quality  of  its  management.  From 
its  founding,  the  bank  has  had  pro- 
gressive leadership  recognized  not 
only  in  this  State  but  also  through- 
out the  nation.  Colonel  Francis  H. 
Fries,  Wachovia's  president  for  near- 
ly 40  years,  was  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Robert  M.  Hanes,  Wach- 
ovia president  from  1931  to  1956,  was 
the  first  North  Carolinian  ever  to 
serve  as  ABA  president.  Archie  K. 
Davis,  present  chairman  of  the  board, 
became  the  second  when  he  took  office 
in  late  1965.  Edward  T.  Shipley, 
comptroller  and  a  director,  was  re- 
cently installed  as  president  of 
NABAC,  the  Association  of  Bank 
Audit,  Control  and  Operations.  James 
H.  Styers,  senior  vice  president  and 
a  director,  is  first  vice  president  of 
Robert  Morris  Associates,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  bank  credit 
men,  a  position  which  by  tradition 
will  lead  to  the  presidency  this  fall. 
John  F.  Watlington  Jr.,  president,  is 
a  former  vice  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Wachovia  presently  employs  more 
than  3,000  men  and  women.  The  bank 
is  engaged  in  general  banking,  trust 
operations,  installment  lending  and 
mortgage  servicing.  It  serves  as  a 
sales  agent  for  leading  insurance 
companies  and  offers  all  lines  of  in- 
surance except  life.  Its  bond  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
the  underwriting  of  general  obliga- 
tion municipal  bonds.  It  has  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Wachovia 
Services  Inc.,  offering  data  process- 
ing    services     to     banks     and     other 


corporate  customers.  Recently  it 
established  Wachovia  International 
Investment  Corporation,  an  Edge  Act 
subsidiary  to  expand  the  bank's  inter- 
national operations  and  provide  addi- 
tional service  to  the  bank's  customers 
who  have  international  business. 
Wachovia's  first  equity  commitment 
in  an  overseas  bank  was  made  re- 
cently when  it  purchased,  with  Fidel- 
ity Bank,  Philadelphia,  controlling 
interest  in  Banque  Europeene  de 
Financement,  Paris,  France. 


Covers  Entire  Nation 

Wachovia  has  historically  been  a 
leader  in  developing  both  the  indus- 
try and  the  agriculture  of  North 
Carolina.  The  national  department, 
working  closely  with  industrial  de- 
velopment officers  in  every  Wachovia 
city,  covers  the  entire  nation  to  serve 
North  Carolina  firms  and  out-of-state 
corporations  with  operations  here.  An 
important  part  of  this  function  is  the 
encouragement  of  new  and  expanded 
investment  in  the  State.  The  agricul- 
ture department  has  played  a  similar 
role  in  promoting  the  diversification 
and  expansion  of  North  Carolina's 
farm  economy. 

Wachovia  dates  its  founding  from 
June  16,  1879,  when  Wachovia  Na- 
tional Bank  was  opened  in  the  grow- 
ing trade  center  of  Winston.  Initial 
capital  was  $100,000.  The  bank's 
roots,  however,  go  back  even  further 
to  1866  when  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Salem  was  formed.  After  this  bank 
had  operated  successfully  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  its  directors  decided  to 
move  it  from  Salem  to  Winston.  Al- 
though it  was  a  move  of  only  a  few 
blocks  northward,  the  fact  that  it  v/as 
from  one  incorporated  town  to  an- 
other required  a  change  in  the  cor- 
porate name  and  the  relinquishing  of 
the  Salem  bank's  charter  in  exchange 
for  a  new  one. 

"Wachovia"  is  an  Anglicized  ver- 
sion of  the  German  word  "Wachau," 
the  name  given  to  the  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  upper  part  of  Piedmont 
North  Carolina,  settled  by  the  Mora- 
vians in  1753.  It  was  on  this  same 
tract  that  the  community  of  Salem 
was  begun  in  1769.  Originally  Wachau 
meant  "meadow  of  the  Wach,"  a 
small  stream  in  Austria  near  the 
ancestral  home  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
a  great  benefactors  of  the  Moravians. 

In  1893  a  new  bank  was  formed  in 
Winston,  Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust 
Company.  Not  affiliated  with  Wach- 
ovia National  Bank,  it  was  granted 
trust  powers  by  its  charter  and  was 
prepared  to  offer  this  type  of  service 
from  its  first  day  of  operation.  Such 
a  service  was  new  to  the  South. 

Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany,   under    the    leadership    of    its 
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irincipal  founder  and  president,  Col. 
i'ries,  grew  over  the  next  several 
ears  into  the  largest  bank  in  North 
Carolina  with  offices  in  Winston, 
^.sheville,  High  Point  and  Salisbury, 
n  1910,  the  decision  was  made  to 
nerge  the  two  Wachovias  into  one 
nstitution.  It  opened  for  business  on 
anuary  1,  1911,  as  Wachovia  Bank 
ind  Trust  Company,  two  years  before 
he  towns  of  Winston  and  Salem  were 
onsolidated. 

In  1922  Wachovia  took  another 
itep  toward  extending  its  services 
icross  the  state,  opening  an  office  in 
Raleigh.  And  in  1930,  the  Forsyth 
savings  and  Trust  Company  in 
iVinston-Salem,  a  bank  which  for  a 
lumber  of  years  had  been  operated 
>y  representative  Negro  citizens  of 
;he  community,  was  merged  with 
tVachovia. 

Mr.  Hanes  became  president  of 
SVachovia  upon  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fries  in  1931.  Associated  with  Wach- 
)via  since  1919,  he  was  administra- 
te vice  president  at  the  time  of 
Colonel  Fries'  death.  Mr.  Hanes  was 
to  guide  Wachovia  to  tremendous 
growth  and  expansion  during  his  25 
years  as  president. 

During  1939  Wachovia's  resources 
exceeded  $100  million.  In  the  same 
SOth  anniversary  year,  Wachovia  ex- 
tended its  operation  to  Charlotte 
through  a  merger  with  the  Charlotte 
National  Bank. 

Wachovia's  Time  Payment  De- 
partment, now  a  large  and  vital  part 
of  the  bank,  was  first  organized  and 
staffed  in  1945.  It  was  formed  to  ex- 
tend a  sales  finance  service  to  dealers 
in  durable  goods  so  customers  could 
purchase  automobiles,  farm  equip- 
ment and  appliances.  It  also  offers 
installment  loan  services  for  a  wide 
variety  of  individual  and  family 
needs. 

Mountains  To  The   Sea 

As  Wachovia  observed  its  75th  an- 


niversary in  1954  it  joined  forces  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Burlington  in 
a  merger  that  extended  Wachovia's 
services  to  Alamance  County.  The 
merger  in  1955  of  the  Bank  of  Wayne 
added  two  offices,  one  at  Goldsboro 
and  another  at  La  Grange. 

In  1955  Wachovia  and  the  Peoples 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Wilmington  merged,  increasing  the 
available  banking  resources  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State's  major  deep  water 
port  and  the  coastal  section  of  North 
Carolina.  This  extended  Wachovia's 
operations  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  and  added  substantially  to  the 
bank's  stature  as  a  statewide  and 
regional  bank. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hanes 
in  1956,  Mr.  Watlington,  who  had 
been  senior  vice  president  and  head 
of  the  Charlotte  office,  was  named 
president,  and  Mr.  Davis,  senior  vice 
president  and  head  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  office,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  physical  and  financial  growth 
of  Wachovia  continued  at  an  accel- 
erated pace  under  the  new  manage- 
ment team.  In  1956  Wachovia  merged 
with  the  City  Industrial  and  Savings 
Bank  in  Greensboro  and  the  Fidelity 
Bank  of  Durham.  In  1958  Wachovia 
consolidated  with  the  Wilmington 
Savings  and  Trust  Company. 

The  year  1960  saw  two  more  sig- 
nificant events  in  Wachovia's  growth. 
One   was   the  merger  with    Guaranty 


Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which  had 
headquarters  in  Greenville  and  offices 
in  12  other  northeast  North  Carolina 
cities.  The  second  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Depart- 
ment, first  among  banks  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

The  merger  with  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kinston  became  effec- 
tive in  1961,  as  did  the  consolidation 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Thomasville.  The  next  year  Wachovia 
expanded  its  Mortgage  Loan  opera- 
tions, establishing  departments  in 
Greensboro,  Raleigh  and  Asheville. 

Wachovia  opened  its  Jamestown 
office  in  1962,  followed  in  1963  by 
the  merger  with  the  Bank  of  Ran- 
dolph in  Asheboro. 

In  1965  Wachovia  merged  with  the 
Bank  of  Kernersville  and  in  1966 
with  the  Bank  of  Ahoskie,  which  also 
had  an  office  in  Aulander.  Earlier 
this  year  a  merger  was  completed 
with  First  National  Bank  of  Morgan- 
ton,  extending  Wachovia's  operations 
to  Hildebran  and  Valdese  as  well  as 
Morganton. 

While  mergers  have  added  signifi- 
cantly to  Wachovia's  expansion,  an 
even  greater  rate  of  growth  has  been 
maintained  from  within.  Of  the  82 
offices  added  to  the  system  since  1954, 
only  about  half  have  come  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  merger.  Considerably 
more  than  half  of  -Wachovia's  deposit 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  time 
(See  WACHOVIA,  page  67) 
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TESTS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ference  in  the  test  results  from  other 
high  school  groups  tested  this  year 
by  the  Sanford  Local  Office.  There 
may  have  been  some  slight  increase 
in  the  verbal  aptitude  scores  from  the 
Samarcand  Project  as  compared  to 
the  average  scores  in  the  public  high 
school,  but  this  might  be  caused  by 
an  unreliable  sample  from  the  public 
high  school  since  only  the  people  not 
going  to  college  are  usually  the  ones 
tested  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Spatial  aptitude  ran  a  little 
lower  than  normal,  but  we  learned 
the  girls  at  Samarcand  do  not  have 
a  course  in  geometry.  This  could  have 
caused  the  scores  to  seem  to  run  a 
little  low  in  that  area. 

May  I  again  point  out  that  these 
are  just  quick  observations  on  my 
part  and  there  has  been  no  factual 
study  done  on  this.  From  the  general 
point  of  view,  I  would  not  have  known 
I  was  not  in  a  public  high  school 
giving  the  test,  had  I  not  been  told. 

HOUSEPARENT 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

while    addition    to    our    local    labor 
market.  The  community  is  now  re- 
ceiving   indirect    benefit    now    that 
the  foster  grandparents   are   finan- 
cially able  to  meet  economic  obliga- 
tions.   It    has    been    voted    by    the 
Burke  County  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  that  the  financial  gain 
for  these  elderly   people   is  helpful 
to  the  community  in  keeping  some 
of  them  off  the  public  welfare  role. 
Results:    As   has   been    demonstrated, 
this    Project   has   brought   together 
a  group  of  men   and  women  of  60 
years  of  age  or  older  who  have  the 
capacity   to    serve   and   to   gain   by 
the   additional   income   provided,   as 
well  as  to  derive  satisfaction  from 
serving   and   being   useful   to   these 
mentally  handicapped  children  who 
are    in    need    of    warm    emotional 
relationship  with   adults   on   a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

And      herein      yesterday's      uneasy 
dream    has    become    todays    beautiful 
reality,    resplendent    in    warmth    and 
love,   as   heart  to  heart  and  hand  in 
hand,    love    unites    yesterday's    child 
and  tomorrow's  man. 
Note:     Literature    on    all    phases    of 
the    project   is   available,    and 
personal  visits  are  encouraged 
by  all   individuals  and  groups 
who     have     any     meaningful 
purpose  to  visit  and  gain  vis- 
ual   concepts    of   this   and    all 
other  programs  at  the  Center. 
Address  inquiries  to: 
Dr.  J.   Iverson   Riddle, 
Western   Carolina   Center 
Morganton,   N.  C.  28655 


CITIZENS 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

chase  of  automobiles,  repairs  or  im- 
provements to  homes,  and  the  expense 
of  unseen  emergencies. 

The  bank  personnel  has  placed  em- 
phasis on  its  increased  capacity  to 
serve,  as  the  bank's  growth  requires 
steadily  higher  level  ability  and  per- 
formance from  the  individual  bank 
employees. 

On  the  management  level  the  bank 
has  steadily  broadened  its  organiza- 
tion to  include  highly  trained  officers 
in  the  area  of  operations,  loan  admin- 
istration and  marketing.  The  change 
in  needs  of  the  bank  and  its  customers 
requires  a  higher  level  of  management 
and  consultation. 

On  April  12,  1966,  we  moved  into 
a  new  building  in  Andrews  with 
spacious  quarters  and  walnut  paneled 
offices.  Ironically,  the  main  office  in 
Andrews  was  the  last  one  of  its 
banks  to  do  something  about  its  quar- 
ters. It  is  thought  the  quarters  will 
serve  amply  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  bank  has  grown  from  one  full 
time  and  one  part  time  employee  to 
81  employees.  Capital  funds  have  in- 
creased from  $13,595.12  to  $1,582,- 
926.20.  Reserve  for  losses  on  loans  is 
$576,171.27  as  of  June  30,  1967.  Re- 
sources on  that  date  increased  from 
$21,013.27  to  $23,248,208.35. 
The  present  officers  are: 

Percy   B.    Ferebee,    Chairman    of 

the   Board 
W.  Frank  Forsyth,  President 
William  J.  Carter,  Vice  President 

and  Auditor 
Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Ray,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and   Controller 
Andrews  Office: 

W.     D.     Whitaker,     Senior    Vice 

President  and  Secretary 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Hartman,  As- 
sistant Cashier 
Charles     F.     Delaney,     Manager 
Insurance  Department 
Cashiers    Office : 

Mrs.  Brenda  H.  Moss,  Manager 
Cullowhee   Office: 

Mrs.  Betty  J.  Painter,  Manager 
Hayesville  Office: 

Thomas  C.  Day,  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Dale  Phillips,  Cashier 
Mrs.  Christine  H.  Prater,  Assis- 
tant Cashier 
Murphy  Office: 

John  T.  Gill,  Vice  President 
William     L.     Christy,     Assistant 

Vice  President 
Rex  Kephart,  Cashier 
Mrs.  Frances  F.  Johnson,  Assis- 
tant Cashier 
Robert  V.  Weaver,  Manager,  In- 
surance Department 
Robbinsville   Office: 

J.  Smith  Howell,  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Shuler,  Cashier 
Carroll    Almond,   Asst.    Cashier 


Sylva  Office: 

Jennings  A.  Bryson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Roy  C.  Cloer,  Cashier 

Mrs.    Jane    McMahan,    Assistant 
Cashier 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Cope,  Manager  In- 
surance Department 
The  directors  of  the  bank  are: 
Percy  B.  Ferebee,  Andrews,  Chairman 
of  the  Board;  W.  D.  Whitaker,  An- 
drews; James  B.  Ferebee,  Andrews; 
Lee  B.  Nichols,  Andrews;  W.  A.  Mc- 
Glamery,  Hayesville;  T.  C.  Day, 
Hayesville;  W.  Frank  Forsyth,  Mur- 
phy; E.  Rae  Moore,  Murphy;  Peyton 
G.  Ivie,  Murphy;  W.  D.  Townson, 
Murphy;  John  T.  Gill,  Murphy;  Rob- 
ert V.  Weaver,  Murphy;  J.  Smith 
Howell,  Robbinsville;  Patton  Phillips, 
Robbinsville;  Ted  Jordan,  Robbins- 
ville; Ted  Phillips,  Robbinsville;  Jen- 
nings A.  Bryson,  Sylva;  Boyd  Sossa- 
mon,  Sylva;  W.  Paul  Holt,  Jr.,  Sylva; 
and  Charles  Cagle,  Sylva. 

SOUTHERN 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

agriculture  and  related  enterprises, 
Southern  National  realizes  that  its 
greatest  growth  opportunities  lie  in 
the  population  centers  of  Piedmont 
North  Carolina,  and  in  attracting 
new  industry  to  the  southeastern  re- 
gion of  the  State. 

Thus,  the  bank  is  receptive  to  mer- 
ger offers  from  metropolitan  institu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  is  working 
to  attract  industry  to  its  present 
service  area. 

"Southern  National  city  executives 
are  deeply  involved  in  industrial  de- 
velopment and  expansion  in  every 
county  we  serve,"  says  MacLean. 

The  bank  can  take  considerable 
credit  for  the  location  of  such  com- 
panies as  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Acme  Elec- 
tric, Alamac  Mills,  Jones  Knitting 
Mills,  Proctor  Silex  and  Fairmont 
Knitting  in  Southern  National  terri- 
tory. 

The  Pioneer  Seed  Company  frankly 
admits  it  moved  to  Laurinburg  solely 
because  of  the  Southern  National 
efforts  and  facilities. 

For  the  person  seeking  a  career, 
MacLean  says  Southern  National  of- 
fers opportunity  to  become  associated 
with  a  progressive  and  growing  in- 
stitution. 

The  bank's  policy,  he  says,  is  to 
promote  from  within  wherever  possi- 
ble. Executives  in  Leaksville,  Rae- 
ford,  Rockingham,  Tabor  City  and 
Red  Springs  are  examples  of  em- 
ployees who  achieved  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

MacLean  sees  growing  career  op- 
portunity with  Southern  National  in 
the  future.  To  aid  employees  who  join 
the  bank,  a  training  program  is  con- 
ducted which  exposes  new  employees 
to  all  banking  departments. 
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Variety  Of  Lending  and  Account  Services 
Highlight  Raleigh  Savings'  Growth 


By  William  M.  Law,  Vice  President 


Raleigh  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation has,  as  its  slogan  may  imply, 
been  part  of  the  growth  and  expand- 
ing prosperity  of  the  Capital  area  for 
virtually  all  of  the  20th  century. 

"Raleigh's  Oldest  Financial  Insti- 
tution" opened  for  business  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1905,  known  then,  and  for  the 
next  50  years,  as  Raleigh  Building 
and  Loan  Association.  Its  original 
incorporators,  shareholders  and  ini- 
tial Board  of  Directors  included  many 
of  the  city's  leading  business  and 
professional  leaders  of  the  day.  A- 
mong    them     was    Alfred    Williams, 


whose  grandson  Alfred  Williams  III 
serves  on  the  Board  today. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wilson,  who  was  the 
chief  clerk  for  the  North  Carolina 
Secretary  of  State,  served  as  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Association.  During 
off  hours  from  his  official  state  du- 
ties, Mr.  Wilson  would  handle  Asso- 
ciation matters,  keep  records,  and  ac- 
cept savings  and  payments  on  loans 
at  his  desk  in  one  of  the  State  Capital 
rooms.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  Ra- 
leigh Savings  claim  that  it  may  be 
the  only  North  Carolina  privately 
owned    and    operated    business    that 
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The  Raleigh  Savings  building  in  Raleigh's  North  Hills  (right)  is  an  architectural  delight.  The  interior  of  this  office  is  shown  (center)  and  the 
photo  on  the  left  depicts  the  organization's  interior  spaces  downtown.  The  Association  opened  in  1905  and  was  known  originally  as  Raleigh 
Building   and    Loan.   Officials   report  it  is  Raleigh's  oldest   financial    institution. 


had  the  State  Capital  as  its  first 
office. 

In  April  of  1908,  the  Association 
established  offices  with  the  Jones  and 
Powell  Coal  Company  at  107  Fayette- 
ville  St.,  approximately  where  the 
Ambassador  Theatre  stands  today. 
Also  in  this  same  year  Mr.  J.  C.  Alli- 
son was  elected  Secretary,  thereby 
taking  over  the  management  of  the 
Association. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  through  the  World  War  I 
years,  the  growth  of  the  organization 
was  slow  but  steady  as  typified  the 
financial  industry  in  this  era  of  his- 
tory. On  December  31,  1915,  the 
Association  had  assets  of  approxi- 
mately one  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  a  decade  later  had  grown 
to   nearly   $1.25   million. 

In  the  mid  1920's,  the  Association 
moved  to  its  present  home  office  ad- 
dress, 219  Fayetteville  St.,  though 
the  amount  of  space  occupied  was 
only  a  small  percentage  of  that  oc- 
cupied at  the  same  address  today. 

Doors  Open 

In  1930  Mr.  Allison  resigned  as 
managing  officer  of  the  Association 
and      the     new      Secretary-Treasurer 


elected  was  Mr.  V.  M.  Stonebanks 
who  was  to  be  the  top  management 
leader  of  the  organization  for  the 
next  quarter  century. 

The  depression  years  were,  as  in 
all  businesses,  difficult  but  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  Association  was  the 
only  Raleigh  based  financial  institu- 
tion that  did  not  at  any  time  close 
its  doors  during  that  period  of  busi- 
ness history.  While  in  the  decade 
ending  in  1935,  the  asset  total  of  the 
Association  had  declined  considerably 
the  darkest  days  of  American  busi- 
ness   had    been    survived. 

While  the  World  War  II  years 
were  to  take  its  toll  and  present  its 
problems,  the  Association  continued 
to  grow.  At  the  close  of  business  on 
December  31,  1945,  the  assets  of  the 
Association  were  nearly  $3.5  million 
and  the  post  war  had  just  started. 

In  1948,  Mr.  R.  S.  Busbee,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Association 
for  32  years  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Noble,  leading  mem- 
ber of  Raleigh's  medical  profession, 
who  was  to  head  the  Association 
through  its  greatest  growth  years 
until  his  own  death  in  1964.  Also, 
in  1948,  the  organization  made  its 
first  expansion  and  remodeling  of  its 
Fayetteville    St.    home. 


At  the  end  of  its  5th  decade  of 
operation  in  1955  the  assets  of  "Ra- 
leigh's Oldest  Financial  Institution" 
had  grown  to  nearly  $11  million. 
This  was  the  year  that  V.  M.  Stone- 
banks  retired  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
to  be  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Long,  Jr.,  as 
management's  top  man.  It  was  also 
to  be  the  beginning  of  some  of  the 
most  fantastic  growth  history  in 
North  Carolina's  Savings  &  Loan 
annals. 

Doubled  Twice 

In  1956  insurance  of  accounts  was 
received  from  the  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  of- 
ficially changed  to  Raleigh  Savings 
&  Loan  Association.  In  1957  Long's 
top  management  post  was  retitlec 
Executive  Vice-President  and  th« 
Fayetteville  St.  location  was  agair 
enlarged  and  renovated.  What  was  tc 
be  a  decade  of  branch  expansion  was 
inaugurated  in  1957  also  with  thf 
opening  of  an  Apex  office. 

In  1958  another  office  opened  ir 
Raleigh's  new  Cameron  Village  anc 
in  1959  the  4th  office  opened  in  Fu 
quay-Varina.  In  1959  assets  exceedec 
$22    million,    double    what    they    hac 


Governor  Dan  Moore  (right)  dedicates  Exchange  Plaza  in  1965  and  J.  J.  Long,  Jr.,  (left)  accept  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen's  Na- 
tional Beautification  Award  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1966.  The  plaza  is  a  former  Raleigh  street  which  was  converted  to  a  unique 
greenway  under  Long's  proposal.  The  award  presented  was  shared   by  Wachovia    Bank  which   also   participated   in  the   beautification   project. 
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een  only  four  years  prior  and  four 
ears  later  in  1963  they  were  to  again 
ouble  to  in  excess  of  $44  million. 
The  years  of  1961-1963  saw  offices 
jen  in  Clayton,  Benson  and  Cary. 
l  1963  another  enlargement  and 
'novation,  larger  than  any  previous 
le,  was  completed  on  Fayetteville 
t.,  in  Raleigh  and  the  close  of  the 
ssociation's  6th  decade  in  1965  saw 
ssets  in  excess  of  $50  million,  over 
ve  times  the  1955  total. 
Nineteen-sixty-five  was  also  the 
ear  that  the  results  of  rare  business- 
Dvernment  relationship  were  real- 
;ed.  Under  the  leadership  of  Raleigh 
avings'  J.  J.  Long,  Jr.,  Exchange  St. 
as  been  converted  to  Exchange 
laza,  a  downtown  beauty  spot  of 
reenery,  pools  and  fountains.  This 
>rmer  one-block-long  street  ran 
etween  Raleigh's  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington  Streets  and  appeared  to 
jrve  no  useful  purpose  as  a  traffic 
arrier  in  Raleigh's  growth  and  de- 
elopment.  In  addition  to  Raleigh 
avings  recently  enlarged  and  reno- 
ated  headquarters  on  the  North  side 
f  Exchange  Street,  Wachovia  Bank 
ad  just  completed  a  new  Raleigh 
ffice  on  the  South  side  of  Exchange 
t.  Under  Long's  proposal,  enthusi- 
stically  received  by  everyone  and 
arried  through  to  realization,  Ra- 
Jigh  Savings  and  Wachovia  shared 
he  cost  of  conversion  from  a  street 
o  a  greenway  with  the  City  of  Ra- 
%h  agreeing  to  close  the  street  to 
raffle  and  to  maintaining  the  new 
laza  when  completed.  Governor  Dan 
l.  Moore,  speaking  at  the  dedication 
f  the  new  facility,  called  it  "urban 
enewal  at  its  best."  Both  Raleigh 
avings  and  Wachovia  received  na- 
ional  beautification  awards  in  1966 
ecause  of  Exchange  Plaza.  Mrs. 
yndon  B.  Johnson  presented  these 
wards. 

See  RALEIGH  SAVINGS,  page  67) 


FINANCIAL  LEADER  IN  SCOTLAND  COUNTY,  STATE 
BANK  "GROWS  BY  HELPING  OTHERS  GROW" 


On  September  12,  1967,  the  State 
Bank  began  its  61st  year  of  service 
to  the  citizens  of  Scotland  County 
and    the    surrounding   area. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1907  a  group 
of  local  businessmen  undertook  the 
organization  of  a  new  banking  service 
for  the  area.  A  charter  was  applied 
for  and  in  mid-August  of  that  year 
Messrs.  K.  A.  Blue,  D.  C.  McNeill, 
Z.  V.  Pate,  Alex  Jones,  James  A. 
Jones,  A.  A.  James,  James  L.  McNair, 
F.  L.  Bundy,  and  W.  H.  Cooper  met 
with  Mr.  John  F.  McNair  in  his 
office  for  the  organization  meeting. 

During  the  next  month  several 
meetings  were  held  to  secure  quarters 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  personnel 
for  the  new  venture. 

On  September  12,  1907,  at  9:00 
A.M.,  the  State  Bank  opened  its  doors 
for  business.  Except  for  the  banking 
holiday  in  1933,  there  has  been  no 
interruption  in  the  operation;  even 
then  the  State  Bank  was  one  of  the 
first  banks  in  North  Carolina  to  re- 
open its  doors  after  examination  by 
Federal  and   State   Banking   Officials. 

In  60  years  five  men  have  guided 
the  growth  of  the  bank  as  President. 
James  A.  Jones  was  the  initial  Presi- 
dent and  served  until  1921.  The  next 
six  years  John  F.  McNair  served.  In 
1927  James  L.  McNair  was  elected 
Chief  Executive  and  served  for  the 
longest  term,  28  years,  until  1955. 
Upon  the  death  of  James  L.  McNair, 


his  son,  John  F.  McNair,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  Executive  Vice  President  for  25 
years,  was  elevated  to  the  top  Execu- 
tive position.  In  1966,  John  F.  Mc- 
Nair, III,  was  selected  by  the  direc- 
tors as  Chief  Executive;  a  capacity 
he  holds  at  this  time. 

During  this  60-year  period  only 
three  men  have  served  as  cashier. 
W.  H.  Cooper  served  for  23  years 
from  the  organization  date,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1930  by  J.  T.  Myers, 
who  continued  in  this  position  until 
1962.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Myers,  the  directors  selected  William 
R.  Bateman  as  cashier;  he  holds  this 
position  at  the  present  time. 

The  year  end  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  shows  total  assets  of 
$278,178.21,  with  capital,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits  of  $56,978.94  and 
deposits  of  $221,199.27.  Fifty-nine 
years  later,  at  year  end  total  re- 
sources had  increased  to  $12,433,882, 
with  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  of  $1,045,000.00  and  deposits 
of  $10,828,855.00. 

Agriculture  to  Industry 

In  1907,  the  Laurinburg  and  Scot- 
land County  area  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  as  a 
result  the  bank's  services  were  di- 
rected to  farmers  and  farm  related 
enterprises.  The  years  since  have 
brought  about  tremendous  change  in 
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the  economic  base  of  the  area  until 
today  the  area  is  more  dependent 
upon  industry  than  on  agriculture. 
Many  locally  owned  manufacturing 
plants  have  had  successful  operation 
and  have  expanded  into  varied  fields 
and  in  addition  Scotland  County  hosts 
such  nationally  known  industries  as 
the  Ingraham  Company,  Rea  Magnet 
Wire  Company,  Johns-Manville  Cor- 
poration, Fieldcrest  Mills,  Springs 
Mills,  and  Woodard  Crafts,  Inc.,  to 
name  a  few.  This  change  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  area  has 
demanded  a  change  in  the  bank's 
services  and  operations;  a  change 
which  has  been  successfully  made. 

In  1932  the  State  Bank  opened  its 
first  branch  in  Maxton.  This  branch 
is  now  housed  in  a  new  building  op- 
ened in  mid-1967.  During  the  war 
years  a  branch  was  opened  at  the 
Laurinburg-Maxton  Army  Air  Base; 
this  branch  was  closed  when  the  base 
was  de-activated  at  the  war's  end. 

In  1942  an  additional  office  was 
opened  in  downtown  Laurinburg  to 
better  serve  the  merchants  and 
service  organizations  located  in  the 
downtown  area.  In  1959  a  branch  was 
constructed  in  south-Laurinburg  to 
adequately  serve  that  area  and  in 
1965  a  branch  was  re-opened  on  the 
site  of  the  Laurinburg-Maxton  Army 
Air  Base  to  serve  the  industries  and 
distribution  operations  located  there 
in  the  past  15  years.  Today,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  banking  office  in 
downtown  Laurinburg,  the  State  Bank 
has  four  branches  located  in  Scotland 
and  Robeson  Counties,  with  which  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  Scotland  County 
and  Western  Robeson  County  with 
banking  services. 

The  State  Bank  today  has  16  out- 
side directors,  four  officer-directors, 
seven  other  officers,  and  22  employees 
in  these  offices. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Scotland  County  area  has  been  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  community  leadership 
furnished  by  officers,  Directors,  and 
employees  of  the  State  Bank.  These 
men  and  women  have  been  particular- 
ly active  in  campaigns  over  the  last 
two  decades  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Scotland  Memorial 
Hospital,  Scotland  County  Memorial 
Library,  and  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College.  Additionally,  the 
Bank's  officers  and  directors  have 
worked  long  and  hard  helping  to  se- 
cure the  industry  now  located  in  the 
area. 

Official  Civic  Leaders 

All  facets  of  the  local  political, 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  life 
have  been  effected  by  talent  furnished 
from  the  offices,  directors,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Bank.  This  is 
true    today    as    it    has    been    for    60 


years,  as  the  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors from  the  beginning  have  been 
committed  to  the  belief  that  a  sound 
growth  in  the  community  will  result 
in  a  sound  growth  in  the  bank;  there- 
fore, it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
bank  that  leadership  be  furnished  the 
community  to  insure  this  sound 
growth. 

Mr.  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  has  an  en- 
viable record  of  service  to  both  his 
local  community  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  He  is  now  serving 
as  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
Scotland  County  School  Board,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College. 
He  is  a  former  President  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  John  F. 
McNair,  III,  who  is  President  of  the 


State  Bank,  serves  as  Commissioner 
for  the  Eighth  Division  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Highway  Commission. 
He  is  also  active  in  many  local  civic 
affairs. 

Mr.  W.  Charles  Barrett,  Executive 
Vice  President,  is  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Laurinburg  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  past  14  years.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  the  second  officer  of  the  State  Bank 
to  serve  as  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
John  F.  McNair,  Jr.  served  as  Presi- 
dent in   1948-49. 

The  motto  of  the  State  Bank  has 
been  "We  grow  by  helping  others 
grow."  This  has  been  the  philosophy 
of  the  bank  since  its  organization; 
it  is  the  will  of  the  stockholders,  di- 
rectors and  officers  that  this  philoso- 
phy always  govern  the  actions  of  the 
bank  in  this  community. 


The  State  Bank's  facilities 
Maxton  and  Laurinburg.  In 
September,  1967,  the  bank  be- 
gan its  61st  year.  During  its 
history  the  bank  has  success- 
fully adapted  to  an  economy 
which  changed  primarily  from 
agricultural  to  industrial  in  the 
Laurinburg  and  Scotland  Coun- 
ty  area. 
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Central  Carolina's  most  important  building  project  is  the  renovation  of  its  central 
office  in  Durham.  Space  formerly  occupied  by  a  major  department  store  is  being 
remodeled  to  supplement  the  bank's  office  area  and  exterior  renovations  will  give 
the  building  a   new  look  at  the  end  of  1967. 


In  the  flush  of  prosperous  maturity 
institutions    are   often   given   to   talk 

about  their  humble  beginnings.  The 
one-room  factory,  the  hole-in-the-wall 
store,  the  founder  (always  in  shirt- 
sleeves, of  course)  laboring  far  into 
the  night  to  keep  the  business  going 
— all  of  these  are  a  part  of  this  tra- 
dition. Central  Carolina  Bank,  by 
contrast,  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon.  Its  founder  arrived  in  town 
dressed  in  top  hat  and  cutaway, 
bought  one  bank,  organized  another, 
and  gloried  in  the  designation  of 
"capitalist!" 

John  Sprunt  Hill,  founder  and  first 
president  of  Central  Carolina  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  was  a  banker  and 
financier    of    the    old    school.    He   be- 


lieved in  service  to  the  customer,  but 
he  believed  in  making  a  profit,  too. 
When,  six  years  ago,  he  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  92,  he  left  behind  a 
legacy  of  strength,  of  wisdom — and 
a  good,  strong  bank  with  resources 
totaling  $43  million. 

Since  1961,  the  year  when  the  ESC 
Quarterly  last  featured  the  banking 
industry,  Central  Carolina  Bank's 
growth  has  been  rapid,  steady,  but 
sound.  The  $43  million  in  resources 
has  grown  to  $90  million  in  1967. 
By  other  statistical  measures,  growth 
has  been  impressive.  A  figure  of  $24.1 
million  in  loans  in  1961  has  doubled 
to  $48.8  million  in  1967.  Deposits  of 
$38.0  million  six  years  ago  has  risen 
to  $80.9  on  the  most  recent  June  30. 


And  capital  funds,  which  were  at 
$3.9  million  in  1961,  are  now  at  $6.1 
million. 

The  advances  described  above  have 
been  primarily  the  result  of  solid 
growth.  Not  to  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, is  the  merger  with  Chapel  Hill's 
University  National  Bank  in  late 
1961,  which  brought  Central  Carolina 
Bank  a  base  in  that  prosperous  and 
intellectual    center. 

On  October  1,  1961,  the  bank  under- 
went its  third  name  change.  Founded 
in  1903  as  Durham  Loan  &  Trust 
Company,  it  became  in  1937  Durham 
Bank  &  Trust  Company.  The  change 
to  Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust 
Company   was    made    to    reflect   more 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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fully  the  regional  character  of  its 
operations. 

A  feature  of  the  year  1962  was  the 
creation  of  two  new  boards.  The  Ad- 
visory Board,  composed  of  senior  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  was  named  to 
assure  Central  Carolina  Bank  of  their 
continued   counsel   and   concern. 

In  the  same  year,  a  Durham  Board 
was  elected  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  bank's 
offices  and  resources  were  located  in 
the  Durham  area.  This  board  counsels 
with  bank  management  to  assist  in 
maximum  utilization  of  the  bank's 
Durham  resources,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Members  of  the  Durham  Board  are: 
Chairman  Watts  Carr,  Jr.,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Scotland  Associ- 
ates, Inc.;  Ben  W.  Aiken,  General 
Business  Manager,  N.  C.  Department 
of  Mental  Health;  J.  B.  Brame,  Pres- 
ident, Brame  Specialty  Company; 
Marlon  N.  Byrd,  Retired;  E.  M.  Cam- 
eron, Director  of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics,  Duke  University;  Ar- 
thur L.  Carver,  Tobacconist;  Dr. 
James  E.  Davis,  Surgeon;  Charles 
H.  Frenzel,  Superintendent,  Duke 
Medical  Center;  Watts  Hill,  Jr., 
Board  Chairman,  Home  Security  Life 
Insurance  Company;  W.  H.  Rawlings, 
Treasurer  and  Controller,  Erwin 
Mills,  Inc.;  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Jr. 
President,  Style  Craft  Interiors,  Inc.; 
and  Dillard  Teer,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Durham  &  Southern  Rail- 
way  Company. 

A  new  contemporary  bank  building, 
costing  $70,000,  was  erected  in  Creed- 
moor  in  1963.  The  Creedmoor  Office's 
all-female  staff  of  eight  headed  by 
Miss  Christine  Fuller  was  of  sufficient 
interest  to  earn  national  recognition, 
including  a  front-page  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Automation 

Installed  in  1963  was  a  Burroughs 
computer,  which  has  enabled  the  bank 
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to  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  opera- 
tional developments  in  banking.  The 
basic  equipment  has  since  been  twice 
upgraded,  and  new  applications  are 
being  added  on  a  regular  schedule. 

A  highlight  of  1964  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  colonial-style  building  to 
house  the  bank's  office  in  Erwin.  The 
2800-square  foot  facility  is  manned 
by  a  staff  of  eight,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  H.  Harrington. 

A  Wake  Forest  Board  was  named 
by  Central  Carolina  Bank  in  1965. 
Present  members  are:  Chairman,  Dr. 
Olin  T.  Brinkley,  President,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; W.  W.  Holding,  III,  Co-owner, 
W.  W.  Holding  &  Company;  W.  H. 
Parker,  Vice  President,  Wake  Monu- 
ment Company;  Lewis  A.  Thompson, 
merchant;  and  John  E.  Wooten,  in- 
surance underwriter. 

Two  new  bank  boards  were  orga- 
nized in  1966.  The  Hillsborough  group 
is  composed  of:  Senator  Don  S. 
Matheson,  real  estate;  W.  Glenn  Ca- 
ruthers,  Jr.,  dairy  farmer;  Joe  P. 
Hughes,  Manager,  Eno  Plant,  Cone 
Mills;  Clarence  D.  Jones,  Owner, 
Western  Auto  Supply;  and  Dr.  H.  W. 
Moore,  dentist. 


Central  Carolina's  new  Mocksville  office  which  was  opened  in  September.  Expansion  and 
growth  has  featured  Central  Carolina^  activities  since  the  end  of  the  1950s.  The  bank's 
building   program  in   1967   is  ambitious,  according   to   officials. 
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There  was  more  news  from  Hills- 
borough in  the  same  year.  The  bank 
bought  a  90-year  old  building  on 
Churton  Street  and  gave  it  a  remodel- 
ling in  colonial  Williamsburg  Style 
which  made  it  appear  175  years  old. 
The  bank  held  open  house  with  its 
personnel  dressed  in  18th  century 
attire,  gave  pieces  of  traditional  furni- 
ture as  prizes,  and  distributed  re- 
productions of  early  American  cur- 
rency as  favors.  On  display  were  maps 
of  historic  Hillsborough,  dating  back 
to  1768. 

An  addition  to  CCB's  Durham  fa- 
cilities was  the  erection  in  late  1966 
of  the  Bragtown  office  in  the  northern 
area  of  the  city.  Of  contemporary 
design,  the  office  is  near  the  new 
operations  center  of  Liggett  &  Myers 
and  the  headquarters  building  of  Gen- 
eral Telephone  of  the  Southeast,  and 
is  managed  by  Larry  G.  Wayne. 

As  Central  Carolina  Bank  prepares 
to  open  an  office  in  Mocksville,  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Mocksville  Board 
have  been  of  great  assistance.  They 
are:  Chairman  M.  H.  Murray,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Mocksville  Feed  Mills; 
Ben  C.  Ellis,  dairy  farmer;  George 
R.  Hendricks,  farmer  and  cattle 
breeder;  Robert  L.  Hendricks,  Owner, 
Hendricks  Brothers  Used  Cars;  T.  L. 
Junker,  President,  Junker  &  Son; 
D.  J.  Mando,  owner,  Mando  &  Com- 
pany; Lester  P.  Martin,  Jr.,  attorney; 
George  E.  Merrell,  Jr.,  owner,  Hen- 
dricks &  Merrell  Furniture  Company; 
Sheek  Miller,  President,  Miller's 
Diner  &  Restaurant,  Inc.;  E.  C.  Mor- 
ris, President,  Morris-Larew  Insur- 
ance Company;  W.  W.  Smith,  dairy 
farmer;  and  Paul  H.  Stroud,  cattle 
breeder. 

Training  For  Young  And  Old 


In  personnel,  the  bank  has  grown 
over  the  last  six  years  from  195 
persons  to  332.  More  interesting  than 
the  bare  figures  is  the  story  of  thf 
growth.  It's  a  tale  of  youngsters,  old- 
sters, and  even  "interns!"  Like  mosl 
banks,  CCB  has  established  a  syste- 
matic recruiting  program,  and  regu 
larly  seeks  young  men  of  capacit] 
and  promise,  to  train  for  tomorrow'! 
management. 

But  in  addition,  the  bank  ha: 
reached  out  into  other  fields  and  ha; 
brought  in  men  of  maturity,  and  giv 
en  them  needed  training  for  specifi 
posts  in  the  bank.  Robert  L.  Cherrj 
a  retired  Federal  Reserve  Bank  vie 
president,  who  had  come  to  Chape 
Hill  at  60  and  earned  a  college  de 
gree,  was  employed  for  a  two-yea 
term  to  head  the  Chapel  Hill  offic* 
When  Cherry  returned  to  his  acaden 
ic  career,  the  bank  had  trained  an 
ready  to  fill  his  spot,  Gordon  D.  Kag< 
a  retired  Air  Force  Officer.  In  Roj 


oro,  CCB  employed  Darcy  W.  Brad- 
her,  then  mayor  of  that  city  and  a 
)cal  business  man,  to  manage  the 
loxboro  office. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  three 
oung  men  who  had  completed  one 
f  their  two  years  work  toward  a 
lasters  degree  in  Business  Admin- 
stration  at  UNC's  School  of  Business 
rere  employed  for  three  months  on 
,n  internship  basis.  The  three  worked 
n  special  research  projects  for  the 
ank,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
lore  of  them  may  figure  in  future 
lersonnel   plans. 

Central  Carolina  Bank's  building 
irogram  in  1967  is  ambitious — but 
ital.  Completed  in  July  was  a  new 
nain  office  in  Chapel  Hill's  University 
Square.  Begun  in  July  was  erection 
if  a  new  full-service  office  for  But- 
ler.  Scheduled  for  completion  in  Sep- 
ember  is  the  new  Mocksville  building. 
Construction  of  a  new  office  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  is  expected 
o  begin  in  the  fall  of  1967.  An  ur- 
gent priority  in  1968  is  a  new,  mod- 
irn  office  for  Roxboro. 

The  most  important  building  pro- 
ect  is  perhaps  the  renovation  of 
;hree  floors  of  the  Central  Carolina 
Bank  Building  in  Durham,  for  an 
expansion  of  the  Bank's  main  office. 
Space  formerly  occupied  by  a  major 
lepartment  store  has  been  undergo- 
ng  extensive  renovation  to  fit  it  to 
;he  needs  of  a  modern  bank.  The 
Bank's  Trust  and  Operations  Depart- 
nents  have  already  occupied  the  sec- 
)nd  floor;  and  basement,  mezzanine, 
ind  first  floor  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion late  in  1967.  An  exterior  face- 
ift  will  give  to  the  new  quarters  a 
nodern,  fresher  appearance. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  meeting 
}f  all  shareholders  could  have  been 
sasily  held  around  a  table.  Through 
mergers,  estate  liquidation,  and  sale 
af  stock  to  members  of  the  staff,  the 
shareholders  now  number  close  to 
1,000.  And  at  mid-1967,  Central  Caro- 
lina Bank  earnings  are  comfortably 
ahead  of  what  they  were  at  the  half- 
way point  in  record-breaking  1966. 
The  founder  would  have  liked  that! 

RALEIGH  SAVINGS 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Noble 
in  1964,  the  chief  Board  of  Directors 
|)osition  was  changed  from  President 
[o  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  James 
'5.  Briggs,  former  Raleigh  mayor  and 
Capital  city  business,  civic  and  po- 
litical leader,  was  elected  to  the 
position.  Management's  top  position 
jvas  retitled    President   and   the   post 

ontinued  to  be  filled  by  J.  J.   Long, 

r. 
North  Hills,   Raleigh's  most  recent 

tew  regional  shopping  center,   is  the 


location    of   the    Association's    eighth 
office,   opened   in   the   Fall   of   1966. 

Raleigh  Savings  employs  about  50 
people  in  its  eight  locations.  Many 
of  its  employees  are  civic,  profes- 
sional, political  and  church  leaders 
and  include  both  elected  and  appointed 
city  officials,  civic  club  officers  and 
church  deacons.  Virtually  all  of 
its  employees  continue  to  pursue 
their  professional  education  through 
courses  offered  by  The  American  Sav- 
ings and  Loan   Institute. 

A  savings  and  loan  association  is 
generally  defined  as  a  locally  owned 
and  privately  managed  savings  and 
home  financing  institution.  It  accepts 
savings  accounts  from  individuals 
and  other  sources.  These  funds  are 
invested  principally  in  monthly  pay- 
ment loans  for  the  construction,  pur- 
chase, or  repair  and  modernization 
of  homes.  In  addition,  Raleigh  Sav- 
ings, as  virtually  all  modern  pro- 
gressive savings  and  loan  institutions, 
offers  a  variety  of  other  related 
services.  Included  among  them  are 
the  sale  and  redemption  of  Govern- 
ment Savings  bonds,  the  sale  of 
travelers  checks  and  money  orders 
and  Christmas  club  accounts. 

Raleigh  Savings  is  proud  of  its 
history.  It  eagerly  looks  forward  to 
the  future  and  sincerely  hopes  and 
expects  that  its  services  to  and  for 
the  community  will  greatly  add  to 
the  dynamic  growth  and  development 
of  the  entire  Capital  City  and  Re- 
search Triangle  area. 

DEVELOPMENT 
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urer;  and  Frank  A.  Cella  of  Raleigh, 
Assistant  Treasurer.  John  P.  Sted- 
man  of  Lumberton  is  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Richard 
A.  Bigger  of  Charlotte  is  Honorary 
President. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Vice 
President,  there  are  three  staff  officers 
in  the  BDCNC  office  at  Raleigh: 
William  H.  Page,  Vice  President; 
Dorlese  W.  Cooper,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Treasurer;  and 
Earlene  L.  Donkle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

CATAWBA 
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Travis,  assistant  cashier,  Viewmont 
Branch;  Bob  Palmer,  assistant  cash- 
ier, Highland  branch;  John  J.  Hicks, 
Jr.,  manager  Longview  branch,  Sam- 
uel A.  DeVenney,  Jr.,  manager  Mid- 
land branch,  Leslie  Sigmon.  assistant 
cashier,  Maiden  branch,  and  Earl  A. 
McAlister,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier,  main 
office. 


FIRST  CITIZENS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Personnel  morale,  a  key  factor  in  the 
stability  of  any  company,  continues 
unusually  high  throughout  the  wide- 
spread system,  perhaps  due  to  the 
unique  CAN  DO  spirit  as  well  as  to 
effective  internal  communications  and 
generous  compensation  and  benefits 
programs. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  the  depart- 
mentalization of  First-Citizens  has 
been  significant.  The  Installment 
Loan,  the  Trust,  Con-espondent  Bank- 
ing, Mortgage  Loan,  Communications 
(Advertising,  Public  Relations  and 
Personnel),  National  Division,  Farm 
Management  Division,  Systems  and 
Purchasing  and  other  technical  de- 
partments have  been  expanded  and 
strengthened.  The  Commercial  Bank- 
ing sections  also  have  received  con- 
stant attention  in  modernization  and 
manpower.  The  addition  of  Data 
Processing  with  the  IBM  360  Com- 
puter has  enabled  the  bank  to  under- 
take new  programs  as  well  as  stream- 
line its  operations  functions. 

To  the  casual  observer,  to  the  long- 
time customer,  and  to  the  employee, 
there  is  indeed  a  CAN  DO  spirit 
within  First-Citizens  Bank  and  it  is 
not  simply  because  of  a  unique  and 
highly-successful  promotional  cam- 
paign. 

"We  try  to  determine  where  we 
should  be  heading  in  the  future," 
Lewis  Holding  comments,  "and  at 
the  same  time  bear  in  mind  where 
we've  been.  We  should  never  forget 
why  and  how  we  have  made  progress, 
for  the  credit  goes  to  the  men  and 
women  who  perform  the  myriad 
tasks  that  make  banking  challenging,, 
and  to  the  thousands  of  customers, 
large  and  small,  who  have  had  con- 
fidence in  us  and  allowed  us  to  help 
them.  Banking  is  mutual  trust,"  he 
believes. 

While  every  First-Citizens  Bank 
employee  wears  the  blue  and  white 
CAN  DO  button  on  the  job,  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  well  realizes  the 
successes  of  the  past,  the  dynamic 
present  and  the  promising  potential 
of  the  future  are  the  results  of  the 
hearts,  minds,  and  hands  of  the  CAN 
DO  people,  both  within  and  outside 
First-Citizens. 


WACHOVIA 

(Continued  from  Page  59) 

has   been    accounted    for    by    internal 
growth. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Wachovia 
will  continue  to  seek  to  grow — not  for 
growth's  sake,  but  to  serve  more  com- 
pletely the  sound  financial  needs  of 
the  State  and  region. 
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Branch  banking  a  trust  company 


By  Vidette  Bass,  Assistant  Vice  President 


For  nearly  a  century  Branch  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company  has  provided 
banking  services  for  residents  of 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Through  the 
years  new  services  have  been  added, 
new  business  methods  and  techniques 
applied  to  all  services,  new  bank 
quarters  built,   and  other   remodelled. 

However,  responsibility  for  the 
banking  excellence  to  which  BB&T 
customers  are  accustomed  can  be  at- 
tributed to  personnel  selection.  For 
four  generations,  the  Branch  Bank 
staff  has  maintained  and  passed  on 
to  successors  the  high  standards  of 
banking  practices  adopted  by  the 
bank's  founder,  Alpheus   Branch. 

Anticipating  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  area  and  the  need  for  continu- 
ously training  young  people  into  com- 
petent and  progressive  bankers,  rep- 
resentatives of  Branch  Banking  and 
Trust  Company  interview  students 
on  college  and  university  campuses 
to  select  those  with  outstanding  scho- 
lastic records,  but  more  importantly, 
those  with  high  ideals  and  integrity. 

Since  so  much  is  demanded  of  the 
modern  banker,  the  Branch  Banking 
and  Trust  Company  Training  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  each 
individual  with  a  background  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  make  future  de- 
cisions. 


Training    Program 

Graduates  are  hired  with  the 
thought  that  they  will  become  bank 
executives  and  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  all  major 
departments  of  the  bank.  Progress 
is  determined  by  a  candidate's  own 
skills  and  ability  to  absorb  informa- 
tion. 

Work  performance  and  salaries  are 
reviewed  on  an  annual  basis  and  may 
occur  more  often  for  those  who  show 
initiative  ability  and  a  willingness 
to  perform  exceptional  work.  Writ- 
ten descriptions  covering  most  jobs 
in  the  bank  are  used  in  counseling 
with  each  employee  regarding  such 
things  as  training  job  performance 
and   salary   review. 

Whenever  possible,  promotions  in- 
to higher  level  jobs  are  made  from 
within  the  bank  and  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  merit  so  every  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  members  of  the 
staff  to  prepare  themselves  to  accept 


progressively    greater    responsibility. 

Staff  members  are  encouraged  to 
supplement  the  practical  training  re- 
ceived on  the  job  with  bank-related 
courses.  Banking  is  a  challenging  and 
stimulating  career,  and  regardless  of 
an  employee's  educational  back- 
ground, an  organized  program  of 
study  will  expand  his  knowledge  of 
banking  and  speed  the  employee  along 
with   his    career. 

The  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, the  educational  section  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  of- 
fers courses  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  providing  a  well-rounded 
education  in  all  phases  of  banking 
and  business.  After  the  successful 
completion  of  these  or  other  approved 
courses,  BB&T  refunds  the  cost  of 
the  courses. 

The  importance  and  scope  of  bank- 
ing in  today's  world  are  almost  in- 
finite, encompassing  not  only  the 
whole  spectrum  of  business  and  com- 
merce, but  also  influencing  through 
the  extension  of  credit  the  individual 
American's  way  of  life.  No  longer 
limited  to  the  field  of  economics,  the 
modern  banker  extends  his  interests 
beyond  the  realm  of  banking  into 
every  phase  of  community  life. 

All  personnel  at  Branch  Banking 
and  Trust  Company,  and  especially 
those  in  the  Training  Program,  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  civic 
affairs  and  to  work  toward  develop- 
ing his  community,  stimulate  business 
and   encourage   new   industry. 

Updates  Constantly 

The  management  of  Branch  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company  constantly 
updates  and  revises  personnel  poli- 
cies. Fulltime  regular  staff  members 
receive  two  weeks  vacation  and  those 
with  15  years  of  service  are  eligible 
for  three  weeks.  The  bank  offers  its 
employees  group  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  accidental  death  insurance, 
travel  accident  insurance,  and  other 
group  policies. 

The  bank's  liberal  fringe  benefit 
program  includes  a  retirement  plan 
and  the  bank  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
this  plan.  The  adoption  of  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  at  the  first  of  1967  is 
another  forward  step  in  the  bank's 
policy  of  rewarding  its  employees  for 
their  loyalty  and  fine  work  and  will 
provide  the  retired  employee  with  a 
greater   measure   of   security. 


SATCHWELL 
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Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
>any  was  established  in  Wilson  in 
[872,  only  seven  years  after  the  end 
)f  the  War  Between  the  States.  When 
lostilities  ceased,  every  bank  in  North 
Carolina  was  closed,  and  for  several 
/ears  the  Southern  States  had  prac- 
tically no  banking-  facilities.  Most 
banking  was  carried  on  by  private 
institutions,  particularly  in  small 
towns. 

Southern  History 

Branch  and  Hadley,  the  company 
formed     by      Alpheus      Branch      and 


F.  L.  CARR,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  is  the  grandson  of  Alpheus 
Branch,  founded  of  Branch  Banking 
and  Trust  Company.  He  was  elected 
to  the  board  in  1939,  succeeding  his 
late  father  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  30  years.  He 
is  a  partner  in  Carr  and  Bibbons, 
attorneys,  and  serves  as  the  bank's 
general  counsel. 

J.  L.  SATCHWELL  joined  the  staff 
of  Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1932  when  the  bank's  as- 
sets were  a  little  over  $7.5  million. 
Today  he  is  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  bank  with  $175  million  in 
assets,  40  branches  and  over  550 
employees.  In  his  fourth  year  as 
president,  he  continues  the  bank's 
extensive  building  and  remodeling 
program  and  has  instituted  and 
expanded  many  personnel  policies. 
He  encourages  the  recruitment  of 
outstanding  young  men  and  women 
as  well  as  the  development  of  each 
employe's  potentials. 
JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR.,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  has  over  40 
years'  experience  in  banking.  He 
heads  the  Banking  Division  and  is 
largely  concerned  with  branch  of- 
fice supervision,  administering  loan 
policies,  and  supervising  the  exten- 
sion of  credit.  In  his  ten  years 
with  Branch  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  loans  have  increased  to 
approximately  $82  million,  an  in- 
crease of  over  143  percent. 
E.  B.  CROW,  senior  vice  president 
and  senior  trust  officer,  was  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  prior  to 
joining  the  bank  as  auditor  in  1930. 
He  heads  the  Trust  Department 
which,  was  established  in  1907,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  de- 
partment, staffed  by  27  officers  and 
employees,  administers  nearly  1,000 
trust  accounts,  and  the  Farm  Man- 
agement Division,  which  is  under 
the  Trust  Department,  manages 
over    12,000   acres    of    farmland. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Hadley,  accepted 
time  deposits,  sold  foreign  drafts  and 
engaged  in  the  usual  transactions  of 
the  private  banker.  Thus,  the  organi- 
zational ancestor  of  Branch  Banking 
and  Trust  Company  was  founded  dur- 
ing a  critical  period  of  Southern 
history,  and  the  bank  has  successfully 
weathered  all  the  panics  and  wars 
in  which  our  country  has  been  en- 
gaged since  that  time. 

Even  though  a  charter  had  been 
obtained  in  1889,  the  bank  was  op- 
erated as  a  private  institution  until 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  it  be- 
came known  as  Branch  Banking  Com- 


pany. In  1907  the  bank  opened  a 
trust  department,  and  five  years  later 
the  name  was  changed  to  incorporate 
this  activity,  thus  becoming  Branch 
Banking  and  Trust  Company. 

During  the  1920's  the  bank  became 
one  of  the  first  large  institutions  in 
this  section  of  the  country  to  venture 
extensively  into  "branch  banking," 
though  the  term  is  purely  coincidental. 
Progressive  policies  have  enabled 
the  bank  to  grow  steadily  through 
the  years  both  in  deposits  and  in 
number  of  offices.  It  ranks  within  the 
top  300  of  the  nation's  approximately 
14,000  banks. 
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The  new  16-story  BB&T  building  in  Raleigh 
has  become  a  landmark  in  the  capitol  city 
and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  The  bank's 
home  office  is  in  Wilson  (below)  which  was 
built  in  1903.  This  building  with  two  additions 
is  now  undergoing  remodeling.  The  organiza- 
tion   was   established    in    1872. 
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The  Bank  of  Granite  is  a  locally- 
owned,  independent  commercial  bank 
serving  the  vigorous  and  growing  Ca- 
tawba Valley  area  of  North  Carolina. 
With  offices  in  Granite  Falls,  Lenoir, 
and  Hudson,  the  bank  is  the  center 
of  the  financial  and  economic  activity 
of  Caldwell  County.  Established  in 
1906,  the  bank  has  enjoyed  its  great- 
est period  of  growth  since  1954  when 
the  bank  was  re-organized  and  pres- 
ent management,  under  the  direction 
of  President  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr., 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  bank.  Resources  in 
1954  totaled  only  approximately  $1.25 
million.  Today,  the  bank's  capital  ac- 
count alone  exceeds  this  figure  and 
resources  total  almost  $12  million. 
One  indication  of  the  bank's  progress 
is  shown  in  the  growth  of  its  loan 
portfolio,  from  less  than  $500,000  in 
loans  outstanding  in  1954  to  over  $6 
million  today.  In  1954,  there  was  one 
banking  office,  with  five  employees. 
Today  the  bank  employees  32  people 
in  three  "full  service"  offices  with  an 
annual   payroll   exceeding  $175,000. 

Broad  ownership  of  the  bank  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  its  successful  growth 
in  recent  years,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Forlines.  The  bank  currently  has 
over  475  shareholders  who  serve  as 
the  bank's  "business  development  de- 
partment" by  suggesting  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  that  they  do 
business  with  the  Bank  of  Granite 
and  by  notifying  officers  of  the  bank 
of  the  arrival  of  newcomers  into  the 
communities  served  by  the  bank.  Un- 
like a  great  many  small  banks,  the 
bank's  stock  is  quite  actively  traded 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  most  reward- 
ing investment  during  the  past  13 
years.  Recently,  it  was  calculated  that 
a  shareholder  who  purchased  one 
share  of  the  bank's  stock  in  1954  for 
$211.55   would   today   own    20    shares 


(due  to  stock  splits  and  stock  divi 
dends)  worth  approximately  $1,050— 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  cash  divi 
dends  paid  on  the  bank's  stock  hav< 
increased  every  year  for  the  past  Yc 
years— from  $3,000  in  1954  to  $33, 
000  in  1966. 

Took  Opportunity 

Two  events  of  special  significance 
in   1960    and    1961,   provided  unusua 
opportunities  for  the  Bank  of  Granit 
to  broaden  its  opportunities  of  servic 
in   Caldwell    County.    In    Lenoir,  th 
merger    of    both    locally    owned    ant 
banks   into   a   large   state-wide  chaii 
banking      system,      headquarters     ii 
Charlotte,  left  this  growing  commu 
nity,    the    county    seat    of    Caldwe 
County,    with    only    one    commerci? 
bank.   The    Bank   of    Granite   applie 
almost     immediately     to     the     Stat 
Banking    Commission    for   permissio 
to  open  an  office  in  Lenoir  and  pei 
mission    was   granted.    Another  ban 
also   sought  permission  for  a  Lenoi 
branch   at  the    same   time   and  thei 
application  was  turned  down.  Almoi 
half  way  between  Granite  Falls  an 
Lenoir    (five    miles    from    each)    li(J 
the    thriving    community    of    Hudsc 
which    did    not,    prior    to    this    tim 
have  a  bank.  Believing  that  the  estal 
lishment  of  a  Hudson  office  would  ei 
able  the  Bank  of  Granite  to  provi(! 
full  banking  services  to  all  the  pe| 
pie   of  Caldwell   County,  the  Huds( 
office   was   opened   in    1961.   Both  tl 
Lenoir  and  Hudson  offices    (they  a 
not  called  branches!)  were  successf 
from    the    very    beginning    and   ha1 
helped  immediately  in  establishing  tl 
Bank      of      Granite      as      "Caldwi 
County's  Own  Bank." 

Officers  of  the  Bank  of  Granite, 
addition    to    President    Forlines,  w 
also    serves   on    the   bank's   board 
directors,    are,    in    the    Granite    Fa 
office,  Cade  Shaver,  Cashier;  Lamo 
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:  Krim'minger,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
nt;  and  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Price,  As- 
stant  Cashier.  In  the  Lenoir  office 
e  Berkley  Willis,  Vice  President 
id  Manager;  Ted  B.  Newton,  Assis- 
nt  Vice  Preident;  and  Dewitt  H. 
•itchard,  Assistant  Cashier.  In  the 
udson  office,  Bryce  H.  Sherrill  is 
ishier  and  Manager. 
A   broad  diversification   of  interest 


and  vast  experience  in  each  of  the 
eommunuities  served  by  the  Bank  of 
Granite  characterizes  the  bank's  Board 
of  Directors.  They  are,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Forlines,  Clarence  E.  Beach, 
Broyhill  Furniture  Factories,  Lenoir; 
Robert  A.  Gibbons,  Gibbons  Electric 
Company,  in  Lenoir;  R.  Barton 
Hayes,  Hudson  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hudson;   M.  L.  Moore,  Jr., 


FORLINES 


SHERRILL 


WILLIS 


SHAVER 


The  original  Granite  Falls  Bank  (above)  as  it  appeared  in  1906  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  present  office  in  Lenoir.  The  present  Granite 
Falls  facility  is  located  on  the  same  site  that  was  occupied  by  the 
first  office.  The  bank  today  is  the  center  of  financial  activity  in 
Caldwell  County. 
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Lenoir  Mirror  Company,  Lenoir; 
Thad  T.  Russell,  Postmaster,  Granite 
Falls;  and  Floyd  C.  Wilson,  Wilson- 
Abernethy  Hardware  Company,  Gran- 
ite  Falls. 

Leadership    Positions 

In  addition  to  services  to  the  Bank 
of  Granite  and  to  the  banking  indus- 
try, officers  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  are  most  active  in  governmental 
and  community  affairs.  Currently,  two 
of  this  group  are  serving  as  elected 
members  of  city  governing  bodies 
in  Granite  Falls  and  Lenoir,  one  is 
on  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, four  are  serving  on  various 
school  boards,  two  are  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  our  Caldwell  Technical 
Institute,  and  one  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  These  are 
only  a  few  examples  of  the  leadership 
positions  held  by  this  group  of  officers 
and  directors  in  the  important  area 
of  community  affairs  in  Caldwell 
County. 

The  future  looks  exceedingly  bright 
for  the  Bank  of  Granite  for  the  com- 
munities it  serves.  President  Forlines 
is  deeply  troubled,  however,  about 
the  future  of  independent  banks,  like 
the  Bank  of  Granite,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. "There  have  been  far  too  many 
mergers  of  small  banks  recently  and 
there  is  too  much  concentration  of 
financial  resources  in  the  hands  of 
too  few  banks,"  he  said  recently.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
he  joined  the  Bank  of  Granite,  the  five 
largest  North  Carolina  banks  had 
acquired  over  50  other  banks  by  mer- 
ger. Under  existing  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forlines,  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder  for  a  small  bank 
to  compete  with  these  financial 
giants.  He  urged  that  large  corre- 
spondent banks  offer  assistance  to 
help  strengthen  the  management  of 
these  smaller  banks  rather  than  try 
to  merge  them  into  their  own  systems. 
"There  should  be  a  place  for  both 
large  banks  and  for  small,  locally- 
owned,  community  banks  in  North 
Carolina,"  he  said.  "We  must  create 
a  climate  which  will  allow  aggressive, 
locally-owned,  independent  banks  to 
compete  on  a  favorable  basis  with  our 
statewide  chain  banks  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  sound  banking  in  our 
great  state." 

Mr.  Forlines  has  been  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  for  many  years. 
Currently,  he  is  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Commercial  Banks  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Savings  Division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  He  is 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Carolina 
School  of  Banking. 
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NORTHWESTERN  BANK 


By  Sue  L.  Alfriend,  Assistant  Vice  President 


On  June  30,  1967,  The  Northwest- 
ern Bank  concluded  its  30th  year  of 
operation.  From  original  resources  of 
$2,600,000  to  June  30,  1967,  resources 
of  $351,250,000,  the  Bank  has  come 
a  long  way.  Think  of  that  distance 
in  terms  of  mountain  miles  reaching 
out  from  North  Wilkesboro,  Sparta, 
Boone,  and  Bakersville  to  offices  as 
distant  from  each  other  as  Bryson 
City,  Burlington,  Hendersonville,  and 
Charlotte,  and  the  extent  of  the 
Bank's  achievement  becomes  even 
clearer. 

One  way  of  accounting  for  such 
growth  is  to  say  that  Northwestern 
happened  to  be  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Certainly,  there  have 
been  steadily  increasing  demands  for 
the  services  it  is  prepared  to  provide. 
But  careful  analysis  has  characterized 
the  Bank's  every  move.  An  examina- 
tion of  all  pertinent  factors  is  made 
in  advance  of  each  new  market  entry. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  considerable 
autonomy  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  branches,  services  are 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  convenience 
of  local  customers.  The  result,  general 
directors  and  officers  feel,  well  justi- 
fies the  somewhat  greater  pains  re- 
quired to  fit  services  to  customers, 
rather  than   customers  to   services. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  The 
Northwestern  Bank  does  not  seek  big- 
ness for  its  own  sake.  Much  of  its 
increase  in  total  resources  is  asso- 
ciated with  long-established  offices 
and  greater  use  of  the  Bank's  services 
by   long-time   customers. 

Operates  In  Small  Towns 

Northwestern's  philosophy  of  bank- 
ing is  best  expressed  by  President 
Edwin  Duncan,  who  often  explains, 
"Northwestern,  starting  out  as  a 
country  bank  in  Northwestern  North 
Carolina,  is  structually  organized  to 
operate  in  small  towns.  Our  growth 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  author- 
ity is  not  taken  from  the  local  people. 
We  firmly  believe  local  offiers  and 
local  boards  of  directors  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  customers 
and  their  banking  needs  than  home 
office  personnel.  Assistance  is  always 
available  from  the  specialized  depart- 
ments of  the  home  office  in  North 
Wilkesboro.  One  of  the  keys  to  our 
good  relationships  with  branch  per- 
sonnel is  our  policy  of  selling  them 
on    the    merits    of    new    services    and 


ideas    rather    than    demanding    their 
cooperation." 

By  the  end  of  1962,  Northwestern 
was  operating  in  34  towns  and  cities 
in  western  and  piedmont  North  Caro- 
lina. These  included  North  Wilkes- 
boro, Asheville,  Bakersville,  Black 
Mountain,  Blowing  Rock,  Boone, 
Burnsville,  Clemmons,  Cleveland,  Dob- 
son,  Drexel,  East  Bend,  Elkin, 
Fletcher,  Hendersonville,  Hickory, 
Jefferson,  Jonesville,  King,  Madison, 
Maiden,  Morganton,  Mount  Airy, 
Newton,  Old  Fort,  Sparta,  Spruce 
Pines,  Statesville,  Stony  Point,  Tay- 
lorsville,  Valdese,  Walnut  Cove,  West 
Jefferson,  and  Wilkesboro.  Total  re- 
sources reached  $172,000,000  at  year 
end  1962  when  only  two  years  before 
at  year  end   1960  we  had  reached  a 
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landmark  in  total  resources  of  $101,- 
285,000. 

Major  Banking  Changes 

But  1962  saw  major  changes  in 
Northwestern's  system  of  banking. 
For  many  years,  management  has 
been  aware  that  three  major  cities 
are  the  marketing  centers  of  the 
western  half  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  area  serviced  by  the  Bank.  These 
cities,  Asheville,  Winston-Salem,  and 
Charlotte,  are  money  centers  as  well; 
it  is  to  these  population  centers  that 
our  young  people,  young  people  whose 
parents  traditionally  bank  with 
Northwestern,  go  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. It  is  only  natural  that  "their 
bank"  should  follow  the  population 
to  these  marketing  centers.  The  first 
major  move  was  made  in  late  1962 
with  the  opening  of  a  de  novo  office 
in  Asheville,  the  western  North  Caro- 
lina population  center.  By  1964  the 
19-story  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
was  underway  in  Asheville,  and  in 
October,  1965,  this  building  was  op- 
ened to  the  public.  A  second  step  was 
taken  with  the  opening  of  a  branch 
at  the  Tunnel  Road  Shopping  Center. 

As  early  as  1960,  the  initial  step 
had  been  taken  for  a  move  into  Win- 
ston-Salem, a  population  center  which 
attracts  most  of  the  Northwestern 
North  Carolina  people  for  both  living 
and  trade.  A  de  novo  office  was 
opened  in  April,  1960,  at  Clemmons, 
just  10  miles  west  of  Winston-Salem. 
This  office  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
necessitating  a  new  building  in  1962. 

A  second  step  in  Winston-Salem 
accomplished  in  1962  through  merger 
with  the  State  Planters  Bank  of 
Walnut  Cove  and  King.  King  is  only 


The    Northwestern    building    opened    in    Asheville    in    1965.   The    lobby   of   the   Winston-Salem 
downtown  bank,  an  office  which  opened  in  1964. 
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15  miles  or  so  northwest  of  Winston- 
Salem  in  Stokes  County.  By  January, 
L963,  our  move  into  the  Winston- 
Salem  area  became  a  reality  with  the 
)pening  of  the  Reynolda  Manor  Office 
n  Reynolda  Manor  Shopping  Center 
just  outside  the  city  limits.  In  Janu- 
iry,  1964,  a  Northwestern  Bank  was 
>pened  in  temporary  quarters  in 
vValkertown,  located  to  the  northeast 
>f  Winston-Salem.  By  that  time, 
Northwestern  had  four  offices'  to  the 
>vest,  north,  and  east  of  Winston- 
Salem.  In  the  fall  of  1964,  our  down- 
town office  at  Third  and  Cherry 
Streets  opened  for  business.  Since 
1964,  branch  banks  have  been  opened 
at  Ogburn  Station  in  Winston-Salem 
and  at  Kernersville,  east  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

Enters  Charlotte  Market 

The  final  decision  to  enter  the  Char- 
lotte market  already  served  by  all 
other  major  banks  in  North  Carolina 
was  obviously  without  parallel  in 
Northwestern  history.  However,  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  sound  one,  in  view  of 
the  city's  400,000  trade  area  popula- 
tion and  its  firmly  established  posi- 
tion as  North  Carolina's  financial  and 
trading  center.  On  June  1,  1966,  the 
planned  merger  of  The  Northwestern 
Bank  with  Citizens  Bank  of  Charlotte 
was  completed  increasing  the  Bank's 
resources  by  more  than  $10,000,000. 
The  Main  Charlotte  Branch  thus  as- 
quired  is  located  in  the  American 
Credit  Building  at  201  South  Tryon 
Street,  and  a  neighborhood  office  is 
on  Wilkinson  Boulevard. 

Three  other  steps  have  been  taken 
to  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
Charlotte  market.  First,  additional 
action  involving  the  Charlotte  area 
followed  a  special  stockholders'  meet- 
ing on  July  5,  1966,  at  which  time  it 
was  voted  to  purchase  Goodyear 
Mortgage  Corporation.  The  firm, 
with  headquarters  in  Charlotte  and 
branches  in  Raleigh,  Fayetteville, 
and  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  ac- 
quired on  July   13,  1966,   and  places 


Northwestern's  new  Tunnel  Road  office  in  Asheville.  The  bank  has  74  offices  in  50  localities 
and  1967  was  a  big  building  year  for  its  facilities  in  the  western  and  Piedmont  counties. 
The  year  was  also  Northwestern's  30th  birthday. 


the  Bank  in  a  position  to  serve  and 
handle  more  residential,  industrial, 
and  commercal  mortgages.  It's  hand- 
some main  office  is  located  at  500  East 
Morehead  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  property  thus 
far  listed,  The  Northwestern  Bank 
has  also  purchased  property  on  Third 
and  Tryon  Streets  in  Charlotte.  Lo- 
cated in  the  main  financial  district, 
it  is  expected  to  fit,  in  time,  into  plans 
for  expansion  in  Charlotte. 

The  third  step  to  augment  our  posi- 
tion in  Charlotte  was  the  application 
to  the  State  Banking  Commission  to 
establish  a  branch  on  East  Inde- 
pendence Boulevard.  This  application 
has  been  approved  by  both  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

A  major  step  in  increased  efficiency 
and  service  was  first  taken  in  1962 
with  the  installation  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  at  ihe  home 
office.  In  1964  a  data  processing  center 
was  set  up  with  an  IBM  1401  com- 
puter and  all  peripheral  equipment 
necessary  to  fully  automate  record- 
keeping for  the  entire  Bank.  Com- 
pletion of  a  new  building  in  1966 
immediately  north  of  the  home  office, 
combined  with  delivery  of  an  IBM 
System/ 360,  has  permitted  the  Bank 
to  convert  gradually  to  electronic  data 
processing.  With  demand  deposit  pro- 
cessing  beginning    in    the    spring    of 
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1967,  the  Bank's  computer  program 
has,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought 
squarely  to  the  attention  of  custo- 
mers. While  initial  cost  is  substantial, 
use  of  the  IBM  System/ 360  permits 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  as  well  as 
allowing  more  efficient  assignment  of 
personnel. 

In  50  Towns  And  Cities 

Today,  Northwestern  customers  are 
banking  at  a  total  of  74  offices  in  50 
towns  and  cities.  Three  offices  are 
seasonal,  a  May-to-October  office  serv- 
ing vacation  visitors  to  Maggie  Val- 
ley and  two  offices  operating  from 
September  through  December  at  the 
Mount  Airy  and  Winston-Salem  to- 
bacco markets.  By  year  end,  more 
offices  are  projected  to  be  completed. 
New  main  offices  will  open  in  Hickory 
and  Newton  in  the  early  fall.  Bank- 
ing facilities  at  Carbon  City  near 
Morganton  and  Etowah  in  Hender- 
son County,  second  offices  in  Sparta 
and  Burlington,  and  a  third  office  in 
Charlotte  have  received  final  per- 
mission from  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities. 

A  history  of  The  Northwestern 
Bank  is  not  complete  without  recog- 
nition of  the  men  behind  the  Bank's 
fantastic  growth.  Strong  leadership 
has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Bank.  Rufus  A.  Doughton,  who 
had  served  as  North  Carolina  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner, and  seventeen  terms  as  a  state 
legislator,  was  the  first  president. 
His  brother,  R.  L.  Doughton,  was  a 
valued  advisor  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  during  the  initial 
years  of  the  Bank.  After  retirement 
from  government  service,  J.  Kemp 
Doughton,  son  of  the  first  president, 
was  a  director  and  organized  North- 
western's  Trust  Department  and 
served  as  Senior  Trust  Officer  until 
1963.  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  former 
president  of  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
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ers  College  and  the  second  president 
of  the  Bank,  gave  direction  to  this 
growing  country  bank.  In  1957  when 
Edwin  Duncan  of  Sparta  assumed  the 
reins  of  leadership,  The  Northwestern 
Bank  embarked  on  a  period  of  phe- 
nomenal growth  —  growth  through 
greater  public  acceptance  of  both  the 
Bank  and  its  services  as  well  as 
through  the  increased  number  of 
banking  services  offered  to  customers 
— growth  through  mergers  with  other 
banks,  establishment  of  banks  in  new 
towns,  and  opening  additional  offices 
in  towns  already  served  by  the  Bank. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  Bank  has  grown  from  total  re- 
sources of  $70,281,000  at  year  end 
1957  to  $351,250,000  ten  years  later. 
Edwin  Duncan  is  ably  assisted  by 

D.  V.  Deal  and  Edwin  Duncan,  Jr., 
both  senior  vice  presidents.  Other 
general  officers  specializing  in  the 
various  aspects  of  banking  and  capa- 
ble branch  officers  complements  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  officers. 

HOME  OF  DURHAM 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

members  of  the  original  board  of  di- 
rectors serving  on  the  board  now. 
They  are   Bryan   and   Buchanan. 

The  current  board  is  composed  of 
Biggs,     Sorrell,     Bryan,     Buchanan, 

E.  S.  Booth,  C.  Knox  Massey,  C.  E. 
Jordan,  Steed  Rollins,  Dewey  Mims, 
Marshall  T.  Spears,  R.  S.  McGhee, 
Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Dillard  R.  Teer, 
and  Thomas  C.  Upchurch,  who  also 
is  executive  vice  president. 

This  current  board  is  not  one  to 
rest  on  the  laurels  of  those  before 
them.  Currently  underway  is  a  mod- 
ern new  home  office  building  which 
is  being  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $1.2 
million,  including  furnishings.  It  will 
be  located  adjacent  to  the  present 
home  office,  occupying  the  entire  cor- 
ner across  from  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel. 

And  the  thinking  keeps  step  with 
the  times.  Dividend  rates  have  steadi- 
ly been  increased  to  the  current  4% 
per  cent  level,  and  in  1960,  an  IBM 
bookkeeping  system  was  installed.  At 
the  time,  it  was  the  only  system  of  its 
kind  between  Ithaca,  New  York  and 
St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 

President  Biggs  summed  up  the 
firm's  thinking  in  one  statement:  "Our 
size  is  important  only  in  relation  to 
our  ability  to  serve,  and  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of 
our  members  and  the  public.  We  are 
not  competitors,  as  such,  with  Dur- 
ham's other  fine  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  banks.  Rather,  we 
regard  the  Home  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  as  a  partner  in  the  total 
Durham  picture  of  a  better  com- 
munity." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Home  Sav- 
ings is  Durham's  largest? 


Charlotte's  Home   Federal  Savings  &  Loai 
Association   Traces  Beginning   To    1883 


The  original,  faded  minute  book 
records  the  organization  of  this 
Charlotte  institution  as  taking 
place  in  the  "office  of  the  mayor" 
on  February  5,  1883.  The  elected 
managing  officer  ("Secretary") 
was  voted  a  salary  of  $400  per 
year  and  was  required  to  give  a 
bond  of  $2500.  A  law  firm  was 
retained  with  the  stipulation  that 
each  title  search  and  certification 
would  be  done  for  $5.  The  first 
mortgage  loan  made  was  for  $400. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
Association's  assets  were  $16,113.- 
37.  Today  the  assets  total  $54,885,- 
000. 


As  most  "Building  and  Loan'' 
societies,  the  Association  was  open 
for  payments  only  on  Saturday 
The  old  serial  plan  of  "$.25  pei 
week,  per  share'  was  used  unti 
the  1940's.  The  longest  period  foi 
a  home  loan  was  just  over  6  years 
a  real  contrast  with  the  present 
extended  terms.  In  1943,  the  Asso 
ciation  became  a  federal  charterec 
Savings  and  Loan.  In  its  84  yeaij 
history  there  have  been  only  thre< 
managing  officers.  T.  G.  Barbour 
Sr.,  has  been  the  executive  hea( 
of  the  Association  since  1935  an< 
an  employee  since  1923.  Thre< 
other  officers  have  service  record 
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exceeding  34  years.  The  Associa- 
tion operates  two  branches  and 
employs  a   staff  of  35. 

In  1955,  the  former  quarters  of 
a  local  bank,  at  the  corner  of  4th 
and  South  Tryon,  were  acquired. 
This  building  was  used  until  1965. 


The  new  Home  Federal  Building 
was  occupied  in  February,  1967. 
The  building,  modern  in  design, 
has  seven  floors.  The  top  five  floors 
are  rental  space;  all  of  which  is 
now  occupied. 

An    entrance    set-back    provides 


space  for  a  small  Japanese  type 
garden  area,  containing  a  bridge 
crossing  over  a  fountain  pool.  The 
building  and  quarters  have  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  di- 
stinctive and  tasteful  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 


In  February  Home  Federal  moved  in  a  new,  seven  story  building  with 
ultra  modern  interior  and  exterior  design.  Using  only  the  first  two 
floors.  Home  Federal  rents  the  majority  of  spaces  and  they  are  pres- 
ently  completely   occupied. 
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EDITORS  NOTE — The  speech  by  J.  M.  Hunt,  Jr.,  and  those  printed  on 
the  following  pages  by  Archie  K.  Davis  and  William  M.  Reigel  were 
presented  before  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Economic  Development 
held  at  Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium  November  9,  1967.  Delivered 
before  some  1,000  industrial  and  governmental  leaders,  the  addresses 
were  testimonials  to  North  Carolina's  growth  and  economic  progress, 
a  "salute  to  North  Carolina  industry."  A  number  of  speeches  were  made, 
including  an  address  by  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore,  and  because  of  the 
particular  significance  to  practically  all  facets  of  our  State's  employment 
and  economy  we  will  publish  these  statements  in  this  and  subsequent 
issues  of  the  ESC  Quarterly.  They  appear  simply  in  random  sequence. 
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...An  Age  Of  Rapid  Change  And  Rapid  Transit" 


By  J.  M.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Chairman,  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Cow/mission 


Governor  Moore,  Mr.  Gill,  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  panel, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  the  age  of  mobility.  It  is 
the  age  of  rapid  change  and  rapid 
transit.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the 
ability  to  move  people  and  the  goods 
of  commerce  conveniently  and  safely 
from  point  to  point  determines  to  a 
great  degree  the  rate  at  which  a 
State  or  a  region  develops  economic- 
ally. 

This  State — any  State — must  be 
able  to  move  the  goods  of  its  indus- 
try to  the  waiting  markets  and  move 
the  raw  materials  of  other  areas  to 
its  industry  via  land,  sea  and  air. 
North  Carolina  is  blessed  by  geog- 
raphy insofar  as  its  location  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  is  concerned,  and 
is  situated  so  that  it  has  ready,  or 
potentially  ready,  access  to  important 
markets  for  its  goods.  The  burden 
of  government,  then,  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  transportation  system 
to  move  these  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terials between  industry  and  the 
markets.  It  will  be  my  purpose  here 
today  to  outline  for  you  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  this  area  and  then 
to  define  for  you  our  general  direc- 
tion in  the  future. 

As  you  entered  this  auditorium 
today,  you  saw  in  the  lobby,  a  map 
which  shows  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  we  find  our  transpor- 
tation system  at  this  point  in  time. 

On  that  map  is  shown  the  major 
highway  arteries;  our  rail  facilities; 
the  location  of  our  major  seaports 
and   important   airports. 

One  glance,  and  you  could  readily 
see  that  North  Carolina  is  by  no 
means,  if  I  may  coin  a  phrase, 
"transportation  poor".  But,  my 
friends,  this  is  the  age  of  change  in 
North    Carolina    and    the    South.    We 


are  seeing  more  and  more  an  empha- 
sis on  industry,  as  it  becomes  a  full 
partner  with  agriculture  in  this  re- 
gion. It  is  a  changing  time  in  which, 
even  though  we  are  well  fixed  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  we  must 
make  every  possible  effort  to  stay, 
not  even  with  the  game,  but  ahead 
of  it. 

Since  I  am  Chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  my  field  of 
major  interest  and  competence  is 
roads,  but  I  know  that  our  highway 
system  must  be  developed  in  such  a 
way  to  properly  support  and  imple- 
ment the  other  transportation  media 
in  this  State.  And  I  can  assure  that 
this  is  and  has  always  been  a  major 
consideration  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

In  North  Carolina  today  there  are 
some  74-thousand  miles  of  roads- 
primary,  including  Interstate;  sec- 
ondary and  urban — which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion. These  highways  and  streets 
carry  the  bulk  of  commerce  to  and 
from  the  various  areas  of  this  State. 

There  are  4,460  miles  of  railroad 
track  in  the  State  today,  comprising 
the  system  of  29-separate  railroad 
companies. 

There  are  two  major  seaports  in 
the  State — one  at  Morehead  City,  the 
other  at  Wilmington. 

North  Carolina  has  55  publicly 
owned  airports  which  are  served  by 
one  or  more  airlines.  Of  these,  14  are 
considered   major   air   facilities. 

This,  then,  is  the  transportation 
system  of  North  Carolina  as  it  exists 
here  near  the  close  of  1967,  and  I 
say  again,  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
in  good  position  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation. However,  what  is  good  to- 
day will  not  suffice  for  tomorrow.  We 
are   growing  totally   as   a   State,   and 


we  must  not  allow  an  inability  to 
meet  our  transportation  needs  to  pro- 
vide the  stumbling  block  to  our  con- 
tinued  growth   and  development. 

Now,  taking  in  step-by-step  order 
the  individual  segments  of  our  over- 
all transportation  system,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  draw  for  you  the  existing 
situation — that  is  our  growth  to  now 
— and  then  to  pinpoint  at  least  some 
of  the  plans  for  both  the  long-range 
and  immediate  future. 

If  anyone  in  this  auditorium  had 
gone  to  sleep  back  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  had  he  slept  un- 
til today,  it  goes  without  saying  his 
eyes  would  be  filled  with  wonder  at 
our  transportation  system. 

For  one  thing,  when  he  started 
that  nap,  we  would  have  been  a  state 
with  a  patchwork  highway  system.! 
The  towns  caring  for  their  own  street! 
needs.  The  counties,  through  monies 
raised  from  advalorem  taxes  build 
ing  and  maintaining  their  own  roads 

Upon  his  awakening,  he  would  fine 
a  well-organized  and  well-constructec 
system  of  highway  and  streets  ad 
ministered  in  Raleigh,  supported  b; 
State  and  Federal  Highway  Use 
Taxes  and  built  by  men  who  under 
stand  local  requirements  and  needs. 

The  job  of  the  Highway  Commis 
sion  has  grown  enormously  durinj 
the  time  our  make  believe  Rip  Vai 
Winkle  would  have  been  sleeping 
Seventy-four  thousand  miles  of  road 
and  streets  are  now  the  responsibilit 
of  the  Commission,  45,000  miles  c 
which  are  paved,  and  representin 
the  largest  state-road  system  in  th 
country. 

In  terms  of  rural  paved  roads 
North  Carolina  is  first  in  the  South 
and  ranks  lower  than  only  SIX  othe 
States  in  the  nation.  And  we've  kep 
pace  with  our  needs  in  this  area  a 
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/idenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  all  rural  people  in 
lis  State  live  on  or  within  a  mile 
f  a  paved  road. 

The  State  Highway  Commission 
as  a  continuing  needs  study  main- 
lined on  a  statewide  basis.  This 
;udy,  in  keeping  with  our  modern 
ray  of  doing  things  has  been  adapted 
>  the  computer  and,  I'm  proud  to 
ay,  has  been  used  as  a  model  for 
everal  other  States. 

Our  studies  show  that  this  State 
;  at  a  turning  point  from  the  stand- 
oint  of  Highway  Needs.  In  our  past, 
re  have  been  a  State  needing  pri- 
larily  two-lane  roads,  but  with  our 
opulation  now  at  more  than  five  mil- 
on  and  expected  to  go  above  six  mil- 
on  by  1985,  with  highway  use  to 
lcrease  generally  by  135  per  cent  by 
le  same  year,  and  with  motor  vehicle 
egistration  to  rise  to  more  than 
.4  million  by  1985,  a  change  is  in- 
icated. 

We  already  are  moving  to  add 
eeded  four-lane,  and  in  some  urban 
reas,  six  and  eight  lane  express- 
rays  and  highways  which  we  know 
/ill  be  vital  to  our  growth  in  the 
uture. 

Generally  speaking,  we  feel  that  be- 
rond  1975  our  total  highway  con- 
duction needs  will  be  about  six  and 

half  billion  dollars. 

Still  speaking  generally,  we  also 
:now  that  we  must  work  to  give  the 
irban  dweller  relief  from  the  chok- 
ng  congestion  on  city  streets.  We 
mist  work  to  provide  improved 
iccess  from  east  to  west  (the  ports 
o  the  Piedmont)  and  from  the  north 
o  south  across  the  State,  and  to  im- 
irove  this  State's  access  across  the 
>arrier  mountains  to  the  markets  of 
he  midwest. 

Through  our  stepped-up  construc- 
ion  programs  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
em,  and  the  full  implementation  of 
he  Appalachian  Developmental  High- 
way System,  and  through  the  de- 
velopment of  US  Routes  70,  74  and 
t21,  we  will  take  up  the  slack  left  in 
>ur  Interstate  System  back  in  the 
ate  '40's  and  early  '50's  and  be  well 
>n  the  way  to  providing  the  neces- 
ary  highway  access  for  this  state 
•etween  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
yhen  1975  arrives.  And  in  the  mean- 
ime,  the  entire  Highway  Commis- 
lion,  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gov- 
rnor,  has  been  to  Washington  to 
inform  our  Congressional  Delegation 
Ind  Federal  Highway  Planners  that 
rJorth  Carolina  wants  a  better  deal 
A  whatever  new  Federal  Highway 
j'rogram    is    developed    for    the    next 

ecade. 

,  If  we  are  to  meet  all  our  needs 
pe — none  of  us — cannot  shrink  from 
he    challenge.    It    appears    that    the 

Teat  bulk  of  freight  will  be  moved 

ia  trucks  over  our  highway  system 


for  at  least  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable future,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  most  travel  will  be  done  in  the 
family  automobile.  Therefore,  while 
we  need  to  balance  our  approach  to 
providing  all  possible  transportation 
media,  the  great  burden  will  continue 
to  fall  on  the  constructors  of  the 
Highway   System. 

Railroads  Solid  in  Carolina 

Some  people  have  characterized 
our  railroads  as  being  conservative.  I 
doubt  that  that  has  ever  been  true, 
and  will  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  it  certainly  is  not  true 
today. 

The  railroads  are  today  paying 
strict  attention  to  their  equipment 
and  operating  procedures,  as  well  as 
to  pricing.  The  railroads  will  con- 
tinue to  share  their  rightful  place  in 
the  overall  transportation  picture, 
and  have  shown  through  such  ideas 
as  the  "piggy  back"  movement  of 
materials — that  is,  through  a  combi- 
nation of  trains  and  trucks — that 
they  know  the  meaning  of  innova- 
tion. 

Computers  are  beginning  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
railroad  industry,  and  this  use  of 
electronic  equipment  continues,  this 
pioneer  means  of  transportation  can 
be  expected  to  retain  its  role  as  the 
solid  backbone  of  a  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation system  of  North  Carolina. 


Ports  Blossoming 

Our  State  ports  have  become  a 
fast-growing  part  of  the  overall 
transportation  system.  Once  charac- 
terized by  slow  development,  the 
ports  are  now  beginning  to  blossom 
as  an  important  phase  of  the  trans- 
portation picture  in  this  State. 

Located  at  Morehead  City  and 
Wilmington,  the  ports  are  some  90 
miles  apart.  They  are  new  by  some 
standards,  but  have  increased  stead- 
ily in  tonnage  and  dollar  volume  of 
business  since  1949. 

The  terminals  handle  a  bulk  of 
more  than  one-million  tons  of  cargo 
annually  and  this  is  expected  to 
double  within  the  next  two  years.  At 
the  same  time,  the  annual  income 
shows  a  steady  increase  from  the 
two-million  dollars  of  1966. 

Morehead  City  lends  itself  pri- 
marily to  commodity  handling,  with 
tobacco  chief  among  this  trade.  But 
with  the  construction  of  the  new 
dustless  handling  and  loading  facili- 
ties to  service  the  phosphate  mines 
of  the  Pamlico  River  Basin,  phos- 
phates and  chemicals  can  be  expected 
to  rival  tobacco  in  some  short  years. 


The  port  at  Wilmington  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  import-export 
textile  business  being  nearer  some 
of  the  Piedmont  textile  centers  of 
both  North  and  South  Carolina.  By 
1970,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of 
North  Carolina's  leaders  and  plan- 
ners, our  ports  are  expected  to  have 
grown  to  a  point  where  they  are 
handling  two-million  tons  each  year, 
with  a  dollar  value  of  four-million. 
Another  indication  that  we  will  need 
to  continue  to  keep  our  ports  growing 
and  expanding,  and  pointing  up  the 
need  to  develop  good  highway  routes 
inland  from  the  ports. 

As  one  final  item,  let  me  say  that 
one  area  in  which  I  believe  we  must 
pay  very  close  attention  to  our  cur- 
rent situation  and  our  future  needs 
is  air  travel. 

The  current  growth  in  air  traffic  is 
outstripping  not  only  available  air- 
craft space,  but  also  the  capability 
of  ground  and  terminal  facilities  to 
handle  it. 

Industry,  which  is  becoming  so  de- 
centralized in  the  New  South,  con- 
siders it  a  high  priority  to  have  air 
facilities   near  at  hand. 

Charlotte,  Greensboro-High  Point, 
Winston-Salem  and  Raleigh-Durham 
are  already  important  air  hubs,  and 
in  the  coming  days  we  are  going  to 
see  the  same  degree  of  importance 
develop  at  Asheville,  Rocky  Mount- 
Wilson,  and   Wilmington. 

These  are  the  major  centers  of  air 
activity,  but  in  talking  to  industrial- 
ists looking  to  locate  in  this  State,  I 
find  more  and  more  that  they  are 
interested  in  the  development  of 
smaller  airports,  and  I  think  that 
the  people  of  Bertie,  Hertford  and 
Northampton  Counties  can  be  justi- 
fiably proud  of  their  combined  efforts 
in  the  development  of  Tri-county  Air- 
port which  helped  to  get  their  new 
Sunbeam  Plant  there  at  Ahoskie,  and 
that  their  efforts  should  be  a  model 
for  other  areas  of  this  State  in  the 
days  to  come. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  North 
Carolina  is  not  "transportation  poor", 
and  our  government  is  serving  the 
needs  of  its  five-million  constituents 
in  the  field  of  transportation. 

This,  my  friends,  is  because  we 
made  good  solid  plans  and  then 
through  the  capable  leadership  of 
men  like  our  present  Governor,  we 
made  those  solid  plans  into  concrete 
realities.  Our  present  position  is 
what  it  is  because  of  past  planning 
and  effort,  and  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  progress  down  our  chosen  Road  to 
Growth,  we  must  do  it  through  a 
continuing  program  of  planning  and 
construction.  While  we  can  be  proud 
of  what  we  have  done  we  must  move 
ahead  to  meet  the  never-ending  chal- 
lenge transportation  for  all  North 
Carolina  and  all  North  Carolinians. 
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"WE  HAVE  FOUND  AN  EXCELLENT  SUPPLY 
OF  MOTIVATED,  SKILLED  LABOR . . ." 

By  William  M.  Riegel 
Executive  Vice  President,  Riegel  Paper  Company 


Mr.  Corpening,  Governor  Moore, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

It  is  somewhat  foolhardy  of  a 
New  Yorker  as  I  am  to  tell  a  group 
of  North  Carolinians  why  it  is  de- 
sirable to  operate  a  business  in 
North  Carolina.  You  know  the  rea- 
sons better  than  I  do.  Despite  this,  I 
look  forward  to  talking  about  North 
Carolina  and  our  operations  here. 
Riegel  Paper  is  proud  of  these  opera- 
tions. In  short,  we  like  being  in 
North  Carolina.  I  am  prejudiced 
toward  your  State. 

My  first  exposure  to  your  State 
was  at  age  eighteen.  It  was  a  girl 
from  Greensboro.  It  was  love  at  first 
sight — unfortunately,  just  on  my 
part.  About  all  I  gained  from  this 
encounter  was  a  real  affection  for 
Greensboro.  When  I  was  twenty-three 
I  met  a  girl  from  Wilmington.  Once 
again  I  did  not  end  up  with  a  tar- 
heel  wife  but  rather  with  an  affec- 
tion for  Wilmington  and  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  That  is  how  I  got  my 
introduction  to  the  Piedmont  and  the 
Coast.  Lest  you  worry  too  much 
about  me,  I  am  happily  married  to 
a  New  Yorker  and  have  four  chil- 
dren. I  still  like  North  Carolina  and 
do  not  need  to  meet  a  girl  from  Roar- 
ing Gap  to  appreciate  the  North 
Carolina   mountains. 

In  preparation  for  this  talk,  I 
looked  over  some  of  the  excellent 
pamphlets  which  were  supplied  to  me 
by  your  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  After  reading  them,  I 
reached  a  conclusion  I  already  knew. 
North  Carolina  can  say  about  itself 
with  real  conviction — "North  Caro- 
lina is  a  great  place  to  live  in  and  a 
great  place  to  work  in." 

I  believe  this  statement.  I  think  it 
has  meaning  because  it  is  a  final  ex- 
pression of  the  many  special  aspects 
which  set  North  Carolina  apart  from 
other  Southern  States.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are: 

—  Its  fine  educational  system 

—  Its   excellent   transportation   fa- 
cilities 

—  Its  good  race  relations 

—  Its  fiscal  responsibility 

—  Its   thoughtful   and   responsible 
State  Government 


—  Its   industrial   education   centers 

—  Its  recreation  and  cultural  facil- 
ities 

Its   Research   Triangle 

and  on  and  on 

Riegel  Paper  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina only  a  relatively  few  years  ago — 
in  1951 — with  the  startup  of  a  pulp 
mill  about  twenty  miles  outside  of 
Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
Riegel  Paper  had  been  founded  in 
1862.  Until  1951,  its  only  operations 
were  four  paper  mills  in  New  Jersey 
which  produced  packaging  papers 
and  special  industrial  papers.  These 
mills  depended  on  the  purchase  of 
wood  pulp  produced  in  other  loca- 
tions. In  1937  we  had  bought  140,000 
acres  in  the  Green  Swamp  in  antici- 
pation of  building  a  pulp  mill.  The 
land  was  bought  for  $4.38  an  acre 
which  was  considered  an  outrage- 
ously high  price  at  the  time.  Indeed 
the  land  has  taken  money  and  time 
to  convert  to  top  flight  woodlands. 
Six  hundred  miles  of  canals  to  drain 
the  land  have  been  dug  and  the  land 
reforested.  Yet  I  believe  this  land  pur- 
chase was  the  best  single  investment 
the  company  ever  made.  The  land  and 
pulp  mill  that  followed  marked  the 
turning  point  in  the  company's  his- 
tory. Today  Riegel  has  sales  of  about 
$148,000,000;  is  publicly  owned;  is  in 
Fortune's  list  of  the  top  500  com- 
panies, and  operates  seventeen  plants 
in  nine  states. 

It  was  wood  and  water  that  caused 
Riegel  to  locate  its  pulp  mill  in  Rie- 
gelwood,  North  Carolina,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $17,000,000.  The  Pulp  Mill 
produced  200  tons  per  day  of  market 
pulp  with  about  400  employees.  It 
was  more  than  adequate  wood  and 
water  supply  that  have  caused  Riegel 
to  expand  then  re-expand  the  Pulp 
Mill  until  now  we  have  $95,000,000 
invested  in  this  operation,  its  inven- 
tories, and  the  335,000  acres  of  wood- 
lands that  support  it.  We  now  pro- 
duce over  1000  tons  per  day  of  pulp 
and  bleached  board,  employ  1230 
people,  and  estimate  that  we  con- 
tribute $27,000,000  annually  to  the 
economy  of  Southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. What  happy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances has  caused  Riegel  to  bet 


so  heavily  on  North  Carolina?  Above 
all,  it  has  been  people.  It  has  been 
an  outstanding  labor  force  that  has 
pride  in  its  work.  It  has  been  local 
management,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hartford,  that  wanted  to 
see  our  Riegelwood  operation  grow, 
Proximity  to  and  good  transportation 
to  major  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
urban  markets  has  fostered  the 
growth.  Certainly,  having  the  Port 
of  Wilmington  close  at  hand  has  beer 
important  to  us.  Up  to  a  third  of  the 
wood  pulp  we  produce  has  been  ex- 
ported. In  addition,  Carolina  Fold- 
cote  and  Carolina  Coated  Cover  arc 
known  by  bleached  paperboard  con- 
sumers throughout  the  world.  Please 
permit  me  just  one  plug.  We  feel  thai 
the  Port  of  Wilmington  badly  needs 
better  roads  to  serve  it.  We  an 
pleased  to  see  work  starting  on  these 
roads. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  factors 
Riegel  management  has  always  be 
lieved  that  the  progressive  and  yei 
reasonable  approach  of  North  Caro 
lina's  State,  County  and  State  Gov 
ernment  provide  the  right  climate  t( 
tackle  particularly  acute  paper  in 
dustry  problems  of  land  management 
air  pollution,  and  stream  conserva 
tion. 

These  are  the  problems  of  con 
servation.  Conservation  is  enlighten 
ed  self-interest.  For  a  company  t< 
conserve  natural  resources  in  th 
optimum  manner  requires  th 
thoughtful  reconciliation  of  the  sel 
interests  of  its  stockholders,  its  era 
ployees,  and  the  communities  i 
which  the  company  operates.  We  be 
lieve  that  the  State  has  been  helpfi 
in  the  proper  reconciliation  of  thes 
sometimes  conflicting  self-interest: 
In  the  case  of  woodlands  manage 
ment,  the  State  has  lent  a  helpin 
hand  in  our  land  management  pr( 
grams  through  its  excellent  Fores 
Service  and  School  of  Forestry.  Eac 
year  we  clear  and  plant  10,000  acre 
We  believe  wood  management  clear! 
serves  the  self-interest  of  the  con 
munities  within  which  we  operal 
and  our  stockholders  too. 

In  the  case  of  stream  sanitatio 
the  stockholders  may  not  as  clear 
be  able  to  see  the  immediate  benei 
of  a  stream  sanitation  prograi 
However,  Riegel  Paper  as  a  cor 
pany  has  always  felt  we  should  me 
our  obligation  to  the  communiti 
downstream  from  us  on  Cape  Fea 
We  are  proud  that  we  return  tl 
38,000,000  gallons  of  water  which  \ 
use  each  day  in  a  way  that  protec 
the  river.  To  accomplish  this,  we  u 
elaborate  water  clarifiers,  we  oxidi 
micro-organisms  in  the  water  in 
230  acre  retention  basin  and  retu 
the  water  to  the  river  when  t' 
proper  river  and  tidal  flow  exist.  J 
of  this  has  cost  big  money,  but  a 
felt    it    was    essential.    However,   i 
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scognize  that  the  State  is  providing 
adership,  setting  reasonable  stream 
initation  standards,  and  policing 
lese  standards  really  makes  our  job 
isier.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
ith  the  State  Stream  Sanitation 
ommittee. 

Because  our  investment  is  so  large 
i  Riegelwood,  I  have  not  as  yet  men- 
oned  our  other  North  Carolina 
(ants.  These  operations  are  the  re- 
lit of  a  merger.  In  1961  this  merger 
rought  the  Lassiter  Corporation  to 
le  Riegel  Paper  Corporation. 
The  Lassiter  Corporation  was  a 
roducer  of  all  types  of  packaging 
>r  the  textile  and,  particularly,  the 
jsiery  industry.  Included  in  the 
isiness  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
as  an  infant  but  promising  business 
-the  production  of  laminations  of 
lastics  and  metals  for  industry  and 
le  production  of  metallic  yarn. 
The  principal  assets  that  the  Las- 
ter  Corporation  brought  us  were 
aw  markets  and,  above  all,  an  imagi- 
itive  and  able  group  of  people  un- 
;r  the  leadership  of  Hanes  Lassiter. 
Since  becoming  a  part  of  Riegel  in 
)61,  the  Lassiter  Corporation  has 
rown.  In  1960  just  ahead  of  the 
.erger,  Lassiter  Corporation  had  168 
nployees  in  North  Carolina.  Now 
e  have  450  employees  in  these 
lants  just  seven  years  later.  In  1963 
e  built  a  new  plant  in  Matthews, 
orth  Carolina,  for  the  production 
.;  industrial  films  for  computers, 
sxible  circuitry,  and  automobiles,  as 
ell  as  metallic  yarn.  This  plant  has 
?en  our  fastest  growing  plant  in 
jcent  years.  We  are  just  about  to 
idertake  its  second  expansion.  In 
)66  we  completed  a  new  65,000 
luare  foot  textile  packaging  plant 
i  Greensboro.  At  present  we  are 
aking  plans  to  build  a  new  168,000 
luare  foot  plant  in  the  Charlotte 
:ea  for  the  production  of  paper- 
>ard  and  paper  packaging  for  the 
ixtile  industry.  In  Charlotte  and 
reensboro,  we  have  expanded  be- 
luse  of  our  proximity  to  the  mar- 
3ts  we  serve,  the  availability  of 
otivated  and  skilled  labor  forces, 
id  the  ability  to  hold  able  manage- 
ment teams  at  our  plant  locations. 
As  a  growing  national  company 
ith  a  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
e  want  to  operate  in  an  environ- 
ent  that  encourages  and  helps  us 
I  try  to  find  work  and  training  for 
ie  under  privileged  and  the  under 
iucated.  We  would  not  want  to  ex- 
wid  in  a  State  that  assumes  no 
adership  role  in  the  conservation  of 
iman  resources.  We  believe  that  the 
;mipany,  its  employees,  and  the  State 
lOvernment  are  making  strides  in 
[is  direction. 

I  believe  that  the  states,  indus- 
ies,  and  the  communities  of  the 
>uth  must  stem  the  migration  of 
e    under    privileged    to    the    major 


cities  by  providing  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  South.  At  times,  this 
will  take  courageous  political  and 
management  leadership.  We  believe 
that  North  Carolina  Government, 
North  Carolina  labor,  and  North 
Carolina  management  will  respond  to 
the  challenge  with  both  reason  and 
vigor. 

In  conclusion,  our  North  Carolina 
operations  have  been  growing  and 
are  successful.  Primarily,  we  at- 
tribute this  success  to  accessibility 
to  markets  but,  more  important,  to 
people.   We   have   found    an    excellent 


supply  of  motivated,  skillful  labor  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  been  able 
to  attract  and  hold  excellent  man- 
agement teams  in  our  North  Caro- 
lina operations.  We  think,  in  part, 
that  this  is  because  of  the  cultural, 
educational,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available  in  North 
Carolina.  Finally,  we  feel  that  pro- 
gresive  and  reasonable  State  and 
local  government  provide  the  proper 
backdrop  for  the  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness. In  short,  North  Carolina  is  a 
great  place  to  live  in  and  a  great 
place  to  work  in. 


"OUR  LEADERSHIP  HAS  BEEN  BUILT 

BY  THE  LABOR  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

By  Archie  K.  Davis 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 


II 


Recently  this  comment  appeared  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"Fortunately,  North  Carolina  has 
always  been  more  energetic  and 
more  a  cauldron  of  ferment  than  its 
southern  neighbors." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Ver- 
mont Royster,  editor  of  the  Journal. 
The  article  was  complimentary  to  the 
state,  and  we  are  grateful  to  this 
distinguished   North    Carolinian. 

But  I  do  not  think  he  was  taking 
liberties  with  the  truth.  In  fact,  the 
statement  fairly  well  captures  the 
essence  of  our  message  today.  I  share 
the  belief  that  North  Carolina  has 
indeed  been  more  energetic  and  more 
a  "cauldron  of  ferment" — a  crucible 
of  change  and  progress — than  many 
of  our  sister  states.  It  is  no  accident 
that  this  state  can  justify  such  a 
compliment.  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  some  facts  which  I  believe 
support  Mr.  Royster's  statement,  then 
put  these  facts  into  perspective  to 
assess  their  true  meaning  in  human 
terms. 

Our  topic  today  is  "North  Caro- 
lina's Industrial  Leadership."  Our 
right  to  claim  such  a  title  has  not 
developed  overnight.  It  had  its  origin 
more  than  100  years  ago,  before  the 
Civil  War.  One  cannot  determine  a 
precise  date  when  it  started,  but  it 
was  becoming  evident  in  the  1850's 
that  industry  was  beginning  to  pros- 
per in  North  Carolina.  Textile  mills 
requiring  water  power  were  early 
established  in  the  Piedmont  area.  The 
completion  of  a  railroad  line  along 
the  crescent  from  Raleigh  to  Char- 
lotte intensified  this  concentration. 
As  consumer  tastes  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 


this  growing  industry  built  its  fac- 
tories in  North  Carolina  close  to  the 
fields  which  produced  the  choice  leaf. 
The  furniture  industry  established  its 
strong  foundation  for  similar  rea- 
sons: the  availability  of  hardwood 
lumber  from  the  forests  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  the  proximity  to  eastern 
markets.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  textiles,  tobacco  and 
furniture  industries  expanded  rapidly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  were  an 
industrial  leader  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  On  the  contrary,  we  were 
not.  North  Carolina  was  still  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  state.  Of 
a  population  of  1.9  million  in  1900, 
only  about  4  percent,  or  70,000,  were 
engaged   in  manufacturing. 

In  truth,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
North  Carolina  was  an  impoverished 
state.  But  no  matter  how  small  the 
figures,  the  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  economy  of  the  state  was  be- 
ginning to  move. 

Where  have  we  come  in  two-thirds 
of  a  century  ?  Today  we  are,  and  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  pre- 
dominantly a  manufacturing  state. 
More  than  600,000  people,  or  about 
one  in  every  eight  North  Carolinians, 
have  manufacturing  jobs.  In  1963, 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  state  ranked  13th  in 
the  nation  in  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing with  $4.6  billion.  Of  all 
jobholders  in  the  state,  35  percent 
are   manufacturing   employees. 

And  what  has  happened  to  farm- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  ?  Has  this 
growth  in  manufacturing  come  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture?  Most  as- 
suredly not.  In  1966,  and  for  many 
years  preceding  it,  North  Carolina 
has    led    the    Southeast    in    value    of 
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farm  cash  receipts.  And  increasingly 
enough,  last  year  North  Carolina 
ranked  first  in  the  nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  fourth  in  broilers, 
sixth  in  eggs,  12th  in  hogs  and  20th 
in  dairy  products.  The  state's  total 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  came 
to  $1.29  billion  in  1966,  11th  highest 
in  the  nation. 

Stand  Today 

Thus  we  see  that  our  leadership  in 
one  area  has  not  been  the  result  of 
sacrifice  in  the  other.  One  could  speak 
as  easily  about  North  Carolina's 
"agricultural  leadership"  as  about  her 
industrial  leadership.  In  fact  I  am 
talking  about  the  leadership  of  her 
people,  in  whatever  their  occupation. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  where 
North  Carolina's  industry  stands  to- 
day. We  have  seen  that  the  momen- 
tum for  industrial  leadership  was 
beginning  to  develop  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. If  we  narrow  our  focus  of  at- 
tention to  a  more  recent  span  of 
years,  we  can  see  more  clearly  how 
this  momentum  is  still  present  in  an 
even  greater  degree. 

In  1963,  there  were  7,760  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  North  Caro- 
lina, a  growth  of  16.8  percent  from 
1954.  Over  the  same  period,  the  total 
payroll  of  these  establishments  grew 
76  percent  to  $2.09  billion,  while  value 
added  by  manufacturing  increased  by 
109  percent  to  $4.6  billion.  Expendi- 
tures for  new  plant  and  equipment  in 
1954  totaled  $130  million,  and  in  1963 
totaled  $295  million,  a  growth  of  127 
percent. 

In  every  one  of  these  categories, 
as  well  as  in  the  total  number  of 
jobholders  working  in  manufactur- 
ing, North  Carolina  led  all  seven 
other  southeastern  states. 

We  do  not  claim  to  lead  in  every 
respect.  In  average  hourly  manufac- 
turing wages,  and  in  most  measure- 
ments of  personal  income,  North 
Carolina  is  ranked  low  nationally. 
Slowly  but  surely,  however,  we  are 
making  progress  in  these  areas.  We 
do  not  foresee  sensational  or  startling 
gains,  but  the  state's  solid  industrial 
base  and  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  both  in  our  traditionally  strong 
industries  and  in  our  new  industries 
give  us  good  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

North  Carolina  owes  a  great  deal 
of  its  industrial  leadership  to  our 
textile  industry.  As  our  largest  sin- 
gle manufacturing  enterprise,  it  in- 
cludes more  than  900  firms  employing 
42  percent  of  our  labor  force  and 
producing  31  percent  of  the  state's 
value  added  by  manufacturing. 

Textile  firms  in  the  state  produce 
more  than  a  third  of  the  man-made 
fiber  products  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica, and  almost  a  fourth  of  all  broad- 
woven  cotton  goods.  The  state's  mills 


turn  out  nearly  half  of  all  cotton 
yarn  produced  for  sale  in  this  coun- 
try and  account  for  about  half  the 
hosiery  output. 

In  1957  textile  firms  in  North 
Carolina  employed  228,000  persons. 
By  1966  this  figure  had  risen  to  about 
263,000.  Thus  in  a  10-year  period  the 
employment  level  in  the  state  in 
this  industry  rose  more  than  13  per- 
cent. This  is  noteworthy  since  na- 
tionally the  industry's  employment 
level  shrank  more  than  5  percent  in 
the  same  10-year  period. 

In  the  last  nine  years  the  nation's 
textile  industry  has  spent  $6.3  billion 
on  plant  and  equipment,  and  in  1966 
alone  it  spent  $1.18  billion.  These  im- 
provements are  paying  off  to  Ameri- 
ca's consumers.  Between  1960  and 
1966,  while  the  wholesale  price  index 
of  all  industries  was  rising  from  101.3 
to  104.7,  the  wholesale  price  index  of 
textiles  was  going  down  from  101.4 
to  98.6. 

In  the  fact  of  mounting  competi- 
tion both  at  home  and  from  abroad, 
the  textile  industry  has  been  creative 
and  innovative.  Those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  textiles  are  not  ask- 
ing the  government  for  protection 
from  foreign  competition  for  an  in- 
dustry that  is  dead  on  its  feet  and 
doing  nothing  to  help  itself.  North 
Carolina  is  proud  of  the  contributions 
this  industry  is  making  and  the  great 
support  it  is  giving  to  the  state's 
total  industrial  effort. 

North  Carolina  also  dominates  the 
nation's  tobacco  industry,  manufac- 
turing more  products  in  this  category 
than  all  the  other  states  combined. 
Factories  in  the  state  now  turn  out 
cigarettes  at  a  rate  of  more  than  326 
billion  a  year,  representing  almost 
three-fifths  of  the  national  total.  In 
the  30-year  period  ended  in  1963, 
value  added  by  manufacturing  of 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  grew 
spectacularly  from  $88.6  million  to 
$792.5  million.  Within  the  state,  to- 
bacco manufacturers  account  for 
about  19  percent  of  the  value  added 
by  manufacturing,  6.7  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  wages  and  almost  6 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. 

The  furniture  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  North  Carolina  has  also 
shown  robust  growth.  The  state  is 
now  the  nation's  leader  in  both  the 
volume  of  furniture  produced  and  in 
the  number  of  people  employed  in 
furniture  manufacturing.  With  58,000 
workers  employed  in  the  state's  500 
furniture  and  fixture  manufacturing 
firms,  this  industry  ranks  second  in 
total  employment  in  the  state  and 
third  in  product  output. 

Apparel  is  North  Carolina's  third 
largest  manufacturing  industry,  and 
its  rise  to  this  position  of  importance 
has  occurred  mainly  within  the  last 
15    years.    Since    1954    the    industry's 


payrolls  have  tripled  in  the  state 
while  nationally  they  have  increase* 
only   10  percent. 

Food  processing  is  the  state' 
fourth-ranked  industry  in  employmen 
behind  textiles,  furniture  and  ap 
parel.  More  than  6  percent  of  th< 
state's  manufacturing  labor  force  i 
engaged  in  food  processing,  canninj 
and  packing.  From  1958  to  1963,  tb 
total  employment  in  the  food  indus 
try  in  the  United  States  declined  1. 
percent  while  growing  12  percent  ii 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  two  important  factor 
that  help  explain  why  North  Care 
lina  is  an  industrial  leader  and  wh; 
these  traditionally  strong  Nortl 
Carolina  industries  have  continued  t 
grow  and  progress  in  the  face  o 
stronger  competition  and  declininj 
importance  in   some   other  states. 

The  first  is  that  all  these  industrie 
are  now,  or  historically  have  beer 
strongly  oriented  toward  the  state' 
natural  resources — cotton,  tobaccc 
timber  and  food  products. 

A  second  major  reason  for  thei 
growth  is  the  internal  improvemen 
each  has  made  in  recent  years.  Ove 
the  last  decade  they  have  made  sub 
stantial  capital  expenditures  fo 
modernization  and  improved  produc 
tion  efficiency. 

When  manufacturing  industries  ar 
closely  oriented  to  the  natural  re 
sources  of  the  surrounding  regior 
they  provide  employment  as  well  a 
markets.  And  when  industrial  growt 
is  solidly  based  on  expanded  cor 
sumption  and  improved  methods  o 
production,  the  likelihood  of  furthe 
strength   is   greatly  enhanced. 

While  our  traditionally  stron 
industries  have  been  showing  stead 
growth,  our  industrial  scene  ha 
taken  on  a  new  dimension.  We  la&\ 
some  new  neighbors  and  some  ne1 
partners  in  the  state's  progres; 
These  "new  neighbors" — electric 
and  non-electrical  machinery,  elei 
tronics,  metalworking,  chemical 
paper  and  other  wood  products — ha\ 
recorded  some  rather  remarkab 
growth  of  their  own. 

In  1965,  when  a  record  $482  millk 
in  capital  outlay  was  invested  I 
North  Carolina  and  additions  to  pa; 
rolls  reached  a  new  high  of  $1<! 
million,  the  most  significant  gaiij 
came  in  the  metalworking  and  chem 
cal  industries.  Capital  investments 
metalworking  totaled  $87  million  ai 
added  $35  million  to  payrolls  th, 
year.  Investments  in  chemica 
reached  $86  million  and  added  $! 
million  to  payrolls. 

The  next  year  new  records  were  s 
as  $614  million  was  invested  in  cai 
tal  projects  and  payrolls  were  boost 
by  $142  million.  Metalworking  led  ; 
other  classifications  with  9,200  ne 
jobs  and  $38  mlilion  in  added  pa 
rolls.  Chemicals  were  responsible  f 
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)6    million    in    capital    investments 
new    projects,    the    most    of    any 
ssification. 

Tor  the  first  six  months  of  1967, 
;  category  with  the  largest  capita] 
estment  was  non-electrical  machin- 
\  Textiles  were  second,  and  the 
ct  four  in  order  were  electrical 
chinery,  metalworking,  paper  and 
ied  products  and  chemicals  and  al- 
i  products. 
Dhus  today  we  are  adding  rapidly 

our  industrial  strength  through 
ersification.  This  has  come  both 
m  without  as  well  as  within  the 
te.  For  instance,  eight  North 
rolina-home-based  manufacturing 
npanies  have  annual  sales  of  over 
)0  million,  and  26  have  sales  ex- 
iding  $15  million  annually.  Of  the 
)  largest  industrial  corporations  in 
;  U.  S.  as  listed  by  Fortune  maga- 
e,  170  operate  a  total  of  590 
nufacturing  plants  in  the  state.  In 
!6,  24  new  plants   were  announced 

North  Carolina  by  firms  in  the 
rtune  500.  Three  entered  the  state 
■  the  first  time  by  merger  or  pur- 
ise  and  three  entered  for  the  first 
le  by  selecting  new  sites.  Of  the 
»  100  corporations  on  the  list,  55 
re  plants   in    North    Carolina,   and 

the  top  10,  five  are  producing  in 
rth    Carolina. 

Reviewing  these  statistics,  one  can- 
;  help  but  feel  that  perhaps  they 
!  the  result  of  forces  other  than 
t  proximity  to  natural  resources 
1  strategic  market  location.  For 
i  it  not  been  for  the  solid  frame- 
rk  of  responsible,  cooperative  gov- 
lment  that  has  characterized  North 
rolina — certainly  in  this  century — 
lieving  industrial  leadership  would 
re  been  much  more  difficult, 
.n  fact,  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
ween  business  and  government 
;es  well  back  into  the  19th  century, 
sause  the  state  had  less  of  a 
ong  plantation  tradition  than 
ny  other  southern  states,  it  adapt- 
more  easily  to  the  industrialization 
it  followed  Reconstruction.  The 
item  that  developed  in  the  ensuing 
irs  was  described  by  Governor  O. 
x  Gardner  as  the  "capitalistic  sys- 
(i,  liberally  and  fairly  interpreted." 
^gain,  let  us  look  more  closely  at 
recent  spread  of  years  to  see  how 
s  philosophy  has  been  implemented 
i  what  it  has  meant  to  North 
rolina  and  its  economic  growth. 
^.s  industrialists,  you  must  prac- 
s  sound  money  management.  On 
s  score  our  state  government  de- 
ves  high  marks  for  the  common 
ise  and  success  with  which  it  has 
naged  its  fiscal  policies.  Because 
is  the  law  that  the  state  budget 
st  be  balanced,  and  because  the 
te  believes  in  depending  on  cur- 
it  revenues  to  pay  the  costs  of 
rernment,  North  Carolina  has  had 


a  surplus  for  more  than  30  consecu- 
tive years.  In  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  it  totaled  $172   million. 

This  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out a  basic  tax  increase  since  1933. 
Considering  just  the  years  from  fiscal 
1949-50  to  fiscal  1965-66,  total  gen- 
eral fund  tax  collections  have  risen 
from  $132.8  million  to  $573.2  million. 
In  1949-50,  franchise  and  income 
taxes  on  corporations  amounted  to 
$41.9  million  or  31.6  percent  of  the 
total  general  fund  collections.  In 
1959-60,  taxes  on  corporations 
amounted  to  $75  million,  yet  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  general  fund 
collections  they  had  dropped  from 
31.6  to  24.2  percent.  And  in  1965-66, 
taxes  on  corporations  reached  $128.6 
million,  yet  the  corporate  percentage 
of  the  total  declined  even  further  to 
22.4  percent.  While  the  dollar  amount 
of  total  receipts  from  taxes  on  cor- 
porations was  increasing  substantially 
over  a  16-year  period,  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  general  fund  collec- 
tions   they    declined    significantly. 

This  dramatic  spreading  of  the  tax 
base  has  been  accounted  for  largely 
by  increased  collections  at  a  steady 
rate  from  individual  income  tax 
sources.  In  other  words,  with  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  tax  struc- 
ture, industry  has  been  encouraged 
to  expand  and  prosper.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity has  meant  more  income  to 
more  people.  North  Carolina  has  thus 
created  a  cyclical,  self-generative 
movement:  increased  consumption, 
more  taxpayers,  more  income,  and  a 
broad  increase  in  the  base  of  the  tax 
structure. 

In  the  area  of  public  debt,  North 
Carolina's  government  has  an  equal- 
ly good  record.  The  state's  public 
debt  is  the  second  lowest  in  the 
Southeast  on  both  total  and  per  capita 
bases.  It  is  less  than  half  the  na- 
tional per  capita  average.  In  1950 
our  outstanding  state  debt  totaled 
$202.3  million.  Today  the  total  is 
only  $274  million,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 36  percent.  Over  the 
same  period  of  years,  our  bond  rating 
has  been  raised  by  both  Moody's  and 
Standard  and  Poor's  from  Double  A 
to  Triple  A. 

The  state's  contribution  to  stability 
does  not  end  with  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty. In  fact,  it  really  just  begins  there. 
What  the  state  has  used  its  money 
for — the  projects  it  has  undertaken 
for  the  public  good — time  and  again 
have  been  of  great  support  for  in- 
dustrial and  economic  development. 
Consider  just  three  examples — roads, 
ports  and  education. 

North  Carolina  has  72,500  miles  of 
streets,  roads,  highways  and  express- 
ways— more  mileage  under  exclusive 
state  jurisdiction  than  any  other 
state  in  the  nation.  The  development 
of  this  system  has  been  both  a  result 
of  and  an  important  reason  for  our 


rather    unique    pattern    of    economic 
balance  and  population  dispersion. 

Because  the  roads  were  there,  or 
were  being  built,  as  North  Carolina's 
industrialization  progressed,  many 
thousands  of  our  people  were  able  to 
fill  manufacturing  jobs  in  urban 
areas  without  leaving  their  rural  en- 
vironment. Population  density  maps 
of  the  state  show  a  surprising  fact: 
the  counties  with  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  urban  residents  also, 
by  and  large,  have  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  rural  residents.  In  the 
10  counties  with  the  highest  densities 
of  rural  population,  only  12  percent 
of  the  people  are  classified  as  farmers. 
These  counties  also  rank  very  high 
in  value  added  by  manufacturing. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  so 
far,  North  Carolina's  urban  growth 
has  been  kept  in  balance.  While  our 
cities  certainly  have  problems,  they 
do  not  have  them  to  the  acute  degree 
found  in  the  typical  metropolis  of 
mid-20th  century  America.  To  you  as 
a  businessman,  this  balanced  growth 
means  a  better  living  environment 
for  you  and  your  employees  and  a 
more  stable  economic  environment 
for   your   company. 

Another  rather  dramatic  contribu- 
tion to  progress  has  been  our  state's 
development  of  its  ports.  Seven  years 
ago  the  decision  was  made  to  spend 
$13.5  million  to  expand  the  port  fa- 
cilities at  Wilmington  and  Morehead 
City.  There  were  optimists  at  the 
time  who  predicted  that  a  million 
tons  of  cargo  would  be  passing 
through  these  two  ports  by  1966. 

The  optimists  were  right.  The  fig- 
ures for  last  year,  just  released,  show 
that  1,002,116  tons  of  cargo  passed 
through  the  ports.  This  cargo  brought 
in  gross  revenues  of  more  than  $2 
million.  A  total  of  829  ships  visited 
the  two  ports  in  1966. 

Wilmington  and  Morehead  City 
have  not  yet  gained  the  stature  of 
the  ports  in  our  neighboring  states. 
Most  of  our  exports  still  are  shipped 
through  non-North  Carolina  ports, 
and  not  all  the  cargo  leaving  More- 
head  City  and  Wilmington  is  gen- 
erated in  North  Carolina.  But  North 
Carolina's  volume  of  exports  is  rising 
steadily.  In  1960  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  alone  exported 
from  this  state  totaled  $438.2  million, 
and  by  1963  it  had  risen  10  percent 
to  $483  million.  Total  exports  from 
North  Carolina,  counting  agricultural 
products,  now  exceed  $700  million 
annually.  As  our  state  ports  continue 
to  grow  in  facilities  and  traffic,  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  North  Carolina- 
generated   exports. 

The  third  example  of  state  govern- 
ment support  that  mutually  benefits 
all  North  Carolinians,  and  by  all 
odds   the   most   important,   is   that   of 
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education.  Recognizing  the  vital  role 
that  education  plays  in  our  state's 
economic  and  social  development,  it 
is  here  that  the  state  is  placing  its 
greatest  spending  emphasis.  Of  the 
total  general  fund  budget  authorized 
for  the  1967-69  biennium,  about  70 
cents  of  every  tax  dollar  will  be  spent 
on  education. 

Significantly  helping  to  train  a 
skilled  labor  force  are  43  industrial 
education  centers  across  the  state. 
The  last  General  Assembly  approved 
the  establishment  of  six  more.  These 
centers,  with  the  state's  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  offer 
the  most  extensive  industrial  educa- 
tion program  in  the  Southeast.  More 
than  48,000  individuals  have  partici- 
pated in  occupational  extension 
classes  this  year  alone. 

These  are  three  specific  examples 
of  state  cooperation  and  support  of 
those  elements  that  underlie  economic 
and  social  progress.  On  a  more  gen- 
eral basis,  our  governmental  leaders 
at  all  levels  have  repeatedly  encour- 
aged diversified,  balanced  growth  in 
both   industry  and   agriculture. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
growth  are  obvious.  It  means  more 
jobs,  greater  payrolls  and  a  healthier 
economy.  These  advantages  benefit 
those  of  us  already  doing  business 
here,  and  obviously  make  North 
Carolina  more  attractive  to  those  who 
would  like  to  expand  into  the  South- 
east. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue 
to  work  for  balance  not  only  by  types 
of  industry  but  also  by  geographical 
regions  of  the  state.  Today  the  big- 
gest concentration  of  industry  is  in 
the  Piedmont.  There  are,  however,  en- 
couraging signs  of  industrial  growth 
in  both  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  state.  The  best  means  to  re- 
tain our  industrial  leadership  is  to 
continue  diversification  and  to  avoid 
overconcentration  in  any  one  area.  If 
we  overconcentrate,  we  will  be  creat- 
ing the  same  conditions  here  that 
industry  is  leaving  in  other  areas. 
We  will  be  defeating  our  own  pur- 
pose. 

I  believe  this  need  is  widely  recog- 
nized across  the  state.  There  is  hardly 
a  county  in  North  Carolina  that  does 
not  have  its  own  locally-subsidized 
industrial  development  organization. 
It  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us 
to  support  these  efforts.  This  will  be 
the  real  measure  of  our  industrial 
statesmanship.  And  industrial  states- 
manship is  just  one  quality  that  we 
find  at  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  leadership  has  been  built  by 
the  labor  of  our  people.  It  manifests 
itself  in  the  long  history  of  coopera- 
tion between  government  and  busi- 
ness. The  absence  of  deep  divisions 
between  these  various  groups  in  our 
state  is  proof  that  our  growth  has 
been    solid    and    not    superficial,    that 
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it  goes  deep  into  the  very  fiber  of  our 
state. 

Consider  one  more  example  of  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  willingness 
at  every  level  to  work  for  the  overall 
good  of  the  state.  Earlier  I  indicated 
how  much  of  the  state's  tax  money 
was  being  spent  on  education.  This 
critical  function  of  education  is  gen- 
erously supported  by  business,  also. 
There  are  today  no  less  than  938 
business  executives,  in  both  industry 
and  agriculture,  who  serve  on  one  or 
more  of  the  boards  of  the  various 
foundations  at  the  four  units  of  the 
Consolidated  University.  Last  year 
alone,  returns  on  invested  funds  and 
capital  contributions  from  these  foun- 
dations totaled  $3,285,000.  This  figure, 
mind  you,  does  not  include  the  capi- 
tal contributions  by  corporate  busi- 
nesses to  some  30  church-related  and 
independent  colleges.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  underwriting  by  business  of 
such  institutions  as  the  Research 
Triangle  Foundation  and  the  Business 
Development  Corporation.  And  this 
amount  is  duplicated  many  times 
over  by  capital  contributions  from 
business  to  other  state-supported  and 
independently  supported  colleges. 

I  have  given  you  some  facts  and 
figures  that  tell  graphically  what 
has  happened  and  what  is  happening 
in  North  Carolina.  This  state  does  in 
truth  provide  industrial  leadership 
for  the  South,  and  in  some  areas,  for 
the  nation.  We  have  concluded  from 
these  facts  that  this  leadership  is  a 
result  of  many  factors — abundant  na- 
tural resources,  imaginative  use  of 
those  resources,  an  industrious  and 
energetic  people,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
state. 

The  extent  of  North  Carolina's 
leadership  can  be  sketched  with  sta- 
tistics, but,  of  course,  statistics  are 
not  an  end  in  themselves.  The  real 
rewards  are  those  that  come  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year  to  the  people 
in  the   state,  the  region  and  the  na- 


tion— the  rewards  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  better  way  of 
life.  They  are  the  stated  goals  of 
our  industrial  leadership.  And  with 
your  continued  diligence  and  effort, 
these  are  the  goals  that  will  be 
achieved  and  sustained. 


The  ESC  Quarterly  is  published  in 
two  volumes,  twice  a  year,  by  the 
North  Carolina  Employment  Se- 
curity   Commission   and   is   printed 
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Buy  Bonds  where  von  work. 
Be  does. 

He's  working  in  Vietnam — for  freedom.  And  he's  supporting  free- 
dom with  his  dollars,  too.  Every  month  he  invests  in  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  .  .  .  saving  up  for  a  college  education  or  a  home,  perhaps. 
There's  a  good  way  to  show  him  you're  on  his  side.  Buy  Savings 
Bonds  where  you  bank  or  join  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you 
work.  You'll  walk  a  bit  taller. 


Buy  r.  S.  Savings  Bonds 


© 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement. 
It  is  presented  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation  with 
the    Treasury    Department    and    The    Advertising/    Council. 
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Albemarle — Harris-Goble  Building,  117  West 
North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Manager,  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead,  Troy. 

Asheboro — 328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B.  Brooks, 
manager,    Pt.    Siler    City. 

Asheviile — 36  Grove  St.,  Jack  Edwards,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City — Hyatt  Building,  Everett  Street, 
Harris  Gibson,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklin, 
Cherokee. 

Burlington— 336  W.  Front  St.,  Everett  Mc- 
Neilly,   Manager. 

Charlotte— 112  W.  First  St.,  Don  P.  Hudson, 
Jr.,  Manager,  Pt.  Cornelius. 

Concord— 90  S.  Church  St.,  S.E.,  Lewis  B. 
Morton,    Manager. 

Durham — 516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis  Berini, 
Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hillsborough, 
Roxboro 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad,  Rupert  E.  Cheek, 
Mgr.,   Pts.   Hertford,    Columbia,   Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man   L.    Pendleton,    Manager,    Pts.    Manteo, 

Fayetteville— 148      Rowan      St.,      S.     Thaddeus 

Cherry,    Manager,    Pts.    Lillington,    Clinton, 
Raeford. 

Forest  City— 104  Yarboro  St.,  Ronnie  J. 
Brown,    Manager.    Pt.    Rutherfordton. 

Gastonia — 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  B  Harrel- 
son,   Jr.,   Manager.    Pt.   Belmont. 

Goldsboro — 109  W.  Ashe  St.,  Mrs  Viola  G. 
Billings,  Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  War- 
saw,  Wallace. 

Greensboro — Starr  Bldg.,  229  North  Greene  St., 
Melvin   Starnes,   Manager. 

Greenville — 1002  Evans  St.,  Lloyd  Nooe,  Man- 
ager,   Pt.    Farmville. 

Henderson — 212  Arch  St.,  W.  Hall  Brooks, 
Manager,  Pts.  Warrenton,  Oxford. 

Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E.  Gardiner  P. 
Bly,    Manager.    Pts.    Columbus,    Brevard. 


Hickory— 716-4th     St.,     S.W. 
Manager. 


H.     D.     Boyles, 


High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  St  ,  Ralph  E. 
Miller,    Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Amer- 
son,    Manager. 

Kannapolis — 210  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons,   Manager.   Pt.   Snow   Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Augustus  H.   Jarratt,   Jr.,   Manager. 

Lexington— 102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan 
Knight,,    Manager.    Pt.    Denton. 

Lincolnton— 409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing,   Manager.    Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton— 116  W.  5th  St.,  William  A.  Hol- 
lar, Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabeth- 
town,    Fairmont,   Tabor   City. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St.,   David   S.   Gray,   Jr.,   Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd    Harrill,    Manager. 

Morehead  City — 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.   Tenney,   Manager.   Pts.   Atlantic,   Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,    Manager.   Pt.    Valdese. 

Mount  Airy — 708  S.  Main  St.,  John  L.  Taylor, 
Manager,   Pts.   Elkin,   Yadkinville. 

Murphy— 102  Hickory  St.,  Charles  N.  Ervin, 
Manager  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayesville,  Robbins- 
ville. 

New  Bern — 211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin  F.  Gil- 
likin,   Manager.   Pts.   Bayboro,  Trenton. 

Newton — 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger,    Manager. 

North  Wilkcsboro — Midtown  Plaza-Wilkesboro 
Ave.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts.  Boone, 
Sparta,   Taylorsville,   Jefferson. 

Raleigh— 321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  LeeRoy 
Singleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklinton,  Fu- 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebulon, 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 


Reidsville— 213  Settle  St.,  Neil  W.  McKinn 
Manager.   Pt.  Yanceyville. 

Roanoke    Rapids — 945    Park    Ave.,    Dwight 
Leonard,     Manager.     Pts.     Enfield,     Scotia 
Neck,   Ahoskie,   Jackson,   Rich   Square,   Mi 
freesboro. 

Rockingham — 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinbui 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  C 
tingham,    Manager.    Pt.   Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S. 
Horton,  Manager.  Pts.  Mocksville,  Cool 
mee. 

Sanford— 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Sec 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins,  South. 
Pines,    Pinehurst. 

Shelby— 503     N       Lafayette     St.     Franklin 
Ware,    Manager.    Pt.    Kings   Mountain. 


Spray — Stadium     Drive,     Wade     W.     Lemo 
Manager.   Pt.   Mayodan. 

Spruce   Pine — 304   Oak    St.,    Davis    M.    Nich 
Manager.   Pts.   Newland,    Burnsville. 

Statesville— 240  W.  Broad  St    Wade  H.  Wils 
Manager.    Pts.    Mooresville. 

Thoms-vllle — Hill    Building,    7    East    Main 
Wilfred  R.   Eddinger,  Manager 

Washington— 136  W.  Second  St.,  Jesse 
Beatty  Manager.  Pts.  Belhaven,  Swan  Qi 
ter. 

Waynesville — 110    Montgomery    St.,    Miss 
Brayda   Fisher,    Manager.   Pt.    Sylvia. 

Williamston— 212     Washington     St.,     J.    Kg 
Gay,    Manager.    Pts.    Windsor,    Plymoutl 

Wilmington — 717  Market  St.,  James  E.  Kniji 
Manager.    Pts.    Burgaw,    Southport. 


Wilson— Farris   Bldg.,    303    E.    Nash   St.,  A 
T.   Cherry,  Manager. 

Winston-Salem — 124    N.    Main    St.,    Grover 
Teeter,    Jr.,   Manager.   Pt.    Kernersville. 
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It  has  been  nine  years  since  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Quarterly  has  featured  North  Carolina's  textile  in- 
dustry. Updating'  our  1959  magazine,  we  have  combined  the 
two  normal  issues  of  volume  25  into  one  publication  high- 
lighting the  manufacturing  giant  which  today  dominates 
North   Carolina's  industrial  picture. 

Dominant,  indeed,  are  such  internationally  famous  textile 
names  as  Burlington,  Cone,  Hanes,  Cannon,  Stevens,  the  big- 
gest of  the  textile  manufacturers  in  North  Carolina  which 
last  year  exceeded  1,150  textile  plants  and  subsidiaries  and 
over  430  apparel  manufacturers. 

Their  combined  employment  was  almost  329,000  workers, 
50  percent  of  North  Carolina's  manufacturing  labor  force  and 
a  figure  unmatched  by  any  other  single  Tarheel  industry. 

Of  North  Carolina's  100  counties,  80  have  textile  plants 
which  produce  one-fourth  of  all  textile  goods  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  the  value  of  these  products  is  estimated 
at  over  $5  billion. 

For  North  Carolina,  it's  a  150-year  industry.  According 
to  textile  historians,  the  first  actual  cotton  mill  established 
here  was  in  1813.  By  1828-1830  the  beginning  of  textiles  as 
the  State's  number  one  industry  was  securely  established  and 
during  the  Civil  War  about  50  mills  were  in  operation.  Dur- 
ing the   1880's  the   industry   accelerated   rapidly. 

Today  we  are  told  (page  26)  that  the  one  single  word 
which  characterizes  the  textile  industry  is  "change." 

We  also  read  a  noted  authority's  opinion  (page  27)  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  the  battle  of  international  trade.  Tex- 
tile markets  are  being  lost,  reports  the  former  president  of 
the  three  major  textile  trade  associations,  because  of  "the 
rising  tide  of  textile  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
obstacles  raised  by  foreign  countries  to  the  entry  of  American 
textiles."  He  says  that  no  single  industry  problem  is  more 
complex  and  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

Among  other  things,  reports  Halbert  M.  Jones  of  Waverly 
Mills,  this  market  loss  is  an  employment  loss  in  North 
Carolina. 

Actually,  textile  employment  gains  in  our  State  last  year 
did  fall  off.  Employment  gained  slightly,  about  two  percent, 
but  considerably  under  textile  job  gains  of  six  percent  in 
1966.  Indicative  of  the  enormity  of  the  industry,  the  slight 
1.9  percent  employment  gain  last  year  nevertheless  numbered 
5,000  workers.  Apparel,  North  Carolina's  second  largest 
manufacturing  industry,  registered  a  4.3  percent  employment 
increase  over  1966.  From  1957  through  1967  apparel  employ- 
ment has  risen  from  26,000  workers  to  66,000. 

The  combined  textile  and  apparel  payroll  exceeded  $1.4 
billion! 

With  a  host  of  federal,  State  and  local  manpower  programs 
and  community  development  projects  underway  in  North 
Carolina,  a  new  agency  has  been  formed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  groups  (page  10)  and  a  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice staff  member  chosen  to  direct  CAMPS. 

Federal  provisions  prohibiting  discrimination  among  older 
workers  became  law  this  year  (page  8),  and  armed  forces 
veterans  attend  orientation  sessions  as  part  of  project  tran- 
sition (page  9),  a  cooperative  venture  between  Defense 
Department  and  Veterans  Employment  service  officials  to 
acquaint  armed  servicemen  and  women  with  civilian  occu- 
pations prior  to  their  retirement  or  discharge. 
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The  Employml 
Security     C  o  •)■ 
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isters   two  ma 
State  program 
Unemploymi 
Insurance      a 
the     State     I 
ployment  Serv 
The  Employm 
Service     provi 
expense  free 
placement  to 
plicants   through  54   local  offices  of  the  Commiss 
Unemployment    insurance    covers    approximately 
600,000  workers   in  North  Carolina,   providing  t) 
with  benefit  payments  in   case  of  involuntary  un 
ployment.   The   Unemployment  Insurance  program 
supported   by   payroll   taxes   contributed   by   appr 
mately    42,000    Tarheel    employing    companies,    fi 
and  corporations.  The  Commission  has  operated  s 
the  mid  '30's  when  it  was  established  by  the  Gen D 
Assembly  as  the   Unemployment  Compensation  Cm 
mission. 
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More  than  a  dozen  counties  in  North  Carolina,  by  virtue  of  higher 
than  average  unemployment  rates  and  lower  than  average  per  capita 
income,  are  entitled  to  apply  for  assistance  under  certain  federal 
redevelopment  programs.  The  assistance  is  directed  toward  firms  and 
companies  located  in  these  counties,  and  the  programs  have  been  avail- 
able for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  following  article,  a  research  analyst 
with  the  Employment  Security  Commission's  research  department, 
lists  the  counties  and  describes  the  programs  and  qualifying  pro- 
visions. 


ment"  when  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  calendar 
year  has  averaged  six  percent  or 
more  of  the  work  force,  and  the 
rate  of  unemployment  has: 

(a)  Been  at  least  50  percent 
above  the  national  average 
for  three  of  the  preceding 
four  calendar  years,  or 

(b)  Been  at  least  75  percent 
above  the  national  average 
for  two  of  the  preceding 
three  calendar  years,  or 

(c)  Been  at  least  100  percent 
above  the  national  average 
for  one  of  the  preceding 
two  calendar  years. 

Annual  average  unemployment  rates 
used  in  the  classification  of  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment  in  1966  and 
1967  are  listed  below: 


National 
Average 
Unemploymen 
Rate 
Year 

50% 
Above 

75% 
Above 

100% 
Above 

1962 

5.6 

8.4 

— 

— 

1963 

5.7 

8.6 

10.0 

— 

1964 

5.2 

7.8 

9.1 

10.4 

1965 

4.5 

6.8 

7.9 

9.0 

1966 

3.8 

5.71 

6.7 

7.6 

1  Minimum  legal  requirement  is 
6.0  percent 


EDERAL  PROGRAMS  PROVIDE  BENEFITS 

TO  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS 


By  Preston  L.  Johnson 
ESC  Research  Analyst 


A  primary  aim  of  the  Federal  man- 
ower  policy  is  to  encourage  the  full 
bilization  of  existing  production 
icilities  and  workers,  rather  than 
ie  creation  of  new  plants  or  moving 
orkers.  When  large  numbers  of 
iorkers  move  into  heavily  populated 
reas,  additional  burdens  are  placed 
ji  already  overtaxed  community 
Icilities  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
jmsing,  transportation,  etc.  Fuller 
i.ilization  assists  in  maintaining  eco- 
i»mic  balance  and  employment  sta- 
jlity.  Otherwise,  unemployment  may 
icrease  in  certain  areas  resulting  in 
'ants,  tools,  and  worker's  skills  re- 
jaining  idle  and  unable  to  contribute 

our  economic  growth. 

The  Federal  government  has  insti- 
|ted  several  programs  designed  to 
jomote  or  help  maintain  economic 
ijibility  in  areas  where  economic 
1  velopment  is  needed  because  of  high 


unemployment,    low     family     income, 
and  /or  low  production  farming. 

First,  in  order  to  more  clearly 
understand  under  what  conditions  the 
benefits  are  available,  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  categories  into  which 
areas  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
are  classified  is  necessary. 

1.  Areas  of  Concentrated  Unem- 
ployment or  Underemployment: 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
classify  sections  of  states,  coun- 
ties, or  labor  areas  as  areas  of 
concentrated  unemployment  or 
underemployment  under  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

2.  Areas  of  Persistent  Unemploy- 
ment: A  labor  area,  or  a  city  of 
250,000  or  more  population,  or 
a  county,  may  be  classified  as  an 
area    of    "persistent    unemplcy- 


3.  Areas  of  Substantial  Unemploy- 
ment: A  labor  area  in  which  the 
current  and  anticipated  local 
labor  supply  substantially  ex- 
ceeds labor  requirements  is  clas- 
sified as  an  area  of  "substantial 
unemployment."  An  area  is 
placed  in  this  category  when: 

(a)  Unemployment  in  the  area 
is  equal  to  six  percent  or 
more  of  its  work  force,  dis- 
counting seasonal  or  tempo- 
rary factors,  and 

(b)  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months  will 
remain  at  six  percent  or 
more,  discounting  seasonal 
factors. 

4.  Redevelopment  Areas:  Some 
counties  not  eligible  for  classifi- 
cation as  areas  of  high  un- 
employment may  be  eligible  for 
certain  federal  benefits  based  on 
one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Low  income;  median  family 
income  (1960  Census  of 
Population)  is  $1,887  or 
less. 

(b)  Low  farm  income;   median 
farm  family  income  (1960 
Census    of    Population)     is 
$1,415  or  less. 

(c)  Low  production  farming; 
60  percent  or  more  of  com- 
mercial farms  total  sales 
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were  less  than  $2,500  each 
(1959    Census    of    Agricul- 
ture) . 
There  are  four  major  federal  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  areas  in  need 
of  economic  development.  These  pro- 
grams are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

1.  Federal  Procurement:  Firms 
performing  a  substantial  part  of 
a  federal  procurement  contract 
in  a  classified  section  are  eligible 
for  preference  in  the  award  of 
federal  procurement  contracts. 
First  preference  is  extended  to 
firms  in  or  near  sections  of 
concentrated  unemployment  or 
underemployment  which  have 
agreed  to  employ  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  disadvantaged 
persons  living  in  such  sections. 
Firms  in  areas  of  persistent  or 
substantial  unemployment  are 
eligible  for  second  or  third 
preference  respectively.  Firms 
not  otherwise  eligible  may 
qualify  for  preference  if  they 
cause  a  substantial  proportion  of 
a  federal  contract  to  be  per- 
formed by  eligible  firms. 

2.  Buy  American  Act:  Firms 
located  in  areas  of  concentrated, 
persistent  or  substantial  un- 
employment are  eligible  for 
preference  under  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  Such  firms  are  eligible 
for  double  the  price  differential 
allowable  to  other  domestic 
suppliers  when  bidding  against 
foreign  competitors  for  federal 
procurement  contracts. 

3.  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965 :  Areas 
classified  as  having  persistent 
or  substantial  unemployment  are 
potentially  eligible  for  federal 
loans  and  grants  for  projects 
which  promote  industrial 
growth.  In  general,  these  funds 
are  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, water  pollution  control 
projects,  general  site  improve- 
ments (including  utilities  and 
access  roads),  industrial  parks, 
public  tourism  complexes,  flood 
control  projects,  harbor  facili- 
ties, roads,  and  vocational 
schools. 

4.  Small  Business  Administration 
Loans:  Firms  located  in  persist- 
ent unemployment  areas  are 
eligible  for  special  consideration 
in  receiving  SBA  loans  at  an 
interest  rate  of  four  percent. 
Loans  under  this  program  to 
firms  in  other  areas  are  general- 
ly at  a  rate  of  5V2  percent. 

As   of   March   1,    1968,  there  were 
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32  areas  in  North  Carolina  eligible  for 
one  or  more  of  the  preceding  bene- 
fits. 

Charlotte  and  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation  were  designated  as  areas 
of  concentrated  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  and  firms  located 
in  or  near  these  areas  or  cause  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  or  near  these  areas 
receive  first  preference  when  bidding 
on  certain  federal  contracts. 

The  counties  listed  below  were  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  unemployment 
and  are  eligible  for  the  full  range  of 
benefits  under  all  the  previously  dis- 
cussed programs,  but  are  second  in 
preference  for  federal  procurement 
contracts  and  under  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  to  that  of  areas  of  con- 
centrated unemployment. 

Bladen  Franklin 

Brunswich        Graham 

Camden  Macon 

Carteret  Madison 

Cherokee  Robeson 

Clay  Swain 

Currituck  Wilson 

The  following  counties  were  classi- 
fied as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment only  and  are  entitled  to  grants 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  but  are  not  eligible 
for  special  consideration  under  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Pref- 
erential treatment  for  federal  procure- 
ment and  under  the  Buy  American 
Act  is  third  to  that  of  areas  of  con- 
centrated unemployment. 

Columbus  Jackson 

Dare  Stokes 

Hertford  Tyrrell 

The  last  group  of  counties  was  de- 
signed as  redevelopment  areas  on  the 
basis  of  low  family  income,  low  farm 
family  income,  etc.  These  counties 
are  eligible  for  all  benefits  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration low  interest  loans,  but 
are  not  eligible  for  preference  for 
federal  procurement  contracts  or 
under  the  Buy  American  Act. 

Avery  Hyde 

Bertie  Jones 

Duplin  Northampton 

Gates  Warren 

Greene  Yancey 

The  eligibility  of  all  redevelopment 
areas  is  reviewed  annually,  including 
those  classified  as  eligible  for  reasons 
other  than  unemployment. 

The  classification  of  an  area  based 
on  substantial  or  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, low  income,  low  production 
farming,  etc.  does  not  in  itself  aid  the 
areas  to  improve  its  economic  stand- 
ing. Progress  will  only  occur  when  the 
various  programs  available  as  a  result 
of  the  classification  are  implemented. 
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NEW  ATTORNEYS  JOIN 
ESC  LEGAL  STAFF 


The  Employment  Security  Commii 
sion  has  appointed  two  new  membei 
to  its  Legal  Department.  They  ai 
Henry  D.  Harrison,  Jr.,  who  came  t 
the  Commission  from  private  pra< 
tice  in  Raeford,  and  Howard  Doylt 
who  was  in  private  practice  befoi 
joining  the  ESC. 

Harrison  is  a  1950  graduate  c 
Wake  Forest  Law  School.  He  is  a  pas 
president  of  the  Lions  Club,  a  men 
ber  of  the  American  Legion,  a  Maso 
a  member  of  the  12th  Judicial  Di 
trict  Bar  Association,  a  member  < 
the  State  Bar  Association  and  fro 
1958-60  was  a  member  of  the  Your 
Democrats  Club  and  a  national  con 
mitteeman.  He  and  wife,  Gladys,  hai 
two  children. 

A  1962  graduate  of  the  Universr 
of  North  Carolina  Law  School,  Doy 
is  a  native  of  Zebulon  and  is  marrii 
to  the  former  Mary  Sullivan 
Ahoskie.  He  is  a  four-year  Nai 
veteran. 

The  two  men  replaced  retired  atto 
neys  and  round  out  the  four-m; 
Commission   Legal   Department. 


ROLLING  JOB  OFFICE  SERVES  EMPLOYERS 
AND  APPLICANTS  IN  LEE  COUNTY 


A  recent  issue  of  the  ESC  Quarter- 
announced  the  start  of  a  rolling 
nployment  office  in  Moore  County. 
his  pilot  program  is  one  of  the 
inctions  of  the  Sanford  Employment 
ffice  under  the  direction  of  L.  Gar- 
nd  Scott.  It  is  manned  by  Joseph 
'.  Lemieux,  Employment  Interview- 
II. 

Frank  Kivett  of  Sanford,  executive 
rector  of  the  Sandhills  Community 
ction  Program,  was  the  originator 
the  idea.  Many  pockets  of  unem- 
oyed  people  existed  in  the  county, 
lople  who  due  to  lack  of  transporta- 
m,  motivation,  ability  to  properly 
>ply  for  work,  knowledge  of  job 
lenings,  etc.,  were  unable  to  obtain 
Drk  or  to  reach  either  the  employ- 
ent  office  in  Sanford  or  its  itinerant 
lints  in  Moore  county.  Some  way 
id  to  be  devised  to  get  the  service 
them  since  they  were  unable  to  get 
the  service.  So  the  program  became 
joint  project  with  the  SCAP  office 
rnishing  the  van,  equipment  and 
aintenance,  and  the  ESC  furnishing 
e  manpower  and  services. 
The  "Job  Mobile"  as  it  is  named, 
!gan  operations  on  October  16,  1967. 
is  a  van  similar  to  a  bread  truck, 
surplus  vehicle  obtained  from  the 
aneral  Services  Administration,  and 
rnished  with  two  chairs,  a  two- 
issenger  bus  seat,  desk,  typewriter, 
ro-drawer  letter  size  file  cabinet, 
ght  file  cabinets,  bulletin  board  and 
obile  radio  telephone.  Two  suitable 
eas  in  community  buildings  con- 
ining  adequate  tables  and  chairs 
r  administering  aptitude  tests  have 
so  been  secured  for  use  as  neces- 
ry.  The  Job  Mobile  is  geared  to 
rnish  all  services  to  applicants  and 
nployers  that  a  state  office  fur- 
shes  with  the  exception  of  unem- 
oyment  insurance  claims  taking, 
aims  takers  come  from  the  Sanford 
fice  to  the  regular  itinerant  points 
r  that  purpose. 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  a 
hedule  of  stops.  Eleven  points  in 
e  county,  coordinated  with  the  un- 
lployment  insurance  itinerant 
ints,  were  established  to  be  served 
ch  week  for  applicant  contact.  The 
>ps  are  spaced  so  that  no  resident 
Moore  County  is  more  than  10 
les  from  one  of  the  stops,  with  the 
ijority  of  residents  within  two  to 
ree  miles.  Stops  are  made  at  court- 


houses or  fire  stations  since  these 
are  the  most  centrally  located  points 
in  communities  and  furnish  inside 
work  space  in  case  of  inclement 
weather.  The  schedule  has  worked 
very  well  and  allows  sufficient  time 
for  employer  contacts  and  follow-up. 
The  exception  is  when  several  illite- 
rate applicants  arrive  in  a  group  and 
all  application  preparation  and  inter- 
viewing must  be  accomplished  by 
the  one  interviewer,  especially  at  a 
stop  scheduled  for  45  minutes  with 
15  minutes  allowed  to  get  to  the  next 
point  which  is  eight  or  more  miles 
away! 

Much  employer  visiting  has  been 
made  to  acquaint  employers  with  the 
services  the  Job  Mobile  makes  avail- 
able to  them.  Since  the  Sanford  office 
had  been  able  to  furnish  only  a  lim- 
ited service  due  to  distance  involved 
and  insufficient  manpower,  almost 
all  employer  visits  were  initial  con- 
tacts and  a  complete  explanation  of 
services  (applicant  interviewing  and 
selection  and  referral  procedures,  fol- 
low-up, aptitude  testing,  clearance, 
and  some  unemployment  insurance 
laws  as  they  affect  employers)  had 
to  be  explained  in  detail.  In  other 
words,  since  employers  were  so  used 
to  "being  on  their  own,"  the  ESC 
services  had  to  be  sold  to  them.  The 
initial  concentration  was  made  on 
those  employers  known  to  be  hiring 
at  the  time  and  then  going  on  to  the 
others.  All  have  not  been  personally 
contacted  as  yet,  but  newspaper  pub- 
licity and  letters  to  all  employers  in 
the  county  have  at  least  informed 
them  of  the  program  and  how  to  con- 
tact the  Job  Mobile.  The  reception  of 
this  new  service  has  been  gratifying. 

Information  about  the  Job  Mobile 
to  residents  showing  the  scheduled 
stops  has  been  disseminated  in  news- 
papers, and  by  posters  installed  in 
strategic  locations  (barber  shops, 
stores,  town  halls,  community  build- 
ings). Local  community  workers  of 
SCAP  inform  HRD  personnel  when 
making  home  contacts.  Those  indi- 
viduals who  contacted  the  Job  Mobile 
felt  that  someone  was  interested  in 
helping  them  find  productive  employ- 
ment and  returned  to  their  communi- 
ties and  spread  the  word.  As  of  April 
1,  1968,  a  vocational  counselor  aide 
has  been  assigned  by  SCAP  to  assist 
the  Job  Mobile  in  working  with  HRD 


(Human  Resources  Development) 
personnel.  In  general,  he  does  any  and 
everything  possible  to  prepare  the  in- 
dividual for  employment  and  to  insure 
he  becomes  a  reliable  employee.  He 
makes  contact  with  local  groups  to 
inform  them  of  the  Job  Mobile,  coun- 
sels applicants  on  personal  habits  and 
how  to  conduct  themselves  during  the 
interview  and  on  the  job,  and  follows 
up  with  the  individual  after  place- 
ment. 

Has  this  new  concept  in  furnishing 
ESC  service  to  employers  and  appli- 
cants been  successful?  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  it  has  and  the  follow- 
ing major  statistics  covering  the 
months  of  November,  1967,  to  April, 
1968,  point  this  out:  new  applica- 
tions, 630;  employer  contacts,  179; 
openings  received,  319;  and  applicants 
placed,  185.  More  placements  would 
have  been  made  if  male  applicants 
had  been  available.  Another  Job 
Mobile  started  operation  in  Montgom- 
ery County  on  April  1,  1968,  and  is 
manned  by  Wally  Cameron,  Employ- 
ment Interviewer  II. 


Interviewer  Joe  Lemieux  of  the  Sanford 
ESC  office  mans  the  rolling  employment 
office  and  visits  11  regularly  scheduled 
stops  in  Moore  County.  It  is  the  first  of  two 
such  projects  in  N.  C. 
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ESC  ACCOUNTANTS  KEEP  TAB  ON  42.000  EMPLOYERS  U.  I.  PROGRAM 


By  William  R.  Brandon,  Asst.  Chief  Accountant 


The  Accounting  Department  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission, 
with  a  staff  numbering  approximately 
130  employees,  is  composed  of  nine 
separate  units,  each  of  which  is  as- 
signed distinct  but  inter-related 
duties.  These  include  the  Field  Repre- 
sentative, Tax  Audit,  Employer  Lia- 
bility and  File,  Addressograph,  Cash- 
ier and  Delinquency  Control,  Contri- 
butions Audit,  Employer  Ledger  Post- 
ing, General  Ledger  and  Benefit  Dis- 
bursement units. 

In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
duties  of  this  department,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Di- 
vision, are  divided  into  three  broad 
functions,  the  determination  of  lia- 
bility under  the  Employment  Security 
Law,  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  all  monies  due  thereunder  (except 
administrative  funds),  and  the  main- 
tenance of  all  necessary  records  and 
controls  to  carry  out  the  experience 
rating  provisions  of  the  Law. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  almost 
42,000  employers  subject  to  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Law  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  such  liability  is  initially  de- 
termined by  the  Field  Representatives, 
following  an  examination  of  the 
employer's  records  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  legal  requirements 
for  liability  have  been  met.  Following 
this  determination,  the  Field  Repre- 
sentative prepares  and  submits  all 
necessary  forms  and  other  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  personnel  of  the 
Employer  Liability  and  File  Unit  to 
confirm  the  status  of  the  employing 
unit  and  assign  the  proper  employer 
identification  number  and  industry 
code.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  this 
unit  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  employer  files  and 
the  notification  of  other  units  of 
employer  status  and  changes  therein. 
Currently,  and  in  round  figures,  5,000 
new  accounts  are  established  each 
year  and  4,000  are  placed  in  an  in- 
active status  for  a  net  gain  annually 
of  1,000  reporting  employers.  The 
work  load  involved  in  processing  this 
information,  as  well  as  recording 
various  other  routine  changes  such  as 
those  relating  to  name  and  mailing 
address,  requires  the  full-time  effort 
of  the  11  employees  in  this  unit. 

Although  any  change  in  liability 
status  affects  all  units  of  the  Account- 
ing Department,  liability  determina- 
tion, as  such,  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Field  Representa- 


tive and  Employer  Liability  and  Files 
units. 

Collection  and  Disbursement 

The  second  major  function  for 
which  this  department  is  directly 
responsible  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  monies,  excluding 
administrative  funds.  For  an  insight 
into  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  collection,  recording,  and 
depositing  all  sums  due  the  Commis- 
sion, it  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  calendar  year  of  1967,  contri- 
butions received  exceeded  $47  million, 
the  great  majority  being  received  by 
mail  and  accompanied  by  perhaps 
200,000  reporting  forms.  The  Cashier 
and  Delinquency  Control  Unit,  com- 
posed of  11  employees,  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  receipt,  custody, 
and  control  of  all  monies  received  as 
contributions,  interest,  benefit  refunds 
and  docketing  fees,  and  for  the  prompt 
banking  of  same.  In  addition,  this  unit 
must  maintain  necessary  records  to 
enable  other  units  indirectly  affected 
to  properly  record  all  monetary  trans- 
actions. Another  duty  related  to  the 
collection  of  contributions  is  the 
determination  of  delinquent  accounts 
and  the  institution  of  such  legal  action 
as  prescribed  by  law  for  collection. 

By  far  the  bulk  of  all  monies 
received  by  the  Commission  is  a  result 
of  timely  action  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  employers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  constant  problem  of  the 
necessity  for  securing  such  sums,  as 
well  as  reports,  by  means  other  than 
of  a  voluntary  nature.  Here  the 
Cashier  and  Delinquency  Control  Unit, 
in  concert  with  the  Field  Representa- 
tive Unit  and  other  departments,  may 
resort  to  effective  legal  actions  that 
have  in  the  past  limited  loss  to  the 
agency  to  a  relatively  insignificant 
minimum. 

Several  years  ago  the  Commission 
embarked  on  a  program,  rather  unique 
among  such  agencies  of  the  various 
states,  providing  for  the  uniform  and 
periodic  audit  of  all  covered  employers 
within  the  State.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
and  equity  in  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions. In  practice,  however,  this 
program  has  far-reaching  effects  ex- 
tending beyond  the  basic  objectives 
in  that  it  provides  the  opportunity 
for  contact  between  employers  and 
agency    representatives    under    condi- 


tions readily  adaptable  to  explanation 
of  the  Law  and  the  unemployment 
insurance  program.  The  additional 
contributions  collected  directly  as  s 
result  of  the  audit  program,  while 
considerable,  are  perhaps  of  second- 
ary significance  when  measured 
against  long-term  benefits  derived 
from  such  an  undertaking. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  possiblj 
due  to  its  relative  unimportance  when 
compared  to  the  overall  tax  structure 
faced  by  today's  employer,  there  are 
indeed  very  few  willful  attempts  tc 
evade  the  tax.  Most  discrepancies  en. 
countered  by  this  unit  are  merely  the 
result  of  ignorance  of  the  Law.  As  z 
consequence,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  discrepancies  discovered  by  audil 
are  in  the  Commission's  favor  anc 
result  in  a  credit  or  refund  to  th< 
employer.  As  this  program  has  beer 
extended,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
acceptance  and  awareness  of  th( 
desirability  of  such  on  the  part  of  th< 
employers.  The  Field  Representative: 
and  Tax  Auditors  play  an  importan 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  good  publii 
relations  between  the  employer  an< 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Di 
vision. 

Another  phase  of  the  monetar; 
function  of  the  Accountirg  Depart 
ment  pertains  to  the  payment  of  bene 
fits.  During  the  calendar  year  1961 
claims  for  benefits  under  the  regula 
unemployment  insurance  program  re 
suited  in  the  issue  of  almost  1,000,00 
checks  in  a  total  amount  exceedin; 
$28  million.  In  addition,  80,000  check 
totalling  almost  $3.5  million  dollar 
were  processed  for  payment  of  bene 
fits  under  the  programs  subsidized  b 
Federal    appropriations. 
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The  many  different  processes  in- 
Dlved  in  the  issue  of  a  benefit  check 
id  the  current  volume  of  claims 
ake  mandatory  the  use  of  mechanical 
juipment  to  the  fullest  extent 
Dssible.  In  brief,  when  a  pay  order 
received  from  either  the  Claims 
epartment  or  the  Data  Processing 
epartment,  the  Addressograph  Unit 
iust  reproduce  the  required  data, 
ame  of  claimant  and  Social  Security 
umber  on  a  check.  After  all  payee 
lentifieation  data  has  been  imprinted 
i  the  checks  in  a  particular  batch, 
ley  are  proofread  and  routed  to  the 
enefit  Disbursement  Unit  which,  by 
and-operated  machine,  imprints  the 
ite,  check  number,  period-ending 
ate  and  amount.  Subsequently,  the 
leeks  are  returned  to  the  Addresso- 
raph  Unit  and  imprinted  with  the 
hairman's  facsimile  signature  and 
len  mailed  to  the  claimant.  The 
lonumental  proportions  of  the  job 
id  nature  of  the  operations  involved 
jquire  the  utmost  in  inter-unit  as 
ell  as  inter-departmental  cooper- 
tion. 

The  third  major  function  of  the 
ccounting  Department  lies  in  the 
reparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
ecessary  records  and  controls  to 
irry  out  the  experience  rating  pro- 
tsions  of  the  Law. 

When  originally  enacted,  the  Era- 
ioyment  Security  Law  made  no  pro- 
sion  for  any  variation  in  contribution 
ites  assigned  to  the  various  employ- 
's. However,  an  amendment  that 
Bcame  effective  January  1,  1943,  pro- 
ided  for  the  computation  of  con- 
•ibution  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
idividual  employer's  past  employ- 
lent  experience. 

The  Law  requires  the  Commission 
)  maintain  a  separate  experience 
iting  account  for  each  covered 
nployer,  to  which  contributions  and 
iterest  earned  are  credited.  Benefits 
aid  to  former  employees  during 
eriods  of  unemployment  are  charged 
)  the  account.  In  brief,  a  favorable 
alance  in  the  reserve  account,  result- 
ig  from  steady  employment  and  few 
mefit  charges,  will  permit  the  assign- 
tent  of  a  reduced  contribution  rate 
>r  the  individual  employer,  provided, 
;  course,  he  meets  the  other  eligibility 
iquirements. 

j  The  purpose  of  this  experience 
iting  system  is,  of  course,  to  fix  and 
>sess  the  cost  of  unemployment  in  an 
iuitable  manner  and  to  furnish  the 
aployer  with  considerable  monetary 
centive  to  provide  reasonably  steady 
lployment  for  his  workers.  Consider- 
g  the  fact  that  accounts  must  be 
aintained  for  over  40,000  employers, 
becomes  apparent  that  extensive 
counting  work  is  required  to  permit 
e  proper  functioning  of  such  a 
stem.  This  work  and  other  duties 


attendant  thereto  are  performed 
primarily  by  the  Employer  Ledger 
Posting  Unit,  comprised  of  11 
employees.  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
operations  involved  requires  complete 
cooperation  between  this  unit  and 
others  of  the  Accounting  Department, 
as  well  as  with  the  Data  Processing 
Department. 

The  term  "accounting"  is  generally 
speaking,  rather  restrictive  in  defi- 
nition. When  used  to  describe  a  de- 
partment in  the  Employment  Security 
Commission,  the  name  is,  perhaps, 
rather  inadequate.  Accounting,  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 


is  a  major  part  of  the  operations  of 
this  department,  although  transcended 
by  many  other  related  duties.  In  the 
sense  that  the  effort  of  most  of  its 
members  are  directed  to  that  end,  the 
department  might  be  better  described 
as  the  enforcement  division  of  the 
Commission.  That  is,  the  enforcement 
of  a  tax  law  that  demands  responsi- 
bility to  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
recipient  of  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from. The  acceptance  of  this  dual 
responsibility  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  insure  fair  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  Employment 
Security  Law. 


WORK  LOAD  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  RESULT 
IN  RECLASSIFICATION  OF  GASTONIA  OFFICE 


The  Gastonia  Employment  Security 
Commission  Office  has  been  reclassi- 
fied to  the  highest  classification 
possible  in  the  system. 

The  announcement  came  from  John 
H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  area  suprevisor  with 
the  Employment  Security  Commission. 

Wilson,  who  is  headquartered  in 
Shelby,  announced  that  the  Gastonia 
ESC  Office  has  been  reclassified  from 
Class  II  to  Class  III. 

The  reclassification  was  approved 
by  the  state  personnel  department  on 
the  basis  of  accomplishments  and 
work  load  during  1966  and  the  past 
few  years,  he  added. 

The  new  classification  ranks  the 
Gastonia  operation  along  with  offices 
in  Asheville,  Durham,  Charlotte, 
Fayetteville,  Greensboro,  High  Point, 
Raleigh  and  Winston-Salem. 

Wilson  said  the  Gastonia  office  had 
increased  its  services  in  recent  years 
while  maintaining  an  average  staff 
of  18.6  persons.  The  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  staff  was  responsible  for 
the  new  classification. 

Main-line  activities  during  1966,  as 
outlined  by  the  area  supervisor,  in- 
cluded logging  9,181  new  applicants; 
1,612  employment  counseling  inter- 
views; 3,399  placement  tests;  5,455 
persons  placed  on  jobs;  4,984  initial 
claims  processed  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits;  and  14,968  weeks 
of  unemployment  insurance  filed  for. 

The  area  supervisor  commended  the 
employees  of  the  local  office  on  their 
"hard  work,  dedication,  and  resource- 
fulness in  attaining  this  signal 
achievement.' 

"Gaston  County  is  a  fast-growing, 
progressive  community,"  Wilson  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  population  of 


Gaston  County  increased  from  127,074 
in  1960  to  135,775  in  1965. 

Employment  increased  by  11,070 
persons  (a  21  percent  increase)  in  the 
three-year  period  of  1964-66,  from  an 
average  of  52,230  in  1963  to  an 
average  of  63,350  in  1966. 

Since  being  reclassified,  the  Gas- 
tonia ESC  office  has  received  one 
additional  staff  position,  bringing  the 
total  staff  to  22.  Wilson  feels  the  in- 
creased staff  can  give  employers  and 
applicants  in  the  area  better  and 
faster  service. 

He  requested  that  any  employers 
needing  workers,  or  persons  seeking 
employment,  contact  the  local  office 
by  dropping  by  the  facility  located  at 
359  W.  Main  Ave.  or  by  calling 
865-3481. 

ESC  Office  Manager  Carl  Harrel- 
son,  Jr.,  was  elated  with  the  new 
classification.  He  said  "this  is  a  staff 
accomplishment  and  was  achieved 
after  much  hard  work.  I  wish  to  add 
my  commendation  to  Mr.  Wilson's." 

He  said  the  local  office  has  an 
"exceptionally  well  qualified  staff 
which  I  feel  has  the  acceptance  of 
both  job  applicants  and  the  employers 
in  the  community." 

He  said  the  office  has  been  at- 
tracting substantially  increased  num- 
bers each  year  of  both  applicants  for 
jobs  and  job  listings  from  employers. 
In  fact,  record-breaking  numbers  of 
job  openings  were  listed  with  the 
office  in  1965  and  1966. 

To  better  serve  applicants  and 
employers,  the  local  office  has  already 
instituted  a  program  which  provides 


(See  GASTONIA,  page  69) 
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APPLYING  TO  MOST  AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
EMPLOYERS,  "AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1967"  BECAME  EFFECTIVE  IN   MID  YEAR, 
WILL  PROTECT  WORKERS   OVER  40   YEARS   OLD 


New  Federal  Law  Sets  Employment 
Policies  For  Hiring  Older  Workers 

By  Jack  Hickman 


The  older  worker  now  has  federal 
law  on  his  side — as  of  June  12,  1968, 
employers,  employment  agencies,  and 
labor  organizations  may  not  discrimi- 
nate against  workers  in  the  40  to  65 
age  bracket.  As  usual,  law  tends  to 
lag  social  custom,  practice,  and  prog- 
ress, and  this  one  is  no  exception. 
But  at  long  last  this  particular  one 
recognizes  the  progress  in  medicine, 
the  custom  and  practice  of  enlight- 
ened employers,  and  the  fact  of  in- 
creased longevity  and  consequent  pro- 
ductivity. 

Individuals  40  to  65  years  old  are 
now  protected  from  age  discrimina- 
tion by  (a)  employers  of  25  or  more 
persons  in  an  industry  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  (b)  employment 
agencies  serving  such  employers,  and 
(c)  labor  organizations  with  25  or 
more  members  in  an  industry  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce.  Enforcement 
will  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
part  of  the  code  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  amounts  owing 
to  any  person  as  a  result  of  a  viola- 
tion will  be  treated  as  unpaid  com- 
pensation by  the  courts  in  civil  ac- 
tions. Procedures  will  be  similar  to 
those  taken  in  enforcement  of  the 
Equal  Wage  law,  and  complaints 
should  be  made  to  the  nearest  office 
of  the  Wage,  Hour,  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Labor  organizations  may  not  ex- 
clude or  expel  any  individual  from 
membership,  or  segregate  or  classify 
on  the  basis  of  age;  they  may  not  re- 
fuse to  refer  anyone  for  employment 
so  as  to  result  in  deprivation  or 
limitation  of  employment  opportuni- 


ties or  otherwise  affect  the  individ- 
ual's status  as  an  employee  because 
of  age;  and  they  may  not  influence 
an  employer  to  discriminate. 

Employers  may  not  refuse  to  hire, 
or  discharge,  or  discriminate  as  to 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment;  they  may 
not  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  em- 
ployees so  as  to  deprive  an  individual 
of  employment  opportunities  or  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  em- 
ployee; and  may  not  reduce  the  wage 
rate  of  any  employee  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act.  Since  the  law  ap- 
plies specifically  only  to  businesses 
employing  25  or  more  persons  in  an 
industry  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, a  large  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina's employers  will  not  be  legally 
affected.  It  is,  however,  anticipated 
that  those  firms  so  exempted  will 
conform  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
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Act  was  based — it  is,  in  itself,  a 
powerful  instrument  of  moral  suasion, 
and  experience  indicates  that  most 
firms  will  be  influenced  accordingly. 

Private  employment  agencies  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  law,  and  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  is 
specifically  cited.  These  instrumen- 
talities may  not  fail  or  refuse  to  re- 
fer for  employment,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against,  any  individual  be- 
cause of  age,  or  to  classify  or  refer 
anyone  for  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age.  Since  the  ESC  serves  two 
masters,  the  employer  and  the  appli- 
cant, we  will  not  actually  refuse  to 
take  an  age-stating  order  from  an 
employer  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  However,  in  this  case  we 
are  specifically  charged  with  primary 
responsibility  to  the  individual,  and 
we  will  simply  advise  all  employers 
that  we  are  required  to  refer  individ- 
uals without  regard  to  age. 

Probably  the  prohibition  which  will 
prove  most  obviously  efficacious  is 
that  provision  against  the  use  of  ad- 
vertisements to  indicate  any  prefer- 
ence, limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination based  on  age.  Certainly 
this  would  change  some  aspects  of  the 
classified  "Help  Wanted"  sections  of 
the  newspapers. 

Like  most  rules,  the  law  provides 
for  reasonable  exceptions:  the  pro- 
hibitions do  not  apply  (1)  where  an 
individual  is  discharged  or  disciplined 
for  good  cause,  (2)  where  differentia- 
tion is  based  on  reasonable  factors 
other  than  age,  (3)  where  age  is  a 
bona  fide  and  reasonable  occupation- 
al qualification  necessary  to  norma 
operations,  and  (4)  where  any  differ- 
entiation is  caused  by  observing  th< 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  seniority  systen 
or  any  bona  fide  employee  benefii 
plan.  This  latter  applies  to  new  anc 
existing  employee  benefit  plans,  an( 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenanci 
of  such  plans.  However,  no  employe* 
benefit  plan  shall  excuse  the  failun 
to  hire  an  individual. 

Formally  known  as  "The  Age  Dis 
crimination  in  Employment  Act  o 
1967,"  this  law  was  enacted  by  th 
90th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  b; 
President  Johnson  on  December  IE 
1967.  It  was  preceded  by  similar  law 
passed  by  about  half  the  states  in  th 
union,  and  it  defers  to  such  State  act 
until  such  time  as  action  under  th 
federal  act  actually  commences.  Nort 
Carolina,  however,  was  not  among  th 
states  having  an  existing  code,  an 
implementation  will  be  a  new  ventur 
in  labor  relations.  The  Employmer 
Security  Commission  has  long  dis 
couraged  preferences  expresse 
against  older  workers,  and  majc 
employers  within  the  State  ha\ 
recognized  the  handwriting  on  tr, 
wall  and  pursued  a  policy  of  noi 
discrimination  for  some  time.  Other 
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ss  attentive  to  progress,  are  now 
>rced  to  reevaluate  their  policies  and 
ractices  and  will  no  doubt  soon 
■cognize  not  only  the  justice  but  the 
:tual  practicality  of  the  action  re- 
lired. 

In  truth,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
.tion  is  but  another  logical  step  in 
le  humanistic  program  upon  which 
ir  society  embarked  some  30  years 
jo.  And  it  merely  grants  overdue 
icognition  of  one  fact  of  progress 
lat  medical  science  has  not  only  pro- 
nged life  far  and  beyond  the  wildest 
"earns  of  the  last  century  but  has 


also  retarded  the  deteriorative  pro- 
cesses and  materially  lengthened  the 
span  in  time  of  human  productivity. 
This  law  should  have  a  significant 
influence  in  dispelling  the  century-old 
myth  of  reduced  productivity  after  40 
or  45 — the  productivity  of  100  years 
ago  is  not  the  same  type  extant  in 
this  age  of  modern  technology  and 
mechanization. 

If  nothing  else,  the  reduction  in 
physical  effort  required  for  modern 
production  slows  the  rate  at  which 
age,  the  relentless  pursuer,  overtakes, 
us  all. 


Employment  Security  Commission  supervisor  of  counselors  Marshall  DuVal  instructs  a  group 
of  Camp  Lejeune  Marinas  on  the  proper  techniques  of  counseling  servicemen  and  women  on 
civilian  occupations.  The  instruction  here  dealt  with  interpretation  of  the  dictionary  of  occu- 
pational titles  and  vocational  skills. 


pec/a/  Training  At  Separation  Time  Prepares 
Military  Personnel  For  Civilian  Occupation 

By  Lawrence  Britt 
Asst.  Director,  State  Veterans  Employment  Service 


Project  Transition  trains  military 
paratees  for  civilian  occupations 
'ior  to  release. 

The     new      employment     program 
ves  a  boost  to   disadvantaged  men 
the  six   months   prior  to  their  re- 
rn  to  civilian  life. 

"Men  without  civilian  skills  and 
thout  education  receive  a  concen- 
ated  program  of  preparation.  In 
issrooms  and  at  work  benches, 
rough  counseling  and  job  placement 
"vices,   they    are    prepared    for   the 


way  home."  (quoted  from  President 
Johnson's  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, January,  1968.) 

Developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Project  Transition  is  de- 
signed to  reach  up  to  500,000  military 
men  each  year  and  prepare  them  for 
a  smooth  transition  to  civilian  Me.  It 
will  offer  specialized  training  in  oc- 
cupations ranging  from  management 
to  auto  mechanics.  Training  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  government 
through  Manpower  Development  and 


Training  Act  funds  or  direct  financ- 
ing. The  pilot  project  was  held  at 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  proved  suc- 
cessful enough  for  the  President  to 
ask  that  it  be  extended  to  principal 
troop  installations  in  the  United 
States. 

Counseling  and  information  con- 
cerning available  training  is  given 
by  the  military.  Certain  training 
courses  may  be  given  during  regular 
duty  hours,  while  others  are  given 
at  night  in  industrial  education  cen- 
ters. Some  courses  such  as  post  office 
clerks  are  as  short  as  two  weeks 
while  others  such  as  data  processing 
last  as  long  as  six  months  with  addi- 
tional training  being  required  after 
separation. 

Various  firms  and  organizations 
are  already  participating  in  Project 
Transition  and  other  firms,  recogniz- 
ing these  returning  veterans  to  be 
the  finest  untapped  labor  supply,  are 
eager  to  participate. 

The  North  Carolina  Employment 
Security  Commission  will  train  the 
military  counselors  assigned  to  this 
project  in  the  use  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  and  in  voca- 
tional counseling.  This  has  already 
been  done  at  Camp  Lejeune  Marine 
Base  and  is  scheduled  at  Fort  Bragg. 
The  local  Employment  Security  office 
serving  the  military  base  area  will 
furnish  labor  market  information  and 
will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  ap- 
plicants seeking  wo^k  out  of  the  area. 
This  will  mean  completing  applica- 
tions and  clearing  the  applications 
to  other  towns  or  other  states  depend- 
ing on  the  veteran's  individual  de- 
sires. 

In  one  of  the  original  Project  Tran- 
sition training  programs,  Humble  Oil 
Company  trained  50  men  in  service 
station  management.  After  separa- 
tion from  the  military  49  of  the  50 
accepted  employment  with  Humble. 

In  critical  areas  of  employment 
such  as  the  large  city  police  depart- 
ments and  certain  jobs  in  the  medical 
field,  men  may  leave  the  service  up 
to  60  days  early  to  receive  on-the-job 
training  in  these  areas. 

All  separatees  are  completing  forms 
at  separation  centers  showing  their 
home  address,  work  history,  and 
training  received  in  the  military.  This 
form,  VES-1,  is  mailed  to  the  local 
Veterans  Employment  Representative 
serving  the  veteran's  home  area  so 
that  the  returning  veteran  may  be 
personally  contacted  and  offered  the 
full  range  of  employment  services. 
These  VES-1  forms  will  later  be  ex- 
panded to  show  any  training  received 
through  Project  Transition. 

The  President  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  believe  Project  Transition 
has  been  very  successful  as  of  this 
date  and  that  the  program  will  even- 
tually expand  to  cover  all  military 
installations   throughout  the  country. 
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PLANNING  SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED  TO 
COORDINATE  ALL 
MANPOWER  TASKS 

Camps 


By  Robert  Babcock 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Coordinating  Committee 


The  number  of  federal  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  employability 
of  our  manpower  resources  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  New  federal 
programs  providing  skill  training  and 
other  manpower  development  pro- 
grams have  been  added  to  basic  laws 
such  as  the  National  Apprenticeships 
Law  (1937),  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
(1917),  and  the  George  Barden  Act 
(1946).  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  important  among  legislative  ef- 
forts because  they  have  introduced  a 
broader  concept  to  the  resolution  of 
Manpower  problems.  The  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Adult 
Work  Training,  Adult  Basic  Literacy 
Training,  the  Expanded  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  programs  and  a  num- 
ber of  vocational  welfare  programs 
are  other  examples  of  new  and 
amended  projects. 

The  advent  of  these  new  and 
amended  programs  have  posed  many 
problems.  Concern  is  frequently  voiced 
about  confusion,  duplication,  and  gaps 
in  totality  of  services  offered.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  intended  bene- 
ficiary may  be  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage as  he  attempts  to  locate  and 
participate  in  that  program  best 
suited  to  his  individual  need.  Also, 
many  who  with  the  greatest  need  for 
service   have   been    overlooked. 

The  President,  in  his  State  of  the 


Union  Message  to  the  90th  Congress, 
indicated  that  existing  Great  Society 
programs  had  passed  through  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  and  error,  and  the  time 
had  arrived  to  apply  a  more  coopera- 
tive and  concerted  effort  to  the  func- 
tions of  government  in  the  more 
sophisticated  administrative  frame- 
work of  programs  that  reach  out  to 
the  poor  and  others  in  need. 

A  number  of  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated approaches  had  already 
been  inaugurated  in  an  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  more  effective  attack 
on  manpower  problems.  One  of  these 
efforts  was  the  getting  together  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  cooperation 
with  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  encourage  state  counterparts  to 
solicit  the  participation  of  other 
agencies  administering  federally  sup- 
ported manpower  programs  in  the 
development  of  annual  state  plans  of 
training  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

To  further  promote  inter-agency 
coordination  at  all  levels  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility,  the  federal  ad- 
ministration of  major  manpower  de- 
velopment and  related  programs 
agreed  to  engage  in  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  program 
activities  for  FY  68.  These  agencies 
are: 
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S  Department  of  Labor 
S  Department  of  HEW 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunities 
epartment  of  Commerce 
epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Bureaus  within  each  of  the  depart- 
ents  were  included  in  the  agree- 
ent.  The  focal  point  for  joint  ef- 
rts  was  necessarily  the  local  area 
here  manpower  services  and  clients 
me  together.  Therefore,  the  plan- 
ng  system  to  be  established  was 
be  known  as  the  Cooperative 
rea  Manpower  Planning  System 
JAMPS).  The  system  was  to  be 
itional  in  scope,  providing  all 
rencies  concerned  with  manpower 
l  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  dia- 
gue  with  their  peers  about  man- 
)wer  and  related  problems  and  activ- 
ies  and  their  impact  on  agreed 
)als.  CAMPS  provides  a  vehicle  for 
systematic  exchange  of  information 
nong  agencies  about  resources  and 
means  for  rational,  mutually  agree- 
)le  adjustment  and  /or  harmonizing 
'  services  provided  to  particular 
roups  by  the  various  programs.  The 
mefits  to  be  derived  are  a  maxi- 
ized  number  of  persons  served  and 
;tter  matching  of  services  offered 
ith  the  requirements  of  individuals. 
The  intent  also  was  that  a  sound 
id  integrated  programming  of  man- 
awer  services  would  overcome  prob- 
ms  of  unfilled  program  slots  and 
igh  dropout  rates  and  would  contrib- 
te  to  a  significant  decline  in  struc- 
lral  unemployment. 
Under  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ient,  overall  coordinated  plans  of 
peration  for  the  program  year  would 
e  developed  by  each  agency  for  the 
rovision  of  services  for  which  it  is 
dministratively  responsible,  in  con- 
srt  with  other  participating  agencies, 
derating  plans  of  the  cooperating 
gencies  are  then  to  be  put  together 
)  describe  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
ction  for  each  geographical  jurisdic- 


bert  Babcock  (left)  directs  the  State 
ordinating  Committee  assisted  by  Robert 
■all.  Hope  Phillips  is  secretary  to  the  pair. 


tion.  No  agency  would  be  called  upon 
or  expected  to  relinquish  administra- 
tive control  of  programs  it  is  au- 
thorized to  operate.  Nor  would  par- 
ticipating agencies  be  expected  to  use 
program  resources  in  a  manner  or  for 
purposes  incompatible  with  statutory 
provisions.  All  agencies  are  expected, 
however,  to  fully  and  completely  ex- 
change information  on  needs  of  client 
groups,  expected  resources,  and  pos- 
sible ways  of  meeting  needs  and  to 
mutually  structure  their  operating 
plans  within  the  limits  of  statutory 
authority  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
and  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
in  serving  the  intended  clients. 

At  the  national  level  the  CAMPS 
structure  includes  the  assistant  di- 
rectors and  deputy  directors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  HEW,  Com- 
merce, HUD,  Agriculture,  Interior, 
OEO,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. These  are  the  people  who  de- 
velop the  guidelines  and  national  pro- 
gram goals  and  set  forth  the  esti- 
mated funds  that  will  be  available 
for  FY  plans.  They  also  distribute 
funds  among  regions,  state,  and  local 
areas  where  feasible.  They  also  make 
policy  recommendations  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  total  programs.  They 
further  review  state  and  area  plans 
on  a  post-audit  selected  basis  and 
mediate  unresolved  differences  among 
agencies,  if  any  are  referred  from 
the  regional  committee.  They  refer 
major  issues  not  resolvable  to  agency 
administrators  along  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  disposi- 
tion and  a  resume  of  dissenting  view. 

Regional  CAMPS  membership  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  participating  federal  agency 
previously  mentioned.  Its  functions 
are  to: 

1.  Develop  expertise  in  the  plan- 
ning system  and  to  advise  the 
national  committee  on  the  form- 
ulation of  policy  and  national 
goals  and  guidelines. 

2.  Review  and  approve  the  CAMPS 
plan  for  each  state  in  the  region 
in  light  of  national  goals  and 
guidelines. 

3.  To  provide  technical  assistance 
to  states  developing  plans. 

4.  To  mediate  unresolved  differ- 
ences among  agencies  if  any 
are  passed  along  from  the  state 
committees  and  refer  those  ihat 
cannot  be  resolved  at  this  level 
to  the  national  level. 

At  the  state  level,  federal  partici- 
pating agencies  issued  instruction  to 
state  counterparts  directing  or  urging 
them  to  designate  representatives  to 
an  inter-agency  coordinating  commit- 
tee. In  North  Carolina,  those  members 
participating  are:  US  Dept.  of  Labor; 
BAT;  ESC;  BWTP;  Dept.  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Dept.  of 
Public  Instruction  (Voc.  Education, 
DVR);    Department   of  Welfare;   De- 


partment of  Community  Colleges; 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Dept.  of  Interior  (Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs);  US  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; Dept.  of  Agriculture;  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  and  Dept.  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  functions  of  the  state  commit- 
tee are  to: 

1.  Receive  and  transmit  national 
planning  guidance  to  area  com- 
mittees. 

2.  Supply  technical  assistance  to 
local  areas  on  constituting 
CAMPS  committees  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  progress  reports,  amending 
plans  and  developing  manpower 
proposals. 

3.  To  prepare  a  plan  for  those 
portions  of  the  state  not  cov- 
ered by  local  committees. 

4.  To  review  and  concur  on  local 
ences  among  agencies  if  any 
is  needed;  to  insure  conformance 
with  national  goals  and  guide- 
lines. 

5.  To  combine  local  area  plans 
with  a  plan  for  the  balance  of 
the  state. 

6.  Provide  guidelines  to  area  co- 
ordinating committees  on  man- 
power plans. 

7.  To  promote  the  joint  develop- 
ment of  the  various  components 
of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
proposal. 

8.  To  assure  that  those  individuals 
needing  services  actually  are 
getting  the  service  prescribed 
by  the  plans. 

Membership  on  the  area  committees 
is  composed  of  representatives  of 
those  agencies  on  the  State  Manpower 
Coordinating  Committee,  plus  Model 
Cities  representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 

The  functions  of  the  state  commit- 
are: 

1.  To  develop  an  area  manpower 
plan  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tion from  national,  regional,  and 
state  CAMPS. 

2.  To  transmit  plans  to  state  com- 
mittee for  approval.  Commit- 
tees at  the  state  or  higher  levels 
will  have  no  reconciliatory  or 
approval  over  that  portion  of 
the  plan  so  marked  as  funded 
locally. 

3.  To  insure  timely,  effective  im- 
plementation of  approved  plans 
through  the  fiscal  year  and  to 
coordinate  the  extensions  of  the 
approved  plans. 

4.  To  implement  all  adapted  plans 
with  the  resources  made  avail- 
able. 

5.  To  establish  interagency  work- 
ing relationship  and  service 
agreements  in  the  timely  per- 
formance  of  activities. 

6.  To  promote  community-wide  ac- 
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ceptance  of  successful  joint  en- 
deavors. 

The  committees  at  the  various  lev- 
els have  a  tremendous  job  putting  to- 
gether a  comprehensive  manpower 
plan.  The  efforts  of  the  various  agen- 
cies are  to  be  commended  for  the  job 
that  they  are  doing.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  plans  drawn  up  by  each  agency 
will  result  in  a  true  comprehensive 
manpower  program  whereby  each 
agency's  contribution  will  result  in 
better  service  to  our  disadvantaged 
people.  A  "disadvantaged  individual, 
for  manpower  program  purposes,"  is 
a  poor  person  who  does  not  have  suit- 
able employment  and  who  is  a  school 
dropout,  a  member  of  a  minority, 
under  22  years  of  age,  45  years  of  age 
or  older,  or  handicapped."  This  defini- 
tion was  published  in  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration Order  No.  2-68  for  use 
by  all  participating  agencies. 

Each  agency  was  asked  to  submit 
a  plan  which  covered  several  areas. 

1.  The  socio-economic  framework, 
which  included  economic  out- 
look, labor  shortages,  employ- 
ment trends. 

2.  The  problems  that  need  to  be 
attacked  by  coordinating  plans 
such  as  changing  composition 
of  industry  and  obsolescence 
of  skills,  youth  unemployment 
and  school  dropout,  loss  of  labor 
through  automation,  problems 
of  hard-core  disadvantaged  in 
entering  or  reentering  the  labor 
market,  need  for  upgrading  of 
skills  for  new  and  current  oc- 
cupations and  the  needs  for  sup- 
portive services,  and  adult  basic 
education. 

3.  Establishment  of  goals,  includ- 
ing emphasis  and  priorities  and 
number  to  be  served. 

4.  Setting  priorities  according  to 
problems  once  the  target  popu- 
lation is  known  and  available 
job  opportunities  pinpointed. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
will  indicate  job  problem  areas 
and  needs,  be  it  increased  edu- 
cation, training,  supportive  serv- 
ices or  job  development.  The 
committee  must  then  judge  what 
will  be  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  method  of  using  the 
limited  amount  of  resources 
available  in  the  community  and 
what  are  the  unmet  needs  or 
problems  that  must  go  un- 
solved  at  the   present. 

What  are  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  and  what  are 
the  possible  resources  available  in  the 
community  to  deliver  the  plan?  Some 
of  the  elements  to  consider  are  out- 
reach, intake,  assessment,  pre-voca- 
tional  training,  vocational  training, 
job  development,  placement,  follow- 
up. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
agency  to  perform  all  these  elements, 


so  we  need  to  know  what  combination 
of  resources  are  available  that  can. 
Once  programs  have  been  identified 
it  is  necessary  to  plan  a  system  with 
these  available  resources  to  meet  the 
priorities  with  an  eye  to  gainfully 
employing  all  those  who  participate. 

The  resources  can  be  all  of  those 
agencies  who  are  participating  in 
manpower  development.  Each  of  the 
agencies  can  handle  some  resource 
for  getting  the  job  done.  Therefore, 
all  of  the  agencies  in  completing  their 
plan  would  take  into  consideration 
the  function  or  element  that  can  be 
provided  for  improving  the  employ- 
ability  of  the   disadvantaged. 

I  believe  in  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  agencies,  for  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  stand  alone. 
I  also  believe  that  within  the  next 
few  years  CAMPS  will  be  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  allocation  of  federal 
funds  for  manpower  development. 
Already  we  can  see  some  traces  of 
this.  Priorities  of  monies  are  going 
to  Model  Cities  where  Concentrated 
Employment  Programs  are  located. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  two 
CEPs,  one  in  Charlotte  and  another 


one  in  the  lower  12  southern  counties 
of  N.  C.  sponsored  by  seven  commu- 
nity action  agencies.  Another  is  sched- 
uled during  FY  69  in  Winston-Salem, 
In  Charlotte,  a  $2  million  grant  wil] 
be  used  to  improve  the  employability 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed.  A  $2.4 
million  grant  will  be  allocated  to  the 
rural  CEP.  We  can  expect  anothei 
$2  million  in  Winston-Salem,  and  il 
applications  are  approved  for  the 
eight  additional  cities  that  have  ap- 
plied for  Model  Cities  grants,  we  car 
look  forward  to  receiving  severa 
more  million  dollars  in  North  Caro 
lina.  All  Model  Cities  must  partici- 
pate in  CAMPS  and  develop  coordi- 
nated plans  for  the  CEP  to  improve 
the  employability  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. In  these  target  areas,  the  ele^ 
ments  of  a  comprehensive  manpowei 
plan  will  be  used,  and  here  we  fine 
outreach,  intake-assessment,  pre-voca- 
tional,  and  vocational  training,  jol 
development,  placement  and  follow- 
up. 

All  participating  agencies  wil 
bring  their  resources  to  bear  to  re- 
duce the  high  unemployment  rate  ir 
the  target  area. 


LAURINBURG  GETS  BRANCH  ESC  OFFICE 


For  quite  a  number  of  years  the 
Laurinburg,  N.  C,  area  has  been 
served  by  the  Rockingham  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  on 
a  one-day-per-week  itinerant  basis. 
Services  were  primarily  claims  taking 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

During  the  past  five  to  six  years 
new  as  well  as  established  firms  lo- 
cated in  the  Laurinburg  area  began 
requesting  and  using  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  services  on  an  ever 
increasing  basis.  These  additional 
services  had  to  be  rendered  on  days 
other  than  the  itinerant  point  sched- 
uled day. 

Some  of  the  new  employers  in  the 
Laurinburg  area  are  Ingraham  Watch 
Company,  Spring  Mills,  Inc.,  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  Pioneer  Corn  Com- 
pany, Rea-Magnet  Wire  Company, 
Laurelcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Woodard 
Crafts,  and  Charles  Crafts,  Inc. 

Stimulated  by  the  Rockingham  ESC 
office,  the  Laurinburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  County  and  City 
Commissioners,  efforts  began  to  estab- 
lish a  fulltime  Employment  Service 
office  in  Laurinburg.  Finally,  suitable 
quarters  were  obtained. 

On  March  19,  1968,  the  Laurinburg 
branch  office  was  opened.  Located  at 
146  James  Street,  it  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
At  present  employment  interviewers 
George  Ashley  and  William  Currie, 
under  the  direction  of  Rockingham 
ESC  office  Manager  Richard  Smith, 
operate  the  new  office. 


When  the  branch  office  opened  be- 
tween 75  and  100  Laurinburg  busi- 
nessmen and  community  leaders  at 
tended  a  ribbon  cutting.  Since  ther 
services  available  through  the  Em 
ployment  Security  Commission  havi 
steadily  increased.  Because  of  thi 
needs  of  applicants  and  employers 
testing  and  counseling  has  to  be  con 
ducted  on  more  than  one  day. 


Interviewer  Bill  Currie  of  the  Rockinghom 
ESC  office,  staffed  the  special  Laurinburg 
branch  when  it  opened. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE— In  November,  1967,  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Economic  Development  was  held  in  Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium  and 
was  attended  by  some  1,000  government  and  industrial  officials.  A  num- 
ber of  speeches  were  made,  saluting  North  Carolina  and  testifying  to  the 
State's  growth  and  economic  progress.  Speeches  given  by  Dr.  Lester  Zer- 
foss,  George  Howard,  Dan  Stewart  and  William  Boyd  are  printed  on  the 
following  pages.  Although  delivered  over  a  year  ago,  these  comments  on 
the  state  of  North  Carolina's  economy  and  industrial  development  are 
nevertheless  timely  today. 


". .  .To  Feel  The  Breath  Of  Change" 


By  Dr.  Lester  Zerfoss 


Governor  Moore,  Administrators, 
cecutives  and  Leaders  of  State  Gov- 
nment,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
w  minutes  to  get  us  started  thinking 
out  the  "man-boss  relationships  in 
vernments  and  industry"  and  some 

the  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
inking  about  as  we  face  the  future, 
don't  believe  that  I  would  have  any 
ficulty  in  getting  a  concensus  in 
is  group  that  today  these  relation- 
ips  are  different  from  yesterday, 
hether  we  are  talking  about  the 
ivate  sectors  of  our  economy  or 
ate  Government  or  Federal  Govern- 
snt  we  can  expect  even  further  in- 
ease  in  the  tempo  of  change.  More 
w  things  are  happening  faster  in 
r  time  than  any  time  before  in 
story.  We  must  learn  to  live  with 
^hnological  revolution  and  scien- 
ic  revolution.  There  is  less  and  less 
pendence  on  past  success.  I  have 
ent  most  of  my  life  in  the  world  of 
isiness  and  industry,  and  this  sec- 
r  of  our  economy  has  been  the  first, 
think,  to  feel  the  breath  of  change, 
anagement  development  has  been 
ing  on  in  business  and  industry 
uch  longer  than  it  has  been  a  con- 
rn  in  State  Government.  (You  know 
at    something    drastic    can    happen 

the  profitability  of  a  company  that 
lis  behind  and  doesn't  remain  com- 
titive.) 

Most  presidents  of  companies  are 
ickly  allergic  to  red  ink!  The 
zards  of  business  and  industry  are 
ch  that  today  a  company  may  be 
cceeding,  but  tomorrow,  product  in- 
vation  by  a  competitor  spells 
mble.  A  great  deal  has  been  learned 
much  of  it  on  a  trial  and  error 
sis — about  relationships  of  people 
j  organizations  through  the  manage- 
int  development  and  training  pro- 
ims  that  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
i  rimentally,     sometimes     intuitively, 

inched    first   by    the    major    corpo- 


rations. Over  the  years  I  have  watched 
things  happening  in  this  field,  and  I 
am  now  convinced  that  enough  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained,  and,  thanks 
to  some  rather  interesting  develop- 
ments in  social  sciences  and  the  be- 
havorial  sciences,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
things  that  we  can  do  in  the  name 
of  training  and  development.  We  can 
do  much  much  more  to  meet  the  needs 
of  organizations  in  the  future  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  I  can  dramatize 
this  a  little  bit  perhaps  by  just  re- 
minding you  of  some  time-honored 
concepts  of  learning  and  training 
which  have  been  historically  accepted. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  four  generali- 
zations about  training,  and  my  guess 
is  that  most  of  my  generation,  (your 
generation,  if  you  don't  want  to  go 
back  quite  to  my  generation),  would 
say  these  have  been  pretty  much  ac- 
cepted concepts  in  the  training  and 
development    of    manpower. 

Management  Development 

Let  me  name  them  for  you.  Around 
each  one  of  these  four  there  is  a 
pivotal  idea  or  concept  which  is  the 
basis  for  management  development  in 
any  organization. 

1.  You  have  heard  the  statement — 
"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  can't  make  him  drink."  I 
suppose  for  years  and  years  and 
years  this  has  been  an  excuse  for 
not  leading  horses  to  water.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  whole 
philosophy  of  motivation  involved. 
Until  we  knew  something  about  moti- 
vation and  enough  about  the  nature 
of  horses,  there  wasn't  much  we  could 
do  but  apply  the  traditional  big  stick. 
But  if  you  give  the  horse  a  little  salt, 
recognizing  that  he  needs  salt,  he  will 
discover  for  himself  that  he  needs 
water.  He  will  find  it,  and  you  can't 


keep  him  back  from  it.  You  can't 
stop  him  from  drinking.  This  whole 
area  of  motivation  is  a  very  strategic 
area  in  the  relationships  of  man  to 
man,  boss  to  man,  in  business,  in- 
dustry, government,  and  institutional 
work.  Fortunately,  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  we  can  pull  from  the 
know-how  of  the  social  scientist,  some 
of  the  concepts  of  motivation  that 
can  make  radical  differences  in  the 
way  people  behave  on  the  job.  This  is 
one  chunk,  shall  I  say,  of  manage- 
ment development. 

2.  Now  another  cliche  or  generali- 
zation that  you  have  grown  up  with 
and  lived  with  and  probably,  to  some 
degree  have  accepted,  is  the  statement 
that  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of 
it;  I  am  sure  you  have  quoted  it.  If 
this  statement  were  true,  we  would 
be  in  a  pretty  sorry  state,  but  today 
we  know  that  it  need  not  be  true. 
People  can  learn  on  into  the  adult 
years.  Of  this,  we  are  sure.  I  can  say 
this  with  the  blessing  of  my  profes- 
sion. I  can  say  it  from  the  depths  of 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  watch- 
ing what  older  people  do  in  the  way 
of  adjustment.  So  we  have  learned 
much  about  adult  learning,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  did.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  gained  five 
years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  isn't  worth 
too  much  today;  particularly  in  the 
area  of  the  sciences  and  technology. 
If  we  can't  keep  on  learning  after  we 
get  out  of  college  and  after  we  cease 
being  young,  then  there  is  going  to  be 
a  tremendous  waste  of  half-de- 
veloped manpower  in  our  businesses, 
industries,  and  government  groups.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  learn  to  do 
things  which  will  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mature  people 
throughout  their  middle  age  and 
senior   years. 

Did  you  see  the  story  in  the  paper 
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yesterday,  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  man  writing,  I  think  he  was 
from  England,  pointing  out  that  all 
people  after  they  are  55  should  be 
out  of  their  post  of  responsibility 
for  the  world  belongs  to  the  young? 
Thank  goodness,  today  we  don't  have 
to  believe  that.  Management  develop- 
ment has  the  know-how  to  keep  the 
older  person  going  and  help  him  con- 
tinue growing.  Adult  learning  opens 
up  real  opportunity,  and  any  manage- 
ment development  program  has  to 
reckon  with  this.  Personally,  I  am 
glad  because  I  don't  know  of  many 
people  who  are  getting  younger,  and 
I  think  that  we  are  moving  into  a 
category  of  manpower  waste  which 
has  increasing  concern  for  all  of  us. 
3.  The  third  cliche  or  generalization 
that  we  have  traditionally  accepted  is 
the  idea  that  practice  makes  perfect. 
I  hear  it  quoted  even  in  the  best  of 
thinking  circles.  This  is  not  true.  We 
know  that  practice  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  If  we  keep  on  practicing  on 
the  basis  of  just  repeating  what  we 
are  doing,  we  will  dig  ourselves  into 
a  tremendous  rut  and  will  never  get 
out.  What  is  the  virtue  of  practice? 
It  is  trying  the  new.  In  a  world  where 
so  many  new  things  are  happening,  so 
much  to  know,  where  our  professions 
are  changing  daily,  where  the  know- 
how  we  have  lived  with  yesterday  is 
obsolescing  tomorrow  and  obsolete 
the  day  after,  it  behooves  us  not  to 
dig  ourselves  into  yesterday's  prac- 
tices, but  to  open  the  door  so  that  we 
will  begin  practicing  to  put  new  ideas 
to  work  for  us.  So  I  would  qualify 
our  old  comfortable  statement  and 
say  practice  with  improvement  in 
mind.  Trying  out  the  new  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  best  of  that  new  is 
the  essence  of  living  with  change.  To- 
day, management  development  is  con- 
cerned about  living  with  change. 

I  do  much  talking  to  management 
groups  in  business  and  industry,  par- 
ticularly with  American  Management 
Association's  President's  Association. 
In  the  last  six  months,  I  have  talked 
with  better  than  300  top  management 
people,  presidents  of  middle-sized  and 
small  corporations,  their  vice-presi- 
dents and  chief  officers.  These  people 
are  very  much  concerned  about  mak- 
ing change  work  for  them  rather  than 
against  them.  They  are  no  longer  de- 
fensive about  the  fact  that  they  have 
done  a  good  job.  Nobody  is  question- 
ing that  they  have  done  a  good  job. 
They  had  to  do  a  good  job  to  stay  in 
business,  but  they  are  also  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  good  job  they  did 
yesterday  isn't  going  to  see  them 
through  tomorrow.  They  have  to  move 
up  and  meet  change,  innovation,  and 
new  ideas  in  product  development  and 
process  development.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  new  technology,  getting 
it  first  before  their   competition   gets 


it.  So,  ability  to  live  with  change,  not 
just  adjust  to  it,  but  to  initiate 
change,  is  part  of  management  de- 
velopment. 

4.  Finally,  I  think  to  me  the  most 
disheartening  cliche  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted over  the  years,  and  we  have 
depended  on  so  much  in  all  organi- 
zations is  that  we  have  believed  that 
experience  is  the  best  teacher.  Frank- 
ly, ladies  and  gentlemen,  experience 
per  se  isn't  worth  a  hoot  if  we  merely 
measure  it  in  terms  of  time.  If  we 
measure  it  in  terms  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us,  in  terms  of  tasks  and 
abilities  and  work  done,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  I'll  take  you  back  into 
an  industrial  job.  I'll  take  you  into 
a  substation  in  a  utility.  Ten  years 
ago  I  talked  to  a  head  of  the  sub- 
station. 

I  said,  "How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  develop  and  make  sure  you  have 
a  good  competent  substation  oper- 
ator?" "Oh,"  he  said,  "it  will  take  12 
to  14  years."  That  answer  will  give 
you  cause  for  some  sober  thinking.  It 
would  take  12  to  14  years  before  my 
boss  would  say  I  am  an  adequate, 
competent,  fairly  reliable  substation 
operator.  Now  what  does  he  mean 
when  he  says  it  takes  12  to  14  years 
to  make  a  substation  operator?  You 
see  this  is  a  switching  operation. 
High  voltage  electricity  must  be  re- 
duced to  consumer  voltages  and  be 
distributed.  There  are  many  things 
that  happen  so  that  the  juice  must  be 
re-routed,  almost  immediately  when- 
ever an  accident  of  any  kind  or  "an 
act  of  God"  happens.  So  the  boss 
was  saying  that  he  had  to  wait  for 
a  teenager  to  drive  into  every  tele- 
phone pole  and  throw  every  line  out 
before  the  worker  in  the  substation 
knew  all  that  is  necessary  to  correct 
every  situation.  This  meant  that  na- 
ture's time-table  of  experience  re- 
quired months  of  waiting  and  then  I 
must  sit  down  and  wait  three  months 
for  something  to  happen  somewhere 
else — a  thunder  shower,  or  a  bolt  of 
lightning.  That  takes  a  lot  of  waiting 
time  before  he  could  say  his  worker 
had  covered  all  the  jobs  he  would  have 
to  do  under  these  emergencies  or  acts 
of  God. 


Unrealistic  Wait 

Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  take 
that  job  which  has  all  of  those  criti- 
cal experiences  that  need  to  be 
learned  and  cut  the  intervening  time. 
Push  them  together  like  you  would  an 
accordian  and  cause,  through  simu- 
lation training,  the  needed  experi- 
ences to  happen  on  a  training  basis 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  six 
months  to  a  year,  you  can  have  just 


as  qualified  an  operator  as  you  woul< 
have  in  12  to  14  years  if  you  waite.' 
for  nature  to  take  its  course  and  ge 
the  experience  in  that  time  consum 
ing  way. 

Now  if  this  is  true  of  simple  oper 
ating  jobs,  believe  me,  it  is  also  trui 
of  the  managerial  job.  There  is  ni 
reason  under  the  sun  why  we  have  ti 
wait  10  to  12  years  for  a  man  to  fo 
ready  for  a  promotion.  We  can  di 
the  same  thing.  We  can  no  longer  af 
ford  the  luxury  of  brush-off  training 
putting  one  man  out  with  anothe 
and  hope  that  he  will  catch  on.  W 
have  got  to  put  education,  know-how 
and  training  in  a  planned  way  so  tha 
we  can  make  happen  much,  muci 
faster  the  experiences  that  add  up  t 
competence.  So  accelerated  training 
the  ability  to  force  these  people  am 
place  high  demands  on  them  is  a  criti 
cal  facet  of  management  development 

Now  I  have  given  you  four  of  th 
critical  areas  in  management  develop 
ment  which  I  think  have  meaning  fo 
any  organization  in  improving  it 
ability  to  meet  its  personnel  require 
ments  and  its  ability  to  increase  it 
personnel  opportunities,  to  attrac 
and  hold  good  people,  to  keep  the  or 
ganization  intact,  and  perform  th 
service  it  is  supposed  to  perforrr 
Now,  if  you  haven't  guessed  it  b 
now,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  that  I'm  reall 
excited  about  this  possibility.  I  be 
lieve  in  management  development, 
believe  that  any  organization  that' 
going  to  face  tomorrow  has  got  to  pa 
much  much  more  attention  to  th 
development  and  training  of  its  pei 
sonnel  than  it  has  ever  done  in  th 
past.  So  management  development  1 
me  is  a  must.  I  know  it's  a  must  i 
business  and  industry.  For  nou 
many  companies  are  further  up-grat 
ing  their  programs;  they  are  takin 
advantage  of  the  new  know-how  th; 
has  been  coming  in.  Management  d> 
velopment  is  now  reaching  into  tl 
smaller  industries;  it's  now  reachir 
into  the  businesses  that  have  to  fig] 
to  stay  alive;  and  it's  no  longer 
luxury.  It's  a  necessity  of  competitio 

I'm  not  close  enough  to  State  Go 
ernment  to  be  sure,  but  I  have  a  fee 
ing  that  more  and  more  is  going 
be  demanded  of  you  in  State  Gover 
ment.  If  we  do  not  keep  pace  in  t! 
way  in  which  we  can  attract,  recru 
and  bring  into  our  organization  ai 
rapidly  give  the  experience  that  you 
demands  today,  we  will  see  our  be 
people  going  where  the  competiti 
gives  them  more. 

Industry  is  asking  for  more  ai 
more  people  to  manage  and  fill  the  c 
mand  in  industry  and  business.  Ed 
cational  institutions  are  taking  ba 
more  of  their  own  product  as  teache: 
both  at  the  secondary  and  at  t 
higher   levels    of  education.   Indust 
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ied  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  attract 
man  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  Now, 
at  man  is  very  apt  to  wait  until 
!  gets  a  master's  degree  or  even 
doctor's  degree  before  he  will  ven- 
re  forth.  He  realizes  the  importance 
'  education.  So  the  extra  demand 
om  business  and  industry,  the  de- 
and  from  Federal  Government,  the 
imand  from  education  within  its  own 
inks  for  these  people  who  are  able 
be  trained  and  developed  as  leaders 
growing  faster  than  the  supply 
mailable,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  in- 
ease  in  educational  facilities  in 
ery  state. 


Built-in  Advantages 

If  the  State  is  not  going  to  be 
ibbed  of  the  people  it  needs  to  man 
;y  roles  in  government,  then  a  job 
State  Government  must  be  just  as 
tractive  and  offer  the  same  oppor- 
mities  that  a  job  in  one  of  the  large 
irporations  would  offer.  The  prices 
id  starting  salaries  have  gone  up. 
ut  at  the  same  time,  these  highly 
ained  specialists  who  are  going  to 
i  the  idea  generating  people,  the  in- 
rvators  in  business,  industry,  and 
Dvernment,  are  looking  into  their 
)le  of  service  and  are  putting  higher 
amands  on  you  as  employers  than 
/er  any  generation  has  before  in 
istory.  Their  demands  are  going  to  be 
mch  more  than  good  salaries.  What 
ley  want  from  a  job  is  that  it  must 
ad  somewhere.  They  sign  with  a 
impany,  institution,  or  organization 
lat  has  thought  through  their  needs 
seply  enough  so  that  it  can  provide 
lem  with  career  values  and  so  that 
ley  can  get  experience  which  is 
orth  even  more  to  them  than  the 
nmediate  pay  check. 
You  have  in  State  Government  cer- 
lin  built-in  advantages  that  industry 
oesn't  have.  If  the  right  type  of 
lanagement  development  program  is 
2t  up  in  State  Government,  I  firmly 
elieve  that  you  can  compete,  attract, 
old,  and  develop  promising  people 
laybe  to  the  point  where  the  man- 
ower  picture  will  be  so  favorable 
|iat  you  can  afford  to  lose  some  of 
jiese  good  people  to  the  industrial 
,'orld.  In  the  Southeast,  business  and 
hdustry  want  to  come  in  where  there 
|re  good  people.  If  you  can  spare  a 
bw  to  help  them  out  for  a  few  years, 
;  suspect  it  wouldn't  hurt  in  helping 
j>  industrialize  the  Southeast. 
iLet  me  say  again  without  any 
iticism  of  existing  standards  in  or- 
Jinization,  alert  organizations  today 
jiow  that  however  good  the  past  was 
i  isn't  good  enough  for  tomorrow, 
ur  treatment  of  people  was  good 
;ough  to  make  us  the  strongest  na- 
>n  of  the  world  in  terms  of  indus- 
ial  might.  But  I  can  tell  you  from 
.  industrialist's  point  of  view  that 


we  will  no  longer  have  the  monopoly 
of  brains.  It  is  amazing  what  com- 
petition we  are  getting  from  other 
countries,  particularly  Japan.  We 
have  to  develop  our  leadership  faster. 
This  means  an  organization  like  State 
Government,  or  an  individual  company 
has  to  take  a  much  greater  responsi- 
bility for  accelerating  the  growth 
of  their  people.  I  can  remember  when 
a  president  of  a  company  said,  "If 
I  have  one  man  who  is  good  enough 
to  be  a  vice-president,  I  have  20  years 
to  get  him  ready  because  I  am  going 
to  be  here  a  long  time."  With  one 
back-up  man  he  felt  his  job  was  done 
in  the  development  of  people,  but 
not  so.  That  man  may  leave  him  a 
year  from  now;  then  he  finds  himself 
with  no  one.  He  has  to  have  a  pool  of 
people  emerging  so  that  he  can  be  in 
the  position  of  selecting  the  best  from 
the  good  and  not  depending  on  one 
indispensable  backup. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  waste. 
In  the  days  when  most  of  the  jobs 
were  manual  or  physical,  the  boss 
didn't  have  too  much  of  a  job  holding 
their  bodies  in  line.  He  could  deter- 
mine by  a  time  clock  and  routine  pro- 
cedures that  a  man  did  the  kind  of 
work  he  was  supposed  to  do.  He  could 
measure  it  very  easily  because  it  was 
composed  of  physical,  manipulative, 
dexterous  things  that  could  be 
counted. 

Today  when  you  think  of  the  large 
influx  of  technical  people,  scientists 
and  professional  people  in  industry 
and  government,  these  people  need  a 
different  kind  of  supervision  and 
leadership  than  any  that  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past  in  the  manu- 
facturing organization.  The  manu- 
facturing organization  said  we  will 
pick  the  man  who  is  an  authority,  and 
we  will  put  him  over  a  group  of 
people.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
he  could  step  down  and  do  any  of 
the  jobs  that  he  supervises.  He  could 
speak  from  authority;  he  could  speak 
as  the  expert.  But  consider  a  techni- 
cal work  group  in  almost  any  organi- 
zation that  is  sophisticated  and  deal- 
ing with  complex  scientific  technologi- 
cal products  and  processes.  You  will 
find  that  this  work  group  is  composed 
of  specialists,  so  specialized  in  their 
own  particular  know-how  that  it 
comes  to  the  point  where  it  is  like 
we  used  to  say  in  New  England,  "The 
Cabots  talk  to  the  Lodges  and  the 
Lodges  talk  to  God."  These  people 
have  turned  themselves  out  of  com- 
munication with  each  other  to  the 
point  where  they  don't  have  a  common 
vocabulary  of  communication  to  build 
teamwork  within  a  multi-discipline 
technical  work  group.  More  of  these 
groups  are  coming  into  your  engi- 
neering departments,  into  your  mental 
health  fields,  into  your  medical  fields, 
and  into  your  hospital  fields.  More  and 
more  of  the  work  is  technical. 


Now  this  being  true,  we  have  to 
have  very  quickly  the  development  of 
a  new  type  of  leadership  at  the  work 
place  level.  The  leader  of  technical 
people  becomes  a  tremendously  im- 
portant person.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
quote  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
one  of  the  greatest  consumers  of  tech- 
nical know-how  we  have  in  our  nation 
today.  This  vice-president,  in  a  recent 
article  in  Modern  Industry,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  as  well 
as  the  vice-presidents  and  presidents 
of  other  companies  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  reached  the 
break-even  point  where  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  pay  the  high  starting 
salaries  our  specialists  are  getting 
unless  there  can  be  greater  produc- 
tivity from  these  technical  people. 

Higher  and  Higher 

What  do  we  pay  for  our  college 
graduate  these  days?  I  am  sure  many 
of  them  are  paid  not  enough.  I  can 
remember  when  I  first  came  to  North 
Carolina  about  $5500  would  get  us 
a  good  B.A.  or  a  good  B.S.  in  certain 
fields.  Now  most  of  the  good  up  and 
coming  bright  young  graduates  in 
technical  programs  are  getting  $7500- 
$8000.  Even  at  such  high  starting 
salaries  many  will  be  unavailable  at 
the  market  place  until  they  have  a 
master's  or  a  doctorate.  Now  the  cost 
of  bringing  these  new  hires  into  the 
organization  is  going  higher  and 
higher.  Business  and  industry  have  to 
pay  for  this  cost  in  productivity.  In- 
stitutional government  has  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  taxpayer  money.  Whether 
the  money  comes  from  taxpayers  or 
whether  it  comes  from  profits,  there 
is  a  limit  as  to  how  much  can  be  paid 
even  for  this  very  valuable  and  neces- 
sary know-how.  The  answer  is  to 
make  them  productive  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  that  which  was  ef- 
ficient yesterday  is  inadequate  today. 
We  must  be  in  the  position  of  not 
letting  good  be  the  enemy  of  better 
or  better  be  the  enemy  of  best. 

I  would  like  to  spend  just  another 
few  minutes  showing  you  a  couple 
of  slides  that  will  highlight  some  of 
the  things  I  have  been  talking  about. 
First,  where  waste  begins,  particularly 
with  these  technically  trained  people, 
and  the  importance  of  a  good  start. 
This  brings  out  the  importance  of 
supervision.  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me  on  the  size  of  these  slides, 
this  is  sort  of  impromptu,  and  yet  I 
can  tell  the  story  a  little  better  with 
a  bad  slide  than  I  can  without  a  slide 
at  all.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  picture 
comparing  what  can  happen  and  does 
happen  too  frequently  with  what 
ought  to  happen  in  a  technical  work 
group. 

Here  I  am  thinking  of  a  group 
where  the  employees  are  college 
graduates,  and,  by  the  way,  the  mana- 
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gers  of  tomorrow  will  undoubtedly  be 
almost  exclusively  coming  from  the 
college  and  universities.  The  day  when 
the  boy  dropped  out  of  school  and 
made  his  way  the  hard  way  up  from 
messenger-boy  to  president  will  be 
talked  about  in  song  and  story,  but  it 
isn't  going  to  be  a  realistic  picture 
of  the  manager  of  tomorrow.  The 
manager  of  tomorrow  is  going  to  go 
to  college.  He  is  going  to  be  a  good 
student;  he  is  going  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful academic  program;  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  recruited  very  heavily  from 
competing  groups  who  will  ask  for  his 
services.  This  man  is  going  to  put 
some  very  high  demands  on  the  com- 
pany that  hires  him — much  higher 
demands  than  any  organization 
thought  young  people  would  put  in 
the  past. 

I  have  given  you  a  little  graph, 
don't  worry  if  you  can't  read  it,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  First  of  all,  the 
vertical  axis  registers  three  levels  of 
performance.  We  bring  in  a  young 
electrical  engineer,  or  a  chemist,  a 
business  administration  graduate,  or 
an  accountant.  We  are  very  tolerant 
of  their  early  performance.  We  say 
it  is  going  to  take  a  while  for  him  to 
learn  the  job,  to  get  acquainted,  and  to 
know  the  ropes.  We  will  call  this  the 
learning  level.  We  hope  that  when  he 
passes  through  that  level  of  per- 
formance he  will  hit  a  level  where  we 
will  say  his  work  is  satisfactory.  He 
is  doing  what  we  expected.  My 
measurement  of  this  level  is  that  his 
supervisor  says  "this  is  what  I  would 
have  expected  he  would  do,  quality- 
wise,  quantity-wise,  time-wise."  This 
is  the  middle  area  of  standard  per- 
formance. If,  however,  he  is  an  avid, 
rapid,  accelerated  learner,  and  he 
picks  up  things  before  you  expect  him 
to  and  he  exceeds  your  expectations, 
he  reaches  a  level  of  outstanding  per- 
formance. Once  in  a  while  we  get 
a  man  up  there,  but  when  we  get  a 
man  up  there  it  is  because  of  not  only 
what  he  himself  can  bring  to  the 
job  but  also  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  he  is  going  to  have  over  him  and 
working  with  him.  The  horizontal 
line  axis  says  we  will  take  a  look  at 
this  progress  in  performance  of  the 
first  year,  the  second  year,  and  the 
third  year  . 

Now  we  have  two  curves.  The  bot- 
tom curve  is  what  ordinarily  hap- 
pens in  an  organization  for  this 
young  man  when  we'll  say  the  work 
climate  is  routine,  motivation  is 
rather  low,  and  the  leader  is  much 
more  concerned  about  getting  the 
work  out  than  he  is  about  the  people 
who  do  the  work.  This  is  the  work 
climate  that  you  will  find  all  over  gov- 
vernment — Federal,  State  and  Local. 
You'll  find  it  in  company  after  com- 
pany after  company.  It  is  a  tradition- 
al picture  of  utilization  of  yesterday's 


college  graduate.  It  is  the  engineer 
starting  out  in  a  design  engineering 
department,  and  his  boss  says,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  keep  him  on  the  board 
for  about  four  or  five  years  before 
he  has  enough  know-how  to  get  out 
and  really  make  the  things  he  has 
drawn."  He  doesn't  realize  that  this 
young  man  coming  into  his  outfit  is 
no  longer  content  to  wait  four  or  five 
years. 

As  an  example,  I  talked  to  a  young 
engineer  who  had  been  on  the  job 
about  a  year,  a  little  better  than  a 
year.  He  had  reached  this  satisfactory 
level  as  far  as  his  boss  was  concerned, 
but  when  I  asked  him  how  he  was  do- 
ing he  says,  "I  am  going  to  quit." 
He  said,  "I  am  wasting  my  time." 
"The  work  I  am  doing  any  high  school 
graduate  could  do.  I  could  teach  a 
beginning  draftsman  to  do  what  I 
am  doing  and  I  don't  have  a  chance 
to  do  the  engineering.  I  want  a  com- 
plete job.  I  am  not  getting  it." 

I  talked  to  his  boss  and  he  said, 
"He's  coming  along  fine,"  and  his  boss 
had  the  very  deep  conviction  that  it 
took  seasoning.  You  know  this  14-year 
job  I  was  talking  about.  This  kid 
didn't  want  the  waiting  time. 

Slow  Paced 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  be- 
tween the  old  time  supervisor  who 
is  slow  paced  in  terms  of  time  and  the 
young  man  who  can't  wait  and  thinks 
of  experience  in  terms  of  tasks  that 
are  challenging,  developmental,  and 
stretching  in  the  way  of  skills  and 
know-how.  So  the  bottom  curve  says 
that  by  the  end  of  three  years  under 
this  kind  of  brush-off,  happy-go- 
lucky,  don't-worry-about-development 
treatment,  he'll  come  up  to  par  and 
he  can  get  a  merit  raise.  He  is  slow 
paced. 

Now,  if  I  take  the  same  man  and  I 
put  him  in  a  work  climate  where  there 
is  attention  to  his  needs,  his  motiva- 
tions, where  his  goals  are  considered, 
and  even  more  importantly,  where  he 
and  his  organization  find  themselves 
wanting  the  same  things,  then  it  is 
possible  to  shorten  that  starting 
period  from  the  first  three  years  to 
about  a  third.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
under  optimum  developmental  con- 
ditions, this  young  technical  man  will 
be  as  far  along  as  his  unfortunate 
counterpart  would  have  been  at  three 
years.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
college  graduate  coming  out  of  the 
best  schools  today  expect  to  be  treated 
on  the  higher  curve,  they  are  going  to 
be  very  unhappy  if  their  experience 
is  on  the  lower  curve.  The  net  result 
is  that  you  lose  your  best  people 
unless  you  develop  them.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that  and  there  are  enough  com- 
panies offering  development  that  they 
won't  have  to  look  very  far. 

Now   these   are   nice,  polite  people. 


The  unhappy  employee  won't  tell  yoi 
he  left  because  his  boss  was  an  ol< 
fogie  who  isn't  giving  him  what  hi 
needs.  He'll  say  I  got  a  better  offer 
This  will  probably  be  true  because 
anytime  a  good  man  looks  up  fron 
his  work  place  and  looks  around 
there  are  headhunters,  there  are  sirei 
voices,  there  are  salary  opportunities 
A  good  man  can  jump  to  another  com 
pany  or  organization  unbelievabl; 
easy  at  a  salary  advantage.  That' 
another  story  I  won't  get  into  now 
but  the  man  didn't  leave  because  o 
salary  nine  times  out  of  ten.  He  lef 
because  he  couldn't  get  ahead  experi 
ence-wise  and  qualify  himself  fo 
promotion  and  greater  opportunity 
He  wants  a  career.  He  doesn't  want  : 
long-time  steady  job.  We  must  ge 
an  understanding  of  the  mental 
emotional,  and  thinking  processes  o 
these  young  people  we  hire  if  we  ar 
going  to  attract  them.  If  we  are  go 
ing  to  make  promises  to  them  whei 
we  hire  them,  we  must  make  thos 
promises  stick,  so  that  they  will  ex 
perience  that  which  we  have  led  then 
to  believe  they  can  experience. 

Now  this  is  a  picture  of  waste.  W 
didn't    have    that    picture    either    ii 
business    or    industry    or    in    govern 
ment  organization  for  too  long  a  time 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  This  i 
the  equivalent  of  what  I  call  the  move 
ment    Head-Start    in    our    pre-schoc 
education     for     children.     We     kncs 
enough  to  know   that  if  you  give  a 
optimum     environment,     rich    in     it 
stimulation    of   learning,    to    the   pre 
school  child,  when  he  starts  to  schoo 
he  will  do  so  much  better.  The  nun| 
ber    of    dropouts    will    be    apt   to   b 
reduced.  We  need  the  pre-school  pusl 
This  is,  in  a  sense,  the  headstart  of 
college  graduate  on  his  first  job.  W 
need  to  give  him  this  good  start.  Thos 
who  have   this  good   start  are  highl 
promotable  within  the  first  five  yeai 
of  their  experience.   Those  who  don 
get  the  first  start  have  that  promotio 
delayed    not   two   years   but   probabl 
three,  four,  five  years.  I  needn't  te 
you    that    if    the    man    today   doesn 
reach    a    position    of    administrativ 
managerial,  or  supervisory  leadersh: 
before  he  is  35,  it  is  almost  too  lat 
He    can't    afford    to    wait.    It   is   no 
possible   for   us   to    set  up   the  woi 
climate,    the    built-in    motivation,  tl 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  peop 
who   want   to   grow,   both   in   gover: 
ment  and  industry,  in  such  a  way  th; 
we  can  realize  this  higher  curve. 

I  want  you  to  imagine  for  an  insta: 
that  you  are  in  the  top  manageme 
group  of  a  large  organization.  It  c; 
be  institutional;  it  can  be  civil  ser 
ice;  it  can  be  manufacturing;  it  ci 
be  Government.  I  would  like  to  ju 
point  up  the  fact  that  an  institute 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  to 
man  and  the  people  who  surround  hi 
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t  his  top  management  level.  What  he 
elieves  in  and  what  that  top  team 
omes  to  believe  in,  what  they  will 
tand  for,  what  they  will  work  for, 
all  be  the  measure  of  the  quality  of 
rork  at  the  work  place.  In  most  or- 
anizations,    there    are     three     steps 

0  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  top- 
lanagement,  middle-management  and 
rst-line  management  where  em- 
loyees  work  with  a  boss.  The  head 
f  an  organization  needs  to  think  in 
2rms  of  the  ways  in  which  he  can 
ifluence  the  climate  of  the  organi- 
ation,  so  that  in  every  little  work 
roup  throughout  that  institution  or 
rganization,  the  optimum  learning 
rocesses  are  taking  place.  This  chart 
hows  five  areas  for  him  to  watch. 

I  have  called  these  five  zones,  zones 
f  influence.  You  might  have  different 
3rms  for  them,  but  if  the  top  group 

1  an  organization  wants  to  set  the 
limate  for  development  and  training 
a  that  we  get  career  values  and 
tretch  from  people,  then  we  had  bet- 
jr  look  at  mutual  goals.  We  know 
lat  people  are  motivated  in  terms  of 
urpose.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  people 
ou  recruit  aren't  coming  to  help 
tate  Government.  Primarily  they  are 
here  to  help  themselves.  They  are  all 
retty  selfish  when  it  comes  to  putting 
emands  on  a  job.  This  is  one  common 
enominator  that  every  organization 
eeds  to  remember.  If  an  employee 
i  going  to  have  a  satisfactory  career 
nd  reach  the  goals  he  wants  he  has 
}  demonstrate  his  skills,  his  ability  to 
:arn,  his  progress  through  produc- 
ivity.  He  has  to  be  worth  his  salt, 
le  has  to  make  a  contribution.  Only 
rhen  he  makes  that  contribution  is 
e  meeting  his  intellectual  needs  and 
eaching  his  goals.  He  makes  a  series 
f  contributions  that  he  is  proud  to 
lake  and  that  he  wants  to  make, 
'he  better  the  man  the  more  import- 
nt  to  him  is  his  productivity. 

Realizing  Its  Function 

Likewise  a  company  or  an  organi- 
ation  is  interested  in  productivity 
ecause  that  is  the  basis  for  realiz- 
ig  its  function.  In  the  case  of  private 
ldustry,  it  is  profits.  In  the  case  of 
n  institution  like  State  Government, 
i  is  extra  service  so  that  the  needs 
f  people  can  be  met  at  reasonable 
)sts  without  increasing  manpower 
irery  time  a  new  service  needs  to  be 
dded.  It  takes  competent  leadership 
i>  be  able  to  recognize  and  assume 
pw  tasks  and  new  services  by  mak- 
kg  the  best  use  of  available  brain- 
pwer  and  manpower  before  asking 
k  new  resources.  Men  work  to  pro- 
jice  in  the  company  or  in  an  organi- 
jition  so  that  they  can  get  what  they 
:ant.  This  is  pretty  definite   selfish- 

sss,  but  it  is  real.  Management  must 

arn    to    motivate    men    by    meeting 

eir  needs  and  goals. 


The  second  zone  is  in  the  area  of 
management  philosophy  and  manage- 
ment programs  that  will  support 
development.  There  has  to  be  sincere 
human  values  and  a  concern  for  the 
long-range  accomplishment  of  people. 
When  a  management  person  says  that 
this  man  who  comes  to  me  is  import- 
ant to  me,  and  I  must  guard  his  prog- 
ress and  his  experience,  and  I  must 
get  the  most  out  of  him  for  his  sake 
because  he  can't  afford  to  waste  his 
time,  then  the  man  in  turn  recipro- 
cates. He  says,  "I  want  to  work  for 
a  company,  an  organization  like  that 
because  I  don't  want  to  waste  time 
either,  and  I  want  the  opportunity  of 
promotion  from  within.  I  want  pro- 
gression ladders  built  up  so  that 
I  can  work  on  one  job  and  lean  toward 
the  next  one.  I  want  to  have  acceler- 
ated experience  so  that  I  can  do  and 
learn  in  one  month  what,  if  it 
weren't  for  a  conscious,  concerned 
management,  I  wouldn't  learn  in  six 
months."  This  sense  of  identification 
begins  with  management  goals,  values, 
policies,  and  programs,  which  have 
to  start  at  the  top  of  an  organization. 
That  is  where  you  people  come  in. 

Zone  three  is  the  influence  of  de- 
velopment that  comes  through  the 
supervisor.  Given  a  good  management 
climate,  given  support  from  the  top, 
and  given  an  awareness  of  the  change 
that  he  wants  to  achieve  and  the 
people  who  work  with  him,  then  he 
becomes  the  kind  of  supervisory 
leader  that  can  do  something  very 
important  to  keep  a  man  on  that  upper 
curve   we   looked   at   earlier. 

The  fourth  zone  is  the  influence  of 
staff.  I  would  like  to  give  a  little 
broader  picture  of  this  than  merely 
the  staff  inside  your  organization. 
When  you  get  into  the  minds,  feelings, 
desires,  and  goals  of  people  in  order 
to  achieve  a  deeper  understanding  of 
what  makes  people  tick;  -then  you  have 
to  have  somebody  in  your  organiza- 
tion who  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  learning  process  and  knows  what 
to  do  to  stimulate  and  give  real  sup- 
port to  the  learning  process.  Some  of 
that  support  is  educational.  Some  of 
that  support  is  more  in  the  field  of  re- 
lationships. It  takes  three  things  to 
make  a  promotion :  competence,  ac- 
ceptance, and  confidence.  If  you  have 
two  and  not  the  third,  then  you  are 
not  going  to  get  anywhere.  Compe- 
tence comes  from  knowledge,  skills, 
and  the  improvement  in  technical 
know-how.  This  can  be  learned  often 
times  away  from  the  job  as  an  edu- 
cational process.  To  accomplish  this 
the  organization  needs  resources:  col- 
leges, schools,  technical  institutes, 
community  colleges,  and  professional 
organizations  that  can  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  can  only  be  learned 
on-the-job — standards,  ability  to  profit 


by  mistakes,  ability  to  take  and  live 
with  criticism  and  turn  criticism  into 
progress  points,  relationship  between 
people  that  will  get  acceptance  and 
will  get  confidence.  The  growth  of  an 
employee  from  a  "solo  artist"  into  a 
member  of  a  team  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  a  goal  which  is  bigger 
than  the  goal  of  the  individual  and 
a  composite  of  the  goals  of  all  indi- 
viduals working  on  a  team  project. 
These  things  must  be  learned  on  the 
job.  They  have  one  thing  in  common — 
they  require  some  staff  support.  If  you 
are  going  to  stretch  people  and  put 
high  demands  on  them,  you  better 
have  a  little  liniment,  so  that  when 
the  muscles  get  real  sore  they  can  be 
tended  to. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
bright  person  is  he'll  bite  off  more 
than  he  can  chew.  He'll  work  harder 
to  get  ahead  faster  under  high  moti- 
vation than  he  would  if  he  had  the 
protection  of  boredom  and  low  moti- 
vation. So  you  need  to  give  staff  sup- 
port. In  the  State  organization  you 
have  a  Personnel  Department,  but 
equally  important  you  have  to  build 
inside  every  department  some  kind 
of  internal  staff  support  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  know  how  people  are  doing, 
how  they  feel,  where  the  confusion 
points  are,  where  the  progress  points 
are,  and  who  will  assist  central  staff 
and  support  the  line  supervision  in 
the  processes  of  learning  and  develop- 
ment. 

Now  the  fifth  zone  of  influence  at 
the  top  of  the  chart  is  the  influence 
on  development  that  comes  through 
the  motivation  of  individual  employees 
when  they  realize  their  own  growth 
potential.  We,  in  the  last  analysis,  can 
have  all  the  developmental  and  train- 
ing support  there  is  to  give  us,  but 
we  will  only  go  ahead  and  realize  our 
potential  in  terms  of  how  much  we 
go  into  it  ourselves.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  developing  another  person. 
There  is  only  self-development.  All  we 
can  do  is  supply  the  nurture.  Nature, 
internally,  has  to  supply  that  which 
will  force  us  to  drive  toward  our  am- 
bitions, our  goals,  our  aspirations,  our 
needs  in  terms  of  our  growth  poten- 
tial. The  climate  that  we  are  talking 
about,  that  management  development 
needs  to  set  up,  has  to  be  the  kind 
of  climate  that  is  stimulating  to  the 
best  people  and  will  get  the  most  out 
of  these  people,  not  on  an  exploitation 
basis  but  on  a  "self-realization  of 
potential"  basis. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  may 
sound  like  a  very  idealistic  venture. 
Management  development  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  challenge  that  faces 
State  Government  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead.  There  is  much  work  to  do.  I 
wish  you  could  do  it  as  fast  as  I 
can  tell  you  about  it.  The  time  to  start 
is  now. 
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Relationship  Of  Industrial  Education  And 
Industrial  Development  Inseparable 

By  George  Howard 
State  Department  of  Community  Colleges 


I  have  changed  the  title  of  my 
topic  from  skills  for  today's  jobs  to 
the  problems  of  attitudes  and  de- 
velopment of  skills  for  today's  jobs. 
The  problem  of  attitudes  for  total 
development  in  a  population  is  more 
complex  than  training  for  the  skills 
required  in  today's  industry.  We 
have  the  machinery  to  develop  the 
skills,  but  we  do  not  have  a  method 
for  development  of  attitudes  among 
the  general  population  about  techni- 
cal and  vocational  training.  With  the 
proper  attitude  to  develop  its  human 
resources,  North  Carolina  can  be  a 
leader  among  the  states  in  produc- 
tivity of  science-oriented  products. 

The  Industrial  Services  Division 
of  North  Carolina's  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  is  pioneering  in- 
to a  new  dimension  in  industrial  train- 
ing. The  scope  of  our  operations  might 
best  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
functions  we  perform. 

First,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment and  other  legitimate  in- 
dustrial development  groups,  we  help 
sell  North  Carolina  to  prospective 
new  industries  by  convincing  them 
that  this  state  has  the  machinery  to 
help  them  solve  the  most  complex 
problem  of  a  new  location:  trained 
manpower.  Second,  in  cooperation 
with  industry,  we  visit  their  plants; 
study  their  operations,  processes,  and 
management;  determine  training 
needs;  and  devise  custom  training 
programs  to  satisfy  their  particular 
needs.  Thirdly,  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  institutions,  we  appropriate 
funds  necessary  to  conduct  approved 
programs;  and  we  help  administer 
and  supervise  these  programs. 

In  order  to  place  our  new  approach 
to  training  in  its  proper  prospective, 
some  historical  background  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity   Colleges    and    its    industrial 


training  agency  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  point. 

It  was  in  1957  that  the  latent  need 
for  a  different  kind  of  educational 
program  in  North  Carolina  was  first 
recognized.  It  was  apparent  that  an 
enormous  void — the  virtual  absence 
of  any  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  schools — 
existed  in  the  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cation  in   this  state. 

Inseparable  Relationship 

Making  the  absence  of  industrial 
education  glaringly  apparent  was  a 
revitalized  interest  in  promoting  the 
industrial  growth  of  North  Carolina. 
Out  of  this  new  emphasis  on  industrial 
development  came  the  idea  and  the 
necessity  to  develop  a  system  of 
schools  to  promote  realistically  the 
heretofore  neglected  vocational  and 
technical  training  of  the  people  of 
this  state.  Thus,  the  inseparable  re- 
lationship between  industrial  edu- 
cation and  industrial  development 
was  evident  in  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  the  industrial  education  centers, 
the  forerunner  of  the  community  col- 
lege system. 

There  are  two  principles  which 
were  most  fundamental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  education 
centers.  First,  North  Carolina  needed 
a  better  trained  manpower  supply 
for  the  existing  industries  and  for 
the  new  industries  being  attracted  to 
the  state.  Secondly,  opportunities 
should  be  provided  for  every  indi- 
vidual to  pursue  an  education  com- 
patible with  his  potential  and  with 
his  aspirations. 

The  first  appropriations  for  this 
new  educational  venture  were  made 
in  1957.  These  funds  were  allocated 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
initiating  a  state-wide  system  of  in- 
dustrial  education  centers   under  the 


administration  of  the  local  Boards 
of  Education.  The  original  plan  called 
for  the  creation  of  20  industrial  edu- 
cation centers;  and  during  the  next 
few  years,  approximately  15  such  in- 
stitutions were  opened.  This  was  the 
first  formalized,  public  program  to 
train  people  for  industry  in  the  South. 
During  these  early  years  the  in- 
dustrial education  center  program 
was  administered  on  the  state  level 
by  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  1962  the  Carlyle 
Commission  studied  the  entire  com- 
plex of  education  beyond  the  high 
school  in  North  Carolina  and  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  new 
Department  of  Community  Colleges. 
The  15  existing  industrial  education 
centers  were  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
this  new  agency.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Carlyle  Commission 
were  adopted  and  enacted  into  law  in 
1963.  Our  present  system  of  com- 
munity colleges  includes  12  community 
colleges,  18  technical  institutes,  13 
extension  units — seven  new  units  will 
be  added  by  1969. 


Part  Of  The  Approach 

In  1966  a  new  division  was  estab- 
lished in  the  community  college  sys- 
tem— the  Industrial  Services  Division. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  division  is 
to  design,  fund,  and  administer  train- 
ing programs  to  solve  the  particular 
problems  of  new  and  expanding  in 
dustry.  The  director  and  staff  of  this 
division  are  profit  oriented  with  vast 
experience  in  industry  and  training. 
If  a  company  has  a  void  in  its  know! 
edge  in  the  start-up  of  a  new  facility, 
we  not  only  provide  training  pro- 
grams, we   also  fill   that  void. 

By  working  with  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Company  during  a  period  of 
time  in  which  thousands  of  people  had 
to  be  trained  to  build  the  most  com- 
plex machine  known  in  the  world  al 
that  time,  the  B-47  aircraft,  I  gainec 
a  reservoir  of  knowledge.  During  thi 
massive  training  venture  it  became 
apparent  that  people  with  certair 
mental  and  physical  characteristic 
could  be  trained  in  complex  skills  h 
one-fourth  the  time  required  by  thi 
more  classical  methods,  and  above  all 
that  a  good  attitude  is  the  prim* 
prerequisite  to  doing  any  job — atti 
tude,  motivation,  and  pride  must  b 
instilled  in  the  trainee  during  a  train 
ing  program.  This  is  a  part  of  the  ap 
proach  of  the  Industrial  Services  Di 
vision. 

The  community  college  system  pro 
vides  the  machinery  to  develop  th 
necessary  skills  required  by  any  in 
dustry,  either  by  curricula  in  ou 
schools  or  by  specially  designed  pre 
grams  for  new  or  expanding  industrj 
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It  is  relatively  easy  to  sell  a  com- 
pany to  expand  to  North  Carolina  if 
skills  are  available,  but  skills  are  not 
readily  available.  We  hear  about  the 
tight  labor  market  and  at  the  same 
time  about  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. If  we  solve  one  problem, 
we  solve  both.  The  community  college 
system  can  provide  the  solution  to 
;hese  problems. 

Our  industries  have  a  need  for  ma- 
chinists, tool  and  die  markers,  drafts- 
men, mechanics,  technicians,  and  so 
in,  and  we  have  in  our  community 
college  system  thousands  of  dollars 
svorth  of  equipment  ready  to  train 
people  for  these  skills  where  thou- 
sands of  jobs  are  available.  All  we 
need  is  for  the  people,  both  young  and 
sld,  to  make  themselves  available  for 
this  training;  for  parents  to  realize 
that  the  success  of  their  children 
does  not  necessarily  come  from  a 
four-year  degree;  that  many  of  our 
higher  paying  jobs  in  industry  are 
filled  by  people  who  came  through 
the  ranks.  You  don't  have  to  have  a 
degree  to  be  a  success  in  industry. 
Any  negative  thought  you  have  about 
your  children  working  in  industry  is 
a  problem  of  attitude.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  in  most  industrial  complexes 
today. 

Talent  Wasted 

We  have  a  lot  of  wasted  talent  in 
this  State.  Many  of  our  people  do  not 
realize  their  own  potentials  because 
they  have  never  had  a  way  to  gauge 
themselves.  Perhaps  they  were  either 
a  high  school  or  college  dropout — a 
failure  before  they  entered  the  world 
of  work.  They  didn't  fit  the  system. 
I  assure  you  that  the  total  require- 
ments in  our  educational  system  and 
the  requirements  on  the  job  are  dif- 
ferent. My  job  is  industrial  training. 
The  industrial  training  situation  is 
different  from  classical  education.  The 
job  in  industrial  training  is  to  fit  an 
individual  into  a  particular  job,  and 
this  job  is  narrow  and  well  denned.  The 
trainee  must  be  given  job  essentials, 
and  the  nice-to-know  materials  must 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  In  industrial 
training  the  training  process  must  be 
simple;  because  its  value  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  individual  depends 
upon  the  results,  not  ideas,  philoso- 
phies, or  complexities.  We  assume  that 
every  man  wants  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  give  him  the  tools  he 
needs  to  do  the  job.  This  is  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Industrial  Services 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Colleges.  How  does  this  phil- 
osophy affect  the  individual?  It  makes 
him  a  success.  It  makes  him  see  new 
horizons.  I  have  trained  young  people 
;in  most  every  skill  that  can  be  named. 
jOnce    these    trained    people    were    a 

(See  HOWARD,  page  22) 


"Manpower,  Leadership,  And 

Grass  Roots  Imagination..." 


By  Dan  E.  Stewart 


Looking  toward  total  development 
presents  a  challenge  of  such  magni- 
tude, with  so  many  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, and  only  15  minutes  to  do  it 
in,  that  a  starting  place  is  very  diffi- 
cult. A  quitting  place  is  much  more 
difficult,  and  to  encompass  the  subject 
is  impossible. 

Total  development  involves  many 
resources  and  reaches  into  many 
facets  of  our  economy,  some  of  which 
spring  from  the  Federal  government, 
some  from  State  government,  some 
from  local  governments,  and  some 
from  private  enterprise,  with  em- 
phasis on  enterprise,  in  both  the 
government  and  private  sectors.  An 
appropriate  coordination  of  the  activi- 
ties in  all  levels  of  government  is 
incumbent  upon  the  State,  as  an  in- 
termediary between  the  Federal  and 
local  governments. 

Broadly  speaking  I  consider  the 
purpose  of  government  at  all  levels 
is  to: 

(1)  Provide  an  umbrella  of  law 
and  order. 

(2)  Provide  a  favorable  business 
climate  within  which  business 
can  operate  fairly  and  profit- 
ably. 

(3)  Provide  services  for  its  citi- 
zens which  can  best  and  wisely 
be  provided  by  government. 

(4)  Open  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  all  its  citizens. 

(5)  Manage  our  natural  resources 
for  greatest  productivity  to- 
day, without  jeopardizing  their 
future  use  and  availability. 

(6)  Provide  and  enforce  the  rules 
of  fair  play  and  equity. 

Under  these  broad  principles,  gov- 
ernments can  provide  a  suitable 
framework,  and  often  some  funds  as 
seed  money,  but  beyond  this  the  de- 


velopment of  our  economy  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  shoulders  of  the  private 
sector  which  is  made  up  of  civic 
responsibility,  commerce  and  industry. 

Civic  Elements 

In  the  case  of  civic  responsibility, 
the  elements  involved  are  usually 
imagination,  leadership,  manpower 
and  money.  Some  areas  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility   would    include: 

(1)  Planned  Recreation,  such  as 
supervised  play  grounds,  parks, 
pools,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  and  lakes. 

(2)  Cultural  Facilities,  such  as  li- 
braries, little  theaters,  com- 
munity auditoriums,  civic  mu- 
sic, high  school  bands  and  art 
exhibits. 

(3)  Health  Facilities,  such  as  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  homes  for 
the  aged,  mental  health  clinics 
and   crippled  children's  homes. 

(4)  Educational  Facilities  outside 
of  general  Government  sup- 
port, such  as  the  private  and 
denominational  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

(5)  Under  General  I  would  sum 
up  with  the  type  projects  usual- 
ly supported  by  United  Funds. 

(6)  Planning  for  the  Future.  Gen- 
erally, some  foresighted  citi- 
zen, local  club  or  other  organi- 
zation must  prod  the  local 
pride,  or  urge  local  govern- 
ments to  undertake  the  projects 
that  will  keep  or  make  our 
cities  and  towns  attractive  and 
appealing  to  newcomers,  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  water, 
sewer,  streets,  police,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  orderly  growth 
through   planning   and   zoning. 
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Foundation  for  All  Development 

These  and  many  other  projects  of 
total  development  must  start  from 
grass  roots  imagination,  leadership 
and  manpower — from  a  full  recog- 
nition of  civic  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine today  what  kind  of  a  city  or  town 
we  want  five,  10  or  20  years  hence. 
This  is  the  real  foundation  for  all  de- 
velopment. When  this  process  stops, 
any  town  or  city  will  settle  into  retro- 
gression. When  this  process  is  started 
and  aggressively  pursued,  any  town 
or  city  is  laying  the  foundation  for 
sound  progress.  Early  starts  in  North 
Carolina  have  resulted  in  cities  and 
towns  that  were  sufficiently  attractive 
to  many  industries  represented  here 
today,  to  cause  you  to  select  your 
present  site.  Every  industry  has  cer- 
tain basic  requirements  that  must  be 
met.  When  several  communities  can 
meet  them,  the  one  is  selected  that  has 
done  its  homework  best.  It's  the  most 
effective  way  of  demonstrating  that 
industry  is  really  wanted.  It's  how  we 
say  thanks  to  our  present  industry 
and  welcome  to  new  ones. 

Governor  Moore  has  given  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  this  approach  by 
establishing  (within  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Division  of  C&D)  five 
regional  offices  across  the  State,  to 
constantly  and  more  effectively  stimu- 
late this  type  activity. 

Now  let's  revert  to  the  role  of  State 
government  in  economic  development. 
Governor  Moore  has  already  referred 
to  his  innovation  of  the  Task  Force 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. Some  of  its  functions 
are: 

(1)  To  analyze  federal  resource 
programs  and  determine  appli- 
cability and  availability  to 
North  Carolina. 

(2)  To  study  and  recommend  the 
best  methods  and  channels  for 
utilizing  these  resources. 

(3)  To  recommend  ways  to  co- 
ordinate in  a  more  efficient 
manner  such  programs  and 
projects  as  may  overlap  in  the 
several   State   departments. 

(4)  To  constantly  look  for  weak- 
nesses in  programs  and  proj- 
ects and  to  recommend  ways  of 
strengthening   them. 

(5)  To  search  for  broad  programs 
that  need  to  be  co-ordinated  for 
the  orderly  development  of 
State  and  local  services  to  all 
our  citizens. 

Just  a  few  examples  of  the  sphere 
of  operation  of  the  Task  Force  would 
be: 

(1)  The  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission. 

(2)  The  Three-State  Coastal  Plains 
Development  Commission  cov- 
ering North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina   and   Georgia. 


(3)  The  Piedmont  Crescent  De- 
velopment Commission. 

(4)  The  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Sets  The  Pace 

It  is  clear  these  programs  represent 
the  organized  framework  within  which 
our  citizens  may,  if  they  have  the  de- 
sire and  are  willing  to  work,  make 
a  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the 
economy  of  our  State,  while  improv- 
ing their  own  economic  status  and 
surroundings.  This,  in  turn,  will  en- 
courage industrial  and  general  busi- 
ness growth.  Between  our  best 
thinkers,  and  most  able  State  and 
local  leaders,  our  challenge  is  to 
somehow  fan  the  embers  of  civic  con- 
sciousness into  the  fires  of  satisfying 
accomplishment.  Every  progressive 
activity  has  advanced  to  reality,  from 
a  dream,  to  an  idea,  to  a  willing 
worker,  with  faith  in  the  idea  and 
himself. 

With  encouragement  and  active  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  State,  in 
cooperation  with  railroads,  utilities, 
banks,  and  other  financial  institutions, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
forms  of  local  industrial  development 
groups,  North  Carolina  has  set  the 
pace  for  the  southeastern  region  for 
a  number  of  years.  All  records  have 
been  broken  during  Governor  Moore's 
administration.  Some  of  the  most 
helpful  factors  are: 

(1)  Functions  of  State,  county,  and 
city  governments  have  long 
been  sensitive  to  our  real  needs, 
but  slow  to  excesses. 

(2)  We  have  had  an  excess  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed 
good  people  available  and 
anxious  to  work. 

(3)  When  total  tax  burdens  and 
the  level  of  service  provided 
are  weighed,  North  Carolina 
generally  presents  a  sound 
image  and  a  good  location  buy. 

(4)  Close  proximity  of  major  mar- 
kets and  growing  southern 
markets. 

(5)  Excellent  liveability  with  refer- 
ence to  climate,  resorts,  the 
ease  of  getting  to  work,  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  sports,  and 
entertainment. 

(6)  Training  programs  through  our 
system  of  community  colleges, 
the  trainability  of  our  people, 
and  their  willingness  to  give  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

(7)  Our  general  education  system 
level  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  advanced  re- 
search work  in  many  of  our 
institutions. 

(8)  Last,  but  not  least,  the  wel- 
come attitude  of  our  people 
toward  industry,  their  job,  and 
newcomers. 


I  mentioned  earlier  the  umbrella 
type  function  of  governments,  and 
hope  I  have  properly  related  civic  re- 
sponsibility thereunder  not  only  to 
economic,  but  total  development. 

In  brief  summary,  when  the  um- 
brella of  governments  is  right,  and 
civic  responsibility  is  taken  seriously, 
word  reaches  the  far  corners  of  our 
country,  like  the  proverbial  red  car- 
pet. This  combination  has  served  our 
State  well  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  our  civic 
consciousness  of  responsibility  rises 
above  our  pride  of  accomplishment, 
and  will  not  let  us  rest  until  we  iso- 
late our  ills  and  our  weaknesses  and 
vigorously  determine  that  our  tomor- 
rows shall  be  better  than  our  yester- 
days. 

Wonderful  progress  we  have  made, 
thanks  to  those  of  you  who  represent 
our  native  industries,  and  to  those  of 
you,  who  after  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation, selected  North  Carolina 
for  a  growth  plant  or  perhaps  a  new 
home  for  an  old  one.  In  any  event, 
we're  all  one  big  industrial  family 
now,  with  roots  deep  in  Tar  Heel  soil. 

Well,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
I  suggest  that  the  continuing  success- 
ful and  profitable  operation  of  our 
present  industrial  family,  whom  we 
honor  here  today,  and  the  economic 
boost  our  communities  are  receiving 
from  your  presence,  will  stimulate 
other  areas  of  the  State  not  yet 
blessed  with  suitable  industry,  to  do 
their  homework  more  aggressively, 
and  that  the  spreading  story  of  your 
successes  in  North  Carolina  will  en- 
courage others  to  look  us  over.  You 
are  the  best  salesmen  North  Carolina 
has,  not  only  for  your  own  expansions, 
but  through  the  favorable  contacts 
you  can  make  with  your  suppliers, 
consumers,  and  other  industries 
Thank  you  for  being  a  member  of  oui 
industrial  family,  for  the  help  many 
of  you  have  already  given  us,  and  foi 
the  help  I  know  you  will  give  us  ir 
the  future,  not  only  in  economic  de- 
velopment, but  in  total  development 
Let  me  assure  you  of  the  full  support 
of  State  Government  in  all  your  en- 
deavors to  grow  within  our  State. 


The  ESC  Quarterly  is  published  in 
two  volumes,  twice  a  year,  by  the 
North  Carolina  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  and  is  printed 
offset  by  the  N.  C  State  University 
Print  Shop,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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STATE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  VITAL  TO  INDUSTRY  LOCATION 


By  William  B.  Boyd 


I  am  honored  that  my  company, 
he  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing 
ompany,  was  invited  to  join  a  roster 
:'  distinguished  companies  in  salut- 
ig  North  Carolina's  industrial  de- 
ilopment.  I  am  particularly  honored 
icause  our  facility  in  Fayetteville  is 
le  of  your  State's  newest  business 
lterprises,  and  because  many  people 
ho  worked  to  bring  Black  &  Decker 
>  North  Carolina  and  make  them 
elcome  in  the  Fayetteville  com- 
iunity  are  represented  here  at  the 
overnor's  Conference  on  Economic 
evelopment. 

I  am  referring  of  course  to  people 
ke  Dan  Stewart,  through  whose 
gency  every  resource  of  State  gov- 
rnment  was  made  available  to  fa- 
ilitate  our  establishment  in  this 
tate.  Men  like  Thad  Cherry  of  the 
mployment  Security  Commission  and 
at  Day  of  the  State  Highway  Di- 
ision  office.  We  were  especially  f ortu- 
ate  to  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
oorge  Howard  of  the  Department  of 
ommunity  Colleges,  and  in  Fayette- 
ille,  Lee  Johns  of  the  Technical  Insti- 
ite  carried  out  the  training  program 
)  our  utmost  satisfaction. 

However,  even  the  most  talented 
nd  dedicated  public  servants  will  fail 
i  this  important  mission  unless  they 
ave  the  unflagging  cooperation  of 
leir  chief  executive,  and  in  this  re- 
pect  Black  &  Decker  can  say  that 
rovernor  Moore  exerted  every  effort 
nd  accorded  every  courtesy  to  insure 
ur  success  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  industrial  community. 

Now  not  the  least  of  the  consider- 
tion  which  impelled  Black  &  Decker 
)  come  to  North  Carolina  was  the 
xistence  of  a  comprehensive  program 
f  technical  training,  the  nature  of 
jhich  was  admirably  covered  by 
eorge  Howard  who  just  preceded  me. 

It  was  that  extra  ingredient — that 
stra  something  that  made  a  company 
Ike  Black  &  Decker,  engaged  as  it  is 
|i  the  mass  production  of  power  tools, 
ijcide  to  build  where  it  did. 
[  Now  I  must  confess  on  my  part  I 
lid  not  know,  until  I  read  a  very 
'ipressive  three-page  spread  in  the 
vail  Street  Journal  in  mid-September, 
jiat  you  have  a  law  against  deficit 
'lending. 
j  We  could  certainly  use  a  law  like 

at  in   Washington,  but   I'm   afraid 
|e  Supreme   Court  would  declare  it 

^constitutional. 

The  advertisement  also,  and  right- 

lly  so,  pointed  out  North  Carolina's 


superb  recreational  facilities.  But 
there  are  many  states  which  offer  the 
same,  prudent  government,  fine  recre- 
ational resources  and  low  taxes,  but 
where  you  have  an  edge  on  your  com- 
petition is  in  the  vital  field  of  techni- 
cal training  at  the  secondary  level — 
in  the  vocational  high  schools  and  at 
the  junior  college  levels. 

Technical  Training  Asset 

And  as  the  competition  for  indus- 
trial plants  intensifies,  your  system 
of  technical  training  will  become  even 
more  of  an  asset. 

Let  me  illustrate,  if  I  may,  why  con- 
tinued technical  training  is  so  vitally 
important  if  North  Carolina  hopes  to 
keep  pace  with  the  marvelous  record 
it  has  compiled  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  been  hiring  rather  steadily 
at  Fayetteville  since  we  started  up 
operations  in  May  of  this  year.  We 
will  continue  to  hire  until  our  man- 
power requirements  reach  our  planned 
production    schedules. 

But  we  are  finding  to  our  dismay 
that  an  uncommonly  large  number  of 
applicants  lack  the  basic  understand- 
ing to  fill  out  correctly  an  employ- 
ment application. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  Fayetteville 
problem,  or  a  Raleigh  problem,  or 
Roanoke  or  Chicago;  all  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry experiences  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  am  sure  the  best  minds  in  U.S. 
education  are  engaged  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

But  in  a  rapidly  technical-oriented 
economy  such  as  ours,  seeking  as  it 
does  the  person  who  can  absorb  ele- 
mentary mechanical  principles,  we  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  we  have 
to  stop  and  impart  to  these  people  the 
simple  rudiments  of  mathematics  and 
language.  We  are  simply  not  equipped 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  sort 
of  deficiency  is  a  national  problem 
and  not  restricted  to  the  Fayetteville 
area  by  any  means,  and  I  know  that 
the  educational  authorities  there  no 
less  than  here  in  Raleigh  are  doing 
the  best  that  they  can  to  master  the 
problem. 

Spell  The  Difference 

At  the  same  time,  North  Carolina 
is  not  ignoring  the  vital  programs  in 
technical  training  that,  as  I  men- 
tioned   earlier,    often    spell    the    dif- 


ference between  attracting  and  losing 
in  industrial  facility  of  considerable 
size. 

One  of  the  reasons  Black  &  Decker 
selected  Fayetteville  was  precisely  be- 
cause of  its  commitment  to  such  a 
technical  training  program,  embodied 
in  the  Fayetteville  Technical  Insti- 
tute; and  Dr.  Howard  Boudreau  and 
his  people  unreservedly  extended 
every  conceivable  aid  in  making  avail- 
able his  physical  and  manpower  re- 
sources to  insure  the  success  of  our 
operation  down  there. 

Working  in  concert  with  our  people, 
the  Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 
developed  a  training  program  de- 
signed to  give  their  students  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  required  to  enter 
that  branch  of  the  metal  trades  needed 
by  our  new  plant.  This  included  train- 
ing in  machine  tool  application,  hand 
tools,  basic  layout,  drilling,  lathe, 
milling  machine  and  grinding  oper- 
ation training. 

I  can  say  unqualifiedly  that  as  a 
result  of  this  program  we  were  able 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  we 
established,  and  the  Institute  con- 
tinues to  be  our  best  source  of  trained 
manpower. 

There  is  certainly  a  lesson  here  in 
all  this. 

And  I  think  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Community  Colleges  is 
quite   aware  of  it. 

It  is  to  make  the  vast  resources  of 
the  state's  educational  apparatus  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  the  times;  to 
recognize  that  we  are  living  in  a 
highly  developing  technology  that  ap- 
pears to  know  no  end;  that  a  dynamic 
technology  will  absorb  all  the  tech- 
nically trained  manpower  that  it  can 
get. 

But  let's  face  it,  the  men  and  women 
coming  out  of  places  like  Fayetteville 
Tech  will  be  sought  after  by  the  IBMs, 
the  ITTs,  the  DuPont's  and  yes,  the 
Black  &  Decker's,  limited  only  by 
their  own  initiative  and  drive.  In 
time,  many  of  these  people  will  occupy 
technical  and  administrative  positions 
in  their  respective  spheres  which  will 
not  be  unlike  that  of  the  Purdue  or 
Georgia  Tech  graduate  who  works 
alongside  them. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  way  of  citing 
some  important  statistics  that  recently 
came  to   my  attention. 

First — the  composition  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Force  has  un- 
dergone startling  changes  .  .  . 
Since   1956,  for  example,  the  total 
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labor  force  has  increased  by  42 
percent.  Yet,  during  this  10-year 
period,  the  number  of  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  workers  is 
actually  lower  than  just  10  years 
ago. 

Secondly — this  shifting  of  emphasis 
in  the  labor  force  of  our  country  in 
the  direction  of  higher  skills  im- 
plies a  rising  level  of  educational 
attainment  on  the  part  of  new 
people  coming  into  the  labor  force. 

Economic  Promise 

The  increase  in  the  work  force  it- 
self,   coupled    with    an    upward    shift 
in  skills  required  by  a  more  complex, 
more    highly    mechanized    productive 
system,  and  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  on  the  part  of  new 
employees,   is   one   of   the   great   eco- 
nomic promises  of  the  next  10  years. 
This  is  the  opportunity  you  face. 
It  has  been  observed,  for  example, 
that  if  the  present  trend  of  tech- 
nical    employment     continues,     we 
shall  need  one  scientist  or  engineer 
to   every  90   persons  by   1980 — and 
one  to  every  40  persons  by  the  year 
2000.    Only    by    greatly    increasing 
the    rate    at    which    scientists    and 
engineers   are  graduating  can  this 
trend  be  sustained. 
I   am  not   saying  that  an   increase 
in   technical   manpower   will  not  rise 
in  (response  to  the  need.  For,  in  ad- 
dition   to    increased    output,    a    tra- 
ditional effect  of  technology  has  been 
an  upgrading  of  skills.  As  mechaniza- 
tion   has    assumed    the    functions    of 
routine    physical    labor,    the    working 
force  has  been  freed  to  gain  the  higher 
skills  needed  in  the  expanded  mechan- 
ized   industries — and,    I    might    add, 
higher  levels  of  earnings  and  benefits 
for  the  employees. 

So  also,  as  computer  systems  assume 
a  multitude  of  routine  duties,  the 
working  force  will  be  freed  to  fill  the 
demand  for  still  higher  skills  in  the 
expanding  and  more  complex  economy. 
All  of  this  activity  spells  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  people  who  com- 
bine the  necessary  technical  skill  and 
practical  knowledge — with  a  determi- 
nation to  grow  with  the  future. 

Practical  knowledge  is  all-import- 
ant in  the  future  scheme  of  things. 
And  I  am  talking  about  the  type  of 
practical  knowledge  that  is  being  im- 
parted by  schools  like  the  Fayetteville 
Technical  Institute  and  other  units  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Community  Colleges. 

This  technical  training  program — 
these  skills  have  meant  a  lot  to  Black 
&  Decker,  I  can  assure  you. 

By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
Black  &  Decker  Fayetteville  will  be 
employing  over  500  persons  from  the 
greater  Fayetteville  area,  turning  out 
approximately  $21  million  in  prod- 
ucts.   We    are    purchasing    nearly    a 


million  dollars  of  local  goods  and 
services  annually. 

This  is  in  a  sense  the  payoff  for 
the  aggregate  efforts  of  the  North 
Carolina  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, the  other  State  agencies  such 
as  the  Employment  Commission,  and 
Highway  Authorities,  and  not  the 
least,  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges  in  the  form  of  the  Fayette- 
ville Technical  Institute. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  success  of 
these  combined  efforts  if  the  State 
continues  to  employ  imagination,  skill 
and  dedication  in  telling  the  North 
Carolina  story.  And  one  of  the  basic 
ingredients  in  that  story  is  that  North 
Carolina  is  not  standing  still  when  it 
comes  to  technical  training.  All  the 
State's  educational  apparatus  is 
geared  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  our 
dynamic  technology  and  that  to  the 
fullest  extent,  North  Carolina  will 
do  its  very  best  to  insure  that  the 
skills  for  today's  jobs  will  be  available 
to  any  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
avail  himself  of  it. 

To  me,  this  is  the  basic  ingredient 
in  the  total  economic  development  of 
your  State. 

HOWARD 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

success,  they  saw  new  horizons.  Many 
of  them  went  to  school  at  night  for 
further  training.  I  should  know  be- 
cause I  am  a  product  of  this  system — 
a  high  school  dropout  with  a  Bache- 
lor's  Degree   in  physics. 

Send  your  children  to  learn  a  skill. 
Demand  that  your  high  schools  teach 
something  other  than  how  to  pass 
a  college  entrance  exam.  If  you  are 
an  adult  working  for  a  living,  go  to 
school  at  night;  learn  a  higher  skill. 

Job  opportunities  are  available.  Just 
one  company  that  I  know  of  is  adver- 
tising for  these  talents:  accountant, 
machinist,  chemical  operator,  instru- 
mentation technician,  laboratory  tech- 
nician, machine  operator,  maintenance 
mechanics,  maintenance  electrician, 
quality  control  technician,  and  tool 
maker.  This  is  only  one  company; 
there  are  many  more. 

Equated  To  Job  Skills 

It  hasn't  been  many  years  since 
North  Carolina  had  basically  an 
agrarian  economy.  We  are  developing 
an  industrial  economy  which  has  cre- 
ated a  large  gap  between  the  number 
of  job  openings  and  graduates  in 
technical  curriculums. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  companies 
that  are  new  members  of  our  indus- 
trial community  that  have  provided 
or  will  provide  job  opportunities  for 
people  with   skills: 

Black  and  Decker — product:  power 
tools 


General  Electric — product:  nucle; 
fuel  and  nuclear  reactors 
steam  turbines 

IBM — product:  computers 

Westinghouse  —  product:  nucle. 
And  more  companies  will  join  o 
industrial  community,  providing  tho 
sands  of  jobs  for  people  with  skills- 
or  people  who  will  make  themselv 
available  for  training  for  the  skr 
necessary  in  an  industrial  economy 

Industrial  development  is  equat 
to  job  skills.  The  difference  betwe 
the  price  of  raw  goods  and  the  finish 
product  depends  on  the  skills  requir 
to  produce  the  product.  The  develc 
ment  of  these  skills  is  a  very  cruci 
part  of  the  total  economic  develo 
ment. 

It  is   difficult   to   say  which   com 
first — skilled  people  or  industry.   I 
until  now  many  companies  with  int: 
cate   products    have    taken    a    chan 
on   North   Carolina  and  provided  t 
jobs  without  the  skills  being  availab 
Through   the   program  that  I   dire< 
we  have  provided  many  training  pi 
grams  to  develop  the  necessary  ski 
and  with  good  success.  My  program 
just  another  method  that  your  Sta 
government  has  provided — to  provi 
good  job  opportunities  for  people 
this  State.  Let's  not  waste  the  mc 
valuable  resources  of  this  State.  L 
us    fill    our    technical    institutes    a 
community   colleges  with  people   w 
want  to  work  with   their  minds   a 
their    hands.    The    people    of    Nor 
Carolina  must  realize  that  the  peo] 
who    produce    salable    goods    are.   t 
people    who    determine   our    stands 
of    living,    and    the    rest    of    us    n< 
producers    depend    on    them    for   c 
livelihood.  Our  industrial  training  p 
gram  is  good,  but  it  is  only  a  segmt 
of  training.    We  need  more   studei 
in    the    community    college    post-hi : 
school    technical    and   vocational   c- 
riculums.    It   is  within   our   reach  j: 
make    North    Carolina   a    leading 
dustrial    state — if    we    train    enoi 
people  in  the  higher  skills.  We  hi 
the    human    resources    and    poten 
to  make  North  Carolina  an  industi 
giant. 

Let  us  come  full  circle  from  train 
to  industry  to  jobs  to  profit  to  ta 
to  more  training  and  better  job 
and  an  outstanding  economy. 


I 


America  needs 
^your  help. 


Invest  in 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS, 
NEW  FREEDOM  SHARES 
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EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


COUNTY    DISTRIBUTION    OF    COVERED    EMPLOYMENT    IN    TEXTILES 

1967 


lio.ooo  %  up 


^5,000-9,999  (i 
lI||2,000-4,999 


NONE 


In  spite  of  industrial 

diversification  in  North 

Carolina,  textiles  continue 

to  be  the  foundation  of  our 

manufacturing  economy. 

Contributing  about  25 

percent  of  the  total  textile 

employment  in  the  United 

States,  its  concentration 

here  increases.  Its  labor 

force  outnumbers  any  other 

tarheel  industry,  and  this 

155-year-old  giant  has  made 

North  Carolina  the  number  one 

textile  manufacturing   center 

in  the  world. 
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"Should  Remain  Unchallenged  For  Years  To  Come../5 

By  E.  Stanhope  Dunn 
Employment  Security  Commission  Research  Analyst 


Much  of  the  nation's  textile  industry 
is  located  in  the  South,  and  North 
Carolina  is  the  area's  leading  textile 
center.  In  March  1967,  the  South  ac- 
counted for  about  two-thirds  of  all 
textile  employment  in  the  United 
States,  and  North  Carolina  alone  con- 
tributed 40  percent  of  the  South's 
proportion.  On  a  national  basis,  North 
Carolina  contributed  27.4  percent  or 
over  one-fourth  of  all  textile  employ- 
ment. 

Not  only  is  North  Carolina  the  lead- 
ing textile  State,  but  it  continues  to 
gain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  na- 
tion's textile  industry  despite  its 
intensive  efforts  and  significant  pro- 
gress in  diversifying  its  industries. 
This  trend  towards  a  greater  textile 
concentration  may  be  noted  by  com- 
paring the  data  in  Tables  A  and  B. 
Between  1950  and  1967,  while  North 
Carolina's  57.1  percent  proportion  of 
textile  employment  to  all  manu- 
facturing employment  was  declining 
to  40.5  percent,  a  relative  decrease  of 
roughly  30  percent,  the  nation's  textile 
proportion  of  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployment was   declining  from   8.7   to 


4.9  percent  or  about  45  percent. 
Another  indication  of  the  trend  to- 
wards greater  concentration  is  the 
comparison  of  employment  between 
June,  1960,  and  March,  1967,  as  shown 
in  Table  A.  During  the  period,  na- 
tional textile  employment  increased 
only  2.0  percent,  whereas  a  17  per- 
cent gain  was  achieved  in  North 
Carolina,  the  greatest  gain  for  any 
state.  During  the  period,  North  Caro- 
lina's textile  employment  had  a  gain 
of  38,799  workers  whereas  a  rise  of 
only  18,701  workers  occurred  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  leading  textile  states  out- 
side of  the  South  lost  textile  workers 
during  the  1960-67  period  while  gains 
were  made  by  every  southern  state 
except  Tennessee  ( — 0.1  percent), 
points  to  a  growing  concentration  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially North  Carolina. 

In  1967  the  State's  1,185  textile 
reporting  units  had  a  monthly  em- 
ployment of  267,800  and  total  wage 
payments  of  $1.2  billion.  The  average 
textile  wage  of  $86.70  weekly  in  1967 
was     moderately     below     the     $91.38 


average  for  all  manufacturing  ai 
$92.77  for  all  insured  workers  in  tl 
State.  Employment  trend  in  textil 
is  still  up  since  the  preliminary  19 
figures  reflected  an  employment  ga 
of  4.9  percent  over  1967  and  tot 
wages  gained  15.7  percent. 

As  depicted  in  Table  C,  the  Statt 
textile  industry  is  well  diversified  ai 
there  is  significant  employment 
most  of  its  subdivisions.  The  broa 
woven  fabric  group  is  the  largest  wi 
105,540  workers  in  1967,  followed  1 
hosiery  with  an  employment  of  79,0C 
Even  the  employment  in  the  thi: 
ranking  subdivision,  yarn  and  threa 
is  quite  impressive  at  57,494  person 
A  comparison  of  the  1954  and  19l 
data  indicates  that  the  State  is  h 
coming  more  diversified  within  tl 
textile  industry  as  well  as  makii 
good  progress  in  general  industri 
diversification,  since  the  big  gains 
employment  have  been  in  the  grou 
outside  of  broad  woven  fabrics.  F 
example,  employment  in  narr< 
fabrics  more  than  doubled  during  t 
period. 

The  world's   largest  textile   man 


Research,  chemistry,  physics,  laboratory  techniques — as  much  of  the  textile  industry  today  as  the  sewing  machine  and  broad 
woven  loom.  This  laboratory  photograph,  which  was  taken  at  Burlington  Mills,  exemplifies  the  research  facilities  which  have 
become  a  part  of  every  major  textile  corporation — developing  fabulous  cloth  products. 
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acturer,  Burlington  Industries  Inc., 
tarted  with  a  small  operation  in 
Jurlington,  N.  C,  in  1923.  Today, 
nth  its  headquarters  about  20  miles 
way  in  Greensboro,  Burlington  Indus- 
ries  operates  approximately  77 
eparate  plants  in  North  Carolina 
.lone  which  employ  about  40,000 
workers.  J.  P.  Stevens  has  19 
argest  employer  in  any  industry. 
Gannon  Mills  Company,  also  with  a 
vorldwide  reputation  in  textiles,  is 
he  State's  second  largest  establish- 
nent;  and  its  employment  does  not 
ag  too  far  behind  despite  the  fact 
hat  its  operations  are  highly  con- 
entrated  around  Kannapolis.  Two 
»ther  textile  giants,  both  head- 
[uartered  in  Greensboro,  are  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Cone  Mills 
3orp.,  each  employing  over  10,000 
porkers.  J.  P.  Stevens  has  19 
>ranches,  whereas  Cone  Mills  has  17 
lifferent  operations.  The  State,  of 
:ourse,  has  other  relatively  large  tex- 
ile  establishments. 

A  consideration  of  the  geographical 
[istribution  of  North  Carolina's  textile 
)lants  embraces  most  of  the  State  as 
extile  mills  are  located  in  79  of  the 
.00  counties  (1967  data).  Of  the  few 
:ounties  that  do  not  have  textile  em- 
>loyment,  all  are  located  in  either 
he  Coastal  or  Mountain  areas.  The 
iccompanying  shaded  map  shows  the 
•elative  importance  of  textile  em- 
)loyment  in  the  different  counties.  As 
nay  be  expected,  the  Piedmont  section 
shows  a  great  concentration  of  textile 
imployment  where  will  be  found  the 
vorld's  great  textile  centers.  These 
:enters  include  Gaston,  Cabarrus, 
juilford,  Alamance,  Catawba,  For- 
syth and  Randolph  counties  in  that 
size  order,  with  employment  ranging 
:rom  28,000  to  10,000  people. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  percent  of 
-extile  employment  to  total  manu- 
facturing employment  in  North  Caro- 


Table  A 

Textile  Employment  in  Selected  States 
June  1960  and  March  1967 


State 

March  1967 

June  1960 

%  Change 

U.  S. 

Employment  % 

Distrib. 

Employment  % 

Distrib. 

From  1960 

960,373 

100.0 

941,672 

100.0 

+   2.0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

263,477 

27.4 

224,698 

23.9 

+  17.3 

South  Carolina 

147,205 

15.3 

132,050 

14.0 

+  11.5 

Georgia 

111,872 

11.6 

98,983 

10.5 

+  13.0 

Pennsylvania 

67,434 

7.0 

75,041 

8.0 

-10.1 

New  York 

57,265 

6.0 

68,493 

7.3 

-16.4 

Alabama 

41,568 

4.3 

39,840 

4.2 

+   4.3 

Virginia 

39,342 

4.1 

36,220 

3.8 

+   8.6 

Massachusetts 

36,101 

3.8 

51,194 

5.4 

-29.5 

Tennessee 

31,653 

3.3 

31,690 

3.4 

-   0.1 

New  Jersey 

27,896 

2.9 

33,135 

3.5 

-15.8 

Rhode  Island 

22,976 

2.4 

29,354 

3.1 

-21.7 

All  Other  States 

113,594 

11.8 

120,974 

12.9 

-  6.1 

Table  B 

Comparison  of  Textile  Employment  in  United  States  and  North  Carolina 

for  Selected  Years 


j 

Average 

Year 

Monthly  Employment 

U.  S. 

N.  C. 

1950 

1,289,600 

229,415 

1955 

1,082,420 

234,219 

1960 

926,151 

223,767 

1967 

'959,987 

263,858 

Percent 

of 

Mfg.  Employment 

U.  S. 

N.  C. 

8.7 

57.1 

6.6 

51.8 

5.6 

44.1 

J4.9 

40.5 

1  First  quarter  1967  (latest  available) 


Iina  has  declined  over  the  years,  and 
in  1967  stood  at  only  40.5  percent. 
This  increasing  diversification  of  the 
State's  industries  is  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time,  perhaps  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Nevertheless,  the 
dominance  of  textiles  in  the  State's 
economy  should  remain  unchallenged 
for  years  to  come,  since  textile  em- 
ployment is  currently  about  four  times 
the  size  of  its  two  nearest  rivals,  ap- 
parel     and     furniture.      Incidentally, 


apparel,  which  is  closely  related  to 
textiles,  is  one  of  the  State's  fastest 
growing  industries,  having  come  up 
from  sixth  rank  in  1950  to  second 
largest  among  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  1968  with  about  69,000  work- 
ers. Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  this 
State's  economy  is  so  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  significant  role  played  by 
the  textile  industry  over  the  years, 
and  now  by  its  "sister"  industry — 
apparel. 


Table  C 

North  Carolina's  Textile  Reporting  Units  and  Employment 

Classified  by  Industrial  Subdivisions 

(1967  Compared  with  1954) 


extile  Subdivisions 
'otal 

Iroad  Woven  Fabric  Mills 
Cotton  Fabrics 
Man-Made  Fiber  or  Silk 
Wool  Fabrics 

arrow  Woven  or  Braided  Fabrics 
nitting  Mills 

yeing  &  Finishing  Textiles, 
Exc.  Wool  and  Knit  Goods 
loor  Covering  Mills 
am  and  Thread  Mills 
isc.  Textiles,  N.  E.  C. 

1  Industrial  Breakdown  of  these  three  subdivisions  not  available  in  1954. 


No.  of 

1967 

Employment 

No.  of 

Em\ 

oloyment 

%  Change 
From  19  5  A 

Units 

Number 

%  Distrib. 

Units 

Number 

%  Distrib. 

in  Empl. 

1,185 

267,800 

100.0% 

925 

227,235 

100.0% 

+   17.9% 

164 

105,540 

39.4 

165 

102,401 

45.1 

+     3.1 

80 

65,641 

24.5 

i 

— 



— 

72 

35,864 

13.4 

i 





— 

12 

4,035 

1.5 

i 





— 

50 

4,466 

1.7 

23 

1,388 

0.6 

+  221.8 

593 

79,007 

29.5 

478 

60,650 

26.7 

+   30.3 

73 

13,346 

5.0 

27 

5,631 

2.5 
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TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  PROCESS  CHANGING 

WITH  EVERY  NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL  BREAKTHROUGH 


By  Jack  Holland 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 


Modern  .  .  .  progressive  .  .  .  excit- 
ing .  .  .  dynamic  .  .  .  customer-oriented 
...  all  of  these  words  can  be  used 
to  describe  today's  North  Carolina 
textile  industry. 

But  perhaps  the  one  single  word 
that  best  characterizes  textile  produc- 
tion today  is  CHANGE.  Constant 
change. 

The  end  products  of  the  industry 
are  changing  month  by  month,  week 
by  week,  even  day  by  day  as  the  re- 
sult of  new  developments  and  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory.  Manufactur- 
ing processes  change  with  each  new 
technological  break-through,  and  even 
the  industry's  raw  material  .  .  .  fibers 
...  is  changing  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  as  the  new  man-made  fibers  are 
brought  upon  the  scene. 

Marketing,  merchandising  and  dis- 
tribution methods  are  becoming  more 
and  more  sophisticated;  management 
techniques  are  being  modernized  with 
the  eye  upon  tomorrow,  and  person- 
nel policies  are  being  upgraded  to 
the  benefit  of  employees. 

Such  basic  changes  in  such  a  basic 
industry  are  bound  to  make  them- 
selves felt  throughout  the  width  and 
length  of  North  Carolina  since  textile 
manufacture  is  the  State's  number 
one  industrial  employer. 

According  to  the  latest  annual  re- 
port of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina,  cover- 
ing the  calendar  year  1967,  there  were 
267,800  persons  employed  in  1,185  tex- 
tile plants  in  the  State. 

The  annual  textile  payroll  for  that 
year  is  listed  at  $1,207,387,479.  This 
is  a  4.8  percent  increase  over  the 
$1,152,029,174  paid  textile  workers  in 
1966.  The  percentage  gain  in  the 
number  of  textile  employees  in  1967 
over  1966  is  1.9  percent.  This  is  a 
gain  of  just  under  5,000  textile  jobs 
during  the  year. 

These  textile  employees  make  up 
40.4  percent  of  the  State's  entire  in- 
dustrial work  force.  This  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  ary  of  the  other 
five  largest  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  State.  The  percentage  of  the 
manufacturing  work  force,  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  the  annual  pay- 
roll  of   the    other   five   are:    apparel, 


10.0  percent,  65,998  employees,  and 
$224,778,446;  furniture  and  fixtures, 
9.5  percent,  63,223  employees,  and 
$289,237,188;  food  processing  and 
kindred  products,  5.9  percent,  39,064 
employees,  and  $182,680,665;  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment  man- 
ufacture, 5.7  percent,  37,559  em- 
ployees, and  $210,481,635,  and  tobacco 
manufacturing,  4.9  percent,  32,369 
employees,  and  $171,255,131. 

North  Carolina  has  textile  plants 
located  in  79  of  its  100  counties  and 
these  plants  produce  approximately 
one-fourth  of  all  textiles  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

In  product  category,  North  Carolina 
mills  produce  nearly  25  percent  of 
all  broad  woven  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  about 
one-third  of  the  man-made  fiber  fab- 
rics, 10  percent  of  all  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  about  one-half  of  all 
cotton  sales  yarn  and  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  nation's  entire 
hosiery  output. 

The  value  of  North  Carolina-pro- 
duced textiles  is  estimated  at  $5  bil- 
lion annually,  a  figure  3%  times 
greater  than  the  yearly  output  of  all 
Tar  Heel  farm  products — livestock 
included. 

During  the  10-year  period,  1958 
through  1967,  textile  companies  spent 
$1,147,000,000  on  new  plants  and 
equipment  and  modernization  pro- 
grams. This  is  approximately  16  per 
cent  of  the  $6,750,000,000  spent  on 
modernization  by  the  entire  U.  S. 
textile  industry  during  that  10-year 
period. 

Results  of  these  expenditures  can 
be  seen  in  the  modern,  windowless, 
air-conditioned  and  landscaped  build- 
ings that  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  State  to  replace  the  out-dated 
structures  of  yesteryear. 

To  further  stimulate  the  State's  .  .  . 
and  the  nation's  .  .  .  economy,  North 
Carolina  textile  companies  spend  huge 
sums  of  money  each  year  for  goods 
and  services.  Cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fibers  ...  in  the  millions  of 
pounds  .  .  .  are  consumed  each  year 
along  with  chemicals,  dyestuff  and 
corn  starch  and  many  other  products 
needed  to  produce  textiles.  In  addition 
to    sophisticated,    high-speed    machin- 


ery, the  textile  industry  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  on  transpor- 
tation and  utilities  along  with  many 
other   required   services. 

The  textile  dollar  also  benefits  the 
treasuries  of  state,  county  and  local 
governments.  The  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Tax  Research  estimates 
that  each  year  textile  companies  and 
their  employees  pay  into  the  State 
treasury  more  than  $32,000,000  ir 
corporate  and  individual  income  taxes 
This  figure  does  not  include  sales 
taxes  paid  by  the  companies  and  theii 
personnel.  City  and  county  govern- 
ments also  receive  their  share  through 
property  taxes,  their  main  source  ol 
revenue. 

State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill  once 
said,  "North  Carolina  and  the  textik 
industry  have  had  a  long  love  affair 
I  hope  it  continues." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  realm  o: 
economics  that  the  textile  industry 
has  had  such  a  profound  impact  oi 
North  Carolina.  Through  its  financia 
support  and  by  providing  man  power 
the  textile  industry  has  up-graded  th 
social,  cultural  and  educational  lif 
of  the  State. 

Schools,  colleges  and  universitie 
have  been  recipients  of  textile  indus 
try  support  as  well  as  religious  in 
stitutions,  hospitals,  recreation  facil 
ities,  art  centers  anc1.  museums,  a 
textile  companies  accept  and  mee 
their  responsibilities  to  be  good  coij 
porate  citizens.  Textile  company  peil 
sonnel  are  joining  others,  and  in  man 
instances  taking  the  lead,  in  involvin 
themselves  in  the  search  for  solution 
to  today's  social  problems. 

Since  its  earliest  days  in  Nort 
Carolina,  the  textile  industry  has  ha 
a  proud  tradition  of  concern  for  th 
economic  and  social  well  being  of  il 
employees  and  the  communities  i 
which  they  live.  In  past  years  whe 
none  was  available  elsewhere,  texti 
companies  provided  their  employe* 
with  credit  through  the  compar 
store.  Housing  needs  were  met  t 
many  companies  through  constructs 
of  entire  mill  villages  which  have  no 
passed    from    the    scene.    Child    lab< 

(See  CHANGE,  page  69) 
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Halbert  M.  Jones  of  Laurinburg, 
distinguished  as  a  principal  na- 
tional textile  authority,  has  served 
as  President  of  three  major  textile 
associations — the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute;  the  N.  C. 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association; 
and  the  Carded  Yarn  Association. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Jones  two  years  later  graduated 
from  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Harvard 
University. 

He  joined  Waverly  Mills,  Inc.,  in 
1931  and  was  elected  President  in 
1936.   He   serves   as   a   director   of 


nine  business  firms  in  the  Laurin- 
burg area. 

In  1958,  Jones  received  an  Honor- 
ary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humani- 
ties from  N.  C.  State  University. 

An  active  church  and  Sunday 
school  worker,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Laurinburg  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  is  also  an  elder 
and  teacher.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Higher 
Education,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  U.  S. 

An  Army  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  Jones  was  separated  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Elizabeth  Munroe  and 
they  have  four  children. 
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U.  S.  Losing  The  Bottle  In  International  Textile  Trade 


IS 


By  Halbert  M.  Jones 
Waverly  Mills,  Incorporated 


The  health  of  the  textile  industry 
in  America — and  in  North  Carolina — 
depends  in  considerable  degree  on 
what  happens  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national trade. 

No  single  industry  problem  looms 
more  importantly,  is  more  complex, 
or  is  more  difficult  of  resolution  than 
the  rising  tide  of  textile  imports  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  obstacles 
raised  by  foreign  countries  to  the 
entry  of  American  textiles. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  our 
international  trade  in  textiles  move 
from  a  substantial  export  surplus  to 
a  very  large  and  increasing  trade 
deficit — a  deficit  which  now  amounts 
to  $766  million  and  accounts  for  21.4 
per  cent  of  the  national  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  The  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  subject- 
ed to  the  disruptive  effects  of  rapidly 
rising  imports  while  additional  bar- 
riers have  been  raised  against  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

The  effect  is  a  loss  of  markets  for 
American  textiles.  Their  loss  of  mar- 
kets inevitably  means  declining 
jprofits,  shorter  work  weeks,  a  loss  of 
ijobs,  and  a  weakening  of  our  Nation's 
Economic  strength. 

|  The  cause  can  be  summarized  with 
statistics.  In  1961  this  Nation  im- 
ported 956-million  equivalent  square 
!/ards  ($773  million)  of  cotton,  wool, 
ind  man-made  fiber  textiles.  In  1967 
i-he  figure  was  2.6  billion  square 
rards     ($1,461     million).    The     latter 


total  amounted  to  10.1  per  cent  of 
domestic  consumption,  up  from  five 
per  cent  in  1961.  Exports  during  the 
same  period  grew  only  from  $612 
million  in  1961  to  $695  million  in 
1967. 

Of  particular  interest  to  readers 
of  the  ESC  Quarterly  is  the  effect 
that  all  of  this  can  be  presumed  to 
have  had  on  employment.  A  study 
made  for  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute  by  two  independent 
consulting  firms  showed  that  1966 
imports  of  2.8  billion  equivalent 
square  yards  were  the  equivalent  of 
198,681  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel 
Jobs. 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  this  meant 
a  loss  to  the  State  of  27,000  jobs. 

Bleak  Future 

The  future  looks  even  more  bleak. 
In  testimony  before  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission, 
industry  spokesmen  predicted  that  at 
their  present  rate  of  growth,  imports 
would  capture  41  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  market  by  1975.  Imports 
have  been  and  are  growing  faster 
than  sales  of  domestically  produced 
goods.  American  industry  sales  have 
increased  30  per  cent  while  imports 
have  tripled  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  rate  of  growth  of  imports 
is  dramatically  underlined  by  the 
figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1968; 
the  total  of  780.7  million  square 
yards,  up  12.5  per  cent  over  the  same 


period  of  1967,  represents  an  annual 
rate  of  3.1  billion  square  yards. 

Man-made  fiber  textiles  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  any  other  category, 
for  two  primary  reasons:  man-mades 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  as 
they  become  more  sophisticated  and 
versatile  and  there  is  no  international 
Long  Term  Arrangement  restricting 
their  importation  as  there  is  with 
cotton  textiles. 

In  seeking  to  develop  sound  inter- 
national trade  policies,  the  textile 
industry  proceeds  from  certain  funda- 
mental beliefs  regarding  itself,  its 
position  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  relation  to  the  textile 
industries  and  markets  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  textile 
fiber  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States  are  indispensable 
and  basic  for  the  United  States  in 
providing  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
for  our  people  and  our  industries,  in 
employing  directly  well  over  2,000,000 
persons  and  indirectly  another  2,000,- 
000  on  farms,  in  chemicals,  machinery 
production,  and  others,  and  in  its 
essentiality  to  our  military  security. 
No  major  nation  which  values  its 
stability  and  safety  can  be  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  any  significant 
portion  of  its  requirements  for  such 
a  prime  necessity  as  textiles.  We  have 
had  experience  which  confirms  that 
when  at  any  time  domestically  pro- 
duced   supplies    of    fiber    and    textiles 
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cannot  provide  substantially  all  of  our 
requirements,  the  prices  on  imports 
rise  dramatically.  Dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  any  material 
portion  of  our  textile  needs,  there- 
fore, would  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  the  stability  of  our  economy. 

Industry  Not  Expendable 

Without  grave  damage  to  our  Na- 
tion, this  textile  industry  is  not  ex- 
pendable either  in  our  foreign  policy 
decisions  or  in  our  concern  to  aid 
developing  countries.  If  this  industry 
declines,  where  will  the  4,000,000 
employees  dependent  upon  it  be  put 
to  work  ?  Certainly  at  a  time  when  we 
are  expending  millions  of  dollars  to 
meet  the  problems  of  poverty,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  cripple  an  industry  which 
makes  such  a  substantial  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  employment  and  eco- 
nomy and  supplies  such  essential 
materials  for  our  people. 

The  second  conviction  follows  from 
the  first.  If  our  domestic  textile  needs 
are  to  be  met  from  stable,  domestic, 
and  dependable  sources,  if  this  indus- 
try is  to  increase  its  employment 
opportunities  and  make  its  needed 
contributions  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  it  must  be  a  growing  and 
dynamic  one.  It  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  the  total  market  for 
textiles  in  the  United  States  will  grow 
at  an  average  rate  of  three  per  cent 
to  four  per  cent  a  year,  and  so  the 
industry  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  its  vigorous  expansion  pro- 
vided that  growth  is  not  usurped  by 
low  priced  imports  produced  by  low 
wage  industries.  Not  just  stability 
but  the  continued  growth  of  the 
industry,  to  serve  both  domestic  mar- 
kets and  the  enlarging  textile  markets 
abroad,  are  thus  necessary  to  our 
industrial  health  and  prosperity.  Both 
individual  companies  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole  must  grow  to  survive  in 
our  highly  competitive   economy. 

A  third  certainty  affirms  that  be- 
cause the  new  technology  of  the  textile 
industry  is  so  widely  known  and  used 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  because  of  the  wide  disparity  in 
wage  levels  between  the  United  States 
and  the  lower  wage  nations,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  United  States 
industry,  which  is  without  question 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  in 
the  world,  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  costs  and  prices  of  countries  like 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal,  Mexico, 
India,  and  others.  Wage  scales  in  the 
United  States  textile  industry  average 
$2.14  per  hour  compared  with  39  cents 
in  Japan,  29  cents  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
19  cents  in  Portugal.  We  often  hear 
the  argument  that  what  the  textile 
industry  needs  is  greater  capital 
investment  to  counter-balance  these 
differentials,     but     unlimited     capital 


expenditures  cannot  offset  by  in- 
creased efficiency  and  productivity 
these  wide  differences  in  wages,  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  textile 
costs.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  ask 
the  highly  efficient  U.  S.  employee  to 
compete  for  the  growth  of  domestic 
markets  with  the  products  of  wage 
levels  which  are  only  a  minor  fraction 
of  our  own  and  which  are  so  far  below 
the  legal  standards  in  our  Country. 
Therefore,  United  States  industry  and 
its  employees  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  sitting  ducks  for  the  low  wage 
exporting  countries  until  a  means  is 
found  to  exercise  effective  restraint 
over  the  imports  of  all  types  of 
textiles  and  fibers. 


Subsidized 

The  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  textile  industry  is 
further  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  exports 
of  textiles  to  the  United  States  are 
subsidized  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Because  so  many  devices  are  used  to 
accomplish  this  result,  no  exact 
quantities  have  been  determined,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
significant  portion  of  our  imports  are 
so  subsidized.  Many  textile  items 
exported  to  the  United  States  are  sold 
at  higher  prices  in  their  countries  of 
origin,  tending  to  confirm  this  belief. 
Often  the  earning  of  dollar  exchange 
is  the  principal  objective  of  export  to 
the  United  States,  with  the  margin 
for  the  exporter  being  earned  not  on 
the  textile,  on  which  he  may  take  a 
sizeable  loss,  but  on  the  purchases 
made  with  the  exchange  so  obtained. 
Thus  the  low  wage  advantage  of  the 
foreign  producer  is  often  further 
magnified  by  subsidy  or  by  other 
considerations  which  are  outside 
normal  competitive  practices  and  the 
U.  S.  textile  manufacturer  is  thus 
subjected  to  a  grossly  unfair  competi- 
tive situation. 

As  an  industry  we  recognize  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  the 
United  States  carries  as  the  leader 
of  the  Free  World,  and  we  strongly 
concur  with  the  point  of  view  that 
growing  international  trade  is  desir- 
able to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
our  own  Nation  and  that  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  In  particular  we  support 
the  U.  S.  position  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  economies  of  the  under- 
developed nations  represents  one  of 
the  greatest  bulwarks  against  the 
spread  of  unsound  ideologies. 

But  growth  of  trade  "per  se"  is  not 
necessarily  good,  as  so  many  of  the 
free  trade  fraternity  would  have  us 
believe.  Today,  trade  policy  has  be- 
come a  vital  instrument  of  political 
policy.  This  often  produces  trade 
policies  which  contradict  the  belief 
that    international    trade    should    not 


mean  the  displacement  of  established 
and  efficient  home  production  and 
trade  of  one  country  by  another. 
Certainly  it  should  not  be  permissible 
for  low  wage  scales  in  our  country  to 
provide  the  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  established  and  efficient 
industries  in  another. 

Share  The  Growth 

In  support  of  our  government's 
policy  to  expand  trade  and  to  assist 
the  developing  countries  in  enlarging 
their  markets  for  exportable  products, 
the  United  States  textile  industry  is 
willing  to  share  the  growth  of  our 
markets  with  our  friends  abroad.  The 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  sharing  the 
growth  of  our  markets,  and  this  share 
of  growth  by  the  foreign  supplier 
should  not  exceed  the  approximate 
proportion  of  the  market  currently 
supplied  by  the  foreign  producers.  The 
United  States  industry  is  completely 
unwilling  to  have  the  growth  of  our 
markets  usurped  by  imports  or  to  have 
present  productive  capacity  and  em- 
ployment displaced  by  imports.  Given 
the  present  U.  S.  responsibility  in  the 
Free  World  and  our  desire  to  aid  the 
developing  countries,  the  industry 
recognizes  the  probability  of  long- 
term  increases  in  imports  of  textiles. 
Its  concern  is  to  keep  these  increases 
within  reasonable  and  supportable 
levels  and  from  sources  which  make 
the  most  substantial  contribution  to 
the  implementation  of  U.  S.  inter- 
national economic  development  policy. 

If  our  trade  policies  are  being  de- 
signed to  assist  the  developing 
countries,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
permit  Japan,  with  its  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  economy,  or  Hong 
Kong,  with  its  relatively  small 
population  of  less  than  five  millior, 
persons,  to  supply  such  a  tremendous 
yardage  and  such  a  large  proportior 
of  our  textile  imports.  In  1967  Japar 
shipped  30.5  per  cent  and  Hong  Kong' 
17.5  per  cent  of  all  textiles  exportec 
to  the  U.  S. — a  shipment  from  thes« 
two  nations  of  1,233. 5-million  equiva- 
lent square  yards,  or  48  per  cent  oJ 
the  total.  Quantities  from  thes< 
sources,  which  are  among  the  verj 
low  wage  producers,  should  be  re- 
stricted  and   reduced. 

In  the  area  of  exports,  the  policiei 
of  the  United  States  textile  industry 
emphasize  that  the  United  State; 
should  be  given  equal  opportunitie: 
with  other  exporting  nations  in  acces: 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Ther 
are  approximately  50  countries  in  th 
world  which  limit  or  prohibit  th 
importation  of  textiles  from  th 
United  States.  Some  of  these  such  a 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  are  sub 
stantial  exporters  to  the  United  State 
markets.    We    are    told    that    in   196 

(See  BATTLE,  page  69) 
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Back  in  the  1830's,  the  French 
hilosopher  Alexis  de  Toqueville  noted 
lat  "Americans  of  all  ages,  all  con- 
itions  and  all  dispositions  constantly 
>rm  associations.  .  .  .  Whether  at 
le  head  of  some  new  undertaking 
ou  see  the  government  of  France  or 

man  of  rank  in  England,  in  the 
rnited  States  you  will  he  sure  to 
nd  an   association." 

In  the  United  States  there  are 
ow  some  1,800  trade  associations 
perating  on  the  national  level.  Basi- 
illy,  their  purpose  is  to  help  im- 
rove  the  industries  they  represent 
l  order  to  provide  more  jobs  and 
lake  more  valuable  contributions  to 
le  communities  where  they  are  lo- 
tted. The  American  Textile  Manu- 
icturers  Institute,  Inc.  (ATMI)  is 
le  of  them. 

ATMI  traces  its  origin  back  to  1872 
ith  the  formation  of  the  Silk  Associ- 
tion  of  America,  and  grew  out  of  a 
jries  of  association  mergers  made 
uring  a  period  of  more  than  90  years, 
he  latest  mergers,  involving  textile 
lerchants  and  finishers,  took  place 
s  recently  as  1964  and  1965. 

Today,  ATMI  represents  approxi- 
lately  85  per  cent  of  the  productive 
apacity  of  the  cotton,  silk  and  man- 
lade  fibers  segments  of  the  textile 
ldustry  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
lg  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
Hied  processing  both  large  and  small. 
t  is  the  creature  of  textile  industry 
lanagement.  It  exists  at  the  pleasure 
f  management;  and  it  achieves  its 
oals  according  to  management's  de- 
ires.  In  a  sentence,  it  is  the  voice  of 
tie  textile  industry. 

Industry  officers  make  the  decisions 
n  all  matters  of  policy  in  ATMI. 

Selected  from  its  membership  are 
lore  than  300  top  management  per- 
onnel  participating  on  18  standing 
ommittees  and  numerous  subcom- 
littees— committees  involved  in  ac- 
ivities  ranging  from  international 
rade  to  water  pollution  abatement. 

Frederick  B.  Dent,  president  of 
layfair  Mills,  Arcadia,  S.  C,  was 
-TMI's  president.  On  October  1,  1968, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Harold  W. 
j/hitcomb,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
'ieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Eden,  N.  C, 
|ho  was  recently  elected  to  that  po- 
tion at  the  association's  annual  meet- 
j-g  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
:  Two  other  industry  executives  help 
■rect  the  association:  Charles  F. 
lyers,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 

urlington    Industries,    Inc.,    Greens- 

>ro,   N.    C.   and    Donald    F.    McCul- 

ugh,  president  of  Collins  &  Aikman 


Corp.,  New  York  City. 

The  final  judge  of  policy  in  ATMI 
is  a  board  of  27  directors,  each 
elected   for  a   three-year   term. 

A  full-time  staff  of  26  men  operate 
the  association's  offices  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  New  York  City,  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  executive  vice 
president  and  top  staff  man,  maintains 
headquarters  in  Washington,  an  office 
dealing  largely  with  international 
trade  and  government  relations  affect- 
ing textiles. 

ATMI's  secretary-treasurer,  F.  Sad- 
ler Love  is  in  charge  of  the  associ- 
ation's corporate  headquarters  in 
Charlotte  and  is  aided  by  W.  Ray 
Shockley,  assistant  secretary-treas- 
urer. All  financial  matters  and  mail- 
ings to  members  are  handled  by  this 
office. 

The  Public  Relations  Division,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Robert  W.  Arm- 
strong, is  also  headquartered  in  Char- 
lotte. Managers  of  public  relations 
are  located  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  public  relations  field  officers 
are  located  in  Greenville,  S.  C, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Roswell,  Ga. 

With  some  250  companies  as  active 
members — more  than  100  maintain- 
ing operations  in  North  Carolina — 
ATMI  serves  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  textile  companies  exchange  in- 
formation, take  action  on  public  is- 
sues, and  safeguard  the  employment 
of  975,000  persons  working  in  42 
states,  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
whom  are  North  Carolinians. 

Big  Industrial  Work  Force 

Lately,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  ATMI's  activities  have 
been  those  centering  in  the  area  of 
international  trade.  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  have  taken 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  U.  S. 
textile  market,  and  have  caused  great 
concern  in  the  domestic  industry. 
Achieving  a  solution  to  the  imports 
problem  with  limitations  that  would 
be  fair  to  both  foreign  and  domestic 
textile  manufacturers  has  become  a 
top   priority  project  of   ATMI. 

Having  43  per  cent  of  its  industrial 
labor  force  employed  directly  by  the 
textile  industry — approximately  260,- 
000  persons — North  Carolina's  stake 
in  the  solution  of  the  imports  problem 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  state.  It 
becomes  even  greater  when  the  State's 
60,000  apparel  industry  employees  are 
considered,  for  much  of  the   two   and 


a  half  billion  square  yards  of  textiles 
which  flooded  into  the  U.  S.  last  year 
from  foreign  countries  was  in  the 
form  of  apparel. 

Two  internationally  recognized  con- 
sulting firms,  Ralph  E.  Loper  and  As- 
sociates and  Kurt  Salmon  Associates, 
using  official  government  statistics, 
have  computed  that  textile  imports  are 
displacing  27,400  textile  and  apparel 
jobs  in  North  Carolina  alone.  These 
jobs  would  increase  the  State's  in- 
dustrial payroll  by  more  than  $120- 
million  a  year. 

Across  the  nation,  imports  are  dis- 
placing nearly  200,000  jobs  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  and  pay- 
rolls totalling  almost  $l-billion  a  year. 

ATMI's  International  Trade  Di- 
vision has  been  battling  the  imports 
problem  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  achieved  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Back  in  1960,  it  was  instrumental 
in  uniting  all  fiber,  textile,  and  ap- 
parel manufacturing  interests  to  deal 
with  the  imports  problem.  On  May 
2,  1961,  this  drive  culminated  in  the 
announcement  by  President  Kennedy 
of  the  Seven  Point  Program  for  Tex- 
tiles. The  last  two  points  dealt  specifi- 
cally with  the  imports  problem. 

Out  of  the  Seven  Point  Program 
came  the  Long  Term  Arrangement  for 
Cotton  Textiles  (LTA),  a  system  of 
bi-lateral  agreements  between  29 
countries  limiting  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  into  the  U.  S. 

The  LTA  has  been  loosely  adminis- 
tered, however,  and  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1961,  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles have  more  than  doubled. 

Today  the  industry  seeks  to  have 
limitations  placed  on  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  wool  textiles,  which 
are  now  completely  unrestricted,  and 
more  meaningful  limitations  placed 
on   cotton   textile   imports. 

Supporting  Position 

More  than  250  U.  S.  senators  and 
representatives,  including  the  entire 
North  Carolina  delegation,  are  now 
supporting  the  industry's  position. 
And  at  this  writing,  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings 
(D-S.  C.)  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  extending 
the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service,  is  being  considered 
by  House  and  Senate  conferees. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  it  is 
certain  to  build  confidence  in  the 
North  Carolina  textile  industry  and 
quarantee   it  a   rightful   share   in   the 
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growth  of  U.   S.  textile  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  LTA,  President 
Kennedy's  Seven  Point  Program  for 
Textiles  provided  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  one-price  cotton  system. 

From  1956  to  1964,  the  U.  S.  textile 
industry  labored  under  a  two-price 
system  which  allowed  foreign  textile 
manufacturers  to  purchase  American- 
grown  cotton  at  $40  a  bale  less  than 
U.  S.  manufacturers  had  to  pay. 

Lost  Market 

This  two-price  system  arose  as  part 
of  a  government  program  to  reduce 
cotton  surpluses  and  build  foreign 
markets  for  U.  S.  cotton,  but  before 
it  was  brought  to  a  halt  cotton  pro- 
ducers had  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  their  most  stable  market — U.  S. 
textile  manufacturers — and  were  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  greatly  increased 
imports  of  cotton  textiles. 

Re-establishment  of  the  one-price 
system  has  not  only  helped  preserve 
raw  cotton  consumption,  but  has 
meant  a  tremendous  boost  for  the 
textile  industry  as  well. 

In  1967,  North  Carolina  textile 
mills  consumed  nearly  three  million 
bales  of  raw  cotton.  If  they  had  been 
under  the  old  two-price  system,  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  almost  $120- 
million  more  for  their  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors. 

In  its  role  as  the  industry's  voice, 
ATMI  has  been  called  upon  to  deal, 
almost  without  exception,  with  every 
agency  of  the  federal  government, 
whether  it  be  administrative,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial,  and  has  followed 
national  issues  of  all  types. 

Beyond  these  activities,  ATMI  is 
carrying  on  continuing  programs  in 
the  following  areas: 

Cotton  and  Man-Made  Fibers.  In  its 
efforts  to  preserve  cotton  quality, 
ATMI's  Cotton  Committee  has  been 
working  to  inform  cotton  growers  and 
ginners  of  the  changing  needs  of  the 
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textile  industry.  It  has  made  reports 
and  addresses  to  cotton  groups,  con- 
ducted mill  tours,  and  made  other 
direct  contacts  with  cotton  interests 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  Mississip- 
pi Delta  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California.  It  has  also  worked  closely 
with  seed  breeders  and  producers  in 
encouraging  development  and  plant- 
ing of  superior  varieties  of  cotton. 

A  Man-Made  Fiber  Committee  has 
been  active  in  the  review  of  military 
specifications.  It  consults  frequently 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Natick  Labora- 
tories, which  tests  fabrics  for  mili- 
tary use,  and  works  with  other  mili- 
tary groups  to  solve  problems  rang- 
ing from  textiles  for  tropical  uniforms 
to   bullet-proof   vests. 

Economic  Information.  The  associ- 
ation's Economic  Information  Di- 
vision, with  branches  in  Washington 
and  Charlotte,  collects  a  broad  range 
of  statistics  and  reports  them  to  mem- 
ber mills,  giving  them  knowledge  of 
where  they  stand  in  the  industry 
and  helping  them  to  keep  pace  with 
consumer  demands. 

Education.  The  Education  Commit- 
tee is  studying  programs  for  the 
training,  retraining,  and  retaining  of 
textile  mill  employees.  It  has  con- 
ducted  a  survey  of  facilities   outside 


the  industry,  such  as  vocation! 
schools  and  community  colleges,  whei 
new  training  programs  can  be  s« 
up.  In  addition,  it  is  planning  sem 
nars  at  which  textile  industry  execi 
tives  can  exchange  ideas  on  the  r< 
training  of  employees  whose  jobs  hav 
been  eliminated  by  advanced  tecr 
nology,  and  ways  in  which  an  en 
ployee's  interest  and  pride  in  his  wor 
can  be  retained  and  improved. 

Public  Relations.  Teaching  kits 
movies,  filmstrips,  radio-TV  scripts 
speech  writing,  institutional  advertis 
ing,  feature  articles  for  newspaper 
and  company  publications,  lecture 
demonstrations,  all  of  these  are  a  par 
of  ATMI's  public  relations  program. 

Each  year  the  PR  division  supplie 
more  than  8,000  textile  teaching  kit 
describing  all  phases  of  textile  mam 
f  acturing,  to  teachers  located  in  ever 
state  and  some  foreign  countries. 

Since  1966,  it  has  produced  a  movi 
on  the  textile  industry  called  "Ca 
You  Imagine?"  (which  has  been  see 
by  17-million  persons),  and  two  filn 
strips.  One  film-strip,  "Textiles- 
Measure  of  Civilization,"  was  distr 
buted  free  to  1,000  schools  across  tr 
nation. 

(See  ATMI,  Page  70) 


Officers  of  the  American  Textile  Manufoeturers  Institute  include  (L  to  R)  First  Vice  President  Donald  F.  McCullough,  Collins  and  Aikman;  First 
Vice  President  Charles  F.  Myers,  Jr.,  Burlington  Mills;  and  President  Harold  W.  Whitcomb,  Fieldcrest  Mills.  Former  President  Frederick  B.  Dent 
is  on  the  right.  New  officers  will  be  elected  for  1969.  In  the  right  photo  ATMI  conducts  a  tour  of  a  Spartenburg  plant  for  a  group  of  growers 
and  ginners.  Keeping  these  men  abreast  of  the  changes  within  the  industry  is  a  continuing  activity  of  ATMI. 
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Machinery  Association  Touches 
Every  Phase  Of  Textile  Manufacture 

By  Mildred  Gwin  Andrews 
Former  Executive  Secretary,  American  Textile  Machinery  Association 


The  American  Textile  Machinery 
Lssociation,  the  voice  of  the  textile 
aachine  building  industry  of  the  U.  S., 
ilays  an  important  part  in  the  eco- 
lomic  stability  and  progressive  de- 
elopment  of  North  Carolina. 

Its  headquarters  office  is  in  Vienna, 
Irginia,  just  ten  miles  due  west  of 
he  White  House,  and  only  four  hours 
rive  down  to  North  Carolina.  The 
lTMA  membership  is  drawn  from 
he  South,  New  England,  Atlantic 
.eaboard  states  and  the  Mid-West  but 
;s  principles  of  services  to  its 
lembers  and  to  their  customers,  the 
extile  industry,  are  well-known  to  the 
pinning,  knitting,  weaving  mills, 
ion-woven  fabric  plants,  man-made 
ber  companies  and  finishing  plants 
hat  make  North  Carolina  the  largest 
extile  producing  state. 

ATMA  membership  represents  more 
han  95  percent  of  the  dollar  volume 
f  the  nation's  textile  machine  build- 
rig  industry.  Out  of  this  compre- 
ensive  group  many  of  its  member 
ompanies  are  located  in  North  Caro- 
ina,  representing  at  least  one-sixth 
f  the  total  employment  of  the  textile 
lachinery  industry. 

North  Carolina  is  continuously  re- 
resented  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
f  ATMA.  Currently  serving  as  Board 
lembers  are:  M.  Garnett  Saunders, 
'resident  and  General  Manager,  The 
iahnson  Company,  Winston-Salem;  J. 
Valter  Barr,  executive  Vice  President, 
'neumafil  Corporation,  Charlotte; 
tobert  I.  Dalton,  Jr.,  President, 
docker  Machine  &  Foundry  Company, 
Estonia;  Maynard  Ford,  President, 
'arks  Cramer  Company,  Charlotte; 
[arl  E.  Ware,  President,  Whitin 
lachine  Works,  which  has  recently 
tioved  its  main  operation  to  Charlotte. 
Uso,  in  previous  years  other  North 
'arolinians  have  served  on  the  ATMA 
!oard:  Robert  Pomeranz,  President, 
Roberts  Company,  Sanford;  John 
'ocker  (retired),  Cocker  Machine  & 
'oundry.  Still  other  North  Carolinians 
ender  distinguished  service  to  ATMA 
y  heading  top  committees  for  action. 
|Fo  matter  what  company  in  the  entire 
ldustry  throughout  the  country, 
Imost  every  chief  executive  has  at 
ne  time  or  another  lived  in  North 
arolina    because     practically     every 


member  company  of  ATMA  has,  if  not 
its  main  office  and  manufacturing 
facility  in  the  state,  at  least  a  depot 
for  parts  and  maintenance  or  a  sales 
and  service  office  in  this  great  textile 
manufacturing  area. 

It  is  said  that  each  of  the  textile 
machine  builder  companies  is  as  close 
to  its  mill  customers  as  the  telephone; 
so  with  excellent  highways  and 
machine  maintenance  crews  and 
trucks,  in  case  of  production  trouble 
at  a  mill  due  to  machine  malfunction 
a  highly  trained  service  crew  is  there 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  mathematically 
timed  by  distance  and  speed  limits. 
Old  As  The  Country 

The  textile  machinery  industry  was 
first  established  in  the  newly  in- 
dependent United  States  when  Samuel 
Slater,  the  former  British  apprentice, 
built  from  memory  a  near  copy  of  the 
famous  Arkwright  spinning  machine. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  reported  on  December 
5,  1791.  "The  main  factory  at 
Providence  (R.I.)  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  in  introducing  into  the 
United  States  the  celebrated  cotton 
mill."  From  that  time  on  American 
textile  machine  builders  have  labored 
to  produce  for  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try and  the  world's  textile  industry 
the  finest  machines  offered  in  pro- 
ductivity and  lower  cost  per  unit  of 


production.  Today  their  newest  ma- 
chines represent  the  vast  technological 
ability  whereby  the  consumer  public, 
civilian  and  military,  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits, comforts  and  luxury  of  fabrics 
and  other  textile  goods  that  have  long 
been  standard  as  well  as  those  on  the 
market  today  that  just  20  years  ago, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  were  totally 
unknown. 

The  U.S.  textile  machine  builders 
spend  across  the  board  at  least  4 
percent  of  their  sales  dollar  in  re- 
search and  development — a  much 
higher  ratio  than  the  national  average. 
It  is  due  to  such  research  and  develop- 
ment in  textile  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses that  today  the  textile  industry 
may  use  the  chemicals  that  make 
possible  new  finishes  and  dyes;  lami- 
nates that  bring  about  new  styles  and 
new  uses;  non-wovens  that  open  a 
whole  new  field  of  quick  use  and 
quick  disposables;  combinations  and 
blends  of  natural  and  man-made  fibers 
that  for  multiplicity  of  uses  and 
fashions  have  turned  the  world  into 
a  fashion  conscious,  utility  conscious, 
glamour  conscious,  scientific  conscious, 
fabric  consuming  public. 

Someone  said,  "Textiles  are  every- 
where." Another  added,  "From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  Another  then 
added,  "Yes,  all  that  and  heaven  too." 
New  technological  developments  in 
machinery  make  this  modern  day 
kaleidoscopic  fabric  world  possible. 
This  year  more  than  nine  billion 
pounds  of  yarns  is  estimated  to  be 
spun  on  approximately  20  million 
spindles,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  some  mills  the  spindles  are  so 
automated  that  they  can  operate  al- 
most unattended  around  the  clock. 
Automatic  doffing  systems  are  in- 
stalled in  both  roving  and  spinning 
areas,  a  relatively  new  use  of  auto- 
mation for  greater  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction.   We    are    told    that    approxi- 


ATMA  President  Russell  Graman  (left)  and 
Shops,  chat  with  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum 
annual  meeting  of  the  ATMA. 


Richard    Abelson,    both    of    Saco-Lowell 
phrey  and   Mildred   Gwin   Andrews  at   an 
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mately  13  billion  yards  of  fabric  will 
be  woven  this  year.  North  Carolina 
produces  a  large  portion  of  that  total. 

More  than  two  billion  pair  of  hose 
will  be  produced  this  year  and  North 
Carolina  has  several  hundred  hosiery 
mills.  The  demand  for  fashionable 
knit  fabrics  for  women's  high  style 
outerwear,  sports  apparel  and  the 
standard  knit  apparel  is  unprecedent- 
ed, especially  since  light,  lacy  knits 
may  be  laminated  or  bonded  to  another 
fabric  for  durability,  non-stretch,  and 
textured  depth  in  appearance.  Dyeing, 
bleaching,  finishing  of  fabrics — both 
woven  and  knit  and  non-woven,  has 
taken  on  a  new  outlook  for  the  future, 
and  has  given  new  and  better  re- 
assurance to  the  housewife  or  the 
apparel  manufacturer  who  utilizes  the 
fabric  into  garments.  Industrial  uses 
of  fabrics,  and  military  and  scientific 
uses  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
decade  that  were  prior  to  then  un- 
known. These  include  pillow  tanks  for 
storage  of  liquids  and  holding  up  to 
100,000  gallons;  fiberglass  suits  for 
workers  that  can  withstand  1600 
degrees  fahrenheit;  inflatable  fabric 
buildings  for  industrial,  military  and 
recreational  use.  But  none  of  these 
great  boons  to  our  modern  day  living 
and  modern  day  efforts  in  war  and 
in  peaceful  scientific  efforts  could  be 
had  without  the  sophisticated  textile 
machines  of  1968  that  make  them 
possible. 

Way  back  in  the  1890's  when  the 
New  England  textih  machine  builders 
started  the  big  drive  to  sell  new 
American  built  textile  machines  to  the 
Southern  states  an  enterprising 
gentleman  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  formed 
a  coalition  of  machine  builders  under 
the  name  of  the  Charlotte  Textile 
Machine  Co.  In  this  way  he  could 
offer  to  any  new  mill,  or  existing  mill, 
a  complete  selection  of  equipment 
from  opening  through  weaving.  At 
that  time  the  arrangement  worked 
successfully.  Many  new  mills  were 
built  in  the  early  1900's  with  machine 
builders  taking  stock  in  lieu  of  cash 
payment.  Electric  power  added  new 
impetus  to  the  expanding  textile 
industry.  People  drove  for  miles  in 
their  surreys  and  buggies  to  see  the 
McAden  Mill  lit  up  at  night  with  the 
new  electricity  system.  Textile  ma- 
chine sales  executives  spent  six  days 
a  week  traveling  by  train  and  horse 
and  buggy  to  acquaint  mill  owners 
with  the  newest  ideas  in  textile  ma- 
chinery and  textile  mill  efficiency. 

Today  almost  every  member  of 
ATMA  has  its  own  location  for  build- 
ing, assembly,  sales  or  service  in  the 
Carolina  region.  Top  executives  travel 
by  car,  private  plane,  helicopter  or 
commercial  plane  to  render  sales  and 
engineering  services  to  textile  mills. 

Beginning  after  World  War  I  textile 
machine   foundries   became   an   estab- 


lished North  Carolina  industry  and  it 
has  been  steadily  growing  with  new 
companies  being  successfully  founded 
and  operated  and  with  old  New  Eng- 
land companies  expanding  southward 
or  moving  in  entirety  to  the  mill 
locale.  The  largest  of  the  latter  to 
make  the  "full  move"  employs  some 
1800  people.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
young  men,  with  any  field  or  activity 
to  choose  for  success,  are  inaugurating 
successfully  new  textile  machine 
plants  to  build  standard  and  new 
types  of  equipment. 

So  what  part  in  this  North  Carolina 
complex  of  textile  machinery  building 
does  the  American  Textile  Machinery 
Association  play?  For  years  the 
ATMA  has  worked  assiduously  to  bet- 
ter the  financial  lot  of  machinery 
builders,  to  strengthen  their  position 
in  both  business  and  government  cir- 
cles, and  to  widen  the  general  public's 
knowledge  of  a  vast  field  of  manu- 
facturing technique  and  patient  in- 
ventiveness that  the  consumer  never 
sees  but  daily  and  nightly  enjoys  and 
benefits  from  the  wide  and  diversified 
products  the  textile  machines  produce. 

The  Association  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  textile  education  and  has  co- 
operated in  many  ways  with  N.  C. 
State  College  School  of  Textiles.  It 
is  interested  in  the  work  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Research  Triangle. 
ATMA  keeps  in  close  liaison  with 
your  state  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  It 
founded  and  owns  the  American  Tex- 
tile Machinery  Exhibition-Interna- 
tional which  for  exhibition  of  new 
capital  equipment  for  textile  manu- 
facture is  on  a  par  with  other  famous 
and  great  international  shows.  In 
strong  belief  that  the  "ATME-I" 
should  be  more  closely  identified  with 
its  largest  U.  S.  market — the  textile 
south  —  the  international  is  being 
moved  to  the  South  (Greenville,  S.  C.) 
for  1969  and  1973. 

A  national  association  does  not 
have  to  be  a  big  one  in  numbers  of 
members.  It  must,  however,  be  the 
voice  of  the  industry,  and  to  be  a  good 
strong  voice  it  must  be  progressive 
and  on  the  alert.  Here  in  Vienna,  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  calls  such  as  these: 
From  a  president  of  a  big  North 
Carolina  bank,  "Please  help  us  with 
data,  we  are  doing  a  speech  before 
an  international  group."  Or,  from  an 
investment  analyst  in  New  York, 
"We're  doing  a  survey  for  plant  loca- 
tion, how  about  some  statistics,  etc." 
From  a  member  of  ATMA,  "We  want 
to  expand  into  a  new  field,  what  is  the 
ratio  of  expanding  in  North  Carolina, 
or  a  branch  elsewhere?"  We  have  the 
same  sort  of  requests  from  members 
and  non  members  from  other  states 
and  from  companies  overseas.  All  are 
answered  according  to  facts  attain- 
able.   Sometimes    it    works    out    for 


Mrs.  Mildred  Andrews  has  held 
the  post  of  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Textile  Machinery 
Association  for  15  years,  acting  as 
liason  between  the  textile  machin- 
ery and  textile  industries  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

For  16  years,  she  was  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Combed 
Yarn  Spinners  Association  and 
during  World  War  II  she  served  on 
the  War  Production  Board's  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Salvage.  She 
was  also  a  full-time  textile  expert 
in  the  Research  and  Development 
Division,  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General.  Mrs.  Andrews  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  a 
member  of  a  U.  S.  Trade  and 
Industrial  Equipment  Mission  and 
served  with  the  group  to  the 
Netherlands   in   1963. 

The  author  of  several  books  on 
the  production  of  cotton  goods  and 
textile  machinery,  Mrs.  Andrews 
has  been  a  contributing  editor  on 
textiles  and  textile  machinery  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Cathedral  School  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  has  studied  at  N.  C. 
State  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

Prior  to  her  present  position, 
Mrs.  Andrews  was  Executive  in 
Charge  of  Planning  and  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Textile  Industry  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Relations,  and 
among  other  duties  evaluated  pro- 
duction facilities  and  industry  eco- 
nomics. 

She  retired  from  her  ATMA  post 
in  October.  Mrs.  Andrews,  however, 
will  be  working  closely  with  the 
president  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Association's  exhibition-inter- 
national in  South  Carolina  in  1969. 
Presented  every  four  years,  it  is 
the  first  time  the  international 
show  has  been  scheduled  in  the 
south  and  is  the  largest  equipment 
show  held  in  the  United  States. 


North    Carolina    and    sometimes    forj 
locations    elsewhere    depending    uponj 
the  decision  of  the  company  involved) 
ATMA's    function    is    to    serve  the' 
American  textile  machinery  industry 
and  we  try  to  do  so,  keeping  always 
in  mind  that  U.   S.  built  textile  ma- 
chinery is  designed  for  the  hard  drive 
of    continuous    and    highly    efficienl 
operation    utilizing    to    the    greatesl 
extent  commercially  feasible  automa- 
tion processes.  We  believe  these  proa 
esses  make  American  equipment  outj 
standing    in    productive    achievemen 
and  the  U.  S.  textile  mills  the  mos 
efficient  textile  industry  in  the  world 
and  that  includes  mills  in  North  Caro 
Una. 
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Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 


Growth  of  Burlington  Industries,  a 
native  Tar  Heel  company,  to  a  place 
of  leadership  in  the  world's  textile 
industry,  suggests  the  tempo  of  ex- 
pansion and  progress  of  textiles  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Nation's  leading 
textile  State. 

From  its  one-plant  beginning  in 
1923,  Burlington  Industries  has 
grown  until  it  now  operates  more  than 
130  plants  in  15  states.  It  also  has 
plants  in  11  foreign  countries. 

Burlington  is  in  the  forefront  of 
today's  modern  textile  industry.  Di- 
versification and  emphasis  on  research 
and  new  product  development  are 
among  factors  contributing  to  its 
leadership  position. 

The  Company  takes  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Burlington,  where  it  was 
founded  by  J.  Spencer  Love  who  as 
a  young  entrepreneur  found  civic 
and  financial  support  in  the  Alamance 
community  where  some  of  the  State's 
earliest  textile  ventures  had  flour- 
ished. 

Inexpensive  but  quality  fabrics 
using  the  man-made  fiber,  rayon, 
were  successfully  developed  by  Bur- 
lington in  its  early  days. 

From  its  first  plant  with  about  200 
employees,  Burlington  Industries  has 
expanded  to  an  organization  with 
83,000  employees  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad.  Half  of  that  work  force — 
more  than  40,000  employees — is  in 
plants  in  North  Carolina.  The  Com- 
pany is  the  largest  employer  in  the 
State  with  78  plants  in  47  Tarheel 
communities. 

In  volume  of  sales,  the  Company  is 
ranked  55th  in  the  United  States. 
Sales  totaling  over  $1.6  billion  were 
recorded  in  1968. 

Development 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  Bur- 
lington stressed  diversification  of 
products. 

As  rayon  yarn  was  improved  in  the 


1920's,  Burlington  moved  into  the 
drapery  and  upholstery  field,  novelty 
dress  fabrics  and  rayon  sheers.  Steady 
growth,  even  through  depression 
years,  saw  new  plants  and  increased 
production.  Closed  textile  plants  were 
bought  and  modernized,  thus  provid- 
ing jobs  for  many  unemployed. 

Decentralization  of  plants  into 
smaller  cities  and  towns  established 
a  new  pattern  of  industrial  progress 
that  continues  with  Burlington  today. 
With  physical  plant  growth  came  a 
program  of  employee  relations,  and 
the  Company  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  constructive  wage  and  em- 
ployee  benefit   policies. 

By  the  time  Burlington  was  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
1937,  22  plants  were  producing  $25 
million  in  goods  annually.  Since  that 
time,  Burlington  has  never  failed  to 
pay  a  quarterly  dividend  to  its  share- 
holders. 

By  1941,  there  were  38  plants  in 
operation  and  sales  that  year  totaled 
nearly   $63   million. 

The  Company's  foreign  operations 
began  in  1944.  Today,  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  Canada,  Colombia,  France, 
West  Germany,  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Diversification  continued  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Cramerton  division 
— producers  of  Galey  &  Lord  cottons 
and  blends — in  1946,  hosiery  opera- 
tions were  added  and  today  the  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  hosiery  for  the  family. 

Long  known  as  Burlington  Mills, 
the  firm  changed  its  namo  to  Burling- 
ton Industries,  Inc.,  in  1955.  Ten 
years  of  dramatic  growth  followed, 
and  in  1966  Burlington  entered  the 
furniture  industry  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Globe  Furniture  of  High 
Point. 

In  1968,  Burlington  expanded  its 
interests  in  the  furniture  field  with 
the  acquisition  of  United  Furniture 
Corporation  in  Lexington. 

Research  expansion,  formation  of 
a  new  management  services  division 
to  market  computer  services,  and  ex- 
pansions abroad  are  all  factors  cur- 
rently figuring  in  Burlington  opera- 
tions. 

New  or  improved  product  develop- 
ments of  Burlington  scientists  re- 
cently included  a  man-made  fiber, 
permanent-press  fabric  for  men's 
dress  slacks,  women's  sheer  hosiery 
with  leg  support,  improved  self-lined 
drapery  fabrics,  indoor-outdoor  car- 
pets, and  further  advances  in  soil  re- 
lease processes  for  permanent  press 
fabrics. 

Diversification 
Burlington  manufactures  almost 
every  type  of  textile  product.  The 
Burlington  House  division  is  a  major 
supplier  of  fabrics  and  draperies  for 
the    home;    Burlington    Hosiery    is    a 
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leading  producer  of  women's  hosiery; 
Lees  Carpets  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
names  in  home  and  institutional  car- 
peting. 

Among  the  Burlington  family  of 
well-known  names  are  Galey  &  Lord, 
Pacific,  Erwin,  Klopman  Mills  and 
Mooresville  Mills,  makers  of  fine 
quality  apparel  fabrics,  and  Burling- 
ton and  Adler  Socks,  makers  of  men's, 
women's   and   children's   footwear. 

Burlington's  executive  offices  are 
located  in  Greensboro  and  its  sales 
offices  are  headquartered  in  New 
York.  Plans  are  now  being  completed 
for  a  new  corporate  headquarters 
building  in  Greensboro. 

Ely  R.  Callaway  is  president  and 
Charles  F.  Myers  Jr.  is  chairman  and 
chief   executive   officer. 

Mr.  Myers  notes  that  anticipated 
demand  for  textiles  in  the  next  three 
to  five  years  indicates  excellent 
growth  potential  for  the  industry. 
There  is  every  indication  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  continue  to  spend 
a  steady  percentage  of  rising  personal 
income  for  apparel  and  home  furnish- 
ings, areas  which  represent  most 
of  Burlington's  sales. 

The  Company's  advertising  and 
promotion  efforts  have  strengthened 
consumer  awareness  of  Burlington 
and  its  products.  Through  sponsor- 
ship of  major  network  TV  shows, 
Burlington  is  reaching  broad  sections 
of  the  buying  public.  Other  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  campaigns  in- 
clude use  of  newspaper,  magazine  and 
trade  publication  advertising. 

As  Burlington's  national  advertis- 
ing slogan  says,  "If  its  anything  to  do 
with  fabric,  we  do  it  at  Burlington, 
and  we  do  more  of  it  than  anyone  in 
the  world." 

BURLINGTON   SCIENTISTS 
LEADERS   IN   RESEARCH 

Research  and  product  innovation 
are  among  keynotes  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries' success  story. 

"We  want  to  search  out  the  best 
talent,  to  go  on  discovering  and  em- 


ln  the  analytical  lab  of  Burlington's  new  Research  Center  near  Greensboro,  fibers  and 
fabrics  are  subjected  to  minute  electronic  scrutiny  to  detect  flaws  invisible  to  the  human 
eye  (left).  Through  micro-photography,  a  tiny  strand  of  fibre  can  be  magnified  thousands 
of  times  to  reveal  its  inner  structure. 


ploying  the  most  efficient  techniques 
to  make  the  finest  textile  product  pos- 
sible." 

Those  words  of  Charles  F.  Myers 
Jr.,  Burlington's  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  describe  the  Com- 
pany's research  objectives. 

New  frontiers  of  textile  science  and 
technology  are  constantly  explored  in 
a  new  $3.5  million  corporate  Research 
Center  at  Greensboro. 

The  100,000-square-foot  central 
complex  was  dedicated  in  May,  1967, 
with  Governor  Dan  Moore  participat- 
ing. Considered  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive facilities  in  the  State,  it  re- 
cently won  top  design  honors  from  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

Included  in  the  Burlington  Re- 
search Center  complex  are  extensive 
research  laboratories,  administrative 
offices,  a  technical  library  and  a 
pilot  plant. 

Many  of  Burlington's  32  divisions 
maintain  their  own  laboratories  con- 
cerned with  research,  new  product  de- 
velopment and  testing.  Each  works 
closely  with  the  Research  Center, 
where  chemists,  physicists,  engineers 
and  technologists  in  the  highly  spe- 
cialized laboratories  pursue  long- 
range  and  short-range  scientific  ef- 
forts in  numerous  areas. 


Dyeing 

Burlington  uses  computer  control 
technology  to  improve  color  uniform- 
ity, and  pioneers  advanced  techniques 
for  the  application  of  dyes  to  all 
fibers. 

Finishing 

Fabrics  with  new  and  improved 
properties  are  created  through  experi- 
mentation with  new  or  modified 
chemicals.  Such  properties  include 
wash  and  wear,  durable  press,  soil 
release  and  water  repellency. 

A  pilot  plant  with  full-scale  equip- 
ment for  dyeing  and  finishing  appli- 
cations is  located  at  the  Research 
Center. 

Polymers 

Polymers  tailored  to  give  fabric 
functional  properties  such  as  durable 
press  and  antistatic  qualities  are  de- 
signed and  prepared.  These  polymers 
are  utilized  in  finishing  and  sizing. 
Electronics 

Advanced  electronic  devices  for 
measuring  and  controlling  the  per- 
formance of  processing  equipment  are 
designed  and  produced  by  Burling- 
ton. 

Fiber  Development 

Fiber  development  research  in- 
cludes fiber  dynamics  associated  with 


(See  BURLINGTON,  page  70) 


Burlington's  77th  facility  in  North  Carolina  is  its  new  Mount  Olive  plant  (left).  On  the  right  is  Bu 
as  it  Will  appear  when  a  $4.5  million  construction  project  is  complete.  Planned  additions  shown  by 
at  left  an  extended  pilot  plant  and  at  right  a  tri-level  laboratory  addition. 


rlington   Industries'  corporate  Research  Center 
the    artist's    rendering    (dotted    squares)   show 
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CANNON 


From  its  humble  beginning  as  a 
small  manufacturer  of  "Cannon  cloth" 
in  1887,  Cannon  Mills  Company  has 
evolved  to  become  an  industrial  giant. 
Cannon  Mills  is  a  $300  million-a-year 
corporation  merchandising  a  multi- 
tude of  products  including  towels, 
sheets,  pillowcases,  upholstery  ma- 
terial, decorative  fabrics,  hosiery, 
grey  goods,  and  tobacco  shade  cloth. 
In  the  more  than  80  years  since  its 
founding,  Cannon  has  become  a  main- 
stay of  the  North  Carolina  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  achieved  a  repu- 
tation of  dependability  and  quality  as 
a  household  byword. 

Though  it  began  in  nearby  Concord, 
Cannon  has  become  an  industry 
leader  in  its  central  location  at  Kan- 
napolis,  a  Greek  derivation  meaning 
"City  of  Looms."  It  is  here  at  an  old 
farm  site  purchased  in  1906  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  W.  Cannon  that  the  Can- 
non empire  has  expanded  to  become 
the  world's  largest  and  best  known 
maker  of  household  textiles. 

Cannon  First 

Most  of  Cannon's  20,000  employees 
live  and  work  in  Kannapolis,  but  the 
Cannon  chain  extends  through  17 
plants  ranging  from  central  North 
Carolina  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Moreover,  Cannon  maintains 
a    far-flung    sales    organization    con- 


sisting of  many  regional  offices  with 
headquarters  in   New  York  City. 

Milestones  dot  the  paths  of  Can- 
non's history.  Its  inauspicious  start 
was  as  a  spinning  mill  which  soon 
added  one  finished  product,  Cannon 
cloth,  an  all-purpose  household  cloth. 
Now  Cannon  Mills  Company  must 
produce  and  maintain  an  inventory 
that  consists  of  nearly  20,000  items 
in  towels,  some  6,000  in  sheets,  and 
almost  1,000  in  bedspreads.  The  ex- 
pansion to  this  multiplicity  of  prod- 
ucts has  given  rise  to  many  "firsts" 
as  Cannon  continually  strives  to  offer 
the  consumer  the  highest  possible 
quality  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Among  the  areas  in  which  Cannon 
has  been  a  pace  setter  in  the  industry, 
we  find  that  Cannon  was  the  first  tex- 
tile company  to  sew  its  labels  on  its 
products,  guaranteeing  the  customer 
that  the  company  stood  by  and  had 
faith  in  its  products.  Too,  this  prac- 
tice has  spread  the  Cannon  name 
from  pole  to  pole,  making  it  perhaps 
the  most  widely  distributed  brand 
name  in  the  world  today.  Other  areas 
of  Cannon's  leadership  include  nation- 
al consumer  advertising,  a  field  which 
Cannon  was  the  first  textile  company 
to  enter.  As  well,  Cannon  was  the 
first  company  to  offer  solid  color 
towels,  towel  ensembles,  the  first  to 
hold  a  towel  style  show,  and  the  first 
and  only  company  to  offer  a  perman- 


ent guarantee  against  dobby  border 
puckering.  In  sheets,  Cannon  was  the 
first  to  offer  its  product  in  transpar- 
ent wrapping,  the  first  to  use  all 
combed  yarn  in  percales,  the  first  to 
use  decorative  floral  prints,  and  the 
first  to  merchandise  successfully  a 
polyester  sheet. 

South  Becomes  Center 

Cannon  Mills  Company  is,  of  course, 
a  product  of  its  area,  of  its  geography, 
of  its  natural  resources,  and  of  its 
people.  Since  cotton  is  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  the  South,  and  since  cotton  is 
truly  the  best  material  for  household 
textiles,  the  South  has  become  the 
center  of  cotton  manufacturing. 
Shortly  after  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  South  began  to  rebuild 
itself  and  began  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion as  it  sought  economic  stability. 
Instead  of  sending  the  raw  cotton 
North  or  abroad  to  be  finished,  South- 
erners began  to  manufacture  it  at 
home,  thereby  creating  jobs  for  the 
people  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  ravages  of  the  war.  Previously,  the 
cotton  had  been  grown  in  the  South, 
spun  in  the  North,  and  woven  in  Great 
Britain.  Now,  the  South  was  to  be- 
come a  center  for  all  three  processes; 
and  with  the  centralizing  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  Southeast  came 
changes  and  improvements  that  were 
to  revolutionize  the  industry. 

While  weaving  is  one  of  the  oldest 
manufacturing  processes  known  to 
man,  and  the  making  of  terry  cloth 
dates  from  nearly  4,000  B.C.,  it  was 
not  until  the  1850's  that  terry  cloth 
weaving  came  to  the  western  world.  It 
was  still  later  that  the  art  came  to 
North  Carolina  and  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  this  area's  life  and  economy. 
For  example,  until  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  huck  or  flat  weave  toweling 
was  considered  to  be  the  finest  made; 
however,  as  the  choice  toweling  was 
sent  to  the  soldiers  overseas,  the 
American    housewife    was    forced    to 


Part  of  Cannon  Mills'  New  York  showroom   (left)  and  in  the   right  photograph.  Cannon  Mills  today,  Plant  One  in  Kannapolis  and  the  heart  of  the 
Company's    $300    million    enterprise.    The    chain    extends    through    17    plants,  and  employment  includes  20,000  workers. 
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fall  back  on  heretofore  unwanted 
terry  cloth.  Much  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  that  she  liked  it  far  better 
than  the  huck  toweling,  and  out  of 
this  seeming  inconvenience  she  started 
a  new  trend. 

For  the  most  part,  household  tex- 
tiles have  been  thought  of  merely  as 
useful  or  necessary  items  to  be  found 
in  every  home.  While  the  need  for 
these  products  was  evident,  they  were 
always  considered  merely  as  utili- 
tarian items;  but  the  past  few  years 
have  seen  a  renaissance  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  While  still  performing 
their  necessary  functions,  towels  and 
sheets  have  become  fashion  items 
combining  the  best  of  both  worlds 
of   practicality    and   beauty. 

As  Cannon's  widespread  national 
advertising  suggests,  women  should 
have  more  than  simply  practical 
products  in  the  home;  she  should 
have  elegance  and  beauty  as  well. 
What  better  way  to  decorate  bed  and 
bath  than  with  sheets  and  towels,  the 
basic  commodity  for  the  home. 

For  years  people  thought  of  sheets 
as  the  underclothing  on  a  bed.  They 
were  always  white  and  only  to  be 
slept  on.  Now,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  Cannon's  leadership  in  the  field, 
fashion  is  the  watchword.  Now,  gaily 
colored  stripes  and  prints  contribute 
to  the  overall  decor  of  the  room. 
Matching  pillowcase,  sheet  and  spread 
ensembles  gaily  coordinate  with  dust 
ruffles  and  draperies  to  produce  the 
wonders  of  color.  Coordinating  towel 
ensembles  and  tufted  rugs  further 
blend  the  fashions  of  bed  and  bath, 
giving  an  aura  of  unity  and  grace.  In 
addition,  towels  and  sheets,  while  of- 
fering a  broad  entry  into  fashion,  pro- 
vide the  least  expensive  and  most 
obvious  method  of  home  decorating. 

Growth  and  Innovation 

As  in  the  field  of  fashion,  Cannon 
has  been  the  leader  in  many  of  the 
textile  industry's  new  areas.  Cannon 
has  begun  an  area  of  expansion  in  the 
1960's  unparalleled  in  the  industry 
for  both  growth  and  innovation. 
Among  the  passive  undertakings 
Cannon  has  already  completed  are 
the  seven-story,  1,000,000-square-foot 
distribution  center,  conceived,  de- 
signed and  constructed  entirely  by 
Cannon  personnel.  The  600,000  square 
foot  Swink  Plant,  opened  last  year, 
was  the  largest  and  most  modern 
sheeting  mill  built  in  America  since 
World  War  II,  truly  a  show  place 
for  the  textile  industry  of  the  20th 
Century.  Further,  there  is  a  500,000 
square  foot  addition  to  the  bleach- 
ing complex,  a  260,000  square  foot 
finishing  plant  and  many  other  smal- 
ler additions  and  r^ants.  But  the 
moderr  textile  industry  cannot  be 
concerned  solely  with  new  mills  and 

(See  CANNON,  page  69) 


CAROLINA  MILLS  ADDS  NEW  CONCEPT 
TO  AGE  OLD  SPINNING  ART 


Spinning  is  older  than  recorded 
history,  yet  new  methods  and  concepts 
continually  refine  and  improve  the 
process.  Here  at  Carolina  Mills  an  en- 
tire plant  was  built  around  one  of 
these  new  concepts.  The  Julius  W. 
Abernethy  Plant  at  Maiden,  N.  C, 
is  designed  to  produce  blends  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  combed  cotton  for 
sales-yarn  market. 

More  and  more,  man-made  fibers 
are  a  fact  of  life.  These  along  with 
vegetable  and  animal  fibers,  can  give 
untold  variations  of  blends.  To  serve 
our  market  we  must  be  prepared  to 
produce  whatever  that  market  de- 
mands, perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen 
different  yarn  styles  and  fiber  com- 
binations simultaneously.  Processing 
all  these  fibers  in  the  same  manufac- 
turing areas  presents  a  terrific  prob- 
lem caused  by  possible  cross  contami- 
nation of  fibers  between  machines. 
To  compartmentalize  our  production 
machines  would  be  too  costly  and  we 
did  not  want  to  use  messy,  unsightly 
drop  curtains  to  prevent  such  con- 
tamination. 

The  new  concept  to  handle  this 
problem  centers  around  air  handling. 
Air  curtains  and  air-cleaning  devices 
are  used  to  section  off  production 
areas  and  prevent  cross-contamination 
between  different  fibers.  Basically, 
the  system  works  like  this:  Five  cen- 
tral air  washers  mounted  on  elevated 
platforms  serve  the  production  area. 
Air  is   forced   through   a   cold   water 


spray  that  removes  heat,  after  which 
it  is  delivered  through  a  duct  system 
and  discharged  above  a  perforated 
drop  ceiling.  Conditioned  air  passes 
through  the  perforations  in  a  prede- 
termined pattern  to  set  up  air  cur- 
tains between  machines  and  processes. 
The  air  flow  is  directed  from  the  per- 
forated ceiling  through  the  work  area 
to  the  return  air  duct  on  the  floor  to 
establish  these  curtains. 

Pick-up  points  on,  beneath,  and 
near  machines,  where  lint  and  fly  are 
generated,  are  interconnected  with 
underfloor  ducts  and  tunnels.  Return 
air  fans  beneath  the  air-washer  plat- 
forms pull  the  air  back  from  manu- 
facturing areas  for  filtering,  cooling, 
and  recirculating.  Collected  matter  is 
automatically  transferred  to  the 
wastehouse.  The  perforated  ceiling  is 
the  first  reported  application  of  its 
type  in  a  spun-fiber  plant.  Manage- 
ment at  first  feared  that  lint  would 
clog  the  perforations  and  cause 
trouble.  To  minimize  this  possibility, 
we  installed  a  separate  system  of 
manually  cleaned  secondary  filters, 
and  so  far  there  hasn't  been  any  sign 
of  clogging  in  the  small  air  holes. 

Production  machines  are  the  latest 
types  of  time-tested  devices  avail- 
able, laid  out  for  straight-line  pro- 
duction flow.  There  is  some  automa- 
tion, such  as  picker  doffers,  tip  build- 
ers and  winder  extractors,  but  by  and 
large,  machines  and  material  handl- 
ing    practices     are     conventional    to 


Air  handling  is  the  new  method  used  at  Carolina  Mills  to  keep  fiber  such  as  this  pure  and  to  help 
prevent  contamination  spinning  frames  are  installed  in  wide  alleys.  Spinners  use  "jiffy  jets,  a 
small  seated  card  to  patrol  the  frames. 
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minimize  the  possibility  of  cross-mix- 
ng  fibers  due  to  incomplete  cleaning 
)f  machines  and  lines  whenever 
manges  are  made  in  the  fibers 
processed. 

To  prevent  fiber  contamination, 
spinning  frames  are  installed  in  wide 
alleys — wide  enough  for  automatic 
loffers  if  needed  and  spinners  are 
mounted  on  "Jiffy-Jets"  to  patrol  the 
frames.  Block  creeling  is  also  used 
n  spinning. 


Another  interesting  feature  at 
Abernethy  is  that  the  mill  has  no 
boiler.  The  main  source  of  heating  is 
the  lighting  system,  which  is  left  on 
when  the  mill  is  shut  down  on  week- 
ends and  holidays. 

Enough  heat  is  derived  from  the 
lights  and  air-handling  system  to  keep 
the  plant  comfortable  during  the  win- 
ter months.  An  automatic  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  control  system 
keeps    electricity    consumption    down 


and  eliminates  condensation  and  mil- 
dew problems  in  the  ceiling  area. 

All  this  to  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically meet  the  growing  demands 
of  a  highly  competitive  industry, 
triggered  by  the  influx  of  imports, 
reflecting  the  intense  effort  of  knitters 
and  weavers  to  make  quality  offset 
the  price  of  imported  consumer 
products.  In  an  economy  where  the 
struggle  to  survive  is  almost  insur- 
mountable, Carolina  Mills  adds  a  new 
concept  to  an  age  old  art. 


The  drawing  room  turns  ten  strands  of  sliver  into  one  smaller 
and  more  uniform  strand.  Below,  the  Caroline  Mills  plant  lo- 
cated at  Maiden. 


A  secondary  filter  system  (top  left)  helps  eliminate  the  person  of 
clogged  perforated  ceilings.  Above,  the  carding  room  where  laps  are 
cleaned,  and  below,  a  complete  laboratory  where  fiber  is  tested. 


In  the  return  air  system,  these  large  automatic  drum  filters  capture 
lint  and  dirt  before  air  is  passed  to  the  washer  and  back  to  the  manu- 
facturing area. 
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V  rom  the  nucleus  of  a  three-man 
Charlotte  sales  office  in  1925,  Celan- 
ese  Corporation  has  grown  steadily 
into  a  multi-location  researcher,  de- 
veloper and  manufacturer  in  both 
Carolinas. 

Celanese  is  a  diversified  chemical 
company  with  a  broad  line  of  petro- 
chemicals, fibers,  plastics,  paints  and 
coatings,  petroleum  and  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  corporation  and  affiliates 
operate  more  than  100  plants  and 
employ  50,000  people  in  the  United 
States  and  25  other  countries. 

More  than  10,000  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Where  North  Carolina  specifically 
is  concerned,  Celanese  maintains  in 
Charlotte  offices  for  three  companies 
as  well  as  corporate  staff  and  its 
Fibers  Technical  Center.  The  firm 
also  is  intimately  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  polyester  filament, 
staple  and  industrial  yarn  at  Shelby 
and   Salisbury. 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  the 
mammoth  Celriver  Plant  at  Rock 
Hill,  constructed  in  1949;  the  Celanese 
Chemical  Company  installation  at 
Celriver;  the  Celanese  Plastics  Com- 
pany plant  at  Greer,  constructed  in 
1964;  and  a  nylon  plant  at  Greenville, 
also  constructed  in  1964. 

Organizationally,  that  family  of 
facilities  is  split  between  Celanese 
Fibers  Company,  Fiber  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Celanese  Fibers  Marketing 
Company. 

Celanese  Fibers  Company  is  the 
manufacturing  organization  for  Ce- 
lanese acetate,  Arnel  triacetate,  Durel 
polypropylene  and  Celaperm  solution- 


dyed  acetate.  Celanese  Fibers  produc- 
tion facilities  are  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Narrows,  Va., 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  and  Rome,  Ga. 

Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  is  a  joint 
venture  of  Celanese  Corporation  and 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  two  chemical  industry  giants 
formed  Fiber  Industries  in  1958  as  the 
manufacturing  organization  for  For- 
trel  polyester  and  added  nylon  to  the 
product  line  in  1964. 

Fiber  Industries  plants  are  at 
Greenville,  Shelby  and  Salisbury. 

Fibers  Technical  Center  off  Arch- 
dale  Drive  in  Charlotte  is  a  central- 
ized facility  incorporating  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  of 
both  Celanese  Fibers  Company  and 
Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  plus  the  ap- 
plications and  product  development 
work  of  Celanese  Fibers  Marketing 
Company. 

Technical  Center  facilities  are  di- 
vided between  Celanese's  Charlotte 
office  building  on  Barclay  Downs 
Drive,  which  houses  an  extensive  tex- 
tile laboratory,  filled  with  various 
types  of  textile  machinery  and  a  120- 
acre  site  on  Archdale  Drive,  about 
two  miles  southwest  of  the  Charlotte 
office  building. 

The  Barclay  Downs  building  pri- 
marily is  home  office  headquarters 
for  the  Fibers  Company  and  Fiber  In- 
dustries and  also  houses  many  func- 
tions of  the  Fibers  Marketing  Com- 
pany, a  number  of  corporate  functions 
and  district  sales  offices  of  the  chem- 
icals, coatings  and  plastics  companies. 
Approximately  600  people  are  em- 
ployed at  this  location. 


ELANESE 


The  Celanese  Fibers  Technical  Center  at 
Charlotte,  increased  in  size  60  percent  in 
the  past  four  years,  has  commercial  size 
knitting   facilities  to  test  products. 


At  the  Technical  Center,  the  com- 
plex research  and  development  labo- 
ratories of  Celanese  Fibers  Company 
and  Fiber  Industries  flank  the  Mar- 
keting Technical  Department  facili- 
ties of  Celanese  Fibers  Marketing 
Company. 

Celanese  Fibers  Company  President 
David  Taylor  recently  announced  a 
major  building  expansion  of  the  Tech- 
nical Center. 

Involved  are  additions  to  two  exist- 
ing buildings  totaling  more  than 
50,000  square  feet. 

One  is  a  39,000-square-foot  labora- 
tory facility  addition  to  the  research 
and  developing  building  of  Celanese 
Fibers  Company. 

The  other  is  a  17,000-square-foot 
administrative  building  addition  to 
the  existing  enlarged  cafeteria. 

Completion  of  both  buildings  is  ex- 
pected early  in  1969. 

This  expansion  will  add  approxi- 
mately 70  employees  to  the  staff  of 
the  center,  which  presently  employs 
approximately  750  people.  Of  the 
present  staff,  roughly  225  are  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  supporting 
staff  is  composed  of  analysts,  techni- 
cians, operators,  craftsmen  and  cleri- 
cal personnel. 

The  latest  expansion  will  bring  the 
total  floor  area  of  the  Fibers  Techni- 
cal Center  to  about  450,000  square 
feet.  The  center,  according  to  Paul  H. 
Cannon,  Charlotte  facilities  manager 
for  Celanese,  has  increased  in  size  by 
about  60  per  cent  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  last  expansion  was  a  40,- 
000-square-foot  addition  to  the  Fiber 
Industries  research  and  development 
building  in  1967. 

The  rapidly  expanding  center  is  the 
creative  nerve  center  of  Celanese's 
fiber  research  and  development,  in 
eluding  product  development.  The 
whole   of    it,    including   an    extensive 
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Preparation  of  fabric  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  at  the  Charlotte  technical 
center.  This  facility  is  called  "the 
creative  nerve  center  of  Celanese's 
fiber  research  and  development,  in- 
cluding product  development." 


The  Greenville,  S.  C,  nylon  plant  of  Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  is  a  joint 
venture  of  Celanese  and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  of  Great  Britain 
(above).  The  Fibers  Technical  Center  (below)  shows  proposed  additions 
which  were   announced   earlier  this  year. 


customer  service  arm  in  the  Market- 
ing Technical  Department  of  the  Ce- 
llanese  Fibers  Marketing  Company, 
gets  support  from  a  Technical  Infor- 
mation Center  now  located  at  the 
[Barclay  Downs  Drive  headquarters 
|but  soon  to  be  moved  to  the  expand- 
ing   Fibers    Technical    Center. 


Research  at  the  R  &  H  facilities 
of  Fiber  Industries  and  Celanese 
Fibers  Company  generates  new  fibers, 
fiber  variants  and  new  products  and 
leads  to  improvement  in  current  prod- 
ucts and  processes  to  give  desirable 
performance. 

Celanese's     domestic     and     foreign 


fiber  operations  are  supported  by  the 
center's  polymerization,  extrusion  and 
product  evaluation  studies  using  facil- 
ities which  range  from  laboratory  to 
pilot  plant  to  semi-commercial  scale. 

Prime  purpose  of  the  Marketing 
Technical  Department  is  to  develop 
for  users  of  Celanese  fibers  a  fund  of 
knowledge  and  practical  experience 
they  need  to  use  Celanese  fibers  in 
new  and  better  applications. 

Service  also  is  provided  directly 
to  customers  encountering  problems 
in  processing  man-made  fibers.  Tech- 
nical information  is  supplied  as  well 
to  Celanese  subsidiaries  and  affiliates, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  This  serv- 
ice takes  many  forms,  including  the 
development  of  actual  processing  con- 
ditions that  customers  may  use  and 
providing  technical  personnel  to  as- 
sist customers   in  their  plants. 

Results  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  Marketing  Technical  De- 
partment new  product,  product  varia- 
tion, new  applications  and  new  proc- 
esses work  extend  beyond  the  domes- 
tic scene  and  straight  into  the  produc- 
tion lines  of  Celanese  affiliates  in 
Belgium,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Canada,  Japan,  Korea,  Peru, 
France,   Germany  and   Brazil. 

Celanese  Corporation  traces  its 
origin  to  the  research  of  Drs.  Camille 
and  Henry  Dreyfus.  Their  field  was 
chemistry  and  the  adventure  they  in- 
volved themselves  in  was  the  trans- 
formation of  cellulose  acetate  from  a 
laboratory  curiosity  into  a  variety  of 
useful  products. 

The  Dreyfus  brothers,  through 
their  work  and  study,  amassed  knowl- 
edge that  still  is  regarded  by  the 
scientific  world  as  among  the  more 
important  contributions  to  progress. 

Cellulose  acetate  is  now  found  in  a 
wide  range  of  everyday  products  and, 
although  it  is  the  second  oldest  of  all 
the  man-made  fibers,  new  uses  for  it 
still  are  being  developed. 

Because  of  the  work  of  the  Dreyfus 
brothers,  Celanese  Corporation  was 
born  in  1924  as  a  producer  of  cellulose 
acetate  at  what  is  now  known  as  its 
Amcelle  Plant  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

John  W.  Brooks  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Celanese 
Corporation.  David  Taylor  is  presi- 
dent of  Celanese  Fibers  Company, 
Robert  Dietrich  is  president  of  Fiber 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  Louis  Laun,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  is 
president  of  Celanese  Fibers  Market- 
ing Company. 

On  the  technical  side,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Roberts  is  vice  president  and  techni- 
cal director  of  the  Fibers  Company, 
Dr.  Frank  Howlett  is  vice  president 
and  technical  director  of  Fiber  Indus- 
tries and  Dr.  Richard  Steele  is  vice 
president  and  technical  director  of 
the  Celanese  Fibers  Marketing  Com- 
pany. 
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O-EMSTRAISD 

RESEARCH     CENTER.     INC. 


By  Herbert  N.  Friedlander 

Chemstrand  Research  Center,  Inc. 
was  the  first  organization  to  move 
into  North  Carolina's  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  when  it  opened  its  marble 
and  glass  structure  back  in  1960.  Some 
100  laboratories  occupy  its  180,000 
square  feet,  plus  a  technical  library, 
cafeteria-auditorium,  and  supporting 
offices.  Today  it  is  surrounded  by  other 
industrial  research  and  development 
organizations,  but  the  work  done  in- 
side its  walls  is  as  vital  as  when  it 
first  opened. 

The  Research  Center  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Monsanto  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Fundamental  and  applied 
research  on  polymers  and  fibers  are 
conducted  here,  both  for  Monsanto's 
New  Enterprise  Division  and  the 
Textiles  Division,  the  former  Chem- 
strand Company.  Monsanto  is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  producers  of  syn- 
thetic textiles,  plastics  and  polymers, 
and  much  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Research  Center  bears  on  many  new 
and  existing  products  in  those  lines, 
as  well  as  on  a  number  of  yet  to  be 
revealed  product  lines. 

Since  this  edition  of  the  ESC 
Quarterly  is  dedicated  to  textiles, 
I  will  limit  my  discussion  to  research 
activity  in  that  field  at  the  Research 
Center. 

Man-made  fibers  are  commercially 
produced  by  two  quite  different 
processes  known  respectively  as  melt 
and  solution  spinning.  In  melt  spin- 
ning, as  the  name  implies,  a  solid 
polymer  (or  plastic)  is  heated  until 
it  melts,  and  becomes  fluid  enough  to 
be  pumped  through  a  spinnerette  con- 
taining many  small  holes.  As  the 
molten  material  cools,  it  solidifies  and 
forms  fine  filaments.  Nylon  and  poly- 
ester fibers  are  made  by  this  process. 

In    the    solution    spinning    process, 


a  solid  acrylic  polymer  is  dissolved 
to  form  a  viscous  solution.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  extruded  through  a  spin- 
nerette, in  the  same  way  as  the  molten 
polymer  in  the  melt  spinning  process. 
The  solvent  in  the  spun  filament  is 
removed  by  washing,  or  drying,  to 
yield  solid  filaments,  which  are  then 
stretched  several  times  their  initial 
length.  The  stretching  process  adds 
strength  and  abrasion  resistance  to 
the  Acrilan  acrylic  fiber  produced. 

In  the  Acrylic  Section  at  Chem- 
strand Research  Center,  research  is 
directed  toward  improving  existing 
Acrilan  acrylic  fibers  and  toward  de- 
veloping new  varieties  of  acrylic 
fiber.  These  new  forms  can  be  tailored 
to  specific  uses  by  selecting  the  proper 
different  chemical  building  blocks  that 
go  into  the  polymer  from  which  the 
fibers  are  formed. 

Growing  At  Fastest  Rate 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  basic 
polymer  molecule,  the  fiber's  structure 
and  surface  characteristics  can  be 
modified  further  through  various 
physical  and  chemical  treatments.  The 
section  conducts  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove existing  textile  fibers  and  to 
produce  new  products. 

Among  the  major  types  of  syn- 
thetic fibers,  the  polyester  fiber  busi- 
ness is  growing  at  the  fastest  rate. 
The  major  reason  for  this  growth  is 
that  the  polyester  fiber  imparts  "ease 
of  care"  or  "wash  and  wear"  proper- 
ties to  fabric  blends.  These  fabrics 
are  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Monsanto's  Textiles  Division  pro- 
duces 45  million  pounds  of  this  fiber 
per  year  at  Decatur,  Alabama.  The 
research  which  supports  and  improves 
this  product  is  conducted  in  the  Poly- 
ester Section  at  the  Research  Center. 

As  in  the  case  with  acrylic  fiber 
research,  polyester  research  is  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  existing 
manufacturing  process  and  the  cur- 
rent products,  as  well  as  toward  de- 
veloping new  improved  varieties  of 
fibers  to  expand  into  new  end  uses. 


Located  in  the  Research  Trianqle  Park, 
Chemstrand's  Research  center  tests  polyes- 
ter fibre  as  depicted  in  the  unusual  photo 
below  showing  skin  flakes  and  soil  in  shirt 
material   enlarged   thousands   of   times. 
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Balanced  research  teams  made  up 
of  personnel  with  chemical  and  engi- 
neering backgrounds  provide  varied 
insights  into  problems.  Part  of  the 
team  investigates  ways  for  improving 
the  polymer  production  process  and 
the  polymer  from  which  fiber  is  made. 
Others  study  techniques  for  spinning 
the  fibers  from  polymer  and  then 
evaluate  the  fibers  to  determine  if 
improved  fabrics  can  be  made. 

In  textiles  research,  as  in  other 
forms  of  chemical  research,  synthe- 
sizing new  chemicals  and  fibers,  and 
making  them  into  fabrics  isn't  enough 
to  ensure  success  of  a  research  pro- 
gram. The  properties  of  the  fibers, 
fabrics,  and  various  processes  must 
be  measured  and  evaluated  at  many, 
many  stages  of  the  programs,  in  order 
that  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  can  fully  understand  the 
significance  of  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. 

Entire  Range 

Work  in  this  area  at  Chemstrand 
Research  Center  is  conducted  by  the 
Polymer  and  Chemical  Characteriza- 
tion Section.  Laboratories  in  this 
section  are  equipped  to  isolate,  identi- 
fy and  measure  the  entire  range  of 
materials  present  in  textiles — from 
the  minute  traces  of  impurities  in  raw 
materials  to  fabric  finishes  and  dyes 
applied  in  the  last  stages  of  manu- 
facture. 

Complete  chemical  analyses  are  of- 
ten required — and  performed — on  a 
strand  of  fiber  no  larger  than  a  single 
human  eyelash.  Such  difficult  assign- 
ments require  the  very  latest  in  ana- 
lytical techniques,  instrumentation, 
and  individual  technological  compe- 
tence. Responsibilities  for  conduct- 
ing such  work  is  divided  into  three 
areas:  chemical  analysis,  molecular 
structure  determination,  and  physical 
property  measurement. 

The  chemical  analysis  group  directs 
its     work     toward     determining     the 
actual    chemical    composition    of    the 
material    being    studied.    In    addition 
to  the  standard  techniques  which  all 
chemical  analysts  use,  this  group  ap- 
plies   a   wide   range   of    instrumental 
techniques  known  by  names  almost  as 
complex  as  the  techniques  they  repre- 
sent,  such   as   emission   spectroscopy, 
atomic    absorption    spectroscopy,    gas 
j  chromatography,    ultraviolet    absorp- 
I  tion    spectroscopy,    and    X-ray    fluo- 
>  rescence. 

Neutron    activation    analysis    is    a 
I  recent  addition  to  this  list  as  a  result 
!  of  a  joint  program  between  the   Re- 
j  search    Center    and    North    Carolina 
j  State  University  in  Raleigh.  Samples 
!  are  "activated"  in  the  nuclear  reactor 
at  the  University;   subsequent  detec- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  radioactively 
modified    molecules    in    the    Research 
Center  laboratories  has  permitted  de- 
tection of  elemental  components  at  a 


concentration  of  less  than  one  part  in 
one  billion— 0.000,001%— in  textile  fi- 
bers and  fabrics. 

Determining  the  way  various  chemi- 
cal elements  are  arranged  to  form 
fibers  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
molecular  structure  group.  It  studies 
the  arrangements  of  atoms  in  molecu- 
lar units,  and  "packing"  of  molecular 
units  to  give  crystalline  structures 
and  films,  for  example.  Again,  tech- 
niques such  as  nuclear  magnetic 
resonances,  infrared  and  ultraviolet 
spectroscopy,  X-ray  diffraction  and 
optical  and  electron  microscopy  are 
used  to  obtain  information  on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  ordering  in  tex- 
tile materials. 

New  Insight 

Recent  applications  of  new  develop- 
ments in  microscopy  at  the  Research 
Center,  such  as  the  Scanning  Electron 
Microscope  and  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision, have  provided  new  insight  into 
the  nature  of  this  ordering,  and  have 
greatly  expanded  our  understanding 
of  the  reasons  why  fibers  behave  the 
way  they  do. 

Information  on  fiber  composition 
and  structure  doesn't  reach  its  great- 
est usefulness  if  it  isn't  correlated 
with  how  the  fiber  will  behave  in  a 
fabric  for  a  new  dress  or  in  a  carpet. 
Assessing  the  performance  charac- 
teristics of  fibers  and  fabrics  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  physical  testing 
group.  In  addition  to  standard 
methods  for  determining  tensile  prop- 
erties, new  techniques  such  as  differ- 
ential thermal  analysis,  sonic  modulus 
measurement  and  assessment  of 
abrasion  resistance  permit  accurate 
prediction  of  what  will  happen  to  a 
fiber  if  it  is  illuminated,  heated, 
stretched,  flexed,  twisted,  or  bent. 

A  number  of  the  instruments  in  this 
area  are  tied  directly  into  computer 
facilities  on  the  site  to  permit  rapid 
processing  and  printing  of  data.  Mon- 
santo's  AstroTurf  recreational  sur- 
faces are  examples  of  the  importance 
of  this  work.  Tests  conducted  on  As- 
troTurf at  the  Research  Center  were 
more  destructive  than  the  punishment 
received  from  players'  cleats  in  sev- 
eral hundred  football  games. 

The  needs  of  the  textile  industry 
are  so  broad  that  every  area  in  the 
Chemstrand  Research  Center  must 
be  alert  to  new  developments  in  in- 
strumentation and  techniques.  On  a 
recent  day  a  visitor  to  the  Center 
could  have  found  a  scientist  using 
a  laser  to  help  measure  the  diameter 
of  a  fiber,  another  uncrating  a  new 
instrument  (only  the  fourth  pro- 
duced by  the  manufacturer)  to  in- 
vestigate the  interaction  between 
polymers  and  light  at  minus  100  de- 
grees F,  a  chemist  using  a  radioactive 
compound  to  calibrate  a  new  analyti- 
cal procedure,  and  a  physicist  build- 


ing a  completely  automated  data 
collection  system  for  an  X-ray  dif- 
fractometer. 

All  told,  Chemstrand  Research  Cen- 
ter is  one  of  the  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  pushing  back  the  frontiers, 
and  making  Monsanto's  efforts  in 
textiles  and  other  major  product  areas 
most  effective.  Constantly  changing 
in  nature  as  demands  of  science,  pro- 
duction, and  the  market  place  dictate, 
the  excellence,  characteristic  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  ensures  quality 
work  and  significant  contributions  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  company. 


Buy  Bonds 
where  you  work. 

They  do. 


Why  do  our  servicemen  buy 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds?  Their  rea- 
sons are  the  same  as  yours  and 
mine:  saving  for  the  future, 
supporting  freedom.  And  be- 
cause they're  fighting  for  free- 
dom, too,  maybe  servicemen  see 
the  need  more  clearly  than 
many  of  us.  Buy  Bonds.  In 
more  than  one  way,  it  makes 
you  feel  good. 

NOW — Higher  Rates! 
Savings  Bonds  now  pay  4.25 r/r 
when  held  to  maturity  —  and 
Freedom  Shares  (sold  in  com- 
bination with  E  Bonds)  pay  a 
full  5%.  The  extra  interest  will 
be  added  as  a  bonus  at  maturity. 

US.  Savings  Bonds, 
&^  new  Freedom  Shares 
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LEADING  DENIM  AND  CORDUROY 
MANUFACTURER  LOOKS 
FORWARD  TO  75TH  YEAR 


Cone 


Cone  Mills  Corporation  with  16  of 
its  24  plants  and  its  headquarters  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  world  leader  in 
denims  and  corduroys.  Nevertheless, 
the  tremendous  success  of  these  Cone 
fabrics  in  the  apparel  and  utility 
fields  does  not  overshadow  the  com- 
pany's leadership  in  other  fabrics 
and  products  such  as  towels,  blankets, 
draperies  and  bedspreads.  Cone  is 
also  an  important  producer  of  dyes, 
chemicals  and  polyurethane  foam. 

The  new  growth  in  popularity  of 
corduroy  and  denim  for  casual  and 
sportswear  is  over  and  above  their 
steady  and  continuing  popularity  as 
utility  fabrics.  Varieties  of  these  ma- 
terials are  sold  to  a  broad  range  of 
apparel  markets,  including  manu- 
facturers of  men's  and  boys'  casual 
sportswear,  women's  wear,  children's 
playwear  as  well  as  work  clothes  and 
industrial  uniforms.  Among  other 
Cone  fabrics,  Cone  corduroys  and 
denims  are  sold  to  large  chain  firms 
which  have  garments  made  for  retail 
sale  under  their  own  labels.  These 
fabrics  are  also  sold  over-the-counter 
to  the  home  sewing  trade,  which  is 
rapidly  growing.  Frequently  Cone 
fabrics  are  jointly  promoted  national- 
ly with  popular  dress  patterns. 

Corduroy  is  predicted  to  be  again 
this  year  a  leading  favorite  in  the 
sportswear  field.  Cone's  largest  most 
recent  plant  expansion   and  moderni- 


Mills 


zation  took  place  at  the  Granite  Plant, 
Haw  River,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  company's  production  of  cordu- 
roy is  dyed  and  finished.  When  this 
expansion  was  completed  early  this 
year,     Granite     became     the     largest 


STRETCH   DENIM 

corduroy  finishing  plant  in  the  world. 
This  greatly  improved  operation 
should  be  a  major  factor  in  main- 
taining the  Cone  leadership  in  cordu- 
roys. 

The  ever-popular  Cone  denim  now 


CONE  MILLS  CORDUROY 

comes  not  only  in  the  famous  deep- 
tone©  blue  utility  weave,  but  also  in 
myriads  of  colors  in  plaids,  stripes 
and  solids.  This  fabric  known  as  Play- 
time* is  produced  at  the  Salisbury 
Plant.  Cone's  White  Oak  Plant,  which 
maintains  its  reputation  as  the  world's 
largest  denim  plant,  makes  along  with 
the  deeptone©  blue,  other  weaves  in 
greige  for  dyeing  at  Proximity  Print 
Works.  White  Oak  also  produces 
stretch  denim.  Cone's  Revolution  Di- 
vision makes  colorful  plaid  Playwide*, 
widely  used  for  apparel  and  home 
furnishings. 

Cone  Mills  pioneered  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  fabrics  in  durable 
press  making  them  modern  staples. 

The  company  will  observe  its  75th 
anniversary  in  1970.  From  a  small 
and  modest  beginning,  Cone  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing textile  companies.  A  most 
important  factor  in  this  growth  is  the 
thousands  of  people,  who  over  the 
years  have  applied  their  talents  and 
skills  to  the  making  of  Cone  fabrics. 


CONE  MILLS  DENIM 
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DUPONT  KINSTON  PLANT 

BIG  PRODUCER  OF 

POLYESTER  FIBER 


Inspection  assures  quality  control  that  has  kept  Dacron®  a  leader  in  the  polyester 
market  since  its  first  commercial  production.  One  of  five  products  at  Kinston,  it  is 
used  as  a  blend  or  in  its  pure  form. 


The  Du  Pont  Company's  Kinston 
Plant,  located  about  nine  miles  north 
of  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  started 
in  March,  1953,  as  the  world's  first 
full-scale  commercial  producer  of 
"Dacron"  polyester  fiber.  Celebrating 
15  years  of  successful  operation  this 
year,  the  facility  has  expanded  in 
many  ways  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  growing  market.  Today,  the  plant 
produces  several  times  as  much 
"Dacron"  as  it  did  in  1953,  and  its 
product  line  numbers  in  the  50's  as 
compared  to  only  two  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

Helping  to  produce  "Dacron"  at 
Kinston  are  some  2700  employees, 
including  a  high  concentration  of  en- 
gineers and  chemists  who  are  engaged 
in  one  of  the  Company's  largest  tech- 
nical efforts  outside  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

There  are  five  basic  kinds  of 
"Dacron"  shipped  from  the  Kinston 
Plant:  textile  yarn  (continuous  fila- 
ment yarn  used  chiefly  by  the  apparel 


industry)  ;  industrial  yarn  (continu- 
ous filament,  but  heavier  and  strong- 
er than  standard  yarn  used  for  such 
items  as  conveyor  belts,  fire  hoses, 
and  tires)  ;  tow  (large  numbers  of 
filaments  blended  together  resembling 
an  untwisted  rope)  ;  staple  (tow  that 
has  been  cut  into  short  lengths  simi- 
lar to  natural  fibers  such  as  cotton 
and  wool) ;  and  fiberfill  (a  special 
type  of  staple  particularly  adapted 
for  use  as  filling  material  in  pillows, 
sleeping  bags,  etc.).  These  products 
are  shipped  to  textile  mills  and  other 
customers  across  the  Nation  who  use 
"Dacron"  as  a  blend  with  other  fibers 
or  in  its  pure  form  in  a  multitude 
of  end  uses. 

The  development  of  "Dacron" 
stemmed  from  the  basic  research  of 
Dr.  Wallace  H.  Carothers  and  his 
Du  Pont  colleagues  in  the  1930's. 
Through  research  on  the  preparation 
of  long  chain  giant  molecules,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  nylon 
industry,  these  Du  Pont  chemists  and 


Opened  in  1953,  the  Kinston  DuPont  plant  has  expanded  in  many  areas  to  meet 
the  demand  of  a  growing  market  and  produces  several  times  as  much  Dacron®  as 
it  did  15  years  ago. 


their  contemporaries  in  Great  Britain 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  later  de- 
velopment of  "Dacron."  It  was  not 
until  1946,  however,  that  spinning 
of  the  fiber  was  begun  in  the  Du 
Pont  Experimental  Station  at  the 
appropriately  named  Carothers  Labo- 
ratory. 

Commercial  production  of  "Dacron" 
began  in  1949  with  the  initial  sales 
being  made  from  a  limited  amount  of 
the  fiber  produced  in  a  pilot  plant  at 
Seaford,  Delaware.  The  world's  first 
full-scale  manufacturing  facilities  for 
"Dacron"  at  Kinston  started  produc- 
ing the  promising  new  fiber  in  March, 
1953. 

Of  all  the  excellent  qualities  "Dac- 
ron" possesses,  the  one  for  which 
it  is  most  recognized  is  versatility. 
The  fiber  can  be  used  in  its  pure 
form  or  as  a  blend  with  other  man- 
made  or  natural  fibers.  Garments  of 
100  per  cent  "Dacron"  are  noted  for 
durability  and  their  luxurious,  silk- 
like feel  and  appearance.  Blended 
with  other  fibers,  "Dacron"  contrib- 
utes strength  and  lightness  to  a  broad 
line  of  apparel  ranging  from  sweat- 
ers, coats,  slacks,  and  dress  suits  to 
swim  suits,  and  the  traditional  shirts 
and  blouses  of  "Dacron"  and  cotton. 

Other  markets  for  "Dacron"  poly- 
ester fiber  outside  apparel  include 
tires,  filling  for  furniture  upholstery, 
blankets,  rope,  carpets,  V-belts,  sails, 
and  fishing  nets. 

Du  Pont's  Kinston  Plant  has  ex- 
perienced 15  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation, producing  a  high-quality  prod- 
uct. Backed  by  research,  expert  mar- 
keting and  sales  people,  good  manage- 
ment, and  topnotch  employees,  the 
Kinston  Plant  has  met  an  expanding 
and  highly  competitive  polyester  fiber 
market  with  vigor.  In  growing,  the 
plant  has  increased  wages,  improved 
safety  and  training  programs,  and 
liberalized  employee  benefits. 

As  a  member  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry and  a  supplier  to  the  textile 
industry,  the  Kinston  plant  looks  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  success- 
ful operation  in  North  Carolina. 
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FIELDCREST   MILLS,   INC. 


Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  designers,  manufac- 
turers and  marketers  of  high  quality, 
highly-styled  textiles  for  the  home. 
In  terms  of  manufacturing  facilities 
and  know-how,  top  styling  and  mer- 
chandising, and  modern  management 
techniques  and  personnel  practices, 
the  Company  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  American  textile  industry. 

With  headquarters  in  North  Caro- 
lina's newest  city  of  Eden  (formerly 
Leaksville-Spray-Draper ) ,  Fieldcrest 
employs  11,000  persons  in  21  plants 
in  five  states.  The  Company  produces 
a  broad  range  of  household  textile 
products  consisting  of  regular  blan- 
kets, automatic  blankets,  sheets, 
towels,  bedspreads,  woven  rugs  and 
carpets,  and  tufted  carpeting.  It  also 
styles  and  markets  a  coordinated  line 
of  bath  fashions  including  bath  rugs 
and  shower  curtains,  and  conducts  a 
large  commission  finishing  operation. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  Fieldcrest 
Mills  has  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  its  fine  quality  and  fashion 
leadership.  Fieldcrest  was  the  first 
manufacturer  to  market  a  complete 
line  of  coordinated  fashions  for  bed- 
room and  bath,  and  the  first  to  offer 
related  ensembles  designed  to  har- 
monize in  pattern  and  color  for  "one 
look"  in  both  rooms.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  related  product  selling  and 
the  "one  look"  design  concept  key- 
notes the  merchandising  program. 
Fieldcrest's  "one  looks"  are  actively 
promoted  by  department  stores  across 
the  country.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  in  the  efforts  of 
competing  manufacturers  to  adopt 
similar   directions. 

The  Company's  lines  of  domestic 
products  are  marketed  by  the  Field- 
crest Marketing  Division  with  head- 
quarters and  principal  showrooms  in 
New  York  and  12  field  sales  offices 
located  in  12  other  marketing  centers. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  Fieldcrest  and 
St.  Marys  brand  products  which  are 
sold  primarily  to  leading  department 
stores   in   major   metropolitan   areas. 


Substantial  stocks  of  finished  mer- 
chandise are  carried  at  the  mills  and 
in  five  warehouse  "Service  Centers" 
in  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
Piscataway,  New  Jersey,  and  Elgin, 
Illinois.  In  addition,  the  Division  sells 
a  broad  line  of  domestics  in  quantity 
to  leading  mail  order  and  retail 
chains,  buying  groups  and  jobbers  for 
resale  under  private  labels. 

Fieldcrest's  Karastan  Rug  Mills 
division  has  achieved  world  renown 
as  a  pioneer  in  styling  and  color 
leadership  in  the  rug  and  carpet  in- 
dustry. Karastan's  original  product 
line  of  oriental  design  rugs,  all  woven 
of  rich  imported  worsted  wools,  has 
been  expanded  to  14  styles  to  suit 
any  style  furnishing  from  contem- 
porary to   traditional. 

In  the  past  12  years,  new  styles  in 
area  rugs,  originating  from  the  na- 
tive handcraft  of  many  countries 
around  the  world,  have  contributed 
to  Karastan's  position  as  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  most  favored  power- 
loomed  rugs  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  rugs  are  sold  in  Canada 
and  Europe  as  well. 

Pace  Setter 

Today,  the  most  important  share 
of  Karastan's  production  is  in  fine 
quality  broadloom  carpet.  Here,  too, 
Karastan  has  set  the  pace  in  quality 
and  processing  care.  The  Karastan 
Rug  Mills  division  has  the  largest 
skein-dyeing  facilities  in  the  industry, 
and  has  developed  the  exclusive  and 
efficient  Kara-loc  loom  with  its  great 
design  capabilities. 

Woven  rugs  and  carpeting  manu- 
factured by  Fieldcrest  Mills  are  mar- 
keted through  the  Karastan  Market- 
ing Division  with  the  headquarters 
and  principal  showrooms  in  New  York 
City.  Branch  sales  offices  are  main- 
tained in  Chicago  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  there  is  also  a  branch 
warehouse.  Sales  are  made  to  four 
principal  types  of  outlets:  depart- 
ment stores,  furniture  stores,  carpet 


specialty  stores  and  interior  deco- 
rators. Principal  products  are  Karas- 
tan velvet-type  carpets,  woven  on 
Kara-loc  looms  developed  by  the 
Company,  Oriental  pattern  Axminster 
rugs,  and  selected  designs  woven  on 
Wilton  looms.  Virtually  all  of  Karas- 
tan's sales  are  made  directly  to  re- 
tailers. 

The  Laurelcrest  and  other  tufted 
(Needleloom)  lines  are  marketed 
through  a  separate  sales  organization 
and  are  aimed  principally  at  a  price 
market  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
Karastan  line  and  the  current  average 
for  tufted  carpeting. 

Manufacturing  plants  of  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc.  are  located  at:  Asheville 
(rug  yarns);  Eden  (blankets,  sheets, 
bedspreads,  woven  rugs  and  carpets); 
Forest  City  (sheets);  Greenville  (rug 
yarns);  Laurel  Hill  (tufted  carpet- 
ing); Mount  Holly  (cotton  yarns); 
Salisbury  (commission  finishing); 
Stokesdale  (screen  printing);  Smith- 
field  (automatic  blankets);  Worth- 
ville  (cotton  yarns);  Fieldale,  Va. 
(towels);  Columbus,  Ga.  (towels  and 
ticking) ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (wool 
scouring) ;  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (woven 
rugs  and  carpets). 

Officers  of  the  Company  are:  Har- 
old W.  Whitcomb,  chairman  of  the 
board;  G.  William  Moore,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer;  Frank  W. 
Green,  vice  president-Fieldcrest  Mar- 
keting Division;  Walter  B.  Guinan, 
vice  president-Karastan  Marketing 
Division;  Robert  A.  Harris,  vice  presi- 
dent-manufacturing and  secretary; 
Richmond  R.  Roberts,  vice  president- 
finance  and  treasurer;  and  William 
B.  Lucas,  assistant  secretary  and 
counsel. 

General  administrative  and  staff 
functions  other  than  marketing  are 
centered  in  Eden.  Manufacturing 
operations  are  conducted  under  the 
management  of  executives  reporting 
to  the  vice  president-manufacturing. 
Various  centralized  staff  units  provide 
purchasing,  data  processing,  account- 
ing,   budgeting,    personnel,    industrial 
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relations,  legal,  research,  quality  con- 
trol, plant  engineering  and  industrial 
engineering  services. 

Bought  Marshall  Field  Plants 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  was  organized 
in  1953  to  acquire  the  textile  manu- 
facturing business  and  properties 
which  had  been  owned  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  for  more  than  40 
years.  These  mills  plus  many  more 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  had  originally  been  operated 
as  an  adjunct  to  Field's  wholesale  di- 
vision and  almost  all  of  the  goods 
distributed  through  that  outlet. 

When  the  wholesale  operation  was 
discontinued  in  1935,  many  of  the 
mills — particularly  the  foreign  opera- 
tions and  the  mills  making  unrelated 
products — were  sold.  The  remaining 
mills,  which  were  located  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  became  the 
manufacturing  division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company.  Sales  departments 
were  organized  to  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts nationally  to  retail  stores,  whole- 
sale and  chain  organizations.  January 
1,  1947,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  to  clearly  identify 
the  Fieldcrest  brand  name,  already 
nationally     advertised.     In     October, 


Fieldcrest's  facilities  are  extensive  in  Eden. 
In  the  top  photo  is  the  Company's  Kara- 
stan  Service  Center;  its  bedspread  and 
sheet  finishing  plant  (center),  and  general 
offices. 


1953,  Marshall  Field  &  Company  sold 
the  mills  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
its  retail  operations. 

The  record  under  the  new  owner- 
ship of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  has  been 
marked  by  significant  growth  and  im- 
provement, including  acquisitions, 
modernization,  expansion  and  new 
construction.  Indicative  of  the  spec- 
tacular growth  is  the  fact  that  sales 
have  been  increased  from  $39  million 
in  1953  to  $175,270,000  in  1967  as  a 
result  of  strong  styling,  marketing 
and  manufacturing  improvements. 

Since  purchasing  the  Marshall 
Field  properties  in  1953,  Fieldcrest 
Mills  has  acquired  11  additional  mills 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  acquisition  was  the  St.  Marys 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
St.  Marys,  Ohio,  bought  in  1957.  The 
St.  Marys  mill  subsequently  was  con- 
solidated with  the  blanket  griege  mill 
and  finishing  mill  at  Eden,  resulting 
in  the  addition  of  approximately  200 
jobs  in  those  plants. 

In  1958,  Fieldcrest  acquired  the 
Nye-Wait  Company  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
making  high-quality  Wilton  broad- 
loom  carpets,  an  operation  comple- 
menting that  of  the  Karastan  Rug 
Mill.  In  June,  1960,  Fieldcrest's  Auto- 
matic Blanket  Plant,  a  modern,  new 
facility  at  Smithfield,  began  opera- 
tions; and  in  August,  1960,  the  Com- 
pany purchased  the  Greenville  Mills 
at  Greenville,  which  became  the 
Karastan  Spinning  Division. 

Acquisitions  in  1963  were  the  Kim- 
berly  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Mount 
Holly,  which  became  the  Mount  Holly 
Spinning  Mill;  and  the  Muscogee 
Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  now  the  Muscogee  Mill,  a  unit 
of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  The  Muscogee 
Mill  is  one  of  the  largest  towel  mills 
in  the  world. 

In  a  major  acquisition  effective 
June  27,  1964,  Fieldcrest  purchased 
the  plants  and  inventories  of  the 
North  Carolina  Finishing  Company 
at  Salisbury;  the  Alexander  Sheeting 
Mill,  Forest  City;  and  the  Leward 
Sheeting  Mill,  Worthville. 

Fieldcrest,  in  October,  1964,  pur- 
chased John  P.  Maguire  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  a  factoring  firm  of- 
fering such  services  as  accounts  re- 
ceivable financing,  non-notification  fi- 
nancing, floor  plan  financing,  and  the 
financing  of  the  sale,  purchase  or 
leasing  of  production  equipment.  The 
Maguire  Company  is  operated  as  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary. 

Expansion 

January  1,  1967,  Fieldcrest  Mills, 
Inc.  purchased  the  operating  assets 
of  Morgan  Carpet  Mills,  marking  the 
entry  of  the  Company  into  the  tufted 
carpeting  business.  This  new  plant, 
modern  in  every  way,  was  established 
at    Laurel    Hill    in    1965.    It    is    now 


Laurelcrest  Carpets,  a  division  of 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  Also  early  in 
1967,  Fieldcrest  acquired  the  Win- 
chester Spinning  Corporation,  a  wool- 
en Spinning  plant  at  Asheville,  and 
converted  the  equipment  to  the  spin- 
ning of  carpet  yarns. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which 
were  acquired  outright,  the  Company 
purchased  half  the  stock  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Wool  Scouring  Co., 
Philadelphia,  in  1961,  and  half  the 
stock  of  Foremost  Screen  Print,  Inc., 
Garfield,  N.  J.,  in  1962.  Both  of  these 
firms  are  now  wholly  owned  by  Field- 
crest. 

The  Philadelphia  plant  scours  all 
raw  wool  for  the  Karastan  Spinning 
Division  and  the  Winchester  Spinning 
Corporation  and  also  does  commission 
scouring.  Foremost  Screen  Print,  Inc., 
for  many  years  was  a  large  supplier 
of  screen  printing  to  Fieldcrest's 
domestic  mills.  Foremost  recently 
completed  moving  all  of  its  operations 
from  Garfield,  N.  J.,  to  a  new  and 
modern  plant  at  Stokesdale. 

In  July,  1963,  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc., 
formed  a  jointly-owned  company  with 
John  Crossley-Carpet  Trades  Hold- 
ings, Limited,  of  England,  to  build 
and  operate  a  new  plant  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  making  high-quality 
rugs  and   carpets. 

Other  significant  developments 
have  been  the  construction  of  a  new 
general  offices  building  at  Eden,  con- 
struction of  Fieldcrest  Stores  at  Eden 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  display  and 
sell  all  lines  of  domestic  products 
made  by  the  Company,  and  numerous 
plant  improvements. 

A  major  part  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditures in  recent  years  has  been 
for  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Karastan  Rug  Mill,  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  sheet  production  facili- 
ties, and  construction  of  a  new  bed- 
spread finishing  and  warehousing 
plant. 

In  the  14  years  since  its  founding, 
the  Company's  expenditures  for  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  facili- 
ties have  totaled  $82,300,000.  Ex- 
penditures in  1968  are  expected  to 
reach  $8,000,000  of  which  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  will  be  spent  for 
additional   towel  facilities. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  importance 
of  Fieldcrest  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  Company  is  listed  in  Fortune 
Magazine's  annual  directory  of  the 
500  largest  U.  S.  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  has  moved  up  from  486th  to 
383rd  based  on  1966  sales. 

Fieldcrest  remained  a  closed  cor- 
poration until  1962,  when  its  stock 
was  first  sold  to  the  public.  The 
Company  was  admitted  to  trading  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  De- 
cember, 1965,  and  currently  has  over 
3,600  shareowners  living  in  virtually 
every  section  of  the  country. 
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FIRESTONE  PRODUCTION  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVELY  SYNTHETICS 


The  story  of  Firestone's  textile 
operation  in  North  Carolina  is  a  rec- 
ord of  unbroken  progress.  The  late 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  founder  of  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
acquired  the  Gastonia  plant  for  his 
company  in  early  1935. 

Since  then,  it  has  grown  to  be  the 
world's  largest  single  producer  of  tire 
cord  fabric  exclusively,  and  one  of 
the  world's  largest  textile  operations 
under  one  roof. 

The  main  plant  with  its  six  floors 
was  built  around  1900  as  a  cotton 
mill.  Firestone  purchased  it,  along 
with  the  mill  village  of  employees' 
homes,  and  began  operating  the  plant 
as  "Firestone  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,"  on 
April  1,  1935. 

The  plant  first  produced  only  cotton 
tire  fabric.  In  the  ensuing  years,  many 
dramatic  changes  have  been  wrought 
— all  of  them  adding  up  to  progress. 

Between  June  of  1935,  when  rear- 
rangement of  machinery  was  com- 
pleted to  improve  product  flow,  and 
November  the  same  year,  total  pro- 
duction was  3,159,368  pounds. 

Today,  production  is  approximately 
2,000,000  pounds  in  a  typical  week's 
operation. 

In  1938  production  of  rayon  fabric 
was  started  experimentally  and  by 
1941  rayon  was  being  built  into  tires 
on  a  large  scale. 

World  War  II  and  the  resulting 
critical  shortage  of  rubber  brought  a 
cut  in  tire-fabric  production.  The 
plant  began  turning  out  various 
yarns,  and  during  1942  alone  sold 
more  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  duck 
material  for  armed-forces  uses. 

For  its  achievement  in  "production 
for  defense"  the  firm  received  several 
Army-Navy    "E"    Awards,    the    first 


in  1944  in  a  historic  ceremony  at  the 
plant. 

The  firm's  name  was  changed  to 
"Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.,"  in  1944, 
with  the  corporate  name  being  dis- 
continued in  1950.  At  that  time  the 
Gastonia  operation  joined  the  textiles 
division  of  the  parent  Firestone  com- 
pany. 

Since  1935,  production  has  moved 
from  all-cotton  to  synthetics  predom- 
inantly; from  some  tire  fabrics  and 
a  sizeable  volume  of  general  sales 
materials  to  tire  fabrics  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

Currently,  close  to  95  per  cent  pro- 
duction is  in  manmade  fibers;  the  re- 
mainder in  cotton. 

In  the  switch  to  the  ever-widening 
kingdom  of  synthetics — chiefly  rayon 
and  nylon  at  present — -production  is 
also  in  other  man-made  materials 
such  as  polyesters,  olefins  and  glass 
fiber. 

Program  Improvement 

Since  World  War  II  a  steady  pro- 
gram of  improvement,  enlargement 
and  installation  of  new  equipment  has 
made  Firestone  in  Gastonia  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  modern  tex- 
tile operations  in  the  country. 

Changes  have  taken  the  form  of 
rearranged  layout  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  updated  and  new  equip- 
ment, enlarged  and  improved  physical 
facilities.  With  all  this  have  come 
advanced  manufacturing  methods  and 
increased  efficiency  in  all  areas  of 
the  business. 

A  "zero  defects"  program,  begun 
more  than  a  year  ago,  supplements 
the  plant's  quality  control  operations. 

Outstanding  major  expansions  in 
recent    years    have    been     additional 


warehousing  facilities,  parking  lots 
and  loading  docks,  and  two  units  for 
treating  synthetic  fabrics.  The  first 
of  these  "tensioning  and  gum-dip" 
units  began  operating  in  1955,  be- 
coming the  world's  first  factory  of 
its  kind. 

The  newest  treating  unit  went  into 
operation  in  early  1968,  on  the  site 
of  the  firm's  old  water  reservoir. 

Also  among  major  improvements 
in  recent  years  are  the  complete 
fluorescent  lighting  system  through- 
out the  whole  plant  operation,  air 
conditioning  in  offices  and  elsewhere, 
and  controlled  conditioning  in  several 
production   areas. 

Throughout  the  years,  Firestone 
has  grown  with  Gastonia,,  and  its 
people  have  made  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  community  life  in  Gaston 
County  and  in  neighboring  counties 
in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

As  example,  for  many  years  the 
Firestone  employee  contribution  to 
the  local  United  Appeal  has  led  the 
funds  campaigns  with  the  largest 
single  pledge.  In  the  most  recent  UA 
campaign,  Firestone  people  gave  a 
record  $31,537.57. 

As  another  example,  the  company 
and  its  people  figured  prominently 
in  establishment  of  the  Gaston  County 
YMCA.  Also,  the  firm  has  made  his- 
tory in  the  purchase  of  U.  S.  War 
Bonds  in  the  past  and  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  in  more  recent  years. 

Firestone  received  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Award  for  bonds  sales  in  the 
early  1950's,  and  since  that  time  the 
plant  for  several  months  had  100 
per  cent  employment  purchasing  of 
bonds   through   payroll   savings. 

Throughout  the  years,  Firestone 
has  established  an  outstanding  record  J 
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This  Firestone  plant  for  treating  synthetic  fabrics  in  Gastonia  opened  in  early  1968.  An  earlier  treating  unit  at  Gastonia  was  the  world's  first 
factory  of  its  kind.  In  the  right  photo  is  Firestone's  main  unit  of  its  Synthetic  Fibers  and  Textile  Company.  It's  the  world's  largest  single  producer 
of  tire  cord   fabric. 


in  industrial  safety.  Historic  is  an 
award  plaque  received  in  1941,  de- 
noting the  world  record  for  employee 
safety  in  textiles  to  that  time — 
9,217,145  manhours  of  work  free  of 
lost-time   injuries. 

Since  that  award,  the  plant  has 
received  several  citations  from  the 
National  Safety  Council,  including 
the  Award  of  Honor.  For  the  past  21 
years  Firestone  has  received  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Labor  industrial 
safety  award.  It  is  the  only  textile 
firm  in  North  Carolina  to  have  re- 
ceived the  award  21  consecutive  years. 

Among  other  historic  points  of 
Firestone  history  in  Gastonia:  acqui- 
sition of  Camp  Firestone  in  Burke 
County  in  the  1930's,  which  is  still 
operated  for  employees;  the  plant's 
20th  anniversary  in  1955,  marked  by 
a  week-long  program  and  open  house; 
and  the  company's  decision  to  sell  its 
village  homes.  This  program,  begun 
in  the  early  1940s,  made  Firestone  a 
pioneer  in  the  textile  industry,  selling 
village  homes  to  employees. 

Still  another  highlight  came  in 
May  of  1967,  when  the  Gastonia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  honored  the 
plant  and  the  textiles  division  presi- 
dent. President  Harold  Mercer  was 
lonored  "for  distinguished  contribu- 
;ion  to  business  and  industry  and  to 
lis  community." 

Earl  B.  Hathaway,  president  of 
The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, received  the  C.  of  C.  award 
plaque  on  behalf  of  Firestone  in  Gas- 
tonia. The  plaque  proclaimed  Fire- 
stone "an  exceptional  corporate  citi- 
zen and  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
sconomy  of  Gastonia." 

The  Gastonia  plant  was  the  com- 
pany's first  textile  venture  in  the 
South.  In  later  years,  the  company 
has  added  textile  operations  at  Ben- 
nettsville,  S.  C;  Bowling  Green,  Ky.; 
and  a  nylon  fiber  plant  in  Hopewell, 
Va.  It  also  has  tire  plants  and  diver- 
sified-products operations  in  southern 
states. 

The  Gastonia  plant  has  long  been 
a  pacesetter  in  the  company's  textile 
production. 

In  early  1966,  the  Firestone  Tex- 
tiles Company  headquarters  were 
moved  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Gas- 
tonia. At  that  time,  Harold  Mercer, 
who  had  been  plant  general  manager 
since  1938,  was  advanced  to  president 
of  the  division.  John  V.  Darwin  be- 
came plant  manager. 

Division  Changes 

When  Mr.  Mercer  retired  early  this 
year,  the  company  appointed  Robert 
W.  Rice  president  of  the  division  and 
re-designated  it  "Firestone  Synthetic 
Fibers  and  Textiles  Company."  The 
division  now  has  headquarters  at  the 
company's  synthetic  fibers  operation 
in  Hopewell,  Va. 

In     recent     months     the     Gastonia 
(See  FIRESTONE,  page  70) 


Near  End  Of  Transition,  Spring  Mills 
Begins  80th  Year  In  Strong  Position 

Reprinted  From  Spring  Mills,  Inc.,  1967  Annual  Report 
Statement  by  President  H.  W.  Close 


We  had  a  bad  year  in  1967. 

Our  sales  were  $243,066,586,  down 
slightly  from  $248,932,817  in  1966. 
Our  income  was  $6,800,878,  down 
sharply  from  $17,966,865  in   1966. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  "What  hap- 
pened?" There  is  no  one  simple  an- 
swer. Here  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  affected  our  results: 

(1)  The  textile  industry's  woven 
apparel  fabrics  market  slumped  badly 
early  in  1967.  Customers  stopped  buy- 
ing and  lived  on  their  inventories,  or 
on  imported  goods.  Prices  plummeted. 
Over-supply  compounded  the  problem. 
The  market  began  to  correct  itself 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and 
prices  began  to  climb,  but  the  upward 
turn  came  too  late  to  have  an  impact 
upon  1967  results.  I  expect  apparel 
fabrics  sales  and  prices  to  be  stronger 
in  1968. 

(2)  Most  of  our  grey  mills  did  not 
manufacture  cloth  as  efficiently  dur- 
ing 1967  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
Many  of  our  plants  failed  to  reach 
normal  levels  of  production.  The 
downturn  was  due  mainly  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  our  large-scale 
modernization  and  expansion  pro- 
gram. Since  the  start  of  1961,  we  have 
spent,  committed,  or  planned  more 
than  $212  million  for  new  plants, 
modernization,  expansion,  and  acqui- 
sitions. The  frequent  disruption  of 
normal  work  patterns  resulting  from 
this  growth  program  taxed  our  abili- 
ties and  reduced  our  efficiency  for  the 
time  being.  Now  we  are  gradually 
working  our  way  back  to  the  high  level 
of  efficiency  for  which  we  are  known. 
I  expect  our  manufacturing  perform- 
ance to  improve  considerably  during 
1968. 


(3)  As  a  consequence  of  our  ex- 
pansions, our  normally  low  rate  of 
employee  turnover  increased  during 
1967,  especially  among  younger  em- 
ployees. This  resulted  in  a  higher 
proportion  of  trainees  in  our  work 
force.  I  expect  this  situation  to  be  cor- 
rected as  our  plants  return  to  their 
usual  operating  levels. 

(4)  Because  of  increasingly  com- 
plex technical  problems,  our  Grace 
Finishing  Plant  produced  less  than  its 
normal  output  of  finished  cloth  during 

1967.  As  a  result  part  of  our  produc- 
tion could  not  be  finished  and  had  to 
be  sold  as  grey  cloth,  which  brings 
lower  prices.  We  have  installed  ad- 
ditional equipment  at  Grace  which 
should  enable  the  plant  to  process 
more  cloth  during  1968.  We  will  be 
aided,  too,  by  technical  developments 
in  processing. 

(5)  The  shift  from  all-cotton  ap- 
parel fabrics  to  polyester-cotton 
blends  has  been  dramatic  in  the  last 
three  years.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  convert  our  apparel  fabrics  plants 
to  blends  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  market  demands.  With  additional 
conversions    during    1967    and    early 

1968,  we  now  have  the  equivalent  of 
five  of  our  eight  apparel  fabrics 
plants  turning  out  blends.  The  com- 
pany will  continue  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  using  more  manmade  fiber. 

We  must  complete  the  major  proj- 
ects still  underway  and  firmly  estab- 
lish those  we  have  just  completed 
before  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  difficult  tran- 
sitional period  through  which  we  are 
passing. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  this 
transition,  however,  and  I  am  quite 
optimistic   about   the   future.   Despite 
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the  disappointment  of  1967,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  have  been  taking  the 
steps  that  will  place  us  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  competitive  position 
for  the  long  run. 

Since  1961,  we  have  built  seven  new 
plants,  a  21-story  sales  headquarters, 
and  a  Customer  Service  Center,  and 
we  have  acquired  the  Morgan-Jones 
manufacturing  and  sales  organiza- 
tions and  a  carpet  tufting  operation. 
In  that  same  span  of  time  we  have 
carried  out  the  large-scale  moderniza- 
tion or  conversion  of  seven  plants,  and 
less  extensive  modernizations  in  three 
other  plants.  We  now  have  19  plants 
and  more  than  18,000  employees.  We 
need  time  to  adjust  to  our  new  growth 
— time  to  let  our  gears  mesh  fully. 
When  this  occurs,  we  shall  begin  to 
see  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  1967 
indicate  the  pace  at  which  we  have 
been  moving: 

•  It  was  our  first  full  year  as  a 
public  company,  with  our  stock  listed 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Our  stock  climbed  from  $17.25  a  share 
on  the  last  day  of  trading  in  1966  to 
$23  a  share  on  the  last  day  of  trading 
in  1967. 

•  Plants  for  a  merger  with  Collins 
&  Aikman  Corporation  were  consid- 
ered in  detail  and  then  abandoned,  by 
mutual  agreement,  because  of  oper- 
ational problems. 

•  We  entered  the  bath  towel  field, 
introducing  our  towels  with  a  full- 
scale  Broadway  show.  The  weaving 
and  yarn  dyeing  capacity  of  our  new 
towel  plant  now  is  being  doubled. 

•  We  built  the  Springs  Customer 
Service  Center,  which  will  house  all 
of  our  computer  operations,  and  fi- 
nancial offices.  The  building  was 
placed  in  service  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968. 

•  We  neared  the  end  of  a  21-month 
renovation  and  expansion  of  our 
Aileen  Plant  ,which  produces  fabric 
for  bedspread  and  blankets,  placed 
our  new  tufted  carpet  plant  in  full 
operation,  modernized  Grace  Finish- 
ing Plant,  converted  most  of  Eureka 
Plant  to  blends,  and  began  to  con- 
version of  Elliott  Plant  to  blends. 

•  We  began  construction  of  the 
Katherine  Plant,  near  Chester,  S.  C, 
for  the  production  of  polyester-cotton 
sheeting.  The  huge  plant  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1968. 

•  We  raised  wages  for  our  em- 
ployees and  added  three  new  holidays. 
During  the  year  the  value  of  our  em- 
ployee-owned profit-sharing  trusts 
climbed  from  $38,782,428  to  $45,290,- 
318. 

•  Of  considerable  long  range  signi- 
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ficance,  we  reached  agreement  with 
the  Board  of  County  Directors  of 
Chester  County  for  issuance  by  the 
county  of  $35  million  in  industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  construction 
of  our  new  Katherine  Plant.  Even 
though  the  approach  is  indirect,  it 
represents  the  first  long-term  debt 
financing  undertaken  by  Springs  in 
the  company's  long  history.  This  move 
clearly  confirms  the  willingness  of  our 
company  to  use  leverage  to  generate 
future  growth. 

I  am  unhappy  with  our  sales  and 
earnings  for  1967,  but  I  am  proud 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  over 
the  years.  As  we  begin  our  80th  year, 
I  am  confident  that  our  position  is 
strong.  We  still  have  a  period  of  ad- 
justment ahead  of  us,  but  the  muscles 
are  there.  We  have  built  them  through 
our  long-standing  program  of  modern- 
ization and  diversification.  We  have 
the  ability  to  produce  efficiently,  to 
adapt  to  changing  markets,  and  to 
merchandise  successfully  against  the 
best  in  the  business. 


NEW  PATRICIA  PLANT 
TO   REACH   PEAK  IN   '68 

For  the  Consumer  Products  Di- 
vision of  Spring  Mills,  1967  was  the 
year  of  the  bath  towel  and  polyester- 
cotton  sheet. 

Demand  for  both  was  strong  and  we 
expect  customer  interest  to  continue. 
Anticipating  that,  we'll  have  more 
Springmaid  bath  towels  and  polyester- 
cotton  sheets  in  1968 — and  still  more 
in  1969. 

Our  new  Patricia  Plant  for  bath 
towels  began  production  early  in  1967, 
putting  us  into  a  new  product  area. 
Nine  months  later,  we  were  busy 
doubling  the  plant's  weaving  and  yarn 
dyeing  capacity.  The  job  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  second  quarter  of  1968. 

The  new  towel  plant  is  showing 
steady  improvement,  following  a  good 
start.  The  plant  should  reach  peak 
efficiency  during  1968. 

Our  entry  into  the  bath  towel  field 
was  spearheaded  by  one  of  the  most 
unusual  promotions  in  the  history  of 
the  textile  industry.  The  towel  line 
was  introduced  March  28,  1967  with  a 
full-scale  Broadway  ballet  for  fashion 
and  home  furnishings  editors,  news 
media,  and  buyers.  The  show  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  as  did  the 
striking  towel  designs  of  Italian 
couturier  Emilio  Pucci,  who  used  the 
bright  pure  colors  of  Springs'  own 
Bob  Tosa. 


Overnight,  Springs  became  a 
fashion  leader  in  the  bath  towel  field. 
One  of  Pucci's  Springmaid  towel  de- 
signs, named  'Delia,"  won  a  first  prize 
in  international  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of 
Interior  Designers. 

Springmaid's  fashion  offerings  in 
towels  for  1968  include  a  broad  range 
of  solid  colors,  jacquard  weaves,  and 
screen  prints.  One-third  of  the  towels 
have  luxurious  velvet-like  sheared 
surfaces.  Eight  towels  in  the  line  are 
color-coordinated  with  Springmaid 
sheets. 

Springmaid's  Wondercale  sheets 
displayed  promising  growth  potential 
during  1967.  Wondercale  is  a  50-50 
blend  of  polyester  and  cotton.  A  per- 
manent press  finish  is  added  so  the 
sheet  doesn't  need  to  be  ironed.  Intro- 
duced during  1966,  Wondercale  caught 
on  quickly  with  housewives.  Sales 
tripled  during  1967  and  would  have 
grown  more  had  additional  production 
been  available. 


SPRING  EMPLOYMENT  IS 

18,000,  NUMBERING  MANY 

LONG  TIME  WORKERS 

There  are  more  than  18,000  people 
in  the  Springs  textile  organization. 
They  make  the  company  tick. 

Spring  employees  have  a  reputation 
for  loyalty  and  efficiency.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  abilities  during 
our  long  period  of  expansion. 

In  that  time,  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  construction  of  seven  new 
plants,  a  cotton  warehouse  complex, 
a  sales  headquarters,  and  a  customer 
service  center.  They  also  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  modernization  or  re- 
vision of  10  existing  plants.  They 
have  staffed  the  new  plants,  and  they 
have  trained  the  thousands  of  new 
employees  who  have  joined  us  as  we 
grew. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  skilled, 
dependable,  employees  on  whom  we 
can  rely.  More  than  58  per  cent  have 
been  with  the  company  continuously 
for  five  years  or  longer.  Thirty-two 
per  cent  have  at  least  15  years  of  con- 
tinuous service.  Eight  per  cent  have 
been  a  part  of  the  company  continu- 
ously for  25  years  or  longer. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record  of 
service.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  sta- 
bility and  dependability  of  Springs 
employees. 


HANES    CORPORATION 


By  James  B.  Ellis 

Hanes  Corporation,  headquartered 
in  Winston-Salem,  manufactures  and 
markets  apparel  for  the  entire  family. 
It  has  done  so  for  so  long,  and  so 
well,  that  "Hanes"  has  become  a 
household  word  for  American  con- 
sumers. People  know  that  products 
bearing  the  Hanes  label  are  worth  the 
money. 

That  kind  of  reputation  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  age.  It  is  also  a  result 
of  life-long  concern  for  hard  work 
and    integrity. 

There's  a  corresponding  reputation 
that  comes  from  aggressive  concern 
for  progress.  It  is  the  response  from 
the  financial  and  industrial  communi- 
ties to  companies  leading  the  forward 
movement  of  their  industries. 

Hanes  has  that  reputation,  too.  In 
the  business  world,  as  in  the  con- 
sumer's world,  "Hanes"  is  a  name 
that  stands  for  innovative  leadership, 
as  well  as  for  quality  and  value. 

In  combination,  the  two  reputations 
represent  a  new  approach  to  an  old 
art  by  Hanes. 

The  new  approach  is  three  years 
old,  dating  from  February  26,  1965, 
when  Hanes  Corporation  was  formed 
by  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 
Company  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills 
Company.  The  merger  drew  together 
the  strengths  of  two  well-established 
companies,  each  doing  about  $50-mil- 
lion  in  sales  annually,  into  a  single 
corporation  with  broad  interests  in 
the  nation's  apparel  markets. 

In  1967,  the  third  year  of  oper- 
ations since  the  merger,  Hanes  had 
record  sales  of  $130.5  million.  As  an 
operating  organization  with  hosiery 
and  knitwear  divisions,  the  corpor- 
ation  is   one   of  the   nation's   largest 


Cloth  cutting  in  the  Avery  plant,  Avery  County.  Hones  Knitting  Company  and 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  merged  in  1965  and  by  its  third  year  of  merger  the  corpo- 
ration had  record  sales  of  $130.5  million.  It  was  probably  the  only  major  merger 
in  the  U.  S.  of  two  companies  bearing  the  same  name. 
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This  operation  is  "beaming."  It's  accomplished  at  the  Hanes  Davie  plant  in  Farmington,  a 
knitware  division  plant.  The  Corporation  has  12  plants  in  the  United  States — in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Georgia  and  New  Mexico — and  one  in  Canada.  The  company's  beginning  dates 
back  to  1901. 


manufacturers  of  ladies'  hosiery  and 
a  major  producer  of  men's  and  boys' 
underwear,  branded  sportswear,  sleep- 
wear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

The  merger  has  permitted  Hanes, 
in  the  organization  of  its  corporate 
structure,  to  draw  from  two  young, 
bright  management  and  marketing 
teams,  as  well  as  new  management 
personnel  with  broad  experience  in 
other  consumer-oriented  areas. 

Company  Officials 

The  "new"  Hanes  Corporation  is 
headed  by  William  B.  Cash,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  since 
October  3,  1967.  A  native  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  a  1937  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Mr.  Cash  spent  26 
years  with  General  Mills,  starting  as 
a  management  trainee  and  becoming 
Vice  President,  Marketing.  He  joined 
United  Biscuit  Company  (now  Keeb- 
ler  Company)  in  Chicago  in  1963  and 
was  Executive  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer  when  he  re- 
signed to  join  Hanes. 

Board  Chairman  Gordon  Hanes, 
active  in  the  business  since  his  gradu- 
ation from  Yale  University  and  a 
former  president  of  Hanes  Hosiery 
Mills  Company,  is  devoting  a  major 
portion  of  his  time  to  all  phases  of  re- 
search affecting  Hanes  operations.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  assistant  knit- 
ter and  spent  two  years  working  at 
almost  every  job  in  hosiery  manu- 
facturing. After  that  initial  period, 
he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  manu- 
facturing and  sales  management,  be- 
coming President  of  the  hosiery  com- 
pany in   1958. 

Robert  E.  Warhover,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Finance,  came  to  Hanes  on  Janu- 


ary 1,  1968,  after  18  years  with  Keeb- 
ler  Company,  where  he  was  financial 
vice  president,  treasurer,  and  a  di- 
rector. Prior  to  joining  Keebler,  he 
was  senior  accountant  with  Haskins 
and  Sells  in  Chicago  for  three  years. 
Mr.  Warhover  is  a  native  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and  a  1942  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

William  H.  Entwistle,  Jr.,  joined 
the  Hanes  organization  in  1965  when 
the  company  acquired  Sandhurst 
Mills,  of  which  he  was  president.  He 
joined  the  corporate  staff  in  1966  as 
Vice  President,  Industrial  Relations. 
He  is  a  1949  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Textiles  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Treasurer  Clifford  W.  Perry  joined 
the  hosiery  company  as  an  accountant 
in  1937  after  graduation  from  Duke 
University  and  a  year  at  Babson  In- 
stitute. At  the  hosiery  company  he 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
was  Senior  Vice  President  at  the  time 
of  merger. 

Leadership  at  the  division  level  is 
provided  by  President  Richard  B. 
Port  of  the  Knitwear  Division  and 
President  Robert  E.  Elberson  of  the 
Hosiery  Division. 

Mr.  Port  joined  the  knitting  company 
as  an  office  boy  during  summer  va- 
cation in  1941  and  became  a  full-time 
salesman  in  1947  after  graduation 
from  Davidson  College.  He  was  named 
President  of  the  Knitwear  Division 
in  1966  after  having  been  advertising 
manager,  sales  manager  in  the  men's 
and  boys'  division,  and  Vice  President 
for    Sales    Distribution. 

Mr.  Elberson,  who  was  named 
Hosiery  Division  President  on  March 
7,  1968,  joined  the  hosiery  company  in 
1954  as  a  management  trainee.  With- 


in the  hosiery  division  he  has  been 
office  manager,  secretary  and  vice 
president  for  manufacturing,  and  was 
Corporate  Vice  President,  Planning, 
when  he  became  Hosiery  Division 
President.  Mr.  Elberson  received  his 
B.  S.  Degree  in  engineering  from 
Princeton  University  and  his  M.  B.  A. 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  outlook  for  further  corporate 
development  is  explained  by  Mr.  Cash, 
who  says,  "We  intend  to  broaden  our 
markets  through  expansion,  merger, 
and  development  of  new  products.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  we  will  need 
more  management  personnel.  Where- 
ever  possible,  these  people  will  come 
from  inside  the  company.  However, 
there  will  be  times  when  we  will  have 
to  go  outside  to  find  a  man  with 
specialized  experience  for  our  growth 
program." 

Hanes  presently  operates  12  plants 
in  the  United  States — in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Georgia  and  New  Mexi- 
co— and  one  in  Canada.  In  addition, 
a  central  distribution  warehouse  for 
the  Knitwear  Division  is  nearing  com- 
pletion in  Davie  County,  N.  C.  The 
company  has  12,000  employees,  the 
majority  of  them  in  North  Carolina. 

Knitwear  Division  plants  are  in 
Winston-Salem,  Farmington,  New- 
land,  Sparta,  and  Jefferson,  all  in 
North  Carolina;  Galax,  Va.,  and  Grif- 
fin, Ga. 

67  Years  Ago 

Hanes  Corporation's  roots  date  to 
1901  when  P.  H.  Hanes  and  his  two 
sons,  Will  and  P.  Huber,  organized 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company  to 
manufacture  men's  long  heavyweight, 
two-piece  underwear.  At  about  the 
same  time,  P.  H.  Hanes'  brother,  John 
Wesley  Hanes,  launched  Shamrock 
Mills  Company  to  make  men's  socks. 

The  knitwear  company,  over  the 
years,  responded  to  changing  market 
conditions,  turning  first  to  lightweight 
underwear.  Subsequently,  it  broadened 
its  product  lines  to  include  knitted 
sports  shirts,  men's  socks,  sleepwear, 
babywear,  athletic  goods  and  other 
apparel. 

Shamrock  Mills  Company  was  re- 
named Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company 
in  1914  and  converted  to  production  of 
women's  hosiery  in  1918.  The  company 
was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  ways 
of  using  nylon  in  women's  hosiery. 

The  two  companies  prospered  in- 
dependently, although  they  were  gen- 
erally identified  in  consumers'  minds 
as  a  single  organization.  Chairman 
Gordon  Hanes,  a  grandson  of  John 
Wesley  Hanes,  points  out,  "The  family 
always  dreamed  of  a  merger." 

The  dream  became  a  reality  in  1965 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
merger  in  American  business  history 
of  two  major,  independent  companies 
bearing  the  same  family  name. 
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IN  POST  WAR  YEARS,  LOWENSTEIN  &  SONS  GREW  WITH  STATE 


By  Robert  Bendheim 


M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  is  a 
worldwide  textile  organization.  Its 
plants,  showrooms,  design  studios  and 
sales  agents  are  in  such  farflung 
places  as  New  York,  Paris,  Belgium, 
Manila,  Johannesburg,  Istanbul  and 
throughout  the  burgeoning  southeast- 
ern section  of  the  United   States. 

Lowenstein  feels  at  home  in  all 
these  places  and  especially  in  the 
State,  North  Carolina,  where  the  com- 
pany maintains  plants  in  Morganton 
and  Rockingham  and  a  sales  office 
in  Charlotte. 

Lowenstein's  history  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  is  safe  to  say,  parallels  the 
post-World  War  II  growth  of  the 
State  itself. 

North  Carolina  Beginning 

Lowenstein  first  began  to  manu- 
facture textiles  in  North  Carolina  in 
1946  when  it  purchased  the  facilities 
of  the  Entwistle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  Rockingham  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Aleo  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. (Aleo,  incidentally,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  first  name  of  the  late 
Abram  Lowenstein,  president  of  the 
company  from  1918  to  1936,  and  of 
his  brother  Leon,  who  is  today  chair- 
man of  the  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors) . 

Lowenstein's  second  major  instal- 
lation in  North  Carolina  came  in  1961, 
when  the  company  erected  the  plant 
for  its  Wamsutta  Knitting  Mills  Di- 
vision in  Morganton. 

The  two  operations — Aleo  and 
Wamsutta  Knitting — are  distinctly 
separate.  Each,  however,  through  its 
different  products  and  personnel  con- 
tributes a  full  share  to  the  overall 
Lowenstein  picture.  In  fact,  Aleo  and 
Wamsutta  illustrate  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  flexibility  and  diversity  that 
are  the  hall-marks  of  Lowenstein  to- 
day. 

At  Wamsutta  Knitting,  for  ex- 
ample, a  full  line  of  knitted  fabrics 
is  being  produced  at  what  is  regarded 
as  the  most  modern  plant  of  its  type 
in  the  Nation.  These  fabrics  include 
double  knits,  single  jerseys,  bonded 
fabrics,  terry  cloths,  velours  and  the 
high-pile  fabrics. 

To  say  that  in  deciding  to  locate 
in  Morganton,  Lowenstein  picked  the 
right  location  to  make  the  right 
fabrics  at  the  right  time  would  be  an 
understatement. 

The  original  Wamsutta  Knitting 
plant  had  22,000  square-feet  of  floor 


space.  Two  years  later,  the  plant  was 
expanded  by  56,000  square-feet  and  in 
1966,  125,000  square-feet  were  added. 

Some  350  people  are  on  the  Wam- 
sutta Knitting  payroll.  John  A.  Yan- 
cey, a  native  of  North  Carolina,  is 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
in  charge  of  all  operations  there. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  most 
yarns  used  at  Wamsutta  Knitting  are 
bought  locally.  Area  suppliers  have 
proved  to  be  good  producers,  as  well 
as  good  neighbors,  creating  a  personal 
relationship  which  has  permitted 
Wamsutta  Knitting  to  obtain  yarns 
whose  quality  measures  up  to  our 
standards. 

Lowenstein's  Aleo  facility  in  Rock- 
ingham, where  some  600  people  are 
employed,  is  an  entirely  different  sort 
of  operation  from  Wamsutta  Knitting. 

There,  Lowenstein  produces  light- 
weight blended  grey  cloth  in  combi- 
nations of  cotton  and  polyesters. 

These  grey  goods  are  shipped  to  our 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  Printing 
and  Finishing  Company  or  to  our 
Lyman,  South  Carolina,  Printing  and 
Finishing   Company. 

Aleo's  fabrics — which  when  printed 
or  finished  are  sold  under  the  Com- 
pany's three  brand  names,  Lowenstein, 
Wamsutta  and  Pacific — are  used  for 
blouses,  dresses  and  sleepwear. 

The  Aleo  plant,  covering  over  300,- 
000  square-feet  and  producing  some 
35  million  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Nelson  Gwinn, 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  Gwinn  is  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who,  like  the  entire  Lowenstein 
organization,  has  been  made  to  feel 
welcome  by  other  industries  and  by 
labor  in   North  Carolina. 

But  as  I  mentioned  before,  M. 
Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  is  a  world- 
wide operation.  It  was  not  always. 
The  "House  of  Lowenstein"  had 
humble  beginnings — founders  Morris 
and  Abram  Lowenstein  went  into 
business  in  1889  with  $2,500  in  capital. 
Today,  total  net  assets  aggregate  over 
$227  million. 

In  1967,  Lowenstein,  which  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  had 
sales  of  $291,000,000. 

Lowenstein  has  no  rigid  formula  to 
achieve  its  continuing  success  but  if 
we  had  to  supply  one,  we  could  say 
that  the  "House  of  Lowenstein"  com- 
bines two  ingredients — styling  and 
the  ability  to  produce  vast  amounts  of 
different  kinds  of  textiles. 

At  corporate  headquarters,  for  ex- 


ample, Lowenstein's  art  studio  has 
a  staff  of  150  artists  who  create  the 
patterns  which  come  to  life  at  our 
printing  plants  and  which  reach  the 
consumer  in  all  sorts  of  clothing,  in 
sheets  and  towels,  draperies  and 
outerwear.  Another  design  studio  is 
operated  in  Paris  to  make  certain  that 
Lowenstein  is  abreast  of  all  styling 
developments. 


Wamsutta  Knitting  Mills 
Morganton 


Aleo  Manufacturing  Co. 
Rockington 


The  Double  Knit  Area 
Wamsutta  Knitting 
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New  York  is  also  the  hub  of  Lowen- 
stein's  sales  force,  the  headquarters  of 
the  men  who  move  the  merchandise 
produced  at  our  mills  and  finishing 
plants.  In  addition,  Lowenstein  main- 
tains full-times  sales  offices  in  17  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  company  also  has  work- 
ing arrangements  with  sales  agents 
throughout  the  world. 

No  single  mill  or  printing  plant  is 
more  important  in  the  total  Lowen- 
stein picture  than  another,  but  right 
now  Lowenstein  is  especially  proud 
of  its  new  Wamsutta  I  &  Wamsutta 
II  twin  mills  in  Anderson,  South  Caro- 
lina. This  half-mile  long  structure  is 
the  longest  textile  plant  in  the  world. 
Wamsutta  I  manufactures  blends  of 
polyester  and  cotton  fabrics,  prin- 
cipally for  the  slack  and  rainwear 
trades,  and  Wamsutta  II  manu- 
factures polyester  and  cotton  blended 
fabrics  for  our  Wamsutta  Ultracale 
no-iron  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

Fiber  glass  fabrics  are  also  a  vital 
part  of  the  company's  product  mix, 
making  us  truly  international.  Our 
affiiliate,  Clark-Schwebel  Fiber  Glass 
Corporation,  is  building  a  plant  in 
Battice,  Belgium,  to  manufacture 
industrial  and  decorative  fabrics, 
principally  for  Common  Market 
countries.  This  print  should  be  in 
full    production   shortly. 

Lowenstein  is  also  particularly 
proud  of  its  Management  Services 
Division  in  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 
Corporate  accounting,  computer  and 
data  processing  services  have  been 
centralized  there  to  improve  controls 
throughout  the  organization  and  to 
aid   management  decision-making. 

Then  there  is  the  Lowenstein  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  at  Ly- 
man, South  Carolina,  where  we  are 
constantly  exploring  new  product 
ideas  and  opportunities  for  process 
improvements. 

Significant  Developments 

One  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments to  come  out  of  the  Re- 
search Center  recently  was  the  Wam- 
sutta Ultracale  no-iron  sheet — which 
daily  finds  increased  acceptance  with 
the  nation's  housewives. 

Another  product  of  our  research 
is  Soilex,  our  trademark  for  soil  re- 
lease, an  important  advance  in  the 
manufacture  of  durable  press  fabrics. 
Soilex  keeps  such  fabrics  brighter 
and  allows  surface  soiling  and  most 
common  stains  to  be  removed  readily 
by  washing. 

Lowenstein's  product  mix  is  di- 
vided into  three  basic  categories  which 
are  turned  out  by  our  17  mills: 

(1)  First,  there  are  the  fabrics 
which  we  produce  for  the  ap- 
parel industry.  Over  68  per 
cent  of  our  products  are  made 
for    manufacturers    of    men's, 


BENDHEIM 
President,  Lowenstein  &  Sons 


Headed  by  President  Bendheim,  Lowenstein 
and  Sons  has  its  sales  force  headquartered 
in  New  York  City  with  full  time  sales 
offices  located  in  17  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
cities. 


women's    and    children's    gar- 
ments. 

(2)  Our  consumer  products  di- 
vision, including  our  Wam- 
sutta and  Pacific  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  towels,  and  our  dra- 
peries, account  for  approxi- 
mately 18  per  cent  of  our 
volume. 

(3)  The  remaining  14  per  cent  of 
our  production  is  in  fiber  glass 
fabrics,  industrial  fabrics  and 
knitted  goods. 

In  addition,  our  two  printing  and 
finishing  plants  at  Rock  Hill  and  Ly- 
man finish  over  750  million  yards 
of  cloth  annually,  making  Lowenstein 
the  largest  printer  of  textiles  in  the 
world. 

Apart  from  its  pride  in  its  produc- 
tion ability,  in  its  research,  marketing 
and  merchandising,  Lowenstein  takes 
pride  in  its  people.  In  many  ways,  the 
standing  of  Lowenstein  in  the  textile 
industry  and  in  American  industry 
is  the  result  of  their  efforts — whether 
they  be  in  New  York  headquarters, 
at  the  printing  plants  in  South  Caro- 
lina or  Wamsutta  Knitting  and  Aleo 
Manufacturing  in  North  Carolina. 

Frankly,  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  "House  of  Lowenstein" 
and  its  people. 

Today,  the  textile  industry's  an- 
nual volume  is  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion. Estimates  of  volume  in  five  years 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  billion. 

The  entire  Lowenstein  organization, 
most  certainly  including  that  part 
which  is  in  North  Carolina,  is  equip- 
ped to  share  in  that  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 


1967  TEXTILE  JOBS 
INCREASE  BY  5.000 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  textile  industry  added  approxi- 
mately 5,000  new  workers  to  North 
Carolina's  industrial  work  force  in 
1967  for  an  increase  of  1.9  percent 
over  the  previous  year  while  the  tex- 
tile payroll  went  from  $1,152  billion 
in  1966  to  $1,207  billion. 

Insured  employment  and  wage 
data  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  Research  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  textile  employees  jumped  from 
262,834  in  1966  to  267,800  last  year  to 
account  for  40.4  percent  of  the  State's 
entire  industrial  work  force. 

While  the  increase  in  textile  em- 
ployment was  only  1.9  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  the  textile  wages 
increased  4.8  percent  in  1967. 

The  State's  second  largest  industry, 
apparel  manufacturing,  showed  an 
employment  gain  of  4.2  percent  when 
the  number  of  workers  went  from 
63,307  in  1966  to  65,998  in  1967.  The 
apparel  payroll  was  up  12.3  percent 
when  wage  payments  went  from  $200 
million  to  $225  million  last  year.  The 
apparel  workers  account  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  State  manufacturing  labor 
force. 

Furniture  and  fixture  production, 
the  State's  third  largest  industry, 
showed  only  a  .6  percent  increase  in 
employment  which  went  from  62,822 
to  63,223  during  the  12-month  period. 
This  group  represents  9.5  percent  of 
the  State's  factory  employees. 

Total  for  all  insured  workers  in 
North  Carolina  was  an  all  time  high 
of  1,211,605,  an  increase  of  3.1  per- 
cent while  their  wage  payments  were 
up  8.1  percent  over  the  previous  year 
for  a  total  of  $5,844,448,815. 

Only  workers  covered  by  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Law  were  counted. 
Therefore,  agricultural  employees  and 
those  civilians  employed  in  federal  in- 
stallations are  not  included. 

Federal  installations  in  North  Caro- 
lina reported  a  monthly  average  of 
43,797  civilian  workers  with  payrolls 
amounting  to  $274  million  in  1967. 

There  were  41,573  reporting  com- 
panies and  firms  during  1967,  a  2.4 
percent  gain  over  1966,  and  since  the 
Employment  Security  program  in- 
sures about  three-fourths  of  the 
State's  non-agricultural  employment, 
this  sizable  coverage  should  be  con- 
sidered generally  representative  of  the 
Statewide  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment and  wage  trends. 
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KAYSER-  ROTH 

HOSIERY  COMPANY,  INC. 


Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Kayser-Roth  Corporation,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Alamance  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1917  under  the  name  of 
Standard  Hosiery  Mills.  In  this  plant 
there  were  only  24  men's  hosiery 
knitting  machines. 

As  early  as  1925,  Chester  H.  Roth  of 
New  York  City  become  the  chief  dis- 
tributor for  Standard  Hosiery  Mills, 
rwelve  years  later  he  began  a  men's 
finishing  plant  in  Burlington,  and  in 
L944  he  purchased  all  of  the  common 
stock  of  Standard  Hosiery.  Within  a 
short  period  of  time,  both  companies 
were  merged  into  the  Chester  H.  Roth 
Co. 

Through  the  expansion  program 
which  followed,  the  Company  moved 
into  other  locations  including  Greens- 
t>oro,  Graham,  Concord,  Hickory, 
Asheboro,  Reidsville,  and  Pittsboro 
Processing  of  yarns  and  box-making 
were  added  to  make  the  Company 
more  integrated   and  competitive. 

The  Kayser-Roth  Corporation  was 
formed  in  1958  when  Julius  Kayser  & 
Co.,  Inc.  acquired  the  principal  oper- 
ating assets  of  Chester  H.  Roth  Co., 
with  Chester  Roth  becoming  president 
Hid  chief  executive  officer. 

Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company  is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its 
ladies'  and  men's  hosiery  brands.  This 
has  been  made  possible  through  vigor- 
»us  and  aggressive  advertising  and 
sales  based  in  New  York,  aided  by 
efficient,  quality  manufacturing. 

One  of  the  Company's  best-known 
products  is  Supp-hose  Hosiery  for 
women  and  men  which  aids  in  the  re- 
lief for  various  forms  of  leg  fatigue. 
Although  it  doesn't  contain  rubber, 
it  gives  effective  support  through  the 
compressive  characteristics  of  its 
3tretch   yarns. 

Other  widely-advertised  brands  in- 
clude: Schiaparelli,  Sapphire,  Mojud, 
Kayser,  Phoenix,  and  Supp-hose 
Panty  Hose  for  women  and  Esquire 
Socks,  Interwoven,  Bachelors'  Friend, 
and  Birdwick  for  men. 

Kayser-Roth's  total  employment  in 
North  Carolina  is  more  than  4500 
with  approximately  60  per  cent  in 
Alamance  County.  The  annual  payroll 
in  the  State  exceeds  $17,000,000. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  con- 
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Here  are  three  of  the  Kayser-Roth  plants  which  are  located  in  North 
Carolina,  from  top  to  bottom:  Pittsboro  Seamless  Knitting  Division  in 
Pittsboro;  Ladies'  Finishing  Division  in  Burlington;  and  the  Men's  Finishing 
Division,  also  located  in  Burlington.  The  Kayser-Roth  Corporation  was 
formed  in   1958. 


struction  of  a  yarn  processing  plant 
containing  125,000  square-feet  in 
Creedmoor,  North  Carolina.  Oper- 
ations will  begin  by  mid-October,  1968, 
and  150  people  will  be  employed  when 
peak  production  is  reached.  The  single 
story  building  will  be  completely  air 
conditioned  and  refrigerated. 

Manufacturing     headquarteres     for 
the    Hosiery   Division   are   located    at 


231  Maple  Avenue,  Burlington,  North 
Carolina,  with  Joseph  J.  Bird,  Senior 
Executive  Vice-President,  in  charge. 
Other  officers,  all  of  New  York,  in- 
clude: Chester  H.  Roth,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Kayser-Roth  Corporation, 
parent  company;  Alfred  P.  Slaner, 
President,  Kayser-Roth  Corporation; 
and  Merwin  Joseph,  President,  Kayser- 
Roth  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 
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Theme  of  the  hosiery  industry's  1968  pro- 
motion is  LEGcitement  '68.  The  Association 
has  presented  three  programs  in  N.  Y.  this 
year  to  keep  the  industry  up  to  date  on 
styling  trends. 


Tarheel  Hosiery  Industry  Now 
Focal  Point  In  Fashion  And  Styling 


Knees  are  getting  total  exposure  as  legs 
come  out  of  hiding  and  don  knee-high 
socks.  And  just  for  fun,  shy  knees  can 
be  covered  with  tattoos  to  match  a  girl's 
mood  and  activity. 


Colorful,  patterned  socks,  often  called 
"Saturday  socks,"  are  a  part  of  every 
man's  wardrobe.  With  the  peacock  instinct 
beginning  to  lift  its  head,  color  and  pattern 
are  becoming  an  important  part  of  men's 
dress-sock  wardrobes,  too. 


North  Carolina  is  the  undisputed 
leader  of  all  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery,  producing  more 
than  one-half  of  the  nation's  total 
output.  The  industry  operates  some 
425  plants  in  the  State  and  employs 
close  to  60,000  workers  who  make  an 
entire  range  of  hosiery  for  men, 
women,  children  and  infants. 

Although  hosiery  is  one  of  the  old- 
est manufacturing  industries  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  factory 
system  of  production,  North  Carolina 
was  somewhat  late  in  entering  this 
field.  The  first  official  record  of  the 
establishment  of  hosiery  production 
in  the  State  was  1882  in  Alamance 
County.  A  favorable  labor  climate 
and  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
know-how  eventually  led  the  State  to 
the  number  one  spot  in  production. 
(In  order  to  have  its  headquarters 
near  these  production  centers,  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  moved  its  offices  to 
Charlotte  in  1956.) 

But  years  of  existence  tell  little 
about  the  industry.  The  true  story 
is  told  in  product  innovation.  Once 
a  producer  of  mere  foot  and  leg  cov- 
erings,  the   hosiery  industry  has  be- 


Shades  of  those  wonderfully  slinky  silk 
stockings  of  the  roaring  '20's!  The  dif- 
ference is  they're  fresh  as  1968 — a  product 
of  the  latest  in  knitting  and  man-made 
yarn  genius. 
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come  a  focal  point  in  fashion  and 
styling1.  In  the  women's  field  for  in- 
stance, the  industry  is  now  producing 
an  almost  limitless  variety  of  hosiery 
ranging  from  traditional  sheer  nylons 
to  new  and  daring  creations  in  pat- 
terns and   textures. 

And  the  men's  field  is  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  fashion  revolution  as  color 
and  pattern  begin  to  emerge  pre- 
dominately on  the  scene. 

The  mid-60's  have  been  termed  the 
"Years  of  the  Leg,"  and  this  fashion 
momentum  and  a  more  sophisticated 
production  technology  have  led  to 
substantial    increases    in    shipments. 

In  1967,  the  U.  S.  hosiery  industry 
shipped  more  than  223  million  dozens 
of  pairs.  This  represents  a  52  per  cent 
increase  in  shipments  in  10  years. 
Women's  hosiery,  which  responds 
quickly  to  fashion  trends,  has  actually 
shown  a  95  per  cent  increase  within 
this  10-year  period.  Children's  items 
are  35  per  cent  ahead;  men's,  a  mod- 
est nine  per  cent;  and  infants'  hosiery 
has  actually  shown  a  slight  drop — due 
entirely  to  the  declining  birth  rate  in 
the  United  States. 

As  noted  earlier,  product  innova- 
tion has  played  a  predominant  role 
in  these  increases — not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  fashion  items,  but  the 
introduction  of  new  yarn  combi- 
nations, new  constructions  and  new 
styles,  brought  about  by  cooperation 
among  hosiery  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers and  retailers  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  consumers. 

The  development  of  panty  hose  is 
a  good  example  of  this.  This  item  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  basic  sales  item 
in  the  industry.  Originally,  it  provided 
"social  security"  for  women  wearing 
mini-skirts,  but  the  new-found  com- 
fort of  panty  hose  is  appealing  to  all 
women,  so  regardless  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  hemlines,  this  product  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  steady  sales  item  within 
the  industry. 

The  utilization  of  stretch  yarns  is 
another  example  of  how  the  industry 
has  researched  its  products  and  its 
markets  to  provide  better  fit,  more 
oomfort  and  improved  appearance  in 
all  of  its  product  categories. 

Significant  sales  increases  are  in- 
dicated for  the  men's  field  as  male 
:onsumers  begin  to  purchase  socks 
for  their  esthetic  value  rather  than 
mere  utility  value.  Women  have  al- 
ready accepted  color-coordination  as 
an  important  part  of  their  costumes. 
Men  have  broken  the  habit  of  drab- 
tiess  in  their  leisure  socks  and  are 
beginning  to  supplement  their  basic 
black-and-brown  wardrobe  with  a 
dash  of  color.  As  this  peacock  ele- 
ment emerges,  the  men's  hosiery  field 
will  be  even  more  dramatic  than  it  is 
today. 

Over-the-calf  hosiery  for  men  is 
also  showing   a   steady   growth   rate, 


now  at  about  four  million  dozens  per 
year  and  with  a  potential  much 
greater  than  this. 

Support  hosiery  is  also  gaining  in 
popularity,  not  just  among  the  aged 
groups,  but  also  with  young  sales 
clerks,  businessmen  and  others  who 
stand  on  their  feet  during  the  work- 
day. 

At  the  mill  level,  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  of  the  manufacturer  is  the 
continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Not  only  labor  costs  but  also 
the  cost  of  supplies,  services  and 
practically  every  other  element  of 
production  have  risen.  Even  with 
record  sales  in  1967,  the  ratio  be- 
tween sales  and  profits  was  often 
discouraging,  and  most  mills  have  be- 
gun to  take  a  critical  view  of  their 
cost  figures. 


Consumers  have  definitely  expressed 
their  interest  in  the  new  excitement 
of  the  hosiery  counter,  and  alert 
retailers  are  discovering  new  profits 
in  their  hosiery  departments.  And  the 
hosiery  manufacturer  is  more  con- 
sumer- and  market-oriented  than  ever 
before. 

With  a  growing  understanding  of 
consumer  wants  and  with  a  more  re- 
fined technology,  hosiery  manufactur- 
ers are  looking  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  open  to  them. 

And  with  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  industry  being  what  it  is — 
composed  of  both  multi-plant  com- 
panies and  independent  enterprisers — 
hosiery  employees  in  North  Carolina 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
provide  fashion  and  comfort  to  the 
Nation's  consumers. 


In  order  to  be  near  the  concen- 
trated production  centers  located  in 
North  Carolina,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 
moved  its  national  offices  to  Char- 
lotte in  1956. 

For  more  than  60  years,  NAHM 
has  dedicated  itself  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States' 
hosiery  industry.  Through  voluntary 
membership,  industry  leaders  have 
combined  their  talents  and  efforts  to 
solve  mutual  problems  and  to  pro- 
mote opportunity  for  growth. 

Today,  the  industry  has  come  of 
age — producing  more  than  $2  billion 
in  annual  sales.  But  along  with  this 
growth  has  come  the  complex  nature 
of  modern  business  enterprise;  gov- 
ernment regulations,  import  and  ex- 
port problems,  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, and  a  host  of  other  com- 
mercial  complications. 

No  individual  company,  large  or 
small,  can  effectively  cope  with  all 
the  outside  forces  which  influence  an 
industry  such  as  hosiery.  That's  why 
industry  leaders  work  through  the 
Association  to  solve  day-to-day  prob- 
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lems  and  to  contribute  to  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  industry. 

The  hosiery  industry  has  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  policing  itself  from 
within  and  of  practicing  a  code  of 
ethics  which  has  served  the  public 
interest.  To  maintain  this  spirit,  hos- 
iery manufacturers  volunteer  their 
time  and  efforts  to  study  and  solve 
industry-wide  problems,  yet  they 
maintain  fierce  competition  in  areas 
of  product  development  and  market- 
ing techniques. 

The  Association  is  made  up  of 
Active  Members,  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  and  Assoc- 
ate  Members,  companies  or  individ- 
uals allied  to  the  industry  through 
sales  and  services,  such  as  yarns, 
machinery,  etc. 

NAHM  continuously  works  to  up- 
grade its  communication  tools  to  keep 
members  informed  and  up-to-date  on 
industry  activities  and  commercial  or 
government  developments  which  may 
directly  affect  the  industry. 

Statistical  reports  from  the  Associ- 
ation in  the  form  of  monthly  and 
annual  summaries  of  production, 
shipments,  labor  rates,  etc.  permit 
each  member  to  compare  his  po- 
sition with  overall  industry  trends. 

Person-to-person  contacts  with 
other  men  in  the  industry  are  pro- 
vided by  meetings  and  conventions 
arranged  by  the  Association.  Busi- 
ness clinics  are  also  scheduled  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  members 
abreast  of  developments  in  areas  such 
as  industrial  relations,  cost  account- 
ing procedures  and  community  rela- 
tions. 

With  the  current  trend  to  increased 
consumer-protection  legislation  and 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  gov- 
ernment-business relations,  many 
hosiery  manufacturers  feel  that 
NAHM  offers  them  the  most  efficient 
means  of  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility as  industrial  citizens. 
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By  Odis  E.  Little 


J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
oldest  diversified  textile  manufactur- 
er in  the  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
largest.  The  company  was  founded  in 
1813  in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  by 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  and  sales  in  1967 
totaled  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  company  has  facilities  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  including  exten- 
sive operations  in  North  Carolina, 
where  more  than  one-quarter  of  its 
45,000  employes  work. 

They  work  at  19  different  plants, 
three  divisional  headquarters,  and  at 
a  computer  center.  Plants  are  located 
at  Aberdeen,  Gastonia,  Lincolnton, 
Longview,  Randleman,  Roanoke  Rap- 
ids, Rockingham,  Snow  Hill,  Stanley, 
Wallace,  Turnersburg  and  Tuxedo. 

Synthetic  fabric,  carpet  and  hosiery 
manufacturing  operations  are  located 
in  Greensboro,  Aberdeen  and  Hickory, 
respectively.  The  computer  center  is 
in  Charlotte.  Trucking  operations  are 
directed  from  Greensboro. 

Manufacturing  activities  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  textile  industry 
and  include  weaving  and  finishing  of 
cotton,  synthetic,  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics  of  an  endless  variety  of 
weights,  constructions  and  colors. 
Many  Stevens  end-products  such  as 
Gulistan  carpet,  Stevens  hosiery, 
Utica  and  Fine  Arts  sheets  and  towels 
are  also  made  in  North  Carolina. 
Stevens  fabrics  are,  of  course,  widely 
used  in  the  apparel  industry,  from 
lingerie  to  suits  and  dresses  and  on 
through  outer  garments  such  as  coats 
and  rainwear. 

Descendants  of  Nathaniel  Stevens 
are  active  in  the  management  of  the 
company  today,  even  though  it  is  now 
owned   by   some    15,000    stockholders. 


Robert  T.  Stevens  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and  his  son, 
Whitney  Stevens,  is  executive  vice 
president. 

The  company  has  an  extensive  re- 
search and  development  division 
which  is  responsible  for  technical  ad- 
vances and  new  products  which  are 
so  essential  to  corporate  growth. 
Stevens  is  a  market-oriented  organi- 
zation, realizing  that  new  products 
and  new  processes  are  vital  to  success 
in  merchandising. 

The  Stevens  company  has  a  strong 
and  continuing  interest  in  North  Car- 
olina, as  evidenced  by  the  broad  scope 
of  its  operations  here,  and  is  counting 
on  further  progressive  development 
within  the  State  in  the  years  ahead. 
As  a  contributor  to  the  economy  of 
North  Carolina,  and  as  a  responsible 
corporate  citizen,  Stevens  looks  to  the 
future  with  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  serve  the  needs  and  wants  of  its 
employes,  customers  and  suppliers  in 
a  continued  partnership  for  progress. 


%**  * 


Here's  the  sewing  room  in  J.  P.  Steven's 
Roanoke  Rapids  facility,  one  of  the  com* 
pany's  19  different  plants.  Below,  the  toe 
sewing  operation  in  its  Longview  plant. 


J.  P.  Steven's  Synthetics  Division's  Cartel 
plant  (below)  is  located  in  Wallace.  It; 
computer  center  is  in  Charlotte. 


P5    StEVtKs   G   CO.  Ittc. 
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North  Carolina 

Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 


Former  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore, 
said,  "The  State  on  the  go  has  an  in- 
dustry on  the  go."  He  referred  to 
the  textile  industry  that  furnishes 
nearly  half  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  his  State  in  more  than 
1000  plants  sprinkled  through  76  of 
its  100  counties. 

"Modern  plants,  machinery,  and 
methods  bring  new  vigor  and  impor- 
tance to  our  State's  No.  One  indus- 
try," he  added. 

This  sprawling  industry,  with  its 
268,000  employees  and  its  annual  pay- 
roll of  well  over  a  billion  dollars,  has 
been  served  since  1906  by  its  state 
trade  organization,  now  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Birth  of  the  Trade  Group 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1906, 
a  group  of  Tar  Heel  cotton  manufac- 
turers passed  the  resolution:  "Re- 
solved, that  we  manufacturers  as- 
sembled in  meeting  this  day  hereby 
unite  in  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  all 
textile  manufacturers  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  held  in  Charlotte  on  October 
30th  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  form- 
ing a  permanent  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation— the  object  of  which  is  the 
betterment  of  the  textile  manufactur- 
ers' interest  and  their  employees." 

The  group  met  as  scheduled,  con- 
sidered the  "wisdom  of  forming  a 
permanent  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion," and  voted  into  being  the  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  of  North 
Carolina.  Later,  in  1932,  the  group 
changed  the  name  to  North  Carolina 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
and  changed  it  again  in  1952  to  the 
present  name.  It  now  holds  offices  in 
a  modern,  four-room  suite  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  new  North  Caro- 
lina National  Bank  Building  in 
Charlotte. 

Framework  &  Aims 

Indicative  of  the  high  goals  the 
organization  set  for  itself  is  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  and  legislation  ban- 


ning child  labor  in  North  Carolina 
plants. 

From  that  broad  resolution  56 
years  ago,  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association  has  grown 
to  an  organization  that  today  provides 
a  framework  through  which  Tar  Heel 
textile  companies  can  work  on  com- 
mon problems  in  such  areas  as  raw 
cotton,  man-made  fibers,  taxation,  ac- 
counting, government  relations  on  the 
state  level,  public  relations,  work- 
men's compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  insurance,  personnel, 
plant  safety,  research,  and  the  School 
of  Textiles  at  N.  C.  State  University. 

In  physical  size,  the  Association 
has  grown  from  some  1,500,000  spin- 
dles represented  at  the  organizational 
meeting  to  approximately  4,500,000 
spindles  represented  in  the  member- 
ship today.  In  addition  to  spinners 
and  weavers,  present  membership  in- 
cludes man-made  yarn  producers, 
throwsters,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
manufacturers,  finishers,  bleacheries, 
dyers  and  printers  of  both  man-made 
and  the  natural  fibers. 

Built  on  the  committee  structure, 
the  Association  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  24 
elected  textile  executives,  several  past 
presidents  who  serve  as  ex-officio 
members,  and  three  elected  industry 
officers.  A  staff  officer  and  an  As- 
sistant Manager  are  employed  by  the 
Association  to  administer  its  affairs 
and  transact  its  daily  business. 

There  are  16  standing  committees 
with  memberships  made  up  of  execu- 
tives from  member  mills.  These  in- 
clude: Audit,  Convention,  Cotton, 
Fiber  Buyers,  Employment  Security, 
Finance,  Legislative,  Nominating, 
Personnel  and  Safety,  Public  Rela- 
tions, Research,  Resolutions,  Tax,  Tex- 
tile School,  and  Traffic.  In  addition 
to  these  committees,  the  organization 
operates  three  divisions  in  its  efforts 
to  reach  and  serve  various  levels  of 
management: 

The  Fiber  Buyers  Division  holds  its 
own     annual     meeting     and     handles 


problems  concerning  fiber  buying, 
classing  and   marketing. 

The  Tax- Accounting  Division,  un- 
der guidance  of  the  Tax  Committee, 
conducts  an  annual  accounting  and 
state  tax  seminar  alternately  using 
experts  from  two  national  certified 
public  accountant  firms. 

The  Personnel  Management  Divi- 
sion holds  two  annual  workshops  at 
which  the  latest  methods  of  adminis- 
tering personnel  programs  are 
studied.  Subject  matter  includes  em- 
ployee training,  supervisory  training, 
job  evaluation,  safety  and  insurance, 
and  others  of  interest  to  personnel 
executives. 

Special  Training 

Special  workshops  and  seminars  are 
held  to  cater  to  specific  areas  such 
as  "zero  defects,"  tax  changes,  control 
of  unemployment  insurance  costs, 
"ends  down,"  research  results,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  concrete  results 
of  work  done  by  the  Association, 
Thomas  N.  Ingram,  the  staff  officer 
who  carries  the  title  of  executive 
vice-president  as  well  as  secretary 
and  treasurer,  points  with  pride  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Committee. 

By  maintaining  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  keeping  member  mills  in- 
formed of  developments  and  trends 
on  unemployment  insurance  taxes, 
through  seminars,  bulletins,  and 
through  Association-sponsored  claims 
control  manuals,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  has  helped  North  Carolina  textile 
plants  to  save  several  million  dollars 
a  year  during  the  past  18  years.  As 
a  public  service  its  "Unemployment 
Insurance  Claims  Control  Manual" 
was  made  available  to  all  State  em- 
ployers. Several  thousand  copies  are 
presently  being  used. 

The  Association  handles  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Foundation,  which  was 
created  a  number  of  years  ago  to  as- 
sist the  N.  C.  State  University  School 
of  Textiles  to  provide  the  finest  textile 
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educational  and  research  facilities  in 
the  nation.  Through  supplements  to 
salaries  of  key  professors  and  other 
financial  assistance,  the  school  is  able 
to  attract  and  keep  highly  skilled, 
practical,  and  professionally  qualified 
individuals  on  its  teaching  and  re- 
search staffs. 

The  Foundation  and  the  Textile 
School  Committee  also  assist,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  financially,  in  re- 
cruiting promising  young  men  and 
women  for  the  school,  in  research 
activities,  and  in  curricula  audits  and 
improvements. 

In  connection  with  the  School  of 
Textiles,  the  Association's  Research 
Committee,  composed  of  research  di- 
rectors and  specialists  of  member 
companies,  works  with  the  school's 
Research  Center  on  projects  of  indus- 
try-wide interest  in  the  State.  It  also 
is  working  currently  with  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute. 


The  Association's  textile  display  in  Ral- 
eigh, part  of  an  active  public  relations 
program    within    and    outside    the    State. 


One  of  the  Association's  commit- 
tees— Public  Relations — has  produced 
several  brochures  and  booklets  rang- 
ing from  a  guide  to  plant  "open 
houses"  to  the  North  Carolina  textile 
story  in  profusely  illustrated  booklets. 
All  have  been  given  wide  distribution 
both  within  and  outside  the  State. 
Full-time  legal  counsel  is  retained  in 
Raleigh  for  work  with  departments 
of  State  government,  and  a  full-time 
Traffic  Department  is  maintained  to 
represent  the  Association  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Washington  on  freight  rates  and  reg- 
ulations. This  department's  work  is 
responsible  for  the  annual  cumulative 
savings  of  literally  millions  of  dollars. 
When  the  General  Assembly  is  in  ses- 
sion, Association  members  are  kept 
informed  on  a  regular  basis  of  mat- 
ters being  considered  by  the  "Legis- 
lature which  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
bearing  on  business   activity. 

The  Association  provides  members 
and  associate  members  a  bulletin 
service,  keeping  them  informed  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  mills 
and  textile  businesses.  Regular  bulle- 
tins are  issued  on  such  matters  as 
government-reported  employee  earn- 
ings and  working  hours,  quality  con- 
trol, holiday  practices,  tax  changes, 
and  government  regulations.  Periodic 
surveys  are  made  where  helpful. 

Its  Steering  Genii 

Charles  H.  Reynolds  of  Spindale 
Mills,  Inc.,  Spindale,  who  is  a  former 
State  legislator,  took  over  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  in  October, 
1967,  succeeding  Fred  L.  Smyre,  Jr., 
of  A.  M.  Smyre  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Gastonia.  Thomas  W.  Borland, 
Carlton  Yarn  Mills'  president,  cur- 
rently serves  as  Association  Presi- 
dent, and  Robert  W.  Twitty,  president 
of  Marion  Manufacturing  Company, 
Marion,    is    First    Vice-President. 

Mr.  Reynolds  became  the  58th  tex- 
tile executive  to  head  the  Association. 
The  late  R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Char- 
lotte was  the  first  president,  serving 
from  the  organizational  meeting  in 
1906  until  June  1911.  He  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing that  year,  but  declined  to  serve 
another  term. 

The  late  C.  E.  Hutchinson  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Miller  and  retained  the 
office  until  June,  1914.  After  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  tenure,  it  became  the 
custom  for  each  succeeding  president 
to  serve  a  one-year  term. 

Many  who  have  headed  the  organi- 
zation over  the  years  have  been  men 
with  national  reputations  and  influ- 
ence in  the  business  world.  Two 
Cones,  Bernard  M.  and  his  nephew 
Herman,  served  as  presidents  as  did 
the  two  brothers  James  H.  and  Thom- 
as   H.    Webb.    There    has    been    one 


father-son  combination — Charles  A. 
Cannon  and  his  son,  William.  Harold 
W.  Whitcomb,  current  president  of 
the  national  textile  trade  association, 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, is  among  those  who  served  as 
Association  president. 

Mr.  Ingram  was  named  staff  exec- 
utive in  1957  upon  retirement  of  Hun- 
ter Marshall,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  post  in  1917.  In  leaving  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Marshall  remarked  that 
in  the  40  years  he  had  served  the 
North  Carolina  textile  industry  he 
had  seen  it  change  in  character  from 
one  of  rugged  individualism  to  one 
with  a  sense  of  social  consciousness 
and  cooperation. 

Of  the  future,  Mr.  Ingram  feels 
that  there  is  the  potential  for  great 
opportunity  and  development.  Textile 
manufacturing  has  undergone  a  revo- 
lution in  recent  years  with  the  vastly 
increased  emphasis  on  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  new  and  fresh  con- 
cepts of  styling,  product  creation  and 
developing,  color,  finishing,  blending 
of  fibers,  merchandising  and  market- 
ing. 

Textile  manufacturing  and  research 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  space  age, 
Mr.  Ingram  says,  by  creating  and 
producing  textile  fibers  and  clothes 
necessary  for  conquering  new  space 
frontiers.  Additionally,  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  biggest  users  of 
computers. 

"No  realist  would  fail  to  temper 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  textile  tomor- 
row," he  said,  "with  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  effect  of  the  flood  of 
foreign  textile  imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  holds  the  future  of  this 
industry  in  the  palm  of  its  hand — 
and  knows  it.  It  can  say  'let  it  live'— 
or  'let  it  die' — or  'let  it  flourish' — or 
'let  it  barely  exist'.  A  flood-tide  of 
textile  products  made  in  low-wage 
countries  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
U.  S.  markets  in  ever-increasing 
amounts.  This  has  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing prices,  wages,  earnings  and 
modernization  and  new  construction., 
Long-range  planners  operate,  of  nec- 
essity, in  a  vacuum.  While  this  indus- 
try is  willing  to  share  its  markets 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  all  growth  to 
foreign  producers.  The  very  indus- 
trial backbone  of  the  total  Appa- 
lachian area  is  textiles.  Thus,  if  ever 
the  federal  government  will  give  to 
our  industry  the  positive  assurance 
— and  back  it  up  with  action — that  it 
intends  to  permit  orderly,  quantita- 
tively-controlled imports,  the  textile 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
States  can  be  referred  to  as  'The  Ex- 
citing New  World  of  Textiles'.  The 
promise  and  the  realization  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  curtain  held  by  the 
government." 
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Companies  Consolidate  After  Depression, 
Textiles,  Inc.,  Now  Leading  Manufacturer 


By  Russell  Clark 
Editor,   Textiles  Review 


At  the  Annual  Industrial  Appreci- 
ition  Banquet  held  in  Gastonia,  Con- 
gressman Basil  L.  Whitener  said,  "I 
oin  with  you  in  saluting  Textiles- 
ncorporated  and  Albert  G.  Myers  .for 
heir  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
>eople  of  Gaston  County,  the  State 
aid  the  Nation." 

The  story  of  Textiles-Incorporated 
s  a  Cinderella  story.  It  is  a  story  of 
lutstanding  men  and  women  who 
tuck  together  when  the  industry  and 
he  Nation  faced  oblivion.  It  is  a 
itory  of  the  hard  working  people  who 
)ut  their  faith  in  God,  believed  in  a 
vorthy  cause  and  brought  the  Com- 
)any  to  the  success  it  knows  today. 

President  of  the  Company,  Albert 
J.  Myers,  Jr.,  summed  it  up  this  way, 
'At  Textiles-Incorporated  we  feel  our 
>eople  are  our  most  valuable  asset." 
Vnyone  who  is  associated  with  the 
irm  quickly  begins  to  sense  the  mean- 
ng  of  this  expression.  Congressman 
tVhitener  expressed  similar  sentiment 
vhen  describing  the  cooperation  that 
las  existed  through  the  years  in  an- 
)ther  way,  added:  "When  we  under- 
stand each  other,  we  get  along  fine, 
lon't  we?"  And  he  attributed  the  suc- 
:ess  of  Textiles-Incorporated  to  the 
jreat  understanding  that  has  existed 
imong  all  its  people. 

The  Textile  Industry 

The  history  of  Textiles-Incorpo- 
•ated  is  basically  the  history  of  the 
;extile  industry.  In  1848  there  was  on- 
y  one  cotton  mill  in  Gaston  County 
md  this  mill  had  just  3000  spindles 
Hid  150  looms.  From  1848  until  1900 


only  a  limited  number  of  textile  plants 
were  built.  But  the  next  25  years 
ushered  in  a  great  period  of  textile 
prosperity.  During  the  textile  boom 
the  Gaston  County  textile  industry 
ranked  as  the  largest  in  the  State,  the 
first  county  in  the  entire  Southland, 
and  the  third  county  of  America. 

By  1930  the  great  depression  had 
dealt  the  Nation  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry a  disastrous  blow.  Most  of  the 
mills  in  Gaston  County,  and  others 
around  the  County,  soon  experienced 
financial  difficulty.  Many  closed  or 
were  sold  and  others  sought  aid. 

In  an  effort  to  save  as  many  mills 
as  possible  the  stockholders  of  22 
plants  called  on  Albert  G.  Myers,  a 
local  banker  with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
local  industry.  The  22  plants  were  con- 
solidated into  one  company,  Textiles- 
Incorporated,  with  Mr.  Myers  in 
charge. 

Albert  Gallatin  Myers 

Let  us  examine  the  background 
which  allowed  Albert  Gallatin  Myers 
to  be  selected  for  such  duty.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Chester- 
field County  in  1880  in  a  family  of 
nine  children.  When  young  Albert 
was  eight  his  family  moved  to  Char- 
lotte and  he  went  to  work  in  Char- 
lotte's old  H.  J.  Davis  "Rachet  Store" 
as  a  check  boy  for  25  cents  a  day. 
Later  he  took  a  job  at  the  Beehive,  a 
department  store,  as  a  cashier.  At  18, 
he  was  hired  by  the  Merchants  and 
Farmers  National  Bank  as  a  clerk. 
In  1905  he  came  to  Gastonia  as  the 
Cashier  of  the  newly  organized  Citi- 
zens National  Bank.  From  Cashier  he 
was  elevated  to  Vice  President  and 
then  President.  Later  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  1907  he 
helped  organize  the  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard Life  Insurance  Company  and 
served  as  a  director  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  1914  he 
and  W.  T.  Love  were  offered  the  po- 
sition of  co-receivers  of  the  old  Dilling 
Cotton  Mills  at  Kings  Mountain  and 
they  paid  the  Dilling  out  of  debt  in 
two  years.  Mr.  Myers  became  presi- 
dent of  Dilling  and  officially  entered 
the  textile  business  at  the  age  of  37. 
When  Cora  Cotton  Mill  had  the  same 
problem  he  was  elected  its  President 
and  soon  it  was  out  of  debt.  It  was 


at  this  time  that  the  officials  of  14 
companies,  composed  of  22  plants, 
formed  Textiles-Incorporated  and  se- 
lected the  experienced  A.  G.  Myers  as 
their  able  pilot. 

Early  Consolidation 

The  various  companies  in  the  origi- 
nal consolidation  in  June  1931  were: 
Arkray  Mills,  Inc.;  Arlington  Cotton 
Mills;  Cora  Cotton  Mills;  Elizabeth 
Mills,  Inc.;  Gray  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Merco  Mills,  Inc.;  Mutual  Cotton  Mills 
Co.;  Myers  Mills,  Inc.;  Myrtle  Mills, 
Inc.;  Osceola  Mills,  Inc.;  Priscilla 
Mill,  Inc.;  Seminole  Cotton  Mills  Co.; 
Victory  Yarn  Mills  Co.;  and  Winget 
Yarn  Mills  Co. 


ALBERT  G.  MYERS,  JR. 


Following  the  consolidation,  the 
company  later  acquired  the  following 
companies:  Helen  Yarn  Mills;  Lock- 
more  Cotton  Mills;  Monarch  Cotton 
Mills;  Ridge  Mills;  Wymojo  Yarn 
Mills;  and  controling  interest  in  Flint 
Manufacturing  Company. 

A.  G.  Myers,  successful  banker  and 
textile  man,  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  corporation.  J.  H.  Separk  was 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales.  A.  K.  Winget  became  secretary 
and  R.  Grady  Rankin,  treasurer.  J. 
Lander  Gray,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Henry  A.  Rankin  both  ef- 
ficient in  directing  the  spinning  of 
quality  yarns,  were  placed  in  charge 
of  manufacturing.  J.  C.  Roberts,  com- 
ing from  Ernst  &  Ernst,  was  elected 
controller  and  auditor.  C.  C.  Arm- 
strong, elected  vice-president,  and 
Charles  D.  Gray,  both  with  wide  ex- 
perience, were  placed  in  charge  of 
buying  raw  cotton  for  the  corporation. 

Back  From  Oblivion 

Textiles  continued  the  valiant  fight 
against  ever-receding  markets  and 
ever  increasing  inventories.  As  banks 
were  closing  throughout  the  Nation, 
textiles  drew  in  its  belt.  Mills  had  to 
close  or  run  on  part  time  to  try  to 
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In  both  combed  yarn  and  thread  production,  the  emphasis  by  Textiles,  Incorporated,  is  placed  on  quality,  new  machinery  and  improvements. 
About  4,000  workers  are  employed  by  the  company  which  37  years  ago  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  22  failing  textile  firms.  Struggling 
through  the  disasterous  years  following  the  depression,  the  company  went  into  receivership.  It  took  eight  years  for  officials  to  bring  Textiles, 
Incorporated,  out  of  the  red  and  return  it  to  the  stockholders. 


hold  the  organizations  together.  Cot- 
ton continued  to  decline  until  it 
reached  5%$  a  pound.  Officers  cut 
their  own  salaries  in  half  and  in- 
augurated all  economies  possible. 
Marginal  land  in  the  mill  villages  was 
turned  into  gardens  and  canning 
plants  were  set  up  to  help  tide  the 
workers  over  the  distressing  period. 

Textiles  fought  this  great  depres- 
sion with  its  back  to  the  wall  for  two 
years.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1933 
after  the  Hoover  Administration  had 
ended  and  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion closed  every  bank  in  the  country, 
officers  and  directors  of  the  textile 
industry  asked  for  a  Federal  receiver- 
ship. A.  G.  Myers  and  R.  Grady  Rank- 
in were  made  co-receivers  subject  to 
jurisdiction  of  Judge  E.  Yates  Webb's 
court.  These  receivers  laid  a  new 
foundation  for  operations.  They  made 
agreements  with  banks  to  hold  old 
loans  in  abeyance  and  obtained  new 
operation  loans  on  receiver's  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  In  1934  Mr. 
Rankin  resigned  as  co-receiver  (to 
take  a  position  with  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany) ,  leaving  Mr.  Myers  as  sole 
receiver. 

Applying  his  splendid  financial  and 
executive  ability,  Mr.  Myers  con- 
tinued his  recovery  program.  He  sold 
several  of  the  fringe  plants  which 
were  considered  obsolete  and  applied 
the  proceeds  toward  the  old  indebted- 
ness. As  recovery  from  the  depres- 
sion continued,  sales  volume  increased. 
As  profits  started  showing  up  they 
were  applied  to  liquidation  of  the  in- 
debtedness. As  conditions  improved, 
Mr.  Myers  seized  every  opportunity 
to  improve  the  position  of  Textiles- 
Incorporated.  At  his  request  he  ac- 
cepted for  his  work  a  nominal  monthly 
drawing  account  authorized  by  the 
court,  which  was  much  less  than  is 


ordinarily  paid  top  executives  of  a 
corporation  of  this  size.  Other  than 
this  modest  drawing  account,  no  re- 
ceivership fees  were  paid  in  winding 
up  the  receivership.  This  was  one  of 
few  instances  of  a  corporation  pass- 
ing through  receivership  in  which 
large  fees  were  not  paid.  It  meant 
considerable   saving  to   stockholders. 

Remaining  with  Mr.  Myers  through 
the  receivership  was  John  C.  Roberts, 
an  able  advisor  on  costs  and  tax 
matters.  Also  working  with  Mr.  Myers 
as  manufacturing  executive  of  the  12 
remaining  plants  was  Henry  Rankin. 
A.  W.  Latta,  as  sales  manager,  and 
P.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  home  office, 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  populariz- 
ing the  products  and  extending  the 
markets. 

So  after  eight  years  of  diligent  ef- 
forts and  successful  operations,  Mr. 
Myers  was  able  to  bring  Textiles-In- 
corporated out  of  the  receivership  and 
turn  it  back  to  the  stockholders  on 
September  30,  1941.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  paid  off  all  the  firm's  indebtedness 
and  turned  over  to  the  stockholders  a 
nice   cash   dividend. 

Through  the  years  the  following 
mills  were  sold  or  disposed  of:  Cora 
Mill,  Kings  Mountain;  Elizabeth  Mill, 
Charlotte;  Gray  Mill,  Gastonia;  Helen 
Mill,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  Lockmore  Mill, 
York,  S.  C;  Merco  Mill,  Lincolnton; 
Monarch  Mill,  Dallas;  Mountain  View 
Mill,  Gastonia  (formerly  known  as 
Osceola  Plant  No.  2)  ;  Wymojo  Mill, 
Rock  Hill;  and  controlling  interest  in 
the  Flint  Manufacturing  Co. 

In  exchange  for  the  Priscilla  Mill 
the  company  acquired  the  Hanover, 
Pinkney  and  Rankin  Mills  in  South 
Gastonia.  All  three  are  now  called 
the   Pinkney   plant. 

When  Textiles-Incorporated  was 
formed,  the  thread  department  of  the 


Arkray  Mill  was  organized  as 
Threads-Incorporated.  Threads-Incor- 
porated is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  the  parent  company  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  sewing  thread 
in  the  world. 

In  November  of  1963,  Rex  Mills 
became  a  part  of  Textiles-Incorpo- 
rated. 

Future  Potential 

Today  Textiles-Incorporated  is  com- 
posed of  four  divisions,  Arlington, 
Victory,  Rex  and  Threads-Incorpo- 
rated. The  plants  that  comprise  these 
divisions  are  the  Arlington,  Mutual, 
Myers,  Myrtle,  Osceola,  Pinkney,  Rex 
I,  II  &  III,  Ridge,  Seminole,  Max 
Pollack  and  Co.  and  Threads-Incorpo- 
rated. The  oldest  of  these,  the  Arling- 
ton, was  built  in  1902. 

The  old  plants  are  hardly  recog- 
nizable today  as  vast  changes  have 
occurred  throughout  the  company. 
New  machinery,  modifications  and 
plant  improvements  last  year  alone 
totaled  nearly  $3.5  million,  as  man- 
agement strived  to  keep  the  company) 
abreast  of  the  changing  times  and  in- 
dustry. 

For  the  textile  industry  and  the 
Nation  the  past  year  was  filled  with 
new  governmental  programs,  changes 
on  the  international  scene  and  sur- 
prises. The  continuing  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  mounting  import  problems, 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
and  one  of  the  shortest  cotton  crops  in 
history  all  affected  the  national  econo- 
my. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  reflec- 
tions of  the  past  year  are  highlighted 
by  the  many  changes  management  has 
undertaken  to  provide  better  working 
conditions,  better  buildings  and  bettei 
equipment  to  produce  the  best  yarn 
and  thread  on  the  market. 
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[n  every  plant  area  working  con- 
ions  have  been  upgraded.  Most  of 
i  plants  are  air  conditioned  and 
ve  modern  lighting,  brightly  painted 
;eriors,  smoking  areas,  new  or  reno- 
ted  lunch  rooms  or  eating  areas 
d  tiled  restrooms. 

In  only  a  few  short  moments  one 
ickly  senses  the  pride  of  the  men 
d  women  who  traditionally  made 
txtiles-Incorporated  the  strong  com- 
ny  it  is  today.  Greeted  by  smiles 
d  a  friendly  word,  the  casual  visitor 
ows  that  true  rapport  exists  here, 
orkers  most  graciously  explain  new 
aovations  and  describe  their  phase 
the  total  operation.  This  group  of 
arly  4000  employees  exhibits  the 
tience  and  confidence  necessary  for 
od  workmanship.  The  great  pride 
d  community  cooperation  that  began 
th  the  inception  of  the  organization 
me  37  years  ago  still  prevails  to- 
y- 
Modernization  Program 

The  emphasis  placed  on  quality,  and 
w  machinery   or    improvements,   is 

evidence  in  every  phase  of  pro- 
ction  of  both  combed  yarn  and 
read.  New  openers,  pickers,  draw- 
ee frames,  superlappers,  combers, 
vamatics  and  winders  have  been  in- 
alled.  Conveyors  are  now  used  to 
ansport  picker  laps  and  super-lap- 
r  packages.  The  best  cleaning  sys- 
tns  available  have  been  installed  and 
iste  or  noil  is  now  removed  auto- 
atically.  These  innovations  have 
duced  the  nep  count  considerably, 
any  of  the  machines  accomodate 
rger  cans  or  packages  thus  insur- 
g  a  higher  rate  of  production. 
In  the  thread  division  the  entire 
nthetic  operation  of  Max  Pollack 
to  be  moved  to  a  much  larger  plant 

the  summer  of  1968  and  enlarged 
nsiderably.  The  quality  of  thread 
is  been  improved  by  the  installation 

a  large  mercerizor  and  dryer,  a 
gital  computor  used  for  selection  of 
restuffs,  a  new  bonding  machine  and 
■en  and  the  redesigning  of  the  glaz- 
g  machines. 

|A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
;neral  offices  and  a  portion  of  it  will 
use  one  of  the  largest  computers 
ftde.  The  enlarged  data  processing 
partment  will  provide  information 
!d  speed  up  all  phases  of  our  total 
eration.  The  company  now  has  three 
iper  computers  in  operation  in  vari- 
es departments. 

|Plant  sites  have  been  groomed 
8th  inside  and  out.  Beautiful  lawns, 
lived  parking  lots,  covered  entrances 
Id  safety  features  add  to  the  at- 
liction  of  plants.  The  multicolored 
inker  room  of  one  of  the  plants  is 
seething  to  behold.  Brightly  painted 
iieriors,  new  wooden  or  cement  floors, 
1/  ceilings  and  other  improvements 
lint  to  cleanliness  and  overall  ef- 
i  ency  and  pride. 


The  continued  effort  of  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  fruits  of  their  labors 
now  provide  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings and  equipment  necessary  for 
good  workmanship  and  quality  pro- 
duction. 

Company  Benefits 

The  company  has  an  excellent  train- 
ing program  and  offers  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  It  prides  itself  in  the 
large  number  of  employes  who  have 
lengthy  service.  Thirteen  such  em- 
ployes honored  just  recently  had  over 
540  years  of  continuous  service  in 
our  plants.  One  lady  had  not  been 
absent  from  her  job  for  more  than  20 
years.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  management  of  Textiles-Incorpo- 
rated feels  that  "our  people  are  our 
most  valuable  asset." 

The  Company  enjoys  splendid  em- 
ployer-employee relations  and  offers 
extensive-benefits  to  all  its  employees. 
The  corporation  makes  available  group 
life  insurance,  health  and  accident 
insurance  and  hospitalization  for  all 
employes  at  small  costs.  One  full  week 
of  vacation  with  pay  is  given  those 
with  as  much  as  one  year  of  service. 
The  company  furnishes  uniforms  and 
equipment  for  various  sports  such  as 
softball,  basketball,  bowling,  golf  and 
other  recreational  activities.  An  at- 
tractive and  informative  semimonthly 
paper  is  issued  and  distributed  to  all 
employes,  contributing  much  to  friend- 
ly relations. 

Each  year  $25,000  is  awarded  to 
five  children  of  our  employees  in  the 
form  of  Albert  G.  Myers  Scholarships. 
Two  $500  nursing  scholarships  are 
also  awarded  each  year  and  student 
loans  are  available. 

The  Company  and  its  employees 
have  always  been  extremely  active  in 
worthy  civic,  educational  and  re- 
ligious causes.  They  also  actively  sup- 
port bloodmobiles,  the  savings  bond 
program,  the  United  Appeal  and 
other  drives. 

Our  Products 

The  Company  produces  combed  cot- 
ton yarns,  carded  cotton  yarns,  all 
synthetic  blends  and  finished  indus- 
trial sewing  threads  in  counts  rang- 
ing from  12s  to  60s,  single  and  ply. 
Our  thread  division,  Threads-Incor- 
rated,  has  29  sales  offices  throughout 
the  country  and  Puerto  Rico  and  of- 
fers stock  from  a  variety  of  over 
45,000  color  combinations  and  shades. 
This  division  of  the  Company  de- 
veloped the  now  standard  practice  of 
stocking  large  numbers  of  standarized 
thread  colors  at  the  various  depots 
which  are  in  stock  at  all  times.  Thus 
small  and  large  amounts  are  available 
at  a  moments  notice. 

During  the  last  annum  the  Com- 
pany reported  over  $53  million  in  sales 


and  paid  out  more  than  $16  million 
in  employes'  salaries.  Stockholders 
living  in  41  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
received  dividends. 

Management 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  Tex- 
tiles-Incorporated must  be  attributed 
to  top  flight  management.  President 
Albert  G.  Myers,  Jr.  and  Don  Mad- 
dox,  Executive  Vice-President,  have 
ably  guided  this  firm  to  its  prominence 
in  the  industry.  Not  enough  can  be 
said  for  these  men  or  the  other  officers 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  who  have 
given  of  themselves  to  make  the  firm 
a  success. 

The  story  of  Textiles-Incorporated 
is  a  story  of  great  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  each  other  and  a  cause. 
It  is  a  story  of  humility,  dedication 
and  service  nurtured  by  their  faith 
in  God  and  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
man.  It  is  the  story  of  Albert  G. 
Myers,  his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Myers  was  once  asked  of  the 
secret  to  his  success.  He  replied, 
"Find  something  you  enjoy  doing  and 
work  like  the  devil  at  it."  Many  have 
followed  his  excellent  example  and  to- 
gether have  made  Textiles-Incorpo- 
rated a  leader  in  the  textile  industry. 


N.  C.  TEXTILE   FIRM 

RECEIVES  CITATION 

FROM   PRESIDENT 

Cone  Mills  corporation,  internation- 
ally known  North  Carolina  textile 
firm  of  Greensboro,  was  selected  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  as  the 
"Employer  of  the  Year"  for  1967 
among  all  large  businesses  in  the 
United   States. 

In  September,  1968,  President  John- 
son presented  the  award  to  Cone  Mills 
chief  executive  Lewis  S.  Morris  at 
White  House  ceremonies. 

The  textile  company  was  nominated 
for  the  national  award  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  The  award  is  given 
annually  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  and  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. Cone  Mills  was  selected  not 
only  for  its  handicapped  employment 
policies  but  also  for  its  continuing 
efforts  to  promote  job  opportunities 
for  handicapped  workers  and  for  its 
record  of  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  agencies  which  rehabilitate 
and  place  the  handicapped  in  jobs. 

Of  the  company's  5500-member  per- 
sonnel force,  825  are  physically  or 
otherwise  handicapped. 

Two  outstanding  employer  awards 
are  given  by  the  national  committee, 
honoring  a  large  and  small  employer. 
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COLLINS  -  AIRMAN 


CORPORATION 


The  name  of  Collins  &  Aikman  is 
virtually  a  synonym  for  textile 
diversification,  for  the  company's 
products  range  from  gossamer  tricot 
fabrics  for  lingerie,  loungewear  and 
dresses  to  broadloom  carpeting, 
matchless  furniture  upholstery,  fab- 
rics and  carpets  for  automobiles  and 
aircraft,  and  a  variety  of  other  tex- 
tiles and  yarns. 

The  company  is  well  represented 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  with 
plants  in  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  but  it  is  in  North 
Carolina  that  the  backbone  of  the 
company  is  located. 

A  chain  of  nine  plants 
stretches  across  the  State, 
ranging  from  Farmville  in 
the  east  to  Old  Fort  in 
the  west.  Every  product 
that  the  company  produces 
can  be  found  in  the  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  the 
North  Carolina  plants,  except  for 
broadloom  carpeting  which  is  manu- 
factured in  two  Dalton,  Georgia,  mills. 
Collins  &  Aikman  is  one  of  the 
older  textile  concerns  in  the  nation 
and  also  one  of  the  newest,  in  terms 
of  product. 

The  firm  had  its  beginnings  in  1843 
when  Gibbons  L.  Kelty  opened  a  store 
in  lower  Manhattan  to  sell  window 
shades.  The  Kelty  interest  grew 
through  expansion  and  mergers  into 
the  Collins  &  Aikman  Company  which 
last  year  reported  sales  of  nearly 
$167  million. 

The  company,  which  began  as  many 
textile  companies,  did,  as  a  New  Eng- 
land-based corporation  slowly  moved 
south  as  mills  and  machinery  became 
obsolete. 

The  Ca-Vel  plant  at  Roxboro,  N.  C, 
was  the  first  southern  plant  purchased 
in  1928.  It  was  then,  and  still  is,  the 
foremost  weaver  of  plush  pile  fabrics 
in  the  nation.  Today  Ca-Vel  up- 
holstery fabrics  are  gracing  the  seats 
in  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  a  number  of 
other  major  civic  centers. 

C&A  can  boast  many  firsts.  Its 
Farmville  plant  is  the  largest  tricot 
knitting  mill  in  the  world,  capable  of 
turning  out  thousands  of  yards  of  the 
fabric  a  day.  The  tricot  market  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
as  manufacturers  find  further  uses 
for  the  many-faceted  fabric.  Today 
the  cloth  not  only  goes  into  lingerie, 
it  is  used  as  a  backing  fabric,  it  is 
brushed  into  pile-like  fabric,  becomes 
the  finest  in  men's  wash  and  wear 
shirts,  and  finds  many  other  uses. 

A  three-plant  complex  makes  up  the 
company's  Automotive  Division  in 
North  Carolina.  Automotive  up- 
holstery fabrics  and  a  number  of  other 
industrial  fabrics  are  woven  at  Siler 


City,  then  they  are  dyed  and  finishe 
at  the  division's  headquarters  at  A 
bemarle. 

Albemarle  also  houses  the  con: 
pany's  tufting  machines  that  produc 
most  of  the  automotive  carpeting  sol 
by  Collins  &  Aikman.  After  the  carpe 
is  tufted,  dyed  and  finished,  it  i 
shipped  by  truck  to  the  Old  For 
fabrication  plant  when  it  takes  fins 
form  as  the  molded  carpets  whic 
grace  the  floorboards  of  the  nation' 
automobiles. 

The  division  also  produces  up 
holstery  and  carpeting  for  the  nation' 
airlines  as  well  as  for  other  trans 
portation   industries. 

Looms  in  C&A's  Concord,  N.  C 
plant  are  constantly  busy  producin. 
a  variety  of  decorator  fabrics  for  up 
holstery.  The  Concord  plant,  alon; 
with  one  in  Lavonia,  Georgia,  make 
up  the  Home  Fabrics  Division. 

Equally  essential  to  the  company' 
operations  are  two  plants  at  Norwooi 
and  Troy  which  spin  yarns  for  botl 
company  use  and  for  outside  sales 
The  company  recently  added  Kenloi 
Mills  Inc.  of  Allendale,  S.  C,  to  it 
yarn   division. 

Collins  &  Aikman  is  internationa 
in  scope.  Its  Canadian  subsidiary,  Col 
lins  &  Aikman  Limited,  operates  fou 
plants  which  produce  most  of  the  sam 
types  of  products  manufactured  in  th 
States.  An  affiliated  company  in  Bel 
gium  produces  home  furnishings,  ap 
parel  and  industrial  fabrics  for  sal 
in  the  Common  Market  countries. 

The  company  has  seen  tremendou 
growth  over  the  past  few  years.  Dui 
ing  this  fiscal  year  which  will  en 
March  1,  1969,  C&A  will  spend  mor 
than  $11  million  in  equipment,  moc 
ernizations,  expansions  and  new  it 
cilities. 

The  company's  Science  and  Servk 
Center,  located  on  land  adjacent  to  th1 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Cha; 
lotte  campus,  is  slated  for  completio 
by  the  end  of  1968.  This  ultra  moder 
facility  will  house  the  company's  con 
puter  center,  research  and  develo] 
ment  operations,  engineering  and  ii 
dustrial  engineering,  accounting  ar 
a  number  of  other  corporate  sta 
operations. 

Disclosure  that  the  company  w 
planning  to  build  on  the  Mecklenbui 
county  site  triggered  action  by  Cha 
lotte  and  county  officials  to  zone  tl 
area  for  further  development  as 
research  center  which  some  day  mig 
rival  the  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel  H 
Research  Triangle. 

The  corporation,  under  the  guidan 
of  Donald  F.  McCullough,  C&A  pre; 
dent,  has  enjoyed  rapid  growth  ai 
company  prognosticators  foreca 
even  faster  growth  in  the  comii 
decade. 
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Collins  and  Aikman's  new  science  and  services 
Center  at  Charlotte,  (upper  left).  Above,  stylist 
Kathrun  Bolin  of  the  Company's  Ca-Vel  Division 
staff  works  on  a  new  upholstery  fabric  design  at 
the  Roxboro  plant.  On  the  left,  research  staff 
member  William  White  checks  over  a  new  fleecy 
tricot  destined  for  use  in  ladies'  loungewear.  Nine 
Collins  and  Aikman  plants  are  located  in  North 
Carolina.  Like  most  textile  companies,  it  initially 
began   in   New    England. 


Tufting  automotive  carpets  at  Collins  and  Aikman's  Albemarle  plant 
left).  The  company  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading  manufacturers  of 
textiles  for  automotive,  airlines  and  transportation  industries.  In  Farm- 
ville  (above)  Collins  and  Aikman  has  a  tricot  knitting-dyeing  and  finish- 
ing plant,  considered  one  of  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the  world.  The 
tricot  market  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 
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UNIVERSITY  SUPPLIES 
PROFESSIONALS  TO 
TOP  N.  C.  INDUSTRY 

Nation's  Number  One 
Textile  Instructor 


THE  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  its  people,  its  products  and 
its  hospitality.  One  factor  that  is 
bringing  great  renown  to  the  State 
is  the  quality  and  leadership  of  its 
School  of  Textiles  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  In  the  United  States 
the  textile  industry  is  the  nation's 
number  six  industry  in  size  and  in 
textile  technology;  the  School  of  Tex- 
tiles is  number  one  in  backstopping 
the  educational  requirements  of  this 
vast  industry.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
since  textiles  is  the  number  one  indus- 
try within  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, employing  more  workers  than 
any  other  industry  in  the   State. 

Today,  great  things  are  happening 
in  textiles  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Competitive  forces  at  work 
are  bringing  about  steady  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  textile  production 
which  in  turn  are  making  the  modern 
day  textile  plant  one  of  the  most  up 
to  date  manufacturing  installations  in 
all  industry.  Automation  of  mill 
processes  carries  top  priority  in  all 
areas  including  the  computerizing  of 
all  elements  of  fabric  and  garment 
distribution.  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
that  the  textile  industry  is  archaic 
for  today  the  industry  is  developing 
along  dynamic  and  exciting  lines. 

The  new  man  made  fibers  are  one 
dimension  contributing  to  great 
change  in  the  industry,  bringing 
about  new  concepts  of  fabrication  and 
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;ility  value  to  the  consuming  public, 
s  a  result  of  new  technology  most 
ills  today  are  being-  equipped  to  pro- 
ice  fabrics  with  an  extraordinary 
sgree  of  wrinkle  resistance,  capable 
retaining  a  press  of  extra  dur- 
)ility,  with  washability  and  clean- 
)ility  far  beyond  man's  capability  in 
;ars  past. 

To  North  Carolina  State's  School  of 
extiles  the  progress  of  this  decade's 
xtile  industry  requires  the  univer- 
ty  to  progress  in  turn  with  the  tech- 
dogy  that  it  assimilates.  To  stay  in 
e  forefront  of  an  industry  in  techni- 
.1  revolution  is  a  challenge  that  is 
ing  met  head  on  by  the  faculty  and 
aff  of  the  school. 

As  the  school  year  opens  in  Septem- 
t  the  School  of  Textiles  will  intro- 
ice  the  first  PhD.  program  in  Poly- 
er  and  Fiber  Science  in  this  country, 
tvelve  PhD  candidates  have  been 
cepted  from  over  20  applicants  for 
e  program.  A  melt  fiber  spinning 
lit  has  been  installed  and  is  oper- 
ive  at  the  school.  Recognition  of  the 
lportance  of  fiber  technology  as  a 
lilding  block  to  better  textile  fabrics 

a  long  step  to  retention  of  the 
adership  that  the  School  of  Tex- 
es  expects  to  demonstrate  in  the 
ars  ahead.  Research  in  fiber  related 
ojects  will  surround  the  PhD  pro- 
am. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  PhD 
•ogram  and  continuation  of  its 
•aduate  work  at  the  masters  level 
e  school  is  unique  among  technical 
hools  today.  Over  40  graduate  stu- 
mts  are  working  toward  masters  de- 
•ees  and  close  to  700  students  are 
irolled   at   the   undergraduate   level. 

recent  study  pinpoints  the  fact  that 

the  eight  schools  on  the  NCSU 
.mpus  the  level  of  academic  achieve- 
ent  of  students  in  the  School  of  Tex- 
les  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
ihool  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Ap- 
ied  Mathematics. 

Another  important  development  at 
e  School  of  Textiles  this  year  has 
:en  the  establishment  of  a  new  de- 
triment of  Continuing  Education 
id  Extension.  The  university's  obli- 
ition  to  support  industry's  edu- 
tional  requirements  needs  atten- 
m  in  areas  of  communication  and 
lecial  courses  to  insure  a  well  in- 
rmed  textile  community.  Although 
:tive  in  the  past  in  short  course 
Ferings,  the  school  plans  a  much 
ore  active  program.  Other  programs 

the  dissemination  of  information  to 
dustry  on  a  world-wide  basis  are 
ider  consideration. 
Aside  from  textile  technology,  re- 
lirements  of  specialized  textile  man- 
rement  are  under  constant  review 
'  the  administration   of   the   School 

Textiles.  No  other  industry  has  as 
any  forces  which  affect  the  market- 
S  of  its  products  as  does  the  textile 


industry.  Fashion  alone  can  bring 
about  unexpected  change  in  seasonal 
changes  that  take  place  four  times 
a  year.  With  its  firm  objective  of 
producing  unexcelled  managerial  tal- 
ent for  the  textile  industry  of  North 
Carolina,  the  School  of  Textiles  is 
placing  more  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment areas  including  marketing.  A 
special  program  has  been  established 
in  conjunction  with  the  School  of 
Design  to  study  the  trends  and  influ- 
ences of  fashion.  This  program  has 
as  one  of  its  objectives  the  identifi- 
cation of  students  with  a  flair  for 
creativity.  Few  other  industries  have 
the  need  for  creative  talent  that  the 
style-influenced   textile   industry  does. 

The  influence  of  the  computer  af- 
fects mankind  in  almost  every  di- 
rection he  moves.  It  is  believed  that 
the  textile  industry  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  the  computer 
industry  to  adapt  computer  tech- 
niques to  greater  productivity  and 
lower  costs  in  fabric  and  garment 
manufacturer.  Computers  are  already 
being  used  in  many  ways  by  textile 
producers.  Computers  are  matching 
colors  so  that  a  much  more  reliable 
fabric  to  fabric  color  performance  is 
possible.  With  its  electronic  eye  the 
computer  tells  the  dyer  just  how  much 
dyestuffs  are  required  and  in  the 
precise  amounts  required.  In  its 
memory  the  computer  then  stores  the 
formula  for  reproducibility.  Com- 
puters are  also  being  used  in  the  large 
weaving  mills  of  the  country  to  give 
instantaneous  readings  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  loom  units  so  that  immedi- 
ate remedial  moves  are  possible  if 
weaving  materials  have  gone  out  of 
control.  Computerized  blending  tech- 
niques of  cotton  fibers  are  resulting  in 
improving  the  value  of  the  individual 
bale  of  cotton  and  in  determining 
the  best  blending  mix  with  the  new 
fibers.  Big  potential  areas  of  auto- 
mation face  what  was  formerly  an 
unscientific  garment  industry  so  that 
one  must  conclude  the  impact  of  the 
computer  age  will  be  felt  at  every 
level  of  todays  modern  textile  indus- 
try. 

Things  are  happening  in  textiles  to- 
day. From  a  late  start  it  is  felt  that 
textile  mills  are  moving  ahead  more 
rapidly  than  many  traditionally  more 
sophisticated  industries.  Things  are 
correspondingly  happening  at  North 
Carolina  State,  School  of  Textiles.  Its 
students  are  aware  of  the  great  evolv- 
ing climate  within  the  textile  industry. 
They  recognize  the  opportunities  that 
exist  for  the  better  student  to  play  a 
role  in  dynamic  change.  The  academic 
requirements  of  1968's  textile  students 
are  vast  but  they  are  supported  in 
their  quest  for  knowledge  by  a  for- 
ward looking  North  Carolina  educa- 
tional program,  and  by  an  adminis- 
trative   staff    determined    to    produce 


a  graduating  product  that  is  unsur- 
passed in  background  for  the  industry 
he  has  chosen. 

The  facilities  that  are  installed  at 
the  School  of  Textiles  are  second  to 
none  in  the  educational  world  of  tex- 
tiles today.  The  textile  industry  has 
generously  contributed  many  items  of 
machinery  to  insure  that  the  school 
is  up  to  date  in  all  modern  tech- 
nology. Be  it  the  latest  methods  of 
texturizing  the  new  man-made  yarns, 
tufting  the  latest  carpet  fiber,  or  even 
producing  some  of  the  fibers  of  the 
distant  future,  the  School  of  Textiles 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  a  great 
industry. 

That  the  world  of  textiles  knows  of 
this  fine  school  on  the  south-west  corn- 
er of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  goes  with- 
out saying.  It  is  here  that  things  are 
happening.  It  is  here  that  textile 
happenings  of  the  future  are  in  em- 
bryo. It  is  here  that  the  leadership 
potential  of  the  textile  industry  is 
being  trained  to  continue  the  rapid 
evolvement  of  one  of  America's  most 
forward  looking  industries. 


BORMAN  REPORTS 

IMPORTS  HURTING 

N.  C.  TEXTILES 

In  a  year-end  report  concerning 
North  Carolina's  Textile  Industry, 
Thomas  W.  Borman,  President  of  the 
N.  C.  Textile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  U.  S.  imports  of 
foreign  textile  goods  cut  the  State's 
production  by  an  estimated  750  million 
square  yards  of  cloth  during  1968. 

He  explained  that  during  1968  more 
than  three  billion  yards  of  foreign 
textiles  were  brought  into  the  country, 
a  1.7  percent  increase  of  1967. 

The  Tarheel  textile  industry  is  "in- 
creasingly alarmed"  over  the  continu- 
ing influx  of  foreign  products,  said 
Borman.  "The  pressure  is  particularly 
great  in  this  state,"  since  North 
Carolina  produces  about  one-fourth  of 
all  textiles  manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 

He  also  said  that  while  the  nation's 
textile  industry  made  advances  in 
sales,  profits  and  employment,  "the 
record  level  of  imports  showed  full 
recovery  from  the  decline  in  1967. 
These  imports  are  reflected  in  the 
price  structure  and  add  greatly  to  the 
price-cost  squeeze." 

He  said  that  foreign  imports  are 
the  only  unfavorable  factor  facing 
the  N.  C.  textile  industry,  and  pre- 
dicted that  textile  employment  would 
gain  by  approximately  9,000  persons 
when  final  statistics  were  compiled  for 
1968. 
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RECORD  NUMBER  ATTENDS  CHAPEL  HILL  IAPES  MEETING 


Almost  400  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  IAPES  chapter  were  on 
hand  October  10  in  Chapel  Hill  to 
hear  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Di- 
rector Charles  E.  Odell  deliver  the 
keynote  address  before  the  Tarheel 
State's  17th  annual  institute. 

The  two-day  session,  which  was 
held  at  the  Institute  of  Government 
building  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  reportedly 
collected  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  at- 
tend   the    fall    meeting. 

Speaking  on  the  "Changing  Face 
Employment  Security,"  Odell  called 
the  USES  "the  man  in  the  middle  of 
the  job  market,"  explaining  that  the 
Employment  Service  "had  inherited 
an  image  from  the  mid  30's.  In  our 
zeal  to  appease  employers,  we  get  the 
ill  will  of  the  people." 

But,  he  continued,  "we're  putting 
together  the  basic  machinery  to  do  the 
job  and  it's  our  responsibility  to 
demonstrate  wisdom  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  make  it  work."  Commenting 
on  manpower  programs,  the  USES 
Director  said  it  normally  takes  seven 
years  for  a  good  idea  to  come  back 
as  a  working  program,  but  the  man- 
power programs  under  way  in  the  na- 
tion today  must  perform  much 
quicker. 

He  also  expressed  optimism  that 
Congress  may  be  more  cooperative 
with  USES  budgets  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  and  he  completely  sur- 
prised the  IAPES  meeting  by  con- 
cluding his  speech  with  a  song  follow- 
ing the  tune  of  "You  Gotta  Have 
Heart."  "You  gotta  reach  out,"  Odell 
sang  to  a  pleased  audience — his  per- 
sonal rendition  to  HRD. 

Illness  kept  two  officials  of  the 
North  Carolina  agency  off  the  Thurs- 
day morning  program.  ESC  Chair- 
man Henry  E.  Kendall,  who  was 
scheduled  to  introduce  the  USES  Di- 
rector, could  not  attend,  and  featured 
speaker  Alden  Honeycutt,  Director  of 


the  N.  C.  Employment  Service  Di- 
vision, was  absent. 

Honeycutt's  speech,  entitled  "New 
Programs  and  Projects  in  the  Man- 
power Effort,"  was  delivered  by  Em- 
ployment Counseling  Supervisor  Mar- 
shall DuVal.  Theme  of  the  Institute 
was  "Communications  and  Inter- 
Agency  Relations,"  and  DuVal  pointed 
out  that  "due  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  Employment  Service  oper- 
ations we  are  needing  more  and  more 
the  help  and  assistance  from  other 
agencies  and  programs." 

Prior  to  enumerating  a  number  of 
these  programs,  DuVal  said  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  "an  alphabet 
soup — a  real  potpourri  of  assistance 
to  the  disadvantaged."  From  88  as- 
sistance programs,  DuVal  mentioned 
15,  including  NAB,  BAT,  VISTA, 
PACE,  NYC,  TIDE,  CAP,  JC,  JACS, 
LMA,  OM,  PI,  TAP,  and  MDTA. 

The  entire  Thursday  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  a  performance  of  several 
skits,  staged  in  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment auditorium,  with  make-be- 
lieve situations  involving  encounters 
with  claimants.  Principally,  the  skits 
demonstrated  how  to  prevent  overpay- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  characterizing  the  proper  and 
improper  handling  of  the  UI  form 
536  and  the  extended  duration  inter- 
view. About  a  dozen  IAPES  members 
performed,  and  the  show  was  as  en- 
tertaining as  it  was  informative. 

A  good  turnout  Thursday  evening 
attended  the  IAPES  banquet  and 
dance  at  Chapel  Hill's  local  American 
Legion  Post,  always  the  social  high- 
light of  the  Institute. 

Friday  morning  George  B.  Autrey 
delivered  an  address  on  North  Caro- 
lina's new  Manpower  Development 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  agency 
funded  by  OEO  and  backed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 


ers. 


Autrey,  who  serves  as  Executive  Di- 


rector of  the  manpower  organizatio 
which  received  enormous  editorial  ( 
dorsement  when  it  was  inaugurat 
earlier  this  year,  explained  that  t 
purpose  of  the  MDC  "is  quite  simj 
to  try  to  fit  workers — many  of  th< 
unskilled  or  with  outdated  skills 
for  jobs  that  demand  today's  skills, 
to  match  them  to  training  which  w 
produce  those  skills.  Believing  til 
the  "real  unemployment  rate  in  Nor 
Carolina  may  be  as  much  as  thr 
times  the  officially  reported  rate," 
said  the  State  "may  have  to  find  jo 
for  50  percent  of  its  entire  farm  lab 
forces  in  the  next  five  years.  Wha 
needed  most  of  all,"  said  Autrey  i 
ferring  to  the  State's  manpower  pre 
lems,  "is  more  imagination,  mo 
initiative,  more  know-how,  but  soir 
thing  else  as  well — coordination — t 
ability  to  put  it  all  together.  We  wa 
to  work  out  a  manpower  program  f 
North  Carolina  that  is  practical,  th 
taps  the  'people'  resources  of  o 
State.  Then  we  want  to  turn  ov 
the  education,  training,  job  filling 
those  charged  with  these  duties." 

Since  becoming  operational,  £ 
MDC  has  developed  manpower  d 
velopment  centers,  offering  a  "humi 
resources"  program,  and  has  initial 
a  "computer-match"  program 
match  jobs  to  people.  It  has  also  d 
veloped  a  "management  awarene 
program"  directed  toward  busine 
management,  and  the  MDC  is  preps 
ing  to  offer  technical  assistance 
various  manpower  programs  acre 
the  State. 

The  USDL  manpower  administr 
tor's  representative,  Glen  Zech,  w 
also  a  guest  speaker  Friday  morni: 
and  discussed  the  "Concentrated  E: 
ployment  Programs."  Colonel  Clift 
M.  Craig,  retired  Marine  and  Co 
missioner  of  North  Carolina's  Depa: 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  spoke 
"Work  Incentive  Programs,"  a 
young  Robert  Mull,  former  ES  mob 


It  was  the  biggest  crowd  ever  to  attend  an  IAPES  Institute.  About  400  employees  ot  the  Employment  Security  Commission  attended  the  fa 
meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  to  hear  featured  speaker  Charles  Odell  (right).  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  He  was  one  of  several  guei 
speakers  who  highlighted  the  two  day  meeting. 
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fice  manager  and  now  Assistant 
xxcutive  Secretary  of  the  N.  S.  State 
A.MPS  Committee,  spoke  on  the  Co- 
lerative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
rstem. 

The  concluding  session  Friday  af- 
rnoon  featured  Dr.  Lucia  Morgan, 
ssociate  English  professor  at  UNC, 
id  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
rity's  Robert  B.  Beasley. 
A  truly  professional  speaker,  Dr. 
organ  engaged  the  audience  prob- 
»ly  better  than  anyone.  An  expert 
imic  (and  sometimes  humorist),  she 
manded  "is  your  speech  harsh, 
>mineering,  nasal,  whining,  meek, 
lorless,  monotonous  or  boring?"  A 
peat  speaker  before  the  Institute 
ter  an  absence  of  eight  years,  the 
aeious  English  prof  delivered  a 
iwless  address  on  the  individual's 
tility  to  speak,  an  attribute  Dr. 
organ  believes  to  be  "one  of  man's 
eatest  achievements." 
Beasley  explained  the  new  Employ- 
snt  Security  automated  reported 
stem,  called  ESARS.  The  new  com- 
iter  system,  he  noted,  seeks  infor- 
ition  on  what  happens  to  individuals 
len  they  ask  for  assistance  through 
e  Employment  Service.  "This  is 
ore  easily  said  than  done,"  accord- 
g  to  the  BES  Project  Coordinator, 
id  he  commented  with  good  humor 
at  "explanations  of  the  system  to 
ports  and  analysis  types  have  so  far 
suited  in  the  appearance  on  my 
ice  door  of  a  sign  describing 
3ARS  as  an  'elaborate  system  for 
cumulating  rotten  statistics'." 
IAPES  Chapter  President  Bob 
ibcock  and  the  Director  of  the  ESC 
nemployment  Insurance  Division,  R. 
iller  Martin,  presented  service  cer- 
icates  to  over  50  IAPES  members 

conclude  the  Chapel  Hill  meeting. 
)ur  persons  received  35-year  service 
yards;  18  received  30-year  awards; 

received  25-year  awards;  and  15 
embers  received  20-year  awards. 
ESC  Area  Supervisor  Henry  I. 
lepherd  received  special  attention 
iring  the  awards  ceremony.  He  re- 
res  in  December  after  35  years  with 
e  agency  and  he  was  honored  as  the 
under  and  only  president  of  the 
)mmission's   20-year    club,    a   group 

long-time  service  employees. 
The  chapter  also  cited  Alvis  Jordan 
ith  a  certificate   of   award   for  her 
:>rk  arranging  the  Institute  program 
bich  a  lot  of  people  believe  to  be  one 

the  best  in  the  Chapter's  history. 
IAPES  Executive  Secretary  Scott 
3yd  from  Frankfort  and  District  IV 
presentative  Herman  Feldman  were 
ecial  International  guests  at  the 
orth  Carolina  meeting. 
There  was  campaigning  going  on. 
ext  year's  IAPES  office  candidates 
elude  Paul  Harris,  running  for 
'esident;  Hugh  Elbert,  First  Vice 
'esident;    Helen   Gay   and   Clarence 


Barnwell,  Second  Vice  President;  and 
Alice  Langston,  Treasurer.  Interview- 
er Helen  Gay  of  Rocky  Mount  Local 
Office  undoubtedly  scored  the  political 
coup  of  the  Institute  when  she  served 
a  table  full  of  ham  biscuits  and  cof- 


fee— which  she  almost  lost  when 
several  dozen  local  government  em- 
ployees attending  a  meeting  elsewhere 
in  the  building  came  downstairs  on 
break  a  few  minutes  before  IAPES 
let  out. 


IAPES,  or  the  International  Association  of  Personnel  in  Em- 
ployment Security,  is  an  organization  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  nation's  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  service  programs.  The  group  has  chapters  in  all 
states  and  in  some  foreign  countries.  A  professional  betterment 
type  of  organization,  North  Carolina's  IAPES  chapter  usually 
numbers  between  800  and  900  employees  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission,  about  85  percent  of  its  total  number 
of    workers.    New   chapter   officers   are    elected    each    year. 


HANDICAPPED  WORKER  LEADERS  HONOR 


About  250  persons  attended  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped's  annual  meeting 
in  High  Point  in  September  to  see 
presentations  of  awards  to  North 
Carolina's  outstanding  contributors  to 
the  field  of  handicapped  rehabilitation 
and  employment. 

The  awards  are  given  each  year  to 
individuals  and  organizations  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  as  those  who 
during  the  year  have  most  helped  the 
cause  of  gainful  employment  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons. 

Held  at  the  Top  of  the  Mart  in 
High  Point,  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  Governor  Dan  Moore  who  pre- 
sented the  "Citations  For  Meritorious 
Service"  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the   Handicapped. 

One  of  the  recipients  was  Howard 
Earp  of  the  State  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  who  has 
supervised  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
program.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  20  such  work- 
shops in  North  Carolina. 

Ben  F.  Collins,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Greensboro  Mayors  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  was 
cited  for  devoting  "many  years  of 
time  and  efforts"  to  the  local  commit- 
tee in  rehabilitation  and  placement  of 
handicapped  persons. 

The  City  of  Gastonia  received  an 
employer  award  for  its  policy  of  hir- 
ing the  handicapped,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Craig  Watson,  an  interviewer  with 
the  Gastonia  Employment  Security 
Commission  office,  was  also  honored. 
The  Gastonia  officer  has  "an  enviable 
record  in  the  placement  of  the  handi- 
capped," according  to  the  citation,  and 
Miss  Watson  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  local  placement  program  for  many 
years. 

Jacqueline  Worsham,  director  of  the 
Wake  County  Sheltered  Workshops, 
received  a  Presidential  citation,  too. 
In  addition  to  being  honored  for  her 


work  in  the  statewide  workshops  pro- 
gram, she  received  particular  notice 
for  her  work  in  Wake  County.  When 
she  took  over  the  local  workshop,  only 
20-25  people  were  enrolled.  Today 
there  are  100. 

Other  honorees  included  the  Caro- 
lina Broadcasting  Company  of  Char- 
lotte which  operates  station  WSOC. 
The  citation  said  that  for  a  number  of 
years  WSOC  "has  graciously  given 
radio  time  in  the  interest  of  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped." 

For  performing  "outstanding  serv- 
ices" as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Britt 
L.  Green  received  a  Presidential  ci- 
tation. He  is  the  past  president  of  the 
N.  C.  Chapter  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association  and  during 
his  tenure  he  has  given  much  time  and 
effort  in  the  interest  of  rehabilitation 
and  placement  of  the  handicapped. 
For  several  years  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 


Jennie  Craig  Watson,  an  Interviewer  with  the 
Gastonia  local  office  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission,  receives  a  presidential  cita- 
tion from  Governor  Dan  Moore  for  her  work 
with  handicapped  applicants. 
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DURHAM  YOUTH  HELP  TOBACCO  GROWERS  OUT  OF  LABOR  JAM 


For  a  month  and  a  half  this  sum- 
mer, two  bus  loads  of  city  boys  left 
Durham  before  sun  up  every  morning 
to  harvest  tobacco  in  Wake  and  John- 
ston counties. 

Sixty  a  day  was  the  average  num- 
ber, but  as  many  as  100  made  the  70- 
mile  round  trip  to  Willow  Springs,  a 
small  agricultural  community  in 
southern  Wake  County,  where  they 
were  met  by  local  growers  for  a  short 
pickup  ride  to  nearby  fields. 

For  most  of  them  it  was  a  new 
experience. 

It  was  also  a  new  youth  summer 
job  program  initiated  by  Paul  Casey, 
farm  labor  representative  with  the 
Durham  office  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission. 

"We  started  this  program  because 
we  knew  these  young  boys  would  have 
found  summer  jobs  here  pretty 
scarce,"  says  Casey,  "and  we  knew 
growers  in  the  Raleigh  area  wouldn't 
have  enough  workers  to  prime  and 
handle  their  tobacco." 

About  four  months  before  school 
ended  last  spring,  the  Durham  farm 
placement  man  began  visiting  local 
high  schools,  making  appointments 
with  counselors  to  interview  and  re- 
cruit students  for  farm  work  during 
the  summer. 

At  the  same  time  his  counterpart  in 
Wake  County,  Bill  Langley  of  the 
Raleigh  State  Employment  office,  be- 
gan contacting  tobacco  farms  to  so- 
licit job  orders  for  workers.  Langley 
found  about  45  growers  who  indicated 
they  would  need  between  two  and  five 


extra  workers  during  the  tobacco 
harvest  season. 

Subsequently,  the  Durham  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sponsored  a  bus  pur- 
chase plan,  and  young  Ronald  Shel- 
ley, a  senior  at  Wake  Forest  Seminary 
and  minister  of  an  Oxford  church, 
bought  a  converted  school  bus  and 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  summer 
day  haul  program. 

I.  C.  Payton,  a  school  teacher  from 
Enfield  and  farm  labor  crew  leader 
during  the  summer,  was  also  con- 
tacted to  provide  transportation. 

Picking  the  boys  up  at  four  o'clock 
each  morning  at  the  Durham  employ- 
ment office  and  30  minutes  later  at 
the  W.  D.  Hill  Youth  Center,  the  two 
crew  leaders  began  their  daily  trips 
to  Wake  County  on  July  15  and  con- 
tinued through  August. 

Growers  in  the  Willow  Springs  area 
were  "delighted  to  get  this  extra 
help,"  according  to  Bill  Langley  in 
Raleigh.  "The  boys  were  paid  $1.25 
an  hour  and  helped  neighboring  farm- 
ers out  of  a  serious  labor  market 
squeeze." 

Langley  said  the  State  farm  place- 
ment service  had  good  luck  re- 
cruiting Durham  workers  for  seasonal 
jobs  in  Florida  and  they  decided  they 
might  be  successful  recruiting  youth 
for  farm  work.  "In  Wake  and  John- 
ston counties  there  are  approximately 
30,000  acres  of  tobacco  and  a  farm 
labor  shortage.  We  thought  there 
would  be  lots  of  young  students  in 
Durham  who  would  like  to  have  these 
jobs." 
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State  farm  labor  representative  Joe  Biggs  (clipboard)  indicates  which  truck  a 
group  of  young  Durham  students  should  board  for  tobacco  harvest  work.  Ronald 
Shelley  who  brought  a  busload  to  Wake  County,  checks  his  list  of  riders.  Crew 
leader  I.  C.  Payton  has  his  back  to  the  camera. 

ESC  QUARTERLY 


Rockingham  school  teacher  J 
Biggs,  who  works  for  the  State 
farm  labor  during  the  summ 
months,  came  up  to  manage  the  pi 
gram.  Langley  says  Biggs  "made  t 
program  work.  He  stayed  out  the 
with  them  all  the  time." 

The  boys  were  employed  primh 
tobacco  and  some  were  given  misct 
laneous  work  around  the  barn.  Abo 
20  farmers  used  them  continuous 
and  about  25  hired  them  when  I 
need  arose.  They  received  their  wag 
every  day. 

"These  boys,  mostly  high  schc 
youth,  were  enthusiastic  enough 
carry  through  during  the  summ; 
Very  few  days  did  we  come  up  short 
Asked  about  next  year,  Langley  sa; 
"we  can't  do  without  it.  There  we 
some  difficulties  in  this  first  you 
employment  program,  mostly  becau 
of  the  workers'  inexperience  in 
tough  farm  job.  But  they  work 
hard  and  the  grower  who  can  g 
along  with  young  people  has  i 
trouble." 

In  Durham,  Casey  believes  the  far 
labor  program  will  double  next  sui 
mer  with  twice  the  number  of  you 
and  twice  the  number  of  employii 
farmers. 

"Everyone   I   talked  to   last  spri: 
wanted  to  earn  money  to  go  back 
school.  We'll  certainly  give  the  opp< 
tunity  again  next  summer." 


FHA  FINANCES 

FARM  LABOR 

TRANSPORTATION 

The    supply    of    available    seaso; 
farm    workers    continues    to    decli , 
especially  interstate  migrants.  To  c  ■ 
set  this   diminishing   labor  force  In 
emphasis    has    been    on    full    use  jE 
local   workers   by  promoting  the 
ganization   of  crews   with   their  o 
transportation.     This     was     brou 
about    through    availability    of   0 
funds  administered  through  the  Fa] 
ers    Home    Administration   for   lo 
to  low  income  people  to  help  incre 
their  income.  During  1966-68  appr 
imately  225  crews  of  workers  un 
crew    leaders    were    organized    v 
their    own    transportation.    Appr< 
mately  75  percent  of  these  buses 
trucks    purchased    by    crew    leac 
were  financed  through  Farmers  H< 
Administration   loans. 


CHANGE 


NEMPLOYMENT  SETS  NEW  LOW  IN 

STATE.  TAX  RATES  GO  INTO  NEW  SCHEDULE 


For  the  first  time  since  World  War 
industrial  unemployment  in  North 
irolina  has  dropped  under  one  per- 
nt. 

The  lowest  rate  in  23  years,  job- 
>sness  was  .9  percent  of  the  in- 
strial  labor  force  during  September, 
an  average  of  11,360  workers  each 
>ek. 

"It  was  the  best  employment  month 
,  record,"  said  Henry  E.  Kendall, 
lairman  of  the  Employment  Se- 
rity  Commission,  "and  since  this 
^ure  reflects  workers  partially  and 
mporarily  unemployed,  the  ratio  of 
rsons  totally  unemployed  and  with- 
.t  jobs  would  be  even  lower." 
Kendall  attributed  the  good  em- 
oyment  conditions  to  "an  overall, 
rong  economy  in  North  Carolina, 
ore  goods  and  services  were  pro- 
Lced  in  practically  every  major  in- 
istry  during  September." 
According  to  the  ESC  Chairman  a 
b  of  young  people  and  part  time  job 
ekers  withdrew  from  the  labor  force 
iring  September  and  this  lowered 
lemployment. 

Every  major  North  Carolina  in- 
istry  had  lower  unemployment  dur- 
g  the  month,  notably  lumber,  con- 
ruction,  furniture,  textiles,  hosiery 
id  machinery.  Apparel  and  tobacco 
■ocessing  workers  averaged  2.7  per- 
nt  unemployment,  highest  in  the 
;ate,  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
orkers  had  the  lowest  jobless  rate 
;  .4  percent.  Textile  unemployment 
as  .9  percent  and  construction  work- 
's had  a  jobless  ratio  of  .7  percent. 
There  was  also  a  drop  in  unem- 
oyment  insurance  payments  during 
iptember.  Eligible  workers  claimed 
..1  million  in  benefits,  $531,000  less 
ian  one  year  ago. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  learned 
at  a  lower  unemployment  insurance 
x  schedule  will  be  in  effect  in  1969, 
ving  an  estimated  $6  million  for 
jorth  Carolina  employers.  The  tax 
lale,  which  is  determined  by  the 
|nount  of  money  in  the  State's  unem- 
ioyment  insurance  fund,  will  drop 
!xes  for  some  employers  to  as  low  as 
I  percent  of  their  taxable  payrolls. 
'Announcing  the  new  tax  rate,  the 
bployment  Security  Commission 
'id  that  unemployment  among  work- 
s  covered  by  unemployment  insur- 
ce  had  been  low  enough  to  enable 
brth  Carolina  to  maintain  a  fairly 
?h  unemployment  insurance  fund. 
The  program  is  financed  by  excise 


taxes  paid  by  employers  on  most  in- 
dustrial payrolls.  Benefits  paid  to 
jobless  workers  under  the  program 
come  from  a  trust  fund  maintained 
by  taxes  on  the  first  $3000  paid  to 
covered  workers.  A  special  "experi- 
ence rating"  feature  of  the  North 
Carolina  law  allows  companies  and 
firms  with  good  history  of  employ- 
ment to  qualify  for  lower  taxes. 

The  1969  tax  rates  will  range  from 
.2  to  2.7  percent  for  employers  who 
have  a  balance  in  their  unemployment 
insurance  accounts,  and  from  2.9  to 
4.7  percent  for  employers  who  have 
deficit  reserves. 

The  Commission  estimates  the1  aver- 
age unemployment  insurance  tax  rate 
will  be  1.1  percent  in  1969,  lowest  in 
North  Carolina  since  1955. 

"Industrial  payrolls  have  been  in- 
creasing every  year,"  said  ESC  Chair- 
man Kendall,  "and  unemployment  has 
been  declining.  With  fewer  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  being  paid, 
the  State  reserve  fund  has  become 
great  enough  to  permit  lower  taxes 
for  most  employers." 


GASTONIA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

more  in-depth  looks  at  applicants,  he 
said. 

Applicant  interviews,  placement 
tests  and  special  counseling  services 
have  been  increased  to  better  match 
the  applicant  to  the  job.  "We  have 
three  employment  counsellors  on  our 
staff  now,"  Harrelson  said.  "This  com- 
pares to  only  one  a  year  ago. 

"These  tests  and  counselling  ses- 
sions help  us  find  the  talents  of  the 
individual  applicant  and  places  him  on 
a  job  which  will  suit  him  better.  At 
the  same  time,  it  enables  us  to  send 
better  qualified  individuals  to  employ- 
ers for  job  interviews,"  he  said. 

He  added  that,  with  the  new  classi- 
fication and  the  increase  in  personnel, 
"we  can  give  the  community  better 
service." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  Gastonia  office  also  meant 
a  reclassification  of  the  Manager's 
position,  and  Mr.  Harrelson  was  pro- 
moted to  Manager  HI  within  the 
Employment  Security   Commission. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

laws  and  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  were  passed  in  North  Caro- 
lina due  to  the  strong  support  they 
received  from  textile  mill  companies. 

The  textile  industry  pioneered  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  through- 
out the  years  has  kept  pace  with 
progress.  During  his  term  in  office, 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  once  wrote, 
"North  Carolina  and  textiles  have 
been  inseparably  linked  for  years. 
Today,  the  State  on  the  Go  has  an  In- 
dustry-on-the-Go  ...  no  other  indus- 
try has  meant  more  to  our  industrial 
progress." 

The  same  holds  true  today  and  no 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
years  to  come. 


CANNON 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

plants.  There  are  other  challenges 
which  must  be  met  in  modern  indus- 
try. Among  the  new  concepts  Cannon 
has  created  are  included  such  ideas 
as  a  water  filtration  system.  The 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  the  new  Cannon  filter  plant 
is  designed  to  process  30  million  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  enough  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Char- 
lotte. 

Thus,  in  the  field  of  manufacturing, 
Cannon  is  leading.  So,  too,  in  the  field 
of  fashion,  Cannon  is  leading.  It  still 
maintains  the  quality  inherent  in  the 
Cannon  name.  As  it  increases  its 
productivity  and  improves  its  prod- 
ucts, Cannon  will  still  be  remembered 
as  "the  name  women  know  and  trust." 


BATTLE 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

approximately  75  per  cent  of  all 
United  States  exports  entered  mar- 
kets in  which  our  strongest  competitor 
faced  lower  trade  barriers  than  do  we 
on  identical  items.  Surely  with  our 
markets  the  most  open  in  the  world 
to  those  who  would  export  to  us,  we 
are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in  the 
foreign  markets. 

These  two  basic  positions:  a  will- 
ingness to  share  the  growth,  but  only 
the  growth,  of  our  markets  with  our 
friends  abroad,  and  the  claim  to  equal 
access  to  markets  abroad,  constitute 
our  specific  objectives  in  international 
textile  trade  matters. 

That  hardly  can  be  called  pro- 
tectionism. To  the  American  textile 
industry  it  seems  to  be  only  common 
sense  and  fair  play. 
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ATMI 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Other  PR  activities  include  the 
conducting  of  tours  for  news  media, 
the  operation  of  a  three-man  field 
staff  to  help  member  companies  and 
state  textile  associations  in  their  own 
PR  activities,  the  publication  of  a 
newsletter  and  conducting  of  semi- 
nars for  industry  public  relations  per- 
sonnel. 

Water  Pollution  Abatement.  A 
special  committee  on  stream  pollution 
abatement  has  investigated  pollution 
abatement  requirements  in  the  textile 
states,  and  has  conferred  with  state 
and  federal  officials  to  determine  what 
water  quality  standards  are  today  and 
what  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
future. 

This  committee  is  also  appraising 
the  economic  impact  of  pollution 
abatement  standards  on  the  industry 
and  is  evaluating  past  and  present 
research  activities.  It  is  considering 
several  possible  areas  in  which  ad- 
ditional research  on  pollution  abate- 
ment can  be  conducted  and  is  work- 
ing with  five  universities  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  new  developments 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Data  Processing.  The  association's 
data  processing  committee  is  working 
with  member  mills  to  standardize  cod- 
ing system  for  fibers  and  yarns. 
Presently,  the  industry  is  using  a 
number  of  different  systems  which 
cause  a  communications  and  supply 
problem  and  add  to  production  costs. 
It  is  believed  a  standardized  system 
will   increase   industry  efficiency. 

Marketing.  A  great  part  of  the 
work  of  ATMI's  Market  Committee 
in  recent  years  has  been  directed 
toward  seeing  that  military  needs  are 
met  fully  and  on  time.  As  a  result 
of  its  efforts  in  this  area,  ATMI  was 
presented  a  "Certificate  of  Appreci- 
ation" by  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  in  1967. 

Other  activities  of  the  Market 
Committee  center  around  maintaining 
liaison  between  various  government 
agencies  and  the  industry,  defining 
product  standards,  and  conducting 
surveys  of  sales  office  management. 

These,  in  capsule,  are  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  ATMI  has  been  work- 
ing to  help  the  entire  textile  industry 
operate  with  greater  efficiency. 

ATMI's  success  in  aiding  the  in- 
dustry is  a  direct  result  of  the  large 
number  of  mill  executives  who  serve 
on  its  committees.  Of  this,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, executive  vice  president,  has 
said,  ".  .  .  the  greatest  asset  this  or- 
ganization has  is  not  the  members  of 
its  staff,  nor  the  offices  that  happen 
to  be  located  in  one  place  or  another, 
but  it  is  the  extent  to  which  those  in 
the  industry  band  together  and  are 
willing  to  work  toward  the  success 
of  this  framework." 


FIRESTONE 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

plant  became  a  part  of  the  newly- 
designated  major  division  of  the 
worldwide  Firestone  organization,  the 
Diversified  Products  Divisions  which 
includes  all  non-tire  operations  of  the 
parent  company.  A  Firestone  com- 
pany vice  president,  Louis  J.  Camp- 
bell, heads  the  Diversified  Products 
Divisions. 

Today,  close  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  tire  fabric  is  sold  be- 
fore it  is  produced  at  Firestone  in 
Gastonia.  This  is  because  the  larger 
volume  of  production  goes  to  Fire- 
stone's tire-building  plants  at  other 
locations. 

The  Gastonia  plant  processes  fiber 
produced  at  Firestone's  plants  in 
Hopewell,  Va.  and  from  many  out- 
side suppliers. 

Now  in  its  33rd  year  of  producing 
quality  tire  fabrics,  Firestone  in  Gas- 
tonia continues  to  share  with  pride 
its  company  slogan  "Best  Today — 
Still  Better  Tomorrow." 


BURLINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

conventional      and      non-conventional 
spinning  and  throwing  concepts. 

Studies  of  new  and  chemically  or 
mechanically  modified  fibers  and  the 
exploration  of  extrusion  techniques 
for  the  conversion  of  polymers  into 
films,  and  hence  into  yarn  and  fabric 
structures  are  also  included. 
Composite  Structures 

BI  research  delves  into  the  proper- 
ties of  adhesives  and  coatings,  and 
the  assembly  of  materials  to  form 
useful  new  products  of  importance  to 


the  Company's  textile,  plastics  ar 
furniture  operations.  A  related  are 
is  concerned  with  increasing  the  vah 
of  textile  waste  for  reuse  or  sale  1 
other  industry. 

High  Speed  Photography 

Time  magnification  of  operatioi 
filmed  at  high  speed  is  used  to  reve 
many  normally  hidden  aspects  of  te: 
tile  processes  and  processing  equi] 
ment. 

Pollution  Control 

Considerable  effort  is  expended  1 
develop  and  implement  procedures  f< 
the  control  of  water  and  air  pollutioi 

Developing  new  analytical  teel 
niques  of  measuring  contaminant 
improving  manufacturing  processt 
and  devising  new  mechanisms  for  e: 
fluent  purification  are  included. 
Technical  Service 

Information  services  are  provide 
to  scientists  and  technologists  by  tt 
staff  of  the  technical  library  house 
in  the  Research  Center.  In  additioi 
skilled  personnel  provide  technical  a: 
sistance  in  solving  problems  whic 
develop  in  the  divisions.  Physical  tes 
ing,  garment  manufacturing,  wea 
testing  and  analytical  laboratory 
serve  division  needs  for  testing  an 
quality  control. 

Often  first  with  a  new  produc 
Burlington's  goal  is  always  to  be  firs 
with    quality. 

Most  of  the  Company's  technic; 
activity  is  devoted  to  long-range  e: 
forts,  to  laying  the  foundations  f( 
what  will  happen  beyond  tomorrow,  I 
looking  deeper  into  things  than  tl 
eye  can  see  and  where  only  the  mir 
can  focus. 

These  activities  help  guaranfo 
that  Burlington  quality  will  contini 
to  serve  the  needs  of  consumers  ever; 
where. 
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What  kind 

of  investment 

is  Freedom 


□Shrewd?    DSafe?    DP^triotic?    □  Exclusive? 


You're  right  if  you  checked  all  four  boxes. 

Freedom  Shares  are  a  shrewd  investment  because  they  pay  4.74%  when  held 
to  maturity.  They  mature  in  just  four-and-a-half  years,  and  are  redeemable 
after  one  year. 

There  is  no  safer  investment  because  Freedom  Shares  are  backed  by  The 
United  States  of  America. 

Exclusive  ?  Absolutely.  Not  everyone  can  buy  new  Freedom  Shares.  You  have 
to  belong  to  the  Bond-a-Month  or  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  Freedom  Shares  are  a 
bonus  opportunity  for  these  regular  Bond  buyers. 

And,  as  you  help  yourself  by  buying  Freedom  Shares,  you're  also  helping  your 
country.  Sign  up  for  Freedom.  Get  all  the  facts  from  the  payroll  people 
where  you  work  or  any  officer  where  you  bank. 


US.  Savings  Bonds, 


New  Freedom  Shares 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  presented  as  a  public 
service   in   cooperation    with   the   Treasury  Department   and   The  Advertising   Council. 
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EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION   OFFICES,  ADDRESSES,  MANAGERS,  POINTS  SERVED 

Note:   Pt.  or  Pts.   means  point  or  points  served  on   regular   schedule  from   local   office. 


Albemarle — Harris-Goble  Building,  117  West 
North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Manager,  Pts. 
Mount  Gilead,  Troy. 

Asheboro — 328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B.  Brooks, 
manager,    Pt.    Siler    City. 

Asheville — 36  Grove  St.,  Jack  Edwards,  Man- 
ager,   Pts.    Marshall. 

Bryson  City — Mitchell  Building,  Everett  Street, 
Fred  Riddle,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklin,  Chero- 
kee. 

Burlington — 336  W.  Front  St.,  Everett  Mc- 
Neilly,   Manager. 

Charlotte — 112  W.  First  St.,  Dwight  M. 
Leonard,  Jr.,   Manager,   Pt.   Cornelius. 

Concord— 90  S.  Church  St.,  S.E.,  Lewis  B. 
Morton,    Manager. 

Durham — 616    N.    Mangum    St.,    Louis    Berini, 

Manager,     Pts.     Chapel     Hill,     Hillsborough, 
Roxboro 

Edenton— 709  N.  Broad,  Neil  Thagard,  Mgr., 
Pts.    Hertford,    Columbia,    Gatesville. 

Elizabeth  City— 107  W.  Ehringhaus  St.,  Nor- 
man   L.    Pendleton,    Manager,    Pts.    Manteo, 

Fayetteville — 148  Rowan  St.,  S.  Charles  Bur- 
gess, Manager,  Pts.  Lillington,  Clinton, 
Raeford. 

Forest  City— 104  Yarboro  St.,  Ronnie  J. 
Brown,    Manager.    Pt.    Rutherfordton. 

Gastonia— 359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  B  Harrel- 
son,   Jr.,   Manager.    Pt.    Belmont. 

Goldsboro— 109  W.  Ashe  St.,  Mrs  Viola  G. 
Billings,  Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive,  War- 
saw, Wallace. 

Greensboro — 235  N.  Edgworth  St.  Melvin 
Starnes,    Manager. 

Greenville — 1002  Evans  St.,  Lloyd  Nooe,  Man- 
ager,   Pt.    Farmville. 

Henderson — 212    Arch    St.,    W.    Hall    Brooks, 

Manager,  Pts.  Warrenton,  Oxford. 

Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E.  Charles  N. 
Erwin,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Columbus,  Bre- 
vard. 


Hickory— 7 16-4  th     St.,     S.W.,     H.     D.     Boyles, 

Manager. 

High  Point— 400-408  N.  Wrenn  St.,  William  A. 
Hollar,    Manager. 

Jacksonville — 822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke  Araer- 
son,   Manager. 

Kannapolis — 212  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W.  Patterson, 
Manager. 

Kinston — 106  N.  Independent  St.,  Herman 
Wellons,  Manager.   Pt.   Snow   Hill. 

Lenoir— Hedrick  Bldg.,  133  N.  Church  St., 
Henry  D.   Allen,   Manager. 

Lexington— 102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan 
Knight,,    Manager.    Pt.   Denton. 

Lincolnton — 409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H.  Law- 
ing.   Manager.    Pt.   Cherryville. 

Lumberton — 116  W.  5th  St.,  Jesse  Beatty, 
Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabethtown, 
Fairmont,   Tabor  City. 

Marion — Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Henderson 
St.,  David   S.   Gray,  Jr.,   Manager. 

Monroe— Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main  St., 
Floyd    Harrill,    Manager. 

Morehead  City — 809  E.  Evans  St.,  Mrs.  Julia 
P.  Tenney,   Manager.   Pts.   Atlantic,   Davis. 

Morganton— 107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,    Manager.   Pt.    Valdese. 

Mount  Airy— 708  S.  Main  St.,  John  L.  Taylor, 
Manager,   Pts.   Elkin,   Yadkinville. 

Murphy — 102  Hickory  St.,  Graham  H.  Hend- 
rick,  Manager  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayesville, 
Robbinsville. 

New  Bern— 211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin  F.  Gil- 
Iikin,  Manager.   Pts.   Bayboro,  Trenton. 

Newton — 208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas  A.  Clon- 
inger,    Manager. 

North  Wilkesboro — Midtown  Plaza-Wilkesboro 
Ave.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts.  Boone, 
Sparta,   Taylorsville,   Jefferson. 

Raleigh  321-323  W.  Hargett  St.,  LeeRoy 
Singleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklinton,  Fu- 
quay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest,  Zebulon, 
Clayton,    Smithfield. 


Reidsville— 213  Settle  St.,  Neil  W.  McKinii 
Manager.   Pt.  Yanceyville. 

Roanoke    Rapids — 945    Park    Ave.,    Rupert 
Cheek,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scotland  Ne 
Ahoskie,     Jackson,     Rich    Square,     Murfre 
boro. 

Rockingham — 106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Richard 
Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinbu 
Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount— 234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K.  C 
tingham.    Manager.    Pt.   Tarboro. 

Salisbury— 121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S. 
Horton,    Manager.    Pts.    Mocksville,    Coo! 


Sanford— 219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland  Sci 
Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbing,  South' 
Pines,   Pinehurst. 

Shelby— 503  N  Lafayette  St.  Franklin 
Ware,    Manager.    Pt.    Kings   Mountain. 

Spray — Stadium     Drive,     Wade     W.     Lemc 

Manager.   Pt.   Mayodan. 

Spruce  Pine— 304  Oak  St.,  Davis  M.  Nich 
Manager.    Pts.    Newland,    Burnsville. 

Statesville— 240  W.  Broad  St  Wade  H.  Wil> 
Manager.   Pts.    Mooresville. 

Thomsville— Hill    Building,    7    East    Main 
Wilfred  R.  Eddinger,  Manager 

Washington— 136  W.  Second  St.,  Stephen 
Bray,  Manager.  Pts.  Belhaven,  Swan  Qi 
ter. 

Waynesville — 110    Montgomery    St.,    Miss 
Brayda   Fisher,   Manager.   Pt.   Sylvia. 

Williamston — 212  Washington  St.,  Dale  1 
Manager,   Pts.   Windsor,   Plymouth. 

Wilmington— 717  Market  St.,  James  E.  Kni 
Manager.    Pts.   Burgaw,    Southport. 

Wilson— Farris  Bldg.,  303  E.  Nash  St.,  A 
T.   Cherry,  Manager. 

Winston-Salem— 124    N.    Main    St.,    Grovei 

Teeter,   Jr.,   Manager.  Pt.   Kernersville. 
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During  the  1930's,  when  the  nation  was  recovering 
from  the  harsh  austerity  of  the  depression,  proponents  of 
a  nationwide  system  of  public,  non  fee-charging  employ- 
ment services  could  hardly  visualize  the  manpower 
problems  that  would  confront  the  United  States  three 
decades  later. 

Thirty  years  ago  who  could  foresee  billion-dollar 
expenditures  for  manpower  development  programs,  and 
what  politician  could  have  predicted  such  sweeping  social 
legislation  as  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  laws? 

"Disadvantaged— hardcore — anti-poverty"  are  the  ring- 
ing expletives  of  the  '60's. 

It  seems,  looking  back  now  at  the  turn  of  the  decade, 
they  have  sprung  at  us  at  once!  New  departments  such  as 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
become  principal  federal  agencies  and  have  gained 
enormous  regulatory  powers. 

Supported  primarily  by  private  funds,  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  sought  the  solutions  of  unemployment  and 
now  another  agency,  the  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration, attacks  the  problem  through  occupational 
training.  Many  State  and  national  agencies  attempt  to 
improve  the  employment  and  living  conditions  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  and  so  do  scores  of  local  community 
action  committees. 

As  an  affiliate  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  is  delegated  assignments  and  respon- 
sibilities within  practically  every  Congressional  manpower 
act.  The  states,  through  r,heir  public  employment  offices 
or  special  representatives,  implement  their  parts  of  the 
programs,  and  at  no  time  in  the  30  year  history  of  the 
public  employment  system  have  the  needs  for  its  services 
been  greater.  At  no  time  have  the  demands  for  our  time 
and  personnel  been  more  intense. 

So,  this  issue  of  the  ESC  Quarterly  can  be  called  the 
Employment  Service  issue.  Each  office  manager  has 
submitted  information  about  local  activities  to  include  in 
this  magazine,  the  first  time  we've  given  this  publication 
over  almost  entirely  to  one  division  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  include  in  this  issue  an  article 
submitted  by  an  official  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Salisbury  about  a  new  job  referral  plan  for 
mental  patients.  Explaining  that  about  50  patients  a 
month  will  be  referred  to  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentatives, Dr.  Ralph  Gardner,  Coordinator  of  Counseling 
Psychology  at  Salisbury,  believes  that  the  cooperative 
venture  between  the  hospital  staff  and  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  will  provide  a  major  job  placement 
service  to  patients  who  in  the  past  have  encountered 
extreme  difficulty  and  employer  rebuff.  Employer  "pre- 
judice and  fej  "  reports  Dr.  Gardner,  "is  a  pervasive  fact 
of  the  job  market;  and  this  is  quite  an  obstacle  to  their 
(patients)  employment." 
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The  Employmer 
Security  Commi 
sion  administe, 
two  major  Stai 
programs  —  Ui 
employment  h 
surance  and  th 
State  Emplo, 
ment  Service.  Tl 
Employment  Se 
vice  provides  e. 
pense  free  jc 
placement  to  a. 
plicants  through  54  local  offices  of  the  Commissio 
Unemployment  insurance  covers  approximate 
1,600,000  workers  in  North  Carolina,  providing  the 
with  benefit  payments  in  case  of  involuntary  unei 
ployment.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  program 
supported  by  payroll  taxes  contributed  by  appro: 
mately  43,000  Tarheel  employing  companies,  fin 
and  corporations.  The  Commission  has  operated  sin 
the  mid  '30's  when  it  was  established  by  the  Genei 
Assembly  as  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Cot 
mission. 
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Those  who  think  of  adult  basic 
education  in  terms  of  a  literacy  pro- 
gram for  the  middle-aged  and  elderly 
can  have  a  broadening  experience  by 
dropping  in  to  visit  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  Adult  Learning 
Center. 

The  center  is  the  location  of  the 
NCSU  Adult  Learning  Resources 
Project.  This  is  a  unique  special  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  project 
administered  through  the  University's 
Department  of  Adult  Education  and 
funded  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (USOE)  under  provisions  of 
Section  309  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

The  fast  pace  and  variety  of  work, 
ranging  from  planning,  writing  and 
programming  of  lessons  to  individual- 
ized teaching — via  the  latest  educa- 
tional media,  including  computers — 
illustrates  graphically  what  Project 
Director  Dr.  J.  B.  Adair  means  when 
he  says  "adult  education  is  a  field  in 
motion. 

"Our  work  here  is  part  of  a  pattern 
designed  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
national  effort  to  clear  a  path  of 
progress  toward  meeting  the  socio- 
economic challenges  of  our  modern 
technological  society."  Dr.  Adair  con- 
tinues. "Adult  educators  must  help 
build  a  bridge  to  span  the  gulf.between 
undereducated  Americans  and  the 
type  of  productive  job  employment 
that  can  make  these  millions  of  citi- 
zens self-reliant  and  less  dependent  on 
others." 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Boone,  head  of  the 
University's  Department  of  Adult 
Education  and  chief  campus  adminis- 
trator for  the  project  said  "the  special 
project  is  not  merely  an  extension  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  research  and 
development  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Adult  Education.  It  is  a 
beacon  signaling  future  developments, 
not  only  for  our  University  efforts  in 
adult  education  but  for  all  the  other 
many,  varied  programs  concerned  with 
education  for  American  adults." 

Adult  Education's  general  target 
population  is  some  100  million  Ameri- 
cans, 18  years  or  older,  who  have 
failed  to  complete  high  school.  Special 


focus  for  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams is  on  the  more  than  24  million 
people,  who,  according  to  the  latest  U. 
S.  census,  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

Students  in  adult  basic  education 
classes  cannot  be  described  by  statis- 
tics alone,  however.  Adulthood  has  to 
be  measured  in  accord  with  the  obliga- 
tions an  individual  is  carrying,  not  by 
the  number  of  years  he  has  lived.  If 
the  person  is  self-supporting  or  the 
head  of  a  family,  he  is  considered  an 
adult,  whether  he  is  18  or  58. 

The  student  may  be  a  high  school 
drop-out,  an  unskilled  worker,  an 
immigrant,  a  migrant,  a  working 
mother  or  a  non-working  father.  He  is 
an  individual  who,  because  of  social 
and  economic  circumstances,  fails  to 
possess  even  the  basic  skills  he  needs 
to  help  him  lead  a  productive  life. 

For  this  student,  whose  needs  vary 
from  culture  to  culture,  city  to  city, 
the  flatlands  to  the  hill  country  and 
from  one  job  opportunity  to  another, 
many  different  basic  education  pro- 
grams are  being  designed. 

The  NCSU  project  is  one  of  10 
special  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  initially  funded  by 
USOE.  Primary  goal  of  all  the  projects 
is  to  determine  how  to  build  the  kind 
of  bridge  Dr.  Adair  described,  in  the 
quickest,  most  economical  way.  Each 
of  the  projects  differ  in  organization 
and  operation,  however. 

The  official  USOE  designation  for 
the  NCSU  work  is  "Developmental 
and  Demonstration  Project  in  the  Use 
of  Modern  Educational  Technology 
for  Instruction  of  Undereducated 
Adults."  The  shorter  description, 
NCSU  Adult  Learning  Resources  Pro- 
ject, was  coined  by  the  project  staff. 

Specific  and  unique  objectives  for 
Project  Director  Adair  and  the  special- 
ists on  his  staff  are  identification, 
development,  demonstration  and  eval- 
uation of  innovative  curriculum  mater- 
ials that  will  enhance  and  accelerate 
learning  for  undereducated  adults. 

Results  are  disseminated,  through 
various  training  programs  that  reach 
not  only  students  but  teachers  and 
administrators      as      well.      Numerous 
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Staff  members  Dr.  Wallace  Nave,  Paul   Kirby,  Dr.  Ron  Sherron,  Dr.  J.  B.  Adair,  Faye 
Humphries,  Hazel  Small  and  James  Camp  direct  the  adult  education  program. 


types  of  publications  are  prepared  to 
provide  information  and  records  on 
project  findings. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of 
electronic  teaching  media  in  the  indivi- 
dualized teaching-learning  situation. 
Individualized  teaching,  research  has 
shown,  is  more  important  to  adults 
than  most  learners. 

Some  reasons  include:  (1)  The 
undereducated  adult  student  is  not 
only  academically  handicapped  but 
functionally  handicapped,  as  well,  in 
that  he  has  yet  to  develop  the  pre- 
requisite skills  and  learning  patterns 
necessary  to  complete  the  learning 
process;  (2)  He  has  already  experi- 
enced repeated  failures  in  the  tradi- 
tional group  learning  pattern  and  has 
insufficient  self  confidence  or  motiva- 
tion to  deal  with  that  type  of  situation 
again  and  (3)  His  learning  is  a  self- 
directed  experience  so  he  does  not 
need  to  compete  with  others;  competi- 
tion, in  fact,  leads  to  further  embarass- 
ment  and  insecurity. 

Educational  media  in  use  at  the 
project  include  an  IBM  1500  Compu- 
ter Assisted  Instructional  System. 
Computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI) 
programs  are  designed  for  individual- 
ized instructional  purposes  and 
demonstrate  the  unique  role  of  the 
computer  in  the  teaching-learning 
situation. 

Capabilities  of  CAI  systems  permit 
unlimited  variations  in  teaching  tech- 
niques. Drill  and  practice;  tutor  and 
teach;  games,  a  fun  type  approach 
which  results  in  "rewards"  for  accur- 
acy and  simulation,  which  requires  use 
of  lesson  objectives  to  deal  with  life 
experiences,  are  among  CAI  learning 
elements.  An  exciting  new  element  is 
learner-controlled  instruction,  which 
allows  the  student  to  chart  and  pursue 
the  path  of  knowledge  he  finds  most 
challenging. 

Additional  teaching  media  expand 
the  project's  capacity  to  offer  and 
evaluate    individualized    teaching  stra- 


tegies. These  include  the  Victor  Elec- 
trowriter,  a  remote  electronic  black- 
board; the  Language  Master,  an  aural- 
oral  approach  to  reading  and  speech 
remediation;  various  programmed  text- 
books for  use  in  the  center's  learning 
laboratory,  a  process  called  Pro- 
grammed Instruction  (PI)  and  video 
tape  recorders. 

The  project  location  at  733  West 
Hargett  St.,  Raleigh,  is  within  easy 
access  of  students.  This  was  planned 
because,  in  general,  adult  learners  like 
to  stay  near  their  home  communities. 
They  would  also  have  difficulties  with 
transportation  if  the  center  were  at  a 
distant  location.  The  learning  center 
facilities  are  arranged  to  allow  students 
to  take  advantage  of  individual  instruc- 
tion in  both  the  learning  laboratory 
and  at  CAI  terminals.  An  instructor, 
usually  a  graduate  student,  is  always 
nearby  to  answer  questions  or  help  in 
any  way  possible. 

Students  who  come  to  the  center 
are  volunteer  learners.  Any  adult,  age 
18  or  more,  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
basic  educational  and  social  skills,  is 
eligible  to  enroll.  Study  schedules  are 
conveniently  arranged  from  8  a.m. 
until  10  p.m.  Each  student  is  enrolled 
in  a  program  designed  to  meet  his 
personal  needs  and  goals. 

Currently  available  self-directed  and 
programmed  instructional  materials 
are  in  reading,  computation  (math), 
home  and  family  life,  consumer  educa- 
tion and  citizenship.  Curriculum  objec- 
tives are  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
adult  basic  education  goal  and  aimed 
at  helping  the  student  relate  what  he 
learns  to  his  life  situation. 

New  instructional  materials  in 
present  and  other  fields  of  study  are 
being  developed,  adapted  for  pro- 
grammed or  computer  assisted  instruc- 
tion and  used,  in  research  designs  to 
test  their  effectiveness  with  adult 
learners. 

A  project  dimension  called  "out- 
reach"   is    an    important    component 


because  this  is  how  project  activitie; 
and  results  are  communicated  to  othe 
institutions,  agencies  and  individual; 
involved  in  local,  state  and  nationa 
private  and  tax-supported  adult  basi( 
education  programs.  "Outreach' 
includes  training  and  other  oral  an< 
written  communication. 

Dr.  Wallace  K.  Nave,  an  NCSl 
faculty  member  who  is  one  of  nin< 
University  Resource  Specialists  ii 
adult  basic  education  in  the  nation,  ii 
training  coordinator  for  the  project 
He  is  in  charge  of  such  activities  a 
in-service  institutes,  seminars  anc 
workshops  for  adult  basic  educatior 
teachers,  teacher  trainers  and  adminis 
trators.  These  are  conducted  on  local 
state  and  regional  basis.  A  nationa 
CAI  workshop  is  being  planned  fo 
this  summer. 

While  these  training  efforts  arc 
usually  cooperative  ventures  wit! 
other  groups,  project  staff  member 
are  requested  to  serve  as  consultant 
and  participating  lecturers.  All  facet 
of  the  project  work  are  explained  t( 
training  institute  participants  an( 
tours  of  the  center  are  held  to  demon 
strate  the  project  results. 

Additional  training  is  possible  a 
several  community  colleges  involved  ii 
the  Electrowriter  program.  Electronic 
sending  and  receiving  units  have  beer 
or  shortly  will  be  installed,  through  ; 
special  telephone  line  network,  at  th< 
following  institutions:  Central  Pied- 
mont Community  College,  Fayettevillt 
Technical  Instutute,  Lenoir  Countj 
Community  College  and  W.  W.  Hold 
ing  Technical  Institute.  One  instructo 
at  the  center's  master  control  systen 
can  teach  groups  at  all  the  location 
simultaneously. 

Teaching  per  se  is  not  the  only  us 
the  remote  electronic  system  is  put  tc 
Conference  planning  sessions  are  als' 
conducted.  Both  visual  and  aural  intei 
relation  is  involved. 


Dr.  Nave  demonstrates  one  of  the  teach- 
ing aides,  a  Victor  Electro-writer,  a 
"remote  electronic  blackboard." 
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James  (Jay)  Camp  is  learning  center 
ordinator.  His  work  is  directly 
solved  with  the  instructional  process 

the  learning  laboratory,  as  it  con- 
rns  both  teachers  and  students.  He  is 

charge  of  recruitment,  counseling 
d  curriculum  planning  for  each 
ident.    He   also  relates  project  goals 

and  from  learning  laboratory  exper- 
ices. 

Like  Dr.  Nave,  Camp  helps  relate 
e  NCSU  project  work  to  that  being 
me  by  other  agencies  involved  with 
e  adult  basic  education  target  popu- 
tion.  These  groups  include  the  N.  C. 
nployment  Security  Commission, 
apartment  of  Public  Health,  Depart- 
ent  of  Welfare,  Department  of  Public 
struction,  Department  of  Corn- 
unity  Colleges  and  other  agencies 
ch  as  local  branches  of  the  New 
areers  program  and  Head  Start. 

Identification  and  development  of 
•propriate  curriculum  materials  for 
e  target  population  in  the  project 
ea  is  a  task  which  requires  attention 
om  the  whole  staff.  Curriculum 
^ordinator,  Mrs.  Hazel  Small,  heads 
e  effort.  She  has  the  assistance  of  a 
lected    group    of    creative    graduate 


Instructor  Nadine  Wheaton  uses 
another  modern  training  device  to 
increase  a  student's  reading  pro- 
ficiency. In  the  left  photo,  Mi- 
chael Rogers  and  Paul  Kirby  place 
a  program  disc  into  the  center's 
IBM  computer.  The  Computer 
Assisted  Instructional  System  per- 
mits unlimited  variations  in  teach- 
ing techniques.  Terminals  of  the 
system  may  be  located  at  points 
outside  the  center. 


students  seeking  degrees  in  adult 
education  and,  when  necessary,  ser- 
vices of  professional  commercial 
consultants. 

Systems  Programming  Coordinator 
Paul  Kirby  is  in  charge  of  getting  the 
curriculum  materials  "coded,  on  line, 
debugged"  and  a  host  of  other  activi- 
ties involved  in  getting  a  CAI  program 
ready  for  use.  Selected  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  IBM  systems  specialists, 
are  involved  in  this  phase  of  the 
project  work  also,  as  coders,  key- 
punchers  and  computer  consultants. 

Research  Coordinator  Dr.  Ronald 
H.  Sherron  heads  efforts  to  evaluate 
both  curriculum  materials  and  instruc- 
tional strategies.  This  is  a  before  and 
after  process,  applied  to  materials  and 
strategies  developed  as  part  of  project 
work  and  also  to  those  adapted  from 
other  sources. 

Educators,  potential  students  and 
others  may  arrange  to  visit  the  project 
by  calling  Dr.  Adair  at  Raleigh  tele- 
phone number  755-2810.  Written 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  733 
West  Hargett  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
27603. 


Employment  Law 

Revisions 

Introduced 


A  bill  containing  major  revisions  to 
the  State's  unemployment  insurance 
program  was  introduced  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  March  by  Senator 
Frank  N.  Patterson,  Jr.,  of  Albemarle 
and  Representative  Perry  Martin  of 
Northampton  County. 

Containing  several  amendments  to 
the  State's  Employment  Security  Law, 
the  bill  would  raise  the  maximum 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  pay- 
ment from  $42  to  $50  a  week,  provide 
a  lower  tax  schedule  for  liable 
employers,  and  make  available  for  the 
first  time  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  certain  jobless  workers 
enrolled  in  vocational  training. 

Under  the  current  law,  a  jobless 
worker  loses  his  unemployment  insur- 
ance entitlement  if  he  becomes 
enrolled  in  vocational  training.  The 
amended  law  would  permit  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  to 
make  payments  to  eligible  workers  if 
they  enroll  in  Commission-approved 
vocational  schools  or  training  pro- 
grams to  learn  occupational  skills. 
Many  of  these  individuals  lack  job 
skills,  and  proponents  of  the  bill 
believe  this  amendment  would  actually 
encourage  the  worker  to  attend  voca- 
tional classes.  They  will  be  referred  to 
job  training  for  occupations  which 
have  reasonable  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Payments  to  trainees  will  not  be 
charged  to  employers'  unemployment 
insurance  accounts. 

The  new  provision  would  also  let 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
disqualify  a  claimant  for  4-12  weeks  of 
unemployment  insurance  payments  if 
he  refuses  to  take  suitable  and  avail- 
able vocational  training,  or  if  he  quits 
without  good  cause  or  is  separated 
because  of  misconduct. 

The  bill  states  that  without  this 
opportunity  to  pursue  vocational 
training  many  claimants  would  remain 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  for 
many  months  or  even  years. 

The  amount  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  an  eligible  worker 
may  draw  is  determined  by  wages  or 
salary  earned  in  covered  employment. 
Another  revision  contained  in  the  bill 
would  increase  from  $4200  to  $4600 
the  earnings  needed  for  a  claimant  to 
collect  the  maximum  $50  weekly  pay- 
ments. The  increase  is  needed  so 
payments  can  keep  pace  with  the 
general  trend  of  rising  wages  and  living 
costs. 

(See  AMENDMENTS,  Page  53) 
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Dr.  Leo  Jenkins,  President  of  East  Carolina  University  in  Greenville,  is  a  leading 
exponent  of  eastern  Carolina  industrial  development.  The  following  address  was 
delivered  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security.  In  it.  Dr.  Jenkins  urges  Tarheel  easterners  to 
exert  regional  pride  and  states  conditions  which  he  feels  will  unify  the  area  in  its 
search  for  economic  growth. 


College  Administrator  Jenkins  Calls  For  Unity  In  Rural  East 


One  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
interesting  and  important  topic  than 
the  one  assigned  to  me — my  proposals 
for  improving  living  conditions  in  rural 
North  Carolina.  That  is  what  East 
Carolina  University  is  all  about,  for 
even  though  we  are  vitally  concerned 
with  urban  problems,  we  realize  that 
there  will  not  be  much  significant 
progress  in  our  cities  unless  the  rural 
areas  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
grow.  The  best  way  to  improve  con- 
ditions is  to  recognize  problems  and 
then  try  to  discover  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Since  the  most  predominately  rural 
section  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the 
east,  I  should  like  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  this  part  of  the  state.  One 
extremely  serious  problem  confronting 
eastern  North  Carolina  is  its  tremen- 
dously bad  image  not  only  among 
other  areas  in  the  state  and  the  nation, 
but  also  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Because  of  this  very  difficulty,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  accompany  a 
group  of  business  and  professional 
men  to  New  York  State  next  week  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  convince 
several  hundred  highly  skilled  people 
to  move  their  families  into  the 
Greenville  area.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  follow  an 
industry  here  because  of  the  uncom- 
plimentary information  they  have 
received  regarding  our  secondary 
school  system.  An  executive  of  ano- 
ther firm  told  me  that  our  highly 
unfortunate  medical  care  situation  in 
the  east  causes  many  college  trained 
employees  to  feel  reluctant  to  accept 
transfers  here.  Others  complain  about 
lack  of  adequate  recreation  facilities 
and  cultural  opportunities  as  deter- 
rents to  new  industry. 

To  be  very  frank  about  it,  eastern 
North  Carolina  has  all  too  often  been 
referred  to  as  Siberia.  Before  rural 
living  can  be  improved,  this  negative 
image  must  be  changed.  We  must  take 
seriously  this  thing  called  "Regional 
Image."  To  bring  about  this  change, 
we  may  begin  by  cataloging  all  of 
those  things  that  are  worthy,  that  are 
fine  and  progressive,  and  use  this 
information  to  paint  a  new  picture  of 
the  east.  We  must  use  all  media  of 
communications  to  reveal  the  tremen- 
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dous  resources  that  exist  in  this  area. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  overgrowth  of 
timber  in  eastern  North  Carolina;  but 
not  enough  data  has  been  gathered  to 
be  of  a  sales  benefit  in  attracting  the 
furniture  industry,  the  pulpwood 
industry,  and  the  plywood  industry  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

Numerous  illustrations  could  be 
given  to  show  the  extent  to  which  our 
true  potential  is  often  hidden  under  a 
barrel;  therefore,  I  would  make  my 
first  proposal  be  that  of  a  massive 
program  of  public  information.  Call  it 
"Operation  Image,"  if  you  will,  but 
use  all  the  media  of  communications 
to  let  the  world  know  the  real  poten- 
tial of  this  area  that  we  call  rural 
North  Carolina.  A  program  that  would 
spell  out  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
people — our  great  heritage,  our  resour- 
ces, our  favorable  economic  location, 
and  everything  else  that  would  go  into 
the  so-called  infrastructure  of  a  region 
must  receive  the  benefits  of  our  best 
talent.  Other  states  have  been  able  to 
do  this.  Other  regions  have  been  able 
to  paint  the  good  picture.  That  must 
be  one  of  our  most  urgent  tasks. 

My  second  proposal,  and  I  should 
say  that  these  are  not  particularly 
listed  in  order  of  importance  other 
than  the  first  one,  would  be  that  of 
developing  our  waterways  so  that  we 
could  attract  the  major  water  transpor- 
tation industries  into  rural  North 
Carolina.  These  are,  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  highly  sophisticated 
industries,  such  as  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals, extractive  industries,  etc. 
Here,  too,  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
other  states  and  other  regions.  Long 
range  planning  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  world,  for  that  matter, 
calls  for  new  ports  to  be  built  off  the 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States 
where  vessels  having  a  draft  of  100 
feet  or  more  could  moor.  This  would 
ideally  fit  into  our  situation,  in  that 
industries  located  along  our  inland 
waterways  could  have  access  by  barge 
to  these  ports.  This  development  of 
our  waterways  is  an  entire  field  of 
study  in  itself  and  a  very  fascinating 
one— one  that  would,  if  successful,  do 
much  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
rural  North  Carolina. 

My  next  proposal  would  be  that  of 


taking  this  thing  called  tourism  mor 
seriously  by  developing  and  rigorous! 
projecting  to  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
many  attractive  areas.  Success  in  th 
great  business  of  tourism  could  resul 
in  a  substantial  income  factor  in  ou 
economy.  It  is  a  well  established  fac 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Nei 
Hanover  County,  the  coastal  countie 
of  North  Carolina  are  the  mos 
economically  depressed.  They  are  th 
places  where  the  standard  of  living  i 
lowest.  Yet,  it  is  these  very  countie 
that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  th 
development  of  tourism.  The  probler 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  absence  of 
coordinated  planning  effort.  Adequat 
facilities  to  attract  tourists  have  no 
been  built,  and  outside  capital  has  no 
been  attracted  to  this  area.  It  is  ou 
responsibility  to  help  correct  thi 
situation. 

It  might  well  be  suggested  that 
Coastal  Planning  Commission  be  estah 
lished  not  only  to  plan  but  also  to  see 
financing  and  do  cooperative  advei 
tising.  As  one  rides  down  Highway  11 
for  example,  he  should  be  bombarde 
with  reminders  of  the  beauty  of  th 
coast  which  is  nearby.  Our  historic* 
sites  should  be  developed  an 
summer  theatre  programs  should  b 
multiplied.  In  this  very  city  c 
Wilmington,  for  example,  is  the  state 
oldest  theatre— the  beautiful  plac 
called  Thalian  Hall.  It  should  be  a  yet 
round  attraction  for  people  seekin 
good  theatre.  People  on  their  wa 
north  and  south  should  be  encourage 
to  make  this  one  of  their  places  for 
visit. 

Another  proposal  is  that  of  subst 
tuting  regional  pride  for  local  pride. ) 
know  it  is  important  for  us  to  love  01 
crossroads,      our     neighborhood,     01 
little  community;  but  we  must  not  1< 
this  love   become   a  stumbling  bloci 
We  have  done  this  all  too  often.  It 
not    to    our   advantage   to   have   evei 
incorporated    community    try    to    t 
everything  to  all  its  citizens  when  th 
results     in     creating    inadequate    ar 
often    grossly     inferior    facilities    ar 
services.     For     example,     every    loc 
community  cannot  have  an  airport, 
large    industry,   a  college,   a  museur 
and  a  hospital.  It  will  often  be  bett 
for    all    when    many    of   these    thin 


:eive  massive  regional  attention  so 
it  the  resulting  benefit  can  more 
»sely  approach  that  which  is  excel- 
it.  It  would  be  well,  for  example,  if 
•tain  communities  would  assume 
;cific  tasks  for  the  entire  region, 
:h  as  building  a  regional  airport  or  a 
;ional  cultural  center.  Allocating 
■ious  needed  but  expensive  facilities 
different  areas  within  a  region  could 
rmit  the  pooling  of  funds  which,  in 
■n,  may  result  in  adequate  facilities 
each  instance. 

Mr.  Sloan  of  General  Motors  is 
;ged  to  have  said  several  years  ago, 
:  we  do  anything  wrong  at  General 
)tors,  it  is  that  we  do  not  plan  big 
Dugh."  We  must  plan  big  in  rural 
rth  Carolina. 

My  next  proposal  should  be  labeled 
csearch."  As  you  know,  phosphate 
>  been  discovered  in  the  Beaufort 
unty  region  and  lime  has  been 
covered  in  the  Jones  County  area, 
ge  chemical  complexes  should 
relop  around  these  deposits.  These 
coveries  might  well  indicate  the 
ssibility  of  other  chemicals  and 
nerals  present  beneath  our  surface, 
ich  more  exploration  in  the  field  of 
jlogy  is  needed.  It  is  conceivable 
it  there  may  exist  large  clay  deposits 
eastern  North  Carolina  which,  in 
n,  could  present  the  potential  for 
reloping  this  area  into  an  important 
ck-producing  area.  This  would  do 
ich  for  lifting  our  economy. 
Further  studies  about  underground 
ter  resources  would  also  be  useful  in 
racting   water-using  industries.  This 

means  that  both  the  state  and 
leral  governments  and  private  indus- 
'  should  be  encouraged  to  pump 
iss  sums  of  money  into  mineral 
:earch  in  rural  North  Carolina. 
Another  proposal  might  be  called 
lilitary-Civilian  Transition."  Eastern 
>rth  Carolina  has  approximately 
)00  military  personnel  being  re- 
ised  at  its  military  bases  annually, 
ese  people  are  often  highly  trained 

electronics,  computer  operations, 
ichinists,  and  many  other  skills  in 
art  supply  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
d  great  demand  by  industry.  Many 

these  men  have  married  local 
)men  and  are  often  desirous  of 
rsuing  a  civilian  career  here. 
I  realize  that  the  Employment 
curity  people  are  well  aware  of  this 
:t  and  are  assisting  many  of  these 
in.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  how- 
er,  that  a  well  glamorized  program 
ght  well  cause  many  more  of  these 
ople  to  stay  here.  And  this,  in  itself, 
uld  be  used  to  attract  new  industry 
d  thus  create  new  jobs  for  our  rural 
ople.  The  possibilities  here  for  a 
?ver  promoter  are  quite  real  and 
ould  be  studied. 

My  next  proposal  deals  with  high 
lool  and  grammar  school  drop-outs, 
lis,  of  course,  contributes  to  the 
;ious  cycle  of  poverty  and  bad  living 
nditions.  Much  of  the  instruction  in 


our  public  schools,  perhaps  because  of 
historical  reasons,  is  college-oriented. 
The  absence  of  the  concentration  on 
vocational  orientation  leaves  the  drop- 
out often  totally  unprepared  to  seek 
worthy  employment.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  if  greater  efforts 
were  made  toward  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  some  of  these  people 
may  not  end  up  in  the  drop-out  group, 
but  might  well  eventually  leave  the 
school  system  with  marketable  skills. 
Our  technical  institutes  are  beginning 
to  make  a  dent  in  this  problem. 
Perhaps  more  attention  should  be 
given  toward  a  massive  effort  to 
decrease  the  drop-out  problem  in  all  of 
our  school  systems. 


JENKINS 

My  next  proposal  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  serious  I  have  to  make, 
and  that  is  adequate  medical  care.  I 
have  been  treated  with  scorn  by 
people  who  should  know  better  for 
merely  telling  the  truth.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  deplorable  situation 
described  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1939  is  still  rampant  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Let  me  quote: 

"I  have  been  concerned  by  the 
evidence  of  inequalities  that  exist 
among  the  states  as  to  personnel  and 
facilities  for  health  services.  There  are 
equally  serious  inequalities  of  resour- 
ces, medical  facilities,  and  services  in 
different  sections  and  among  different 
economic  groups.  These  inequalities 
create  handicaps  for  the  parts  of  our 
country  and  the  groups  of  our  people 
which  most  sorely  need  the  benefits  of 
modern  medical  science." 

A  few  statistics  will  tell  you  why 
we  are  not  going  to  do  much  improv- 
ing until  we  take  seriously  the 
imbalances  and  the  inadequacies  of 
medical  care  that  exist  in  rural  North 
Carolina.  I  believe  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  our  people  will  become  so 
indignant    about    this    that    they    will 


demand  that  which  they  should  right- 
fully have  now. 

Serious  imbalances  are  found  in 
comparing  numbers  of  dentists,  nurses, 
and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
east  with  those  in  the  remainder  of  the 
state.  An  example  of  this  regional 
imbalance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
1967  there  were  208  active  physical 
therapists  in  North  Carolina;  16  of 
these  were  in  the  east  as  compared  to 
175  in  the  Piedmont. 

Any  assessment  of  health  man- 
power must  include  an  assessment  of 
educational  resources  to  produce 
needed  manpower.  There  is  no  institu- 
tion in  the  east  to  produce  physician 
manpower.  Of  eight  baccalaureate 
schools  of  nursing  in  the  state,  only 
one  is  located  in  the  east— at  East 
Carolina  University.  Two  out  of 
twenty-one  diploma  schools  of  nursing 
are  found  in  the  east.  There  are  sixteen 
baccalaureate  programs  in  medical 
technology  in  North  Carolina,  but 
only  two  are  located  in  eastern  North 
Carolina — at  East  Carolina  University 
and  at  Wilmington  College.  North 
Carolina  has  two  programs  to  train 
physical  therapists — a  Baccalaureate 
Degree  Program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  and  a 
Master's  Degree  Program  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. These  two  schools  can  accept 
only  36  per  cent  of  students  who  have 
applied  for  admission  during  the  past 
three  years.  There  is  no  program  in 
North  Carolina  to  produce  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  only  one  program 
for  medical  record  librarians. 

Throughout  eastern  North  Carolina 
deficiencies  are  found  in  health  facili- 
ties. Several  of  the  more  populous 
eastern  counties  have  hospitals  larger 
than  200  beds;  most  of  the  23 
counties  with  hospitals,  however,  con- 
tain a  hospital  facility  smaller  than 
100  beds.  The  hospital  bed/population 
ratio  for  the  entire  state  is  1/273;  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  the  hospital 
bed/population  ratio  is  1/414.  Similar 
imbalances  exist  in  numbers  of  nursing 
homes,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Sophisticated  diagnostic  facilities 
are  extremely  scarce  in  the  east.  This 
area  fares  poorly  when  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  state  in  facilities  for 
cardiac  monitoring,  comprehensive 
medical  laboratory  tests,  and  equip- 
ment for  doing  complex  diagnostic 
X-Ray  studies.  A  reason  for  these 
deficiencies  in  diagnostic  facilities  is 
apparent  when  one  examines  the 
number  of  small  hospitals  serving  only 
one  county.  Adequate  staffing  of  these 
hospitals  for  routine  services  is  ex- 
tremely difficult;  financial  support  and 
staffing  for  complex,  sophisticated 
diagnostic  procedures  is  virtually 
impossible. 

When  one  realizes  that  rural  eastern 
North  Carolina  is  larger  in  population 

(See  JENKINS,  Page  52) 
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N.  C.  State  Employment  Service 

Local  Office  Operations 


North  Carolina's  Employment  Security  program  is  administered 
through  the  Employment  Security  Commission  central  office  and  a 
system  of  public  employment  offices  whose  chief  function  is  to  offer 
assistance  to  workers  looking  for  jobs  and  to  employers  seeking 
workers. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  54  full  time  offices  strategically  located 
across  the  State  and  part  time  offices  serve  87  other  widely  scattered 
communities,  with  services  available  to  every  county.  In  addition, 
Smaller  Communities  mobile  offices  provide  employment  services  in 
selected  rural  areas.  At  the  end  of  1968,  six  offices  were  opened  in  the 
Concentrated  Employment  program  to  provide  comprehensive  man- 
power services  for  disadvantaged  workers.  An  out-of-state  clearance 
system  is  also  provided. 

Placing  workers  in  suitable  jobs,  the  State  Employment  offices  offer 
many  associated  services.  Employment  counseling  is  given,  general 
aptitude  tests  administered,  jobs  are  analyzed  and  studies  are  made  of 
labor  supply  and  demand.  The  State  also  participates  in  nationwide 
special  service  programs  for  veterans  and  ex-servicemen,  the  under-22 
age  group,  workers  45  years  old  and  over  and  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  groups. 

In  1968,  the  State  Employment  Service  placed  over  104,600 
applicants  in  non-farm  jobs  and  placed  farm  workers  in  over  441,600 
farm  jobs. 

A  second  basic  function  of  the  Employment  Security  offices  is  the 
taking  of  unemployment  insurance  claims  when  the  unemployed 
worker  seeks  to  establish  his  benefit  rights.  Such  benefits  are  designed 
to  tide  the  eligible  claimant  over  temporary  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  year  1968  was  characterized  by  a  continuation  of  the  business 
rise,  declining  unemployment,  further  tightening  of  the  labor  supply 
and  more  intensive  efforts  by  local  office  personnel,  through  new 
programs,  to  reach  and  serve  the  disadvantaged  worker. 
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MADISON-BUNCOMBE 
MAKES  STRIDES 

The  Asheville  local  office  is  the 
community  manpower  service  center 
for  approximately  160,000  residents 
of  beautiful  and  historic  Buncombe 
and  Madison  Counties.  This  is  a  geo- 
graphical area  abounding  with  peaceful 
valleys,  clear  cool  mountain  streams 
and  towering  mountain  ranges — all  in 
breath-taking  panorama. 

This  mountainous  area  is  traversed 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  inter- 
sected by  Interstate  Highways  T40  and 
T26  and  ready  access  is  provided  by 
five  federal  highways.  Transportation 
needs  are  met  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
road, three  major  airlines,  33  motor 
freight  lines  and  bus  services  by  four 
inter-state  carriers. 

In  years  past  tourism  and  agricul- 
ture were  the  main  sources  of  income 
for  this  area.  However,  the  develop- 
ment of  excellent  transportation  facili- 
ties, ample  sources  of  electric  power 
and  natural  gas,  abundant  water 
resources  and  the  availability  of 
skilled,  unskilled  and  trainable  man- 
power, have  all  contributed  to  the 
steady  economic  and  industrial  growth 
and  development  of  the  Buncombe- 
Madison  County  area. 

Today,  with  a  total  work  force  of 
over  67,000  persons  in  the  geo- 
graphical area,  agricultural  workers 
number  only  3,100  to  5,000,  depen- 
dent upon  seasonal  requirements. 
Manufacturing  of  durable  goods,  in- 
cluding electrical  machinery  and 
controls,  instruments,  plastics,  furni- 
ture and  lumber  and  wood  products 
and  others,  utilize  a  work  force  of 
7,400.  Manufacturing  of  non-durable 
goods,  including  chemicals,  textiles, 
apparel,  food  and  other  non-durable 
goods,  utilize  a  work  force  of  more 
than  13,900.  The  total  non- 
manufacturing  work  force  is  over 
63,000  and  includes  trade,  services, 
construction  and  other  non- 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

There  are  160  manufacturing  firms 
in  Buncombe  County  and  Madison 
County,  employing  wage  and  salaried 
workers  at  an  annual  total  wage  of 
$98,000,000.  Chief  industries  of  city 
and  surrounding  territory  include 
tourism,  manufacturing,  lumber,  and 
tobacco.  Principal  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  city  and  vicinity  are  blankets, 
cotton  and  yarn  goods,  flour  and  feed, 
electric  organs,  furniture,  mica  pro- 
ducts, packing  products,  printing  and 
publishing  products,  instruments, 
cigarette  papers,  rayon  and  nylon 
yarn,  cellophane,  paper,  electronic 
parts,  molded  plastics,  paper  apparel, 
machine  items,  food  products,  silicon, 


ASHEVILLE 


parachutes,  baby  foods,  glass  con- 
tainers, Cashmere  sweaters,  roller 
bearing  and  electrical  machinery. 

In  the  socio-economic  community 
of  Buncombe  and  Madison  County  the 
Asheville  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission has  a  long  and  enviable  heri- 
tage. Opening  in  the  early  1930's  with 
a  small  staff,  the  office  now  has  a 
trained  staff  of  22  employees.  The 
organizational  pattern  consists  of  a 
manager,  an  assistant  manager,  Unit  A 
(professional,  managerial,  clerical  and 
sales),  Unit  B  (construction,  transpor- 
tation and  services),  Unit  C  (manufac- 
turing), facilitating  and  reception  unit, 
youth  services  unit  and  the  U.  I. 
Division.  Other  functions  represented 
in  the  office  are  employment  coun- 
seling, testing,  MDTA  services, 
veterans  employment  representative 
and  labor  market  analyst.  Office  space 
is  also  provided  for  the  area  supervisor, 
a  claims  deputy,  a  claims  appeal 
deputy,  a  farm  placement  represen- 
tative, an  auditor  and  a  field  represen- 
tative. 

To  insure  quality  service  a  full  staff 
meeting  is  conducted  weekly  to  im- 
prove inter-office  communications  and 
to  present  program  emphasis.  Weekly 
meetings  with  supervisors  and  tech- 
nical staff  are  held  to  verify  progress 
and  assist  in  problem  solving.  Super- 
visors also  conduct  weekly  Unit 
meetings  in  order  to  insure  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  individual 
staff  members.  Optimum  utilization  of 
the  staff  is  accomplished  by  having  all 
personnel,  insofar  as  practical,  trained 
and  utilized  in  second  line  duties 
which  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Employment  Service  and  provides 
for  uninterrupted  services  during  the 
absence  of  the  staff  member  respon- 
sible for  a  specific  activity. 

Recognizing  that  the  success  of  the 
Employment  Service  is  directly  related 
to  the  relations  of  the  agency  with 
employers,  and  the  community  as  a 
whole,  the  Asheville  local  office  has  a 
strong  employer  relations  program  and 
considerable  time  is  devoted  to  work 
with  community,  industrial,  profes- 
sional and  civic  groups.  Individual  staff 
members  are  active  participants  in 
veterans'  organizations,  community 
action  agencies,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Vocational   Rehabilitation,   the   Flynn 


Home  of  Asheville,  the  Ashevillt 
Buncombe  County  Ministers'  Fellov 
ship,  Model  Cities,  and  Mountain  Mai 
power. 

Yes,  in  years  past,  tourism  an 
agriculture  were  the  major  sources  ( 
income  for  this  area.  However,  due  t 
the  efforts  of  progressive  communit 
minded  groups,  team  work  and  a  "g< 
up  and  go"  philosophy  of  intereste 
individuals,  the  Buncombe-Madisc 
County  area  is  now  noted  not  only  ; 
a  vacation  resort  area,  but  also  it  is 
center  of  industrial  growth  and  ec< 
nomic  progress.  The  Asheville  loci 
office  is  proud  of  the  role  it  has  playe 
in  the  expansion  of  the  broad< 
economies  of  the  industrial  wester 
North  Carolina  area. 


Bryson  City 
Serves  Cherokees 


The  Bryson  City  local  office  serv 
the  area  of  Swain  County  and  tl 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation.  F 
unemployment  insurance  we  ser 
Macon  County  one  day  of  each  wee 
which  usually  requires  the  service 
two  staff  members  one  full  day 
each  week. 

Our    office    is    located    in    a    ne 
modern    building   erected    during   ti 
early    part    of   1968   and   occupied 
July. 

We  presently  have  five  staff  mei 
bers  including  a  manager,  interviewi 
interviewer-stenographer  and  t\ 
counselors.  The  two  counselors  £ 
assigned  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Rest 
vation  at  which  they  carry  on  a  i 
program  of  ES  activities. 

Our  local  office  manager  is  rati 
new  on  the  scene.  Fred  J.  Rid< 
transferred  from  Spruce  Pine 
Bryson  City  on  December  9,  1968. 
has  been  with  the  Employment  ' 
curity  Commission  approximately  I 
years  and  we  have  every  reason 
believe  he  will  add  vim,  vigor,  visi 
and  vitality  to  the  efforts  of  c 
programs  and  progress. 

Our  interviewer  I,  Mrs.  Aileen 
Farrell,  is  a  native  of  Swain  Cour 
and  has  been  an  employee  of  f 
Commission  for  22  years.  She  is  vi  I 
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rained  in  practically  every  phase  of 
5S  and  UI  activity.  Because  of  our 
inique  situation  she  not  only  serves  as 
eceptionist  but  also  as  an  application 
aker  and  a  selection  and  referral 
nterviewer.  She  takes  job  orders, 
nakes  varied  UI  reports,  and  quite 
>ften  "holds  the  fort"  during  the 
tbsence  of  other  staff  members. 

Kathleen  Booker  has  worked 
ipproximately  16  years  as  inter- 
viewer-stenographer, serving  occa- 
iionally  as  interviewer-in-charge.  Her 
ob  duties  are  perhaps  as  varied  as  her 
lobbies.  She  has  worked  as  an  appli- 
:ation  taker,  has  taken  job  orders, 
;elected  and  referred  applicants, 
ldministered  tests,  and  on  occasions 
las  made  the  varied  reports  for  ES  and 
JI  activity. 

We  have  a  staff  member  employed 
it  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
>utpost  as  a  counselor  I.  The  facilities 
here  are  furnished  by  the  eastern 
land  of  Cherokees. 

Paul  Edward  Guy,  counselor 
rainee,  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
Commission  for  almost  two  years.  He 
ransferred  from  the  ES  Mobile  Unit  at 
>ylva  to  an  assignment  at  the  Chero- 
kee outpost  on  October  1. 

The  counselors  have  already  tested 
he  1969  senior  class  at  Cherokee  High 
School  and  members  of  the  Neighbor- 
lood  Youth  Corps.  They  are  develop- 
ng  plans  for  a  counseling  program  and 
ire  offering  residents  of  the  Reserva- 
ion  all  phases  of  ES  services  including 
esting,  counseling,  selection  and  re- 
erral  to  training,  job  development  and 
)ther  services.  The  counselors  are  dis- 
maying a  genuine  interest  in  economic 
levelopment  of  the  area  they  serve. 

For  years  we  have  noted  a  seasonal 
rend  in  our  ES  and  UI  activity. 
During  the  summer  months  we  have 
lumerous  job  openings  because  of 
ninimum  rates  of  pay,  living  condi- 
ions  and  other  factors.  Recruitment 
rom  other  areas  does  not  prove  to  be 
ittractive.  In  the  winter  months  in- 
lement  weather  conditions  and  other 
nfluences  cause  the  return  of  workers 
o  their  homes.  We  have  many  in  the 
irea  who  migrate  to  other  sections  for 
obs  in  the  construction  and  auto 
nanufacturing  industries  and  they 
eturn  to  their  homes  during  the  win- 
er  months.  This  requires  utilization  of 
til  staff  to  take  care  of  the  UI  activity 
or  a  period  of  several  months. 

We  have  in  the  area  several  indus- 
ries  operating  on  a  year  round  basis, 
vlagnavox  Corporation  at  Bryson  City 
nanufactures  television  cabinets  for 
)oth  Magnavox  and  Zenith  Corpora- 
ions.  This  company  employs  approxi- 
nately  425  workers.  Heritage  Quilts, 
nc,  manufactures  comforters  and  dra- 
peries of  the  finest  quality  and  design, 
located  in  Bryson  City,  it  employs 
ipproximately  175  people.  Fairlane 
sportswear  in  Bryson  City  employs 
ipproximately  50  workers  in  the 
nanufacture  of  lace. 


On  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion we  have  White  Shield  of  Carolina 
employing  approximately  135  workers 
in  the  manufacture  of  mattress  pads, 
quilts,  and  plastic  products.  A  good 
percentage  of  the  workers  are  Indians. 
Saddlecraft,  Inc.,  employs  almost  200 
workers  in  the  manufacture  of  whips, 
moccasins,  Indian  attire,  etc.  All 
workers  are  Cherokee  Indians.  Vassar 
Corporation,  also  located  on  the  Re- 
servation, is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hair  accessories.  This  company 
employs  approximately  125  em- 
ployees and  approximately  75  percent 
are  Cherokee  Indians. 

Bryson  City  and  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  are  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain National  Park.  The  services 
required  by  an  agency  such  as  ours  is 
almost  as  unique  as  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  Our  "four  seasons"  display  a 
great  work  of  natural  beauty.  The 
tourist  industry  is  continually  trying 
to  utilize  year  'round  attractions 
rather  than  the  seasonal  business  it 
now  enjoys.  The  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  with  its  feature 
"Unto  These  Hills"  and  the  "Museum 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,"  Frontier- 
land  and  many  other  attractions  are 
exotic  sights  for  the  tourist  in  the  area. 
Spring  offers  the  beauty  of  the  bloom- 
ing Mountain  Laurel,  Honeysuckle, 
Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Dogwood,  and 
many  other  fantastic  scenes.  Summer 
is  refreshing  with  the  cool  mountain 
streams  filled  with  trout,  the  majestic 
mountains  with  a  coat  of  green  inter- 
spersed with  blooms  of  sourwood.  The 
hot  days  and  cool  nights  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  any  nature  lover.  Fall,  with 
the  hues  of  color — crimson,  green, 
gold,  brown  and  the  amber  waves  of 
grain,  fields  of  shucked  corn,  pump- 
kins, and  the  harvest,  can  no  place  on 
earth  be  more  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
splendor  of  God's  artistic  hand. 
Winter — a  wonderland  it  is  indeed. 
Snow,  ice,  frost,  combined  with   the 


brisk,  clean,  pure  mountain  air,  make 
a  setting  that  could  only  be  compared 
by  the  scenes  at  Bethlehem. 

No  wonder,  no  wonder,  the  people 
flock  to  the  mountain  and  home  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  hills. 


Hendersonville 
Staff  Active 
In  Community 

The  Hendersonville  local  office 
serves  the  three  county  area  of  Polk, 
Henderson,  and  Transylvania. 

All  three  counties  are  mountainous 
and  enjoy  mild  temperatures  year 
'round.  For  this  reason,  many  retirees 
move  to  these  counties. 

The  area  possesses  an  industrial- 
agricultural  economy.  The  major 
agricultural  crops  are  corn,  apples, 
cucumbers,  gladiola,  pole  and  bunch 
beans.  Most  of  these  crops  require 
migrant  labor  to  supplement  local 
labor  during  the  harvest  season. 
Service  to  agricultural  employers  and 
the  migrant  laborer  is  provided  by  the 
farm  placement  section  of  the  local 
office. 

The  primary  industries  in  Hen- 
derson County  are  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Berkley  Mills,  Cranston 
Print  Works,  J.  P.  Stevens  and 
Company,  and  Ruths  Originals  Cor- 
poration. These  industries  provide  the 
majority  of  the  industrial  em- 
ployment. 

Itinerant  point  service  is  provided 
to  Polk  County  once  each  week.  This 
county  is  a  small,  isolated  rural  area.  It 
is  noted  for  its  resort  and  retirement 
facilities.  The  major  industries  in  the 
county  are  Hatch  Mills  and  Stone- 
cutter Mills. 

Transylvania  County  is  served  once 
a  week  by  itinerant  service  for 
unemployment      insurance     purposes. 


HENDERSONVILLE 
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The  local  office  staff  is  composed 
of  seven  members  with  office  facilities 
provided  for  outstationed  personnel. 
The  following  staff  members  are 
assigned  to  the  local  office:  manager 
Charles  N.  Erwin,  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  Clyde  C.  Taylor, 
interviewer  (alternate  counselor)  Ken- 
neth Skaggs,  interviewers  Fred 
Arledge,  Lonnie  Jerry,  and  inter- 
viewer-stenographer Katherine  Elgin. 
Occupational  analyst  Coy  Robertson  is 
stationed  in  the  local  office  and 
provides  industrial  services  for  the 
Asheville  administrative  area. 

Farm  placement  supervisor  W.  D. 
Brackett,  representative  Dennis 
Hodges,  and  typist  Doris  Anderson 
comprise  the  farm  placement  section. 

Field  representative  Arthur  B. 
Wray,  Jr.,  and  tax  auditor  Steve 
Carlisle  are  provided  office  quarters  by 
the  local  office.  Carlisle  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  local 
Community  Action  Organization. 

The  staff  members  are  active  in 
community  life.  Taylor  is  presently 
serving  as  first  vice  commander  and 
membership  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  77.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  men's  class  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Arledge  has  served  as  adjutant  of 
the  American  Legion  Post  No.  77.  He 
is  currently  Post  Veteran  Employment 
Officer  of  VFW  Post  5206. 

Skaggs  is  active  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  is  a  member  of 
American  Legion  Post  77  and  VFW 
Post  5206.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Hendersonville  Lions  Club  and  a 
past  commander  of  American  Legion 
Post  77. 

Erwin,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
local  office  in  August,  1968,  is  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 


Marion  ESC  Aids 
Rural  Community 

The  Marion  local  office  serves  the 
area  of  McDowell  County  which  in- 
cludes the  towns  of  Marion  and  Old 
Fort.  The  rural  community  between 
these  towns  is  highly  developed  and 
thickly  populated.  In  McDowell 
county  the  two  leading  industries  are 
textile  and  related  industries  followed 
closely  by  furniture.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  represented  by  two  large 
weave  mills  and  one  knitting  mill 
which  manufacture  cloth;  two  thread 
processing  and  dyeing  plants  and  a 
cloth  dyeing  and  finishing  plant;  one 
manufacturer  of  carpets  for  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  a  number  of  hosiery 


MARION 


mills  of  varying  sizes.  Three  furniture 
plants  in  the  area  manufacture  bed- 
room and  dining  room  furniture  pri- 
marily and  one  plant  manufactures 
pianos. 

The  staff  of  the  Marion  office 
consists  of  a  manager  and  two  inter- 
viewers. David  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  the 
manager,  began  work  with  the  Com- 
mission in  April,  1942,  as  an  inter- 
viewer with  the  Farm  Placement  pro- 
gram in  the  North  Wilkesboro  office. 
He  transferred  to  Marion  in  June, 
1944,  and  has  been  located  in  Marion 
since  that  time.  He  is  a  native  of 
Rutherford  County.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  an  officer  and  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Pleasant  Gardens  Grange 
and  in  the  past  has  served  as  an  officer 
in  various  civic  organizations. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gray's  son  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Sacred  Heart  College 
in  Belmont  where  he  teaches  history 
and  literature.  Their  daughter  teaches 
piano  in  Sanford. 

Mrs.  Mary  Egan  Little  joined  the 
staff  in  Marion  as  an  interviewer  in 
March,  1956.  She  is  a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  She  lives  with  her 
husband  and  children  on  a  300  acre 
farm  5  miles  southwest  of  Marion 
where  they  raise  Holstein  cows.  She  is 
a  member  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 
Catholic  Church,  Pleasant  Gardens 
Grange,  Providence  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Club  and  Sweet  Adelines  singing 
organization. 

Mrs.  Brenda  Allison  Keeter,  the 
newest  addition  to  the  Marion  staff 
since  February,  1966,  is  also  an  inter- 
viewer. She  received  a  B.  A.  in  English 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  in  1965.  In  August, 
1968,  she  married  Steve  Keeter  both 
of  whom  are  natives  of  Marion.  It  is 
noted  that  the  combined  service 
records  of  these  three  staff  members 
with  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission totals  43  years  of  which  41 
years  have  been  in  the  Marion  local 
office. 


Employment  In 
Morganton  Up  33% 


The  Morganton  local  office  with 
Ned  W.  LaFevers,  manager,  serves  all 
of  Burke  County  except  the  Hildebran 
and  Henry  River  communities.  Total 
employment  in  the  area  has  increased 
by  33  percent  (7,000  workers)  during 
the  past  five  years.  This  increase  was 
the  result  of  the  community's  intense 
effort  to  bring  new  industry  into  the 
area  and  provide  job  opportunities  for 
its  citizens,  in  addition  to  unusual 
growth  records  by  existing  industries. 

The  office  serves  a  considerable 
number  of  applicants  from  10  sur- 
rounding counties  who  commute  a 
distance  up  to  40  miles.  These  com- 
muters constitute  a  valuable  source  of 
labor  because  the  local  labor  supply  is 
inadequate  to  staff  the  long  estab- 
lished and  new  industries.  Many  large 
expansions  have  been  made  by  existing 
industries  which  have  added  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  labor  force. 

The  Morganton  local  office  pro- 
vides manpower  services  in  an  area 
that  has  800  employing  establish- 
ments. One  of  these  firms  is  the  largest 
furniture  manufacturer  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  eighth  largest  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  the  State. 

Other  primary  industries  are  textile, 
including  hosiery,  apparel,  food  and 
kindred  products,  electrical  machin- 
ery, boot  and  shoe,  paints  and 
varnishes,  paperboard  containers, 
piano,  synthetic  marble  and  slate,  and 
government. 

The  government  sector  includes 
several  large  State  institutions  and 
constitutes  approximately  12  percent 
of  the  28,000  persons  employed  in 
Burke  County.  This  important  part  of 
the  workforce  commands  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $12  million. 

This  office  is  staffed  by  the 
manager,  with  23  years  service  with 
the  Commission,  a  selection  and  refer- 
ral officer,  a  veterans  employment 
representative,  two  counselors,  and! 
three  interviewers.  The  staff  has  ar 
aggregate  of  112  years  (an  average  oi| 
14  years)  of  service  with  the  Com 
mission  and  is  characterized  by  its 
versatility  which  enables  each  membe; 
to  function  in  any  phase  of  offic* 
procedure  when  the  situation  demand; 
it. 

The  entire  office  force  is  well  repre 
sented  in  the  affairs  of  the  communit] 
being  identified  with  various  civic 
educational,  religious  and  fraterna 
organizations. 

The  local  office  has  enrollei 
approximately  3,000  trainees  unde 
Manpower  Development  and  Trainin 
Act  programs.  Training  in  initial  skill 
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nd  upgrading  of  acquired  skills  has 
een  provided  in  several  local  indus- 
:ies,  institutions  and  service  establish- 
lents.  The  training  projects  have 
lcluded  such  occupations  as  steno- 
rapher,  machinist,  furniture  workers, 
loe  manufacture,  medical  technician, 
lectrical  switch  assembler,  water  puri- 
cation,  sheet  metal  worker,  psychi- 
tric  aide,  etc. 


MORGANTON 

All  staff  members  regularly  parti- 
ipate  in  job  development  contacts, 
romotional  telephone  calls,  employer 
isits,  and  other  public  relations  acti- 
ities.  Several  staff  members  are 
roficient  in  public  speaking,  and  have 
een  requested  to  address  various  civic 
nd  educational  groups.  Outreach, 
mployer  relations  and  industrial 
;rvices  are  provided  to  the  extent  that 
;aff  limitation  will  permit.  The  office 
?rves  one  itinerant  point  in  Valdese 
rhich  provides  ES  and  UI  services, 
umerous  spot  points  at  various  indus- 
•ial  plants  are  served  when  needed. 

A  very  close  and  harmonious  work- 
lg  relationship  is  maintained  with 
roughton  Hospital,  Western  Carolina 
enter,  Western  Piedmont  Community 
dllege,  and  several  other  govern- 
lental  agencies.  Services  primarily 
rovided  are  job  training,  testing, 
ounseling,  job  development,  place- 
lent,  and  follow  up. 

The  wide  range  of  services  provided 
3  the  people,  industries,  agencies  and 
istitutions  is  facilitated  and  enriched 
y  the  good  public  image  enjoyed  by 
le  ESC   in  the  Morganton  area. 


NDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 
)VERTAKES  CHEROKEE 

The  Murphy  local  office  provides 
'herokee  County  with  employment 
ervices.  In  addition  to  Cherokee  it  is 
lso  responsible  for  claims  taking  func- 
ions  in  Graham  and  Clay  Counties. 

The  local  office  area  prior  to  1960 


was  predominantly  agricultural  in  its 
employment.  A  dramatic  change  has 
taken  place  since  then  in  industry 
development.  The  primary  industry  in 
the  area  consists  of  textile,  electronics, 
lumber  and  wood,  garment,  and  furniture 
manufacturing.  These  include  the  well 
known  American  Thread  Company.  A 
subsidiary  of  Magnavox  Corp.,  oper- 
ating under  the  name  of  Andrews 
Furniture  Company  makes  T.V. 
cabinets  here.  Litton  Industries  oper- 
ates an  electronics  plant  in  Cherokee 
County  under  the  name  of  Clifton 
Precision  Products.  They  make  small 
motors  for  navigational  use.  In  gar- 
ments, Rimco  Manufacturing  makes 
lace,  Brumby  manufactures  underwear 
and  Levi-Strauss  Company  produces 
its  famous  "Levis"  dress  pants.  Ameri- 
can Enka  operates  a  yarn  manufac- 
turing plant  here  under  the  name  of 
Peachtree  Products.  Berkshire  Interna- 
tional, one  of  the  oldest  plants  in  the 
area  (16  years),  is  currently  expanding 
even  more.  They  manufacture  ladies 
seamless  hosiery.  These  companies, 
plus  a  growing  tourist  and  recreational 
industry  compete  with  a  progressive 
agricultural  establishment  in  Cherokee. 

The  local  office  is  staffed  with  only 
four  members,  one  less  than  it  had 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  area 
began.  The  local  office  staff  have 
prepared  labor  market  information  for 
each  of  these  plants  and  helped  with 
their  staffing  as  they  moved  in.  The 
staff  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
working  with  local  employers  on  many 
MDTA  "on  the  job"  and  "coupled" 
training  projects  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Each  staff  member  is  active  in  some 
type  of  community  activity  with  the 
exception  of  the  manager  who  was 
recently  appointed  to  this  office. 
Graham  H.  Hendricks,  a  native  of 
Gastonia,  is  the  new  manager.  He  is 
also  the  acting  Veterans  Employment 
Representative.  Mrs.  Virginia  Scroggs 
and  Mrs.  Juanita  Weaver,  both  employ- 
ment interviewers,  are  members  of  the 
Murphy  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club. 


Avery  Gains 
New  Resort 


In  Spruce  Pine,  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  office  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  two  counties  it 
serves:,  Mitchell  and  Yancey.  Avery 
County  is  served  by  a  new  office  at 
Boone.  Yancey  is  served  every  Thurs- 
day at  Burnsville. 

These  counties  are  three  of  the 
highest  in  North  Carolina  and  each  has 


one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  State. 
Mount  Mitchell  in  Yancey  County  is 
the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Grandfather  Mountain  in  Avery 
County  and  Roan  Mountain  in  Mit- 
chell County  are  among  the  top  peaks 
and  both  are  noted  tourist  attrac- 
tions— Grandfather  Mountain  for  its 
mile-high  bridge  and  Roan  for  its 
Rhododendron  gardens.  When  com- 
pleted, the  Beach  Mountain  resort, 
which  is  located  in  Avery  County,  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  resorts  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Its  year  'round 
facilities  include  an  airport  with  a 
5,000-foot  runway,  six  golf  courses 
and  swimming  facilities.  It  also  has 
eight  ski  runs. 

Until  1961  the  primary  industry  in 
the  Spruce  Pine  area  was  mica  and 
feldspar  mining  which  employed  over 
70  percent  of  the  total  industrial 
employment  in  the  three-county  area. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  feldspar  and  70 
percent  of  the  mica  mined  in  the 
United  States  was  from  this  section. 
Mining  is  still  an  important  industry 
but  it  now  employs  only  about  15 
percent  of  all  industrial  workers  in  11 
establishments. 

The  textile  industry  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  since  1961  and  now 
employs  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
industrial  payroll  in  14  establishments. 
There  are  seven  hosiery  mills,  five 
sewing  plants,  one  broad  woven  cloth 
mill  and  one  rug  yarn  mill.  Seven  of 
these  have  been  located  here  since 
1961.  The  newest  industry  is  a  furni- 
ture plant  which  began  operations  in 
July,  1967. 

The  Spruce  Pine  office  opened  on 
October  1,  1942,  with  Davis  M. 
Nichols  as  manager.  He  is  still  manager 
of  the  office  and  is  active  in  civic 
affairs.  A  member  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Nichols  belongs  to 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Mitchell  County 
Technical  Action  Panel,  the  Avery 
County  TAP,  and  to  the  Mitchell 
County  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
He's  also  a  member  of  the  WAMY 
Community  Action  Advisory  Panel 
and  the  Overall  Development  Program 
advisory  committee  of  all  three 
counties. 

Counselor  James  Acuff  is  comman- 
der of  the  local  VFW  post  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Spruce  Pine  Jaycees. 


WAYNESVILLE  BUSY 
WITH  TOURISM 

The  Employment  Security  office  in 
Waynesville  offers  the  complete  Em- 
ployment Security  program  to  Hay- 
wood County  and  handles  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  and  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
program  in  Jackson  County. 
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Haywood  Uounty         embraces 

347,520  acres  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina.  Its 
borders  reach  into  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest.  The  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way skirts  its  mountain  tops.  The 
county  has  some  19  mountain  peaks 
with  elevations  of  6000  feet  or  more. 
These  mountains  are  covered  with  fine 
timber  and  contain  many  fertile  val- 
leys where  towns  are  located  and 
farms  are  cultivated. 

The  County  has  four  incorporated 
towns,  Waynesville,  the  county  seat 
and  largest,  Canton,  Hazelwood,  and 
Clyde.  Lake  Junaluska,  the  world  capi- 
tal of  Methodism,  is  a  summer  recrea- 
tional and  educational  community 
built  around  a  250  acre  lake.  Maggie 
Valley  is  another  community  be- 
coming quite  thickly  populated. 

Manufacturing,  centered  in  or  near 
the  towns,  is  about  as  diversified  as 
could  be  found  in  any  county  in  the 
state.  The  largest  industry  is  Champion 
Papers,  recently  merged  with  U.  S. 
Plywood.  It  employs  over  2500 
workers  and  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  pulp.  A  small 
branch  of  this  plant  is  located  in 
Waynesville  and  makes  laminated 
papers. 

The  second  largest  industry  is  rub- 
ber goods  manufacturing.  Dayco 
Southern,  a  branch  of  the  Dayco  Corp. 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  employs  more  than 
1600  and  is  growing  yearly.  It  makes 
foam  rubber  pillows  and  mattresses, 
various  types  of  rubber  hoses,  V-Belts, 
and  several  items  for  use  on  textile 
machines. 

Another  industry  is  shoe  manufac- 
turing, also  classified  in  rubber  because 
of  the  rubber  soles  which  are  vulcan- 
ized to  the  uppers  by  a  process  devel- 
oped and  owned  by  the  company 
itself. 

The  oldest  factory  in  the  area  is  a 
tannery  which  makes  leather  from  raw 
hides  and  cuts  soles. 

A  bedroom  furniture  factory  pro- 
vides work  for  400  to  500  persons. 

Several  smaller  manufacturing 
industries  exist.  Among  the  items  they 
make  are  upholstery  materials,  foam 
rubber  mattresses  and  springs,  woven 
labels  for  clothing,  dairy  products, 
wooden  novelties,  women's  clothing, 
chemicals  and  other  wood  products. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  forests 
have  contributed  much  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  area.  Lumbering  and 
logging  have  been  important  industries 
since  pioneer  days.  They  provide  full 
time  work  or  supplement  farm  income 
of  many  of  the  county's  people.  Saw- 
mills are  seen  almost  daily  hauling 
from  the  forests  to  the  paper  mill. 
More  recent  products  such  as  Christ- 
mas trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  are 
coming  from  the  forests. 

Over  half  of  the  county's  popula- 
tion lives  in  the  rural  area  and  agricul- 
ture is  one  of  its  chief  industries.  The 


fertile  valleys  and  mountain  slopes, 
plentiful  rainfall,  warm  days  and  cool 
nights  are  ideal  for  the  growing  of 
grass,  vegetables,  corn,  burley  tobacco, 
tomatoes  and  apples.  The  county  is 
one  of  the  State's  top  producers  of 
apples  and  trellis  type  tomatoes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  poultry,  dairying,  and 
good  beef  cattle. 

The  fastest  growing  industry,  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable,  is  the 
tourist  and  travel  business.  The  scenic 
beauty  of  the  mountains  and  their 
wonderful  climate  have  always 
brought  many  tourists  to  the  area.  The 
development  of  additional  recreational 
facilities  and  the  fine  system  of  high- 
ways through  the  area  are  bringing 
more  and  more  visitors,  not  only  in 
the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  for  the 
skiing  season.  To  accomodate  these 
tourists,  scores  of  motels  and  restau- 
rants have  sprung  up.  Retail  trade, 
construction,  and  other  service  busi- 
nesses have  been  enhanced  by  tourism. 
The  estimated  annual  income  from  the 
travel  industry  in  Haywood  County  is 
between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000. 

The  county  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  Carolina's  best  balanced  counties. 
Its  real  estate  brings  a  high  premium 
and  its  economy  is  good.  While  it  has 
always  had  a  surplus  of  labor,  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  is  narrow- 
ing. Farm  income  is  good  and  the 
average  wage  is  the  highest  in  the 
State. 

To  serve  all  of  the  people  and  the 
industries  of  this  area,  the  local  office 
has  a  staff  of  six  people,  one  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  agriculture  program. 
All  employers  cooperate  well  with  the 
office  and  most  of  them  call  on  the 
office  for  services.  Demands  are  heavi- 
est during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  when  hundreds  of  seasonal 
workers  are  needed  by  the  tourist 
businesses.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
staff,  a  claims  deputy  and  a  field 
representative  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  office.  The  local  office  staff 
members  are  closely  associated  with 
the  life  of  the  community  taking  part 
in  its  social,  religious  and  civic  affairs. 
The  office  is  recognized  and  used 
frequently  as  a  source  of  labor  market 
information  for  the  area.  It  is  also 
called  on  for  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  development  programs.  The 
veterans  employment  representative  is 
an  active  member  of  the  VFW  and  the 
American  Legion,  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  adjutant  in 
the  latter.  The  manager  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Haywood 
Improvement  Foundation,  is  a  com- 
mittee chairman  in  the  local  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mountain  Projects,  the  CAP  for  both 
Haywood  and  Jackson  Counties.  She 
has  held  offices  in  this  organization 
and  is  now  serving  on  a  special  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of 
all  counties  west  of  Haywood  to  study 


plans  for  a  Concentrated  Employment 
Program.  She  is  a  member  of  the  local 
Technical  Action  Panel  and  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Education  and  Training  for  Haywood 
Technical  Institute. 

A  rather  unique  thing  about  the 
Waynesville  Office  is  that  it  has  been 
managed  by  a  woman  almost  from  its 
beginning.  Its  present  manager  has 
held  the  position  since  1946  and  she 
succeeded  another  woman  manager. 
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FOREST  CITY 


Rutherford  ESC 
Places  Handicapped 


The  Forest  City  local  office  pro- 
vides employment  services  for  Ruther- 
ford County.  The  county  covers  625 
square  miles  with  a  population  of 
45,000.  One-third  of  the  population 
reside  in  the  tri-city  areas  of  Ruther- 
fordton,  Spindale  and  Forest  City.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  are  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  numerous  unincor- 
porated towns  and  small  communities. 
Although  the  majority  of  people  live 
in  rural  communities,  90  percent  of 
the  county's  18,460  work  force  is 
non-agricultural.  One  of  every  three 
workers  in  Rutherford  County  is  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry.  Trade 
and  services  employ  17  percent  and 
furniture  6  percent  of  all  workers. 
Eight  percent  of  the  work  force  are 
government  employees.  Total  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  increase  by  10 
percent  between  1965  and  1970. 

The  Forest  City  office  has  a  staff  of 
five  people,  which  includes  a  farm 
placement  interviewer.  The  manager, 
George  Ashley,  began  work  with  the 
Commission  in  1967  as  an  Interviewer 
in  Rockingham.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
Forest  City  Local  Office,  he  worked  as 
a  job  developer  in  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  in  Lumberton 
and  later  as  center  coordinator  at  the 
CEP  center  in  Lumberton.  He  came  to 
Forest  City  in  October,  1969.  David  L. 
Bray,  veterans  representative,  has  been 
with  the  Commission  since  1946.  He 
came  to  Forest  City  as  a  claims  deputy 
in  1960  and  became  veterans  represen- 
tative in  August,  1966.  Janet  Toney, 
employment  interviewer,  started  as  a 
stenographer  in  May,  1965.  She  was 
promoted  to  interviewer  in  June, 
1967.  Cromer  Curtis  has  been  farm 
placement  representative  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1963. 

Members  of  the  Forest  City  staff 
participate  in  many  professional,  civic, 
and  community  groups.  A  partial  list 
of  their  affiliations  includes:  Ruther- 
ford County  Human  Relations 
Council,  Rutherford  County  Personnel 


Association,  Rutherford  County  Tech- 
nical Action  Panel,  assistant  scout- 
master, bloodmobile  chairman  for 
American  Red  Cross,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Vocational  Workshop,  Rutherford 
Mental  Health  Association,  personal 
representative  for  County  Welfare 
Family,  VFW,  Jaycees,  Lions,  and 
Civitan  clubs. 

A  review  of  1968  activity  shows 
that  2,217  new  applications  were  filed 
through  the  Forest  City  office.  Em- 
ployment counseling  was  provided  455 
applicants.  There  were  690  placements 
made,  including  43  handicapped  work- 
ers. Several  of  the  easiest  remembered 
accomplishments  in  1968  include: 
placing  a  totally  blind  applicant,  who 
was  later  selected  as  the  outstanding 
handicapped  worker  of  the  year  for 
Rutherford  County;  obtaining  a  job 
commitment  for  a  local  man  which 
resulted  in  his  release  from  federal 
prison  in  another  state;  and  placing  a 
handicapped  woman  who  has  only  one 
leg  as  driver  for  a  blind  social  worker. 
During  the  year  staff  members  pre- 
sented 18  programs  before  school, 
civic,  agency,  and  community  groups 
covering  all  phases  of  local  office 
employment  service  operations. 


Gastonia  Office 
Aids  Local  Industry 

Gaston  County  is  strategically 
located  in  almost  the  exact  geogra- 
phical center  of  the  Piedmont  plateau. 
Manufacturing  plants  began  operations 
along  water  courses  in  1846,  process- 
ing raw  materials  raised  on  local  farms. 
From  these  humble  beginnings  Gaston 
County  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
foremost  industrial  and  textile  centers 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  more  spindles  in 
its  textile  plants  and  uses  a  larger 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States.  The 
textile  industry  employs  more  than 
28,000  persons  out  of  a  total  employ- 
ment of  about  64,000.  The  overall 
economy  is  very  vitally  affected  by 
business  and  employment  conditions 
in  the  textile  industry. 


Prior  to  the  1940's  Gaston  Countj 
had  practically  all  of  its  eggs  in  th< 
textile  basket.  Intensive  efforts  on  th< 
part  of  community  leaders  to  diversify 
local  industry  began  to  reap  dividend; 
in  1946  when  Sunspun  began  opera 
tions.  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Pape; 
Company  (corrugated  boxes),  Sou 
thern  Paper  Industries,  Pyramid  Elec 
trie,  Homelite  Manufacturing  Com 
pany  (chainsaws),  Northwest  Plastics 
Garlock  (oil  seals),  Talon,  Inc.  (zip 
pers),  Lithium  Corporation,  Ower 
Steel,  Standard  Business  Forms,  Pyra 
mid  Mills  (Christmas  ornaments) 
Danoca  Industries  (girls'  dresses  & 
sports  clothes),  and  many  other  com 
panies  have  greatly  diversified  oui 
industrial  operations. 

The  Gastonia  local  State  Employ 
ment  office  has  recruited,  tested 
screened  and  referred  workers  to  staf: 
new  or  expanding  operations  foi 
Homelite,  Burlington  Industries,  Medi 
center,  Amp,  Inc.,  Garlock,  Holidaj 
Inn,  Textiles,  Inc.,  Danoca,  Airtownt 
Mills,  Sears,  Paul  Rose,  Rose's  Variety 
Store,  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Papei 
Company,  Pyramid  Mills,  Clark's,  Wix 
Corporation,  McDonald's,  Hardee's 
Shoney's,  and  others. 

Products  manufactured  in  Gastor 
County  include:  carded  and  combec 
cotton,  synthetic  and  worsted  yarns 
sewing  thread,  woven  cotton  anc 
synthetic  goods,  tire  fabric,  knil 
goods,  woven  labels,  shoe  laces,  ho 
siery,  textile  machinery,  gears,  drives 
castings,  card  clothing,  rolls,  ring  tra 
velers,  weavers'  knotters,  belting,  tex 
tile  aprons,  dyeing  machine  forgings 
business  forms,  chemicals,  oil  and  ai 
filters,  oil  seals,  corrugated  boxes 
chain  saws,  plastics,  electrical  compo 
nents,  Christmas  ornaments,  knittin; 
yarn,  wreaths,  brushes,  apparel  an< 
slide  fasteners. 

Gaston  County  has  experienced  un 
paralleled  prosperity  and  exceptionally 
good  employment  conditions  durin; 
the  mid  '60's.  During  1964,  1965,  an< 
1966,  11,410  new  jobs  were  createij 
for  an  exceptionally  high  growth  rat 
of  21  percent  for  the  three-yea 
period.  Business  conditions  were  no 
as  good  in  1967,  but  1968  has  bee 
another  boom  year.  This  unprect 
dented  demand  for  workers  plus  nei 
agency  programs,  concepts,  and  phik 
sophies  has  very  greatly  affecte 
operations  of  the  Gastonia  Emploj 
ment  Security  Commission  Office. 

In  the  past  five  years,  1963-196' 
record  breaking  numbers  of  new  appl 
cants  registered  for  jobs:  7,173 
1963;  8,213  in  1964;  8,823  in  196! 
9,186  in  1966;  and  9,303  in  196' 
Employers  placed  orders  for  aboi 
40,000  workers  with  the  local  offic 
during  this  same  period.  More  the 
25,000  persons  have  been  placed  c 
jobs  during  the  past  five  years  by  tl 
Gastonia  Employment  Office.  Opi 
mum  manpower  exchange  servic 
could  not  be  given  to  individual  app 
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nts  and  employers  because  of  this 
[usually  large  volume  of  business. 

The  local  office  has  had  a  staff 
nging  from  16  in  July,  1964,  to  17 

January,  1969,  and  staff  size  has 
mained  relatively  unchanged  through 
e  years. 

The  population  of  Gaston  County 
s  increased  from  87,531  in  1940  to 

5,775  in  1965. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
blic  employment  service  has  greatly 
oadened  its  objectives  and  concept 
services  from  that  of  manpower 
change  to  human  resources  develop- 
?nt  and  utilization.  Gaston  County's 
st  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish,  Scotch 
ghlanders,  and  Germans — all  thrifty, 
iustrious  persons  of  high  moral 
>er.  The  greatest  asset  of  any  com- 
anity  is  its  people.  If  the  available 
)rk  force  is  not  fully  utilized,  many 
rsons  remain  liabilities  and  tax  bur- 
ns rather  than  productive  citizens. 
;  present,  one  of  every  2.2  persons 
len,  women,  and  children)  in  Gaston 
>unty  is  gainfully  employed. 

The  unusually  strong  demand  for 
>rkers  during  the  past  few  years  has 
rerely  depleted  the  supply  of  exper- 
iced  and  high-quality  trainable 
Mfkers.  A  shortage  of  low  and 
3dium  cost  housing  has  greatly  de- 
rred  importing  of  workers.  So  at 
esent  the  only  semblance  of  a  solu- 
>n  to  the  severe  labor  shortage  in  the 
sa  is  to  educate,  train,  and  upgrade 
ailable  workers. 

Our  staff  evaluates  the  qualifica- 
>ns  of  each  applicant  to  determine  if 

has  been  utilizing  his  total  capabili- 
;s  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  if  he  has 
e  requirements  or  potential  for  jobs 
ailable  in  the  community.  If  the 
plicant  cannot  qualify  for  any  of 
ir  job  openings,  we  do  not  just  sadly 
ake  our  heads  and  say  "I'm  sorry." 
e  try  to  assist  and  motivate  him  to 
ke  positive,  planned  steps  to  become 
lployable  or  more  employable. 

Applicants  are  referred  to  employ- 
ent  counselors  for  assistance  in 
oosing,  changing,  and/or  adjusting 
a  job  or  a  field  of  work.  An 
terview  or  a  series  of  interviews  is 
id  in  a  private  office  by  the  coun- 
lor  to  obtain  detailed  data  concern- 


ing the  applicant's  work  experience 
(elements  liked  and  disliked),  educa- 
tion and  training,  leisure  time  activi- 
ties, skills,  socio-economic  factors,  per- 
sonal traits,  interests,  and  aptitudinal 
potential.  The  counselor  may  use 
interest  inventories  and  proficiency 
and  apptitude  tests.  During  these  inter- 
views the  counselor  is  also  giving  the 
applicant  information  including  job 
openings  in  the  area  and  elsewhere, 
prevailing  wages,  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  jobs  or  fields  of  work. 
Then  the  counselor  and  applicant  de- 
termine the  best  of  sometimes  many 
alternative  fields.  The  applicant  then 
arrives  at  a  vocational  plan.  There  is 
seldom  a  short  straight  line  between 
"where  the  applicant  is  vocationally" 
and  "where  he  wants  to  go." 

In  some  cases  the  individual  may 
only  need  to  learn  to  read  well  enough 
to  follow  simple  written  instructions 
to  obtain  the  job  he  desires.  He  may 
need  to  complete  his  high  school 
education  or  take  refresher  courses  to 
enter  college.  He  may  need  a  tempo- 
rary "stop-gap"  job  or  part-time  work 
to  finance  vocational,  technical,  busi- 
ness, or  college  courses.  Gaston 
County  fortunately  has  two  four-year 
colleges,  beauty  schools,  a  business 
school,  N.  C.  Vocational  Textile 
School,  and  a  Community  College  that 
offers  adult  education,  vocational, 
technical,  and  college  parallel  courses. 

Applicants  are  also  referred  to 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  physical 
and  mental  evaluation,  medical,  sur- 
gical and  hospital  services,  artificial 
applicances  and  training;  to  Gaston 
Skills  (sheltered  workshop);  to  Health 
and  Welfare  Departments  for  suppor- 
tive services;  to  Social  Security;  and  to 
MDTA  and  other  training  courses. 

Employees  of  the  local  office  are 
members  of  many  community  organi- 
zations including  Gastonia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Gaston  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, Social  Planning  Council,  Mayor's 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  Tech- 
nical Action  Panel,  Interagency  Club, 
Interagency  Case  Conference,  Gaston 
Skills  Executive  Board,  American 
Legion,  Pilot  Club,  and  Mental  Health 
Association.  Participation  in  activities 
of  these  groups  keeps  us  informed  and 
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aware  of  community  needs,  problems 
and  happenings,  and  allows  us  on 
many  occasions  to  explain,  offer,  and 
promote  ESC  services.  These  contacts 
and  aquaintance  with  community 
leaders  make  us  more  effective  and 
enhance  community  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  our  agency  and 
operations.  Employer  representatives 
and  community  leaders  are  generally 
most  cooperative  when  we  ask  them  to 
serve  on  the  Manpower  Advisory  and 
Employ  the  Handicapped  and  Older 
Worker  Committees. 

Applicants  who  are  deemed  ready 
for  jobs  are  of  course  referred  to 
available  job  openings.  Considerable 
efforts  are  made  to  develop  jobs  for 
individuals  after  training  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  local  office  staff  has  devoted 
considerably  more  time  and  effort  per 
individual  applicant  recently,  espe- 
cially for  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  persons,  veterans,  youths, 
including  many  drop-outs,  older  wor- 
kers, welfare  recipients  and  nonwhites. 
When  we  are  successful  in  motivating, 
guiding,  and  assisting  individuals  to 
take  steps  to  improve  themselves  and 
in  placing  them  on  jobs  that  utilize 
their  fullest  potential,  we  can  then 
have  a  personal  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment in  achieving  our  goals. 


Balanced  Industry 
In  Hickory  Area 


Hickory,  Look  Magazine's  All 
America  City  of  1968,  is  located  at  the 
foothills  of  our  beautiful  western 
mountains  in  the  rapidly  industrialized 
upper  Piedmont  section  of  our  State. 
Long  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  furniture  and  as  the  men's  hosiery 
capitol  of  the  United  States,  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  major  retail  shopping 
center  for  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Hickory  local  office  takes  pride 
in  its  part  in  the  economic  growth  of 
this  area,  which  includes  not  only  the 
city  of  Hickory  and  its  surrounding 
suburbs,  but  the  town  and  area  of 
Longview,  parts  of  eastern  Burke 
County,  southern  Alexander  County 
and  southern  Caldwell  County. 

Hickory  is  spoken  of  as  a  well 
balanced  industrial  area  with  a  wide 
variety  of  consumer  goods  manufac- 
tured locally  and  distributed  all  over 
the  world.  There  are  over  60  firms 
making  fine  furniture  of  all  types, 
including  bedroom  and  dining  room 
suites,  upholstered  furniture  of  all 
types,  school  and  institutional  furni- 
ture and  fine  custom  made  church 
interiors.  The  concentration  of  these 
plants  locally  has  been  the  impetus  for 
the    furniture   supply   firms   to   locate 
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their  plants  in  the  Hickory  area.  These 
include  manufacturers  of  foam  rubber 
and  poly-foam  material,  sofa  and  chair 
springs,  woodcarving  plants,  uphol- 
stery fabric  weavers,  plants  making 
saws,  bits,  and  other  cutting  tools,  and 
paper  product  plants  for  packing  and 
shipping,  and  many  large  trucking 
firms. 

Buyers  from  all  states  visit  Hickory 
at  least  twice  a  year  to  view  new  styles 
at  our  two  furniture  market  buildings, 
and  to  observe  the  beautiful  show- 
rooms various  manufacturers  maintain 
at  their  plants. 

The  men's  and  women's  seamless 
hosiery  manufacturers  have  their  pro- 
ducts used  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
over  100  plants  making  men's, 
women's,  and  children's  hosiery,  knit- 
ted cloth,  and  knitted  garments.  The 
high  quality  and  originality  of  these 
products  have  caused  their  brand 
names  to  be  household  words  nearly 
everywhere.  Many  of  these  mills  have 
been  located  in  this  area  for  very  many 
years,  but  the  nature  of  this  enterprise 
is  such  that  new  mills  can  be  organized 
and  succeed  rapidly. 

The  hosiery  industry,  like  the  furni- 
ture manufacturers,  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  rise  of  makers  of  supplies 
for  the  hosiery  trade,  such  as  paper 
box  plants,  printers  of  labels  and 
decals,  yarn  plants,  machine  shops, 
and  many  others. 

The  Catawba  Valley  Hosiery  Club 
has  a  yearly  show  at  the  Hickory 
Community  Center  to  enable  equip- 
ment manufacturers  from  all  over  the 
world  to  display  their  newest  pro- 
ducts. Buyers  and  dealers  from  every 
state  and  many  European  countries 
attend  this  event  and  plans  are  under- 
way by  this  organization  to  build  a 
permanent  structure  for  year-round 
exhibitions. 

Hickory  also  has  plants  making 
woven  fabrics,  yarn  mills  making 
cotton,  synthetic  and  stretch  yarns  for 
every  purpose.  This  area  is  the  home 
of  Shuford  Mills,  with  five  plants. 
Burlington  Industries  has  two  plants. 
We  have  five  plants  making  elastic  yarn 
and  one  plant  making  Lycra  and 
Spandex  yarns. 

Other  industries  for  which  Hickory 
is  noted  include  The  General  Electric 
Company's  Hickory  transformer  plant 
which  makes  all  types  of  electric 
power  transformers  and  employs  over 
1000  skilled  workers.  The  Superior- 
Continental  Corp.  makes  telephone 
and  TV  cable  of  all  types,  Central 
Telephone  components,  and  com- 
munity TV  equipment.  Shuford  Mills 
plant  makes  all  types  of  pressure  sensi- 
tive tapes.  Lamcal,  Inc.,  manufactures 
continuous  roll  plastic  fabric  which  is 
used  for  building  insulation,  packing 
material,  backing  for  various  materials, 
shower  curtains,  plastic  containers, 
and  many  other  items. 

The  retail  sales  of  this  area  have  risen 
from  $82,000  yearly  in   1958  to  over 


$225,000  in  1968.  Three  major  shop- 
ping centers  are  located  along  Highways 
64-70  and  1-40.  Many  nationwide 
retail  stores  are  represented  in  these 
shopping  centers,  including  the  largest 
J.  C.  Penny  store  in  the  State.  W.  T. 
Grant,  Eckerd  Drugs,  Belk's,  Sky  City 
Stores  and  many  others  are  included  in 
the  Catawba  Mall,  Catawba  Shopping 
Center,  and  the  Midtown  Shopping 
Center.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
erect  another  shopping  center  to  be 
opened  within  the  next  three  years. 

The  Hickory  office,  under  the 
direction  of  its  manager,  H.  D.  Boyles, 
has  a  staff  of  12  members,  Boyles' 
assistant  is  John  H.  Heffren,  inter- 
viewer III,  with  Jane  Abernethy  in 
charge  of  claims;  James  M.  Whitworth, 
veterans  employment  representative  II; 
Keith  Teague  (who  also  serves  the 
Lenoir  office  two  days  each  week), 
and  Bill  Holsclaw,  counselors  I;  Margie 
Osborne,  interviewers  in  claims,  re- 
ception, testing  and  placements;  Bon- 
nie Lineberger  for  managerial,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical  occupations;  James 
Besse  for  sales  and  service  personnel; 
and  Frances  Wood  for  hosiery,  textiles 
and  sewing  operations.  Jim  Whitworth, 
in  addition  to  his  assignment  as  VER, 
is  also  responsible  for  furniture  and 
miscellaneous  industries,  and  John 
Heffren  deals  with  all  industries  when 
required. 

All  staff  members  have  a  wide 
knowledge  of  our  local  industry.  The 
acceptance  of  our  office  by  the  indus- 
tries of  Hickory  is  evidenced  by  the 
numbers  of  signs  posted  by  the  em- 
ployers stating  that  all  referrals  to 
them  are  made  through  ESC. 

Our  staff  is  well  represented  in  the 
many  civic  organizations,  fraternal, 
and  churches  of  the  city.  We  have  a 
Steward  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Sunday  school 
teachers.  All  eligible  staff  members 
belong  to  the  American  Legion  and 
VFW.  Jim  Whitworth  is  past  Comman- 
der of  Post  48.  He  is  also  director  of 
the  Catawba  County  Fair  Association. 
The  Hickory  local  office  staff  is  also 
represented  in  Masonic  Lodges,  Moose, 
and  Elks,  Altrusa,  and  others.  We  are 
members  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  to 
Employ  the  Handicapped,  consultants 
for  the  Good  Neighbor  Council,  the 
Flynn  Home  for  Alcoholics  and  the 
Hickory  Sheltered  Workshop. 

We  feel  that  our  principal  form  of 
service  to  the  community  is  to  work 
closely  with  all  facets  of  our  area's 
citizenry,  not  only  to  help  staff  our 
growing  industry,  but  to  find  the  best 
possible  job  opportunities  for  our 
applicants.  We  strive  to  open  the  doors 
of  industry  to  those  considered  disad- 
vantaged, to  assist  in  the  training  and 
upgrading  of  those  underemployed,  to 
create  a  congenial,  informed,  and 
interested  service  organization  in 
Hickory,  and  to  assist  our  people 
attain  their  economic  goals. 
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LENOIR 


Furniture  Major 
Industry  In  Lenoir 


Nestled  under  the  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Lenoir  is  shel- 
tered from  much  of  the  snow  and  icy 
road  conditions  of  surrounding  areas. 
In  over  30  years  of  operation  the 
office  has  never  been  closed  because  of 
weather  conditions. 

The  Lenoir  Employment  Security 
Commission  office  serves  Caldwell 
County,  which  has  a  total  population 
of  about  58,000.  The  total  work  force 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
22,000,  with  a  total  employment  of 
21,650.  The  ESC  office  is  located  on 
the  main  access  route  leading  east 
from  downtown  and  occupies  a  new 
brick  building  designed  to  ESC  specifi- 
cations and  completed  in  March,  1968. 

Population  of  the  area  served  is 
concentrated  within  a  ten  mile  radius 
of  the  local  office,  so  itinerant  servict 
is  not  required. 

Furniture  manufacturing,  employ 
ing  over  60  percent  of  all  industria 
workers,  is  the  major  industry  and  the 
economic  backbone  of  Caldwel 
County.  Over  one-third  of  the  tota 
work  force  is  directly  engaged  in  furni 
ture  occupations,  and  some  of  th< 
world's  finest  furniture  is  made  here 
The  furniture  industry  has  made  spec 
tacular  growth  during  the  past  fiv 
years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  th 
necessary  labor  supply  can  be  obf 
tained.  However,  lack  of  adequat| 
housing  has  been  a  major  obstacle  h 
relocating  workers  from  surplus  labc 
areas. 

Textile  operations,  while  secondar 
to  the  large  scale  furniture  industrj 
constitutes  some  3,000  jobs  to  th 
area  and  is  significant  to  the  overa 
economy. 

The  Lenoir  office  staff  consists  of 
manager,  one  veterans  employmer 
representative,  two  interviewers  an 
one  interviewer-stenographer.  A! 
except    the    manager,    are    natives   < 
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Caldwell  County.  In  addition  to  the 
egular  staff,  we  provide  office  facili- 
;ies  for  an  outstationed  evaluation 
ipecialist,  and  a  field  representative. 
Counseling  service  is  provided  on  a 
wo-day  per  week  itinerant  basis  by  a 
:ounselor  from  the  Hickory  local 
)ffice. 

Staff  members  are  affiliated  with  a 
lumber  of  community  groups.  The 
nanager,  Henry  B.  Allen,  is  a  member 
>f  the  VFW,  American  Legion,  Ki- 
vanis,  and  the  local  Technical  Action 
'anel.  One  interviewer  is  a  choir  direc- 
or,  PTA  member,  and  a  member  of 
he  Caldwell  County  JACS  Com- 
nittee.  The  interviewer-stenographer, 
vlargaret  M.  Huffstetler,  is  a  charter 
nember  of  the  Lenoir  Business  and 
'rofessional  Women's  Club  and  she  has 
>een  secretary-treasurer  of  a  local 
Sunday  school  for  over  20  years. 


Jnemployment 
)rops  In  Lincolnton 


The  Lincolnton  labor  market  area 
ticludes  all  of  Lincoln  County  with  a 
lopulation  of  30,000  persons  and  also 
Jherryville  and  vicinity  in  Gaston 
bounty  which  has  a  population  of 
0,000  persons.  It  is  located  ten  miles 
outhwest  of  Lincolnton. 

Prior  to  1963  Lincoln  County 
lepended  mainly  on  the  textile  indus- 
ry  for  its  livelihood.  The  economic 
rowth  in  Lincoln  County  has  contin- 
led  steadily  since  1963  and  has  grown 
rom  one  of  surplus  workers  to  one 
vhich  now  has  a  shortage  of  workers, 
^his  is  due  to  new  plants,  under  the 
^rea  Redevelopment  Act  program, 
hopping  centers,  motels  and  other 
etail  outlets,  which  have  caused  a 
teady  increase  of  approximately 
,000  new  jobs.  A  new  100-bed  hos- 
•ital  is  now  under  construction  and  is 
lated  for  completion  around  July, 
.969.  Several  textile  and  garment 
tlants  recently  expanded  operations 
nd  this  increased  their  total  number 
>f   employees.    Many   of  these   plants 
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continue  hiring  trainees.  The  furniture 
industry  has  improved  the  growth  of 
the  area  with  a  steady  increase  in 
employment.  The  increases  in  manu- 
facturing have  also  caused  an  increase 
in  the  trade  and  service  fields.  The 
demand  for  workers  will  continue 
since  plants  which  have  started  opera- 
tions in  the  past  five  years  continue  to 
glow  and  expand. 

There  is  no  major  industry  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  which 
borders  on  Lake  Norman.  This  section 
of  the  county  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  large  recreation  area  with  a  large 
number  of  families  building  permanent 
homes  near  the  lake.  These  people  are 
employed  and  commute  to  surround- 
ing cities,  such  as  Charlotte,  Newton, 
Mooresville  and  Lincolnton. 

Non-agricultural  wage  and  salary 
workers  (excluding  domestics)  are  esti- 
mated at  14,150  for  this  area,  9,205  in 
manufacturing  and  4,945  in  other  than 
manufacturing.  The  textile  industry  is 
the  largest  industry,  turning  out  such 
products  as  synthetic  and  worsted 
yarn,  hosiery,  shoe  laces,  carded  and 
combed  yarn,  woven  cloth  and  synthe- 
tic goods.  Workers  are  found  in  other 
diversified  industrial  plants  including  a 
processing  plant  and  metal  working 
plants. 

Various  sewing  operations  in  the 
Lincolnton  area  include  the  produc- 
tion of  sweaters,  T-shirts,  athletic  uni- 
forms, women's  and  children's  gar- 
ments and  sports  clothes.  Our  largest 
sewing  plant  moved  their  entire  opera- 
tions to  Lincolnton  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  firm  was  the  first  secured 
after  the  Lincoln  Industrial  Commis- 
sion was  formed. 

A  large  furniture  company  is  now 
in  the  process  of  expanding  one  of  its 
plants  and  expects  an  increase  in 
employment  in  the  near  future. 

The  Lincolnton  office  has  a  staff 
now  of  five  and  two/ fifths  persons, 
including  the  manager,  veterans 
employment  representative,  two  inter- 
viewers, a  stenographer  and  a  coun- 
selor two  days  each  week.  The  staff 
works  closely  with  the  Lincoln  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Lin- 
coln Industrial  Commission  by  supply- 
ing them  with  labor  information  and 
other  facts  concerning  available 
workers.  We  also  meet  with  prospec- 
tive employers  to  discuss  the  avail- 
ability of  labor  in  the  area. 

A  rare  new  business  started  opera- 
tions in  Lincolnton  the  first  of  1969. 
It's  a  plastic  house  manufacturing 
firm.  This  is  a  unique  plant  and 
employment  was  around  30  when  the 
firm  began  production. 

The  Lincolnton  State  Employment 
Office  renders  testing  services  to 
seniors  of  the  four  high  schools  in  the 
area  each  year.  These  students  are 
given  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Bat- 
tery for  purposes  of  placement  on  jobs 
or  to  enter  technical  schools.  One  high 
school  offers  career  day  each  year  for 


the  seniors,  and  a  staff  member  from 
the  ES  office  is  invited  to  participate 
along  with  representatives  from  col- 
leges and  business  schools. 

Lincoln  County  has  grown  from  a 
total  of  4,543  workers  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  in  1960,  to  a 
total  of  7,405  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1968.  The  present  rate  of  un- 
employment is  .8  percent  compared  to 
14.5  in  1961.  This  area  has  grown 
steadily  from  one  of  textile  employ- 
ment to  one  of  a  more  diversified  area 
which  is  good  for  the  economy  of  this 
area.  This  should  continue  throughout 
the  coming  years. 


Catawba  ESC 
Staff  Diversified 


Catawba  County  is  one  of  the  few 
counties  in  the  State  having  two 
employment  offices. 

The  Newton  office  is  located  in  the 
county  seat  and  serves  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  including 
Maiden,  Claremont  and  Catawba. 
Total  population  for  this  section  of 
the  county,  as  projected  to  1967  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
43,416  persons.  Total  employment  for 
the  area,  according  to  ESC  figures,  is 
in  excess  of  17,000. 

The  Newton  city  limits  joins  the 
Conover  city  limits  and  the  population 
of  these  two  municipalities  is  9,895, 
while  the  population  within  a  three 
mile  radius  is  30,500  and  employment 
is  75  percent  of  all  that  located  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Catawba  County. 

Maiden  is  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Catawba  County  and 
joins  the  Lincoln  County  line. 
Industry  within  the  Maiden  area 
employs  2,500  persons,  while  the 
population  within  a  three  mile  radius 
is  approximately  3,500.  Claremont 
industrial  establishments  employ  800 
persons,  but  the  town's  population  is 
only  735.  Within  a  three  mile  radius 
the  population  is  in  excess  of  2,000. 
Catawba  industries  employ  700 
persons  in  a  city  of  509.  The  estimated 
population  within  three  miles  is  1,500. 

The  point  is  this:  All  but  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  county  is  located  in  what  we 
consider  the  right  angle  of  eastern 
Catawba  which  includes  the  previously 
mentioned  towns  and  cities. 

Some  of  the  main  industries  in  our 
area  are: 

(1)  Household  furniture  manu- 
facture, including  many  types  of 
upholstered  furniture  and  case  goods. 

(2)  Cotton  and  synthetic  fabrics 
manufacture,  including  dyeing  and 
finishing    knit    goods.    These    are   pre- 
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dominantly  modern  plants  with  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
machinery  available. 

(3)  Glove  manufacture  with  one  of 
the  largest  glove  manufacturing  centers 
in  the  nation. 

(4)  Hosiery  manufacture.  There  are 
many  medium  to  small  hosiery  plants 
located  in  this  right  angle. 

(5)  Garment  manufacture.  This 
section  continues  to  increase  with 
modern  plants  and  steady  facilities. 

(6)  Paper,  paper  board  box,  and 
box  manufacture  with  modern  plants 
and  steady  employment. 

(7)  General  building  and  con- 
tracting. This  field  continues  to 
expand  because  we  have  lots  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion  as  well 
as  new  residential  construction. 

(8)  Finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate.  This  is  an  expanding  field 
because  industrial  and  population 
growth  is  higher  than  average. 

Other  industries  in  the  area  include 
plastics  and  buffing. 

Seven  persons  are  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Newton  employment 
office,  including  a  claims  deputy.  In  an 
office  this  size  each  member  must  be 
able  to  perform  practically  all  duties. 

Bill  Osborne,  in  addition  to  his 
veterans  employment  representative 
role,  is  assigned  to  handle  the  textile 
field,  construction,  and  others.  Also  in 
charge  of  handicapped  employment, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  VFW. 

Interviewer  Joyce  Seagle,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  normal  duties  of  this 
position,  has  charge  of  the  youth 
program,  high  school  program,  and 
assists  with  the  handicapped  program. 
She  is  on  the  board  of  the  "Joint 
Action  of  Community  Services" 
(JACS). 

Interviewer  Paige  Brotherton  is 
responsible  for  employer  relations 
with  the  large  furniture  and  affiliated 
industries  in  this  section  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Jaycees,  and 
Amvets. 

Employment  counselor  Geraldine 
Propst  handles  the  employment  coun- 
seling program  in  the  Newton  office. 
She  belongs  to  the  North  Carolina 
Personnel    and   Guidance  Association. 

Stenographer  Sylvia  Moretz,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  stenographic 
duties  of  this  office,  also  handles 
certain  interviewing  duties  such  as 
claims  taking,  applications,  and  orders. 

Manager  C.  A.  Cloninger,  Jr.,  is 
active  in  the  Eastern  Catawba  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Technical 
Action  Panel,  Mayor's  Committee,  Bi- 
Racial  Committee,  and  the  Inter- 
Agency  Council. 

Claims  deputy  Charles  W.  Durham 
is  stationed  in  the  Newton  office  and 
is  assigned  to  the  following  offices: 
Newton,  Hickory,  Lincolnton,  Marion, 
Morganton,  Spruce  Pine,  and 
Burnsville. 


Office  Serves  Three 
Mountain  Counties 


The  North  Wilkesboro  local  office 
area  includes  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
and  Wilkes  Counties.  These  three 
counties  are  located  in  the  Northwest 
Development  Association.  Alleghany 
lies  along  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Wilkes  County  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Brushy 
Mountains,  and  Alexander  County  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  Brushy  Mountains. 
These  counties  have  a  total  population 
of  72,239  persons,  and  a  civilian  work 
force  of  27,740  with  employment  of 
26,870. 

The  industry  within  the  area  is 
diversified.  It  includes  two  electronic 
plants,  three  shoe  manufacturing  and 
two  mirror  plants.  Other  industries  are 
apparel,  glove  manufacturing,  hosiery, 
textile,  furniture,  smoking  pipes  and  a 
manufacturer  of  saw  blades  for  hand 
and  power-driven  saws.  The  newest 
addition  to  industry  in  this  area  is  the 
Abitibi  Corporation,  a  $12  million 
plant,  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  January  of  1970.  This  plant  will 
manufacture  plywood  paneling.  The 
area  can  boast  of  having  one  of  the 
largest  mirror  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  world. 

It  is  also  the  home  of  Holly  Farms 
Poultry  Industries,  Inc.,  the  largest 
poultry  processing  plant  in  the  world. 
This  firm  processes  almost  2,000,000 
chickens  a  week  for  distribution  to  the 
nation's  supermarkets.  The  firm  em- 
ploys  approximately    2,400  people  in 


Wilkes  County  and  250  in  Alexander 
County.  In  addition  to  this  employ- 
ment, they  have  500  contract  growers 
in  the  area.  The  company  also  has  400 
head  of  cattle  scattered  on  farms 
throughout  Wilkes  County  and  are 
contributing  to  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most 
recent  ventures  is  the  purchasing  of  all 
local  corn  produced  in  the  area  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  providing  farmers 
register  acreage  with  their  company. 

North  Wilkesboro  is  the  home 
office  of  Lowe's  North  Wilkesboro 
Hardware,  a  retail  building  supply 
company,  with  55  stores  in  10  states. 
This  is  also  the  home  of  the  North- 
western Bank,  which  is  now  operating 
96  offices  in  56  cities  and  towns  in 
western  and  Piedmont  North  Carolina. 
The  Northwestern  Bank  is  the  fifth 
largest  bank  in  the  State.  A  branch  of 
another  large  bank,  North  Carolina 
National  Bank,  is  located  in  North 
Wilkesboro. 

The  area  is  noted  for  its  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Two  of  the  noted 
resort  areas,  Blowing  Rock  and  Roar- 
ing Gap,  along  with  five  ski  resorts  and 
a  number  of  golf  courses  and  camping 
areas,  are  now  operating  in  the  three 
mountain  counties.  Others  are  in  the 
process  of  being  developed. 

The  North  Wilkesboro  office  has  a 
staff  of  seven.  Manager  Troy  L.  Perry 
is  a  native  of  Alleghany  County.  He 
joined  the  Commission  in  April  of 
1944  as  an  interviewer,  was  promoted 
to  veterans  employment  representative 
and  then  to  manager  in  December  of 
1953.  Other  staff  members  are  a  vet- 
erans employment  representative,  em-, 
ployment  counselor,  employment 
interviewer  II,  three  employment  inter- 
viewers I  and  one  stenographer.  Claims 
deputy  Grady  H.  Reagan  who  serves 
the  North  Wilkesboro  and  Lenoir 
offices  maintains  headquarters  here. 

The  manager  served  as  president  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  1965  and  has  been 
reelected  as  the  vice-president  for  the 
year  1969;  is  secretary  of  the  Mayor's; 
Committee   for   the  Physically  Handij 
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tapped,  and  is  past  master  of  the 
^orth  Wilkesboro  Masonic  Lodge  and 
>ast  High  Priest  of  the  chapter.  He  is 
ilso  active  in  Church  and  other  com- 
nunity  organizations. 

Veterans  employment  representa- 
ive  Harold  L.  Elder  is  a  member  of 
he  VFW  and  American  Legion. 

Counselor  Thomas  G.  Roberts  is  a 
nember  of  and  past  president  of  the 
lotary  Club,  is  on  the  board  of 
lirectors  of  the  Yadkin  Valley  Dairy 
^o-op.  and  is  current  president  of  his 
ocal  P.T.A.  in  Ashe  County. 


Interviewer  Conrad  Kilby  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  VFW  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  North  Wilkesboro  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Interviewer  Meneta  Proffit  is  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Department  of  North  Carolina  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  VFW. 

Since  the  North  Wilkesboro  office 
serves  three  counties  on  an  itinerant 
basis  weekly,  the  staff  carries  an  un- 
usually heavy  work  load,  as  some  of 
the  members  are  out  of  the  local  office 
four  days  per  week. 


STATESVILLE  ESC  CIVIC  MINDED 


The  Statesville  office  serves  Iredell 
bounty  which  has  a  population  of 
52,526  residents.  Statesville,  located 
lear  the  center  of  the  county  (1960 
>opulation  of  19,844),  and  Moores- 
fille,  located  in  southern  part  of  the 
:ounty  (1960  population  of  6,918)  are 
he  principal  urbanized  areas  of  the 
:ounty.  While  the  office  is  located  in 
Statesville,  the  Mooresville  area  is 
;erved  with  itinerant  service  each 
rhursday  afternoon. 

A  civilian  labor  force  of  approxi- 
nately  33,000  now  reside  in  the 
:ounty  with  80  percent  employed  as 
vage  and  salary  workers  in  non- 
igricultural  industries.  Manufacturing 
ndustries  employ  approximately  60 
jercent  of  these  workers.  Iredell 
bounty  is  well  diversified  in  types  of 
nanufacturing  industries;  although 
extiles,  while  well  diversified  within 
tself,  ranks  number  one. 

The  Statesville  local  office  has  nine 
staff  members  assigned.  The  total 
ength  of  service  of  these  members 
with  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
nission  is  approximately  119  years. 
[Tie  local  office  staff  is  identified  with 
;he  civic,  religious  and  cultural  life  of 
;he  community. 

Manager  Wade  Wilson  is  currently 
;he  chairman  of  the  occupational 
nformation  committee  of  the  States- 
ville Rotary  Club.  He  is  on  the  board 


of  directors  of  I  CARE  and  serves  on 
its  manpower  advisory  committee.  A 
charter  member  of  the  Iredell  Per- 
sonnel Club,  Wilson  is  also  a  member 
of  the  local  Technical  Action  Panel 
and  belongs  to  the  local  Elks  Club  and 
American  Legion. 

Veterans  employment  represen- 
tative Richard  Arthur  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Iredell 
County  Covered  Workshop  and  is 
active  in  the  American  Legion  and 
Kiwanis.  He  serves  as  committee  chair- 
man on  Vocational  Guidance. 

Counselor  Judy  Wilson,  named  one 
of  the  Outstanding  Young  Women  of 
America  in  1968,  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Junior  Service  League 
and  was  active  in  the  local  Arts  and 
Science  Museums.  She  has  recently 
taken  a  job  in  the  central  office  in 
Raleigh. 

Interviewer  Koula  Litchos  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  State's  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club. 
Johnny  Hoover  is  our  counselor. 

All  Statesville  local  office  staff 
members  participate  in  church  acti- 
vities and  most  are  involved  in  various 
civic  responsibilities. 

Shelby  Office 
Counsels  Students 

The  Shelby  local  office  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  Cleveland  County  and  is 
surrounded  by  communities  and  small 


towns.  The  total  population  is  70,000 
with  a  civilian  work  force  of  32,000 
persons.  The  two  urban  areas  in  the 
county  are  Shelby  with  a  population 
of  17,600  and  Kings  Mountain  with 
9,800  population. 

The  Shelby  area  is  continuing  its 
industrial  growth  with  19,282  persons 
covered  by  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.  The  major  industrial 
plants  of  the  area  have  become  very 
diversified.  The  main  products  at  one 
time  were  cotton  yarn,  sewing  thread, 
broad  woven  products  and  hosiery. 
New  industries  manufacture  narrow 
fabrics,  synthetic  fibers,  a  fine  denier 
of  polyester  yarn,  men's  and  ladies' 
hosiery,  textured  yarn,  cardboard 
package  containers,  dining  room  and 
upholstered  furniture,  plastic  bobbins, 
carpets  and  floor  covering,  drapery 
and  upholstery  material,  all  types  of 
bonded  knit  cloth,  and  various  knit 
wear  garments.  A  mobile  home  build- 
ing industry  began  in  1968.  This  called 
for  a  processor  of  pre-finished  rolled 
aluminum. 

We  have  three  operations  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county  that 
mine  mica,  spodumene  ore  for  various 
uses,  and  limestone  for  road  building. 
Brick  is  another  product  manufactured 
in  this  area  as  well  as  various  gypsum 
products. 

The  current  staff  for  the  Shelby 
office  consists  of  seven  persons  man- 
ager Franklin  L.  Ware,  Jr.,  four  inter- 
viewers, a  veteran  employment  repre- 
sentative and  a  stenographer.  Most  all 
staff  members  are  active  in  the  civic 
and  community  life  within  the  coun- 
ty. Some  of  the  organizations  to 
which  they  belong  and  activities  in 
which  they  participate  are  as  follows: 
member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Personnel  Council,  Public  Administra- 
tors Organization,  Technical  Action 
Panel,  Cleveland  County  Civil  Defense, 
VFW,  American  Legion,  chairman  of 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Youth  Em- 
ployment, vice  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  and  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Office  space  is  provided  for  Fred 
Swift,  the  claims  deputy  for  this  dis- 
(See  SHELBY,  Page  53) 
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Textile  Industry 
Big  In  Albemarle 


The  Albemarle  local  office  serves 
Stanly  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The 
two  counties  are  separated  by  the 
Yadkin  River  which  forms  the  Badin 
Lake  and  Lake  Tillery.  These  lakes  are 
fast  becoming  the  playground  of  the 
Piedmont.  Also  located  on  the  Yadkin 
in  Stanly  County  is  the  popular 
Morrow  Mountain  State  Park  which, 
during  each  week  of  the  summer, 
attracts  thousands  of  visitors  from 
across  the  nation. 

Located  12  miles  north  of  Albe- 
marle is  Pfeiffer  College  which,  in  a 
few  years,  has  grown  from  a  junior 
college  to  a  four  year  accredited  col- 
lege noted  for  its  excellence. 

Stanly  County  has  a  population  of 
43,400  persons  and  Montgomery 
County,  19,400.  The  two  counties 
have  a  combined  work  force  of 
approximately  28,050.  Of  the  27,340 
employed  workers,  55  percent  are 
employed     by     manufacturing    firms. 


ALBEMARLE 

Although  agriculture  accounts  for  only 
six  percent  of  the  total  employment, 
Stanly  County  is  one  of  the  leading 
poultry  producing  counties  in  the 
State. 

During  last  year,  employment 
covered  by  the  Employment  Security 
Law  accounted  for  19,540,  or  70 
percent  of  all  job  holders.  Textiles  are, 
by  far,  the  predominate  industry.  The 
33  textile  plants,  which  include  yarns, 
dying  and  finishing,  woven  fabrics, 
carpets,  hosiery  and  other  knit  goods, 
account  for  46.2  percent  of  all  covered 
employment.  This  is  followed  by 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  with  10.8 
percent;  apparel  and  related  with  9 
percent;  furniture  with  4.3  percent; 
construction  with  4.2  percent;  primary 
metals  with  3.9  percent;  electrical 
components  and  machinery  with  3.8 
percent;  and  food  processing  with  2.5 
percent. 

The  area  has  enjoyed  excellent 
growth  during  recent  years.  Since 
1965  new  and  expanding  manufac- 
turing firms  have  accounted  for  2797 


additional  jobs.  The  trend  continues 
and  future  growth  will  be  limited  only 
to  the  availability  of  qualified  workers. 

With  the  office  located  in  Albe- 
marle, Montgomery  County  is  served 
by  two  itinerant  points  established  in 
Troy  and  Mt.  Gilead.  In  April,  1968, 
services  were  expanded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Job  Mobile  in  Montgomery 
County.  The  Job  Mobile  is  a  mobile 
office  set  up  in  a  panel  truck  which 
visits  the  outlying  communities  on  a 
regular  schedule,  making  all  ES  ser- 
vices available  to  all  the  people. 

The  staff  of  the  Albemarle  Office  is 
proud  of  the  area's  progress  and  the 
part  they  have  played  in  manpower 
services,  as  well  as  in  religious,  civic 
and  community  affairs.  The  office  is 
allocated  seven  ES  and  one  UI  posi- 
tions, although  several  positions  are 
currently  vacant.  The  combined  length 
of  service  of  our  staff  members  is  88 
years.  The  manager,  Claude  C. 
Whitley,  joined  the  agency  in  1941; 
the  VER,  Hubert  L.  Fesperman,  in 
May,  1956;  James  D.  McGill,  inter- 
viewer, in  January,  1955;  Mrs.  Marga- 
retta  Peeler,  interviewer,  in  July  1957; 
Mrs.  Dorsey  Trivette,  stenographer- 
interviewer,  in  February,  1961;  and 
Roby  A.  Burleson,  counselor,  in 
October,  1967.  Mr.  McGill  retired  on 
December  31,  1968,  after  14  years 
service. 


RANDOLPH   EXCEEDS 
STATE  GROWTH   RATE 


The  Asheboro  office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  serves 
Randolph  and  Chatham  Counties  in 
the  central  Piedmont.  These  counties 
comprise  an  area  of  approximately 
1,000,000  acres  and  nearly  1,600 
square  miles. 

Asheboro  is  the  county  seat  of 
Randolph  County  and  Pittsboro  is  the 
county  seat  of  Chatham  County. 

Randolph  County  has  a  civilian 
work  force  of  over  29,000  with  over 
16,000  being  employed  in  manufac- 
turing. There  is  much  diversification  of 
industry  with  textiles,  including  ho- 
siery, being  the  largest  employing 
nearly  10,000,  followed  by  furniture 
with  1,900,  machinery  with  1,200, 
apparel  with  1,000  and  lumber  and 
wood  near  600.  Approximately  2,500 
people  are  employed  in  trade  and 
1,700  derive  their  living  from  agricul- 
ture. 

Randolph  County  consistently 
exceeds  the  average  population  and 
employment  growth  rate  of  North 
Carolina. 

Chatham  County  has  a  civilian 
work  force  of  over  11,000  with  nearly 
5,000  being  employed  in  manufac- 
turing.  Textiles,   including  hosiery,   is 


also  the  largest  manufacturing  concern 
in  Chatham  County  employing  1,900 
employees.  Food  processing  employs 
nearly  1,000  followed  by  furniture 
with  over  600,  apparel  500,  lumber 
and  wood  with  500,  and  stone  and 
clay  nearly  300.  Trade  employs  over 
1,000  with  agriculture  employing 
nearly  1,500. 

The  local  office  is  located  at  328 
Sunset  Avenue,  Asheboro,  in  a  new 
spacious  well  lighted  building.  It  is 
easily  accessible  to  walking  traffic 
from  the  uptown  business  area  yet 
sufficient  parking  is  available  for  appli- 
cants and  employers  using  automobile 
transportation. 

There  are  12  members  of  the  Ashe- 
boro office  staff  totaling  135  years  of 
service  with  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  The  staff  members  are  at 
present,  or  have  in  the  past,  served  in 
many  voluntary  positions  of  com- 
munity interest.  Some  of  this  includes 
church  work — members  of  official 
boards  and  governing  bodies  of  various 
churches,  church  school  superinten- 
dents and  teachers;  commission  or 
committee  members  and  chairmen, 
Sunday  school  class  officers  and  presi- 
dents, advisory  committee  members 
for  Industrial  and  Technical  School, 
officer    and    president    of    board    of 
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Exceptional  Children  School,  PTA 
work,  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rehabilitation,  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Handicap,  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Employment  Opportunities,  United 
Fund  executive  committee,  scout  dis- 
trict commissioners,  scout  master, 
scout  committeeman,  cubmaster,  Girl 
Scout  leader,  and  many  offices  in 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War,  including  national  com- 
mittee member,  state  committee  chair- 
man and  member,  District  Com- 
mander, Post  Commander  and  Adju- 
tant, officers  and  members  of  civic 
clubs,  including  Lions,  Kiwanis,  Elks 
and  Moose. 

Most  of  the  members  are  active  in 
and  some  have  served  as  committee 
members  and  chairman,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  State  president  of  the 
Commission's  affiliated  organization, 
The  International  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel in  Employment  Security. 

The  office  staff  continually  strives 
to  improve  services  and  the  local  office 
image,  and  to  be  accepted  as  the  focal 
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point  of  employment  opportunities 
and  manpower  problems  by  both 
applicants  and  employers.  We  expect 
to  offer  services  to  all  groups  and 
occupations  from  professional  appli- 
cants to  laborers  and  domestics. 

The  office  also  cooperates  with  the 
schools  of  this  area  and  provides  test- 
ing, employment  counseling  and  job 
placement  for  students  entering  the 
labor  market.  Special  services  are  pro- 
vided for  veterans,  Job  Corps  re- 
turnees, and  other  groups  as  the  need 
arises.  Labor  market  information, 
wages  and  hours  surveys  and  various 
information  of  interest  to  community 
groups  is  furnished. 

Concord  Ranks 
High  In 
Household  Income 

The  Concord  local  office  serves  53 
percent  of  Cabarrus  County.  The 
County  has  experienced  a  population 
growth  from  68,137  in  1960  to 
75,564  in  1968.  The  city  of  Concord 
has  experienced  a  growth  from  17,799 
in  1960  to  19,917  in  1968.  Concord, 
per  household  income,  ranked  4th 
highest  in  the  State  at  $12,779  per 
year. 

Industries  in  this  area  are  primarily 
textile  and  hosiery,  employing  64.4 
percent  of  all  non-agricultural  wage 
and  salaried  employees.  Cannon  Mills 
Company  has  nine  plants  in  the  area. 
There  are  15  hosiery  plants  in  the  area. 
In  November,  1968,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  0.2  percent. 

The  Concord  local  office  consists  of 
seven  staff  members  and  one  claims 
deputy.  They  are:  manager  Lewis  B. 
Morton,  interviewer  Marie  F.  Brewer, 
employment  counselor  Bobby  J.  A. 
Overcash,  veterans  employment  repre- 
sentative William  E.  Prim,  interviewer 
Deon  G.  Ritchie,  interviewer  Jerry  K. 
Young,  stenographer  Marilyn  K.  Miller 
and  claims  deputy  James  C.  Bradham. 
The  combined  years  of  service  of  the 
staff  is  118  years.  All  staff  members 
are  dedicated  to  their  work  and  per- 
form in  an  outstanding  manner  serving 
applicants  and  employers.  This  is 
realized  in  that  for  two  of  the  past 
four  years  the  office  has  been  first  in 
the  State  in  the  placement  of  handi- 
capped workers. 

The  high  school  testing  and  coun- 
seling service  is  carried  on  at  all  high 
schools  in  the  area.  This  is  to  assist  the 
seniors,  not  planning  to  attend  college, 
in  determining  what  type  of  employ- 
ment to  plan  for.  Our  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  is  administered 
to  applicants  for  the  majority  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  area,  and 
is  available  to  all  plants  free  of  charge 
to  both  applicant  and  employer.  Other 
special  programs  are  services  to  the 
handicapped,    the   older    worker,    Job 


Corps  returnee,  special  services  to  all 
applicants  with  an  employability  pro- 
blem, services  to  youth  and  prison 
releasees.  Very  important  is  our  vet- 
erans employment  service.  Our  local 
veterans  employment  representative 
contacts  each  discharged  veteran  offer- 
ing our  services  and  explaining,  in 
detail,  the  many  programs  available  to 
the  veteran. 

The  manager  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Industrial 
Development  Committee,  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Concord 
Boys  Club  and  Salvation  Army.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Concord  Lions 
Club,  a  former  State  Vice  Commander 
of  the  40  &  8,  served  eight  years  as 
adjutant,  American  Legion  Post  51, 
and  served  as  Chef  de  Gare  (comman- 
der) of  Voiture  1465-40  &  8  for  10 
years. 

Other  staff  members  are  members 
of  veterans  organizations,  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations  and  churches, 
that  serve  the  community  in  numerous 
ways. 


KANNAPOLIS  ESC 
OFFERS  MANY  SERVICES 


The  Kannapolis  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  serves  five  percent 
of  Rowan  County  and  43  percent  of 
Cabarrus  County,  including  the  unin- 
corporated town  of  Kannapolis  with  a 
population  of  33,000  persons  and 
little  or  no  rural  area.  The  area  in- 
cludes approximately  470  individual 
employing  units  which  have  a  total 
labor  force  of  about  21,350  workers. 

Principal  industry  in  the  area  is 
manufacturing  with  approximately 
13,500  of  the  total  14,500  manufac- 
turing workers  engaged  in  textile  em- 
ployment. Transportation,  communi- 
cations, public  utilities,  retail  trade, 
finance  and  insurance,  real  estate, 
service,  government  and  miscellaneous 
non-manufacturing  industries  employ 
about  6,500  people. 

In  the  matter  of  development  pro- 
grams, the  local  office  has  for  years 
extended  a  wide  variety  of  services  to 
the  city  and  community.  Testing, 
counseling,  interviewing,  we  make 
every  effort  to  match  the  applicant 
seeking  employment  with  the  openings 
existing  with  local  employers— giving 
full  consideration  to  the  interests, 
inherent  skills  and  training  possessed 
by  the  applicant.  Office  personnel  has 
been  trained  to  provide  extensive  test- 
ing and  screening  processes  that  assist 
greatly  in  placing  the  best  qualified 
man  on  the  best  job  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  him,  thereby  rendering  a  special 
service  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. The  office  also  works  with  and 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
the    disadvantaged    workers    to    meet 
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competition  in  the  local  labor  market. 

These  programs  are  well  known  and 
are  being  used  by  major  employers  in 
the  Kannapolis  area. 

We  moved  into  new  quarters 
January  1,  1969,  and  in  these  new 
facilities  we  hope  our  services  may 
expand. 


Lexington  Area 
Experiences  Growth 


The  Lexington  local  office  operates 
from  the  county  seat  of  Davidson 
County  and  serves  all  of  the  county 
except  Thomasville.  The  area  served 
covers  approximately  533  square 
miles. 

Lexington's  primary  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  wood  bedroom 
and  dining  room  furniture,  tables, 
chairs  and  cabinets,  the  manufacture 
of  both  synthetic  and  cotton  goods  in 
the  textile  industry,  the  manufacture 
of  shirts,  and  related  products,  the 
manufacture  of  men's  and  children's 
hosiery,  trucking  and  food  processing. 
Furniture  leads  with  4,400  employees, 
followed  by  textiles  with  3,300,  appa- 
rel with  1,300,  trucking  with  700,  and 
food  processing  with  700.  Industries 
which  have  been  added  in  the  last 
decade  are  the  manufacture  of  ceramic 
tile,  aluminum  building  products, 
machined  and  plated  parts,  heavy 
industrial  drying  equipment,  mercury 
batteries,  cardboard  containers,  and 
the  manufacture  of  fiber  glass  yarn  in 
the  order  of  their  entry  into  the  area. 
Together     these    firms    employ    over 
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2,000  workers.  When  fully  staffed, 
employment  in  these  same  firms  will 
increase  to  over  2,600  workers.  Local 
furniture  interests  have  expanded  their 
operations  by  building  five  additional 
Dlants  employing  around  1,300  per- 
sons since  1956. 

The  Lexington  area  has  a  work 
'orce  of  23,650  people.  During  the 
?ast  several  months  the  area  has  aver- 
iged  a  1.2  percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
nent  among  workers  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  law.  Employ- 
nent  in  manufacturing  makes  up  61 
jercent  of  total  employment  in  the 
urea.  The  following  is  a  percentage 
jreakdown  of  employment  by 
ndustry: 
Furniture  37% 

Textile  30% 

Apparel  11% 

All  Other  22% 

Most  of  the  work  force  is  in  manu- 
facturing with  furniture,  textile,  and 
ipparel  making  up  78  percent  of  all 
nanufacturing  employment.  Because 
)f  this  heavy  concentration  of  indus- 
;rial  employment,  a  high  percentage  of 
ictivity  of  the  local  office  involves 
ipplicants  and  employers  in  this  seg- 
nent  of  the  work  force. 

There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
;rowth  in  the  Lexington  area  in  the 
Dast  seven  years.  The  rate  was  accele- 


rated in  1965  and  1966,  but  slowed 
down  slightly  in  early  1967.  This 
growth  was  resumed  in  1968  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  employment  was 
at  an  all  time  high. 

The  local  office  has  six  full-time 
persons  on  the  staff,  including  a  coun- 
selor, who  is  stationed  in  Salisbury  and 
works  in  Lexington  two  days  a  week. 
Other  staff  members  are  the  manager, 
two  interviewers,  a  veterans  employ- 
ment representative,  and  a  steno- 
grapher. Also  stationed  in  the  office  is 
a  field  representative  who  works  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  division 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
office  in  Raleigh,  and  serves  Davidson 
and  Randolph  Counties. 

Staff  members  are  active  in  various 
church  and  civic  activities.  Among 
their  affiliations  are  membership  in  the 
Lions  Club  and  the  Exchange  Club, 
Coordinator  of  JACS — Joint  Action  in 
Community  Service,  membership  in 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  American  Veterans,  the  Lexing- 
ton Employ  the  Handicapped  Com- 
mittee, the  Davidson  County  Social 
Service  Club,  N.  C.  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  the  Davidson 
County  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee, Committee  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Chairman  of  Division  of  United 
Fund  Campaign  and  others. 


Union  County  Engineer  Lures  Industry 


The  Monroe  office  serves  Union 
bounty,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
nately  50,000  people,  and  is  located 
it  128  South  Main  Street.  The  office 
las  been  in  operation  at  this  location 
;ince  June  8,  1960.  It  was  formerly  an 
tinerant  point  of  the  Charlotte  office 
intil  early  1950  when  it  was  estab- 
ished  as  a  full-time  office.  It  has  a 
;taff  of  four  members,  consisting  of  a 
nanager,  a  veterans  employment  re- 
wesentative,  a  clerk-stenographer  and 
i  placement  interviewer. 

The  office  has  numerous  functions 
md  offers  vital  services  to  the  area, 
rhis  includes  job  placement,  the  filing 
>f  unemployment  insurance  claims, 
)rovision  of  up-to-date  labor  market 
nformation  to  employers  and  poten- 
tial industrial  prospects,  assisting 
employers  in  their  personnel  practices 
ind,  in  general,  contributing  to  maxi- 
rmm  regular  employment  and  expand- 
ng  production  through  cooperative 
community  action.  New  industries 
ocating  in  the  area  depend  largely 
apon  employment  office  assistance  in 
staffing  plants. 

A  total  of  57  new  industries  have 
located  in  Union  County  since  Sep- 
tember, 1952,  which  roughly  coincides 
with  the  date  that  the  present  man- 
ager, Floyd  Harrill,  became  head  of 
the    office.    A    total    of    48    are    still 


operating  and  provide  employment  for 
approximately  9,000  workers.  Expan- 
sion by  local  industries  has  provided 
employment  for  an  additional  2,000 
workers.  A  total  of  20,000  workers  are 
now  employed  in  Union  County. 

Union  County  employs  a  full-time 
industrial  engineer  to  help  secure  new 
industries.  This  has  proven  to  be  a 
worthwhile  investment  by  the  county, 


and  has  been  a  major  factor  in  provi- 
ding job  opportunities  for  a  major 
percentage  of  the  available  workers 
here.  During  the  three  months  period 
ending  November  25,  1968,  the  per- 
centage of  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment that  were  unemployed  in 
Monroe  remained  at  0.5  for  each  of 
the  three  months.  There  were  only 
seven  towns  in  North  Carolina  with 
lower  unemployment  rates  during 
October,  1968.  Prospects  are  very 
good  for  employment  to  remain  at  a 
very  high  level  during  1969. 

The  textile  industry  employs  the 
largest  number  of  workers  in  the 
county,  followed  closely  by  apparel 
plant  employment,  with  construction 
employment  being  a  close  thiid.  The 
machine  trades  also  provide  jobs  for  a 
large  number  of  workers.  Food  pro- 
cessing and  related  work  provides 
employment  for  a  large  segment  of 
workers  that  fall  within  the  special  age 
groups. 

Personnel  of  the  Monroe  office  are 
affiliated  with  and  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities  within  the  Union 
County  area.  The  placement  inter- 
viewer served  as  vice-chairman  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Fairview  divi- 
sion of  the  Piedmont  Area  Develop- 
ment Association  which  has  won  first 
place  four  years  out  of  the  past  seven. 
He  is  also  an  Elder  in  the  Bethlehem 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  of  27  years  and  Clerk  of 
Sessions  of  the  church,  a  past  Worthy 
Patron  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star 
and  a  member  of  Union  Lodge  618  A 
F  &  AM. 

The  VER  is  active  in  veterans 
organizations  in  the  area,  having  served 
as  Chaplain  for  the  Melvin  Deese  Post 
for  the  past  seven  years,  and  has  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Legion 
Oratorical  Contest  for  the  county  for 
the  past  five  years,  producing  a  second 
place  winner  in  the  statewide  competi- 
tion. 


Staff  of  the  Monroe  Employment  Security  Commission  Counselor  Jerry 
McDaniel;  Stenographer  Margery  Griffin;  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentative Solon  Walden;  Interviewer  Buford  Price;  and  Manager  Floyd 
Harrill  (seated). 
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The  manager  is  a  Rotarian,  and  a 
past  president,  a  member  of  the  Melvin 
Deese  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  local  40  &  8  Organization, 
having  served  twice  as  Commander  of 
the  local  Legion  Post,  Past  District 
Commander  and  also  has  served  as 
secretary  and  Chef  de  Gare  in  the  40  & 
8  organization.  He  is  currently  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Anson-Union  Community  Action  com- 
mission, Inc.,  and  coordinates  acti- 
vities between  that  agency  and  the 
local  ESC  office.  He  has  served  as 
deacon  and  Sunday  school  teacher  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Monroe.  He 
also  works  closely  with  the  Union 
County  industrial  engineer  by  provi- 
ding labor  market  information  prior  to 
final  decisions  being  made  by  indus- 
trial prospects.  Testing,  counseling  and 
job  placement  services  have  been  pro- 
vided for  these  firms,  enabling  them  to 
begin  operations  smoothly  and 
speedily  and  enter  into  production 
much  earlier  than  they  would  have 
been  able  to  do  had  they  found  it 
necessary   to  do  their  own  recruiting. 


Salisbury  ESC 
Part  Of  Community 


The  Salisbury  local  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  central 
Piedmont  of  the  State.  Spencer,  our 
adjoining  sister-city,  is  considered  the 
population  center  of  the  Old  North 
State.  Salisbury  is  the  county  seat  of 
Rowan  County  and  the  office  serves 
all  of  Rowan  County,  except  the  town 
of  Landis,  and  all  of  Davie  County. 

Rowan  County  is  over  200  years 
old  and  like  Davie  County  has  been 
traditionally  conservative  economi- 
cally for  50  to  75  recent  years.  This 
attitude  was  not  carried  to  the 
extreme  and  has,  we  feel,  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  the  area  a  stable  basis 
upon  which  we  have  been  able  in  the 
past  20-25  years  to  bring  in  new 
industries  and  expand  many  existing 
firms.  Today  we  find  our  area  in  a 
most  healthful  and  reasonably  pro- 
gressive economic  condition. 

Our  growth  has  been  well  balanced 
in  that  we  not  only  have  not  had  an 
overly  large  increase  in  one  type  of 
industry  but  have  had,  in  addition  to 
our  diversified  growth  in  employment, 
a  parallel  increase  in  educational,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facilities.  We 
have  taken  these  steps  smoothly  and 
with  no  over  burdening  of  our  tax 
structure.  Our  citizenry,  by  and  large, 
is  well  pleased  with  the  tempo  of  our 
progress  and  consider  this  "a  good 
place  to  live."  In-migrants  from  other 
areas  are  quick  to  sense  this  feeling 
and  the  sincerely  friendly  spirit  of  our 
people     and     their    loyalty     to     their 


employer  has  made  it  easy  for  our  new 
firms  and  their  "imported"  executives 
to  feel  and  to  actually  become  a  part 
of  the  community  with  only  the 
briefest  of  transitional  periods. 

From  its  earliest  days  our  area  has 
been  a  trading  center  and  we  are  still  a 
leader  in  per  capita  sales  in  the  State. 
Total  non-agricultural  employment  for 
our  area  ranks  in  the  following  order: 
manufacturing,  trade,  government, 
service,  construction,  transportation- 
communications  and  public  utilities 
and  finally,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate.  While  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  is  "non-urban"  our  average 
agricultural  employment  (1966)  was 
1310  which  is  only  about  four  percent 
of  our  total  civilian  work  force.  Our 
manufacturing  employment  is  led  by 
the  following  groups  in  the  order 
listed:  textiles,  apparel  and  chemicals 
which  is  rapidly  expanding. 

The  present  site  of  the  office — 
121-123  North  Church  Street— is  our 
fourth  location  and  the  present  man- 
ager, J.  S.  J.  Horton,  is  the  fourth 
manager.  He  has  been  manager  for 
eighteen  years.  The  local  office  staff 
fluctuates  between  eight  and  ten  and 
we  presently  have  two  additional  field 
personnel;  one  a  claims  deputy,  the 
other  a  tax  auditor.  All  of  the  staff 
belong  to  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
active  in  a  church.  We  also  have  staff 
members  who  belong  to  various  civic, 
fraternal  and  veteran  organizations.  We 
are  leaders  in  the  Mayor's  Committee 
for  Youth  Opportunities  and  his 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  The  manager  and  VER 
are  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
local  CAP— called  "Salisbury-Rowan 
Community  Service  Council."  We  are 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  and  the  Rowan  Technical 
Institute  and  the  local  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  We  have  a 
good  working  relationship  with  our 
two  four  year  colleges,  Catawba  and 
Livingstone,  and  maintain  a  testing  and 
counseling  program  with  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have  been 
instrumental  in  supplying  valuable 
labor  market  information  to  most  of 
our  new  firms  both  prior  to  their 
decision  to  locate  here  and  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  not 
only  "in"  the  community  but  are  also 
"of"  the  community  we  serve.  Such  is 
our  intent. 


SHARE  IN  FREEDOM 


Sign  up  for 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS, 
FREEDOM  SHARES 


Queen  City 
Attracts  Visitors 


While  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  is  Mecklenburg  and 
Union  Counties,  the  Charlotte  local 
office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  has  as  its  prime  responsi- 
bility the  City  of  Charlotte  and  Meck- 
lenburg County.  The  current  estimated 
population  for  the  county  is  350,000 
persons  and  the  total  labor  force  is 
177,600.  Charlotte,  the  largest  city  in 
the  two  Carolinas,  has  a  current  estim- 
ated population  of  273,000. 

Being  a  distribution  center,  Char- 
lotte employs  a  total  of  116,220  in 
non-manufacturing.  The  main  indus- 
tries are:  trade  which  currently  em- 
ploys 41,110;  transportation,  com- 
munications and  utilities  employing 
17,200;  and  service  with  20,100 
employees. 

Some  of  the  finest  department 
stores  are  located  in  the  area,  and  they 
are  drawing  cards  for  shoppers  in  a 
150-mile  radius.  The  Merchandise  Mart 
has  many  annual  shows  in  housewares, 
garments,  sporting  goods,  among 
others,  as  well  as  permanent  displays 
for  buyers  in  the  area  and  attracts 
buyers  from  a  several-state  area.  Many 
home  offices  of  large  firms  are  located 
in  Charlotte  where  products  manufac- 
tured or  warehoused  in  the  area  are 
displayed  for  local  and  out-of-town 
buyers.  Also,  about  13,000  salesmen 
travel  out  of  the  area  to  sell  goods 
manufactured  and  warehoused  in 
Charlotte. 

Practically  every  aspect  of  manufac- 
turing is  represented  and  this  is  very 
important  to  Charlotte.  This  segment 
now  employs  36,660  workers  with  the 
largest  groups  being  textiles,  including 
hosiery,  employing  7,520;  food  and 
kindred  with  4,950  employees; 
machinery  with  4,800;  and  chemicals 
with  3,570  workers.  Having  highly 
diversified  industry  aided  significantly 
by  new  industry  locating  during  the 
past  two  years  is  a  definite  asset  to  the 
community. 

Very  important  to  the  area  are  the 
data  processing  installations,  one  being 
an  airline  reservation  center,  another 
Medi-Data  which  covers  three  large 
hospitals  in  Charlotte  and  one  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Charlotte 
is  fast  becoming  a  medical  center  with 
hospitals,  clinics  and  nursing  homes* 
enlarging  their  facilities  and  building 
new  ones. 

Travel  to  and  from  the  area  is  made 
convenient  by  two  bus  companies 
operating  frequent  schedules  to  and 
from  all  points.  Also,  all  major  airlines 
offer  convenient  schedules  for  passen- 
gers and  cargo  flight  service.  Trucking, 
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/arehousing  and  railroad  services  also 
erve  the  area. 

Four  senior  colleges  are  located  in 
he  area  including  Queens,  Davidson, 
ohnson  C.  Smith  and  the  University 
if  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Also 
ere  are  numerous  business  and  trade 
chools  and  Central  Piedmont  Com- 
lunity  College. 

Many  sports  and  cultural  events 
eld  in  Charlotte  attract  people  from  a 
jrge  area  as  do  the  many  conventions 
nd  district  meetings  held  in  motels 
nd  convention  halls. 

The  City  of  Charlotte  has  been 
esignated  as  a  Model  Cities  area  and 
lanning  has  been  in  progress  for 
pproximately  one  year.  Some  deci- 
10ns  have  been  made;  some  implemen- 
ition  of  plans  are  in  progress.  Several 
ousing  projects  have  been  completed 
irough  urban  renewal  and  many 
thers  are  in  the  planning  stage, 
icluded  in  these  plans  are  shopping 
enters,  medical,  police,  recreational 
nd  social  services  for  the  Model  Cities 
eighborhood. 

The  Employment  Security  Com- 
lission  has  a  prime  responsibility  in 
le  Charlotte  two-million  dollar  Con- 
entrated  Employment  Program  which 
egan  in  early  October.  The  ES  office 
1  the  CEP  Center  is  authorized  for  a 
;aff  of  27.  CEP  has  as  its  goal  the 
;habilitation  of  some  1,200  severely 
isadvantaged  individuals  residing  in 
ie  area.  Medical  services,  pre- 
ocational  orientation,  basic  educa- 
on,  on-the-job  and  institutional 
'aining  will  be  given  in  this  area. 

Ten  new  Careers  workers  are 
urrently  beginning  on-the-job  training 
l  the  local  office.  These  workers  will 
e  sub-professionals  and  will  be 
rained  to  assist  in  interviewing,  claims 
iking  and  in  a  variety  of  clerical 
uties. 

At  present,  the  local  office  staffing 
attern  is  31  people.  In  addition,  we 
ave  three  field  representatives,  two 
ix  auditors  and  10  new  Careers 
rainees.  Most  of  our  staff  are  affil- 
ited  with  various  community, 
eligious  and  charitable  organizations 
lcluding  the  following: 

Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 


Zonta  Club  of  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Business  and  Professional 

Women's  Club 
American  Legion 
Officers  Reserve  Corps 
Retired  Officers  Corps 
Masons  and  Eastern  Star 
Woodmen  of  the  World 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Cub 

Scouts 
Little  League  Baseball 
American  Association  of  University 

Women 
Mecklenburg  Handicap   Committee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manpower 

Committee 
Bethlehem  Center  Board 
Nivens  Vocational  School  Board 
Mecklenburg  Historical  Society 
P.T.A. 
Alpha  Iota  International  Honorary 

Business  Sorority 
Beta  Sigma  Phi 


ESC  Managers 
Receive  Awards 
From  Committee 


Greensboro's  fashionable  Sedgefield 
Country  Club,  famous  for  big  time 
golf,  was  the  site  of  the  1969  awards 
ceremony  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Heavy  rain  failed  to  hinder  attend- 
ance as  a  record  crowd  of  320  persons 
turned  out  to  witness  the  annual  pres- 
entation of  meritorious  certificates  to 
persons  selected  by  the  Committee  as 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  handi- 
capped rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment. 

Spirits  were  dampened,  however, 
when  sickness  kept  the  Governor 
away.  The  meeting  was  one  of  two 
Governor  Scott  had  to  cancel  that  day 
in  the  Greensboro-High  Point  section. 

The  Governor's  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  close  associate  and  new  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Highway  Commission 


T.  Linwood  Smith,  Vice  President  of 
the  Adams-Missis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  High  Point. 

Ed  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  very 
active  Greensboro  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
and  Charles  Robinson,  President  of  the 
Personnel  Association  of  the  Greens- 
boro Area,  presided  over  the  meeting. 

At  the  meeting,  William  H.  Ste- 
phenson of  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission spoke  on  workman's  compen- 
sation. He  was  followed  by  Thomas  W. 
Thee,  of  the  Cone  Mills  who  spoke  on 
his  company's  policy  of  hiring  handi- 
capped workers.  Fred  Hauser  of  the  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  was 
also  on  the  program  and  discussed 
"architectural  barriers."  John  Dal- 
rymple  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
Winston-Salem,  and  Dr.  H.  Dean  Belk 
of  the  Western  Electric  Corporation 
were  also  on  the  program. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the 
awards  presentation.  Ed  Leonard, 
southern  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  gave  meritorious 
awards  to  two  Employment  Security 
Commission  office  managers.  They 
were  Charles  Burgess  of  Fayetteville 
and  Lewis  Morton  of  Concord.  These 
men  were  cited  for  their  offices'  high 
percentage  of  handicapped  job  place- 
ments. 

Fred  Hauser  was  cited  for  his  long- 
time service  to  the  handicapped,  and 
John  T.  Puckett  of  the  VA  Hospital  in 
Durham  received  an  award.  Other  reci- 
pients included  Thomas  A.  Boring,  of 
the  East  Carolina  Sheltered  Workshop 
in  Greenville;  J.  Marshall  Parham,  Dis- 
trict Office  Manager  of  the  N.C.  Com- 
mission of  the  Blind  in  Winston-Salem; 
Michael  J.  Cooke,  Counselor  with  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  Fayetteville;  and  Robert  I.  Smith  of 
WHOS  Radio  in  High  Point. 

The  awards  ceremony,  which  is 
held  each  year  in  early  fall,  is  always  a 
much  awaited  event  among  persons 
engaged  in  employment  and  rehabilita- 
tion activities.  In  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, numbers  of  prominent  employ- 
ers and  public  servants  attend  the 
session. 


Managers  Charles  Burgess  (left)  and  Lewis 
Morton  receive  awards  from  President's 
Committee. 
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JOHN  HARRIS 
Area  Supervisor 


Greensboro 
High  Point  -  Winston-Salem 

ESC  Administrative  Area 


MELVIIMSTARNES 
Greensboro 


WILLIAM  HOLLAR 
High  Point 


JOHN  TAYLOR 
Mt.  Airy 


'• 


DONALD  KELSEY 
Reidsville 


DAN  SPENCE 
Eden 


WILFRED  EDDINGER 
Thomasville 


GROVER  TEETER 
Winston-Salem 
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Operations  Reorganized  By  Greensboro 


On  December  28,  1968,  the  Greens- 
ioro  local  office  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  moved  into  its 
iew  quarters  at  235  N.  Edgeworth 
Itreet,  three  blocks  west  of  its  Greene 
Itreet  location  where  it  has  been  a 
Ireensboro  landmark  for  a  period  of 
!6  years.  The  new  Greensboro  office 
tas  attractive  facilities  specially  de- 
igned for  our  operational  needs.  The 
[ecor  includes  gold  and  cherry  vinyl 
landing,  red  carpet  in  the  manage- 
nent  suite,  modern  rest  rooms  for  the 
lublic  and  staff  and  a  colorful  flower 
m  the  reception  desk.  Our  facilities 
lso  include  private  offices  for  our 
election  and  referral  officer,  coun- 
elors,  labor  market  analyst,  claims 
[eputy,  appeals  deputy,  tax  auditor, 
ield  representatives,  area  supervisor 
nd  our  clerical  staff.  In  addition,  we 
re  equipped  with  two  offices  for 
ecruiters,  an  occupational  library,  a 
iroficiency  testing  room,  an  additional 
esting  room,  a  conference  room  and  a 
pacious  staff  lounge.  These  facilities, 
nth  professional  appearance  and  con- 
eniences,  should  inspire  efficiency 
rom  the  staff  and  positive  response 
rom  those  who  come  to  us  for 
ssistance. 

The  Greensboro  local  office  serves 
juilford  County,  excluding  James- 
own  and  High  Point,  or  approxi- 
nately  75  percent  of  the  land  area  in 
he  county,  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
ion,  and  68  percent  of  the  civilian 
abor  force.  Greensboro,  the  county 
eat  of  Guilford,  is  located  strate- 
gically near  the  center  of  the  county 
md  the  State  with  an  estimated  1967 
>opulation  of  142,572  persons.  The 
5ate  City,  as  it  is  known,  has  a 
liversified  economy  including  retail 
rade,  finance,  insurance,  construction, 
extile,  apparel,  food,  tobacco,  chemi- 
:al,  and  service  industries.  Located  in 
jreensboro  are  the  University  of 
■forth  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Jtate     University,     Bennett     College, 


Greensboro  College,  and  Guilford  Col- 
lege as  well  as  Guilford  Technical 
Institute.  Throughout  the  area  served 
by  the  Greensboro  local  office  are 
smaller  communities,  such  as  Gibson- 
ville,  Summerfield,  Oak  Ridge,  Stokes- 
dale,  Brown  Summit,  Monticello, 
Osceola,  McLeansville,  Whitsett, 
Colfax,  Guilford  College,  Pleasant 
Garden,  Climax  and  Julian. 

The  Greensboro  local  office  staff 
has  been  operating  in  an  extremely 
tight  labor  market  for  several  years — 
the  economy  has  been  booming— 
employment  has  been  good— yet,  there 
remains  a  sizable  reservoir  of  available 
applicants  who,  for  one  or  more 
reasons,  experience  difficulty  securing 
and  holding  employment.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  1800  persons,  or  1.7 
percent  of  our  civilian  work  force  of 
104,995,  were  unemployed.  While  this 
figure  is  relatively  small,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  even  these  few 
unemployed  represent,  in  a  com- 
munity where  workers  are  so  desper- 
ately needed,  a  terrible  waste  of  our 
human  resources. 

Since  our  move,  we  have  reorgan- 
ized our  operations  and  attempted  to 
develop  the  kinds  of  attitudes  that  will 
facilitate  the  provision  of  a  personal- 
ized service  tailored  to  meet  particular 
needs  of  individuals.  The  value  and 
worth  of  the  individual  are  para- 
mount—we think  in  terms  of  the  total 
person  as  we  assist  in  the  resolution  of 
personal  as  well  as  vocational  problems 
which  affect  his  employability.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  many  problems  of 
those  currently  unemployed  are  sel- 
dom solved  in  one  visit,  we  are 
stressing  continuity  in  our  program  of 
services.  Our  ability  to  succeed  in 
helping  the  chronically  unemployed 
acquire  stability  in  our  job  market 
depends  not  only  on  the  applicant's 
first  visit  to  the  office,  but  also  on  his 
continuing  to  return  for  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  his  vocational 
goal.    The    accomplishment    of    these 
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objectives  requires  a  competent  and 
dedicated  staff— at  times  willing  to 
subordinate  self  to  the  needs  of  others. 
We  have  a  staff  of  22  members  includ- 
ing a  placement  unit  with  six  place- 
ment interviewers  and  a  placement 
supervisor;  an  employability  develop- 
ment unit  with  two  employment 
counselors,  a  MDTA  selection  and 
referral  officer,  a  test  administrator,  a 
receptionist,  and  an  employability 
development  supervisor;  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  unit  including  a  claims 
interviewer  and  a  claims  supervisor; 
and  a  supporting  cast  including  a 
veterans  employment  representative,  a 
labor  market  analyst,  a  PBX  operator, 
a  stenographer,  a  reports  clerk,  an 
assistant  manager,  and  a  manager.  In 
addition  we  have  a  clerical  aide  work- 
ing for  us  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  Greensboro  local  office  obvi- 
ously is  not  staffed  sufficiently  to  cure 
(nor  are  we  charged  with  curing)  all 
the  ills  in  our  labor  force.  To  comple- 
ment our  program  of  service,  however, 
we  have  taken  deliberate  steps  to 
establish  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  service  agencies  in  the 
community,  such  as  the  Guilford 
County  Welfare  Department,  Guilford 
County  Health  Department,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Sheltered 
Workshop,  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, Greensboro's  Human  Relations 
Council,  Guilford  Technical  Institute, 
Guilford  County  Veterans  Service 
Office,  Goodwill  Industries,  Greens- 
boro City  and  Guilford  County  Public 
Schools,  Federal  Department  of  Cor- 
rections Placement  Office  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  of 
Guilford  County.  Currently,  we  have 
staff  members  serving  on  boards  or 
committees  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Piedmont  Triad  Com- 
mittee, Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration, Greensboro  Council  for 
Older  Workers,  Alcohol  Information 
Center,  Greensboro  Community 
Council,  Mayor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  and  the 
Crisis  Control  Center.  Through  these 
associations  we  are  oftentimes  able  to 
gain  services  for  our  clients  which, 
heretofore,  were  not  available  to  our 
staff.  We  covet  our  relationship  with 
each  of  these  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Greensboro  local  office  has  through 
the  years  enjoyed  a  good  image  in  the 
community — we  shall  endeavor  to 
build  on  that  image  as  we  utilize,  as 
best  we  can,  our  talents  and  new 
facilities  during  1969.  In  retrospect, 
the  year's  end  with  its  damp,  chilling 
winds,  made  moving  a  task  to  be 
dreaded — yet,  the  new  year  with  its 
compelling  sense  of  regeneration 
couldn't  have  been  more  suited  for  a 
new  beginning  in  a  new  building.  We, 
as  a  staff,  have  resolved  that  we  shall 
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use  our  new  facility  and  our  new  sense 
of  purpose  generated  by  the  new  year 
and  our  awareness  of  the  needs  about 
us  as  vehicles  through  which  we  can 
better  serve  the  Greensboro  com- 
munity. 

....  Melvin  D.  Starnes 


High  Point  Big 
In  Manufacturing 


The  High  Point-Jamestown  area, 
served  by  the  High  Point  ESC  office,  is 
a  significant  segment  of  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  No.  423 
which  is  ranked  59th  in  population 
density  in  the  United  States. 

The  geographical  location  of  High 
Point  is  unique  in  that  it  is  located  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Guilford 
County,  bordered  on  the  south  by 
Randolph  County,  on  the  west  by 
Davidson,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Forsyth.  Since  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  do  not  extend  over  the  county 
lines  and  in  view  of  the  industrial 
expansion  in  the  southwestern  seg- 
ment of  the  city,  it  is  believed  that  the 
city  proper  has  not  experienced  a 
significant  population  growth  over  the 
past  eight  years.  In  1960,  the  census  of 
High  Point  showed  62,063  persons 
with  an  annual  average  civilian  labor 
force  of  42,065  which  has  grown  to 
approximately  48,000. 

Manufacturing  employment  consti- 
tutes about  60  percent  of  the  non- 
farm  worker  total.  From  this,  one 
would  conclude  that  High  Point  is  a 
job  center  with  heavy  commuting 
from  the  adjacent  areas.  The  economy 
of  the  city  has  shown  steady  improve- 
ment over  the  past  eight  years  with  the 
rate  of  unemployment  dropping  from 
6.7  percent  in  1960  to  an  average  of 
3.1  percent  in  1967  with  indications 
of  a  lower  average  during  1968.  This 
area  has  experienced  an  acute  shortage 
of  labor  over  the  past  two  years. 
Contributing  factors  are  the  acceler- 
ated economy  and  inadequate  housing. 

The  two  major  industries  in  the  city 
are  furniture  and  hosiery  manufac- 
turing which  account  for  almost  40 
percent  of  the  non-farm  employment. 
In  1960,  textile  employment  exceeded 
that  of  furniture  by  over  2,000 
workers,  but  by  1967  furniture  had 
outgrown  textile  employment.  Earlier 
in  the  period,  unemployment  was 
characterized  by  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  two  industries;  however,  due  to 
economic  conditions  over  the  past  two 
years,  furniture  has  experienced  little 
or  no  effect  while  hosiery  employment 
continues  to  be  seasonal  but  not  to  the 
degree  of  the  early  sixties. 

The  High  Point  office  has  a  total  of 
18  staff  members  and  the  organization 
is  set  up   on   a  unit  basis.  Placement 


units  are  established  on  an  industrial- 
occupational  basis  and  consists  of 
three  units.  A  separate  youth  unit 
provides  all  placement  services  and 
assistance  to  youth  and  works  very 
closely  with  other  placement  units. 
Unemployment  insurance  activities  are 
handled  by  a  claims  unit. 

In  addition  to  training  in  overall 
functions  of  the  agency  and  local 
office,  interviewers  assigned  to  place- 
ment functions  are  given  specific  train- 
ing in  operations  and  various  jobs 
within  the  industry  to  which  they  are 
assigned  placement  responsibility.  The 
training  includes  a  tour  of  the  firms 
with  which  they  work  and  enables  the 
staff  member  to  observe  various  jobs 
being  performed.  This  not  only  en- 
ables the  interviewer  to  discuss  jobs 
with  applicants  from  a  knowledgeable 
viewpoint,  but  better  prepares  them 
for  placing  applicants  in  employment 
which  utilizes  their  highest  potential. 
Employers  in  this  area  are  very  cooper- 
ative in  this  endeavor  and  feel  that  it  is 
very  beneficial  in  meeting  their  staff- 
ing needs. 

In  this  phase  of  training,  staff  mem- 
bers are  urged  to  be  very  observant 
and  make  every  effort  to  note  jobs 
that  could  be  performed  by  applicants 
with  various  types  of  handicaps.  This 
enables  the  interviewer  to  do  a  better 
job  in  developing  openings  and  placing 
handicapped  workers  in  suitable  em- 
ployment. This  type  of  training 
coupled  with  the  dedication  of  staff 
members  in  serving  applicants  is  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  that  the  High 
Point  office  is  recognized  as  having  a 
very  effective  handicap  and  older 
worker  program. 

High  Point  has  various  committees 
and  organizations  in  which  local  office 
staff  members  are  active  that  lends 
tremendous  support  to  the  local  office 
in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities.  The 
local  Mayor's  Committee  for  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  is  one  of  the 
most  active  year-round  committees  in 
the  State  and  does  a  tremendous  job  in 


promoting  this  program.  Four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  Employment 
Security  Commission  office  serve  on 
this  committee.  Jewell  Osborne,  Paul 
Harris,  Peggy  Foister,  and  manager 
William  Hollar,  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Osborne  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Committee. 

Another  group,  the  "Job  Contact 
Committee,"  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  ESC,  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions and  employers,  works  with  the 
Mayor's  Committee  and  our  office  in 
placing  more  severely  handicapped 
applicants.  A  large  majority  of  cases 
presented  to  this  committee  are  placed 
through  these  special  efforts.  This 
group  meets  once  a  month  and  the 
local  office  staff  members  serving  on 
the  Mayor's  Committee  also  represent 
our  agency  on  this  committee. 

Another  group,  "WHERE  Forum," 
composed  of  various  agency  represen- 
tatives and  organizations,  meets  once  a 
month  to  discuss  programs  and  ser- 
vices available  throughout  the 
community.  Through  these  meetings 
our  staff  members  are  kept  informed 
of  what's  happening  in  the  community 
and  services  available  to  applicants 
through  other  sources.  Peggy  Foister, 
counselor,  Paul  Harris,  veterans 
employment  representative,  and  the 
manager  represent  our  agency  with 
this  group. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Jewell 
Osborne,  as  a  member  of  the  local 
office  staff  and  Chairman  of  Com- 
munity Service  Committee  of  the  High 
Point  Pilot  Club,  a  sitter  program  was 
developed  in  1966  at  High  Point 
Memorial  Hospital  to  relieve  the 
nursing  shortage.  All  sitters  hired  by 
the  hospital  since  establishment  of  this 
program  have  been  screened  and  re- 
ferred by  Mrs.  Osborne.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  have  been  older 
workers,  the  oldest  being  82  years  of 
age. 

Paul  Harris  is  active  in  both  the 
American  Legion  and  VFW  in  pro- 
moting veterans  services.  He  is  serving 
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as  a  member  of  the  employment  com- 
mittee with  a  local  VFW  Post. 

The  VER  and  manager  served  as 
members  of  the  Planning  and  Coordin- 
ating Committee  in  developing  the 
High  Point  application  for  a  "Model 
Cities"  planning  grant  which  was  re- 
cently approved.  The  manager  is  now 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Model 
Cities  Commission.  Harold  Hutchin- 
son, labor  market  analyst,  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Planning  Committee 
and  City  Planning  Department  in 
compiling  necessary  information  for 
the  Model  City  application. 

Several  local  office  staff  members 
are  active  in  various  other  organi- 
zations represented  in  the  community 
which  provide  services  to  applicants. 
Employment  counselors  and  other 
staff  serving  the  handicapped  work 
very  closely  with  the  Sheltered  Work- 
shop and  other  agencies  serving  these 
applicants. 

The  training,  experience,  and  quali- 
fications of  the  High  Point  staff  and 
their  dedication  to  serving  applicants 
and  the  community  has  enabled  this 
office  to  provide  an  overall  effective 
employment  service. 

....  Harold  Hutchinson 


MOUNT  AIRY  ESC 
MEETS  CHALLENGE 


The  Mount  Airy  local  office  is 
under  the  direction  of  manager  John 
L.  Taylor.  It  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west section  of  the  Piedmont  and 
serves  primarily  the  eastern  portion  of 
Surry  County,  including  the  towns  of 
Mount  Airy,  Pilot  Mountain,  and 
Dobson.  Claims  service  is  furnished  to 
residents  of  the  western  portion  of 
Surry  County  and  all  of  Yadkin 
County. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  area, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  diversification 
of  industry.  Textile  mills,  not  includ- 
ing hosiery,  employ  approximately 
5,000  workers.  Around  2,200  of  these 
workers  are  employed  at  plants  that 
also  include  sewing  operations.  Other 
plants    engaged    in    garment   manufac- 
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turing  employ  an  additional  1,000 
workers.  Hosiery  accounts  for  2,600 
employees. 

In  addition  to  textile  and  garment 
industries,  there  are  four  furniture 
plants  in  Surry  County.  Two  large 
electrical  appliance  plants  are  located 
in  the  area;  their  primary  products  are 
electric  toasters  and  electric  shavers. 
Four  plants  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fabricated  plastics  products. 
The  world's  largest  open-face 
granite  quarry  is  located  just  outside 
Mount  Airy.  The  North  Carolina 
Granite  Corporation,  which  quarries  and 
processes  granite,  employs  almost  200 
workers.  Closely  related  are  several 
small  custom-finishing  stone  com- 
panies and  one  plant  manufacturing 
aggregate-stone  faced  building  panels. 
When  fully  staffed,  the  Mount  Airy 
office  has  10  employees.  Presently 
nine  people  are  employed.  Most  all  of 
the  office  personnel  are  long-time  resi- 
dents of  Surry  County  and  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  local  industries 
and  labor  market  conditions.  All  main- 
tain varying  degrees  of  involvement  in 
civic  and  religious  organizations.  The 
manager  is  president  of  the  Mount 
Airy  Lions  Club  and  has  recently  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Planning  Committee,  a  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all 
agencies  providing  manpower  services. 
He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Action  Panel.  Veterans 
employment  representative  J.  C. 
Warren,  has  long  held  the  post  of 
service  officer  for  the  local  American 
Legion  Post. 

Although  the  office  has  not  been 
singled  out  for  participation  in  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program 
(CEP),  Smaller  Communities  Program 
(SCP),  or  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)  activities, 
close  cooperation  is  maintained  with 
both  the  Yadkin  Valley  Economic 
Development  District,  Inc.,  which 
serves  four  counties,  including  Surry 
and  Yadkin,  and  with  the  Surry 
County  Community  Action  Program. 
Cordial  relationships  are  held  with 
Welfare  Department,  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Apprentice- 
ship Training  officials,  Surry  Com- 
munity College,  and  city  and  county 
officials.  Individuals,  employers,  and 
organizations  interested  and  involved 
in  community  services  look  to  the 
Employment  Security  Office  for  guid- 
ance and  direction  in  dealing  with 
manpower  problems. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  office 
has  changed  from  a  claims-taking 
agency  in  a  labor  surplus  area  to  a 
manpower  procurement  agency  in  a 
sometimes  labor  shortage  area.  If  we 
are  able  to  meet  the  current  challenge 
of  helping  to  make  job-ready  hundreds 
of  undereducated,  unskilled  residents 
of  surrounding  rural  areas,  we  shall  be 
viewed  with  even  more  respect  by 
industry  and  the  general  public. 
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Tobacco  Plays 
Major  Role 
In  Reidsville 


The  Reidsville  local  office  serves 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Rocking- 
ham County  and  all  of  Caswell 
County.  Reidsville,  located  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  Piedmont  crescent, 
shows  a  trend  toward  industrial 
growth  and  expansion  with  a  steady 
growth  in  employment  and  a  rapidly 
declining  rate  of  unemployment. 
Reidsville  has  a  broad  base  for  employ- 
ment with  major  manufacturing  firms 
in  textiles,  apparel,  house  fabrics, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  plastics,  light  fix- 
tures, steel  tanks  and  fuel  systems,  and 
electroplating  employing  the  local 
working  population.  The  tobacco 
industry  accounts  for  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  work  force  with  textiles 
and  apparel  running  a  close  second. 
The  Reidsville  tobacco  market  had 
total  sales  of  8,911,928  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  a  total  of  $5,527,222, 
with  an  average  price  of  $63.59  per 
pound  in  1968. 

The  tobacco  industry  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  Reidsville 
area.  During  the  tobacco  market  sev- 
eral tobacco  firms  set  up  packing 
plants  in  the  local  area.  This  seasonal 
employment  runs  from  September 
through  December  and  utilizes  several 
hundred  workers  during  this  season. 
The  Reidsville  office  works  closely 
with  these  employers  in  an  effort  to 
staff  these  operations.  Each  year, 
crews  are  brought  into  the  local  area 
from  other  states  to  aid  in  harvesting 
and  preparing  tobacco  for  the  market. 

The  Reidsville  local  office  is  man- 
aged by  Donald  Kelsey.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  in  1967  and  works  closely 
with  local  industries,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  various  other  com- 
munity organizations.  He  started  with 
the  ESC  as  an  interviewer  in  the  Mt. 
Airy  local  office.  He  later  moved  to 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram  as   a  job   developer   in  Winston- 
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Salem  and  was  named  manager  at 
Reidsville  in  May,  1969.  The  six  local 
office  staff  members  represent  nearly 
100  years  of  experience  in  serving 
applicants  and  employers.  Staff  mem- 
bers are:  Donald  Kelsey,  manager,  two 
years  service;  Jennie  S.  Fonville,  inter- 
viewer, 35;  R.  D.  Pulliam,  interviewer, 
25;  Emma  N.  Hooper,  interviewer- 
stenographer,  11;  Carl  N.  McCollum, 
farm  placement  representative,  11;  and 
Daniel  L.  Tate,  field  representative 
with  1 1  years  service. 

Local  office  staff  members  are 
active  in  civic  affairs  with  representa- 
tives on  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Rotary  club,  the  Industrial  Per- 
sonnel Association,  Curriculum  Advi- 
sory Committees  at  Rockingham 
Community  College,  and  other  civic 
groups.  The  local  office  works  very 
closely  with  the  local  schools,  the 
Community  College,  the  Sheltered 
Workshop,  local  CAP  groups,  the 
Technical  Action  Panel,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  many  other  com- 
munity groups  in  an  effort  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  overall  needs  of  the 
local  community  and  to  make  the 
Reidsville  area  a  better  place  to  work 
and  to  live. 


ment  manufacturing,  with  the  garment 
industries  being  located  in  the  Stone- 
ville-Madison-Mayodan  area.  Approxi- 
mately 62  percent  of  the  employment 
in  the  area  is  in  textile  manufacturing. 
One  of  the  textile  firms  is  the  world's 
largest  processor  of  synthetic  yarn  and 
has  witnessed  phenomenal  growth 
since  it  was  established  in  1947.  The 
Eden  area  has  one  of  the  State's  largest 
textile  manufacturing  plants,  which 
ranks  in  the  first  ten  textile  manufac- 
turing companies  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
high  quality  domestic  goods,  woolen 
carpets  and  rugs.  Other  small  plants  in 
the  area  manufacture  cotton  yarns  and 
blankets. 

There  are  three  staff  members  in 
the  Eden  office.  The  office  is  managed 
by  Daniel  Spence.  Appointed  to  the 
office  in  March,  Spence  started  work 
with  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission as  an  interviewer  in  "  the 
Raleigh  local  office.  After  four  years 
at  the  capital  city  employment  office 
he  was  transferred  to  Warsaw  for  duty 
with  the  Smaller  Community  Project 
Mobile  Team.  Subsequently  he  became 
manager  of  the  Mobile  Team  in  Ahos- 
kie,  serving  there  for  approximately 
one  year.  When  he  came  to  Eden,  he 
relieved  retiring  manager  Wade  Lem- 
mons.  Lemmons  had  been  manager  of 
the  office   for   20   years  and  had  ex- 
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perience  as  an  interviewer  and 
Veterans  Employment  Representative. 
As  new  manager,  Spence  works 
closely  with  local  industries  and  other 
community  organizations  and  is  active 
in  civic  affairs.  Dorothy  H.  Tredway, 
interviewer-stenographer,  has  11  years 
service,  is  present  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  of  Business 
and  Professional  Woman's  Club  and 
secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  The  office  cooperates 
with  the  Community  College  in  tech- 
nical and  vocational  programs  and 
provides  counseling  and  placement  ser- 
vice for  high  school  graduates  entering 
the  labor  market. 


Workers  Commute  To  Jobs  In  Davidson 


Eden  Staff  Works 
With  Virginia  ESC 


The  Eden  local  office,  formerly 
Spray,  acquired  its  name  by  reason  of 
consolidation  of  the  towns  of  Leaks- 
ville,  Spray  and  Draper  in  1967.  The 
office  serves  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  geographical  area  of  Rocking- 
ham County,  consisting  of  the  portion 
north  of  Dan  River  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Stokes  County.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Virginia 
State  line  and  serves  numerous  appli- 
cants from  Virginia  employed  in  local 
industrial  establishments.  The  towns 
served  by  the  local  office  consist  of 
Eden,  Stoneville,  Madison  and 
Mayodan.  The  office  serves  the  Stone- 
ville-Madison-Mayodan  area  at  an 
itinerant  point  in  Mayodan.  This  area 
contains  approximately  37  percent  of 
the  covered  employment  in  the  area 
served  by  the  office.  In  addition,  the 
local  office  has  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Virginia  Employment 
Commission  covering  basic  principles 
of  operation  to  expedite  and  expand 
employment  services  in  the  Danville, 
Reidsville  and  Eden  labor  area. 

The  primary  industries  in  the  local 
office  area  consist  of  textile  and  gar- 


The  Thomasville  local  office  serves 
Thomasville  and  the  northeast  section 
of  Davidson  County.  The  county  line 
on  the  east  and  the  western  city  limits 
of  High  Point  are  identical.  The  two 
cities  are  seven  miles  apart.  Being 
situated  in  the  corner  of  one  county 
and  adjacent  to  the  corner  of  three 
other  counties  makes  the  clientele  of 
the  office  have  very  little  county 
identity  An  untold  number  of  work- 
ers from  surrounding  communities  in- 
migrate  each  day  to  work  in  local 
industries.  Likewise,  large  numbers  of 
local  people  commute  to  the  same 
communities  to  do  a  day's  work. 

Furniture  manufacturing  is  the  lar- 
gest local  industry.  Case  goods,  dining 
room,  bedroom  and  occasional  tables 
account  for  the  vast  majority  of  pro- 
duction in  the  local  plants.  Uphol- 
stered living  room  furniture  accounts 
for  a  very  small  amount  of  the  total 
production,  but  the  quality  is  of  the 
highest  standard  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  nation.  A  very  mini- 
mum amount  of  cheap  upholstered 
furniture  is  manufactured  here. 

The  carving  and  sanding  of  furni- 
ture parts,  to  be  supplied  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  completed  piece 
of  furniture,  accounts  for  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  work  force.  These 
firms,  generally  employing  less  than  a 
hundred  workers,  supply  carvings  and 


component  parts  to  furniture  manu- 
facturers throughout  this  section  of 
the  state. 

Five  veneer  and  panel  plants  not 
only  supply  local  industry  with  their 
products,  but  in  and  out-of-state  firms 
also. 

Another  segment  of  the  Thomas- 
ville economy  is  represented  in  the 
garment  and  hosiery  industries.  Two 
plants  make  ladies'  and  children's 
underwear  and  sleepwear.  Except  for 
leotards,  ladies'  hose  are  not  manu- 
factured here.  Fourteen  hosiery  firms 
knit  and/or  finish,  process  and  ship 
men's  hosiery.  Fine  combed  and 
carded  yarn  manufactured  by  the  four 
yarn  mills  goes  into  socks,  underwear, 
and  outerwear.  One  firm  manufactures 
children's  dresses  and  another  one 
makes  quality  ladies'  sportswear.  The 
manufacture  of  men's  and  ladies'  swea- 
ters completes  the  soft  goods  manufac- 
turing picture  in  this  area. 

Metal  working  is  represented  by 
one  firm  making  small  plumbing  fix- 
tures which  are  shipped  to  points  in 
eastern  USA  and  Canada.  One  bakery 
firm,  manufacturing  bread  and  rolls, 
completes  the  manufacturing  picture 
for  the  Thomasville  area. 

Mills  Home,  a  division  of  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Children's  Homes,  is 
located  here  and  employs  some  125 
workers,    with    a  child  population  of 
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around  300. 

The  office  is  staffed  by  manager, 
Wilfred  R.  Eddinger;  a  veteran's 
employment  representative,  Henry  B. 
Fuller;  and  an  interviewer-steno- 
grapher, Mrs.  Louise  Mullen.  The 
manager  is  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club,  the  Thomasville  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  and  the  American  Legion. 
Fuller  is  a  member  and  Past  Comman- 
der of  the  American  Legion  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  year  as  Commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Mrs. 
Mullen  is  a  member  of  the  Thomasville 
Woman's  Club  and  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star. 


Winston-Salem   ESC 
Active   In  Many  Local 
Anti-Poverty  Programs 

In  late  1963  a  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Citizens  Planning  Council  of 
Winston-Salem  to  discuss  ways  of 
breaking  the  poverty  cycle  in  Forsyth 
County.  On  the  surface,  this  appeared 
to  be  another  of  the  many  meetings 
staff  members  of  ESC  offices  are  asked 
to  attend.  Little  did  we  of  the 
Winston-Salem  local  office  think  that 
this  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  meetings  and  events  that  would 
shape  the  future  course  this  office 
would  be  called  on  to  follow.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Experiment  in  Self-Reliance  Com- 
mission which  was  to  become  the 
Experiment  in  Self-Reliance,  the  city's 
Community  Action  Agency,  probably 
one  of  most  widely  known  and  active 
of  the  anti-poverty  agencies  in  the 
country.  Grover  Teeter,  Winston- 
Salem  manager,  was  chosen  along  with 
John  McDowell,  Director,  Forsyth 
County  Welfare  Department  and 
Raymond  Sarbaugh,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Winston-Salem  /  Forsyth 
School  System,  to  present  this  com- 
mittee's proposal  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund,  who  was  in  the  process  of 
selecting  a  group  of  cities  in  North 
Carolina  to  begin  fighting  the  plague 
of  poverty  long  before  the  federal 
government  was  to  enter  the  picture. 
Winston-Salem  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  original  North  Carolina  Fund  pilot 
cities  and  began  its  work  in  attempting 
to  rid  the  city  of  poverty.  Through  the 
intervening  years,  the  local  office  has 
been  active  in  all  phases  of  ESR 
activities,  including  the  formation  of 
Wider  Job  Opportunities,  the  man- 
power branch  of  ESR. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  federal  government  was  estab- 
lishing the  Model  Cities  program,  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  ESC  office 
was  called  on  again  to  assist  in  drafting 
the  proposal  that  was  to  ultimately 
result  in  Winston-Salem  being  selected 
as  one  of  the  Model  City  areas. 


WINSTON-SALEM 


In  August  of  1967,  in  an  unprece- 
dented move,  Mayor  M.  C.  Benton 
announced  the  formation  of  three 
major,  top  level  committees  to  combat 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  hous- 
ing and  school  drop-outs.  Heading  the 
committee  on  employment  was 
Charles  B.  Wade,  Vice  President  of  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  Wade's 
Employment  Resources  Committee,  as 
it  was  to  become  known,  was  staffed 
by  the  executive  officers  of  the  area's 
largest  industries.  This  committee 
asked  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
personnel  officials  from  all  types  of 
business,  to  delve  into  the  problem 
and  report  back  with  its  findings  and 
recommendations.  On  November  10, 
1967,  the  Employment  Resources 
Committee  reported  to  Mayor  Benton 
the  Committee's  nine  recommenda- 
tions as  the  best  approach  to  the  city's 
battle  against  unemployment. 

This  report  has  since  become  a 
model  for  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Five  of  the  nine  recommendations 
directly  involved  the  Winston-Salem 
ESC  office.  The  major  and  most  far- 
reaching  of  these  recommendations 
was  that  there  should  be  only  one 
manpower  system  in  the  area.  The 
Employment  Security  Commission 
was  chosen  to  be  this  system.  It  has 
been  stated  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  officials  that  no  other  local  ESC 
office  has  ever  received  such  a  man- 
date, vote  of  confidence  and  support 
from  the  leaders  of  its  community. 

Since  that  time,  the  Winston-Salem 
local  office  has  dedicated  itself  to 
fulfilling  this  obligation  and  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the 
"Wade"  Committee.  Some  of  the 
accomplishments  already  realized  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program,  a  Job  Day  which 
resulted  in  the  instant  hiring  of  some 
two  hundred  hard  core  unemployed 
and  the  formation  of  the  state's 
second  area  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System,  which  the 
local  office  manager  chairs. 


The  Winston-Salem  local  office  has 
long  been  active  in  all  phases  of 
manpower  services  in  the  area.  In  1966 
the  first  Youth  Opportunity  Center  in 
North  Carolina  was  established  in 
Winston-Salem.  This  was  to  later 
become  the  Winston-Salem  Special 
Services  Center,  the  part  of  the  local 
office  operation  that  was  to  concen- 
trate on  the  special  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram, this  center  has  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  those  unemployed  living 
outside  the  CEP  target  area.  Staff 
members  of  the  ESR  have  been 
located  in  the  local  office  to  assist  the 
staff  in  working  with  the  non-CEP 
applicants. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  all  new 
industries  locating  in  the  area  have 
been  either  partially  or  totally  staffed 
by  the  local  office. 

At  present,  the  manager  of  the  local 
office  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  and  the  Indus- 
trial Expansion  Committee  of  the 
Greater  Winston-Salem  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Piedmont  Triad  Com- 
mittee, the  Citizens  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  Winston-Salem,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Experiment  in  Self- 
Reliance  and  Goodwill  Industries  and 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  the  Mayor's 
Employment  Resources  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Winston-Salem  Co- 
operative Area  Manpower  Planning 
System,  member  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  /  Forsyth  Schools  Vocational 
Education  Planning  Committee,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
The  other  staff  members  of  the  office 
are  also  active  in  community  activities 
such  as  American  Legion  post  Com- 
mander, various  job  development  com- 
mittees of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and 
many  other  manpower  committees 
and  projects. 

The  Winston-Salem  ESC  office  was 
opened  in  1933  and  was  first  located 
in    the    Reynolds    Building.    Its    first 
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manager  was  Cooper  D.  Cass,  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cooper  D. 
Cass  Co.,  one  of  the  state's  largest 
office  equipment  distributors  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Ports  Authority. 
Among  the  subsequent  managers  was 
Claude  Frederick,  Personnel  Director, 
Hosiery  Division,  Hanes  Corporation. 
In  January  of  1968,  the  office  moved 
into  the  new  office  it  now  occupies  at 
630  West  Sixth  Street.  The  15,000 
square  foot  area  of  the  office  provides 
adequate  space  for  the  26  staff  mem- 
bers providing  employment  and 
unemployment  insurance  services,  five 
farm  placement  staff  and  the  six  staff 
members  who  are  a  part  of  our  tech- 
nical staff,  performing  such  functions 
as  industrial  services,  unemployment 
insurance  collections  and  auditing  and 
adjudication  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits. 

The  office  serves  the  largest  manu- 
facturing center  in  the  state  with 
40,000  of  its  100,000  workers  engaged 
in  some  type  of  manufacturing.  The 
largest  of  these  manufacturers  is  the  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  the  world's 
largest  tobacco  manufacturer.  Wins- 
ton-Salem is  the  headquarters  of  the 
North  Carolina  Works,  Western  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  as  well  as  being  the 
home  base  of  such  companies  as  Hanes 
Corporation,  Piedmont  Airlines,  Wach- 
ovia Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Mc- 
Lean Trucking  Company,  Hennis 
Freight  Lines,  Pilot  Freight  Carriers, 
Duplan  Corporation,  and  Krispy 
Kreme  Co. 

Recent  new  industrial  acquisitions 
to  the  area  are:  the  Joseph  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.,  Gravely  Tractor  Division 
of  Studebaker  Corporation,  Conti- 
nental Can  Co.,  Southern  Corrugated 
Box  Co.,  and  Varco-Pruden  Co.  Wins- 
ton-Salem is  also  the  home  of  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  and  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  as  well  as 
Wake  Forest  University. 

The  latest  undertaking  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  in  our 
area  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program.  A  staff  of  19  ESC 
employees  are  stationed  in  the  CEP 
Center  to  provide  the  manpower  ser- 
vices for  this  Center.  The  staff  is  under 
the  direction  of  H.  J.  Daugherty, 
Manager. 

The  Winston-Salem  local  office  has 
now  assumed  its  proper  place  of 
responsibility  in  the  community  of 
assuring  the  job  seekers  and  employers 
of  Forsyth  and  Stokes  Counties  that  it 
is  available  to  assist  in  all  aspects  of  the 
total  manpower  program  of  the  area. 


FLEMING 


BRANDE 


Major  Changes  In  ESC  Departments 


The  death  of  two  top  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  has  caused  major 
changes  within  the  agency's  Research 
and   Employment  Service   operations. 

Donald  A.  Brande,  41,  has  succeed- 
ed Lonnie  D.  Dill  of  Garner  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  ESC  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  Research,  and  John  B.  Flem- 
ing of  Raleigh  has  been  named  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  replacing  Phillip  R.  Bunn  of 
Zebulon. 

Dill  succumbed  July  4  following  an 
operation  at  Raleigh's  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hospital.  Hardly  one  month  later  a 
heart  attack  took  the  life  of  Bunn  at 
Wake  Memorial. 

Fleming,  49,  is  a  23-year  State 
employee.  He  worked  as  a  veterans 
employment  representative  and  man- 
aged State  Employment  offices  in 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Shelby  and  Raleigh 
before  being  promoted  to  Area  Super- 
visor in  1967.  His  appointment  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Employment 


Service  Division,  which  was  effective 
September  15,  was  his  second  major 
advancement  within  five  months.  Prior 
to  his  new  assignment,  he  was  in 
charge  of  local  office  operations,  a 
newly  created  job  within  the  ESC. 

As  Assistant  Director  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  job  placement  and  develop- 
ment activities  in  the  State's  public 
employment  system. 

Brande,  who  joined  the  ESC  in 
1954,  had  experience  as  an  employ- 
ment interviewer,  office  manager  and 
labor  market  analyst  before  becoming 
Assistant  BESR  Director  in  1968.  His 
promotion  to  head  of  the  research 
department  was  effective  July  1.  His 
department,  staffed  by  labor  market 
analysts,  prepares  statistics  and  other 
data  on  North  Carolina's  insured  and 
total  labor  force. 

Moving  up  to  the  Assistant  Direc- 
torship of  ESC  Research  is  David  A. 
Garrison  and  Preston  L.  Johnson  re- 
placed Garrison  as  chief  of  the  ESC 
Job  Market  Research  Center. 
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BURLINGTON  STAFF 


REPRESENTS  195  YEARS  Sg 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


The  Burlington  local  office  serves 
all  of  Alamance  County,  covering  an 
area  of  492  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  94,000  people. 
Alamance  County  includes  four  incor- 
porated municipalities  ranging  in 
population  from  1,400  to  41,700. 
Burlington  is  the  largest;  Elon  College, 
the  smallest.  Graham  has  9,400  people 
and  Mebane,  2,300.  Several  other 
villages  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county  which  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Caswell,  on  the  east  by  Orange  and 
on  the  south  by  Chatham  County. 
West  of  us  are  Guilford  and  Randolph 
Counties. 

Latest  data  shows  an  average 
employment  in  Alamance  County  of 
44,000  workers.  Primary  industries  are 
textiles  with  8,500  workers;  hosiery 
with  8,300;  and  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  which  employs 
slightly  over  3,300  people.  These  three 
industries  account  for  over  20,000 
workers,  or  slightly  over  45  percent  of 
the  County's  entire  work  force.  Furni- 
ture, food,  and  other  manufacturing 
units  employ  approximately  .  3,000 
persons.  Non-manufacturing  employ- 
ment includes  some  15,000  people  and 
this  group  includes  transportation, 
communications,  public  utilities, 
trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate 
and  services. 

In  addition  to  its  manager,  the 
Burlington  employment  office  is  now 
staffed  with  a  veterans  employment 
representative,  one  employment  coun- 
selor, six  interviewers  and  one  steno- 
grapher. 

Also  affiliated  with  the  office  are 
three  field  men  who  serve  other  areas 
as  well  as  Alamance  County.  They  are 
a  claims  deputy  who  also  conducts 
hearings  on  contested  claims  in  Lee 
and  Moore  counties;  a  tax  auditor  who 
serves  in  Alamance,  Chatham,  Ran- 
dolph and  a  segment  of  Guilford 
County;  and  a  field  representative  who 
assists  employers  of  Alamance  and 
Orange  Counties  in  matters  of  taxation 
and  reporting  procedures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

In  addition,  a  farm  placement 
representative  who  is  home-based  in 
Reidsville,  serves  the  Alamance  farm 
labor  and  agricultural  interests  one  day 
each  week. 

The  Burlington  local  office  staff 
serves  the  community  during  "off 
hours"  by  wide  participation  in  recog- 


BURLINGTON 

nized  civic  organizations.  Three  of  the 
staff  members  serve  with  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Alamance  and  one 
is  program  chairman  for  the  current 
year.  Two  staff  members  serve  with 
the  Alamance  Personnel  Association 
and  two  are  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Our  staff  serves  with  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act; 
advisory  committee  for  the  Technical 
Institute  of  Alamance;  Adult  Educa- 
tion Program;  advisory  board  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Program; 
advisory  board  of  directors  and 
finance  committee  of  the  Alamance 
Community  Action  Program. 

Our  folks  belong  to  the  Lions  Club, 
Pilot,  Jaycettes,  Civinettes,  Kiwanis, 
PTA  Council  and  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  many  instances  holding 
responsible  positions.  Our  veterans 
employment  representative,  for 
example,  is  the  adjutant  of  the  local 
American  Legion  Post. 

There  are  13  employees  based  in 
the  Burlington  office,  representing  a 
total  of  195  years  of  service  to  North 
Carolina  with  an  average  length  of 
service  of  13  years  each. 


Durham  Reflects 
ESC  Beginning 


The  present  building  of  the  Durham 
Employment  Security  Commission 
office  is  a  good  symbol  of  the  evolu- 
tional phases  through  which  the 
Employment  Offices  have  passed  dur- 
ing the  past  30  years. 

Beginning  in  1931  with  a  one-man 
employment  office  located  in  a  "hole 
in  the  wall,"  the  local  office  has  grown 
to  a  total  of  28  staff  members,  with 
premises  of  12,000  square  feet  of 
space.  There  are  three  main  divisions. 
Each  division  has  an  entrance  from  the 
street,  and  each  door  leads  to  a  set  of 
different      but     interlocking     services 


through  which  the  staff  tries  to  pro- 
vide the  most  complete  services  pos- 
sible to  both  employers  and 
job-seekers. 

In  the  center  of  the  office  is  the 
placement  section.  Here  interviewers 
recruit  qualified  workers  for  local 
employers.  Each  job-seeker  registers 
for  a  job  in  placement.  If  there  are  no 
job  openings  for  which  he  is  qualified, 
he  may  be  sent  to  file  a  claim  for 
unemployment  insurance  if  he  has 
earned  enough  wage  credits  to  be 
eligible.  If  he  has  deeper  employability 
problems,  he  may  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Services  Center  for  vocational 
counseling  and  testing.  Employers  may 
place  orders  to  recruit  workers  to  fill 
vacancies  or  may  have  present  em- 
ployees tested  to  determine  their 
potential  for  technological  changes  in 
their  jobs. 

The  Durham  ESC  office  also  com- 
piles and  provides  local  labor  market 
statistics  for  employers  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  employment  office  in  Durham 
was  established  in  1931  by  civic 
leaders  who  became  concerned  about 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  during 
the  early  years  of  the  depression.  The 
service  was  supported  by  local  busi- 
nessmen's contributions.  Mrs.  Ethel  C. 
Lipscomb,  the  agency's  only  staff 
member,  took  over  400  applications 
the  first  day  the  office  opened.  By 
1933,  when  President  Roosevelt  re- 
vived the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  Durham  already  had  a  work- 
ing public  employment  office.  When  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  statewide  ser- 
vice, Durham  became  the  State  train- 
ing center,  and  Mrs.  Lipscomb's 
procedures  became  the  basis  for  the 
first  state  manual  on  local  office 
procedures. 

Today  the  Durham  local  office 
employs  28  people  representing 
approximately  250  years  of  experience 
in  personnel  work  and  services  to 
Durham,  Person  and  Orange  Counties. 
There  are  four  staff  members  working 
in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Divi- 
sion. They  provide  service  at  the  local 
office  and  three  regular  itinerant 
points.  In  addition  they  are  prepared 
to  take  claims  at  factories  experiencing 
large  numbers  of  lay-offs. 

Ten  staff  members  work  in  place- 
ment where  they  recruit  qualified 
applicants  for  job  vacancies  and  con- 
tact employers  about  their  employ- 
ment needs.  The  Special  Services 
Center  utilizes  eight  staff  members 
who  test  applicants,  counsel  clients 
who  are  not  presently  job-ready,  and 
provide  training  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  for 
people  who  would  like  to  learn  a  skill. 
The  emphasis  is  on  helping  the  "disad- 
vantaged applicant"  (i.e.  the  poor,  the 
school  drop-out,  the  minority  group 
member)  develop  realistic  vocational 
plans  and  goals.  The  staff  members 
then  help  him  attain  his  goals  through 
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Department  of  Labor  policy 
established  Special  Service  Cen- 
ters in  the  nation's  public  em- 
ployment offices.  Designed  to 
work  specifically  with  the  dis- 
advantaged, two  of  the  centers 
were  located  in  North  Carolina 
—  one  in  Durham  and  another  in 
Winston-Salem.  After  several 
months  operations,  the  centers 
were  absorbed  within  the  func- 
tions of  the  local  State  Employ- 
ment offices. 


b  development,  further  training,  and 
irking  with  the  placement  inter- 
jwers  in  placing  them  in  jobs.  The 
arham  local  office  has  one  staff 
ember  devoted  entirely  to  working 
th  older  workers.  Three  other  staff 
ambers,  a  claims  deputy,  a  field 
presentative  and  an  auditor  are 
jrking  in  the  U.  I.  Program.  In  its  37 
ars  of  operation,  the  Durham  local 
fice  has  had  only  two  managers,  Mrs. 
pscomb  and  Louis  Berini,  its  present 
inager.  Both  managers  have  worked 
build  good  relations  with  local 
iployers  and  job  seekers  by  referring 
jrkers  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
d  employer  requirements,  maintain- 
l  contact  with  them  to  assess  their 
rrent  and  future  manpower  needs, 
d  by  providing  them  with  local  labor 
irket  statistics.  The  local  office  staff 
d  Mr.  Berini  are  active  in  com- 
inity  affairs.  The  manager  is  a 
?mber  of  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
ice, an  advisor  to  the  Manpower 
ivelopment  and  Training  Act  Advi- 
ry  Committee  and  the  Personnel 
ub.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
lamber  of  Commerce  Manpower 
jvelopment  Committee  and  the 
)eration  Breakthrough  Manpower 
•mmittee.  Other  staff  members  are 
tively  serving  the  United  Fund,  the 
lyor's  Committee  on  Employing  the 
ysicaJly  Handicapped,  the  Golden 
(e  Society,  the  American  Legion,  the 
chnical  Action  Panel  and  the  Inter- 
(ency  Forum.  Another  staff  member 


is  currently  involved  in  establishing  a 
program  of  Earned  Income  for  Older 
Workers.  The  staff's  efforts  in  building 
good  employer  and  community  rela- 
tions have  made  the  Durham  local 
office  the  major  manpower  agency  in 
its  area. 

The  labor  market  area  served  by  the 
Durham  local  office  has  a  well  bal- 
anced and  diversified  economy  prima- 
rily consisting  of  three  groups  of 
industries.  These  consist  of  manufac- 
turing, service  and  government.  Each 
major  group  employs  approximately 
15,000  workers  over  the  three  county 
area.  While  employment  in  manufac- 
turing occupations  may  be  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  workers 
employed  and  in  some  cases  actual 
decline,  the  service  and  government 
occupations  have  become  increasingly 
important  and  tend  to  remain  rela- 
tively stable.  It  is  anticipated  that  they 
will  remain  so.  A  diversified  economy 
makes  for  stable  employment  since 
reliance  is  not  placed  on  any  one 
industrial  grouping. 

As  the  local  labor  market  has 
become  tighter  and  has  demanded 
people  with  higher  skills  and  educa- 
tional levels,  the  Durham  office,  in 
conjunction  with  local  business  and 
community  colleges,  has  tried  to  meet 
industry's  demands  through  a  series  of 
training  programs  to  upgrade  workers 
and  potential  employees.  Some  of 
these  efforts  have  involved  recruiting 
and  upgrading  people  who  are  cur- 
rently unemployed.  The  local  office 
staff  has  met  with  success  in  many  of 
these  endeavors.  However,  in  keeping 
aware  of  future  manpower  problems, 
the  Durham  local  office  has  discovered 
a  growing  problem  in  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  women  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. The  staff  is  currently  engaged  in 
planning  feasible  training  programs  for 
women  and  in  encouraging  industry 
which  can  use  more  women  to  move 
into  the  area.  Thus  the  local  office 
hopes  to  alleviate  this  growing  pro- 
blem before  it  becomes  a  major  one. 

The  Durham  staff  sees  itself  as  the 
local  area's  major  manpower  agency.  It 
realizes  that  in  this  position  it  needs 
the  good  will  and  help  of  employers 
and    the    community.   The   growth   of 
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industry  is  a  vital  concern  to  local 
office  people  so  they  try  to  anticipate 
and  plan  types  of  training  and  place- 
ment which  will  enable  workers  to 
earn  more  and  to  produce  more  on  the 
job. 


Henderson  ESC 
Promotes  New 
Industry 


Although  the  Henderson  office  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  North 
Carolina  system,  personnel  serving  in 
the  office  represent  a  total  of  60  years 
combined  experience  in  the  field. 

Henderson  serves  the  three-county 
area  of  Vance,  Warren  and  Granville 
Counties,  except  for  the  Butner- 
Creedmoor  segment  of  Granville 
County  which  is  administered  by 
Durham's  office. 

Manager  W.  Hall  Brooks  joined  the 
Commission  on  March  20,  1944,  with 
the  Raleigh  office.  He  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Henderson  office  on 
May  16,  1945,  and  has  served  here 
continuously  since  that  time. 

Henderson's  receptionist  and  inter- 
viewer, Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Paynter,  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  Commission 
here  since  December  1,  1947. 

Fred  L.  Hale  is  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  in  Henderson  and 
has  held  that  position  since  July  9, 
1956,  when  he  joined  the  Commission. 

Newest  member  of  the  staff  is  Mrs. 
Billie  Burnett,  who  assumed  her  duties 
as  counselor  here  on  November  1, 
1967. 

The  area  administered  by  the  Hen- 
derson Office  has  a  total  population  of 
85,000,  as  reckoned  in  the  1960 
census.  UI  covered  employees  total 
13,000  persons  in  532  units  and  quar- 
terly wages  are  estimated  at 
$15,000,000.  Some  3,300  persons  are 
employed  in  textiles  manufacturing, 
the  three-county  area's  largest  single 
industry. 

Needle  trades  employ  approxi- 
mately 1,000  persons,  glass  manufac- 
turing has  a  payroll  of  600  and  a  TV 
antenna  assembly  plant  usually  has  a 
payroll  of  from  700  to  800  employees. 

During  1966,  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  retail  sales  in  the 
area  have  been  figured  in  the  aggregate 
at  $94,000,000. 

The  staff  of  this  office  has  worked 
closely  with  various  promotional 
groups— The  Granville  County-Oxford 
Planning  Commission,  The  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  of  Hender- 
son and  The  Warren  County  Industrial 
Commission — for  the  promotion  of 
new  industry  for  the  area  with  good 
success. 
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Employment  In 
Wake  Described 
As  Diversified 


The  Raleigh  local  office  serves 
Wake,  Franklin,  and  Johnston  Coun- 
ties. Franklin  and  Johnston  Counties 
have  been  primarily  agricultural  in  the 
past,  but  recent  trends  of  small  indus- 
tries locating  in  or  near  small  towns  is 
fast  changing  this  picture,  especially  in 
Johnston  County.  Along  with  industri- 
alization, the  demand  for  services 
other  than  unemployment  insurance 
claims  continues  to  grow. 

In  Wake  County  the  largest  single 
employer  is  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity with  over  6,000  employees. 
NCSU,  along  with  the  five  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  the 
public  school  system,  makes  education 
one  of  the  dominant,  economic  influ- 
ences. State  Government  has  often 
been  thought  of  as  the  only  industry  in 
Raleigh,  and  while  it  still  plays  a  major 
role,  diversification  best  describes 
employment  in  Wake  County  today. 

Raleigh  and  the  surrounding  area 
has  become  one  of  the  major  elec- 
tronics manufacturing  areas  of  the 
country;  the  largest  has  over  1,200 
employees  and  the  smallest,  one  of  the 
home  grown  variety,  has  less  than  10 
at  present.  In  addition  to  electronics, 
the  County  is  active  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  industrial  machines  equipment, 
metal  fabrication,  textiles,  and  wood 
fabrication. 

Raleigh  has  also  become  the  major 
distribution  center  of  wholesale  and 
retail  goods  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
There  are  three  major  grocery  chains 
with  distribution  centers  in  Raleigh 
serving  parts  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  as  well  as  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Finance  and  insurance  continues 
to  expand  with  several  major  regional 
centers  established  in  Raleigh. 


The  local  office  is  staffed  with  35 
employees  who  enjoy  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  working  relationship  with 
business  firms  and  cooperative  agen- 
cies in  the  area  served.  The  office  is 
divided  into  four  major  sections.  The 
UI  or  claims  section  serves  the  area 
with  more  itinerant  points  than  any 
other  office  in  the  state.  The  profes- 
sional, clerical,  and  sales  section,  with 
the  special  agreement  for  testing  cleri- 
cal workers  for  the  State,  handles  most 
clerical  workers  hired  by  the  state,  in 
addition  to  working  with  other  em- 
ployers. Because  of  recent  growth  in 
industrial  activity,  the  nonprofessional 
section  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
helping  employers  meet  the  needs  for 
trainable  workers.  The  youth  section 
not  only  provides  placement,  but  has  a 
strong  counseling  program  in  helping 
the  student  in  his  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

Local  office  management  encour- 
ages a  strong  community  relations 
program,  and  many  staff  members 
work  with  and  serve  as  consultants  to 
other  agencies  and  programs  and  as 
members  of  civic  and  professional 
organizations.  We  have  an  active  affili- 
ation with  Wake  Opportunities,  TAP, 
JACS,  the  Mayor's  Human  Relations 
Committee,  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
the  Wake  County  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion. A  staff  member  serves  as  vice 
president  of  the  State  Employees 
Association,  and  one  of  the  local 
office  counselors  has  received  the  Pres- 
ident's Citation  for  meritorious  service 
for  work  with  the  handicapped.  A 
counselor,  who  has  recently  completed 
the  requirements  for  his  Master's 
Degree,  is  a  candidate  for  North  Caro- 
lina licensure  as  a  Practicing  Psycholo- 
gist. Three  counselors  have  been 
accepted  for  membership  in  the  North 
Carolina  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association. 

The  staff  is  represented  in  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  Optimist,  Masonic  Order,  Boy 
Scouts,  YDC,  Pilot  Club,  American 
Legion,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, Women's  Auxiliary  of  American 


Institute  of  Architects,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Special  activities  of  this  office 
include  a  continuing  testing  and  coun- 
seling service  in  20  high  schools  in  a 
three-county  area,  and  additional  ser- 
vice for  special  school  needs  such  as 
special  education  classes,  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training,  and  school 
drop-outs. 

Monthly  meetings  are  conducted  at 
the  Prison  Department  to  provide  job 
information  to  pre-release  inmates.  We 
also  have  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Community  Action  Centers, 
the  Probation  Department,  FHA,  Wel- 
fare Department,  JACS,  NYC,  the 
Sheltered  Workshop,  the  Clinic  for  the 
Blind,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
especially  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 
where  there  is  currently  an  active 
program  underway  to  help  the  men- 
tally restored  find  placement  through 
counseling.  The  Clinic  for  the  Blind 
has  paid  special  recognition  to  a  local 
office  counselor  who  has  done  com- 
mendable work  in  job  development  for 
the  visually  handicapped. 

An  outstanding  contribution  in 
community  service  was  made  during 
the  past  summer  when  the  office  was 
instrumental  in  the  initiation  of  a 
full-time  day-camp  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  emotionally  ill,  and 
physically  handicapped  children  of 
Wake  County.  This  project  was  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Carolina  Council  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion and  the  City  of  Raleigh,  as  well  as 
many  civic  clubs  and  business  organi- 
zations. This  program  not  only 
provided  the  first  local  recreational 
outlet  of  its  type  for  handicapped 
children,  but  also  served  the  purpose 
of  allowing  parents  of  these  children 
freedom  to  work  a  full  40-hour  week, 
whereas  many  had  been  unable  to  find 
and  finance  day  care  for  these  particu- 
larly difficult  children. 

Pre-employment  services  have 
emphasized  training.  The  MDTA  Pro- 
gram has  been  vigorously  promoted 
for  the  past  six  years  with  appro xi- 1 
mately  550  persons  having  upgraded 
their  skills  through  this  schooling. 

The   staff  also  recruits  trainees  foi 
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fob  Corps,  NYC,  the  Community  Col- 
ege  Program,  the  Federal  Apprentice- 
hip  Program,  and  the  Adult  Learning 
Center. 

.  .  .  .Julia  Clark 


Rocky  Mount  ESC 
Proud  Of  Community 


The  Rocky  Mount  labor  market 
rea  consists  of  Edgecombe  and  Nash 
bounties.  Located  at  the  gateway  to 
he  rich  farm-producing  Coastal  Plain, 
his  area  grows  in  value  each  year  as  a 
abor  market.  With  a  population  of 
pproximately  125,000,  there  is  a 
ivilian  labor  force  in  the  area  of 
lightly  more  than  46,000  persons, 
approximately  10,000  are  engaged  in 
griculture,  but  mechanization  of  farm 
lachinery  and  industrial  growth  is 
radually  reducing  this  number. 

Rocky  Mount,  the  largest  city  in 
he  area,  has  an  estimated  population 
if  37,500  and  is  located  in  the  approx- 
mate  center  of  the  two-county  area, 
tocky  Mount  is  now  recognized  as 
me  of  the  foremost  regional  shopping 
enters  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Bright-leaf  tobacco  continues  to 
emain  the  principal  money  crop. 
)ther  important  agricultural  crops  are 
otton,  corn,  peanuts,  cucumbers,  and 
weet  potatoes,  which  not  only  add 
liversity  to  the  agricultural  scene,  but 
lso  provide  valuable  cash  income  for 
armers.  Livestock  is  another  rapidly 
Towing  source  of  income. 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  is 
apidly  converting  from  primarily  an 
gricultural  to  an  urban  economy. 
)uring  the  past  few  years,  the  area  has 
xperienced  tremendous  industrial 
;rowth.  During  this  period,  a  number 
>f  blue-chip  industries,  together  with 
heir  allied  affiliates,  have  located  in 
tocky  Mount  and  the  two-county 
xea. 

For  some  time,  the  area  has  had 
hree  active  industrial  development 
[roups,  each  with  a  full-time  paid 
lirector.  These  are  the  Nash  County 
ndustrial  Development  Commission, 
he  Tarboro-Edgecombe  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  and  the 
tocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
?he  Rocky  Mount  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  has 
vorked  very  closely  with  each  of  these 
[roups  in  attracting  new  industries  to 
mr  area. 

As  the  result  of  the  knowledge  and 
bresight  exercised  by  these  three 
ndustrial  development  groups,  the 
irea  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a 
vide  diversification  of  industries 
vhich  offer  employment  to  a  large 
mmber  of  persons  on  a  year-round 
>asis.   These   groups  have   also  contri- 


buted materially  to  planned 
expansions  of  many  of  the  industries 
presently  located  in  our  area. 

Textiles  is  the  largest  employing 
industry  in  the  two-county  area  and  is 
followed  by  apparel  with  food  pro- 
cessing in  third  place.  Other  major 
employing  industries  located  in  the 
Nash-Edgecombe  area  are  furniture 
and  fixtures,  chemical  and  allied  pro- 
ducts, drug  manufacturing,  plastics 
manufacturing,  farm  machinery  manu- 
facturing, electronics,  primary  metal 
products,  fabricated  metal  products, 
and  transportation  equipment. 

Rocky  Mount  continues  to  remain 
one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard.  There  are  eight 
redrying  plants  located  in  Rocky 
Mount,  representing  both  independent 
ownership  as  well  as  branches  of  the 
largest  tobacco  manufacturing  firms. 
During  the  processing  season,  these 
redrying  plants  provide  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  workers. 

Rocky  Mount  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  oldest  cotton  mill  in  the 
State  still  operating  on  its  original  site, 
which  is  Rocky  Mount  Mills.  This 
plant  was  established  in  1818  and 
available  evidence  leads  us  to  believe  it 
was  the  first  cotton  mill  in  North 
Carolina. 

One  of  the  largest  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  on  the  East  Coast  has 
its  main  plant  and  home  office  in 
Tarboro.  Long  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany manufactures  various  types  of 
farm  machinery  and  has  branches 
located  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Tarboro  is  also  the  home  office  of 
Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  a  public  utility  serving  41 
counties  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Tarrytown  Shopping  Center,  a 
multi-million  dollar  establishment,  is 
located  in  Rocky  Mount  and  is  the 
most  modern  regional  shopping  center 
in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Rocky  Mount  is  now  recognized  as 
the  leading  retail  trade  center  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  with  estimated 
sales  in  excess  of  $130  million  during 
1968.  The  outlook  for  the  retail  busi- 
ness is  extremely  bright. 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  is  easily 
accessible  by  train,  plane,  or  bus.  The 
double-track  line  of  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  area.  Rocky  Mount  is 
located  on  the  north-south  route  of 
US-301  and  the  east- west  route  of 
US-64  and  as  such  is  a  favorite  stop- 
ping place  for  tourists.  Interstate  High- 
way 1-95  is  located  within  a  few  miles 
of  Rocky  Mount  and  has  excellent 
feeder  routes  into  the  city.  An  abun- 
dance of  motels  and  tourist  courts 
with  the  most  modern  accommodations 
is  available  to  take  care  of  the  huge 
volume  of  tourists  and  commercial 
traffic. 

Educational  facilities  in  the  Nash- 
Edgecombe  area  are  among  the  best  in 


the  State.  Most  of  the  small  schools  in 
the  counties  have  been  consolidated 
into  larger  units  offering  modern 
equipment  and  facilities.  North 
Carolina  Wesleyan  College,  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Rocky  Mount,  is  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  college  with  a 
current  enrollment  of  approximately 
650  students. 

Two  technical  institutes  were 
organized  in  the  Nash-Edgecombe  area 
during  the  early  part  of  1968.  The 
Edgecombe  County  Technical  Institute 
located  near  Tarboro  and  the  Nash 
Technical  Institute,  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rocky  Mount,  opened 
their  doors  to  their  first  classes  during 
September,  1968.  Each  of  these  tech- 
nical institutes  operates  as  a  unit  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges and  provides  vocational  and 
technical  education  as  well  as  general 
adult  education  to  the  citizens  of  our 
area.  Each  of  these  institutes  is  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  the 
main  industries  in  the  Nash- 
Edgecombe  area  and  is  expected  to 
provide  valuable  technical  assistance  to 
industry  through  the  training  and 
upgrading  of  personnel. 

The  Rocky  Mount  State  Employ- 
ment office  has  a  total  of  15  staff 
members,  including  the  farm  place- 
ment representative  and  the  field 
representative.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  16  staff  members  have  over 
230  years  combined  service  with  the 
Commission,  of  which  181  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  Rocky  Mount  local 
office.  All  of  these  are  professional 
staff  members  dedicated  to  performing 
their  duties  in  a  sincere,  conscientious 
manner  and  to  rendering  quality  ser- 
vice to  applicants,  employers,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  local  office  is  well  represented 
in  various  community  groups, 
churches,  and  civic  organizations  in 
the  area,  such  as  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Nash-Edgecombe  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Human 
Relations  Commission,  Rocky  Mount 
Workshop,  Project  100,  the  Council  of 
Community  Services,  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  American  Legion,  40  &  8 
Club,  VFW,  Lions  Club,  Current 
Topics  Club,  Toastmistress  Club, 
United  Fund,  TPA,  Masons,  and  Civi- 
tans.  In  addition  to  the  above,  staff 
members  are  quite  active  in  church 
activities  with  several  members  pre- 
sently serving  as  deacons  of  their 
respective  churches. 

The  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission and  its  local  office  staff 
members,  together  with  the  overall 
employment  program,  are  well 
accepted  in  the  community  by  appli- 
cants, employers,  and  the  general 
public.  Local  office  staff  members  are 
extremely  proud  of  their  office  accep- 
tance in  the  area  and  constantly  strive 
to  provide  a  service  commensurate 
with  this  public  image.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
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job  openings  received  by  the  local 
office,  the  number  of  employers  as 
well  as  applicants  contacting  our  office 
for  service,  evaluation  and  training 
reports,  validation  reports,  and  per- 
sonal observations  by  supervisory 
officials. 

Staff  members  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
office  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
office  publicity  program.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  The  Evening  Tele- 
gram, The  Daily  Southerner,  and  The 
Nashville  Graphic,  Radio  Stations 
WEED,  WCEC,  WCPS,  and  WRMT  for 
their  continued  support.  The  publicity 
given  this  office  through  the  medium 
of  newspapers  and  radio  has  been  of 
tremendous  value  in  promoting  the 
overall  Employment  Service  program 
throughout  our  area.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  keep  employers,  applicants,  and 
the  general  public  currently  informed 
of  changes  and  developments  in  labor 
market  conditions. 

The  Rocky  Mount  office  has  a 
5-minute  radio  program  which  is 
broadcast  Monday  through  Friday 
over  Station  WCEC.  This  program  orig- 
inally started  in  1947  and  has  now 
been  on  the  air  for  21  years. 

The  local  office  also  has  a  weekly 
radio  program  over  Station  WEED 
which  originated  in  1945  and  has  now 
been  on  the  air  for  23  years. 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  area  has 
much  to  offer  prospective  industry 
including  desirable  land  sites,  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  and  educa- 
tional and  recreational  facilities  which 
are  among  the  best  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  together  with  an  available 
supply  of  trainable  labor.  The  record 
of  plant  after  plant  which  has  located 
in  our  area  indicates  high  praise  for  the 
outstanding  capabilities  of  our  labor 
force. 

The  Rocky  Mount  labor  force 
area  is  expected  to  continue  to  experi- 
ence rapid  and  progressive  industrial 
growth.  Reliable  sources  estimate  this 
area  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
growth  of  any  area  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  The  Rocky  Mount  office  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
is  both  happy  and  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  progressive  community. 


WILSON 


Wilson  Job  Market 
Influenced  By 
Tobacco  Industry 


The  Wilson  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  is  assigned 
to  Wilson  County  but  due  to  its 
geographical  location,  many  residents 
on  the  fringe  areas  of  Nash,  Edge- 
combe, Pitt,  Greene,  Wayne  and 
Johnston  Counties  visit  the  office  for 
services. 

The  labor  force  in  Wilson  County  is 
still  predominantly  influenced  by 
tobacco,  particularly  the  harvest  of 
green  tobacco  and  in  processing. 
During  the  peak  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
cessing season,  approximately  3,500 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  various 
aspects  of  selling  and  processing 
tobacco. 

Other  significant  industries  in  the 
area  are  apparel  and  metal  working, 
and  a  sizeable  work  force  is  engaged  in 
trade  and  service  occupations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  eight  members  of  the  Wilson 
local  office  staff.  In  addition,  four 
unemployment  insurance  personnel 
are  stationed  and  work  out  of  the 
Wilson  office. 

Among  his  other  memberships, 
local  office  manager  Amos  Cherry 
serves  on  the  Wilson  County  Technical 
Action  Panel,  the  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Guidance  Personnel 
Association,  and  he  is  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Wilson  Personnel 
Association.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  is  coordin- 
ator for  the  Eastern  N.  C.  Career 
Opportunities  Conference. 

Veterans  employment  represen- 
tative Robert  Wilkerson  is  a  Mason  and 
is  active  in  the  American  Legion  and 
the  VFW.  Counselor  Josephine 
Thomas  is  a  member  of  four  personnel 
and  guidance  associations,  and  inter- 
viewer Clara  Parker  is  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Wilson  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Interviewer  Arthur  Mooring  has 
worked  with  the  Commission  for  22 
years.  He  is  presently  working  with 
special  employment  programs,  selec- 
tion and  placement,  handicapped  and 
older  worker  groups  and  the  clearance 
placement  program.  He  organized  the 
Wilson  chapter  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  served  as  its 
commander. 

Farm  placement  representative 
Wade  Pearson  is  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  serves  on  the  Wilson 
County  Technical  Action  Panel. 


Summer  Labor 
Force  Climbs  In 
North  Carolina 

An  increase  of  nearly  83,000  farm 
workers  during  July  sent  mid-summer 
employment  in  North  Carolina  to  a 
record  high  of  2,246,000  persons,  the 
highest  total  ever  recorded  in  the 
State. 

The  highly  seasonal  agricultural  la- 
bor force  declined  by  33,500  by  mid- 
August,  however,  as  farm  operations 
slowed  down. 

In  August  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  North  Carolina  experienced  a 
gain  of  12,500  workers  over  the 
month.  The  most  significant  gain  oc- 
curred in  tobacco  which  added  nearly 
9,900  workers  as  the  farm-to-market 
sales  got  underway.  During  the  month 
other  gains  totaling  over  4,500  were 
recorded  in  furniture  and  fixtures, 
primary  metals,  electrical  machinery, 
textiles,  apparel  and  paper.  The  overall 
worker  increase  was  diminished 
somewhat  by  a  combined  loss  of  about 
1,900  workers  in  lumber  and  wood; 
stone,  clay,  and  glass;  fabricated  me- 
tals; non-electrical  machinery;  food; 
printing  and  chemicals.  From  August  a 
year  ago  manufacturing  employment 
experienced  a  growth  of  over  6,900. 

It  was  estimated  that  63,900  per- 
sons, 2.8  percent  of  the  total  work 
force,  were  unemployed  at  mid 
August.  This  represents  a  decline  of 
22,100  from  July.  A  sharp  decline  in 
the  number  of  students  seeking  sum 
mer  jobs  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  decrease  in  joblessness. 

Insured  unemployment  —  jobless 
ness  among  workers  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  —  declined  5,400 
from  July  because  seasonal  tobaccc 
workers  returned  to  jobs. 

Compared  to  August  of  last  year 
total  unemployment  increased  by 
2,700  persons,  only  one-tenth  of  ont 
percent  greater  because  of  the  expand 
ed  labor  force. 

North  Carolina's  total  unemploy 
ment  rate  in  mid-August  was  less  thar 
the  nation's  3.5  percent. 

During  the  summer,  insured  jobless 
ness  averaged  about  two  percent  les: 
than  total  unemployment,  particular!} 
within  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
Asheville  had  2.2  percent  total;  A 
percent  insured.  In  fact,  Asheville  wa 
one  of  four  large  areas  in  the  Stat>| 
with  less  than  one  percent  industrial 
unemployment  during  the  summer 
Others  were  Charlotte,  Greensborc 
High-Point  Winston-Salem  area,  am 
Raleigh.  Highest  unemployment  rate 
for  the  metropolitan  areas  during  th 
summer  were  Fayetteville  with  4. 
total  joblessness  and  Wilmington  wit! 
4.2  percent  of  its  total  labor  force  oi 
the  job. 
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Edenton  ESC  Called 
On  For  Leadership 


The  Edenton  local  office  serves 
Chowan  and  Perquimans  Counties 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  20,000 
persons.  The  office  also  handles  un- 
employment insurance  claims  activity, 
MDTA  and  civil  defense  programs  in 
Tyrrell  County  with  other  employ- 
ment services  activities  in  the  area 
being  served  by  the  Ahoskie  office. 

This  is  an  area  of  diversified  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  One  of  the 
major  farm  crops  is  peanuts  and  one  of 
the  major  industries  is  peanut  process- 
ing. Logging  and  lumber  are  also  major 
employers  in  the  area.  Textile  and 
textile  related  industries  are  the  largest 
industrial  group  in  the  area  employing 
approximately  900  persons.  Also  in 
the  area  are  fish  processing  plants, 
construction  companies,  apparel 
plants,  ribbon  inking  plant,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  and  service  industries. 
A  new  industry  in  the  area  is  Chris- 
Craft  Corporation  which  is  building 
pleasure  boats.  This  company  is  now 
employing  approximately  190  persons 
and  expects  to  reach  250  employees  in 
the  next  18  months. 

The  Edenton  Office  is  manned  by 
five  employees.  Neil  E.  Thagard, 
manager;  Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Satterfield, 
interviewer  II;  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Bond, 
interviewer-stenographer;  Roy  T. 
Blackley,  veterans  employment  repre- 
sentative and  Charles  T.  Skinner,  farm 
placement  representative.  In  addition, 
Miss  Ann  C.  Wade  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  local  office  is  assigned  to  Edenton 
one  day  a  week  in  the  counseling 
program. 

Each  staff  member  takes  an  active 
part  in  community  and  civic  affairs. 
Neil  E.  Thagard  is  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Action  Panel  in  three  of  the 
four  counties,  is  a  member  of  the 
Albemarle  Development  Association, 
the  Community  Action  Board,  Good 
Neighbor  Council,  the  local  Rotary 
Club,  the  Baptist  Church  and  other 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Mrs.  Satterfield  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  and  is  active  in  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Roy  Blackley  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Mrs.  Bond  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  an  officer  in  the  local 
PTA,  member  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  an  active  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  also  active  in 
local  cultural  groups. 


EDENTON 

Mr.  Skinner  is  an  instructor  and 
secretary  of  the  Hertford  Fire  Depart- 
ment, member  of  the  American  Legion 
Post  and  Masonic  Lodge,  active  in  Boy 
Scout  work,  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  entire  staff  is  justly  proud  of 
their  recognition  in  the  area.  The 
industries  cooperate  with  the  ESC  by 
100  percent  penetration  in  all  major 
industries  and  many  of  the  minor 
industries.  The  Edenton  Office  also 
takes  great  pride  in  their  services  to  all 
the  people  of  the  area,  particularly 
services  to  the  handicapped,  veterans, 
disadvantaged,  and  the  area  school 
systems.  The  office  and  the  entire  staff 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  other 
agencies  and  the  entire  community 
and  are  called  upon  for  leadership  and 
assistance   in   all   community  projects. 

The  office  staff  has  100  percent 
membership  in  both  IAPES  and  N.  C. 
State  Employees  Association  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  activities  of  both 
organizations.  Neil  Thagard  has  served 
on  the  Executive  Board  of  IAPES  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  State 
Employees  Association. 


Agriculture 

Big  Business 

In  Elizabeth  City 


The  Elizabeth  City  Office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  has 
the  responsibility  for  providing  em- 
ployment services  to  residents  of 
Camden,  Currituck,  and  Pasquotank 
Counties  and  unemployment  insurance 
claims  and  manpower  training  services 
to  unemployed  workers  in  Dare 
County. 

Testing,  counseling,  employer  and 
placement  services  for  applicants  and 
firms  on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North 
Carolina  are  provided  for  by  a  Mobile 
Team  in  Manteo.  Staff  assistance  is 
furnished  by  the  Elizabeth  City  Office 
when  needed. 

During  1968  the  labor  force  in  the 
three  county  area  averaged  13,025 
workers.  Of  this  number  15  percent 
were  employed  in  manufacturing. 

Lumber  and  wood  products  have 
for  many  years  led  in  manufacturing 
employment  but  in  recent  months  the 
principal       manufacturing      industries 


have     been     furniture,     textile,     and 
apparel. 

New  hiring  in  lumber  and  wood  is 
expected  to  continue  its  present  rate 
of  decline  during  1969  but  accessions 
in  the  furniture  industry  will  more 
than  offset  losses  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

In  the  non-manufacturing  category 
agricultural  employment  leads  the 
field  followed  closely  by  government, 
wholesale,  and  retail  trade,  and  con- 
struction. Tourism  is  another  impor- 
tant activity  that  contributes  to  the 
economy  of  this  area. 

Thirteen  staff  members  are  assigned 
to  the  Elizabeth  City  Office  and  even 
though  seven  of  the  members  are 
assigned  to  the  farm  program,  all 
personnel  have  joined  together  as  a 
team  to  provide  an  intensive  employ- 
ability  service  based  on  the  individual 
needs  of  clients  in  the  area. 

The  local  office  is  represented  on 
and  receives  full  cooperation  from  all 
major  community  and  area  com- 
mittees and  groups  that  have  been 
organized  to  implement  the  human 
resources  concept  at  the  local  level. 

For  many  years  the  Elizabeth  City 
Office  has  been  one  of  the  top  offices 
in  the  State  in  placing  handicapped 
applicants  on  a  job. 

During  recent  months  the  same 
methods  used  to  create  a  successful 
year  'round  handicapped  program 
have  been  used  to  enhance  the  em- 
ployment of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Office  is  the 
only  office  in  the  State  and  one  of  the 
few  in  the  nation  that  has  radic 
communications  directly  between  the 
local  office  and  its  personnel  out 
stationed  at  key  points  in  the  rurai 
sections  of  each  county  served  by  the 
local  office. 

This  system  was  originally  plannec 
to  expedite  the  movement  of  farn 
workers  from  one  farm  or  area  tc 
another  but  in  recent  months  it  ha: 
also  been  used  extensively  in  the  Out 
reach  Program. 

Veterans,  Job  Corps  returnees,  an( 
other  persons  living  in  outlying  area: 
can  now  be  contacted  within  minute: 
after  receipt  of  a  job  order. 

Job  orders  received  by  farm  place 
ment  representatives  that  they  cannoj 
fill  quickly  can  be  cleared  immediately! 
through  the  local  office  where  several 
other  staff  members  can  lend  a  helpin 
hand  in  finding  suitable  workers. 


GREENVILLE  AREA 
HAS  GREAT  POTENTIAL 


The  Greenville  local  office  serve 
Pitt  County,  with  an  itinerant  point  a 
Farmville.  Other  principal  towns  1(1 
cated   in   the   area  are  Bethel,  Aydei 
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Winterville,  Grimesland  and  Grifton. 
The  primary  industry  in  our  area  is 
tobacco— from  the  farms  through  the 
processing  factories.  There  are  three 
main  tobacco  factories  in  this  area  and 
during  the  peak  season  they  employ 
approximately  5000  workers.  Other 
industries  include  six  garment  plants,  a 
brush  manufacturing  concern,  a  trailer 
manufacturing  company,  a  fiberglass 
boat  manufacturing  company,  a  small 
hand  and  power  tool  manufacturing 
plant,  a  tricot  manufacturing  plant,  a 
spinning  and  throwing  (yarn  manufac- 
turer) plant,  and  a  flakeboard  manu- 
facturing plant. 

Although  not  considered  an  in- 
dustry, Greenville  is  also  the  home  of 
East  Carolina  University.  The  Uni- 
versity employs  from  1700  during  the 
summer  to  approximately  3000 
workers  during  their  busiest  time, 
rhese  workers  include  all  types  of 
personnel,  from  the  janitors  and  kit- 
chen help  to  the  full  professors  and 
department  heads.  The  University 
enrolls  approximately  9500  students 
projected  enrollment  to  1975  is 
expected  to  exceed  15,000),  many  of 
ivhom  visit  the  local  employment 
office  seeking  our  assistance  in  finding 
jart  time  work.  Also  the  wives  of 
nany  of  these  students  seek  our  help 
n  finding  full  time  work. 

Pitt  Technical  Institute  is  located 
in  the  outskirts  of  Greenville.  They 
lave  students  enrolling  from  all  over 
;he  state  and  some  come  from  out  of 
;he  state.  The  Greenville  local  office 
vorks  with  this  organization  in  giving 
he  GATB  to  prospective  students, 
egistering  the  seniors  in  hopes  of 
)lacing  them  after  graduation,  and  last 
rear  the  entire  typing  and  shorthand 
:lass  was  given  the  merit  examination 
n  hopes  of  finding  some  of  them  state 
;mployment.  As  a  result  of  these  tests 
everal  students  were  placed  with 
rarious  state  agencies  in  Pitt  County. 

The  Greenville  Employment  Se- 
:urity  Commission  has  a  regular  staff 
)f  nine  people  including  the  manager, 
/ER,  interviewer  II,  two  interviewer 
's,  an  interviewer-stenographer,  a  farm 
)lacement  representative  and  a  coun- 
elor.  We  also  house  a  field  represen- 
ative  and  an  auditor.  Length  of 
ervice  ranges  from  13  months  for  the 
lewest  staff  member  to  over  30  years 


for  the  "old-timers."  We  moved  into 
our  present  location  in  July,  1965. 
However,  we  have  already  outgrown 
our  new  location  and  feel,  even  though 
we  are  short  two  staff  members,  that 
we  could  use  larger  quarters. 

The  entire  staff  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  various  organizations  in  the 
community.  We  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  East  Carolina  University 
Regional  Development  Institute,  the 
Pitt  County  Development  Com- 
mission, the  Welfare  Department  and 
other  agencies.  The  manager  has  made 
talks  to  various  groups  and  the  coun- 
selor has  held  discussions  with  various 
school  officials  and  the  local  prison 
departments.  We  also  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Mayor's  Committee  in 
connection  with  NEPH  (National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped) 
Week  and  with  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  making  job 
developments  for  the  handicapped. 
Recently  through  a  mayor's  com- 
mittee, a  program  has  been  submitted 
to  set  up  and  implement  "Head  Start." 
The  local  office  manager  is  one  of  the 
directors. 

Greenville  is  a  fast  growing  area. 
The  University  has  boosted  it  to  the 
educational  and  cultural  center  of  the 
east.  We  have  a  variety  of  growing 
industry  in  the  area.  There  are  also 
nine  other  industries  considering  the 
Greenville  area.  There  is  a  great  poten- 
tial in  the  Greenville  area  and  the  local 
Employment  Security  Commission 
hopes  to  play  a  big  part  in  its  future. 
....  Mercedes  H.  Powell 


JACKSONVILLE 


GREENVILLE 


Camp  Lejeune 
Among  State's 
Largest  Employers 


The  Jacksonville  local  office  is  one 
of  the  newer  offices  in  the  state.  It 
began  operations  in  1951  during  the 
Korean  War  in  an  old  naval  warehouse 
building  at  the  main  gate  of  Camp 
Lejeune.  Some  of  the  first  staff 
members  were  Jane  Gay,  Milton  Bass, 


Dwight  Leonard,  Norman  Pendleton, 
and  Duke  Amerson  who  was  promoted 
to  manager  in  1951.  The  Jacksonville 
office  serves  Onslow  County,  the  10th 
most  populated  county  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Jacksonville,  which  is 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  North 
Carolina. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the  county  is 
taken  up  by  the  Marine  Corps  base, 
Camp  Lejeune,  which  is  the  world's 
largest  amphibious  Marine  Corps  base, 
with  average  strength  of  35,000 
personnel.  The  number  of  civilians 
working  on  the  base  usually  averages 
around  6,500,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  largest  industries  in  North 
Carolina. 

There  is  very  little  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  county.  Our  largest  is 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Plywood  Plant 
which  began  operations  about  two 
years  ago.  This  company  employs 
about  265  people.  The  total  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  in  the  county 
is  830.  Jacksonville  is  made  up  mostly 
of  service  industries  such  as  laundries, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  similar 
industries. 

The  area  has  good  hunting  and 
fishing  and  usually  good  weather.  The 
temperature  is  usually  about  10° 
warmer  here  than  further  inland,  due 
to  the  warm  breezes  from  the  gulf 
stream. 

Activity  is  usually  rather  brisk  in 
this  office  since  there  is  such  a  turn- 
over and  transfer  of  military 
personnel.  Since  the  Vietnam  war  the 
average  length  of  stay  is  approximately 
five  months,  thus  making  the  traffic 
even  heavier.  The  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  are  about 
equally  divided  between  UI  intrastate, 
interstate,  jobless  federal  employees 
and  ex-servicemen. 

At  the  present  time  the  complete 
staff  is  made  up  of  the  manager,  a 
VER,  three  interviewers  and  a  steno- 
grapher. Three  staff  members  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Southeastern 
Community  Action  Program. 

The  personnel  of  the  office  are  very 
active  in  community  organizations, 
civic,  social  and  church  affairs.  The 
manager  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  for  two  years 
and  is  presently  serving  as  treasurer. 
He  has  been  active  in  scouting,  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advancement 
Committee  for  two  years,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Saint  Anne's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  Onslow  County  Human  Relations 
Committee,  the  Mayor's  Handicapped 
Committee,  the  Onslow  County 
Mental  Health,  and  board  member  of 
the  Onslow  County  Fund. 

Joe  Price,  the  VER,  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  served  as  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  for  three  years  at  the 
Northwoods  United  Methodist  Church. 
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KINSTON 


Kinston  Concerned 
With  Disadvantaged 


The  Kinston  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  serves  both 
Greene  and  Lenoir  Counties.  Because 
of  the  distance  from  the  local  office, 
Employment  Service  activities  in 
Greene  County  are  limited  and  the 
service  from  the  local  office  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  claims  activities.  An 
itinerant  point  in  Snow  Hill  is  served 
on  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Greene  County  is  predominantly 
agricultural  and  has  only  some  60 
non-agricultural  employers  working 
540  people  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance.  Local  labor  is  sufficient  to 
supply  most  of  the  demands  for  both 
n  on- agricultural  and  agricultural 
employers  except  for  harvesting  green 
tobacco.  The  Employment  Service  has 
for  the  past  several  years  imported 
some  500  men  annually  from  Missis- 
sippi to  supplement  the  local  labor 
supply  in  the  harvest  of  green  tobacco. 
These  workers  usually  return  to  Missis- 
sippi when  the  green  tobacco  season  is 
completed. 

Lenoir  County,  while  adjacent  to 
Greene  County,  is  a  different  story. 
While  agriculture  still  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  financial  returns  of  the 
county,  industrial  payrolls  in  recent 
years  have  greatly  surpassed  the 
income  derived  from  agriculture. 
DuPont  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
industrial  plant  in  the  area.  The 
apparel  industry  is  the  next  largest  in 
size  with  some  seven  sewing  operations 
in  the  county  employing  approxi- 
mately 2,000  workers.  Lenoir  County 
boasts  that  it  has  one  of  the  largest 
highway  construction  and  paving  firms 
in  North  Carolina.  Employment  in  this 
establishment  reaches  a  peak  of  some 
600  workers.  Two  textile  plants  and 
Frosty  Morn  Meats,  Inc.,  round  out 
the  major  industries  in  the  area.  All  of 
these  are  supported  by  several  hundred 
smaller  units  which  provide  employ- 
ment      for       thousands       of       other 


employees  in  the  county.  Caswell 
Center  ranks  among  the  major  govern- 
mental employing  establishments  in 
the  area  with  some  850  salaried  State 
employees. 

The  local  office  has  a  total  of  ten 
staff  members.  In  addition,  UI  has  a 
field  representative  stationed  in  the 
local  office.  There  is  also  a  counselor 
II  stationed  in  the  office  but  works 
with  counselors  in  two  administrative 
areas.  He  is  assigned  to  the  Elizabeth 
City-New  Bern  area  and  the  Fayette- 
ville-Wilmington  area.  In  addition  to 
the  other  staff  members,  there  is  a 
farm  placement  representative  who 
serves    Greene    and   Lenoir   Counties. 

The  local  staff  is  made  up  of  career 
professional  employees.  The  supervisor 
of  the  Claims  Department  has  30  years 
with  the  Commission.  Three  other 
staff  members  are  members  of  the 
20-Year  Club. 

Two  of  the  ten  regular  staff  mem- 
bers are  assigned  full-time  to  claims- 
taking  activities.  Three  others  are 
shifted  from  ES  to  UI  activities  as  the 
occasion  demands. 

All  Employment  Service  functions 
are  provided  in  the  local  office.  Appli- 
cations for  employment  are  accepted 
from  all  applicants  applying  for  work 
at  the  local  office.  In  addition,  a  target 
area  has  been  established  for  outreach 
purposes  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
bring  in  these  people  not  registered  for 
work  but  who  are  definitely  in  need  of 
employability  services  to  make  them 
more  employable. 

Employment  Service  testing  is 
administered  for  both  counseling  and 
placement  purposes.  Counseling  is 
offered  applicants  with  no  vocational 
choice.  Special  programs  are  observed 
for  the  handicapped  and  elder  worker 
groups  to  promote  the  employment  of 
workers  in  these  categories. 

The  Employment  Service  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  disadvantaged 
people  in  this  area  who  are  in  need  of 
employability  services  to  make  them 
more  employable.  This  agency  is 
assisted  as  needed  by  other  govern- 
mental and  local  community  agencies 
in  outreach  and  by  providing  essential 
supportive  of  services  in  this  com- 
munity-wide program. 

Once  these  individuals  become  job 
ready,  the  employer  relations  staff 
attempts  a  job  development  program 
to  assist  these  people  in  becoming 
productive  workers  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  community. 


Put  your 
money  where 
your  heart  is 
>in  America 


Sign  up  for 

U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS, 
FREEDOM  SHARES 


New  Bern  Proud 
Of  Background 


The  New  Bern  office  of  th( 
Employment  Security  Commission 
located  in  the  second  oldest  town  ir 
North  Carolina  and  the  first  State 
Capitol,  serves  the  counties  of  Craven 
Pamlico  and  Jones.  Part  of  the  Coasta 
Plains  Area,  it  has  long  enjoyed  th< 
advantages  of  mild  climate,  good  crop 
lands,  large  timber  lands  and  abundam 
waters  for  navigation,  food  productior 
and  recreation.  The  City  of  New  Berr 
has  a  population  estimated  at  bette: 
than  20,000,  with  Craven  Countj 
having  a  total  population  of  approxi 
mately  60,000.  Pamlico  County,  witl 
the  county  seat  being  located  at  Bay 
boro,  has  an  estimated  population  o 
slightly  less  than  10,000.  The  tota 
area  has  long  been  known  as  the  lane 
of  "Enchanted  Waters."  The  citizen; 
of  the  area  have  always  been  proud  o 
the  historical  background  but,  at  th< 
same  time,  interested  and  eager  t( 
proceed  with  the  economic  develop 
ment  of  the  area. 

The  total  area  has  always  had  ; 
background  of  agriculture,  logging  an< 
lumbering  and  supportive  industries.  I 
has  now  expanded  into  such  industria 
fields  as  ship  and  boat  building  am 
repair,  manufacturing  of  power  tools 
meat  packing,  seafood  processing,  pre 
cessing  of  dairy  products,  pulp  pape 
manufacturing  and  tourism. 

Four  plants  in  the  area  build  an< 
repair  wood,  steel  or  fiber  glass  boat 
ranging  from  small  pleasure  craft  t( 
large  commercial  water  borne  vessels 
This  industry  has  been  expandini 
steadily  for  a  period  of  several  year 
and  is  expected  to  continue  increasing 
production  as  the  demand  for  sucl 
craft  increases. 

Logging  and  lumbering  operation 
as  well  as  veneer  mills  continue  ti 
operate  in  the  area  with  several  wooi 
treatment  plants  having  been  added.  1 
pulp  plant  is  now  being  constructei 
and  is  expected  to  be  in  operatic- 
within  one  year.  This  plant  will  affor 
an  outlet  for  forest  products  grown  i 
the  area  as  well  as  provide  employ 
ment  for  an  estimated  800  addition* 
workers  both  in  the  plant  and  in  th 
woods  program. 

A  large  dairy  products  plant  in  th 
area  supplies  outlets  over  most  c 
eastern  North  Carolina  and  affords 
market  for  local  dairy  farmers.  Th 
seafood  processing  in  the  area  is  cor 
fined  almost  entirely  to  that  of  era 
meat  and  this  industry  is  located  i 
Pamlico  County. 

Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  A: 
Station  located  in  Craven  County  hi 
brought  many  people  from  outside  th 
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NEW  BERN 
ea  to  be  employed  at  this  military 
stallation.  Approximately  4000  chai- 
ns are  employed  at  this  installation 
id  this  with  the  military  payroll  is 
timated  to  be  approximately  $5  mil- 
>n  per  month.  This,  of  course,  has 
id  a  significant  effect  in  stabilizing 
id  building  the  total  economy  of  the 
3W  Bern  area.  In  addition  to  the 
yilian  employees  (civil  service)  at  this 
ilitary  installation,  an  average  of 
'proximately  $10  million  in  con- 
ruction  work  of  one  type  or  another 
going  on  at  Cherry  Point  most  of  the 
ne  absorbing  an  additional  600  to 
)0  workers  in  the  construction 
dustry. 

The  total  number  of  staff  members 
signed  to  the  New  Bern  State 
nployment  office  is  7  2/5.  This 
eludes  one  farm  placement  represen- 
tive  who  serves  the  counties  in  the 
ea.  This  staff  since  1941  has  done  a 
markable  job  in  recruiting,  screening, 
sting  and  placement  of  workers  in 
e  staffing  of  industries  and  establish- 
ents  coming  into  the  area  and  build- 
g  the  economy  to  what  it  is  today, 
lis  staff  has  also  played  a  significant 
le  in  helping  the  various  economic 
welopment  groups  in  attracting  new 
dustries  to  the  area.  This  is  especially 
ue  in  the  case  of  two  large  garment 
ants,  a  power  tool  manufacturing 
ant  and  a  pulp  plant  which  is  now 
ider  construction.  We  have  also 
sisted  in  the  staffing  of  various  estab- 
hments  which  provide  facilitating 
rvices  to  the  growing  economy  of 
e  area. 

One  or  more  staff  members  are 
embers  of  various  Mayor's  Com- 
ittees.  The  full  staff  has  always  and 
cooperating  with  a  number  of 
:onomic  development  groups  work- 
g  in  the  area.  Four  denominational 
lurches  are  represented  by  the 
irious  members  of  the  staff,  partici- 
iting  in  an  active  way  in  their 
spective  churches.  The  veterans 
nployment  representative  is  Past 
>mmander  of  the  local  American 
|:gion  Post.  He  also  served  for  many 
jars  as  adjutant  for  his  American 
igion  Post  and  is  still  very  active  in 
e  affairs  of  the  Legion.  Three  male 
ambers  of  the  staff  represent  two  of 
|e    largest    fraternal     orders    in    the 

ate.   One   of  these  male  staff  mem- 

(See  BERN,  Page  53) 


ORIGINAL  WASHINGTON 
FAST  GROWING  AREA 


Beaufort  County  is  the  primary 
area  served  by  the  Washington  State 
Employment  Office.  Hyde  County 
usually  receives  unemployment  insur- 
ance service  only  from  staff  members 
directly  under  the  manager's  super- 
vision. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  the 
population  of  Beaufort  County  was 
36,014  persons,  and  the  population  of 
the  county  seat,  the  original  Washing- 
ton, was  9,939.  This  Washington  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Pamlico  River 
which  splits  the  county. 

This  area  is  one  of  the  fastest 
commercially  growing  areas  in  North 
Carolina.  Primary  industries  here 
include  textiles,  apparel,  furniture, 
metals  and  machinery,  services  and 
mining.  Agriculture  and  commercial 
forestry  are  very  important,  also,  and 
tobacco  is  the  most  important  cash 
crop  in  local  agriculture. 

There  are  11  staff  members  as- 
signed to  this  office,  including  farm 
placement  representatives  Joe  Cahoon, 
Leonard  Holliday  and  Dennis  Smith- 
wick.  Steno  Evelyn  Winstead  works 
under  the  supervision  of  farm  place- 
ment man  Paul  Nance.  Garland  Ed- 
wards is  our  veterans  employment 
representative.  Barbara  Ferguson  and 
Ralph  Hawkins  are  employment  inter- 
viewers. Norma  Bowen  is  our  coun- 
selor trainee,  Dorothy  Hudson,  our 
stenographer  and  John  Shelton  is  the 
manager  of  the  Washington  office. 
Field  representative  John  Linton  has 
an  office  here. 

Leonard  Holliday  is  a  Christian 
Church  preacher.  John  Linton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Lions  Club.  Garland 
Edwards  is  president  of  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation and  vice  chairman  of  the  area 
International  Association  of  Personnel 
in  Employment  Security.  The  manager 
attends  agency  executive  committee, 
Industrial  Management  Council,  and 
Technical  Action  Panel  meetings  regu- 
larly. 

Unemployment  Has 
Ups  And  Downs 
In  Carteret 

The  Morehead  City  office  serves 
Carteret  County.  Included  in  this  area 
is  the  sun  and  fun  resort  center, 
Atlantic  Beach.  Seasonal  fluctuations 
due  to  the  trade  industries  primarily 
geared  to  summer  vacationers  cause  a 
large  increase  in  the  labor  force  each 


summer.  The  majority  of  the  restau- 
rants, souvenir  shops  and  concessions 
on  the  beach  front  are  closed  during 
the  winter  months.  Each  summer  an 
influx  of  college  students  compete  for 
jobs  with  these  firms.  The  Outer  Banks 
along  Carteret  County  is  a  fisherman's 
paradise  and  many  charter  boats  are 
available  for  deep  sea  fishing. 

The  total  civilian  labor  force  in 
1967  was  9,210  with  an  average  un- 
employment of  540. 

Manufacturing  industries  include 
the  manufacturing  of  mens'  and  boys' 
sport  shirts;  lumber  and  wood  pro- 
ducts; boat  building  and  repair;  food 
and  related  products;  mobile  homes 
and  steel  tanks.  Major  non- 
manufacturing  industries  include 
public  utilities  including  port  terminal 
shipping  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
industry. 

Seasonal  layoff  in  the  seafood 
processing  industries  causes  unemploy- 
ment to  fluctuate  depending  on 
availability  and  season.  Other  factors 
affecting  unemployment  are  commer- 
cial fishermen  claims  and  longshore- 
men claims. 

The  office  is  staffed  by  five  people: 
a  manager,  veterans  employment  re- 
presentative, employment  interviewer 
II,  interviewer-stenographer,  and  an 
interviewer  I  (farm  placement).  The 
farm  placement  representative  pri- 
marily works  out  of  a  farm  trailer 
located  at  Beaufort.  He  also  services 
agricultural  activities  in  adjacent  coun- 
ties. 

The  local  VER  is  active  in  the 
American  Legion  and  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  commander. 
The  office  actively  participates  in  the 
Mayor's  Handicapped  Committee  and 
meets  with  the  Technical  Action 
Panel. 

Manager  John  Shelton  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  Smaller  Com- 
munity Program  before  coming  to 
Washington  in  mid  year. 


Roanoke  Rapids 
Area  Well  Served 


The  Roanoke  Rapids  local  office 
area,  which  includes  Northampton 
County,  is  located  in  the  northeastern 
coastal  plain.  The  Virginia-North  Caro- 
lina state  line  furnishes  the  northern 
border  for  both  counties.  The  land 
area  for  these  two  counties  encom- 
passes a  total  of  1,261  square  miles. 
According  to  the  1960  census,  there 
were  85,767  people  living  in  the  two 
counties,  and  80  percent  of  these  were 
rural  dwellers.  The  textile  industry  is 
the  biggest  industry,  and  chief  farm 
products  are  peanuts,  cotton,  soy- 
beans, and  hogs.  Roanoke  Rapids  is 
the  area's  largest  city,  and  its  popula- 
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tion  is  estimated  to  be  approaching  the 
20,000  mark.  The  Roanoke  Rapids 
office  provides  services  to  two  itiner- 
ant points  including  unemployment 
insurance  service  to  two  joints  in 
Hertford  County.  (In  Hertford,  Em- 
ployment Services  are  provided  by  the 
Ahoskie  Office.) 

The  primary  industries  in  this  area 
are  textile,  paper  and  allied  products, 
apparel  manufacturing,  construction, 
and  lumber  and  wood  products.  There 
is  one  large  textile  company  and  one 
large  paper  mill.  There  are  six  apparel 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, and  a  seventh  is  scheduled  to 
begin  operations  in  the  near  future. 
The  construction  industry  continues 
to  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  the  building  of  highways, 
homes,  and  commercial  buildings. 
Finally,  many  workers  are  employed 
in  season  in  the  harvest  of  trees  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  veneers, 
paper,  and  other  wood  products. 

Our  staff  is  composed  of  Rupert  E. 
Cheek,  manager;  James  G.  Baugham, 
veterans  employment  representative; 
Douglass  C.  Dailey  and  Ruth  H. 
Joyner,  employment  counselors;  Paula 
Hamrick,  stenographer;  and  inter- 
viewers Earl  G.  Frost,  Lillian  P. 
Grimes,  Judith  Hutchinson,  James  T. 
Starling,  and  Cynthia  Bryant.  Also 
stationed  in  this  office  are  James  R. 
Tew,  claims  deputy;  Vann  R.  Taylor, 
field  representative;  and  Albert  E.  Pitt- 
man,    farm   placement   representative. 

In  regard  to  other  public  service 
agencies,  organizations,  clubs,  and  pro- 
grams, the  Roanoke  Rapids  area  is  well 
served.  Some  of  the  newer  examples 
would  be  the  ESEA  offices,  the  new 
mental  health  clinic,  and  the  new 
Halifax  Technical  Institute.  Staff 
members  are  members  of,  and  support 
such  groups  as  Mayor's  Committees, 
the  Technical  Action  Panel,  Com- 
munity Action  Committees,  civic 
clubs,  church  groups,  and  veteran's 
organizations. 


WILLIAMSTON 
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Three  County 
Area  Makes 
Industrial  Gains 


The  people  that  live  in  the  land  of 
the  peanut  and  the  golden  leaf  are 
experiencing  a  major  change  in  their 
way  of  life.  Industry  is  moving  into 
the  void  left  by  the  mechanization  and 
reduced  manpower  needs  of  agricul- 
ture. Multi-state  industrial  firms  have 
seen  the  many  advantages  of  building  a 
plant  where  mild  climate,  adequate 
water  supplies,  reasonable  real  estate, 
transportation,  improved  educational 
facilities,  and  adequate  labor  are  avail- 
able in  the  area. 

Northeastern  North  Carolina  is 
beginning  to  move  in  a  progressive 
manner  that  should  reduce  the  out- 
migration  of  its  young  people,  the  high 
number  of  school  drop-outs,  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people.  With  a  higher  standard  of 
living  will  come  better  medical  facili- 
ties, better  schools,  better  homes  and 
general  living  conditions. 

Leading  the  way  in  Northeastern 
North  Carolina  is  Martin  County  that 
experienced  a  loss  in  population 
during  the  period  1950  to  1960,  but 
has  reversed  this  trend  between  1960 
and  the  present  date  by  an  aggressive 
program  of  economic  diversification 
and  industrial  growth.  Firms  such  as 
Weyerhaeuser,  Beaunit  Corporation, 
Southern  Apparel,  June  Day  Manufac- 
turing and  Central  Soya  (food  process- 
ing—chickens) have  a  combined  pay- 
roll over  3500  workers.  Jefferson  Mills 
is  currently  staffing  a  plant  that  will 
eventually  hire  between  four  and  five 
hundred  people. 

This  industrial  growth  has  moti- 
vated some  of  the  "old  conservatives." 
A  new  hospital  and  a  new  building  for 
a  greatly  expanded  Martin  Technical 
Institute  have  already  been  approved 
and  funded.  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  Williamston  has  outgrown 


its  old  facility  and  is  building  a  new, 
beautiful  structure  right  on  main  street 
to  serve  an  ever  increasing  demand  for 
financial  services.  Holiday  Inn  has 
built  a  new  half  million  dollar  motel 
on  US  13-17-64  bypass  at  Williamston. 
These  are  all  signs  of  the  times  and  it 
means  progress  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Other  advancements  have  been 
made  in  Bertie  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties. Bertie  County  is  primarily  agricul- 
ture and  the  changeover  from  farming 
to  a  diversified  economy  has  been  slow 
because  of  a  lack  of  new  industry  in 
that  area.  Wood  oriented  industries, 
agriculture,  and  food  processing  have 
helped  maintain  the  economy,  but  a 
lack  of  new  job  opportunities  has 
caused  most  of  their  young  people  to 
look  elsewhere  for  employment. 

Washington  County  has  at  least 
1,000  people  working  outside  the 
county,  but  most  of  these  are  at 
Weyerhaeuser,  which  is  just  across  the 
Martin  County  line.  Wood  pulp,  paper, 
plywood,  lumber  and  agriculture  have 
kept  the  economy  and  the  population 
moving  ahead  in  Washington  County. 

A  major  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  economic  development  of  any  area 
is  the  adequacy  of  the  educational 
facilities.  High  school  programs  must 
be  closely  evaluated  to  insure  that 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
local  economy  and  possible  industrial 
expansion.  Vocational  training  must 
be  made  available  to  young  men  and 
women  that  are  not  going  on  to 
college.  If  such  training  is  not  avail- 
able, they  will  merely  drop  out  of 
school  and  add  to  the  ranks  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  the  unemployed. 

The  North  Carolina  Employment 
Security  Commission  has  an  excellent 
modern  facility  in  Williamston  which 
serves  Martin,  Bertie,  and  Washington 
Counties.  It  has  a  small  staff  of  three 
employment  interviewers,  a  veterans 
employment  representative,  a  voca- 
tional counselor,  and  a  farm  placement 
representative.  Ben  Wilson,  the  VER, 
is  a  member  of  the  local  Housing 
Development  Commission,  the  Ro- 
tarians,    and    the    Robersonville    First 

Christian  Church.  The  local  office  is 
managed  by  Tom  Zinavage  who  began 
his  career  with  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  in  February, 
1959  as  an  interviewer  in  Rutherdton. 

Later  he  was  transferred  to  Shelby j 
as  an  interviewer,  then  to  the  Greens- 1 
boro  local  office,  and  in  1962  returned! 
to  Shelby. 

In  April,  1967,  Zinavage  became: 
manager  of  the  Smaller  Community' 
Project  office  located  in  Sylva. 

His  promotion  to  local  office  mana- 
ger I  was  effective  in  July,  1969,  when; 
he  moved  to  Williamston  to  take  over| 
managership  of  the  Martin  County 
State  Employment  office. 
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Cumberland  Has  Most  Rapid  Growth 


The  primary  area  served  by  the 
Fayetteville  State  Employment  office 
embraces  Cumberland  (population 
218,248),  Harnett  (49,396)  and  Hoke 
(17,493)  Counties  in  which  all  services 
are  rendered.  Sampson  (49,364)  Coun- 
ty is  now  served  by  the  Kenansville 
local  office. 

The  office  has  two  itinerant  points. 
One  is  in  Lillington,  31  miles  north; 
and  another  is  in  Raeford,  26  miles 
from  Fayetteville.  There  are  a  number 
of  unemployment  insurance  spot 
points  within  each  of  the  four  coun- 
ties. 

The  population  of  this  area 
numbers  334,501  persons  which 
would  rank  very  near  the  pinnacle  in 
North  Carolina. 

Of  all  the  100  counties  in  the  State, 
Cumberland  is  growing  the  most 
rapidly.  From  1960  to  1967  its  popu- 
lation increased  almost  37  percent, 
and  the  projected  population  figure 
for  Fayetteville  in  1979  is  said  to  be 
280,000  people,  which  is  expected  to 
make  Fayetteville  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  State. 

Primary  manufacturing  industries 
here  are  apparel,  lumber  and  wood, 
food  and  electric  and  non-electric 
machinery.  They  furnish  employment 
for  more  than  7,000  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  non-manufacturing 
employment  includes  about  35,000 
workers,  mostly  in  construction,  trade, 
government,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, utilities,  and  service. 

During  1967  average  unemploy- 
ment in  Cumberland  County  was  3.7 
percent  of  its  work  force,  lowest  job- 
less rate  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Harnett  County  had  4.3  percent  un- 
employment; Hoke,  5.1  percent;  and 
Sampson,  6.3  percent.  Cumberland 
County's  low  unemployment  reflects 
an  improved  economy  stimulated  by 
several  industries  of  considerable  size 
building  toward  peak  employment. 
The  major  reasons  for  the  staggering 
growth  of  Cumberland  County  can  be 
attributed  to  an  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  local  industry  seekers,  plus 
a  recruitable  labor  supply  of  almost 
9,000  people  within  a  25  mile  radius 
of  Fayetteville.  A  city  of  70,000  per- 
sons,  Fayetteville  is  considered  to  be 


the  hub  of  southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  there  is  a  continuous  in- 
migration  of  jobseekers  from  the 
outlying  areas. 

Fort  Bragg,  largest  military  instal- 
lation in  the  world,  is  located  at 
Fayetteville  and  includes  a  great  por- 
tion of  Cumberland  County.  The 
presence  of  the  military  imparts  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  local 
economy,  and  the  Fayetteville  State 
Employment  Office  staffs  a  branch 
office  located  on  the  Army  base. 

Job  placement  is  "the  name  of  the 
game"  at  the  Fayetteville  office,  a 
philosophy  nurtured  from  1945-1968 
by  retired  office  manager  S.  T.  Cherry 
and  one  to  be  continued  by  new 
manager  Charles  Burgess. 

During  recent  years  and  through 
October  of  1969,  the  local  office  staff 
had  increased  to  27  employees  and  the 
office's  reportable  accomplishments 
were  at  or  near  the  top  in  the  State. 
For  example,  during  the  past  10  years, 
131,560  new  applications  for  work 
were  taken;  26,021  individuals  were 
counseled;  and  35,070  applicants  were 
given  tests.  During  this  period, 
168,771  applicants  were  referred  to 
jobs  and  95,573  were  placed  in  em- 
ployment. Average  job  placement 
during  1960-1967  numbered  9,557 
applicants.  The  highest  placement 
total  was  in  1966  when  10,829  appli- 
cants successfully  found  jobs  through 
the  Fayetteville  ESC  office. 

Close  community  cooperation  has 
enabled  the  office,  during  the  last  ten 
years  preceding  1968,  to  place  13,161 
veterans  and  5,430  handicapped 
workers  in  jobs.  During  eight  of  these 
ten  years,  the  Fayetteville  employ- 
ment office  has  led  all  other  in  total 
handicapped  placements  as  a  result  of 
the  support  extended  by  industry  and 
area  officials. 

The  theme  of  total  service  has  been 
extended  to  community  groups  within 
the  Cumberland  area.  Staff  members 
have  actively  served  with  civic  clubs 
and  special  committees  and  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Mayor's  and 
Governor's  Committees  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Human 
Relations  Committee,  Older  Worker 
Committee,   United  Fund  and  others. 


Vast  Labor 
Potential  In 
Goldsboro 


The  Goldsboro  local  office  serv 
Goldsboro  and  Wayne  County  app! 
cants  with  all  employment  services  ar 
used  to  serve  Duplin  County  for  uner 
ployment  insurance  claims  and  MDT 
training. 

Wayne  County  is  primarily  an  agi 
cultural  area,  producing  tobacco  ar 
farm  produce.  Cucumbers,  bean 
green  pepper  and  sweet  potatoes  a 
grown  under  contract  for  canneri 
and  the  fresh  market.  These  are  ha 
vested  by  crews,  approximately  12( 
workers,  whose  leaders  are  train( 
under  the  MDTA  program.  Loc 
labor,  consisting  of  housewives  ar 
students,  harvest  the  produce;  but  it 
necessary  to  import  migrant  crews 
harvest  the  tobacco.  J.  P.  Taylor  Cor 
pany  in  Goldsboro  redries  much  of  tl 
tobacco  sold  on  local  markets.  Er 
ployment  during  the  peak  gets  up 
750  workers. 

Mount  Olive  Pickle  Company,  oi 
of  the  largest  pickle  processors  in  tl 
south,  is  located  in  Mount  Olive  ai 
uses  much  of  the  local  cucumber  cro 
The  local  employment  office  plac 
approximately  250  temporary  worke 
with  this  company  each  summer. 

Construction  is  the  largest  indust 
in  the  county.  Fifty-four  constructs 
firms  and  subcontractors  employ  mo 
than  2,000  people.  T.  A.  Loving  Coi 
pany,  R.  N.  Rouse  and  Company  a: 
Stackhouse,  Inc.,  are  the  largest. 

The  needle  trades  are  next  wi 
nine  plants  employing  approximate 
1500  workers.  Three  of  these  beg 
operations  in  1968— Burlington  Hoi 
Drapery  Plant  in  Mount  Oli 
Stevens-Bolton,  paper  panties  mar 
facturer  in  Goldsboro;  and  Sev 
Springs  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Sev 
Springs,  sewing  ready-cut  garments  J 
an  out-of-state  firm.  The  Seven  Sprir 
plant  plans  to  eventually  employ  s 
eral    times    the    entire    population 
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»ven  Springs.  Barry  of  Goldsboro, 
c,  manufacturer  of  house  slippers, 
is  recently  added  a  large  distribution 
inter. 

Linde  Products  Manufacturing 
Dmpany  makes  pillows  and  cushions 

Goldsboro.  Lori  Manufacturing  Co. 

Goldsboro,  Fremont  Manufacturing 
a.  in  Fremont,  and  Murray  Corpora- 
an  in  Mount  Olive  all  manufacture 
irments. 

Borden  Manufacturing  Company 
id  Fedelon  Throwing  Corporation 
ake  up  the  textile  industry,  with  J. 

Stevens  newly  come  to  Goldsboro 

the  only  hosiery  mill. 

Kemp  Furniture  Company  had  a 
onopoly  on  furniture  manufacture 
itil  1968  when  Boling  Chair  Com- 
iny  began  operation  in  a  large, 
odern  plant  in  Mount  Olive.  They 
ive  recently  been  joined  by  Timber 
ays,  which  in  addition  to  manufac- 
ring  wooden  toys,  will  make  chil- 
en's  furniture. 

Hevi-Duty  Electric  of  Sola  Basic, 
50  a  newcomer  to  Goldsboro,  moved 
to  their  spacious  new  building  early 
1968,  where  they  manufacture 
ansformers.  General  Electric 's  Welds 
ant  in  Goldsboro  makes  filaments 
r  incandescent  lamps. 

Public  utilities  consisting  of  Caro- 
la  Power  and  Light,  Tri-County 
ectric,  North  Carolina  Natural  Gas, 
>uthern  Bell  and  Carolina  Telephone 
Dmpanies  employ  more  than  400 
srsons. 

Government  is  by  far  the  largest 
nployer  in  Wayne  County.  Seymour 
>hnson  Air  Force  Base,  just  outside 
oldsboro,  now  has  a  military  comple- 
ent  of  6,000  men  and  approximately 
200  civilian  employees,  half  of 
hich  are  Civil  Service  employees.  The 
mnty  has  six  incorporated  towns 
hose  employees,  along  with  county 
nployees,  run  well  over  500.  North 
arolina  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
ibilitation  employs  88,  the  Employ- 
ent  Security  Commission  16,  Cherry 
ospital— O'Berry  Training  Facility 
nploys  1,730,  which  along  with  a 
w  small  state  and  federal  agencies, 
ins  the  total  well  over  10,000  on 
)vernment  payrolls. 

The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
on  has  ten  employees  in  the  local 
ffice  and  five  in  the  Farm  Placement 
'ffice  in  Mount  Olive  to  serve  the 
aunty.  These  consist  of  the  manager, 
Irs.  Viola  G.  Billings;  veterans  em- 
loyment  representative,  Wyche  H. 
ay;  employment  interviewer  II,  Billy 
lerchant;  counselor,  Claude  H.  Irby; 
laims  interviewers,  Lillian  Edwards 
id  Ralph  D.  Stroud;  employment 
iterviewers,  Mozelle  G.  Byers,  and 
irm  placement  representative,  Her- 
ert  Thigpen;  and  stenographer, 
[[arietta  F.  Massey,  in  the  local  office. 
i  the  Farm  Placement  office  are  farm 
lacement  representatives  James  Wells 


and  Frank  Kilpatrick;  employment  in- 
terviewer, O.  O.  Conrad;  and  inter- 
viewer-stenographer, Nora  Kearney. 
Henry  Forsyth  and  Thurman  Pike  are 
also  stationed  at  the  Mt.  Olive  farm 
labor  office. 

The  manager  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Wayne  Action  Group  for 
Economic  Solvency  and  a  member  of 
the  employment  committee  for  this 
agency;  also  belongs  to  Technical 
Action  Panel  and  C.A.M.P.S.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Christian 
Social  Concern  at  St.  Paul  Methodist 
Church,  and  co-chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  set  up  a  job  contact  com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  placement 
of  handicapped  applicants.  This 
committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
for  NEPH. 

The  VER  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  and  was  very 
active  in  handling  publicity,  making 
various  arrangements  and  contacts  to 
help  make  NEPH  Week  a  success  and  a 
continuing  program  throughout  the 
year.  He  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sheltered  Workshop,  which  he 
helped  get  started.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  Wayne  County  Industrial 
Development  Committee,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  meet  new  employers.  He  is 
a  past  Service  Officer  and  commander 
of  Wayne  Post  No.  II  American  Legion 
in  Goldsboro. 

The  counselor  is  a  retired  Lt.  Colo- 
nel of  the  Air  Force,  former  Director 
of  Wayne  County  Civil  Defense.  Other 
staff  members  are  prominent  in  church 
and  community  activities. 

During  1968,  the  Goldsboro  em- 
ployment office,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Human 
Relations  Commission,  and  Wayne 
Action  Group  for  Economic  Solvency, 
held  a  very  successful  Job  Fair  at 
Wayne  Agricultural  Center.  Appli- 
cants, employers  and  supportive 
agencies  were  brought  together  in  an 
effort  to  place  hard  core  unemployed 
on  jobs,  or  to  direct  them  to  services 
to  improve  their  employability.  Re- 
sults were  beyond  expectations  in 
many  ways.  There  were  27  persons 
hired  on  the  spot,  with  applications  of 
others  given  priority  for  future  open- 
ings with  participating  employers. 
Many  of  these  applicants  were  later 
called  in  by  these  employers  and  given 
jobs.  Forty  were  enrolled  in  adult 
basic  education,  several  handicapped 
people  were  referred  to  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  for  services  to  enable 
them  to  become  more  employable. 
Eighteen  were  referred  to  Manpower 
Development  Corporation  Mobility 
program.  In  addition,  employers  were 
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LUMBERTON 

LUMBERTON  OFFICE 
SERVES  THREE  AG- 
RICULTURAL COUNTIES 

The  Lumberton  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
serves  Robeson  and  Columbus  Coun- 
ties with  employment  security  and 
unemployment  insurance  services,  and 
serves  Bladen  County  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance  services. 

The  area  served  has  been  classed  as 
one  of  the  economically  depressed 
areas  of  the  State  and  consequently  a 
Concentrated  Employment  Program 
headquarters  has  been  established  in 
Lumberton  and  has  drawn  heavily 
from  the  local  office  for  staffing 
purposes. 

The  mission  of  the  local  office  is  to 
serve  the  people  with  the  best  possible 
efficiency,  whether  that  be  in  the 
realm  of  employment  or  unemploy- 
ment insurance  services.  Even  though 
employment  within  this  area  (which  is 
still  predominantly  agricultural)  is  not 
as  high  as  other  industrialized  areas  of 
the  State,  every  possible  effort  is  made 
to  satisfy  and  serve  the  people. 

The  primary  industries  within  the 
area  consists  mainly  of  textile  pro- 
ducts with  a  few  other  industries 
producing  rubber  footwear,  electrical 
products,  apparel  and  food  processing. 
Future  industries  will  be  Temptation 
Hosiery,  Textured  Fibers,  Inc. 
(textile),  The  Kendall  Company 
(apparel),  the  extension  of  Stedman 
Manufacturing  Company  (apparel), 
and  Alpha  Cellulose  (paper  products). 

The  personnel  managers  of  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  plants  have 
visited  the  local  office,  accompanied 
by  representatives  of  the  Lumberton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Indus- 
trial Development  and  Agricultural 
Commission.  Excellent  planning  has 
been  conducted  between  the  industries 
concerned  and  the  employment  se- 
curity staff  on  educational  require- 
ments, testing  and  processing  of 
applications. 

Good      teamwork      and      excellent 
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morale   is   the  best  description  of  the 
local  office  personnel. 

Under  the  management  of  Jesse  F. 
Beatty  and  through  his  leadership,  the 
affiliation  of  office  staff  members  with 
the  community  groups  has  been  out- 
standing. An  example  of  good  relation- 
ship is  exemplified  by  the  office  farm 
placement  personnel.  As  a  gesture  of 
community  good  will,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion purchase  a  bus  for  transportation 
of  farm  workers  to  the  strawberry  and 
blueberry  fields  at  harvest  time  to 
facilitate  the  picking  of  the  berries  for 
shipment.  The  expense  of  purchasing 
this  bus  by  the  Merchants  Association 
subsequently  more  than  paid  for  itself 
and  thus  represents  one  example  of 
excellent  cooperation  between  civic 
groups  and  local  employment  security 
personnel. 


ROCKINGHAM  AREA 
BLESSED  WITH 
ECONOMIC  DIVERSITY 


The  Rockingham  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
serves  Anson,  Richmond  and  Scotland 
Counties  area  on  a  non-agricultural 
basis  and  a  five  county  area  on  an 
agricultural  basis.  In  addition,  Moore 
and  Montgomery  are  served  on  an 
agricultural  basis. 

The  local  office  in  Rockingham  is 
located  at  106  South  Randolph  Street. 
In  addition  to  the  full-time  local  office 
in  Rockingham  there  are  two  outpost 
offices  manned  five  days  each  week  in 
Wadesboro  and  Laurinburg.  Four  days 
of  each  week  these  outpost  offices  are 
for  Employment  Services  functions 
only  and  one  day  each  week  is  used  to 
take  unemployment  insurance  claims. 

This  area  is  blessed  with  diversified 
industry.  Textile  manufacturing,  how- 
ever, is  the  primary  industry  in  the 
area.  In  addition  to  textiles  there  are 
apparel  firms,  food  processing  plants, 
hosiery  plants,  filament  wire  plant, 
clock  and  watch  plant,  furniture 
plants,  and  an  asbestos  plant.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  public  utilities, 
railroad,  service  establishments,  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  increase 
overall  employment  opportunities.  In 
addition  several  new  firms  have 
announced  intentions  to  locate  in  the 
area  after  the  first  of  1969.  These 
plants  are  expected  to  furnish  an 
additional  400  to  500  job  oppor- 
tunities. These  new  plants  will  include 
one  which  will  manufacture  golf  club 
grips,  one  which  will  fabricate  various 
types  of  metal  products  and  another 
plant  in  the  textile  group. 


Major  crops  include  tobacco 
(approximately  8,000  acres),  cotton 
(approximately  35,000  acres),  peaches 
(approximately  6,000  acres),  truck 
crops,  mixed  vegetables  and  melons 
(approximately  1,500  acres)  and  seed 
corn  (approximately  5,000  acres). 

The  Rockingham  office  in  January 
had  12  non-agricultural  staff  members 
and  two  full-time  farm  placement 
interviewers.  The  Rockingham  office 
has  the  full  cooperation  and  works 
closely  with  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce   in    each    of    the    four    major 


communities,  the  sheltered  workshops 
and  various  committee  groups  such  a 
MDTA  Coordinating  Committee 
Mayor's  Employment  of  the  Hand: 
capped  Committees  and  others.  Ou 
activities  with  the  Chambers  of  Cora 
merce  have  aided  greatly  in  helping  t< 
bring  new  industry  into  the  area.  It  i 
the  aim  and  goal  of  the  Rockinghar 
Employment  Security  office  to  rende 
all  of  its  services  to  employers  an 
applicants  in  helping  to  make  this  are 
a  better  place  in  which  to  work,  liv 
and  play. 


Sanford  Serves  Big  Recreation  Area 


The  Sanlord  Office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  serves  two 
counties,  Lee  and  Moore.  Lee  County 
has  developed  rapidly  from  primarily 
agricultural  to  a  highly  industrialized 
economy.  In  1940  there  were  only 
1,625  persons  working  in  industry 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
These  1,625  workers  were  paid  annual 
wages  of  $1,192,489  at  a  weekly  rate 
of  $14.11.  In  1950  covered  employ- 
ment had  expanded  to  4,471,  and 
received  annual  wages  of  $9,731,916 
at  a  weekly  rate  of  $41.86.  Ten  years 
later  in  1960  covered  employment  had 
grown  to  7,619,  with  wages  of 
$23,795,000  and  weekly  earnings  of 
$60.06.  In  1967  covered  employment 
reached  10,144,  paying  $41,879,000 
in  wages  with  weekly  earnings  of 
$79.38. 

Industry  in  Lee  County  is  well 
diversified  offering  a  wide  variety  of 
employment  opportunities.  Major 
fields  of  industry  and  employment 
are:  construction,  815;  textile  mill 
products,  647;  apparel,  908;  furniture, 
400;  structural  clay  products,  333; 
machinery,  except  electrical,  2,069; 
electronics,  1,000;  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  1,784;  and  service  industries, 
858. 

The  economy  of  Moore  County  is 
divided    into    three  segments;  agricul- 


ture; industrial;  and  resort.  Expansioi 
of  local  industries  and  establishmen 
of  new  industries  resulted  in  the  fol 
lowing  growth.  Workers  in  covere( 
employment  grew  from  5,104  in  1951 
to  7,513  in  1967,  an  increase  of  4' 
percent.  Wages  paid  in  covered  em 
ployment  grew  from  $12,647,775  h 
1952  to  $29,695,594  in  1967,  i 
growth  of  135  percent. 

Agriculture,  while  still  a  very  im 
portant  part  of  Moore  County,  has 
declined  during  recent  years  following 
a  trend  throughout  this  section.  This 
decline  has  released  farm  workers  tc 
take  jobs  in  industry.  The  county  i: 
seeking  new  industry  but  is  very  selec 
tive  as  to  type  and  location.  Nc 
industry  will  be  accepted  that  wil 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  reson 
area  in  and  around  Southern  Pines  anc 
Pinehurst.  Some  of  the  best  gol 
courses  in  the  world  are  located  in  thii 
area,  and  more  are  being  built.  Thou 
sands  of  dollars  are  spent  by  tourists  ii 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  on  golf  course 
each  year. 

Major  fields  of  employment  ii 
Moore  County  are:  construction,  295 
food  products,  400;  textile  mill  pro 
ducts,  1,288;  apparel,  680;  furniture 
680;  electrical  applicances,  721 
wholesale     and     retail     trade,    1,025 
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otels,  motels  and  tourist  courts,  729; 
lundries,  102;  and  amusement  and 
^creation  services,  223. 

The  Sanford  office  staff  has  ten 
lembers  with  one  position  unfilled, 
hey  are:  L.  Garland  Scott,  manager; 
ynn  R.  Hunt,  veterans  employment 
;presentative;  Alton  W.  Cockrell  and 
Dseph  W.  Lemieux,  employment 
terviewers;  Ruth  L.  Brooks,  coun- 
:lor;  Lespie  S.  Smith,  Anne  C. 
roctor,  Oscar  T.  Cox,  Richard  W. 
jarse,  employment  interviewers  I  and 
arah  M.  Garrison,  employment  inter- 
ewer-stenographer. 

A  field  representative,  Leonard  T. 
ook,  maintains  office  space  in  the 
mford  office  and  serves  three  coun- 
es,  Lee,  Harnett  and  Chatham.  Under 
ipervision  of  the  central  office  in 
aleigh,  he  travels  extensively 
iroughout  the  three  county  area, 
[plaining  the  unemployment  insur- 
lce  law  to  employers,  determining 
ability,  and  collecting  delinquent 
xes. 

The  Sanford  office  has  developed 
orking  relationships  with  most  of  the 
rger  employers  along  with  numerous 
nailer  employing  units.  Varied  types 
?  services  to  employers  include  order 
king,  selection  and  referral,  follow 
)  on  applicants  referred,  job  analysis, 
jcupational  testing,  studies  on  turn- 
/er  and  absenteeism,  employer  rating 
stems,  and  labor  market  informa- 
Dn.  Industry  seeking  groups  and 
lambers  of  Commerce  also  direct 
dustrial  prospects  to  the  Sanford 
!fice  for  labor  market  information, 
his  information  is  one  of  the  prime 
ctors  used  by  industry  on  deter- 
ining  location  of  plant  sites. 

Hundreds  of  applicants  are  pro- 
sssed  each  year,  receiving  such 
rvices  as  application  taking,  aptitude 
sting,  counseling,  referral  and  place- 
ent  on  jobs,  and  filing  of  unemploy- 
ed insurance  claims. 

One  unique  service  rendered  by  the 
mford  Office  is  the  operation  of  a 
Jobmobile"  to  serve  employers  in 
oore  County.  This  is  a  mobile  van, 
luipped  with  desk,  chairs,  supplies, 
id  a  mobile  phone,  which  visits  ten 
fferent  points  each  week,  rendering 
1  services  available  at  a  regular 
nployment  office  except  taking 
aims  for  unemployment  insurance, 
wo  interviewers  from  the  Sanford 
'fice  serve  four  itinerant  points  in 
oore  County  on  a  regular  weekly 
isis,  and  to  spot  points  as  needed  to 
ke  claims  for  unemployment  insur- 
lce.  The  "Jobmobile"  is  operated  by 
)seph  W.  Lemieux,  interviewer  in 
ie  Sanford  office,  and  has  proven  to 
i  very  successful.  It  was  the  first 
obile  unit  of  its  kind  in  North 
arolina,  and  its  success  resulted  in  the 
;tablishment  of  other  units. 

Five  members  of  the  staff  are 
med  forces  veterans. 

Memberships  in  various  civic  groups 
elude    Veterans    of    Foreign     Wars, 


American  Legion,  Exchange  Club, 
Lions  Club,  Red  Cross,  and  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employing  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped.  Lynn  R.  Hunt, 
veterans  employment  representative  is 
service  officer  in  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  director  for  Lee  County  Shel- 
tered Workshop,  and  secretary  for 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Employing  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Alton  W. 
Cockrell,  interviewer  II,  is  an  executive 
director  for  Lee  County  Sheltered 
Workshop.  L.  Garland  Scott,  Manager, 
is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter. 


Wilmington 
Attracts 
New  Business 


The  Wilmington  office,  located  in 
the  heart  of  southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina, primarily  serves  New  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  Counties.  Pender  County 
was  formerly  served  by  this  office; 
however,  the  Mobile  Unit  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  took 
over  ES  responsibility  in  July,  1968. 
The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  two-county  area  was 
99,761  persons. 

Until  recently,  the  primary  industry 
in  this  area  was  the  ACL  Railroad 
Company.  When  it  moved  to  Florida 
in  1960,  other  industries  began  moving 
in  and  today  Wilmington  has  a  diver- 
sified economy  consisting  of  a  broad 
range  of  firms.  During  the  past  12 
months,  three  large  new  companies 
began  operations  here.  They  were  Her- 
cules, DuPont,  and  General  Electric. 
Corning  Glass  Company  began  opera- 
tions approximately  two  years  ago, 
manufacturing  small  electronic  com- 
ponent parts.  Another  relatively  new 
manufacturer  of  electronic  com- 
ponents is  Deutsch  Filters,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  these  industries, 
there  are  seven  apparel  plants,  a  manu- 
facturer of  air  conditioning  coils,  a 
textile  plant,  a  boiler  plant,  and  num- 
erous government  installations. 
Shipping  companies  and  other  water- 
front related  activity  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  overall  economy.  Closely 
related  to  the  private  firms  is  the 
North  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority, 
a  State  supported  shipping  and  storage 
facility. 

Wilmington  is  the  center  of  eco- 
nomic activity  for  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  for  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  drawing  from  several  sur- 
rounding counties.  The  federally  spon- 
sored saline  water  plant  is  a  specialized 
industry  located  here  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  fresh  water  from  sea 
water.  This  project  involves  several 
contractors      who      experiment     with 


various  methods  of  obtaining  pure 
water. 

The  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute, 
in  addition  to  offering  the  usual  insti- 
tute curriculum,  offers  a  two-year 
course  in  marine  technology,  much  of 
it  aboard  the  Institute's  research  ship. 
The  vessel  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
up  to  date  of  its  kind. 

Not  least  among  the  smaller  indus- 
tries is  the  overall  tourist  business. 
Foremost  among  the  attractions  in  the 
Wilmington  area  are  its  beaches  and  a 
more  recent  attraction,  the  U.S.S. 
North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial 
located  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  on  the 
fringe  of  the  city  limits. 

At  present  there  are  17  persons  on 
the  Wilmington  staff  including  two 
farm  placement  interviewers. 

The  staff  members  are  active  in 
many  phases  of  community  life,  both 
in  connection  with  the  local  office  and 
otherwise.  Staff  members  are  located 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  local 
Community  Action  Program  Agency, 
the  Sheltered  Workshop,  the  Library 
Board,  a  local  civic  group,  and  the 
Business  Professional  Women.  The 
office  works  closely  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  100,  the  local  industrial 
development  organization,  also  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment, Technical  Action  Panel,  the 
school  systems,  the  Cape  Fear  Tech- 
nical Institute,  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  many  others  including  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

A  local  television  station  provides  a 
weekly  program  on  the  Wilmington 
ESC  office  each  Thursday  morning  at 
which  time  a  staff  member  discusses 
various  topics  pertaining  to  ES  opera- 
tions and  lists  applicants  and  positions 
available. 


BEETLE   BAILEY 
Mort  Walker 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

and  territory  than  several  of  our  states, 
it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  ade- 
quate medical  facilities  must  come 
here  if  we  are  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  our  rural  people. 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its 
planned  comprehensive  curriculum  in 
basic  medical  science  deeply  rooted  in 
community  affairs,  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity deems  it  highly  probable  that  a 
four  year  medical  school  will  ensue 
within  a  short  time,  dependent  upon 
proven  success  of  its  two  year  program 
and  availability  of  state  and  federal 
funds.  This  will  not  interfere  with  any 
affiliated  relationships  between  hos- 
pitals in  the  east  and  other  medical 
schools.  More  than  enough  hospital 
beds  for  teaching  purposes  will  exist. 

Estimated  costs  for  the  biennium 
1969-71  to  implement  this  entire  out- 
lined comprehensive  program  total 
$6,268,000.  If  a  four  year  medical 
education  program  is  developed  at  a 
date  beyond  1971,  additional  funds 
will  be  required  at  that  time.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  projected  cost 
estimates  are,  and  will  be,  a  great  deal 
less  than  estimates  which  have  received 
general  publicity  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  This  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  a  medical  school  at  East  Carolina 
University  would  not  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate the  complex  center  at  Chapel  Hill; 
this  would  be  unnecessary  and  unwise 
for  obvious  reasons. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  medical  pro- 
blem in  detail  for  I  wanted  to  impress 
upon  you  the  seriousness  of  it.  There 
is  not  much  sense  in  our  talking  about 
proposals  for  improvement  in  living 
until  adequate  arrangements  for  the 
health  of  our  people  are  available. 

Our  struggle  to  get  a  balanced 
economy,  our  struggle  to  prevent  out 
migration,  our  struggle  for  a  place  in 
the  sun  will  continue  to  be  a  difficult 
one  until  we  can  develop  adequate 
medical  care. 

We  are  not  going  to  attract  the 
outside  sophisticated  industry  without 
a  proper  infrastructure,  and  good 
medical  care  is  very  much  a  part  of 
this.  The  good  things  in  life  are  not 
going  to  trickle  down  to  us  from 
regions  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They 
must  exist  in  the  backyards  of  rural 
North  Carolina. 

May  I  conclude  with  one  proposal 
that  may  sound  a  little  strange.  We, 
here  in  rural  North  Carolina,  must  get 
from  under  the  "We  want  one,  too" 
syndrome.  We  here  in  the  east  too 
often  say  that  if  the  Piedmont  has  one, 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  want  one,  too. 
I  feel  that  the  time  for  this  type  of 
approach  has  passed.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  rural  east  to  pioneer,  to 
acquire  a  few  things  that  will  solicit 
the  admiration  of  others  so  that  peo- 
ple in  other  regions  may  well  look  to 


the  rural  east  and  say,  "We,  too,  would 
like  to  have  one  of  whatever  it  is  that 
we  possess."  Let  us  pioneer  as  our 
forefathers  did.  There  is  still  a  wonder- 
ful quality  about  rural  North  Carolina. 
Let  us  exert  ourselves  for  those  things 
that  we  should  rightfully  have.  Let  us 
strike  out  on  our  own.  Let  us  lead  the 
way. 

Why  should  we  not  pioneer  with 
great  airports,  having  the  most  modern 
facilities  the  world  has  ever  seen?  Why 
should  we  not  link  these  airports 
together  with  superspeed  highways? 
Why  should  we  not  become  deeply 
involved  in  programs  extracting  food 
from  our  great  water  farms?  Why 
should  we  not  strive  to  have  the  best 
rural  medical  centers  in  the  entire 
nation  in  rural  eastern  North  Carolina? 
Why  should  we  not  strive  to  make  this 
land  so  attractive  that  the  very  best 
people  in  our  land  would  be  chal- 
lenged to  come  and  join  with  us? 

My  friends,  these  dreams  are  not 
provincial.  These  dreams  are  not  sel- 
fish, for  all  of  North  Carolina  will  not 
begin  to  approach  its  true  potential 
until  the  rural  areas  become  full  part- 
ners in  our  new-found  prosperity. 


Labor  Official 
Speaks  To  State 
Employment  Group 


Close  to  300  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  IAPES  chapter  jammed  Ral- 
eigh's Sheraton  Sir-Walter  Hotel  March 
27-28  to  attend  their  32nd  annual 
convention  and  hear  guest  speaker 
Morris  Riger,  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator. 

Old  timers  said  the  slate  of  featured 
speakers  was  the  best  the  chapter  had 
ever  had.  A.  Horace  Deudney  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Weddie 
Huffman  of  Burlington  Industries  and 
humorist    Carl    Sapp    of    the    General 


Telephone   Company  joined   Riger  as 
featured  guests. 

Explaining  that  the  nation  is  under- 
going a  "manpower  revolution"  during 
the  1960's,  the  U.  S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment official  said  "the  development  of 
the  individual  is  the  answer  to  poverty 
in  this  country."  Riger  predicted  a 
great  expansion  of  vocational  training 
in  future  years,  saying  that  "man- 
power is  a  public  policy  of  highest 
priority,"  and  he  also  reported  that 
the  public  employment  service  is  the 
"paramount  component"  of  man- 
power programs. 

Riger  commented  specifically  about 
two  programs,  CEP  and  JOBS,  explain- 
ing about  $800  million  is  allocated  for 
the  two  hard-core  employment  plans 
next  year. 

Riger  was  introduced  by  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Security  Commission 
Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  banquet, 
the  Asheville  ESC  office,  with  VER 
Beach  Keller,  was  honored  by  the 
VFW  for  having  the  outstanding  vet- 
erans employment  program  in  North 
Carolina. 

Highlight  of  the  Friday  session  was 
election  of  new  officers.  Winners  were 
Paul  Harris,  High  Point  VER,  who  was 
elected  president;  Tax  Auditor  Clar- 
ence Barnwell  of  Asheville,  who  barely 
won  out  over  interviewer  Helen  Gay  for 
First  Vice  President;  Hugh  Ebert,  ES 
Representative,  Second  Vice  President; 
and  Jean  Stargardt,  Occupational 
Analyst,  was  elected  Treasurer. 

Winners  of  the  Essay  Contest  were 
Charles  Love,  Jerry  Kivett  and  Herb 
Campbell,  all  Occupational  Analysts. 
Award  of  Merit  citations  went  to  Chief 
Systems  Analyst  Warren  Wittmer, 
Farm  Placement  man  Hughlon  Garris 
and  Counselor  Morris  Hensley. 

The  convention  in  Raleigh  was  the 
first  in  the  capital  city  since  1961. 
Convention  site  committeemen  report 
that  the  1970  convention  is  scheduled 
at  the  White  House  Inn  in  Charlotte. 

District  III  committeeman  Herman 
Feldman  attended  the  two-day  Tarheel 
meeting  and  was  on  hand  to  swear  ir 
the  new  officers. 
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SHELBY 
(Continued  From  Page  21) 

•ict,  and  John  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  area 
jpervisor  for  the  Gastonia-Hickory 
rea. 

Employment  services  are  provided 
Angs  Mountain  citizens  on  an  itin- 
rant  basis  each  Thursday  at  the  Kings 
[ountain  Armory.  Approximately 
00  high  school  seniors  enter  the  labor 
larket  each  year  from  four  high 
;hools.  This  is  a  valuable  source  of 
mailable  labor.  We  provide  testing, 
Dunseling,  and  placement  service  for 
lese  students  through  our  school  pro- 
ram. 

BERN 
(Continued  From  Page  45) 

ers  is  Past  Exalted  Rule)-  of  the  local 
Iks  Club  and  the  manager  is  Past 
[aster  of  four  Masonic  bodies  in  the 
rea  with  the  rank  and  title  of  Sove- 
;ign  Grand  Inspector  General  33 
egree  and  representative  of  the  Grand 
odge  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Grand 
odge  of  Ireland.  The  manager  serves 
n  the  Advisory  Committee  to  two 
echnical  Institutes  in  the  area  and  also 
orks  in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
ldustrial  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
f  Commerce.  The  farm  placement 
jpresentative  and  the  manager  repre- 
:nt  the  Employment  Service  on  the 
echnical  Action  Panels  for  the 
aunties  in  the  area.  The  manager  is 
so  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
ts for  Coastal  Progress,  Inc.,  which  is 
le  local  Community  Action  Agency. 


GOLDSBORO 
(Continued  From  Page  49) 

lotivated  to  take  a  real  look  at  their 
abs  to  see  if  less  qualified  applicants 
ould  handle  them.  Several  made 
hanges  in  their  hiring  and  training 
urograms.  An  advisory  committee  was 
et  up  by  industry  to  work  with 
Vayne  Community  College  to  develop 
he  kind  of  training  which  will  enable 
he  hard  core  unemployed  to  become 
mployed. 

Industry  and  the  general  public  has 
tecome  more  aware  of  the  vast  labor 
•otential  in  this  area.  The  job  orienta- 
ion  sessions  gave  valuable  assistance 
o  those  looking  for  a  job  and  proved 
o  effective  that  the  Goldsboro  office 
5  setting  up  group  counseling  for  HRD 
pplicants  to  include  much  of  the 
laterial  used. 

|  A  feeling  of  team  work  was  created 
mong  industry,  supportive  agencies 
nd  the  local  office  to  cooperate  in 
finding  jobs  for  the  hard  core  unem- 
loyed,  which  has  been  an  enormous 
jsset  to  Goldsboro  and  the  Employ- 
lent  Security  Commission. 


AMENDMENTS 
(Continued  From  Page  5) 

The  new  law  would  also  require 
that  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the 
worker's  wages  be  earned  in  a  quarter 
other  than  the  high  quarter  of  his  base 
period.  According  to  the  Employment 
Security  Law,  the  base  period  is  four 
calendar  quarters.  The  30  percent 
ruling  would  insure  that  the  claimant 
has  a  closer  attachment  to  the  labor 
force. 

This  amendment  also  contains  a 
mandatory  provision  that  increases 
future  maximum  benefit  payments 
based  on  the  average  weekly  statewide 
wage.  In  1969  the  graduated  range  of 
employer  tax  rates  is  between  2.7  and 
.2  percent  of  their  payrolls. 

The  amended  schedule  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  lower  statewide 
schedule  in  1970  and  subsequent 
years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amended  tax  structure  would  reduce 
employer  taxes  approximately  $5.5 
million  in  1970. 

Patterson's  and  Martin's  bill  also 
contained  additional  amendments  to 
the  Employment  Security  Law,  all 
considered  technical  or  clarifying. 

It  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission's Advisory  Council,  a  group 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
public,  management,  and  labor. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
LATE  STARTING  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN), 
a  federal-state  plan  designed  to  give 
welfare  recipients  job  training  oppor- 
tunities, was  scheduled  to  begin  in 
North  Carolina  July  1. 

A  cooperative  venture  between  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
WIN  places  certain  recipients  of 
welfare  grants  under  the  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children  Program  into  job 
training. 

Employment  Security  Commission 
WIN  teams  will  be  located  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Forsyth,  Guilford,  Durham  and 
Orange,  Wake  and  Cumberland  Coun- 
ties. An  ESC  team  will  also  be  in  the 
three-county  area  of  Craven,  Jones  and 
Beaufort. 

Staffed  with  a  job  developer,  a 
work-training  specialist,  an  employ- 
ment counselor,  a  coach  and  steno- 
grapher-clerk, the  WIN  team's  main 
function  is  to  help  trainees  develop  job 
plans  and  find  training  opportunities 
that  will  lead  to  suitable  employment. 
Vocational  training  and  job  develop- 
ment are  the  two  main  emphases  of  the 
Work  Incentive  Program. 


Funds  for  operating  the  new  pro- 
gram will  come  from  federal,  state  and 
local  sources  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment financing  about  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  combined  ESC-Welfare  cost. 
Funding  of  the  WIN  program  will 
permit  the  local  teams  to  develop 
sub-contracts  for  individual  or  group 
training  in  institutional  or  on-the-job 
conditions  with  public  or  private 
schools,   organizations  and  businesses. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  staff 
will  secure  day  care  facilities,  arrange 
transportation,  arrange  for  medical 
examinations,  provide  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  provide  other  necessary 
social  services  for  the  clients.  Because 
of  the  extra  duties,  social  workers 
assigned  to  the  WIN  program  will 
ordinarily  carry  reduced  case  loads. 

Trainees  will  continue  to  receive 
their  welfare  grants.  The  Employment 
Security  Commission  will  make  $15 
WIN  payments  twice  a  month  to 
trainees  enrolled  in  institutional  train- 
ing and  in  certain  other  kinds  of 
training  and  work  experience.  Those 
who  have  earnings  will  not  receive 
WIN  payments,  but  the  first  $30  and 
one-third  of  additional  allowances  will 
not  be  included  in  the  calculation  of 
welfare  grants.  It's  anticipated  that 
WIN  training  will  prepare  the  clients 
for  jobs  which  will  pay  wages  higher 
than  their  welfare  grants.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  WIN  clients  may  com- 
plete their  training  plans  and  still  be 
eligible  for  reduced  welfare  payments. 

Made  mandatory  by  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  Social  Security 
law,  WIN  is  designed  primarily  to 
make  available  an  alternate  to  welfare. 
In  North  Carolina,  its  primary  mission 
is  to  get  mothers  on  welfare  employed 
or  in  training  for  employment.  Among 
other  things  it  hopes  to  accomplish 
this  by  providing  day-care  centers  or 
other  facilities  for  dependents,  thus 
releasing  the  mother  to  take  training 
or  work,  and  by  making  allowance 
available  to  the  mother  while  in  train- 
ing for  a  job. 

In  North  Carolina,  approximately 
1,400  welfare  recipients  are  sche- 
duled to  participate  in  the  program 
during  the  first  year. 

The  program  for  the  biennium  is  to 
cost  $5  million. 

Federal  guidelines  for  the  program 
stipulate  that  welfare  offices  will  select 
individuals  for  referral  to  WIN  teams, 
and  the  Welfare  Department  says  that 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  AFDC 
cases  in  the  experimental  counties  will 
come  under  the  WIN  program. 


-  NOW  A  NEW  WAY  TO 

*  HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY  AS 

^  YOU  HELP  YOURSELF 

-£-  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 

■  New  Free8om  Shares 
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State  Employment  Service 

Participates  In  Mental 

Hospital  Program 


BY  RALPH  A.  GARDNER,  Ph.D. 
Coordinator  of  Counseling  Psychology,  Salisbury  VA  Hospital 


A  new  program  in  North  Carolina 
opens  the  door  for  better  service  to 
mental  patients.  This  is  the  forecast 
for  an  arrangement  between  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Hospital  in  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina,  and  the  State 
Employment  Service. 

Systematic  Referral  of  Patients  for 
Employment  Assistance  is  the  name  of 
this  program.  It  is  implemented  by  and 
between  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Counseling  in  the  Hospital  and  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  through 
Veterans  Employment  Representatives 
across  the  State. 

Some  patients  have  been  referred 
for  employment  assistance  in  the  past. 
But  the  number  of  referrals  has  been 
small,  largely  limited  to  those  coming 
to  the  attention  of  Counseling  Psycho- 
logy through  referrals  from  the  various 
treatment  units.  These  referrals  have 
ordinarily  grown  out  of  patients'  ap- 
parent need  for  rehabilitation  training, 
or  further  education,  or  possibly  for 
work  adjustment.  This  new  program 
will  systematically  look  at  all  mental 
patients  about  to  be  discharged  from 
this  hospital  with  the  idea  of  getting 
professional  assistance  from  all  those 
who  need  a  job.  C.  William  Kissiah, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 
will  handle  most  of  this  exit  activity. 

Handicapped  Veterans 

This  is  a  program  for  handicapped 
veterans.    Those    who    have    tried    to 


place  former  mental  patients  already 
know  that  prejudice  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  employers  is  a  pervasive  fact  of 
the  job  market;  and  this  is  quite  an 
obstacle  to  their  employment. 

But  the  handicap  goes  deeper.  Hos- 
pitalization for  mental  illness  is  often 
very  long.  This  takes  a  patient  out  of 
the  main-stream;  it  impairs  his  com- 
munity relationships  —  with  potential 
employers,  the  churches,  the  schools, 
recreational  and  social  groups;  and  he 
is  isolated  and  naturally  feels  so.  Then, 
too,  in  a  long  period  of  hospitalization 
he  tends  to  become  institutionalized. 
This  state  encompasses  such  behavioral 
traits  as  preoccupation,  procrastina- 
tion, indolence,  withdrawal,  depend- 
ency and  rationalization.  Thus,  long- 
standing habit  patterns  of  inactivity 
may  leave  the  individual  less  physically 
and  mentally  prepared  for  the  com- 
petitive labor  market  although  various 
therapeutic  activities  in  the  hospital 
try  to  counter  the  effects  of  institu- 
tionalization 

The  former  patient  may  be  on 
tranquilizer  medication.  Many  who 
have  never  been  hospitalized  are  on 
tranquilizers,  too,  for  that  matter. 
While  the  side  effects  of  the  great 
variety  of  tranquilizers  are  many  and 
varied,  a  prescribed  tranquilizer  dosage 
for  a  discharged  mental  patient  should 
present  no  serious  obstacle  to  employ- 
ment. 

Sometimes  a  patient's  capacity  or 
readiness  to   adjust   back  in  the  com- 


munity is  uncertain.  He  may  be  given  a 
Leave  of  Absence  (LOA)  —  of  say  30 
days  —  as  a  basis  for  judging  this.  Or 
he  may  be  placed  on  Trial  Visit  (TV 
—  usually  for  90  days  to  1  year.  The 
confidence  in  his  readiness  for  dis- 
charge may  be  reflected  in  the  status 
Maximum  Hospital  Benefits  (MHB). 
Or,  he  may  be  discharged  MHB  to  be 
followed  up  under  Post  Hospital  Cart 
(PHC).  Under  any  status  mentioned,  £ 
job  may  be  encouraged  and  successfu! 
employment  taken  as  positive  evi 
dence,  and  may,  in  fact,  contribute  ir 
a  very  positive  way  to  his  adjustment 

Widespread  Concern 

The  adjustment  of  former  menta 
patients  is  neither  local  nor  unique  tc 
veterans.  The  Southern  Regional  Edu 
cation  Board  and  National  Institute  oJ 
Mental  Health  sponsored  a  conferenct 
on  After  Care3,  October  28-30,  1963 
in  Atlanta.  It  was  found  that  11 
Southern  States  discharged  56,46] 
mental  patients  in  1961,  and  as  mam 
as  half  of  these  returned  to  a  hospital 
Their  report  shows  that  North  Caro 
lina  discharged  6,297  mental  patient; 
that  year  and  admitted  7,239  of  whicl 
3,159  were  re-admissions.  This  sug 
gests  that  "after-care"  for  mental  pa 
tients  is  fertile  ground  for  pioneering 
effort. 

The  Veterans  Administration  ha 
given  extensive  attention  to  the  com 
munity  adjustment  of  their  menta 
patients.     Dr.     Lee     Gurel,     Director 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital 
Salisbury.  N.C.     28144 


'ILE   REFERENCE 


J   REPLY   REFER   TO 


N.  C.   Employment   Security  Co 


Attn;        Veterans  Employment     Representative 

This  veteran  was -will  be  discharged  from  VAH,  Salisbury- 


been  referred  to  your  office  fi  \i 
The  following  data  is  based  on 


I    Date  admitted 


nployn 


ss 

;  and  has 

A  counseling  evalua 

tion  was- 

was  not  done. 

an, 

2  Primary  Disability    

3.  Other  Disabilities :_ 

4.  Reason  for  hospitals 

V  Present  Status' 

6.  Limitations: 


Psychological  Dai 


Would  you  please  fill  in  the  appropriate  mfon.  an 
If  the  veteran  fails  to  report  within  3o  days,  please  ■ 


in  the  follow-up  form  below  and  return  it  to  us 
indicate.  Return  rhis  page    copy  is  for  your  files. 

Very     truly  yours. 


Attachments      NCSFS     511     f_J  ;        Counseling  Summary 


Counseling  Psychology 
.     NCSES   571   O 


FOLLOW-UP 


Date  veteran   reported: 
Date  of  Placement; 


No.  of  jobs  ref  to: 
Job:. 


Conditions:     Parr-time  Q;  Full-time  □;  Temporary  {j  ,  Indefinite  □  ;   Hrs.  per  week 
Other  remarks  or  reason  he  was  not  placed  (use  back  if"  necessary) 


FL  10-7  659 
Feb.   1969 


Signature 


Include  Zip  Code  in  your  return  addtess  and  give  veteran's  social  security  number. 
Show  veteran  s  full  name  and  VA  file  number  on  all  correspondence.      If  VA  number  is  unknown,  show  service  number 


/chiatric  Program  Evaluation  Staff 
3S)  has  reported^  data  on  the  VA's 
/chiatric  Evaluation  Projects  (PEP) 
rering  12  mental  hospitals  including 
i.  Hospital,  Salisbury.  There  were 
)88  male  schizophrenic  patients  in 
early  PEP  study  who  left  the 
spital  within  two  years  of  admission 
d  stayed  out  90  consecutive  nights 
more.  They  were  followed  up  in  the 
mmunity  90  days,  one  year,  two 
ars,  and  three  years  after  exit.  It  was 
And  that  these  patients  worked  one- 
rd  of  their  time  outside  the  hos- 
al;  less  than  one-half  were  working 
any  one  time;  and  nearly  two-thirds 
them  were  readmitted  to  a  psychia- 
c  or  penal  facility  during  the  four 
ars,  with  over  42%  being  readmitted 
:hin  one  year.  A  later  PEP  study  of 
'09  patients  confirmed  these  earlier 
dings  with  an  unemployment  rate 
70%. 

There  is  some  indication  that  suit- 
je  work  placement  will  contribute  to 
!ir  community  adjustment.  Com- 
'nity  Work  Therapy  is  a  program  at 
\  Hospital,  Salisbury,  under  which 
?cted  patients  have  been  placed  in 
s  in  the  community  on  the  basis  of 


a  counseling  assessment,  which  under- 
takes to  determine  what  vocational 
activity  is  suitable  in  terms  of  the 
individual  patient's  needs.  Even  many 
chronic  and  long-term  mental  patients 
have  been  able  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity on  the  basis  of  their  adjust- 
ment to  employment.  A  report^  on  14 
patients  in  this  program  in  August, 
1966,  found  that  half  of  them  had 
been  discharged  MHB  a  year  later; 
three  more  were  on  TV,  and  one  was 
on  LOA.  Their  average  hospitalization 
in  September,  1967,  was  76  months; 
and  they  were  on  work  therapy  an 
average  of  9.7  months  prior  to  dis- 
charge to  the  community.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Comer,  the  Local  VER  at  Salisbury, 
has  assisted  with  placements  on  Com- 
munity Work  Therapy;  he  places  ap- 
proximately 20  of  these  patients  per 
year. 

VA  Hospital,  Salisbury,  has  997 
beds.  Aside  from  a  Nursing  Care  Unit 
and  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Unit,  the 
preponderance  of  patients  are  on  three 
psychiatric  treatment  units.  Over  a 
third  of  the  psychiatric  patients  are 
long-term  patients;  and  many  of  the 
others    are    repeaters    and    might    be 


described  as  chronic.  While  the  turn- 
over rate  is  about  14%  per  month, 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
admissions  are  re-admissions. 

Over  100  mental  patients  are  dis- 
charged each  month  from  this  hos- 
pital. While  their  behavior  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  and  treat- 
ment over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
evidence  on  post-hospital  behavior 
must  still  be  considered  scant;  and 
much  of  the  information  we  do  have 
stems  from  non-professional  and  vul- 
nerable sources.  It  may  be  based  on  a 
patient's  own  reports;  or  that  of  rela- 
tives; or  possibly  those  of  mere  ac- 
quaintances. What  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  a  patient's  efforts  to  get  a 
job?  What  assistance  did  he  get  in 
securing    employment?   Did  he   go   to 

(See  HOSPITAL,  Page  58) 
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Employers  Save  Tax  Money  With 
"Non-Charging"  Provision  Of  ES  Law 


By  T.  L.  Whitley 
ESC  Chief  of  Benefits 


Tell  it  like  it  is!  That  is  the  advice 
from  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  regarding  noncharging 
requests.  Plain  unvarnished  truth  ex- 
pressed in  simple  direct  language  will 
save  you  considerable  time  and  money 
as  well  as  much  irritation. 

North  Carolina  law  provides  for 
unemployment  insurance  payments 
based  on  wages  paid  to  the  claimant 
during  the  first  four  of  the  last  six 
calendar  quarters  preceding  the  filing 
of  a  "new  claim."  The  law  also  re- 
quires that  benefits  paid  be  prorated  as 
charges  to  the  experience  rating  ac- 
counts of  the  "base  period"  employers 
who  paid  wages  to  the  claimant  —  with 
certain  exceptions.  Since  tax  rates  are 
computed  from  experience  rating  ac- 
counts, employers  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  exceptions. 

The  law  provides  that  an  experience 
rating  account  shall  not  be  charged  for 
certain  benefits  when  the  worker  who 
received  the  benefits  left  his  job  with 
the  employer  under  certain  conditions. 
For  noncharging  of  benefits  to  apply 
the  worker  must  have  voluntarily  quit 
without  good  cause  attributable  to  the 
employer  or  must  have  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct  connected 
with  his  work.  The  law  gives  no  other 
bases  for  noncharging. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  noncharg- 
ing provision,  a  North  Carolina  em- 
ployer must  act  on  his  own  initiative 
and  send  the  Commission  a  report 
covering  a  separation  from  work  which 
the  employer  believes  falls  in  one  of 
the  two  categories  which  merit  non- 
charging.  The  report  must  be  made  on 
a  Form  NCUI  502,  Separation  Notice, 
and  it  must  be  received  by  the  Com- 
mission in  an  envelope  postmarked 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  worker's  separation  from  work 
became  known  to  the  employer.  The 
employer  must  act;  the  Commission 
will  not  begin  any  action  toward  non- 
charging,  and  the  ten-day  time  limit 
cannot  be  waived  for  any  reason. 

In  addition  to  acting  promptly,  the 
North  Carolina  employer  must  give 
enough  information  on  the  Form 
NCUI  502  to  show  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively that  the  worker  was  (1)  either 
discharged  for  misconduct  connected 
with  his  work,  or  (2)  quit  voluntarily 
without  good  cause  attributable  to  the 


employer.  Not  only  must  the  employ- 
er express  his  opinion  that  the  separa- 
tion from  work  fell  within  one  of  the 
noncharging  categories,  the  employer 
must  also  give  factual  information 
regarding  the  "reason  for  separation" 
to  substantiate  his  opinion  or  con- 
clusion. 

Over  40,000  employers  send  in  over 
350,000  Forms  NCUI  502  every  year. 
Every  form  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately to  determine  if  the  employer 
shall  be  relieved  of  charges  of  the 
worker  later  receives  benefits  based  on 
wages  paid  by  the  employer.  Hence, 
the  wording  of  the  Form  NCUI  502 
becomes  extremely  important,  because 
the  Commission  usually  will  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
happened.  About  11%  of  the  Forms 
NCUI  502  received  as  noncharging 
requests  are  returned  to  employers 
because  the  Commission  personnel 
simply  cannot  tell  what  happened.  The 
remaining  89%  can  be  handled  by 
either  tentatively  allowing  noncharging 
of  benefits  (84%)  or  by  issuing  a 
determination  disallowing  the  non- 
charging  request  (5%).  The  11%  which 
cannot  be  allowed  or  disallowed  create 
disproportionate  problems  and  fric- 
tion. The  Commission  has  to  return 
the  Forms  NCUI  502  with  letters 
requesting  additional  information,  and 
employers  must  spend  additional  time 
and  money  to  get  a  noncharging  re- 
quest considered. 

Difficulties  arise  primarily  from 
two  sources  of  misunderstanding. 
First,  the  employer  gets  confused 
about  what  types  of  separations  from 
work  justify  noncharging  of  benefits. 
A  common  misconception  is  that  free- 
dom from  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  should  entitle  the  employer 
to  noncharging.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worker  must  have  been  at  fault  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  fault  must  have 
been  within  the  worker's  control.  For 
example,  "unsatisfactory  work"  is  not 
"misconduct  connected  with  the 
work"  if  the  worker  made  a  reasonable 
effort  to  perform  satisfactorily.  "Mis- 
conduct" contemplates  some  willful 
and  deliverate  failure  in  performance. 
"Excessive  absenteeism"  cannot  be 
construed  as  misconduct  connected 
with  the  work  without  additional  in- 
formation  to  show  that  the  absences 


were   deliberate  and  within  the  wo 
ker's  control. 

The  second  type  of  misunderstanc 
ing  occurs  when  Commission  persoi 
nel  cannot  figure  out  what  inform; 
tion  the  employer  wishes  to  convey 
Cryptic  and  technical  phrases  quil 
often  fall  short  of  giving  the  "detaile 
reason  for  separation"  asked  for  b 
Form  NCUI  502.  Most  of  the  noncha 
ging  requests  which  are  returned  t 
employers  simply  do  not  give  enoug 
definite  information  to  show  clear] 
the  circumstances  which  caused  tl 
worker  to  become  unemployed.  "Qu 
to  look  for  another  job"  raises  moi 
questions  than  it  answers.  Why  did  tl 
worker  give  up  a  job  to  face  tl 
problems  and  uncertainties  of  beir 
unemployed  and  seeking  work?  W; 
"good  cause  attributable  to  the  en 
ployer"  involved?  Was  the  separatic 
from  work  really  "voluntary?"  Wha 
actually,  was  the  worker's  reason  f< 
quitting? 

"Quit  without  notice"  literal] 
means  that  the  worker  did  not  ai 
nounce  or  give  warning  of  his  intent  1 
quit  sometime  prior  to  the  moment  i 
time  when  he  stopped  working.  Tl 
phrase  is  often  used  when  the  work 
simply  quits  reporting  to  the  job  an 
gives  the  employer  no  reason.  Ho\ 
ever,  requests  for  additional  inform; 
tion  sometimes  produce  statemen 
such  as  "Quit  without  notice  becau; 
she  was  sick"  or  "Quit  without  notu 
rather  than  transfer  to  another  jc 
paying  a  lower  wage."  The  first  sep 
ration  was  obviously  not  "voluntary 
and  the  second  worker  had  "goc 
cause  attributable   to  the  employer 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  nonchar 
ing  provision  is  purely  for  the  benei 
of  employers,  and  the  Commission 
only  interest  is  the  fair  and  equitab 
administration  of  the  law.  To  secu 
the  advantage  permitted  by  law,  ; 
employer  must  take  the  initiative  ai 
he  must  give  the  Commission  a  soui 
and  reasonable  basis  for  determinii 
when  and  if  the  noncharging  provisic 
should  apply.  An  employer  can  sa 
himself  and  the  Commission  consid( 
able  time,  effort,  and  expense  1 
remembering  a  few  rather  simp 
points: 

(1)  A  Form  NCUI  502  should 
mailed  to  the  Commission  only  if  t 
employer  definitely  believes  that  t 
worker  was  (a)  discharged  for  miscc 
duct  connected  with  his  work  or  ( 
quit  voluntarily  without  good  cau 
attributable  to  the  employer.  In  p; 
paring  the  Form  NCUI  502,  the  & 
ployer  must  check  the  approprif 
block  in  Item  4  to  assert  "Discharg 
for  misconduct  (connected  with  1 
work)"  or  "Voluntarily  quite  (witho 
good  cause  attributable  to  the  emplc 
er)."  Noncharging  of  benefits  can  '■ 
allowed  only  if  one  of  these  two  typ  i 
of  separations  from  work  has  occur* 

(2)  Items  1  through  7  of  Fori 
NCUI  502  should  show  all  the  reque 
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information  correctly  and  legibly, 
e  worker's  social  security  number 
d  the  employer's  account  number 
•  absolutely  essential. 
(3)  Item  8  should  give  factual  and 
icrete  information  to  set  forth  why 
;  worker  became  unemployed,  and 
show  the  basis  for  the  entry  in  Item 
If  the  worker  was  discharged,  the 
:cific  act  or  circumstance  which 
>ught  about  the  discharge  should  be 
scribed.  If  the  worker  quit,  his 
son  for  quiting  should  be  shown.  If 
!  worker  gave  no  reason  for  quitting, 
specific  statement  to  that  effect 
>uld  be  made.  All  entries  should  be 
de  in  simple,  everyday  language  and 
>uld  be  detailed  enough  to  tell  a 
-son  who  has  never  been  in  your 
:ce  of  business  what  happened. 
Telling  it  like  it  is  to  begin  with  will 
e  many  headaches  for  everyone  in 
>  long  run. 

urham   Man   Named 
IC  Older  Worker 
ogram   Director 

Ralph  Faulkner,  who  joined  the 
rployment  Security  Commission  in 
55,  was  named  ES  Representative  in 
irge  of  the  agency's  older  worker 
)gram  in  October. 

Faulkner  replaced  Maude  Sprinkle, 
mer  ESC  Evaluation  and  Training 
ecialist,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
ptember  after  33  years  State  em- 
>yment. 

All  Faulkner's  employment  with 
i  State  was  in  the  Durham  local 
ice  before  he  moved  to  the  ESC 
idquarters  in  Raleigh.  For  seven 
irs  he  was  a  veterans  employment 
>resentative  and  when  the  Special 
rvices  Center  was  established  in  Dur- 
m,  Faulkner  was  named  its  first 
inager.  He  also  managed  the  center 
len  it  was  converted  to  a  Youth 
iportunity  Center. 

As  director  of  the  agency's  older 
irker  program,  Faulkner  attempts  to 
smote  jobs  for  persons  45  years  or 
ler,  helping  local  offices  with  their 
ier  worker  placement  activities  and 
irking  with  employers  to  develop 
portunities  for  older  people. 


A  message  to  those 
Americans  who  don't 
happen  to  think  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey 
is  going  all  sour. 


Our  country  is 
in  a  strange 
mood  these 
days. 

Uncertainty 
surrounds  us. 

So  what  can 
you  do  about  it? 

Well,  first  of 
all,  maybe  you  should  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  this  country  of 
ours.  Maybe  we  should  look  at  our 
healthy  side  as  well  as  our  ills. 

And  maybe,  just  maybe,  you'll 
find  we're  not  all  that  bad. 

Sure  we  have  our  problems.  And 
they're  not  going  to  go  away  if  you 
just  stand  along  the  sidelines  as  a 
spectator. 

But  they  might  start  to  go  away 
if  you  seriously  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  country. 

A  U.S.  Savings  Bond  is  one  way. 
Let's  say  you  fork  over  $18.75  of 
your  hard-earned  cash.  Through  a 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you 
work,  or  at  your  bank.  That  will 
give  you  a  Bond  that's  worth  $25.00 
in  just  7  years.  If  you  did  that  every 
month  you'd  stash  away  quite  a 
nest  egg  for  yourself. 

And  so  would  your  country. 

Your  country  would  be  economi- 
cally stronger  to  find  remedies  for 
some  of  the  headaches  we  have. 
While  it's  preserving  something 
called  freedom. 

Something  that's  hard  to  appre- 
ciate. Until  you  lose  it. 

Savings  Bonds  now  have  a  new 
high  interest  rate  of  41/4%.  And 
buying  them  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  also  buying  the  even  higher 
interest  5%  Freedom  Shares  in 
combination. 

However  you  look 
at  it,  it  simply 
makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  invest 
in  your  country. 

After  all,  it's 
the  only 
country 
you've  got. 

Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  &  Freedom  Shares 
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October  6-11  Set 
As  Handicapped 
Employment  Week 

Employment  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  were  given  top  priority  during 
the  week  of  October  6-11  by  the  State 
Employment  Offices. 

Employment  officials  participated 
fully  in  national  "Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week."  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  Governor's  Committee 
and  local  mayors'  committees  concen- 
trated their  efforts  to  emphasize  the 
employment  problems  encountered  by 
handicapped  job  applicants,  and  to 
acquaint  the  nation's  employers  with 
the  good,  practical  businesss  sense  of 
hiring  the  handicapped. 

According  tp  State  job  officials, 
some  employers  in  North  Carolina 
make  it  a  regular  practice  to  include 
handicapped  people  in  their  employ- 
ment policies.  Others,  however,  believe 
a  physical  or  mental  impairment  elimi- 
nates the  individual  from  the  job 
market. 

Observing  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week,  employment  office  managers 
explained  that  mental  or  physical  im- 
pairments do  not  eliminate  persons 
from  gainful  employment.  When  a 
handicapped  person  is  placed  on  the 
right  job,  he  does  a  good  job,  often 
out-producing  his  able-bodied  co- 
worker. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1969,  State  Employment  offices 
placed  nearly  4,000  handicapped  peo- 
ple on  jobs.  Many  more  need  job 
placement  assistance  because  each  year 
the  handicapped  population  increases. 
According  to  a  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion study  taken  last  year,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  North  Carolina's  total 
population  has  some  type  of  handicap. 

Helping  the  handicapped,  the  first 
week  in  October  is  always  proclaimed 
"Hire  the  Handicapped  Week!"  It  was 
started  by  President  Truman  imme- 
diately following  World  War  II. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Employ  the 
Handicapped  program  is  emphasized 
year  'round  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Its  executive  secretary  is 
Jimmy  Massenburg,  long  experienced 
in  employment  service  work.  Annual- 
ly, the  committee  presents  awards  to 
the  State's  outstanding  worker,  to  the 
outstanding  physician,  and  to  out- 
standing employers  who  are  accom- 
plishing the  most  in  the  field  of 
handicapped  employment.  In  prac- 
tically every  community  in  North 
Carolina  there  are  also  Mayor's  com- 
mittees on  handicapped  employment, 
promoting  the  program  locally. 
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HOSPITAL 
(Continued  From  Page  55) 

the  office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission?  Did  he  meet  the  Local 
Veterans  Employment  Representative? 
Was  he  referred  to  a  proper  employer 
for  an  interview?  We  may  guess  some 
of  the  answers;  but  our  data  is  less 
than  firm! 

Referral  and  Follow-Up 

Securing  solid  follow-up  informa- 
tion on  referrals  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
This  subject  has  been  before  the  State- 
wide Inter- Agency  Committee  for  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  on  numerous 
occasions.  Mr.  S.  Marvin  Burton,  Vet- 
erans Employment  Representative  for 
North  Carolina,  has  pursued  this  mat- 
ter —  trying  to  evolve  an  Interagency 
Request  for  Information  that  might  be 
used  by  various  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  secure  follow-up  information.  While 
no  general  follow-up  form  was  accept- 
ed by  all  agencies,  the  idea  was  incor- 
porated in  a  form  letter  developed  at 
VA  Hospital,  Salisbury. 

FL  10-7  659  attempts  to  include 
crucial  referral  information  and  brief 
but  important  follow-up  information 
in  a  one-page  letter.  Identifying  and 
other  data  —  including  psychological 
data  —  is  entered  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  form  at  the  Hospital.  This  is 
supplemented  as  needed  by  attach- 
ments, which  will  routinely  include 
NCSES  511,  Application  for  Employ- 
ment Assistance;  ES-571B  and/or  ES- 
57 1C  may  be  attached  if  all  relevant 
medical  data  cannot  be  entered  on  FL 
10-7  659;  and  a  copy  of  a  Counseling 
Report  will  be  included  if  one  has 
been  made. 

The  referral  —  in  duplicate  with  the 
carbon  insert  —  is  mailed  to  the 
appropriate  office  of  the  N.C.  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  Follow-up 
information  can  be  quickly  entered  by 
the  Local  VER  who  will  return  one 
copy  of  the  entire  transaction  no  later 
than  30  days  from  the  date  of  referral 
to  VA  Hospital,  Salisbury;  and  he 
retains  one  for  ESC  use.  The  follow-up 
information  then  becomes  a  part  of 
the  veteran's  hospital  records;  and 
questions  about  his  post-hospital  be- 
havior have  received  professional  at- 
tention. Furthermore,  this  data  will  be 
available  for  further  use  should  addi- 
tional treatment  become  necessary. 

Summary 

VA  Hospital,  Salisbury,  N.C,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  of  North  Carolina 
is  undertaking  to  refer  all  of  their 
mental  patients  who  need  a  job  to 
the  Local  Veterans  Employment  Rep- 
resentative for  assistance.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  may  run  50  or  more 
referrals  per  month,  mainly  to  offices 
in  North  Carolina. 

Counseling   Psychology    Staff   with 


the  express  permission  of  the  patient 
will  undertake  to  provide  the  VER 
with  relevant  information  on  each 
individual  referred.  Form  letter  10-7 
659  with  attachments  will  serve  this 
purpose. 

The  veteran  will  be  urged  to  report 
to  the  Employment  Service  Office 
promptly.  He  will  be  given  the  address 
and  the  name  of  the  Local  VER  there. 

After  employment  assistance  has 
been  provided,  the  results  will  be 
entered  in  the  Follow-Up  at  the  bot- 
tom of  FL  10-7  659  and  one  copy 
returned  to  the  Hospital  for  the  pa- 
tient's records.  The  second  copy  will 
be  retained  for  use  in  the  local  ESC 
Office.  If  the  individual  did  not  report 
within  30  days,  this  negative  report 
would  be  entered  under  "Other  re- 
marks .  .  .". 

The  effective  conduct  of  this  pro- 
gram should  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  prompt  and  firmer  community 
relationships  for  these  clients;  engage 
these   former  mental   patients  in  con- 


structive behavior  in  the  community; 
reduce  an  inordinate  unemployment 
rate;  and  improve  the  use  of  our 
manpower  resources.  The  data  from 
follow-up  information  will  provide  fir- 
mer knowledge  of  the  post-hospital 
behavior  of  mental  patients,  and  should 
lead  to  improved  techniques  in  the 
treatment  of  behavior  problems. 
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Go  ahead,  pass  the  buck.  Pass  just  a 
few  bucks  from  each  paycheck  as  a 
loan  to  George  and  his  friends.  Your 
Country  needs  the  help  that  only  you 
can  give  by  buying  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  where  you  work  or  bank.  And 
it's  such  a  very  easy  way  to  save. 


Introduce  yourself  to  George  this 
month  for  just  $18.75.  Then  get  ac- 
quainted with  Tom  and  Franklin. 
And  maybe  someday  you'll  even  get 
to  know  Theodore.  (He's  on  the 
$10,000  Bond.) 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
new  Freedom  Shares 


SP-897 


The   U.S.  Government  does  not  pat)  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  presented  as  a  public 
service   in   cooperation    with    the   Treasury   Department   and   The   Advertising   Council. 
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S.  COMMISSION 
Box  589,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Official  Business 


TO  — 


Employment  Security  Mail 

United  States  Postage  Accounted 
For  Under  Act  of  Congress 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OFFICES,  ADDRESSES,  MANAGERS,  POINTS  SERVED 


Note:  Pt.  or  Pts.  means  point  or  points   served   on   regular   schedule   from   local   office. 


Albemarle  —  Harris-Goble  Building,  117 
West  North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Man- 
ager, Pts.  Mount  Gilead,  Troy. 

Asheboro  —  328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B. 
Brooks,   Manager,   Pt.   Siler  City. 

Asheville  —  36  Grove  St.,  Jack  Edwards, 
Manager,  Pt.  Marshall 

Bryson  City  —  Mitchell  Building,  Everett 
Street,  Fred  Riddle,  Manager,  Pts. 
Franklin,  Cherokee. 

Burlington  —  366  W.  Front  St.,  Everett 
McNeilly,  Manager 

Charlotte  —  112  W.  First  St.,  D wight  M. 
Leonard,  Jr.,  Manager,  Pt.  Cornelius. 

Concord  —  52  McCachern  Blvd.,  Lewis  B. 
Morton,  Manager 

Durham  —  516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis 
Berini,  Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hills- 
borough,  Roxboro. 

Eden  —  Stadium  Drive,  Daniel  M.  Spence, 
Manager,  Pt.  Mayodan. 

Edenton  —  709  N.  Broad,  Neil  Thagard, 
Mgr.,    Pts.    Hertford,    Columbia,    Gates- 

ville. 

Elizabeth  City  —  107  W.  Ehringhaus  St., 
Norman  L.  Pendleton,  Manager,  Pt. 
Manteo. 

Fayetteville  —  414  Ray  Ave.,  Charles 
Burgess,  Manager,  Pts.  Lillington,  Clin- 
ton, Raeford. 

Forest  City  —  104  Yarboro  St.,  George  H. 
Ashley,  Manager,  Pt.  Rutherfordton. 

Gastonia  —  359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  B. 
Harrelson,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt.  Belmont. 

Goldsboro  —  109  W.  Ashe  St.,  Mrs.  Viola 
G.  Billings.  Manager,  Pts.  Mount  Olive, 
Kenansville. 

Greensboro  —  235  N.  Edgeworth  St.,  Mel- 
vin  Starnes,  Manager. 

Greenville  —  1002  Evans  St.,  Lloyd  Nooe, 
Manager,  Pt.  Farmville. 

Henderson  —  212  Arch  Street,  W.  Hall 
Brooks,  Manager,  Pts.  Warrenton,  Ox- 
ford. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E.  Charles 
N.  Erwin,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Columbus, 
Brevard. 

Hickory— 716-4th  St.,  S.W.,  H.  D.  Boyles, 
Manager. 

High  Point  —  S.  Hamilton  St.,  William  A. 
Hollar,  Manager. 

Jacksonville  —  822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke 
Amerson,  Manager. 

Kannapolis  —  212-B  Oake  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Patterson,   Manager. 

Kinston  —  106  N.  Independent  St.,  Her- 
man Wellons,  Manager.  Pt.  Snow  Hill. 

Lenoir  —  Hedrick  Bldg.,  242  E.  Harper 
Ave.,  Henry  B.  Allen,  Manager. 

Lexington  —  102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan 
Knight,   Manager.  Pt.  Denton. 

Lincolnton  —  409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H. 
Lawing,  Manager.  Pt.  Cherryville. 

Lumberton  —  116  W.  5th  St.,  Jesse  Beat- 
ty,  Manager.  Pts.  Whiteville,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Fairmont,  Tabor  City. 

Marion  —  Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Hen- 
derson St.,  David  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Monroe  —  Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main 
St.,   Floyd   Harrill,   Manager. 

Morehead  City  —  809  E.  Evans  St.,  Dale 
W.   Dye,   Manager.  Pts.  Atlantic,   Davis. 

Morganton  —  107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,  Manager.  Pt.  Valdese. 

Mount  Airy  —  708  S.  Main  St.,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Manager,  Pts.  Elkin,  Yadkin- 
ville. 

Murphy  —  100  Hickory  St.,  Graham  H. 
Hendrick,  Mgr.  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayes- 
ville,  Robbinsville. 

New  Bern  —  211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin 
F.  Gillikin,  Manager.  Pts.  Bayboro, 
Trenton. 

Newton  --  208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas 
A.  Cloninger,  Manager. 

North  Wilkesboro — Midtown  Plaza-Wilkes- 
boro  Ave.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts. 
Boone,   Sparta,   Taylorsville,   Jefferson. 


Raleigh  —  321-325  W.  Hargett  St.,  Lee- 
Roy  Singleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklin- 
ton,  Fuquay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest, 
Zebulon,  Clayton,  Smithfield. 

Reidsville  —  213  Settle  St.,  Donald  J. 
Kelsey,  Manager.  Pt.  Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids  —  945  Park  Ave.,  Rupert 
E.  Cheek,  Manager.  Pts.  Enfield,  Scot- 
land Neck,  Ahoskie,  Jackson,  Rich 
Square,  Murfreesboro. 

Rockingham  —  106  Randolph  St.,  Richard 
E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pts.  Laurinburg, 
Wadesboro. 


Rocky  Mount  —  234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K. 
Cottingham,  Manager.  Pt.  Tarboro. 

Salisbury  —  121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S. 
J.  Horton,  Manager.  Pts.  Mocksville, 
Cooleemee. 

Sanford  —  219  S.  Steele  St.,  L.  Garland 
Scott,  Manager.  Pts.  Carthage,  Robbins, 
Southern  Pines,  Pinehurst. 

Shelby  —  503  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Franklin 
L.  Ware,  Manager.  Pt.  Kings  Mountain. 

Spruce  Pine  —  304  Oak  St.,  Davis  M 
Nichols,  Manager.  Pts.  Newland,  Burns- 
ville. 

Statesville  —  240  W.  Broad  St.,  Wade  H 
Wilson,  Manager,  Pt.  Mooresville. 

Thomasville  —  Hill  Building,  7  East  Main 
St.,  Wilfred  R.  Eddinger,  Manager. 

Washington  —  136  W.  Second  St.,  Johr 
M.  Shelton,  Manager.  Pts.  Belhaven 
Swan   Quarter. 

Waynesville  —  110  Montgomery  St.,  Mis: 
DeBrayda  Fisher,  Manager.  Pt.  Sylva. 

Williamston  —  212  Washington  St.,  Thoi 
mas  Zinavage,  Manager,  Pts.  Windsor.) 
Plymouth. 

Wilmington  —  717  Market  St.,  James  Ej 
Knight,  Manager.  Pt.  Burgaw. 


Wilson  —  Farris  Bldg.,  303  E.  Nash  St  J 
Amos  T.  Cherry,  Manager. 

Winston-Salem  —  630  W.  6th  St.,  Grove| 
C.  Teeter,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt.  Kerners! 
ville. 
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None  of  us  are  so  wise  that  we  cannot  gain  know- 
ledge from  others.  In  any  period  of  a  year,  em- 
ployees of  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
have  the  opportunity  and  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
people  who  are  authorities  in  their  professions,  and 
also  to  individuals  dignified  by  years  of  public 
service. 

We  have  published  in  this  edition  of  the  ESC 
Quarterly  a  number  of  major  addresses  given  to 
Commission  employees  at  meetings  of  the  North 
Carolina  chapter  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security,  an  organization 
of  perhaps  800  members.  Abbreviated  as  IAPES,  the 
international  group  lists  members  from  all  states 
and  several  foreign  countries,  and  members  are 
persons  engaged  in  public  employment  service  work 
and  unemployment  insurance  activities. 

Luther  Hodges,  Jr.,  the  impressive  young  official 
of  the  North  Carolina  Bank  and  chairman  of  the 
N.  C.  Manpower  Development  Corporation,  was 
keynote  speaker  of  a  1970  IAPES  function  and  his 
remarks,  which  display  considerable  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  impoverished,  begin  a  series  of 
reprints  of  speeches  we  consider  noteworthy. 

If  we  excluded  from  this  edition  the  remarks 
made  by  the  venerable  Capus  Waynick  and  his 
former  co-worker  May  Thompson  Evans,  we  would 
be  remiss,  because  these  two  public  servants  were 
the  initial  directors  of  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice when  it  began  in  the  mid-thirties,  and  both 
temper  their  speeches,  printed  on  pages  12  and  14, 
with  reminiscence. 

Statesman,  diplomat,  politician  and  legislator, 
Capus  Waynick  left  his  retirement  home  in  High 
Point  for  a  day's  visit  in  Chapel  Hill  to  speak  before 
the  IAPES  annual  two-day  institute  held  at  the 
Institute  of  Government,  and  Mrs.  Evans  journeyed 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  make  her  appearance. 

Also  included  in  this  edition  of  the  Quarterly  are 
speeches  by  two  men  who  have  no  association  with 
the  State  Employment  Service,  but  they  are  expert 
in  their  field,  which  is  journalism,  and  we  have 
printed  speeches  they  made  before  the  first  and 
rather  unique  seminar  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment public  information  officers.  They  spoke  on 
"management  of  government  news." 

Elmer  Oettinger,  editor,  playwright,  holder  of 
four  degres  including  a  PhD  in  English,  gives  his 
views  on  news  management  on  page  17.  Accom- 
panying his  article  is  an  address  by  diminutive 
Pete  Ivey,  longtime  newsman  and  Director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  News  Bureau. 
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Give  A  Man  A 
Job  Worth 
Doing . . .  And  An 
Honest  Wage . . ." 


A  Speech  By  LUTHER  HODGES,  JR. 

Chairman 

North   Carolina   Manpower 

Development  Corporation 


I  find  my  topic  today  quite  fas- 
cinating .  .  .  The  Development  and 
Utilization  of  Our  Human  Re- 
sources .  .  .  While  I  did  not  choose 
the  title  itself,  I  readily  agreed  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  it  suggests 
a  chain  of  ideas  which  I  would  en- 
joy exploring  with  you  briefly. 

To  many  people,  the  term  Human 
Resources  is  just  a  fancy  way  of 
talking  about  plain,  everyday  peo- 
ple ...  to  those  of  us  here  today, 
however,  the  term  means  people 
who  are,  by  some  definition,  un- 
developed or  under-developed  .  .  . 
unutilized  or  under-utilized  .  .  .  The 
implication  is  that  these  people 
can  be  helped  .  .  .  that  they  can 
be  developed  and  utilized  .  .  .  made 
useful  and,  more  importantly,  made 
to  feel  useful. 

Who  are  they  then  and  where 
can  they  be  found?  .  .  .  And  what 
can  be  done  about  them  once  they 
are  found?  .  .  . 

These  people  are  not,  first  of  all, 
just  the  unemployed  ...  As  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  measures  such 
things,  we  anticipate  a  5  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  in  1970  .  .  . 
While  we  can  always  debate  wheth- 
er or  not  the  current  rate  is  toler- 
able, the  important  point  is  that 
the  unemployment  rate  does  not 
begin  to  define  the  problem  ...  In 
North  Carolina,  for  instance,  per 
capita  income — the  measure  of  what 
wage  earners  average — is  around 
$3,600  annually  .  .  .  None  of  us  here 
would  wish  to  live  on  that  amount, 
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but  all  of  us  can  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  many  North  Carolinians  who 
are  working  are  part  of  our  under- 
developed and  under-utilized  human 
resources  .   .   . 

We  have  farmers  who  are  living 
a  marginal  existence  on  worn-out 
tobacco  plots  .  .  .  Mountain  folks 
eking  out  a  bare  subsistence  .  .  . 
People  without  skills  or  sufficient 
education  .  .  .  Members  of  minority 
races  whose  color  works  against 
them  .  .  .  There  are  estimates  that 
the  total  number  of  these  people — 
the  so-called  "universe  of  need"  for 
our  many  manpower  programs — 
is  in  excess  of  one-half  million, 
That's  here  in  North  Carolina 
alone  .   .   . 

What  is  to  be  done  for  these 
people?  .  .  .  Well,  the  answer  takes 
many  forms  and  many  programs 
but  the  many  programs  are  certain- 
ly very  new  .  .  .  The  first  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  is  only 
eight  years  old  .  .  .  And  as  you 
know  far  better  than  I,  it  was  not 
many  years  ago  when  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient  just  to  re- 
spond to  individuals  who  were  prop- 
erly motivated  and  who  were  re- 
ferred to  an  employment  office  for 
jobs  which  the  employer  saw  fit 
to  list  .  .  . 

But  heavy  new  responsibilities 
have  been  given  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission — to  all 
of  you — as  a  result  of  the  national 
concern  for  our  neglected  human 
resources  ...  In  North  Carolina, 
the  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration was  formed  to  help  State 
agencies  like  yours  meet  these  chal- 
lenges .  .  . 


MDC  was  not  equipped,  nor  were 
we  designed,  to  perform  line  func- 
tions .  .  .  Our  goal  is  to  develop 
new  programs,  new  techniques,  for 
full  utilization  of  the  State's  human 
resources  .  .  .  When  we  succeed, 
we  spin-off  these  programs  and 
techniques  to  line  agencies  like 
yours  ...  Or  like  the  Community 
College  system,  with  which  we  are 
also  working  at  the  present  time 
...  Or  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  ...  Or 
other  agencies  and  organizations  I 
could  mention  .  .  . 

But  it's  not  my  desire  today  to 
discuss  MDC's  current  programs  .  .  . 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
them  .  .  .  And  if  you  are  not  George 
Autry  and  the  staff  will  welcome 
a  future  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  further. 

As  a  dedicated  member  of  our 
Board,  Col.  Kendall  has  been  of 
great  help  in  formulating  our  pol- 
icies. And  Alden  Honeycutt  has 
been  of  inestimable  assistance  in 
implementing  them  ...  To  both 
these  men  we  are  continuingly 
grateful  .  .     . 

What  I  do  want  to  talk  about 
today  is  policy  .  .  .  National  policy 
and  the  way  it  affects  State  policy 
.  .  .  For  it  is  at  the  policy  level 
that  we  must  begin  if  the  effort 
to  utilize  and  develop  our  human 
resources  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  is  to  succeed  .  .  . 

We  at  MDC  feel  that  we  have 
had  a  significant  role  in  preparing 
North  Carolina  for  the  age  of  man- 
power development  .  .  .  We  have 
created  some  tools  .  .  .  We  have 
made  some  progress  .  .  .  We  have 
seen  ESC  and  other  State  agencies 
make  much  progress  .  .  .  Yet  we 
are  convinced  that  the  surface  has 
barely  been  scratched  .  .  .  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  current 
business  slow-down,  conditions  are 
in  some  respects  worse  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  for  we  are 
encountering  significant  industrial 
lay-offs  .  .  . 

What  can  be  done?  .  .  .  Permit 
me  to  comment  on  two  aspects  of 
current  national  policy  considera- 
tions .  .  . 

One  policy  change  being  consid- 
ered includes  three  bills  currently 
undergoing  hearings  in  the  House 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  .  .  . 
There  are  significant  differences 
among  the  three — one  of  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration .  .  .  But  the  consensus 
is  that  whatever  bill  finally  emerges 
will  substantially  reform  existing 
manpower  legislation  .  .  .  The  key 
to  this  reform  is  the  placing  of 
more  responsibility  and  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  .  .  . 
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At  the  present  time,  manpower 
programming  originates  at  the  fed- 
eral level  .  .  .  The  federal  govern- 
ment determines  what  kind  of  ef- 
fort is  going  to  be  made  across  the 
nation  ...  It  establishes  programs 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Mainstream,  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program,  and 
others  .  .  .  States,  cities,  public 
and  private  agencies — all  who  wish 
to  participate — must  fit  their  ef- 
forts to  preconceived  federal  pro- 
grams .  .  . 

There  are  some  obvious  disad- 
vantages to  the  current  policy  .  .  . 
The  most  obvious,  and  the  most 
telling  disadvantage  is  the  deaden- 
ing of  creativity  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  .  .  . 

What  good  does  it  do  to  come 
up  with  a  brilliant  concept  for  uti- 
lizing and  developing  human  re- 
sources when  no  funding  can  be 
found?  .  .  . 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  federal 
programs — once  established — tend 
to  fill  out  their  quotes  whether  they 
are  useful  or  not  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  some  law  that  says  that  pro- 
grams tend  to  be  used  whether  they 
are  any  good  or  not — just  as  chairs 
tend  to  be  occupied  in  a  business 
office  whether  their  occupants  are 
useful  or  not  .  .  . 

Another  serious  problem  spawned 
by  this  top-to-bottom  method  is  a 
form  of  programmatic  split  person- 
ality ...  It  is  entirely  possible — 
again,  as  you  are  all  aware — to  get 
funding  for  a  training  program  .  .  . 
The  teaching  tools,  the  personnel, 
the  supportive  components  .  .  .  And 
then  not  be  able  to  get  stipend 
money  to  support  the  trainees  while 
they  are  in  the  program  .  .  . 

The  stipend  money  comes  from 
a  different  source  .  .  .  From  the 
MDTA  allocation  ...  So  a  program 
can  be  rich — even  too  rich — in  most 
of  the  necessary  resources  and  yet 
be  totally  unworkable  for  lack  of 
a  far  smaller  sum  of  money  that 
simply  can't  be  found  in  the  proper 
pot   .   .   . 

What  all  this  suggests  to  me  is 
exactly  what  the  new  legislation, 
by  and  large,  proposes  to  change — 
namely,  that  federal  appropriations 
should  be  channeled  directly  to 
the  States  through  an  appropriate- 
ly designated  State  agency  .  .  .  That 
this  money  come  only  when  the 
States  come  up  with  a  workable 
plan  for  attacking  their  manpower 
problems  .  .  .  And  that  the  States 
have  full  freedom  within  their  own 
plan  to  put  the  dollars  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good  .  .  . 

The  Governor,  or  someone  he 
designates,  would  have  real  deci- 
sion making  powers  under  such  a 
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system  .  .  .  And  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  would  be  all  to  the  good  .  .  . 
But  unfortunately,  this  one  change 
— while  critical  to  our  success  in 
the  vital  area  of  the  Development 
and  Utilization  of  our  Human  Re- 
sources— is  not  enough  .  .  . 

Unemployment  itself  is  a  prob- 
lem and  the  projected  unemploy- 
ment of  5  per  cent  for  1970  is  clear- 
ly no  solution  .  .  .  While  some  do 
not  consider  5  per  cent  or  4  million 
unemployed  a  particularly  startling 
problem,  we  know  that  unemploy- 
ment does  not  fall  evenly  on  our 
population  .  .  .  Unemployment  is 
directional  and  selective  ...  It 
strikes  at  those  at  the  bottom  of 
society — the  day  worker,  the  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  worker,  the 
on-the-job  trainee  trying  to  pull 
himself  out  of  the  trough  of  pover- 
ty ...  In  short,  at  the  very  people 
we  have  identified  as  the  under- 
developed and  under-utilized  human 
resource  in  our  society. 

It  strikes  most  specifically  in 
America  and  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  blacks — both  men  and  women — 
at  the  poor,  and  at  the  young  .  .  . 
They  are,  literally,  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired  .  .  .  Since  there 
is  little  or  no  unemployment  at  the 
middle  and  upper  levels  of  society, 
a  5  per  cent  rate  really  means  25 
or  30  per  cent  unemployment  at  the 
lower  levels  .  .  .  This  means  more 
black  people,  more  young  people, 
and  more  poor  people  out  of  work. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  how 
much  unemployment  we  can  stand, 
but  whether  America  can  afford  to 
tempt  a  worsening  of  the  class  and 
race  antagonisms  which  we  have 
seen  flare  up  and  ignite  in  our  cities 
in  recent  years  .  .  . 

There  is  another  question  ...  It 
is  pretty  much  accepted  knowledge 
that  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton feels  that  a  certain  amount  of 
unemployment  is  a  necessary  tool 
in  the  attack  on  inflation  ...  In 
other  words,  a  slowdown  in  our 
economy  and  tight  money  inevit- 
ably mean  more  people  out  of 
work  .  .  . 

If  this  is  so,  does  not  the  adminis- 
tration .  .  .  does  not  any  adminis- 
tration .  .  .  bear  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  members  of  its  society 
who  are  thus  rendered  unemployed? 

I  think  it  does.  And  the  gather- 
ing support  in  Congress  for  some 
new  legislation  on  behalf  of  income 
assistance  is  evidence  that  many 
thoughtful  men  are  convinced  that 
they  have  a  share  in  such  a  respon- 
sibility .  .  . 

But  income  assistance  .  .  .  assist- 
ance whether  a  man  works  or  not 
.  .  .  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
answer  .  .  .  We  are  a  work-oriented 


society  and  we  must  remain  so  .  .  . 
MDC's  experience  with  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  down-but-not-out,  has 
convinced  me  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  people  want  to  work  .  .  . 
They  want  to  be  productive,  func- 
tioning members  of  a  society  that 
has  some  rewards  for  them  and  for 
their  families  .  .  . 

In  my  view  it  is  inconsequential 
whether  government  oAves  anyone 
a  minimum  level  of  support  ...  By 
itself,  this  is  not  enough  .  .  .  What 
a  government  as  rich  and  affluent 
as  ours  really  owes  its  citizens  is 
a  working  chance  ...  a  job  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  .  .  .  And  I 
am  clearly  not  suggesting  some 
more  WPA  "make  work"  .  .  . 

This  country  has  never  been  lack- 
ing in  real  tasks  for  its  people  to 
perform  .  .  .  Our  cities  need  restor- 
ing and  beautifying  and  humaniz- 
ing .  .  .  Our  people  need  low-cost 
housing  .  .  .  Our  working  poor  need 
transportation  .  .  .  Our  rivers  and 
air  need  cleaning  .  .  .  Our  mail 
services  need  improving  .  .  . 

There  are  enough  useful  jobs, 
skill  producing  jobs,  to  keep  every 
American  of  working  age  and  work- 
ing mind  busy  from  now  on  .  .  .  All 
we  need  is  the  will  in  Washington 
to  see  that  such  a  policy  is  init- 
iated .  .  . 

Here,  again,  the  States,  which 
have  traditionally  been  the  experi- 
mental bellwethers  for  national  pol- 
icy, could  have  a  major  role  ...  If 
federal  funds  to  be  used  for  man- 
power by  the  States  according  to' 
their  own  plans  were  greatly  am- 
plified, and  if  the  States  were  en- 
couraged to  develop  exciting,  new, 
local,  regional  and  State-wide  at- 
tacks on  environmental  problems, 
the  job  could  be  done  .  .  . 

Through  such  an  effort,  we  might 
literally  end  unemployment  and  al- 
so attack  our  most  serious  public 
problems  in  one  stroke  .  .  .  Just 
think  of  what  we  as  a  nation  pay 
now  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  support,  and  then 
the  cost  of  any  sweeping  new  pro- 
gram will  not  seem  so  grand  .  .  . 

This  would  be,  in  my  view,  the 
clearest  and  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  the  under-utilized  .  .  .  The 
best  development  of  the  under- 
developed human  resources  of  the 
nation  .  .  .  We  could  give  these  in- 
dividuals not  only  jobs,  but  skills 
.  .  .  new  skills  to  answer  some  of 
society's  most  pressing  needs. 

Give  a  man  a  job  worth  doing  and 
an  honest  wage  and  you  will  see 
what  this  nation's  human  resources  j 
will  accomplish  .  .  .  We  at  MDC  j 
have  seen  what  these  individuals  I 
can  do  with  more  traditional  jobs  i 
(See  HODGES,  Page  25) 
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.  .  .  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
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By  GEORGE  J.  VAVOULIS 
President,  ICESA 


During    the    course    of    my    re- 
searching for  this  discussion  today, 
I    found    that    there    is    very    little 
official  or  unofficial  source  material 
or  documentation  of  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  Interstate 
Conference   of  Employment   Secur- 
ity Agencies.  What  material  I  did 
find    was    most    enlightening.    The 
purposes    of    the    organization    are 
pretty  well  documented  in  its  Con- 
stitution.   Let   me    quote    from   Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Constitution,  under 
the  heading  "Ohjectives": 
"To    improve     the     effectiveness 
of    unemployment    compensation 
laws     and     employment     service 
programs***, 

"To   foster   a   closer   relationship 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  Administrators, 
"To  promote  the  study,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  proper  and  effi- 
cient methods  of  adminstration, 
"To  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
the  several  Employment  Security 
agencies  in  the  conduct  of  funda- 
mental   research    into    the    basic 
causes    of    unemployment***,    to 
determine  in  what  fields  employ- 
ment   opportunities    are    increas- 
ing, and  what  types  of  industries 
and  trades  are  responsible  for  in- 
creasing   the    hazards    of    unem- 
ployment,   having    in    view    the 
finding  of  new  fields  of  employ- 
ment and  a  greater  stabilization 
of  existing  fields  of  employment, 
"Through  study  and  research,  to 
propose     new     legislation,     both 
State  and   Federal,   in   the   basic 
field  of  employment   security." 
My   research    indicates   that    the 
Constitution  and  Code  were  initially 
adopted  on  October  20,  1937  on  the 
occasion    of    the    first    nation-wide 
meeting  of  administrators.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  Code 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
but    the    basic    objectives    remain 
much  as  they  were  initially  drafted. 
You  will  note  that  "unemployment" 
was  a  prime  concern  of  those  early 
drafters,    yet    the    "Objectives"    re- 
main currently  of  sufficient  broad- 
ness to  cover  the  many  new  activ- 
ities in  which  we  have  become  en- 
gaged in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  old  saying,  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention",  is  certainly 
true  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  the  Interstate  Conference.  If  you 
think   things   are   hectic   now — and 


they  are — look  back  to  1937.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  was  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  shotgun 
wedding  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  Under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1935,  each  State  was  re- 
quired to  pass  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  which  would 
meet  Federal  standards,  and  obtain 
the  necessary  Federal  approval 
prior  to  January  1,  1937.  In  many 
States  this  called  for  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  Draft  legis- 
lation which  would  meet  Federal 
standards  was  furnished  to  the 
States,  and  most  of  the  State  legis- 
latures accepted  and  adopted  such 
legislation  with  little  or  no  change 
to  launch  their  initial  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs.  In 
Minnesota,  and  in  several  other 
States,  this  legislative  action  was 
taken  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1936, 
with  the  appointed  U.  C.  Adminis- 
trator personally  carrying  the  en- 
acted bill  to  Washington  to  insure 
timely  approval.  Since  that  time, 
the  several  States  have  amended 
their  initial  bill  until  there  remains 
little,  if  any,  resemblance  to  the 
draft  legislation  so  hurriedly  adopt- 
ed. 

So,  the  confusion  began!  States 
were  called  upon  to  initiate  an  en- 
tirely new  program  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  government.  Both 
partners  were  asked  to  take  un- 
precedented actions — the  Federal 
partner  to  finance  100%  a  program 
to  be  carried  out  entirely  by  the 
States.  Neither  partner  had  any  ex- 
perience in  this  concept  of  coopera- 
tive (and  coordinated)  action.  Na- 
turally, those  were  days  of  con- 
fusion. Each  partner  needed  and 
sought  the  help  of  the  other.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  the  Interstate 
Conference  was  born  in  the  Fall  of 
1937.  The  States  (and  the  Federal 
government)  had  "muddled 
through"  most  of  the  first  year. 
There  had  been  hurried  calls  and 
meetings  to  devise  forms  and  pro- 
cedures for  collecting  employer  con- 
tributions (taxes).  Now,  however, 
in  most  States  benefits  were  to  be 
paid  for  the  first  time  beginning 
in  January,  1938.  The  moment  of 
truth  was  at  hand!  The  number 
of  unemployed  was  tremendous. 
Machinery  must  be  established  to 
pay  inter-state  benefits,  something 


entirely  new.  How  would  coverage 
be  established  for  individuals  who 
worked  in  more  than  one  State? 
What  about  rules  and  regulations? 
How  would  it  be  decided  among 
several  jurisdictions  (and  who 
would  decide)  that  the  rules  and 
opinions  established  in  one  State 
would  be  binding  in  another?  These 
are  seemingly  elementary  problems 
now,  but  in  1937  they  were  new, 
different,  important,  and  even 
grave. 

It  was  clear  that  some  vehicle 
was  needed  to  serve  as  an  exchange 
for  ideas,  solve  problems  of  mutual 
concern  among  the  States  as  well 
as  to  present  uniformly  the  posi- 
tions of  the  States  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Federal  partner.  The 
Interstate  Conference,  therefore, 
consisted  chiefly  of  unemployment 
compensation  administrators  and 
staff  at  the  beginning.  The  work- 
ing committee  approach  was  used 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  States, 
draft  binding  agreements  on  inter- 
state coverage  and  benefits  and 
establish  communication  with  the 
Federal  government.  The  Interstate 
Benefit  Payment  Committee  is  an 
example  of  the  early  cooperation 
among  the  several  States  and  with 
the  Federal  government.  The  com- 
mittee then,  and  still  does,  work  out 
the  inter-state  benefit  payment  pro- 
cedures to  which  the  States  sub- 
scribe and  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment approves.  So  out  of  this 
mass  of  confusion  there  came  mut- 
ual understanding  and  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  which  still  exists. 

The  organization  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time  and,  in  fact,  has 
grown  and  flourished  in  the  thirty- 
three  years  since  its  formation.  By 
1939,  most  of  the  States  had  formed 
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employment  security  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  both 
the  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  programs. 
The  committee  approach  still  exists 
to  work  out  mutual  problems  in 
both  programs  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

While  the  States  were  still  en- 
gaged in  working  out  problems  re- 
lating to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, World  War  II  was  suddenly 
upon  us,  bringing  with  it  the  Fed- 
eralization of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice under  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  President.  The  States  soon  be- 
came aware  of  a  move  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  take  over  the 
total  State  operation.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Conference  first  ap- 
peared before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  give  the  States'  position, 
which  included  the  philosophy  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  giving  to 
the  States  the  complete  administra- 
tion of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program.  Since  that  time,  the 
Conference  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Congress  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  States.  Our  position  has  been 
sought  and  given  whenever  legisla- 
tion is  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress which  affects  our  operations — 
both  E  S  and  U  C. 

While  our  purposes  may  differ  to 
some  degree,  there  has  always  been 
a  cordial  relationship  with  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Person- 
nel in  Employment  Security.  We 
appreciate  the  cooperative  relation- 
ship which  has  built  up  over  the 
years.  Let  me  cite  a  recent  example 
of  joint  action  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  That 
is  the  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
ject "to  determine  the  subjects  of 
study  relevant  to  preparation  in  the 
field  of  employment  security".  The 
Interstate  Conference  Committee 
on  Training,  chaired  by  the  West 
Virginia  Administrator,  Clem  Bas- 
sett,  formed  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Cooperative  Research  Projects, 
bringing  in  representatives  of  IA- 
PES  and  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion as  well  as  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference. The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  are  engaged  in  the  re- 
search projects  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Progress  has  already  been 
noted,  and  we  expect  much  more 
as  the  study  progresses.  I  am  sure 
that  more  joint  ventures  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  future  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  organiza- 
tions. I  shall  foster  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement. 

And  what  about  tomorrow?  What 
will  the  role  of  the  ICESA  and  the 
IAPES    be   in    the    formulation    of 
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new  manpower  programs  or  poli- 
cies? I  think  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  an  action  as  revolutionary 
as  that  which  initiated  the  entire 
cycle  in  1935-1937.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress.  This  Act  will 
bring  about  sweeping  changes  in 
manpower  delivery  systems,  and 
the  role  which  we  as  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  will  play 
in  them.  Much  of  the  direction  and 
flexibility  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  states,  and  we  as 
the  single  agency  with  demonstrat- 
ed expertise  in  this  field,  must  lead 
the  way.  That  is  tomorrow — an  ex- 
citing tomorrow. 

We  need  each  others'  abilities  and 
strengths  to  be  joined  together 
whenever  possible  to  work  coopera- 
tively when  the  need  arises.  As  in 
1937  and  the  early  years  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  past  seven  years  have 
been  hectic,  confusing  and,  some- 
times, frustrating.  ICESA  and  IA- 
PES— the  administrators  and  the 
employees — have  worked  together 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  I  am 
sure  we  will  continue  to  do  so  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  still  serious  man- 
power problems  which  face  us  as 
we  enter  the  1970's.  Your  problems 
are  our  problems.  They  must  be 
solved.  You  are  assured  that  the 
Interstate  Conference  stands  ready 
to  work  with  you. 

George  J.  Vavoulis  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence of  Employment  Security 
Agencies,  an  organization  in- 
cluding membership  of  the 
nation's  state  Employment 
Security  programs.  He  is  the 
administrator  of  the  Min- 
nesota agency.  The  speech, 
which  is  reprinted  here,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Vavoulis  before 
the  18th  annual  institute  of 
the  International  Association 
of  Personnel  in  Employment 
Security  at  the  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Many  employers  do  not  under- 
stand the  experience  rating  system 
used  to  determine  the  yearly  un- 
employment insurance  contribution 
(tax)  rate  and  often  ask  what  he 
can  do  to  keep  his  individual  rate 
from  increasing  or  obtain  a  reduced 
rate. 

The  "experience  rating  system" 
is  a  plan  by  which  employers  are 
taxed  to  support  the  payment  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  unemployment  experienced  by 
their  workers  along  with  the  po- 
tential liability  for  the  payment  of 
unemployment  insurance. 

The  first  step  in  the  rate  assign- 
ing process  is  to  compute  the  state- 
wide Trust  Fund  ratio  by  dividing 
the  amount  in  the  Trust  Fund  as  of 
August  1  by  the  total  taxable  wages 
(payroll)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  The  size  of  the  ratio  de- 
termines which  of  the  nine  rate 
schedules  will  be  applicable  to  all 
employers  for  the  next  calendar 
year.  This  gives  the  potential  lia- 
bility as  related  to  funds  available 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
insurance  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  next  step  is  the  computation 
of  each  employer's  individual  ratio 
of  the  balance  in  his  experience 
rating  account  as  related  to  the 
three  preceding  fiscal  years  taxable 
wages.  The  employer's  experience 
rating  balance  is  the  total  of  all  con- 
tributions paid  plus  interest  and 
other  credits  to  his  account  minus 


all  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits charged  to  his  account  (under- 
scored for  emphasis).  This  gives 
the  individual  employers  potential 
liability  as  related  to  the  funds 
available  in  the  employers  experi- 
ence rating  account  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance. 

The  contribution  rate  is  then  as- 
signed to  each  employer  based  upon 
the  fund  ratio  schedule  (statewide) 
and  the  experience  rating  formula 
for  each  employer  as  set  forth  in 
Section  96-9  (b)  3  c  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Law  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  rate  schedule  for  1970  is 
schedule  G  which  is  a  lower  sched- 
ule than  was  applicable  for  1969. 
The  average  tax  rate  for  all  em- 
ployers in  1960  was  1.6  percent  and 
the  average  rate  for  1969  was  1.14 
percent.  The  average  rate  for  1970 
is  expected  to  be  lower.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  employer  will 
receive  a  reduced  rate.  The  reduc- 
tion of  rates  depends  on  what  the 
employer  is  doing  to  help  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  effectively  admini- 
ster the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Program. 

Over  the  years  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  has  been 
blessed  with  efficient  and  effective 
administrative  and  staff  leadership. 
The  Commission  has  pursued  a 
moderate  financial  policy  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  relationship  be- 
tween benefit  disbursements  and 
contributions  receipts.  Proposed  a- 
mendments  to  the  law  have  been 
submitted  periodically  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  to  update  the  law  in 
keeping  with  the  constant  economic 
changes  in  the  state.  The  Account- 
ing Department  with  the  help  of 
the  Field  Representatives  and  Tax 
Auditors  in  the  field  administer  a 
most  effective  tax  collection  pro- 
gram. The  Claims  Department  with 
the  help  of  the  Claims  Deputies  and 
Appeals  Deputies  have  adjudicated 
contested  claims  in  a  commendable 
manner  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
pay  unemployment  insurance  to 
only  those  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
needs  the  cooperation  and  help  of 
each  and  every  employer  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  law 
and  the  results  could  very  well  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  the  employ- 
er's contribution  rate. 

Basically  the  experience  rating 
system  is  predicated  on  the  stabiliz- 
ation of  employment  statewide  and 
by  each  employer.  We  all  know, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  best  selec- 
tion and  employment  practices   as 


well  as  economic  fluctuation,  un- 
employment is  bound  to  happen. 
Some,  of  necessity,  will  be  laid  off 
or  separated  because  of  lack  of 
work.  However,  there  is  always  a 
number  who  quit  or  separate  for 
reasons  other  than  lack  of  work. 
The  second  group  is  the  one  that 
presents  the  problems. 

What  can  the  employer  do? 
Separation  Notices 

When  preparing  a  separation 
notice  (Form  NCUI  502)  to  be 
given  to  the  worker,  or  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  local 
Employment  Security  office,  please 
enter  the  facts  as  to  the  separation. 
If  it  is  a  voluntary  quit  or  dis- 
charge for  misconduct,  check  the 
appropriate  item  and  give  an  ex- 
planation. 

Attending  Hearings 

If  an  employer  receives  a  Notice 
of  Hearing  before  the  Claims 
Deputy  or  Appeals  Deputy  concern- 
ing a  claim  in  which  he  was  the 
last  employer  or  employer  with 
whom  the  claimant  refused  work, 
the  employer  should  make  every 
effort  to  attend  the  hearing.  Al- 
though the  employer  may  have 
furnished  information  in  writing, 
the  determinations  are  based  upon 
sworn  testimony.  Your  sworn  testi- 
mony is  essential  for  the  deputy 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision. 
Claimants  who  are  disqualified  or 
held  ineligible  for  a  given  period  of 
time  are  not  paid  benefits  during 
this  period  and  the  potential  bene- 
fits are  reduced.  Thus,  no  benefits 
paid  results  in  no  benefits  charged 
to  the  employer's  experience  rating 
account.  A  recent  analysis  reveals 
that  the  employers  are  appearing 
at  hearings  before  the  Claims 
Deputy  in  less  than  20%  of  the 
cases. 

Fraud  Cases 

The  Commission  uses  all  of  the 
funds  and  facilities  available  to  de- 
tect cases  of  fraud  (claimants  work- 
ing while  receiving  benefits  or  mak- 
ing false  statements  concerning 
their  claims).  This  requires  a  veri- 
fication of  weekly  wages  you  paid 
the  claimant  for  the  same  weeks 
during  which  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  paid.  Therefore,  when  an 
employer  receives  a  request  for 
these  weekly  wages,  the  form 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. (We  realize  an  examination 
by  you  of  payrolls  in  storage  will 
be  necessary.)  When  a  case  of  fraud 
is  established  and  the  case  is  pre- 
sented in  court,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  an  employer  repre- 
sentative is  essential  for  a  convic- 
tion. Furthermore,  if  you  have  in- 
formation concerning  anyone  who 
is   receiving   unemployment   insur- 
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ance  while  working  or  who  is  not 
available  for  work,  the  employer 
should  notify  the  local  Employment 
Security  Office. 

Offers  of  Employment 

When  an  employer  receives  a 
Notice  to  Last  and  Base  Period  Em- 
ployer of  Claim  Filed  (NCUI  550), 
he  should  read  the  explanation  on 
the  reverse  side.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  section, 
'Get  the  Unemployed  Back  to 
Work.'  If  the  worker  is  desirable 
and  the  employer  has  a  job  avail- 
able, he  should  notify  the  worker. 
If  the  worker  refuses  the  job,  the 
employer  should  notify  the  local 
office  in  which  the  claim  was  filed. 
A  hearing  will  then  be  scheduled 
to  determine  if  the  claimant  should 
be  disqualified. 

Request  for  Non-Charging  of 
Benefits 

When  an  employer  requests  the 
non-charging  of  benefits,  he  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Commission 
must  decide  solely  from  the  employ- 
er's statement  on  the  form  wheth- 
er the  quit  was  voluntary,  without 
good  cause  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer, or  the  discharge  was  for 
misconduct  connected  with  the 
work.  This  decision  cannot  be  made 
from  the  mere  checking  of  an  item 
"Voluntary  Quit"  or  "Misconduct." 
A  full  statement  of  facts  concerning 
the  circumstances  that  brought 
about  the  separation  is  necessary. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  forms  will 
be  disallowed  or  returned  for  ad- 
ditional information. 

(See  ATTENTION,  Page  38) 
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VFW  Official  Says  More  Funds  Needed 
For  Veteran  Employment  Programs 

A  Speech   By  COOPER  T.   HOLT 
Executive  Director,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  both  honored  and  delighted 
to  be  participating  in  this  meeting 
to  express  my  organization's  high 
regard  for  work  being  performed 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  veterans 
of  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  a  matter 
concerning  my  country. 

The  membership  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  is  concerned  with 
the  attitude  of  too  many  people 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
fearful  that  too  many  people  have 
forgotten  just  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  are  resentful  of  those 
who  would,  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency,  or  any  other  reason, 
retreat  from  Vietnam  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  our  cause  in  Viet- 
nam is  just  and  right  and  proper 
and  we  intend  to  challenge  loudly 
and  clearly  those  divisive  elements 
in  this  country  which  would  back 
down  from  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism and  sell  out  our  men  on 
the  fighting  front. 

I  say  to  you  here  today  that  it  is 
high  time  that  some  of  our  amateur 
diplomats,  armchair  generals  and 
would-be  presidents  in  our  Nation 
be  reminded  that  their  continuing 
harsh  and  distorted  criticism  of 
America's  continuing  stand  against 
aggression  in  Vietnam  is  harmful  to 
the  success  of  our  mission  and  to 
the  security  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  their  intention,  but 
these  self-appointed  experts  of  in- 
ternational military  and  political 
strategy  are  providing  false  hope 
and  misleading  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  They — no  less,  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  so-called  anti- 
war demonstrators — are  actually 
helping  to  prolong  the  war  rather 
than  to  shorten  it,  as  they  so  zeal- 
ously claim  is  their  objective.  Their 
expressions  of  dissent  and  protest 
provide  the  North  Vietnamese  with 


a  reason  to  believe  they  can  achieve 
the  victory  our  men  in  uniform  are 
denying  them  on  the  battlefront 
through  a  split  in  our  ranks  on  the 
home  front. 

The  divisive  antics  of  the  peace- 
niks, beatniks  and  draft  card  burn- 
ers, can  perhaps  be  blamed  on 
ignorance  or  immaturity.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  find  any  excuse 
for  the  increasing  tendency  of  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  and  other 
elected  officials  to  assume  they 
somehow  have  acquired  a  special 
insight  and  wisdom  which  quali- 
fies them  to  render  better  judg- 
ments on  policies  and  actions  than 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  National  unity  and  support  of 
our  constituted  leaders.  The  with- 
holding of  traditional  bi-partisan 
Congressional  support  from  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  can  only  serve  to  undercut 
his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  stature 
among  our  friends. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  is  a 
pause  in  irresponsible  dissent  to 
demonstrate  our  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  unity  of  spirit.  President 
Kennedy  said  "The  cost  of  freedom 
is  always  high  but  Americans  have 
always  paid  it.  And  one  path  we 
shall  never  choose,  and  that  is  the 
path  of  surrender  or  submission." 

The  path  to  a  just  peace  is  the 
one  where  we  present  a  unified 
front  to  the  enemy,  so  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  futility  of 
his  aggressive  course  of  action. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
therefore,  calls  upon  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  support  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
work  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

In  my  travels  around  this  great 
country  of  ours,  I  have  spoken  to 
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literally  hundreds  of  returning 
veterans  at  hospitals,  separation 
centers  and  veteran  functions  and 
meetings.  To  a  man,  their  chief  con- 
cerns have  been  three-fold — (1)  em- 
ployment, (2)  housing,  and  (3)  ed- 
ucation— not  increased  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  as  some  people 
would  like  you  to  believe. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  re- 
turning veterans  who  have  been 
serviced  by  your  local  employment 
offices  in  assisting  these  men  in 
the  areas  of  job  procurement,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  on  the  job 
training  programs,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  wants  to  commend 
you  for  your  valiant  efforts  in  spite 
of  the  many  obstacles  which  have 
caused  road  blocks  in  giving  this 
continued  service. 

The  needs  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans are  great,  and  they  are  get- 
ting greater  due  to  their  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  However,  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  newer  concepts 
and  programs  geared  to  assist  the 
disadvantaged  are  chipping  away 
at  the  funds  of  existing  programs 
for  veterans.  New  or  additional 
funding  has  not  been  forthcoming 
to  implement  these  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  "hardcore"  unem- 
ployed and  underprivileged. 

Resources  are  limited  and  prior- 
ities seem  to  be  given  to  these  new- 
er programs  to  the  detriment  of 
older  existing  programs.  This  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  where  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  States  to  do  a  good 
job  on  behalf  of  the  veteran. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  you  can- 
not give  quality  service  with  an 
inadequate  budget. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  no  quarrel  with  these  programs 
geared  to  assist  the  disadvantaged; 
we  realize  that  programs  must 
change  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  time. 

However,  the  V.F.W.  is  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  so  long  as 
Congress  is  of  the  stated  opinion 
that  "veterans  shall  receive  the 
maximum  of  job  opportunities"  and 
that  this  responsibility  is  ultimately 
up  to  the  State  Agencies  to  admin- 
ister these  employment  benefits, 
then  the  V.F.W.  strongly  feels  that 
these  so-called  welfare  programs 
should  not  take  precedence  over 
funds  for  veterans  programs. 

I  am  informed  that  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1969,  there  were  approximately 
406,000  veteran  applications  on  file 
in  the  2,200  local  offices  of  the  state- 
federal  employment  security  of- 
fices over  the  nation.  Of  this  num- 
ber, approximately  54,000  were  dis- 
abled veteran  applicants.   Further, 


that  the  majority  of  these  applic- 
ants were  World  War  II  and  Kore- 
an veterans. 

Over  the  country,  according  to 
estimates  available  to  us,  1,830,000 
veterans  made  applications  for  jobs 
at  the  local  employment  offices  in 
1968.  They  were  placed  in  1,163,- 
500  jobs.  Included  in  this  group 
were  156,000  disabled  veterans.  We 
feel  this  to  be  an  excellent  record 
— but  again,  it  could  be  better. 

We  are  concerned,  however, 
from  reports  reaching  us  from  our 
employment  committees  and  post 
employment  officers  to  the  effect 
that  adequate  service  often  is  not 
being  made  available  to  veteran  ap- 
plicants at  local  public  employment 
offices.  This  fact,  together  with  an 
anticipated  one  million  discharged 
Vietnam  veterans  returning  to  civil- 
ian life  in  the  current  calendar  year 
raises  severe  questions  in  our 
minds. 

Originally  provided  for  by  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  (G.I.  Bill)  and  appropriately 
amended  to  include  discharged  vet- 
erans of  later  conflicts  by  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1952  and  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
acting  through  its  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Services  and  State  Agen- 
cies, administers  programs  design- 
ed to  provide  job  counseling,  test- 
ing and  preference  in  referral  to 
available  jobs  for  veterans  and  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  local  office 
services  for  disabled  veterans. 
These  services  are  carried  on  at 
the  local  office  level  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  local  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  designated  in 
each  office.  Statewide,  as  you  know, 
this  program  is  functionally  sup- 
ervised by  a  Federal  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Representative,  such  as 
Marvin  Burton  and  Lawrence 
Britt. 

Beginning  in  1966,  reports  began 
to  reach  our  Headquarters  from 
veterans  who  felt  they  had  not 
been  granted  adequate  services  at 
these  offices  and  comments  from 
our  employment  chairmen  and 
post  employment  people  to  the 
same  effect.  In  checking  with 
local  office  managers  and  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service,  we  were  faced 
with  an  admission  that  the  time  of 
the  local  Veteran  Employment  Rep- 
resentative was  being  utilized  in 
emphasized  crash  and  long  range 
anti-poverty  programs.  In  the 
V.F.W.'s  view  this  problem  could 
best  be  solved  by  earmarking  funds 
within    the    Department    of    Labor 


budget  process  to  provide  for  Vet- 
erns  Employment  Representative 
positions  at  the  local  office  level 
and  perhaps  more  important,  the 
issuance  of  regulations  which  would 
guarantee  and  complement  the 
provision  of  adequate  time  for  them 
to  perform  their  duties.  Most  cer- 
tainly, with  the  increasing  number 
of  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia  and  an 
apparent  increasing  workload  of 
older  veterans  (World  War  II  and 
Korea),  my  organization  is  serious- 
ly concerned  that  these  veterans 
receive  the  benefits  due  them  under 
law  and  accordingly,  have  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Man- 
power. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  new  pro- 
grams being  advanced  are  still  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  financed 
through  the  same  source,  namely, 
the  "Unemployment  Insurance 
Trust  Fund."  We  realize  that  this 
money  can  only  stretch  so  far,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  multiple 
programs  that  have  come  into  ex- 
istence over  the  past  few  years,  and 
because  of  this  fact,  no  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  re-fund  these  programs 
from  other  sources. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  it  would  be 
a  worthwhile  venture  to  have  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
State  Agencies  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  approaching  Congress  and  re- 
quest funds  from  General  Revenue 
to  adequately  finance  the  respon- 
sibilities of  employment  service  for 
veterans. 

Over  7  billion  dollars  in  appropri- 
ations are  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Why  not  put  a  forthright  petition 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  expand 
the  funding  of  services  to  veter- 
ans? 

As  you  are  aware,  approximate- 
ly 650  million  dollars  are  poured 
back  to  the  States  on  a  funding 
basis  for  the  use  of  the  States  to 
operate  their  Employment  Service. 
At  the  same  time,  your  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  increasingly 
heavier;  yet  the  level  of  funding 
remains  the  same. 

Consider  the  future  when  the 
Vietnam  conflict  will  be  considered 
over,  and  the  returning  servicemen 
are  increased  almost  overnight  in 
great  numbers.  Other  agencies  will 
be  affected  but  the  heaviest  of  re- 
sponsibility will  be  placed  on  your 
mission — that  of  employment. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  Senate  Bill 
1088,  better  known  as  the  Veterans 
Relocation  and  Assistance  Act. 
While  the  V.F.W.  would  certainly 
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favor  S.  1088  or  any  similar  legisla- 
tion to  assist  veterans  seeking 
meaningful  employment,  appren- 
ticeship training  or  on  the  job 
training,  we  note  this  "special" 
employment,  and  relocation  assist- 
ance is  available  only  to  veterans 
who  are  eligible  for  education  and 
training  benefits  under  Chapter  34, 
Title  38,  U.  S.  Code,  and  who  are 
discharged  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  certain  reservations  in 
connection  with  S.  1088.  First,  the 
V.F.W.  has  traditionally  favored 
comparable  benefits  for  all  war 
veterans.  As  an  example,  when  the 
V.F.W.  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation,  later  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944,  to 
provide  preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment for  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, we  also  included  the  same 
preference  for  World  War  I  veter- 
ans who  were  veterans  of  a  war  25 
years  earlier. 

Such  preference  as  S.  1088  would 
provide,  could  well  be  considered 
as  discriminatory  against  World 
War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans, 
as  well  as  Vietnam  War  veterans 
discharged  before  the  Bill's  passage. 

The  V.F.W.  believes  that  unless 
the  proposed  legislation  has  "teeth" 
it  might  well  be  administered  as  an- 
other anti-poverty  program  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  so  much  "lip 
service"  insofar  as  veterans  are  con- 
cerned, as  has  been  the  V.F.W. 's  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  other  em- 
ployment programs  administered  by 
the  Department. 

As  an  example,  on  August  14, 
1967,  the  President  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
provide  individual  and  personalized 
employment  assistance  to  all  re- 
turning Vietnam  Era  veterans.  The 
Department  of  Labor  accepted  the 
assignment,  apparently  in  good 
faith,  and  passed  it  along  to  the 
State  Employment  Agencies  with 
no  additional  funds  or  personnel, 
but  with  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  seeking  out  all  recently 
discharged  veterans  to  counsel 
them  individually  concerning  their 
employment  problems  and  job 
training  needs.  Several  states  re- 
quested, but  were  denied,  addition- 
al funds  and  personnel  to  properly 
administer  the  program.  Yet  while 
this  personalized  employment  serv- 
ice to  veterans,  as  requested  by  the 
President,  was  being  denied  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  State  Employ- 
ment Service  employees  were  as- 
signed the  specific  responsibility  of 
assisting  certain   economically   dis- 


advantaged   individuals,    a    group 
which  includes  very  few  veterans. 

The  V.F.W.  understands  the  need 
for  employment  programs  to  as- 
sist the  economically  disadvantaged 
and,  to  a  large  degree,  we  support 
them.  However,  the  V.F.W.  is  op- 
posed to  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  receiving  employment 
counseling  and  job  placement  pre- 
ference in  the  State  Employment 
Service  over  and  above  the  war 
veteran  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
preference  by  law. 

The  V.F.W.  is  fearful  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  set  up  a 
special  class  of  veterans,  the  dis- 
advantaged, by  administrative  ac- 
tion and  turn  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion into  another  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. Even  though  this  proposed 
legislation  is  not  specifically  limit- 
ed to  assisting  disadvantaged  re- 
turning Vietnam  Era  veterans,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  might  turn  it  toward  that 
direction  administratively,  exactly 
the  same  way  the  Department  has 
administered  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  When  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  1962  Act,  which  was  favored 
by  the  V.F.W.,  it  was  our  under- 
standing that  the  program  was  not 
conceived  as  primarily  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  now  requires  the 
local  public  employment  offices  to 
reserve  65  percent  of  MDTA  job 
training  openings  for  "disadvant- 
aged" applicants,  which  excludes 
most  veterans.  By  virtue  of  Resolu- 
tions of  our  1968  and  1969  National 
Conventions,  we  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  rescind  this 
requirement  and  permit  full  consid- 
eration of  any  veteran  for  MDTA 
training  openings,  regardless  of  the 
veteran's  economic  status.  To  date, 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  V.F.W.  does  not  believe  that 
any  group  of  veterans  should  be 
singled  out  for  super  job  training 
preference  over  other  war  veterans; 
nor  do  we,  in  view  of  past  ex- 
periences with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  believe  that  S.  1088  without 
amendments  would  be  any  more 
than  mere  "lip  service"  for  the  vet- 
eran who  is  not  disadvantaged. 

We  of  the  V.F.W.  have  always 
viewed  this  employment  program 
as  an  excellent  example  of  success- 
ful State-Federal  cooperation.  Its 
continuance  is  basic  to  the  pro- 
vision of  law,  namely,  that  "vet- 
erans shall  receive  the  maximum 
of  job  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
gainful  employment",  and  over  the 
years,  the  V.F.W.  has  carefully  re- 
viewed  the  Veterans   Employment 


Service  budget  requests  and  feel 
that  they  are  moderate  and  not 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  have  so 
informed  the  Congress.  However, 
our  concern  here  is  that  this  out- 
standing service  to  veterans  not 
be  allowed  to  dissipate,  because  of 
competition  from  other  programs, 
fine  and  as  appropriate  as  they  may 
be. 


Unemployment 
Payments  To 
Vets  Increase 

Separations  from  the  armed 
forces  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1970  have  in- 
creased over  the  same  period  of 
1969,  causing  a  50  percent  jump  in 
unemployment  insurance  payments 
to  ex-servicemen,  reports  the  N.  C. 
Veterans  Employment  Service. 

Unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits to  ex-servicemen,  which  are 
paid  by  the  State  with  federal 
funds,  increased  from  $244,500  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1969  to 
$354,200  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1970. 

Jobless  benefit  payments  have 
increased  because  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  persons  being  discharged 
from  the  military  are  filing  claims. 
The  duration  of  payments  is  some- 
what longer,  and  the  average  week- 
ly benefit  amount  is  higher.  In 
North  Carolina  the  maximum  pay- 
ment is  $50  a  week. 

Figures  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration disclose  that  an  aver- 
age of  3,000  veterans  are  being  dis- 
charged each  month  from  North 
Carolina  military  bases. 

Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Lejuene 
are  two  of  the  nation's  major  sep- 
aration centers.  Under  federal  law 
military  personnel  have  unemploy- 
ment insurance  available  if  they 
cannot  find  jobs  after  discharge. 
The  program  is  administered  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commission. 

According  to  a  President's  com- 
mission assigned  to  study  the  Viet- 
nam veteran,  about  60  percent  of  all 
persons  being  released  from  mili- 
tary service  enter  the  civilian  labor 
market  looking  for  jobs.  Most  have 
little  difficulty  applying  skills  learn- 
ed in  the  military  to  civilian  occu- 
pations. 

In  North  Carolina  the  average 
length  of  unemployment  experienc- 
ed by  a  discharged  veteran  is  nine 
weeks,  a  favorable  comparison  to 
the  national  figure  of  13  weeks. 
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Immediate  Job  Information  Provided  By 
New  Placement  Program  in  Winston-Salem 

Reprinted   From  The  Winston-Salem   Journal 


A  job  bank  that  will  match  job 
seekers  with  openings  will  start 
here  Monday,  and  officials  hope  it 
will  rekindle  the  city's  sputtering 
fight    against    unemployment. 

It  will  be  the  newest  of  about  35 
job  banks  in  the  country,  the  only 
one  on  the  East  Coast  between  Bal- 
timore and  Atlanta  and  the  only 
one  in  the  country  that  is  not  com- 
puterized. 

It  is  not  strictly  an  antipoverty 
effort,  though  it  is  expected  to  be 
a  boon  to  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program. 

In  1967,  Mayor  M.  C.  Benton's 
Employment  Resources  Committee 
recommended  that  a  central  clear- 
ing house  be  established  to  provide 
instant  information  on  available 
jobs  in  the  city  and  the  people  who 
could  fill  them.  The  job  bank  is  it. 
Local  Commission 

Ben  Johnson,  the  Employment 
Security  Commission's  area  super- 
visor, said  the  bank  will  not  provide 
new  or  increased  services,  just  bet- 
ter service.  It  should  benefit  em- 
ployers as  much  as  the  unemployed, 
though  its  emphasis  is  on  job  place- 
ment. 

Twenty-two  workers  in  the  local 
commission  will  operate  the  bank, 
under  the  direction  of  Johnson  and 
Grover  Teeter,  local  commission 
manager. 

It  is  a  government  project.  Sim- 
plified, it  works  something  like  this: 

Employers  with  job  openings  call 
a  special  job  bank  number — 725- 
0455 — and  give  all  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  positions,  quali- 
fications needed,  experience  requir- 
ed, hours  and  salary,  and  specify 
how  many  people  they  want  to 
interview. 

Meeting  Arranged 

Job  orders  are  typed,  coded,  sep- 
arated into  10  occupational  classi- 
fications, reproduced,  encased  in 
plastic  coverings  and  arranged  in 
notebooks. 

Copies  go  to  seven  bank  inter- 
viewers and  three  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  workers.  All 
job  orders  placed  with  the  employ- 
ment program  will  be  channeled 
to  the  bank. 

Interviewers  talk  with  job  appli- 
cants. After  determining  what  an 
applicant  is  qualified  to  do,  the  in- 
terviewers try  to  find  a  suitable 
job  in  the  book. 


Interviewers  arrange  a  meeting 
between  the  applicant  and  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  applicant  has  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  employer's  quali- 
fications, the  interviewer  will  try 
to  persuade  him  to  give  the  ap- 
plicant a  chance.  If  he  will,  the 
rest  is  up  to  the  applicant. 

Only  the  specified  number  of  ap- 
plicants will  be  sent  to  an  employer. 
When  a  job  is  filled,  it  will  be  taken 
from  the  book.  Books  will  be  up- 
dated  daily. 

Obviously,  the  bank  will  be  use- 
less unless  businessmen  use  it. 
Johnson  and  Teeter  expect  the  sev- 
eral hundred  companies  which  nor- 
mally use  the  commission  to  con- 
tinue feeding  their  requests  to  the 
bank.  They  also  expect  many  new 
firms  to  use  it  after  its  reputation 
is  established. 

To  insure  the  bank's  contact  with 
business,  three  workers  will  visit 
businessmen  regularly.  The  employ- 
er services  representatives  will  offer 
the  commission's  free  services  (job 
market  information,  job  studies, 
absentee  studies)  and  try  to  get 
job   listings. 

Teeter  said  the  commission  now 
lists  between  30  and  40  percent 
of  the  city's  available  jobs.  He  be- 
lieves the  job  bank  will  do  much 
better.  The  bank  probably  will  have 
between  500  and  600  jobs  during 
its  first  weeks,  he  estimated,  but 
that  figure  should  increase  to  thou- 
sands in  time. 

The  bank  will  solicit  and  list  any 
job,  including  professional  and  tech- 
nical ones,  which  is  legal  and  does 
not  violate  civil  rights  laws.  It  will 
try  to  find  work  for  anyone  who 


Interviewer  Barbara  Troll  explains 
Job  Bank  processes  to  interested  ob- 
servers during  the  Winston-Salem 
formal  opening  of  the  unique  job 
placement  program. 

wants  it,  regardless  of  skill  or  back- 
ground.  There  will  be   no  charge. 

Teeter  and  Johnson  said  the  job 
bank  will  end  visits  to  business- 
men by  several  different  agencies. 

The  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  is  depending  heavily  on 
the  bank  for  jobs.  While  the  bank 
will  not  seek  jobs  expressly  for  the 
program,  Johnson  said  it  should 
turn  up  enough  to  give  the  pro- 
gram a  strong  boost.  This  has  hap- 
pened  in   other   cities,   he   said. 

In  addition,  the  employer  ser- 
vices representative  will  encourage 
businessmen  to  lower  job  require- 
ments to  take  on  poor  people. 

The  job  books  will  be  closely 
guarded  and  only  the  employment 
program  and  the  commission  will 
have  access  to  them.  Later,  John- 
son said,  other  agencies  may  be 
invited  to  join  the  bank. 

Eventually,  Johnson  and  Teeter 
see  the  bank  becoming  the  city's 
prime  source  of  manpower  informa- 
tion as  well  as  the  chief  job  place- 
ment agency. 


On  hand  to  see  Job  Bank  formally  open  were  (L  to  R):  Henry  E.  Kendall, 
ESC  Chairman;  Mayor  M.  C.  Benton  of  Winston-Salem;  ESC  Area  Supervisor 
Ben  Johnson;  Meade  C.  Lewis,  the  Mayor's  assistant  for  manpower;  and 
local  office  Manager  Grover  Teeter. 
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The  nostalgia  that  I  feel  today 
derives  in  part  from  memories  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  this  State  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  it.  But  it  derives  in  part 
also  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
changes  in  society — the  changes  in 
our  political  and  economic  systems 
which  have  occurred  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Your  program  chairman  asked  me 
to  make  the  keynote  speech  on  this 
occasion  and  the  occasion  seems  to 
me  to  call  for  some  reflection  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  past  affecting 
you,  the  conditions  of  the  present 
and  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  those 
of  the  future.  I  note  that  you  adopt- 
ed as  your  theme  "Yesterday,  To- 
day and  Tomorrow."  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  I  expect  to  pay 
some  attention  to  those  changes  in 
our  institution  and  our  general  so- 
ciety to  which  I  referred. 

The  key  note  is  the  basic  note  in 
a  musical  composition.  The  keynote 
speech  is  supposed  to  deal  with  the 
principles  upon  which  policy  is 
founded  and  upon  policy  itself.  As 
far  as  I  know  about  your  policy, 
you  have  adapted  it  beautifully  to 
fit  your  assignment.  I  have  no  sug- 
gestions of  importance  to  make  on 
policy  revisions. 

What  then  should  I  say  in  the 
keynote  speech  to  you  today?  I 
have  decided  for  whatever  value  it 
may  be  to  you,  to  take  a  look  at 
the  general  conditions  under  which 
you  came  into  being,  have  function- 
ed for  a  generation  and  are  facing 
a  challenging  future.  In  brief — the 
past,  the  present  and  as  much  as  is 


possible,   the  future, 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  you  that 
you  are  they  who  came  out  of  great 
tribulation.  Thirty-six  years  ago,  the 
economic  America  was  prostrate 
and  dreadfully  afraid.  The  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  met 
that  year  with  the  banks  closed 
throughout  the  nation  and  had  to 
make  a  special  provision  to  furnish 
enough  money  to  the  members  of 
that  General  Assembly  to  pay  their 
expenses  while  they  sought  to 
muddle  through  our  particular  sec- 
tor of  the  disaster.  Courage  and 
confidence  were  far  from  general 
when  a  man  so  crippled  physically 
that  he  could  not  stand,  stood  up 
and  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself"  and  called  the  peo- 
ple to  a  concert  of  action  to  meet 
inertia  of  the  time. 

There  was  less  air  contamination 
then  because  there  was  little  smoke 
coming  from  industrial  smoke 
stacks  and  "Hoover  Carts"  emitted 
no  fumes. 

When  the  President  set  up  the 
National  Recovery  Administration, 
the  man  he  placed  in  charge  of  it 
declared  that  the  great  captains  of 
industry  had  become  corporals  of 
disaster.  Distressed  property  tax- 
payers went  on  something  like  a 
strike  and  the  public  schools  began 
to  close.  Unemployment  was  colos- 
sal. War  veterans  were  peddling 
apples  on  city  streets  to  eke  out  a 
desperate  living.  Soup  kitchens 
were  set  up  and  bread  lines  form- 
ed. 

It  was  then  that  the  forerunner 
of  your  Employment  Service  came 


Capus  Waynick,  retired  Ad- 
jutant General  of  North  Caro- 
lina, directed  the  National  Re- 
employment Service  in  North 
Carolina  during  and  after  the 
depression.  Considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  North 
Carolinians  of  the  century,  he 
served  governors  and  presidents 
during  his  40  years  of  public 
service. 

Waynick  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  chairman  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission, 
and  organized  the  first  N.  C. 
Health  Education  Institute.  Way- 
nick was  campaign  manager  for 


Governor  Kerr  Scott  during  the 
late  1940's. 

In  the  '50's  President  Harry 
Truman  appointed  Waynick  U. 
S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  and 
later,  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 

Governor  Terry  Sanford  ap- 
pointed Capus  Waynick  Adjutant 
General  and  Commander  of  the 
State's  National  Guard,  and  later 
appointed  him  a  mediator  when 
North  Carolina  experienced  its 
first  racial  disorders  in  the  early 
1960's. 

In  early  life  Waynick  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  the  Greensboro  Record 
and   the  High  Point  Enterprise. 


into  being.  The  National  Re-em- 
ployment Service  was  set  up  with 
an  overall  director  and  48  state  di- 
rectors to  try  to  do  something  to 
get  some  sort  of  jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions of  hungry,  jobless  people.  At 
the  insistence  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  the  late  Colonel 
Ed  Fletcher,  I  became  Director  for 
North  Carolina.  Incidentally,  Harry 
Truman — destined  to  become  suc- 
cessor to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
President — was  the  director  for  Mis- 
souri and  was  at  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  Nation- 
al Re-employment  Service  in  In- 
dianapolis when  I  first  met  and 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tru- 
man. 

We  set  up  offices  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  our  people  met  the 
impact,  the  brunt  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  unemployed  who 
were  looking  desperately  for  a 
chance  to  get  on  some  sort  of  pay- 
roll. The  jobless  included  many  who 
had  been  highly  paid  or  even  rich 
before  the  break  in  economic  con- 
ditions. Now  they  were  grateful 
for  a  chance  to  get  on  some  sort  of 
a  payroll  at  which  they  could  eke 
out  a  living. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  with 
us  here  today  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  field  forces  at  that  time.  I  refer 
to  Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans, 
now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  wife  of 
a  brilliant  lawyer,  W.  A.  Evans, 
whom  we  also  welcome  today  as  a 
guest.  This  distinguished  couple 
went  on  from  the  North  Carolina 
scene  to  important  stations  of  serv- 
ice in  the  nation's  capitol.  Both 
have  retired,  Mr.  Evans  recently 
as  the  highly  honored  Dean  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  But  in  1933,  they 
were  as  much  victims  of  the  depres- 
sion as  the  rest  of  us  and  were 
looking  for  some  way  to  eke  out  a 
living.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  service  Mrs.  Evans 
rendered  in  the  crisis.  Working  for 
a  magnificent  pay  of  $150  a  month, 
tirelessly  for  long  and  arduous 
hours  she  drove  over  the  State.  She 
and  a  fellow  organizer  succeeded 
me  as  Director  and  I  think  her 
work  with  the  1935  General  As- 
sembly deserves  to  have  her  rec- 
ognized, may  I  say,  as  the  "mother 
of  your  organization."  She  not  only 
succeeded  in  a  difficult  undertaking 
to  get  the  service  established  by  law 
but  proceeded  with  amazing  skill  to 
promote  professionalism  in  it  and 
I  pause  to  introduce  her  who  credit- 
ed me  with  so  many  jobs  that  made 
me  think  of  a  time  when  I  was  in- 
troduced over  in  Durham  to  a  club 
and  when  the  introducer  got 
through  with  a  recital  of  my  many 
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jobs,  I  heard  a  man  whisper  to  an- 
other, "That  guy's  had  a  hell  of  a 
time  holding  a  job."  I  fear  that  my 
beloved  introducer  was  in  error  in 
naming  me  as  your  first  director. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  first  di- 
rector is  here,  Mrs.  Evans.  I  am 
glad  the  State  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  woman  who  es- 
sentially was  the  founder  of  your 
organization. 

Back  then  the  highest  paid  em- 
ployee of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  a  $6000  salary  and  what 
our  underpaid  teachers  now  receive 
would  have  seemed  incredible 
abundance  to  us  then.  I'm  glad  to 
note  that  some  rather  nice  salaries 
are  being  paid  to  the  youth  of  the 
Service.  Maybe  they  should  be  in- 
creased, I  don't  know. 

Thus  I  have  sketched  briefly 
that  past  of  great  tribulation  out 
of  which  your  Service  came.  Per- 
haps you  need  no  appraisal  from 
me  as  to  the  present.  You  of  the 
Service  have  grown  in  number  and 
your  job  is  a  great  one  but  your 
professional  skills  have  increased 
to  meet  well  the  demands  of  a 
period  when  unemployment  haz- 
ards have  been  unwritten  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  and  workers  are  in 
demand  beyond  supply  in  some 
areas  in  our  economic  system,  as 
our  nation  recovering  from  disaster 
has  again  become  astoundingly  pro- 
ductive. 

The  mobs  of  the  present  are  no 
longer  jobless  men  and  women  re- 
sorting to  a  bread  line  or  a  soup 
kitchen  and  begging  for  work.  They 
are  made  up  of  those  often  well- 
financed  and  highly  privileged  of 
the  economic  and  political  systems 
against  which  they  march  in  pro- 
test. A  revolutionary  mood  exists 
and  it  is  spread  and  intensified  by 
self-elected  leaders  who  believe  they 
have  little  to  lose  and  much  pos- 
sibly to  gain  by  radical  changes  in 
society.  The  readiness  of  the  com- 
mercial media  of  communications 
to  spotlight  the  rioters  is  inspira- 
tion to  the  wildest  activists.  We 
have  witnessed  contempt  for  police 
and  the  courts  and  for  all  disciplin- 
ary and  administrative  authority 
whether  in  the  White  House,  on 
university  campuses  or  at  city  hall. 
You  go  steadily  and  effectively  on 
with  your  work  but  generally  the 
disturbance  is  profound,  as  the 
younger  generation  and  some  of 
the  old  demand  change. 

What  about  the  future?  More  in- 
timately than  most  other  profes- 
sionals you  are  dealing  with  the 
raw  material  of  the  future.  Yours 
are  the  problems  of  the  worker  and 
the  worker  must  determine  largely 
what  the  future  shall  be.  How  the 


political  and  economic  systems  deal 
with  these  problems  probably  will 
decide  our  future. 

The  aboriginal  American's  labor 
policy  was  very  simple.  Generally 
the  Indian  let  the  woman  do  the 
work  while  the  man  hunted,  fished 
and  fought.  The  first  peons  in  our 
country  established  a  policy  that 
also  was  both  simple,  functional 
and  spartan.  It  was  enunciated  by 
Captain  John  Smith  at  Jamestown. 
The  dowdy  Captain  proclaimed  that 
those  who  wouldn't  work,  shouldn't 
eat. 

What  industry  did  to  keep  work- 
ers impoverished  and  subdued  in- 
spired Karl  Marx,  the  German  Jew, 
to  write  "Das  Kapital"  some  120 
years  ago  and  to  propose  the  scrap- 
ping of  private  controls  on  the  tools 
of  production.  His  appeal  was  to 
the  proletariat,  condition  of  the 
masses  of  which  became  no  better 
when  a  new  industrial  power  of 
Capitalism  based  on  the  use  of 
steam  was  greatly  improved.  City 
slums  readily  replaced  the  some- 
what more  tolerable  rural  slums  of 
the  era  of  handicrafting.  Commun- 
ism made  little  progress  during 
Marx's  lifetime  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  molested  very  little  in 
his  propaganda.  No  doubt  the 
frontier  of  hope  that  America  pro- 
vided for  the  Europeans  helped  to 
stave  off  radical  popular  action 
against  Capitalism. 

Our  founding  fathers  had  declar- 
ed that  man's  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was 
inalienable  and  that  all  men  were 
born  to  equality  and  possession  of 
those  rights.  They  also  declared 
that  government  derives  its  proper 
powers  from  the  people  and  was 
established  to  protect  those  basic 
human  rights  and  should  be  chang- 
ed when  they  fail  in  the  assign- 
ment.    Another     early     American 


principle  declared  that  the  earth 
belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living 
generation. 

This  American  plan  was  suf- 
ficiently liberal  and  promising  to 
help  Capitalism  survive  in  appeal 
to  the  discontented  in  the  world 
without  destructive  effect.  When 
Russian  revolutionaries  found  in- 
spiration in  Marx,  he  appealed  to 
the  discontented  with  his  slogan 
"workers  of  the  world  unite." 

A  large  part  of  the  human  family 
now  lives  under  Communism  and 
we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Asia  in  a 
costly  effort  to  prevent  the  new 
political  system  from  spreading  and 
we  watch  uneasily  insidious  dis- 
loyality  in  our  own  people  while 
radicals  promote  a  menacing  rest- 
lessness. This  restlessness  is  pro- 
nounced among  the  young,  many  of 
whom  believe  it  their  right  and 
duty  to  direct  the  economic  and 
political  system  under  which  we 
live  and  build  systems  more  to 
their  own  liking. 

I  would  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
new  generation  to  work  on  sys- 
temic changes.  Long  hair  and 
beards  do  not  revolt  me  as  I  re- 
member the  head  shaving  cults  of 
the  young  males  of  my  generation. 
Some  aspects  of  the  youth  move- 
ment do  seem  to  me  a  cause  for 
concern.  The  issue  is  no  longer 
primarily  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots.  Our  abundant  cap- 
italist production  has  been  accom- 
panied by  governmental  programs 
which  guarantee  better  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  labor  and  the 
amazing  productiveness  we  have  de- 
veloped. Some  of  the  activists  in 
the  youthful  revolt  are  highly  pri- 
vileged under  the  present  system 
which  they  endanger.  The  concern 
I  feel  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  in  the  rioting  against 
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all  forms  and  procedures  of  discip- 
line. 

"Every  man  holds  his  property 
subject  to  the  general  right  of  the 
community  to  regulate  its  use  in 
whatever  degree  the  public  wel- 
fare may  require  it."  That  my 
friends  is  a  quotation  from  a  Roose- 
velt— not  Franklin  D.,  but  Teddy. 
It  was  Teddy  who  said  it.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  also  wrote,  "We  stand 
equally  against  government  by 
plutocracy  and  government  by 
mob."  And  here's  another  quotation 
from  Teddy.  "No  man  is  above  the 
law  and  no  man  is  below  it.  We  do 
not  ask  any  man's  permission  to  re- 
quire him  to  obey  it.  Obedience  to 
law  is  demanded  as  a  right  not 
asked  as  a  favor."  That  in  my  opin- 
ion from  the  man  who  was  Presi- 
dent near  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  is  Americanism  under 
who's  banner  we  should  stand  firm. 

Those  who  destroy  law  and  order 
open  the  way  to  dictatorship.  Let 
the  new  generation  work  as  force- 
fully as  it  will  but  let  their  drives 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  dem- 
ocratic action.  I  favor  extending 
the  ballot  to  all  18  years  of  age  and 
older  and  full  encouragement  to 
the  restless  young  to  express  their 
will,  short  of  disorder  and  destruc- 
tiveness. 

What  will  be  your  position  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  disorder  or  is  that  tendency 
increasing?  I've  observed  some 
signs  of  a  backlash  among  youth 
itself  against  the  disorder.  The 
young  can  correct  their  own  course 
of  action  to  insure  a  safe  change, 
changes  that  will  fall  far  short  of 
subjecting  us  to  the  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man  which  would  be 
intolerable  for  those  who  love  true 
liberty. 

What  part  will  you  play  in  so- 
ciety in  the  years  ahead?  It's  easy 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  an  impor- 
tant role  and  it  will  take  place  in 
a  markedly  changed  world.  Govern- 
ment has  been  revolutionized  in  a 
generation  without  civil  war  or 
murderous  purges.  That  under 
which  we  live  today  is  not  very  like 
that  of  a  generation  ago  and  only 
remotely  like  that  under  which  we 
lived  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  On 
rare  occasions  then,  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  infringes 
on  our  political  and  economic  life 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Federal 
taxes  were  collected  from  few  and  a 
revenue  agent  did  little  save  inter- 
fere with  the  conversion  of  some  of 
the  farmer's  corn  into  alcoholic 
squeezings.  Nobody  looked  to  the 
federal  government  for  distribu- 
tion of  lodgings.  Now  who  do  you 
know  who  doesn't  receive  some 
kind  of  a  check  from  the  central 


government? 

We  now  live  in  a  welfare  state 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  restored 
to  the  old  conditions  under  which 
everyone  was  forced  by  necessity 
to  find  his  own  living.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  are  subject  to  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  public  ex- 
pectations and  the  burden  of  a  new 
awareness  of  social  responsibility. 
I  quote  from  Galbraith's  "A  New 
Industrial  State."  He  writes  that, 
"The  services  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  now  account  for 
between  a  fifth  and  a  quarter  of  all 
economic  activity."  A  fifth  and  a 
quarter.  In  1929  it  was  about  8  per- 
cent. This  far  exceeds  the  govern- 
ment share  in  such  an  avowedly 
socialist  state  as  India,  considerably 
exceeds  that  in  the  anciently  so- 
cialist democratic  kingdoms  .  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  is  not 
wholly  incommensurate  with  that 
of  Poland,  a  communist  country. 
That  represents  the  change  which 
forces  you  to  face  a  changing 
future. 

The  big  issue  is  whether  the  re- 
bellious of  the  present  will  pre- 
serve the  one  vital  ingredient  in 
state  of  affairs  of  those  who  cherish 
personal  liberty  or  will  feed  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  us  into  dicta- 
torship. Can  we  successfully  insist 
on  the  use  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess and  the  changes  of  the  years 


ahead  and  preserve  great  material 
and  psychological  values  from  fire 
and  pillage.  Lloyd  McCoy  predicted 
more  than  a  century  ago  that  the 
fate  of  the  American  political  state 
would  be  destruction  by  the  mob  or 
control  by  a  dictator.  Those  of  us 
who  are  optimists  think  neither 
should  be  the  fate  of  a  nation  both 
rich  and  generous  but  the  present 
is  a  period  of  definite  crisis.  Most 
of  you  still  have  work  that  is  in- 
volved closely  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  years  ahead  and  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  decision 
and  I  wish  you  well. 

I  note  by  today's  press,  the 
papers  emphasize  that  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  marched  yesterday 
in  disabling  protest  against  the 
President  and  his  policy  but  there 
are  200+  million  Americans  and 
while  I  do  not  ignore  the  danger  of 
a  few,  I  still  believe  in  the  sanity 
and  soundness  of  the  majority. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  I  have  said  any- 
thing here  that  will  change  your 
thought  or  action  as  you  enter  this 
troubled  future.  But  whether  I 
have  said  anything  to  help  you  or 
not,  I  do  manifest  a  firm  admiration 
for  you,  my  faith  in  you,  my  good 
wishes  to  you  as  you  struggle  with 
the  future  and  I  thank  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  be  here  and  to  speak 
to  you  today. 


IF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FAILS  CHALLENGE 

". . .  it  may  live  on  as  a  mundane  public 
service,  but  it  will  have  missed  its  destiny." 

A  Speech  By  MAY  THOMPSON  EVANS 


Mr.  Harris,  General  Waynick, 
Colonel  Kendall,  Mr.  Honeycutt,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Britt,  Dr.  Hayman,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  and  Fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  in  Employment 
Security: 

I  join  General  Waynick  in  ex- 
pressing exhilaration  over  being 
your  guest  at  this  1969  IAPES  An- 
nual Institute.  Thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  being 
here.  I  came  to  listen  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  talk  about  "Employment 
Security — Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow." 

Ten  of  the  most  rewarding  years 
of  my  life  were  devoted  to  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  State  and  Fed- 
eral. I  have  retained  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  Service  as  a  profes- 
sional field,  and  also  in  our  Inter- 
national Association. 


Of  many  career  activities,  I  rank 
four  as  my  best  contributions  to 
my  state;  and  each  of  these  is  re- 
lated to  you.  They  are: 

.  .  .  Helping  to  set  up  in  North 
Carolina  the  emergency  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Reemployment 
Service  (thanks  to  General  Way- 
nick);1 

. . .  Piloting  through  the  1935 
General  Assembly  the  enabling  leg- 
islation for  our  permanent  state 
employment  service  (thanks  to  all 
the  people  in  the  NC-NRS  at  that 
time); 

. . .  Initially  setting  up  our  state 
service  (thanks  to  Governor  J.  C.  B. 
Ehringhaus);  and 

. . .  Initiating  our  state's  first 
merit  system  for  the  appointment 
of  personnel  (thanks  to  Washington 
for  holding  off  this  Wagner-Peyser 
requirement    until    we    could    per- 
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suade  North  Carolinians  to  take  the 
examination  for  placement  on  our 
first  recruitment  roster;  and  thanks 
to  Duke  University  for  devising  our 
system  for  us). 

It  was  right  here  in  Chapel  Hill, 
in  the  spring  of  1944,  that  we  of  the 
NC-NRS  held  our  first  state-wide, 
in-service,  educational  institute,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  University.  ...  I 
have  here  a  picture  of  that  insti- 
tute group:  here  is  General  Way- 
nick  .  .  .  Mr.  Campbell,  our  statis- 
tician, who  was  a  wizard  with 
figures  .  .  .  Mr.  Honeycutt  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Honeycutt  .  .  .  and  perhaps  others 
who  are  here  today.  .  .  .  These  are, 
of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  200  to 
300  who  worked  fervently  and 
feverishly  under  General  Waynick's 
inspiration  to  set  up  the  National 
Reemployment  Service  in  our  state; 
and  who  later  worked  with  me  in 
setting  up  our  permanent  State 
Employment  Service. 

My  connection  with  our  Associa- 
tion began  when  we  hosted  the 
Convention  of  IAPES  at  Grove 
Park  Inn,  in  Asheville,  in  1935.  By 
that  time,  General  Waynick  had 
left  us,  and  I  was  serving  the  state 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  NC-NRS  Di- 
rector (appointed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins)  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice (appointed  by  Governor  Ehring- 
haus).  Some  of  you  here  today 
helped  with  the  Asheville  Conven- 
tion. .  .  .  You  recall  that  we  held 
our  second  NC  educational  institute 
in  conjunction  with  the  Convention. 

Subsequently,  during  my  years 
in  Washington,  through  and  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  I  served  as  an 
IAPES  Vice-President;  as  Program 
Chairman  for  the  1948  Convention, 
in  Windsor,  Ontario;  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter. 

My  professional  experience  has 
been  with  the  Employment  Service 
part  of  Employment  Security.  The 
Federal-State  Employment  Service 
was  born  in  the  crisis  of  mass  un- 
employment of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  early  30's  It  was  redi- 
rected in  the  early  40's  to  become 
the  operating  arm  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  It  now 
faces  a  third  major  crisis,  brought 
on  by  impending  socio-economic 
breakdown.  I  believe  that  survival 
of  the  Employment  Service  as  a 
determining  influence  in  our  dem- 
ocracy depends  on  another  redirec- 
tion today.  I  served  through  the  in- 
itial organization  and  the  first  re- 
direction, and  wish  now  that  I  were 
still  in  harness  to  help  with  the 
current  challenge. 

From  the  Service's  inception  and 
during  those  earlier  years,  we  were 


highly  relevant,  very  much  "in", 
wholly  involved,  and  totally  com- 
mitted. With  189,000  registered  un- 
employed North  Carolinians,  all 
seeking  work,  what  else  could  we 
be? 

Our  earliest  beginnings  were 
motivated  by  HRD — human  re- 
sources development.  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration  of  how  early  the 
HRD  policy  was  set. 

In  the  very  first  month  of  NRS 
(June  1933),  General  Waynick 
gave  me  my  first  field  assignment 
— to  go  up  to  a  little  community 
beyond  Brasstown.  Some  people  up 
there  had  sent  word  that  they 
needed  work.  I  turned  away  as  Mr. 
Waynick  spoke,  so  that  he  would 
not  see  how  flabbergasted  I  was  by 
an  assignment  to  seek  out  some 
families  350  miles  away  in  the 
high  mountains,  when  we  had 
hundreds  of  unemployed,  well  ed- 
ucated and  able  people,  right  on 
the  streets  of  Raleigh.  But  I  got  the 
HRD  policy  in  a  flash. 

Unable  to  find  Brasstown  on  my 
map,  I  nevertheless  made  my  way 
there  after  considerable  difficult}^. 
From  there,  on  the  first  lap  of  the 
journey  to  the  community  "be- 
yond", I  rode  in  a  2-wheel  cart.  On 
the  last  lap,  my  local  guide  and  I 
rode  mule-back — both  of  us  on  the 
same  mule.  But  I  reached  that 
huddle  of  families  who  had  sent 
word  to  their  state  job-boss;  and 
we  got  them  on  jobs. 

Those  early  days  of  NRS  were 
days  of  innocence  as  well  as  ingen- 
uity. Many  of  us  did  not  know  a 
bulldozer  from  a  black  jack,  but  we 
matched  a  man  and  a  bulldozer.  We 
did  not  know  what  a  powder 
monkey  was;  but  we  found  one — 
and  we  did  not  go  to  the  zoo  in 
search  of  him.  If  we  had  had  a 
Farm  Labor  Placement  Service  at 
that  time,  however,  we  might  well 
have  turned  over  to  it  an  order 
for  an  operator  of  a  sheep's  foot.  A 
Lorraine  75  sounded  like  an  auto- 
matic rifle,  but  after  Joe  Blythe 
and  I  went  to  a  construction  site 
and  I  climbed  into  the  crane's  cage, 
we  found  a  local,  unemployed  op- 
erator who  could  compete  with  his 
imported  labor. 

I  can't  resist  sharing  with  you 
at  least  one  of  my  many  colorful 
moments  with  Contractor  Blythe. 
After  a  couple  of  long  distance  calls 
about  his  labor  crews  and  the  law, 
Mr.  Blythe  asked  for  a  personal 
conference.  Many  of  you  knew  him 
— stocky,  burly,  forceful.  When  he 
came  into  my  office,  I  left  my  desk 
to  greet  him  and  to  move  to  the  con- 
ference table.  He  stopped  dead  in 
his  tracks  and,  after  recovering 
from     obvious     astonishment,     he 


blurted:    "My   God!    I   thought  you 
were  a  great  big  woman." 

Those  were  the  days  when  we 
learned  by  doing.  We  had  no  body 
of  professional  and  administrative 
materials.  We  believed,  however, 
that  we  were  building  a  long  de- 
layed institution,  essential  to  our 
democracy.  We  were  determined 
that  its  underpinnings  would  have 
the  full  strength  of  our  intelligence 
and  integrity.  We  had  told  our- 
selves and  all  others  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  was  not  going  to 
be  just  another  barnacle  on  the 
ship  of  state.  At  the  depth  of  the 
Depression  we  had  secured  initial 
funds  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  match  fully  the  Wagner-Peyser 
funds,  and  started  out  with  the 
gratifying  sum  of  $150,000 — so  min- 
iscule  today.  Our  neighbor,  Virginia, 
however,  was  setting  up  a  $15,000 
Service.  And  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  of  us,  South  Carolina,  had  not 
yet  gone  into  action. 

In  our  struggle  to  hand  on  to  you 
a  heritage  of  strength  and  integrity, 
we  periodically  had  to  "save"  the 
Service.  I  believe  the  most  drama- 
tic "saving"  episode  was  the  one 
that  posed  the  issue  of  whether  we 
would  initiate  our  Service  under 
political  or  merit  system  appoint- 
ments. 

This  episode  has  never  before 
been  told  publicly.  It  occurred  in 
January,  1937.  We  were  successful- 
ly winding  up  a  strenuous  state- 
wide campaign  to  persuade  people 
to  take  the  merit  system  examina- 
tion, so  that  our  first  appointment 
roster  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
Service.  In  order  to  conduct  this 
campaign,  I  had  remained  in  Ral- 
eigh for  some  months  after  my 
husband  had  gone  to  Washington. 
Since  the  year's  campaign  had 
created  sufficient  enthusiasm  for 
the  examination  to  assure  merit 
system  appointments,  I  decided  to 
join  my  husband  in  Washington, 
and  so  advised  Governor  Hoey  one 
morning.  Before  lunch  he  called 
back  to  say  he  had  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed me,  who  would  be  over  at  8:30 
the  next  morning  for  a  bit  of  coach- 
ing before  the  afternoon  announce- 
ment. I  was  a  pricked  balloon;  the 
entire  world  was  a  pricked  balloon. 
We  had  succeeded  over  the  state  in 
establishing  confidence  in  a  new 
merit  system.  I  have  never  thought 
so  fast  and  furiously  as  I  did  on 
that  day.  A  flash  came  just  before 
closing  time.  At  my  request,  staff 
members  stepped  over  to  the  pub- 
lic library.  Each  returned  with  two 
books  approximately  the  size  of 
an  unabridged  dictionary.  The  sub- 
ject didn't  matter.  The  size  did.  The 
books  were  piled  high  on  the  con- 
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ference  table — along  with  the  slim 
brochures  we  had  on  the  Employ- 
ment Service. 

From  8:30  to  10:30  the  following 
morning,  I  explained  to  Mr.  X  that 
the  Employment  Service  was  so 
technical  and  scientific  that  he 
would  have  to  master,  immediately, 
volumes  of  complicated  material. 
He  grew  weary  and  left. 

Governor  Hoey  called  before 
lunch  to  say  that  Mr.  X  had  decided 
he  was  more  interested  in  some 
other  appointment. 

In  Washington,  I  was  fortunate 
in  joining  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission at  its  inception,  as  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  USES, 
John  Corson,  who  became  also  the 
War  Manpower  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Employ- 
ployment.  Our  first  responsibility 
was  to  redirect  the  USES  into  the 
operating  arm  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  Here  again 
were  days,  not  so  much  of  in- 
nocence as  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
novation. The  crux  of  the  war  effort 
being  production,  our  national  sur- 
vival depended  upon  full  utiliza- 
tion of  all  manpower.  You  recall 
that  peace-time  operation  had  been 
geared  to  the  refinement  of  place- 
ment— the  most  qualified  job  appli- 
cant for  the  job  order.  But  the  war 
demanded  redirection  to  conserva- 
tion and  control  of  manpower,  the 
breakdown  of  jobs  and  the  train- 
ing for  new  skills  essential  to  the 
war  effort.  There  was  for  a  while, 
of  course,  a  sense  of  frustration, 
but  we  plunged  into  the  task,  as 
you  well  remember.  The  record 
shows  Mission  Accomplished. 

After  the  war,  I  remained  with 
the  USES  until  1949,  and  helped  re- 
convert it  to  peace-time  operation. 

Now,  twenty  years  later,  in  1969, 
the  Employment  Service  faces  an- 
other major  crisis,  which  may,  I 
believe,  confront  it  with  a  greater 
challenge  that  any  it  has  yet 
known. 

My  earlier  reference  to  an  im- 
pending socio-economic  breakdown 
was  intended  to  encompass  in  one 
phrase  the  ills  resulting  from  the 
existence  in  our  society  of  a  size- 
able segment  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  less  advantaged 
people,  and  the  accompanying  mani- 
festations of  the  so-called  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations.  We  hear 
and  talk  much  of  the  rural  disad- 
vantaged, the  migration  to  the 
cities,  the  ghettos,  the  hardcore  un- 
employed, the  welfare  mothers.  Re- 
duced to  simpler  terms,  we  are  a 
nation  of  haves  and  have-nots. 
Those  who  are  in  the  main-stream 
of  the  economy  have;  those  who  are 
not  in  the  main-stream   have   not. 


It  is  apparent  to  all  that  this  situa- 
tion cannot  continue.  The  peace 
and  tranquility  of  the  nation  are  at 
stake.  Unless  we  are  somehow  able 
to  bring  these  underprivileged  peo- 
ple into  the  main-stream  of  the  eco- 
nomy, we  must  pay  the  price  of  ris- 
ing expectations  in  some  other  way. 

The  alternatives  to  employment 
for  these  people  are  such  eroding 
expedients  as  a  guaranteed  wage, 
the  reverse  income  tax,  or  some 
other  measure  equally  alien  to  the 
American  tradition.  Let  us  call 
these  programs  what  they  are — 
subsidized    unemployment. 

The  great  challenge  of  these 
times  is  to  bring  underprivileged 
people  into  the  orbit  of  employment 
security — to  help  them  secure  pre- 
employment  preparation,  to  find  for 
them  jobs  they  can  hold  and  keep, 
and  through  which  they  and  their 
children  after  them  can  strive  to 
reach  their  own  rising  expectations. 
If  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will 
not  provide  sufficient  jobs,  and  if 
full  employment  remains  our  pol- 
icy, then  let  us  face  the  facts  be- 
fore it  is  too  late:  Uncle  Sam  must 
be  the  employer  of  last  resort,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  people 
who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed can  be  brought  into  the  cur- 
rent of  private  enterprise.  If  that 
is  the  burden,  let  us  accept  it  and 
be  on  with  the  task,  now — and  as- 
sure that  it  is  employment,  not  a 
dole. 

If,  20  years  ago,  we  in  the  United 
States  had  taken  seriously  the 
pledge  of  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion to  assure  full  employment  for 
the  American  people,  and  if  we  had 
worked  at  it  with  unity  of  purpose, 
we  would  not  now  be  in  the  fix 
we  are  in. 

But,  we  have  this  national  chal- 
lenge, and  it  is  on  the  very  door- 
step of  Employment  Security  in 
general,  and  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  particular. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge, 
the  Employment  Service  will  have 
to  accelerate  its  redirection  and, 
through  innovation,  redirect  as 
completely  as  it  did  to  meet  the 
World  War  II  crisis.  In  addition  to 
serving  well  qualified  people  who 
seek  jobs,  the  Service  must  give 
most  of  its  attention  to  ill-equipped 
and  unequipped  people,  many  of 
whom  are  not  actively  seeking  jobs, 
and  who  themselves  have  to  be 
sought  out.  Some  states  and  cities 
have  already  developed  new  con- 
cepts which  can  help  point  the  way. 

As  an  old-timer  sees  it,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  must  become  the 
community's  central  referral  agency 
not  only  for  jobs  and  training,  but 
for     pre-employment     preparation, 


and  must  also  provide  specialized 
preparatory  services  on  a  case-work 
basis.  Furthermore,  such  new  tools 
as  the  computer  must  be  put  to  full 
use  as  new  concepts  are  set  into 
full  motion. 

If  you  think  today's  socio-eco- 
nomic challenge  looms  as  a  large 
order,  I  must  agree.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  to  "full  employment" 
there  is  no  lasting  alternative.  If 
the  Employment  Service  fails  to 
rise  to  this  challenge  and  capture 
its  opportunities,  other  agencies 
will  be  expanded  and  created,  as 
has  been  done  recently  to  direct 
training  and  work  for  the  lower 
economic  group.  Thus,  if  the  Em- 
ployment Service  fails  to  meet  the 
challege  aggressively,  it  may  live 
on  as  a  mundane  public  service,  but 
it  will  have  missed  its  destiny. 

I  have  faith  that  the  Employment 
Security  system,  with  its  tradition, 
will  embrace  those  now  left  outside, 
and  thus  meet  this  most  obstinate 
challenge  of  our  day. 


1  The  Federal  Government  in  1933 
established  the  National  Reemployment 
Service  (NRS).  The  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated $3.3  billion  in  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  to  create  jobs.  NRS 
Directors,  appointed  to  serve  in  each 
state,  organized  state-wide  systems  with 
county  offices.  The  NRS  was  an  em- 
ergency, temporary  service,  to  form  a 
nation-wide  people-jobs  net  work  until 
states  could  secure  legislation  to  estab- 
lish permanent  State  Employment  Serv- 
ices affiliated  with  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Services  (USES  —  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act).  The  temporary  NRS  was 
the  forerunner  of  State  Services,  and  was 
discontinued  after  the  Federal-State  sys- 
tem became  a  reality. 


Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans 
was  the  first  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Employment 
Service  when  it  Avas  establish- 
ed in  the  mid  1930's. 

A  civil  servant  for  over  25 
years,  she  worked  for  the 
United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

During  World  War  II,  Mrs. 
Evans  worked  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the 
Office  and  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civil  Defense.  Cur- 
rently retired,  her  most  recent 
employment  was  with  the 
President's  Committee  for 
Consumer  Interest  in  1964. 

Holder  of  a  Masters  degree 
from  Columbia  University, 
Mrs.  Evans  is  an  honorary 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  holds  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Social 
Services  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond. 
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AT  FIRST  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER  SEMINAR 

A  Right  to  Know  What  Goes  On 
and  a  Right  to  Know  What  It  Means 

By  ELMED  OETTINGER 


The  proper  study  of  mankind, 
wrote  Alexander  Pope,  is  man.  The 
crux  of  that  study,  as  playwrights, 
poets,  and  philosophers  long  have 
been  aware,  is  the  question,  "Who 
are  we?"  or,  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  question  is  "Who  am 
I?"  If  man  is  eternally  in  quest  of 
himself,  if  his  ultimate  goal  has  to 
be  to  understand  himself  and  his 
environment  to  the  utmost  degree 
that  they  can  be  understood  and  he 
can  understand  them,  to  the  end 
that  he  can  realize  his  own  talents 
and  potential  for  service  to  man- 
kind to  the  fullest,  then  any  one 
charged  with  conveying  informa- 
tion to  the  public  has  a  challenge  of 
complex  dimensions  and  a  calling 
of  high  seriousness. 

Elmer  Davis  once  wrote  that 
those  disseminating  the  news  were 
in  danger  of  becoming  "mere  trans- 
mission belts  for  pretentious 
phonies."  He  was  writing  at  a  time 
when  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
was  changing  the  number  of  com- 
munists he  alleged  were  in  the 
State  Department  almost  daily.  But 
what  Mr.  Davis  was  saying  es- 
sentially was  that  most  news  in- 
volving idea  and  substance  has  di- 
mensions stretching  far  beyond  its 


Holder  of  AB  and  MA  degrees 
in  Dramatic  Arts,  an  LLB  degree 
in  Law  and  a  PhD  degree  in 
English,  Elmer  R.  Oettinger  is 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  and  an  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Public  Law 
and  Government  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

He  edits  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment's magazine  Popular 
Government. 

Oettinger  instigated  the  semi- 
nar for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment information  officers  held  at 
the  Institute  of  Government 
January  5-6,  and  his  comments 
printed  here  on  interpreting  gov- 
ernment news  were  given  at  the 
end   of  the   two   day   conference. 


factual  basis  and  thus  to  report 
only  the  bare  facts  is  to  make  one- 
dimensional  that  which  has  many 
dimensions.  The  practical  results  of 
this  sort  of  bare  bones  reporting 
is  to  omit  any  semblance  of  inter- 
pretation and  to  oversimplify  to  the 
point  that  the  reading,  listening,  or 
viewing  public  is  so  little  informed 
as  to  have  no  sufficient  basis  for 
understanding  the  true  import  of 
the  news  and,  consequently,  for 
forming  opinions,  evaluations,  and 
judgments  based  on  the  news. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the 
spread  of  the  radio  and  television 
news  commentary  and  the  news- 
paper column,  together  with  edi- 
torial pages,  has  helped  bring  added 
dimensions  to  the  reader,  hearer, 
and  viewer.  The  tragedy  is  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population 
appears  not  to  read  the  editorial 
pages  or  newspaper  columns  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  list- 
eners and  viewers  seem  to  pay 
scant  attention  to  commentaries 
and  documentaries.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  not  only  is  the  power  of  an- 
alysis not  given  in  large  degree  to 
many  human  beings  but  that  the 
power  to  appreciate  and,  therefore, 
the  desire  to  understand  news  in 
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depth  is  lacking  in  too  many.  The 
challenge,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to 
inform  or  interpret  less  but  to  in- 
form and  interpret  more — and  more 
creatively — in  an  effort  to  reach  an 
even  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  an  informed  public  pro- 
vides the  only  basis  upon  which 
democracy,  even  though  represen- 
tative democracy,  can  be  assured 
of  functioning  in  the  interest  of 
all. 

But,  you  may  say,  "I  don't  write 
editorials  or  columns  or  deliver 
news  commentaries  or  produce 
documentaries.  Sometimes  the 
media  tries  to  seek  to  interpret  the 
information  I  provide  them  about 
the  workings  of  my  agency.  But 
my  job  is  to  get  out  what  use  to  be 
called  the  straight  dope  [that's  a 
naughty  word  now].  My  job  is  [in 
more  modern  idiom]  to  tell  it  as  it 
is,  to  tell  it  straight."  Well,  the  vir- 
tues of  reporting  the  news  with 
objectivity  have  been  set  forth  too 
often  to  require  re-statement  by 
me.  But  you  know,  as  well  as  I, 
that  objectivity  in  news  often  is  re- 
translated to  mean  bare  bones  facts, 
over-simplification,  and  under-in- 
forming the  public.  If  your  experi- 
ences in  any  way  parallel  mine,  I 
believe  you  will  tend  to  agree  with 
my  conviction  that  true  objectivity 
in  the  news  not  only  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  often  impos- 
sible to  recognize  or  authenticate.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  saying  that  one  must  be 
partisan  in  most  aspects  of  his  re- 
porting. But  I  do  say  that  informa- 
tion, to  be  worthwhile,  must  be  re- 
ported in  depth  and  breadth.  And 
I  would  point  out  to  you  the  ob- 
vious— that   you    are   partisans   by 
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the  very  nature  of  your  job  and  the 
agency  you  represent.  And  that 
raises  some  interesting  questions, 
not  the  least  of  which  are:  Do  you 
distort?  DO  you  try  to  send  out  in- 
formation straight?  Do  you  gild 
information  to  put  the  best  face  on 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  agency 
viewpoint?  Or  do  you  interpret  in- 
formation so  as  to  give  the  public 
all  the  options  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled in  its  thinking?  How  do  you 
avoid  being  either  a  mere  transmis- 
sion belt  or  a  conduit  of  agency- 
slanted  information?  My  guess  is 
that  the  danger  is  not  so  much  that 
you  may  deliberately  slant  the 
basic  news  as  that  you  select  those 
aspects  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
gratiate your  agency  or  boss  with 
the  public  and  achieve  general  sup- 
port and  approval  for  their  ideas 
and  programs. 

If  this  be  true,  I  think  it  is  time 
for   reassessing   our   public   obliga- 
tion in  providing  information.  The 
key  to  performance  of  public  infor- 
mation   responsibilities    in    public 
agencies    must    lie    as    much    in 
obligation  to  the  public  as  to  the 
agency.  That  is  to  say,  the  public 
not  only  has  a  right  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  government  but  a  right 
to  know  what  it  means.  To  fulfill 
that  right  you  must  arrange  your 
primary  resources — words,  sounds, 
pictures — in     vivid,      useful,      and 
meaningful      patterns.      In      other 
words,  there  are  certain  basic  re- 
quirements which  any  able  public 
information  officer  or  official  must 
have  in  our  increasingly   complex 
world    today.    First,    he    (or    she) 
must  have  enough  basic  knowledge 
and  background  information  about 
government  to  write  about  govern- 
ment. That  means,  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  informing  the  public 
must    know   both    the    nature,    re- 
sponsibilities, and  goals  of  his  own 
department  and  agency  and  those 
of  all  related  departments  or  agen- 
cies. He  (or  she)  must  know  funda- 
mental principles,  philosophical  and 
practical,    underlying    our    govern- 
ment and  its  programs.  He  (or  she) 
must  keep  abreast  of  changes  and 
developments    in    government,    in- 
cluding new  programs.  And  he  (or 
she)   must  understand  government 
in  all  its  aspects  in  depth  and  in 
detail.  Otherwise  information  is  re- 
tailed  routinely   and   in   single   di- 
mensional form.  If  this  be  interpre- 
tation, make  the  most  of  it! 

Long  age  Marquis  Childs  wrote  a 
column  in  which  he  declared  the 
question  was  not  whether  govern- 
mental news  was  managed  but  how 
it  was  managed.  My  point  is  that  it 
should  be  managed,  if  at  all,  in  the 

(See  OETTINGER,  Page  38) 
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In  the  1970  vocabulary  of  journal- 
ism, two  words — News  Management 
— carry  a  most  frumious  implica- 
tion. 

"How  Government  News  is  Man- 
aged", the  original  topic  for  this 
panel,  starts  us  off  with  the  tacit 
admission  that  news  management 
ought  to  be  recommended.  The  title 
might  be  softened  or  re-managed;  to 
read  like  this:  "Resisting  News 
Management  in  Government"  or 
"Government  News:  Is  it  Managed? 
To  What  Extent?  And  How  Do  We 
Eradicate  It— With  DDT  Spray  or 
Ban  Roll-on  Deodorant?" 

But  it  does  no  good  to  dodge  the 
issue.  What  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
cuss here  is  not  a  juxtaposition  of 
emotion-laden  words  about  govern- 
ment news  management  and  Credi- 
bility Gaps,  but  the  fundamental 
question:  are  we  hiding  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  hid?  Granted 
that  if  democratic  government  is 
to  be  sustained  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  public  be  enlightened  to 
make  its  own  decisions,  are  we 
shedding  candle  power  as  we 
should?  And  if  we  are  not  giving 
enough  illuminating  what  stands  in 
our  way? 

My  thesis  is  that,  in  our  peculiar 
role  as  information  officers,  we  are 
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charged  with  responsibility  to  go 
and  get  the  news,  to  exercise  per- 
suasion, be  guided  by  codes  of  eth- 
ics in  obtaining  news,  writing  it 
and  presenting  it  to  the  news  media 
for  dissemination  to  the  public.  We 
are  under  obligation  to  be  accurate 
and  honorable.  We  must  identify 
natural  obstacles  that  block  access 
to  the  news,  and  strive  constantly 
to  unclog  the  channels  of  com- 
munications, so  that  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  North  Carolina's  five  and 
a  half  million  people  will  be  lub- 
ricated. If  this  pipe  reaming,  chan- 
nel clearing,  unclogging,  lubricating 
task  is  News  Management,  make 
the  most  of  it. 

Dean  John  Berry  Adams  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  said  the  big 
issue  is  not  management,  but  mis- 
management, of  the  news.  Speaking 
at  an  Institute  of  Government 
Forum  here  on  May  19,  1969,  Dean 
Adams,  said: 

A  simple  dictum  relevant  in  any 
discussion  of  Access  to  Information 
is  this:  'Beware  of  human  tend- 
encies; they  can  do  you  in'  .  .  .  The 
human  tendency  is  found  in  all  of 
us  .  .  .  three  types  of  humans  are 
particularly  involved — o  f  f  i  c  i  a  1  s, 
newsmen  and  the  newsman  audi- 
ence .  .  .  All  are  human  .  .  .  All 
government  officials  have  a  vested 
interest  in  apparent  success  in  their 
jobs  .  .  .  While,  for  some  real  suc- 
cess is  desirable,  all  will  settle  for 
a  public  which  thinks  there  is  suc- 
cess .  .  .  When  real  success  is  being 
attained,  there  is  no  problem.  But 
when  officials  try  to  create  favor- 
able public  attitudes  when  success 
is  absent,  danger  signals  should  be 
noted.  Officials  will  try  to  manip- 
ulate information  about  their  ac- 
tivities at  all  times,  but  especially 
when  they  are  image-building.  This 
manipulation  in  times  of  stress  can 
take  three  forms:  1.  the  release  of 
whatever  good  news  is  available,  2. 
the  suppression  of  bad  news,  3.  the 
release  of  less  than  truthful  infor- 
mation deliberately  designed  to 
shift  attitudes  from  problems  and 
to  gloss  them  over  .  .  .  Officials 
will  find  and  use  power  to  try  to 
make  sure  their  positions  are  not 
destroyed.  This  human  tendency  of 
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the  official  is  something  like  the 
animal  tendency  to  protect  its  nest 
— when  outside  threats  occur,  re- 
action is  immediate,  and  it  can  be 
severe. 

Dean  Adams  said  the  coming 
struggle  is  over  access  to  informa- 
tion. Many  of  the  public  and  much 
of  government  officialdom  attack 
the  news  media  and  are  hostile  to 
reporters,  and  perhaps  to  govern- 
ment public  information  officers. 
"We  are  being  attacked  because  we 
report  violence,"  said  Dean  Adams, 
"and  because  we  are  the  carriers  of 
bad  news."  The  Media  are  caught 
between  the  Silent  Majority  who 
say  the  news  dispatches  are  rabble 
rousing  distortion,  and  the  noisy 
minority  of  violent  people  them- 
selves who  call  the  news  media 
tools  of  "The  Establishment."  Dr. 
Adams  warns  we  must  realize  that 
"There  is  no  strong  element  sup- 
porting the  news  media  in  our  so- 
ciety today — except  the  news  media 
themselves."  We  have  nowhere  to 
turn  for  help,"  said  Dean  Adams. 
"We  have  to  provide  our  own  cure." 

The  newsman,  said  Dr.  Adams, 
must  have  access  areas  that  were 
heretofore  neglected.  He  needs  ac- 
cess to  the  active  minority.  He  re- 
quires access  to  understanding  of 
the  goals  of  that  group.  He  needs 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  reactor — 
those  who  will  rebel  against 
change;  those  who  want  gradual 
change;  those  who  want  revolution- 
ary change. 

Increased  access  to  news  will  give 
both  the  public  and  the  power 
structure  leaders  better  understand- 
ing about  the  forces  struggling  for 
dominance  in  our  society. 

Manipulating  the  news  could  do 
a  disservice  to  our  institutions  and 
to  our  State.  We,  as  information  of- 
ficers, must  help  to  excavate  the 
facts,  to  switch  on  the  light  in  dark 
places. 

We  should  be  represented  in  the 
high-level  conferences  when  any 
policy  is  shaped  that  may  subse- 
quently be  subject  to  public  dis- 
closure; if  we  are  not  there  as  par- 
ticipants, or  not  represented,  the 
public  relations  effectiveness  of  our 
departments  and  institutions  is 
thereby  weakened,  and  the  entire 
institution  sometimes  placed  in 
danger.  We  are  obliged  to  counsel 
and  convince  our  chiefs  about  the 
hazards  involved  in  the  free  play 
of  ideas  in  the  public  domain  and 
media,  as  well  as  the  often  greater 
hazards  in  a  hush-hush  policy  of 
public  information;  and  the  even 
more  catastrophic  hazards  of  an  off- 
and-on,  inconsistent  policy. 

When  we  are  caught  in  the 
squeeze  between  managed  news  and 
the  goal  of  free  access  to  informa- 


tion, what  should  be  our  correct 
posture?  How  enterprising  and  how 
discreet  should  we  be?  Don't  we 
work  for  sincere  and  able  admini- 
strators? Don't  they  control  our 
pay?  Do  we  not  have  prior  loyalty  to 
them?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  may 
have  broader  perspective  and  deep- 
er understanding  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilities than  ive  do?  Yes,  we 
do.  And  they  do.  But  they  also  have 
a  right  to  call  upon  our  knowledge 
and  skills.  They  have  a  right  to 
command  our  services,  not  as  yes 
men,  but  as  loyal  and  competent 
communications  specialists.  We  are 
not  serving  them,  nor  our  agencies 
of  government,  nor  the  people  of 
the  State  properly  when  we  fail  to 
take  the  initiative  in  accelerating 
streams  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  that  is  News  Management,  so 
be  it. 

We  in  university  information  are 
both  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  We 
are  unfortunate  in  that  universi- 
ties seem  to  be  the  main  battle- 
ground of  the  current  social  revolu- 
tion, as  we  are  war  correspondents 
on  that  field  of  conflict.  But  you 
also  have  a  stake  in  that  in  your 
own  departments  of  Government. 
We  are  fortunate  on  campus,  in 
that  there  is  a  predisposition  by 
faculty  and  others  to  speak  out  for 
fundamental  liberties  and  to  criti- 
cize infringements  on  freedom  of 
speech,  academic  freedom,  freedom 
of  the  press.  Yet,  faculty  members 
are  human,  and  many  individuals 
are  victims  of  the  tendency  to  be 
secretive,  abstruse  or  obscure.  In 
our  own  bureaucracies  suspicious 
gentlemen  characterize  news  as 
nothing  but  a  sinister  four  letter 
word. 

We  have  an  ace  in  the  hole  on 
this  university  campus  that  you 
can  also  profit  by  if  you  wish  to 
use  it.  This  trump  card  is  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  free  access  to  in- 
formation, a  code  of  communica- 
tions that  serves  as  a  yardstick  for 
seeking,  getting  and  distribution 
of  information  from  the  University 
to  the  public.  We  can  insist  upon 
principles  and  these  principles  are 
respected. 

What  are  these  principles?  They 
are  a  part  of  a  published  code  of 
conduct  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  official 
University  publication,  The  Record, 
of  the  University  states: 

It  is  the  policy  and  practice  to 
disseminate  the  news  of  the  Uni- 
versity without  censorship.  The 
University  adheres  to  the  policy  of 
free  access  to  information.  This 
means  an  open-door  policy.  Faculty 
members,  administrators  and  others 
are  urged  to  cooperate  with  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media,  through  the 
News  Bureau  or  directly  in  answer- 


ing questions  relating  to  activities 
of  the  University.  The  frank  and 
uncensored  access  to  the  facts — 
whether  or  not  they  are  favorable 
to  the  University — gives  confidence 
in  the  forthright  public  relations 
policy  of  the  University. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  a  published 
policy  statement.  Impediments  that 
block  our  access  to  information  are 
not  so  difficult  to  overcome.  How 
effective  is  the  policy,  as  stated? 
Are  the  phrases  high  sounding  but 
toothless?  Actually,  the  statement 
is  vital.  Our  work  would  be  more 
troublesome  without  it.  The  top  of- 
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ficials  of  the  University,  from  Presi- 
dent Friday  and  Chancellor  Sitter- 
son  to  students  and  faculty  have 
defended  and  forwarded  this  prin- 
ciple. So  have  the  previous  Presi- 
dents and  Chancellors.  In  a  speech 
eleven  years  ago  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Press  Association  meeting  at 
the  annual  Press  Institute  in 
Chapel  Hill,  Chancellor  William  B. 
Aycock  re-affirmed  the  principle  in 
these  words: 

"We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  share  with  the  people, 
through  you  and  other  media,  the 
work  of  the  University.  This  in- 
cludes our  shortcomings  and  our 
mistakes  as  well  as  our  successes, 
our  hopes  and  our  aspirations  .  .  . 
The  only  instruction  by  the  admin- 
istration to  the  News  Bureau  is  to 
find  the  facts,  pass  them  on  to  you, 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may." 

Such  confidence,  such  statement 
of  mission  and  assignment  for  the 
News  Bureau  is  at  once  gratifying 
but  also  a  bit  awesome  as  our 
bounded  responsibility.  It  is  as 
though  we  have  asked  for  freedom 
and  responsibility,  and  then  it  is 
thrust  upon  us  with  the  words,  "All 
right,  you  have  asked  for  it.  Now 
do  it,  and  do  it  right."  It  challenges 
us  to  be  honorable,  to  be  ethical,  to 
be  fair,  to  be  accurate,  to  be  a  loyal 
counselor  as  well  as  devil's  advocate 
and  to  walk  where  angels  fear  to 
tread. 

One  key  to  opening  a  closed  door 
is  a  simple  skeleton  key  that  may 
be  called  a  Rule  of  Reason  in  Public 
Information.  If  we  grant  that  gov- 
ernments of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people  are  best 
served  by  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at",  then  we  should  ask 
that  the  first  and  initial  response 
to  a  request  for  information  be  this: 
"Yes,  of  course.  Let's  see.  Why  not." 

The  Federal  Government's  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1967.  The  law  is 
not  always  effective  in  giving  free 
access  to  information  because  of- 
ficials can  find  loopholes  in  the 
law  to  bottle  up  the  news.  But  the 
law  is  useful  in  providing  better  ac- 
cess to  public  documents  than  ex- 
isted before  1967.  The  guidelines  ex- 
plaining the  law  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  sets  forth  key 
concerns  of  the  act: 

— that  disclosure  be  the  general 
rule,  not  the  exception. 

— that  the  burden  be  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  justify  the  withholding 
of  the  document,  not  the  person 
who  requests  it. 

— that  individuals  improperly 
denied  access  to  documents  have  a 
right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in 
the  courts. 


The  attorney  general's  statement 
about  the  burden  of  justification 
posits  the  main  point.  The  reporter, 
or  the  public  information  officer, 
should  not  have  to  apologize  for 
asking  the  question,  or  explaining 
his  presumption  in  digging  for 
facts.  Rather,  the  one  who  holds 
the  information  ought  to  be  the 
one  who  must  explain,  and  justify, 
why  hard-to-get  information  is  be- 
ing withheld. 

A  permissive  regulation  helps 
him  to  overcome  the  innate  human 
instinct  to  dive  into  a  secret. 

We  must  appeal  to  man's  higher 
nature,  developed  over  centuries  of 
civilization.  We  must  give  him 
rules  to  work  by  that  will  promote 
freedom  of  information  and  good 
government. 

Besides  these  general  principles, 
there  are  special  techniques  for  ap- 
proaching reluctant  news  sources. 
We  must  first  understand  the 
rationale,  for  executive  sessions,  for 
off-the-record  comments,  for  refus- 
ing to  give  legitimate  facts.  Rea- 
sons often  given  can  be  successfully 
countered  in  the  public  interest: 

— Presence  of  reporters  will  in- 
hibit the  discussion;  yet  the  pre- 
sence of  reporters  may  make  the 
discussion  more  responsible. 

— Publicity  gives  information  that 
is  premature  in  its  development; 
yet  doesn't  the  public  have  the 
right  to  be  in  on  the  conception  of 
an  idea  and  to  follow  the  progress — 
long  before  the  fait  accompli? 

— Reporters  and  cameramen  in- 
terfere with  the  dignity  of  the  oc- 
casion; yet  dignity  may  sometimes 
have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  affording  the  public  the  facts 
about  what's  going  on  behind  closed 
doors.  And  dignity  may,  at  times,  be 
only  pomposity  in  disguise. 

— Executive  sessions  protect  per- 
sonalities; yet  it  is  well  known  that 
personalities  have  been  attacked 
and  good  names  ruined  by  closed- 
door  speakers  who  derogate  others 
behind  a  cloak  of  privy  meetings  in 
decision-making  committees. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
necessary  management  of  the  news 
and  mismanagement  of  the  news? 
Often  it  may  be  the  way  in  which 
we  carry  out  our  assignments.  We 
manage  the  news  when  we: 

1.  Send  out  a  release,  sometimes 
called  a  handout. 

2.  Call  a  press  conference. 

3.  Answer  questions  put  to  us  by 
the  press  or  broadcasters. 

4.  Notify  media  of  impending 
events  which  they  may  be  interest- 
ed in  covering. 

5.  Call  editorial  writers  and  offer 
them  background. 

6.  Write   clearly,   in   a  way  that 


captures   attention   and   informs. 

7.  Offer  an  exclusive. 

8.  Take  a  reporter  to  lunch  or  of- 
fer him  a  drink  or  a  cigar. 

9.  Speak  to  him  off  the  record. 

10.  Exercise  editorial  judgment 
in  selecting  what  news  goes  out. 

These  are  acceptable  manifesta- 
tions of  news  management. 

We  mismanage  the  news  when 
we: 

1.  Withhold  essential  information. 

2.  Tell  a  lie,  or  a  half  truth,  or  a 
half  lie. 

3.  Call  a  press  conference  and 
have  only  a  statement  to  make  with 
no  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

4.  Play  favorites  among  the  news 
media  representatives. 

5.  Fail  to  notify  the  media  when 
big  events  are  impending. 

6.  Plead  with  high  brass  of  the 
media  for  space,  time,  placement. 

7.  Encouraging  sources  say  "no 
comment". 

8.  Threatening  a  reporter,  or  go- 
ing over  his  head. 

9.  Altering  news  stories  to  give 
less  than  adequate  information, 
whether  for  purposes  of  abbrevia- 
tion or  for  angling  the  news. 

10.  Fail  to  be  sufficiently  aggres- 
sive in  digging  for  news. 

What  is  your  own  personal  score 
or  report  card  for  effectiveness  in 
handling  your  job  as  a  government 
public  information  officer?  Check 
off  your  reaction  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

A — Do  your  officials  sometimes 
hide  news  and  make  you  the  goat, 
the  cushion  of  non-communication 
wherein  you  suppress  news,  delay 
it,  rather  than  expedite  it?  If  so, 
you  are  less  than  effective  in  your 
job  and  of  little  service  to  your  in- 
stitution or  department. 

B — Do  you  participate  in  the  in- 
ner councils  when  policy  is  being 
made  that  ultimately  will  be  in  the 
public  domain?  If  not,  you  are  less 
effective  in  your  job  than  you  ought 
to  be,  and  you  are  not  serving  your 
department  to  the  maximum  desir- 
able degree. 

C— Do  you  know  more  about  your 
agency  or  institution  than  anyone 
else?  If  not,  you  are  less  effective 
than  you  should  be. 

D — Would  you  equivocate,  or  tell 
a  lie,  to  your  boss  or  to  the  press 
in  order  to  protect  yourself  or  your 
institution  from  criticism?  If  so, 
you  misunderstand  the  principles 
and  ethical  standards  by  which  you 
should  work. 

E — Is  your  batting  average  for 
news  published  and  broadcast  pret- 
ty good?  Do  the  editors  say  you're 
giving  them  too  much?  Do  they 
have  confidence  in  vour  veracity? 
(See  IVEY,  Page  25) 
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"The  belief  that  news  springs 
from  some  mysterious  pure 
and  undefiled  source,  and  can 
be  caught  in  its  pristine  state 
by  a  knightly  journalist,  is  a 
myth  right  out  of  a  journalistic 
Camelot." 


"The  First  Amendment  presup- 
poses that  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered 
out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues 
than  through  any  kind  of  au- 
thoritative selection.  To  many 
this  is,  and  always  will  be, 
folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon 
it  our  all." 


From  The   Book 


EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

written  by 
Scott  Cutlip 

and 
Allan  Center 


I  his  tussle  for  men's  minds  be- 
comes, in  the  final  analysis,  a  battle 
of  communication  and  censorship 
.  .  .  Just  as  communication  repre- 
sents a  positive  effort  to  change  or 
conserve  existing  opinions  through 
the  transmission  to  understandable 
symbols,  censorship  represents  a 
negative  effort  to  influence  opin- 
ions by  suppression  of  what  per- 
sons see,  read,  or  hear.  Opinions 
can  be  affected  by  what  one  does 
not  know  as  much  as  by  what  he 
does  know.  Opinions  based  on  no 
facts,  part  of  the  facts,  or  all  of  the 
facts  are  likely  to  be  quite  different. 
Thus  the  tool  of  censorship  is  used 
to  create  or  obliterate  an  individ- 
ual's opinions.  This  is  artificial  cen- 
sorship. But  there  is  another  kind 
of  censorship — natural  censorship — 
effected  by  the  barriers  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  semantic  dis- 
tance and  difference.  Artificial  cen- 
sorship is  deliberately  invoked  for 
a  definite  purpose.  Natural  censor- 
ship derives  spontaneously  from 
the  environment  or  organized  so- 
ciety. 

Arthur  Krock,  chief  Washington 
correspondent    for    the   New    York 
Times  for  many  years,  put  his  fing- 
er on  the  nub  of  this  conflict  be- 
tween  the   press   and   the    govern- 
ment publicist  when  he  wrote: 
Every  American  government  is 
in  a  contest  with  the  newspapers 
as  to  which  shall  be  the  first  to 
reveal  plans  and  actions.  The  gov- 
ernment— being  composed  of  po- 
liticians   anxious    to    win    public 
favor   and   succeed   themselves — 
naturally  wants  to  make  its  own 
announcements.  It  wants  to  dish 
up  its  record  with  the  most  palat- 
able sauces  of  publicity  because  it 
depends   for  ratification   and  ap- 
proval on  public  opinion  and  on 
the   Congress   which   supposedly, 
reflects  that. 

The  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  precisely  the  opposite 
duty.  Their  function  is  to  keep 
the  public  constantly  informed  of 
trends  and  projects  leading  to 
plans  and  acts  so  that  the  demo- 
cratic processes  may  be  exercised 
to  the  full  and  nothing  momen- 
tous be  swiftly  consummated  on 
political  action  before  the  public 
can  realize  what  is  going  on,  and 
why  and  wherefore  .  .  .  All  ad- 
ministrations at  Washington 
within  recent  memory  have  con- 
stantly set  guards  over  the  sour- 


ces of  news  .  .  .  All  politicians  re- 
sent   the    freedom    of    the    press 
when    events    are    going    against 
them. 
NEWS   MANAGEMENT    IN 
GOVERNMENT 
(Salient    Thought    on    the    Subject 
from    Government    and    Media    Ob- 
servers) 

The  Government  and  the  Press, 
by  Louis  M.  Lyons,  in  Reporting 
the  News 

There  is  a  natural  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  government  and  the 
press;  any  administration  seeks  to 
put  its  best  foot  forward  in  the 
public  view,  and  the  press  insists 
on  uncovering  both  feet.  In  war  the 
government  asserts  the  right  of 
censorship.  But  cold  war  and 
atomic  secrecy  imposed  an  era  of 
security,  classification  and  execu- 
tive order  which  put  varying  de- 
grees of  restraint  on  the  "full  dis- 
closure" which  the  press  tradition- 
ally holds  as  its  function.  The  gov- 
ernment handling  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  October  1962  brought  to  a 
head  the  issue  of  what  correspon- 
dents had  come  to  criticize  as  "man- 
agement" of  the  news. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff*— "Managing 
the  News,"  Harold  Cross  Memorial 
Lecture,  1962 

The  Cuban  crisis  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of 
the  high-level  handout.  For  several 
days,  our  knowledge  and  our  cover- 
age were  largely  limited  to  the  facts 
that  were  fed  to  us  through  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  department  and 
the  White  House  .  .  .  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  engaged  in  almost 
total  management  of  the  news  in 
those  days  of  crisis  .  .  .  (Many  edi- 
tors feel)  that  the  Sylvester  direc- 
tive will  have  the  potential  for 
shutting  off  legitimate  dissent  on 
policy  matters  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  national  security  .  .  .  Are 
we  now  to  assume  that  we  have 
finally  found  that  infallible  team 
composed  of  men  who  will  know 
instinctively  what  is  best  for  us  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  handout  collecting 
of  the  worst  kind  when  reporters 
or  editorial  writers  accept  errone- 
ous conclusions  that  are  whispered 
by  an  administration. 

*Mr.  Mollenhoff,  formerly  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Cowles  public- 
ations now  is  a  special  press  coun- 
sel   adviser    to    President    Richard 
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Nixon.  Following  the  President's 
speech  on  his  Vietnam  Policy  Nov. 
3,  1969,  and  subsequent  criticism  of 
television  and  the  press  for  an- 
alysis remarks  made  following  the 
President's  speech,  Mollenhoff  said 
that  Vice  President  Agnew's  speech 
critical  of  the  media  was  developed 
by  various  White  House  aides."  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  added:  "if  you  are  ask- 
ing me  'does  it  reflect  the  Admin- 
istration's views',  the  evidence  is 
abundant  that  it  does." 

Richard  Dudmon  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch — "P.I.O.:  Natural 
Enemy" 

Some  of  the  complaints  about 
managed  news  are  by  reporters 
who  seem  to  hold  the  naive  belief 
that  government  Public  Informa- 
tion Officers  have  the  job  of  pro- 
viding information  to  the  press. 
Actually,  their  work  is  to  promote 
the  good  and  conceal  the  bad  and 
put  the  best  possible  face  on  all 
news  concerning  their  agency. 
They  are  natural  enemies  of  news- 
papermen, and  any  other  assump- 
tion is  a  dangerous  delusion. 

John  L.  Steele — Time  Magazine 
Bureau  Chief,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Look  at  the  Product" 

There  is  entirely  too  much  wail- 
ing at  the  wall  on  the  subject  of 
press  freedom  and  the  so-called 
"management"  of  the  news.  I  am 
disturbed  lest  newsmen  become  so 
obsessed  with  this  subject  that  they 
forget  their  own  jobs,  that  of  "man- 
aging" to  tell  the  news  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  I  have  found  that  gov- 
ernmental news  policies  have  not 
inhibited  us  to  any  great  degree, 
and  I  find  important  sources  some- 
what more  available  than  at  certain 
times  in  the  past. 

Julius  Duscha — The  Washington 
Post — "Hard,    Unglamorous    Work" 

It  has  always  been  the  job  of  pub- 
lic relations  men,  whether  they 
work  for  the  government  or  for 
private  industry,  to  manage  the 
news.  I  think  Washington  needs 
fewer  reporters  who  go  around 
bleating  about  the  management  of 
the  news  and  more  reporters  who 
are  willing  to  do  the  hard,  unglam- 
orous work  of  digging  out  the  news. 
Despite  all  of  the  reporters  who  are 
in  Washington,  the  city  is  actually 
poorly  covered.  The  reporters  tend 
to  swarm  to  the  most  glamorous  as- 
signments .  .  .  There  is  little  day 
to  day  coverage  .  .  .  and  even  the 
coverage  of  the  big  stories  often 
consists  of  duplicating  stories  re- 
gurgitating the  obvious. 

David  J.  Kraslow — Los  Angeles 
Times — "National  Security  Fibs" 

It  is  one  thing  to  speak  the  magic 
words,  "national  security",  and  then 
tell  the  citizens  nothing.  It  is  quite 


another  to  tell  them  something  ain't 
so,  when  you  know  it  is  so.  And 
then,  when  what  happened  becomes 
painfully  obvious,  you  explain  you 
had  to  fib  for  the  sake  of  national 
security.  The  "you",  of  course,  is 
the  national  government,  or  any 
agency  or  official  thereof. 

We  ought  to  be  raising  hell  about 
doctored  news,  not  managed  news 
...  If  it's  all  right  for  government 
to  lie  sometimes,  the  students  ask, 
how  can  the  people  know  when  the 
government  is  not  lying?  ...  I 
might  say  that  the  presidential 
press  conference  can  be  a  most  use- 
ful method  of  helping  to  keep  an 
administration  honest  in  its  hand- 
ling of  news. 

John  J.  Lindsay — Newsweek — 
"No  Problem  for  the  Real  Report- 
er" 

Those  who  are  content  with  hand- 
out reporting  are  those  who  bleat 
the  loudest  when  they  get  their  ears 
pinned  back  by  enterprisers.  Man- 
agement of  the  news  is  going  to  be 
with  us  forever.  I  think  there  is 
less  of  it  now  than  four  years  ago. 

Judge  Learned  Hand — U.S.  vs. 
Associated  Press 

The  First  Amendment  presup- 
poses that  right  conclusions  are 
more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of 
a  multitude  of  tongues  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoratative 
selection.  To  many  this  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  folly;  but  we  have 
staked  upon  it  our  all. 

John  Hohenberg  —  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism — in  "The 
News  Media" 

"Credibility  gap,"  like  its  fore- 
runner, "news  management"  (has 
become)  a  part  of  the  American 
idiom  .  .  .  All  Presidents  and  most 
Secretaries  of  State  have  managed 
the  news,  some  skillfully  and  others 
poorly  ...  In  the  case  of  three 
Presidents  .  .  .  Cleveland,  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  .  .  . 
serious  illnesses  were  deliberately 
concealed  from  the  public  .  .  .  There 
are  many  in  government  who  neith- 
er understand  the  function  of  the 
news  media  nor  care  to  risk  talk- 
ing with  correspondents  even  when 
they  are  authorized  to  do  so  .  .  . 
news  management  is  a  legitimate 
and  often  a  necessary  part  of  the 
orderly  processes  of  government. 
The  belief  that  news  springs  from 
some  mysteriously  pure  and  unde- 
filed  source,  and  can  be  caught  in 
its  pristine  state  by  a  knightly 
journalist,  is  a  myth  right  out  of  a 
journalistic  Camelot. 

Dean  John  Berry  Adams,  UNC 
School  of  Journalism — "Access  to 
News" 

Access  will  soon  be  a  problem 
far  beyond  the  present  concern.  The 


future  of  this  country  will  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  newsmen 
adapt  to  the  news  needs.  Newsmen 
lead  public  opinion — or  they  can  .  .  . 
We  (of  the  news  media)  are  being 
raked  over  the  coals  because  we  re- 
port violence.  We,  in  fact,  are  being 
charged  with  causing  violence.  We 
badly  need  to  re-educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  what  a  press  is 
supposed  to  be — and  in  a  real  sense, 
we  have  to  re-educate  ourselves.  We 
are  being  attacked  because  we  re- 
port violence — we  are  the  carriers 
of  bad  news.  The  silent — now  not 
so  silent — are  calling  us  rabble 
rousers — they  say  our  coverage  is 
distorted,  unfair,  and  too  pleasing 
to  the  violent  minorities  .  .  .  The 
violent  are  calling  us  tools  of  the 
establishment,  advocates  of  status- 
quoism  .  .  .  There  is  no  strong  ele- 
ment supporting  the  news  media  in 
our  society  today — except  the  media 
themselves.  We  have  nowhere  to 
turn  for  help.  We  have  to  provide 
our  own  cure  .  .  .  We  must  expand 
our  horizon.  I  don't  mean  we  should 
print  only  good  news.  That  is  worse 
than  printing  only  bad  news.  A 
newsman  should  spot  trends  and 
cover  them,  spot  injustices  and  re- 
port it  .  .  .  The  newsman  needs  to 
have  access  to  areas  previously  of 
no  concern — to  the  active  minority 
— access  to  understanding  of  the 
goals  of  that  group.  He  needs  access 
to  the  minds  of  the  reactor — those 
who  will  rebel  against  change — 
those  who  want  gradual  change — 
those  who  want  revolutionary 
change. 

Report  No.  186,  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism — The  Access  to  Fed- 
eral Records  Law 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(1967)  provides  that  every  agency 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister for  the  guidance  of  the  public 
information  concerning  where  rec- 
ords can  be  seen,  from  whom  they 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  be  in- 
spected. Agency  records  shall  be 
made  available  promptly  upon  re- 
quest ...  If  any  agency  or  employee 
refuses  access  to  records  not  except- 
ed in  the  statutes,  the  agency  may 
be  enjoined  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  from  withholding  the  records 
and  ordered  to  produce  them. 

There  are  nine  exceptions,  or  ex- 
emptions— 

1.  Specifically  required  by  execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy.  2.  Related  solely  to 
internal  personnel  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  any  agency.  3.  Specifically 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  sta- 
tute. 4.  Trade  secrets  and  com- 
mercial   or    financial    information 
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obtained  from  any  person  and  pri- 
vileged and  confidential.  5.  Inter- 
agency or  intra-agency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  which  would  not 
be  available  by  law  to  a  private 
party  in  litigation  with  the  agency. 
6.  Personnel  and  medical  files,  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy.  7.  Investigatory 
files  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  except  to  the  extent  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  private  party.  8. 
Related  to  examination,  operating 
or  condition  reports  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  responsible  for  the  regula- 
tion or  supervision  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. 9.  Geological  and  geo- 
physical information  and  data  con- 
cerning wells. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
set  out  key  concerns  of  the  Federal 
Records  Law: 

— That  disclosure  be  the  general 
rule,  not  the  exception. 

— That  all  individuals  have  equal 
rights  of  access. 

— That  the  burden  be  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  justify  the  withholding 
of  a  document,  not  the  person  who 
requests  it. 

— That  individuals  improperly 
denied  access  to  documents  have  a 
right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in  the 
courts. 

— That  there  be  a  change  in  gov- 
ernment policy  and  attitude. 

Walter  Gieber — University  of  San 
Francisco — From  article  in  Social 
Forces 

In  theory  both  the  sources  of 
news  and  the  newspaperman  have 
common  news  to  the  public  .  .  .  But 
sources  of  news  want  to  say  it  one 
way,  newspapermen  want  to  say  it 
in  another  way  .  .  .  the  profession- 
al objects  to  the  language  of  journ- 
alism; the  editor  resists  the  termi- 
nology of  the  professional  .  .  .  Sour- 
ces feel  themselves  frustrated  be- 
cause the  press  is  not  an  open  chan- 
nel to  them.  They  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  news  gathering  process. 
Sources  prefer  abstract  terms  or 
connotative  language,  shrink  from 
attribution  of  facts;  timid  about  ex- 
pressions of  opinion;  run  away 
from  controversy.  The  newspaper- 
man prefers  specific  terms  or  de- 
notative language;  names  make 
news;  attribution  is  vital;  opinions 
and  quotes  are  essential;  the  report- 
er selects  the  most  pertinent  sym- 
bols that  are  identifiable  to  the 
average  man;  controversy  and  the 
human  element,  especially  personal- 
ities overcoming  obstacles,  are  use- 
ful to  the  reporter. 

Pete  Ivey — Director  News  Bureau 
University  of  North  Carolina — In 
American  College  Public  Relations 
Assn.  Journal 


In  normal  times  and  abnormal 
times,  the  code  of  the  college  in- 
formation officer  is  to  tell  the  news 
of  his  campus.  Tell  it  truthfully. 
Resist  forces  which  may  censor  the 
news.  Withhold  no  information  that 
is  requested.  Mirror  the  life  of  the 
college  and  report  it  to  the  public 
through  the  news  media.  Maintain 
an  open-door  policy  in  access  to  in- 
formation. 

Barriers  to  communication  on 
campus  are:  Secretiveness,  the  ten- 
dency to  close  the  door.  Modesty. 
Fear  of  colleagues.  The  problem  of 
translating  the  technical  into  the 
popular.  The  tendency  to  delay  in- 
formation so  that  critics  cannot  halt 
it  prematurely  (or  the  fait  ac- 
compli) Inertia — laziness  or  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  reporter  or  in- 
formation officer  .  .  .  the  campus 
in  time  of  militancy  and  attack 
upon  the  institution  needs  the  spot- 
light of  publicity  more  than  ever 
.  .  .  The  press  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  University  .  .  .  We  must  aid  in 
gathering  all  the  information  about 
our  campus — and  we  must  be  truth- 
ful and  complete. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

If  I  had  to  choose  between  gov- 
ernment without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  government,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Record — (University  News  Bureau 
Policy) 

An  important  facet  of  the  News 
Bureau  operation  is  the  principle 
that  no  censorship  is  exercised.  The 
University  adheres  to  the  policy 
of  "free  access  to  information." 
Faculty  members,  administrators 
and  others  are  urged  to  cooperate 
with  representatives  of  the  news 
media,  through  the  News  Bureau, 
or  directly,  in  answering  questions 
relating  to  activities  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  frank  and  uncensored 
access  to  the  facts— whether  or  not 
they  are  favorable  to  the  Univer- 
sity— gives  confidence  in  the  forth- 
right public  relations  policy  on  the 
University. 

William  B.  Aycock,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1958,  in  Talk  to  North  Carolina 
Press  Institute. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  share  with  the  people, 
through  newspapers  and  other 
media,  the  work  of  the  University. 
This  includes  our  short-comings 
and  mistakes  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses, our  hopes  and  our  aspira- 
tions .  .  .  The  only  instruction  by 
the  administration  to  the  News 
Bureau  is  to  find  the  facts,  pass 
them  on  to  you  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 


NATIONAL  OFFICE 

ACHIEVED  BY 
STATE  EMPLOYEE 


Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion Chief  Accountant  J.  B.  Harris 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel in  Employment  Security  at 
the  group's  57th  annual  convention 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  California  on 
June  22-26. 

Long  active  in  activities  of  I.A.- 
P.E.S.  on  a  State  and  International 
level,  Harris  has  served  as  State 
chapter  president,  vice  president, 
convention  chairman  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  most  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. He  served  on  the  Inter- 
national level  as  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  and  Publication  Board, 
Task  Force  for  Overseas  Chapters 
and  Program  Committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  several  other  commit- 
tees. 

Harris,  49,  hails  from  Harris,  a 
small  town  named  for  his  father 
who  was  a  farmer-politician.  He 
attended  Appalachian  College  in 
Boone  and  later  tried  his  hand  at  a 
teaching  career  before  joining  the 
Commission  in  1941  as  an  inter- 
viewer in  the  Hendersonville  local 
office.  After  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  he  re- 
turned as  an  interviewer  in  Con- 
cord and  Kannapolis  before  being 
promoted  to  field  representative  in 
Charlotte,  and  subsequently  to  Su- 
pervisor of  Field  Representatives. 

He  was  named  Chief  Accountant 
in  July,  1967. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Louise  Alexander  of  Mecklenburg 
County.  They  have  a  20  year  old 
son,  Kemp,  who  is  a  student  at  East 
Carolina  University. 

The  executive  board  of  the  State 
chapter  endorsed  J.  B.'s  candidacy 
after  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
chapter  members  indicated  he  had 
their  overwhelming  support  in  his 
bid  for  the  International  post.  Ap- 
proximately 20  State  chapter  mem- 
bers accompanied  J.  B.  to  the  an- 
nual convention  and  put  in  a  week 
of  hard  work  toward  his  election. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meet- 
ing were  Mike  Luciano  of  Mary- 
land as  president-elect  and  George 
O'Malley  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia as  president. 
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The  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, a  nationwide  nonprofit 
organization  of  private  employers, 
is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  hiring, 
training,  and  retaining  disadvan- 
taged workers. 

The  operating  program  of  the 
NAB  is  JOBS  or  Job  Opportunities 
in  the  Business  Sector.  Any  em- 
ployer operating  either  a  private 
profit  or  nonprofit  business  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  NAB  simply 
by  agreeing  to  hire  and  train  a 
given  number  of  certified  disadvan- 
taged workers.  Employer  participa- 
tion, always  voluntary,  may  be  bas- 
ed simply  on  pledging  to  hire  dis- 
advantaged workers  or  it  may  in- 
volve a  contract  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

Under  the  pledge  option,  an  em- 
ployer may  do  his  own  recruiting 
and  certifying  and  provide  training 
with  or  without  support  services. 
The  State  Employment  Service,  if 
requested  by  a  pledging  employer, 
will  recruit  and  certify  disadvan- 
taged workers  for  the  employer. 
Where  a  contract  is  involved,  the 
State  Employment  Service  or  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program 
(CEP)  must  certify  that  each  per- 
son to  be  hired  under  the  JOBS 
Program  is  disadvantaged.  Normal- 
ly, these  two  Agencies  do  the  re- 
cruiting and  referring  of  JOBS 
trainees. 


The  contract  option  requires  that 
a  participating  employer  develop  a 
training  proposal  complete  with 
supportive  services.  Under  a  con- 
tract, the  number  of  trainees  may 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's regular  full-time  work 
force.  A  fully  developed  contract 
proposal  includes  (1)  On-The-Job- 
Training;  (2)  Job  Related  Educa- 
tion; (3)  Special  Counseling;  (4) 
Orientation;  (5)  Transportation  As- 
sistance; (6)  Child  Care  Assistance; 

(7)  Medical    and    Dental    Services; 

(8)  Supervisory  Training;  and  (9) 
Administrative  Costs.  Only  two  of 
the  preceding  nine  components  are 
mandatory:  On-The-Job  Training 
and  Special  Counseling.  The  other 
seven  components  are  optional,  al- 
though they  all  are  highly  recom- 
mended for  a  successful  program. 

Contracting  employers  may  pro- 
vide supportive  services  under  their 
own  auspices  or  by  subcontract 
with  public  agencies  or  private 
training  agencies.  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing, however,  may  not  be  subcon- 
tracted and  must  be  conducted  in- 
plant.  Under  an  approved  JOBS 
Contract  Proposal,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  reim- 
burses the  employer  for  all  extra- 
ordinary costs  involved  in  hiring 
and  training  certified  disadvantag- 
ed workers.  Each  of  the  program 
components  is  priced  in  the  con- 
tract, with  the  cost  being  keyed  to 
the  skill  level  of  the  occupation (s) 
in  which  training  is  to  be  given. 

Cost  reimbursement,  which  is 
monthly,  is  based  on  the  total  cost 
per  trainee  or  "fixed  unit  cost"  as 
computed  in  the  contract.  Maxi- 
mums or  ceilings  are  imposed  for 
each  component.  These  ceilings  are 
liberal  and,  generally,  employers  are 
adequately  reimbursed  on  the  basis 
of  costs  computed  at  less  than  the 
maximums.  Four  of  the  components 
(On-The-Job  Training;  Job  Related 
Education;  Special  Counseling;  and 
Orientation)  involve  dollar  ceilings 
based  on  training  hours,  while  the 
other  components  involve  dollars 
only. 

A  properly  prepared  JOBS  Con- 
tract-Proposal is  characterized  by 
its  relative  simplicity  and  flexibility. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  adminis- 
trative detail  in  executing  a  JOBS 
Program  and,  with  proper  coordina- 
tion, it  can  be  inserted  in  an  em- 
ployer's on-going  hiring  and  train- 
ing process  with  proven  good  re- 
sults. 

As  of  the  first  of  July,  1970,  24 
JOBS  contracts  involving  2,079 
training  slots  had  been  submitted 
by  North  Carolina  proposers  and 
16  of  these  had  been  funded.  These 
24  contracts  involve  53  employers, 
because   several   of  them   are   con- 


sortium contracts  involving  from 
three  to  eleven  employers  each.  The 
total  dollar  value  of  the  24  submit- 
ted contracts  is  $4,052,192.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  contracts  submitted,  23 
other  employers,  as  of  July  1,  1970, 
were  in  varying  stages  of  proposal 
development  or  were  considering 
proposal  development. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  textile  in- 
dustry thus  far  has  been  the  chief 
user  of  the  JOBS  Program.  Other 
industries  include  electronics,  metal 
working,  construction,  bakery  pro- 
ducts, electrical  equipment,  whole- 
sale trade,  garment,  concrete  pro- 
ducts, and  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing. 

There  are  five  types  of  occupa- 
tions for  which  training  will  not 
be  approved  under  the  JOBS  Pro- 
gram. These  are  (1)  occupations 
dependent  on  a  commission  as  the 
primary  source  of  income;  (2)  sew- 
ing machine  operators  in  the  gar- 
ment and  apparel  industry;  (3)  bar- 
tenders; (4)  intermittent  seasonal 
occupations;  and  (5)  professional 
occupations  requiring  licenses. 

As  has  been  stated,  any  private 
profit  or  nonprofit  company  may 
participate  in  the  JOBS  Program. 
Proposals  will  not  be  accepted  from 
government  agencies  at  any  level 
(Local,  County,  State,  or  Federal) 
or  where  the  employees  of  the  pro- 
poser are  subject  to  Civil  Service 
Rules  and  Regulations  established 
by  any  level  of  government. 

JOBS  Program  information  and 
assistance  in  proposal  development 
are  available  to  eligible  employers 
through  the  State  and  Local  Offices 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Em- 
ployment Service.  In  the  Greens- 
boro, Winston-Salem,  and  Charlotte 
areas,  employers  should  contact 
the  local  NAB  Metro  Office  for  in- 
formation. 


ARTICLE  PREPARED 
By  EDWARD  HYATT 
Employment  Service 
Coordinator  for  the 
NAB  JOBS  Program 
in  North  Carolina 
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IAPES  Chapter  Elects  State  Officers 


The  North  Carolina  chapter  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security 
elected  new  officers  this  spring  at 
the  group's  annual  convention  in 
Charlotte. 

Elected  President  was  Hugh 
Ebert  of  Raleigh,  an  Employment 
Service  representative  in  charge  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion's handicapped  worker  pro- 
gram. 

Winning  the  first  vice  president 
election  was  Tax  Auditor  Clarence 
Barwell  of  the  Asheville  local  office 
of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. 

Helen  Gay,  an  Interviewer  with 
the  Rocky  Mount  local  office,  was 
elected  second  vice  president.  It 
was  Helen's  second  try  at  becom- 
ing an  IAPES  official  and  she  won 
a  close  race  over  Mary  Link  of 
Winston-Salem. 

Completing  the  election  of  officers 
was  the  winning  ticket  of  Laura 
Stockton,  Stenographer  with  the 
Employment  Service  Division  in 
Raleigh.  Laura  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  N.  C.  IAPES. 

The  convention,  held  at  Char- 
lotte's White  House  Inn,  was  the 
18th  for  the  organization  of  State 
employees  engaged  in  public  em- 
ployment service  and  unemploy- 
ment  insurance   administration. 

In  addition  to  area  meetings,  the 


IAPES  group  holds  two  principal 
meetings  each  year  .  .  .  the  conven- 
tion and  an  institute  in  Chapel  Hill 
during  the  fall. 

IVEY 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Do  you  sometimes  catch  hell  for 
unpleasant  revelations?  If  so,  your 
grade  is  B  plus. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is — 

FIRST — A  certain  degree  of  news 
management  does  exist  in  govern- 
ment, and  elsewhere,  and  human 
nature  being  as  it  is,  probably  will 
remain. 

SECOND — Good  government  is 
best  promoted  by  a  minimum  of 
restraints  on  access  to  the  news. 
Information  has  become  freer  as 
democracy  is  strengthened  and  ed- 
ucation  and   civilization   advance. 

THIRD— The  first  task  of  govern- 
ment information  officers  is  to  open 
up  sources  of  information,  and  to 
be  an  ethical  specialist  loyal  both 
to  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  The  information  officer  must 
be  present  or  represented  on  policy 
matters  likely  to  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  media. 

FOURTH— A  published  code  of 
conduct  and  procedure  that  cite 
desirable  freedom  of  information 
objectives,  as  well  as  what  legiti- 
mately ought  to  be  withheld  or  de- 


layed, constitute  a  major  help  to 
bureaucrats,  information  officers, 
and  the  media  and  the  public. 

FIFTH— Rules  of  information 
should  be  permissive  and  positive. 
The  burden  of  explaining  why  news 
is  withheld  or  delayed  should  be  on 
government  and  not  on  the  inter- 
rogating reporter. 

Finally,  looking  towards  that 
frabjous  day,  when  News  Manage- 
ment is  no  more,  when  we  blabber- 
mouths who  squeal  on  the  deal 
have  done  our  jobs  so  successfully 
that  information  is  computerized 
and  automatic,  we  can  think  upon 
this  paraphrase  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
Jabberwocky: 

Beware  the  Cloggerlock,  my  son; 

The  doors  that  shut, 

And  have  no  latch. 

Beware  the  Hush-Hush  Bird, 

And  shun  the  frumious  Blabber- 
snatch. 

HODGES 

(Continued   from  page  4) 
once    they    have    been    given    the 
confidence  to  succeed  .   .   . 

You  will  see  something  else  .  .  . 
You  will  see  the  end  of  our  grow- 
ing fears  of  a  welfare  state  ...  A 
state  in  which  laziness  is  encour- 
aged and  rewarded  .  .  .  and  where 
ambition  is  low  .  .  . 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  say  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  allow  un- 
employment or  unproductivity  to 
remain  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  We  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  street  corner  .  .  .  For 
the  drug  culture  of  the  turned-off 
and  the  idle  .  .  .  For  the  despair 
of  the  terminally  poor  .  .  . 

It  is  time  we  were  at  it  .  .  .  There 
is  much  to  do  in  this  America  .  .  . 
There  is  much  to  do  in  our  North 
Carolina.   .   .   . 

Our  task  right  now  is  to  get 
ready  to  use  as  wisely  as  possible 
the  manpower  funds,  that  may,  one 
day  soon,  flow  directly  to  the  State 
...  To  this  end  MDC  and  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  are 
working  together  closely  .  .  . 

As  I  said,  the  North  Carolina 
Manpower  Development  Corpora- 
tion's role  is  to  experiment  with 
and  develop  manpower  programs 
and  spin  them  off  to  agencies  such 
as  yours — one  which  bears  a  major 
share  of  the  burden  of  making  the 
manpower  effort  in  North  Carolina 
succeed  .  .  . 

I  have  tried  to  "spin  off"  some 
ideas  on  the  future  of  our  under- 
developed and  under-utilized  human 
resources  today  ...  I  hope  you  will 
think  about  them  .  .  .  And  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
them  .  .  . 
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are  living  in  an  era  of  change. 

New  technology  demands  that  in- 
dustry keep  abreast  of  this  change 
in  order  to  remain  competitive  and 
economically  healthy. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  how  industry  can  keep  up  to 
date  in  the  area  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  and  technology. 

One  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams in  North  Carolina  to  keep 
these  vital  channels  of  communi- 
cation open  is  the  State  Technical 
Services  program. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram, simply  stated,  is  to  impart 
new  information  and  assist  industry 
in  understanding  new  technology. 

The  State  Technical  Services  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Administration.  De- 
tails of  the  technical  services  and 
program  operation  are  assigned  to 
the  Administrative  Dean  for  Uni- 
versity Extension  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 

There  are  two  basic  areas  of  work 
in  this  program — the  operation  of 
technical  information  centers  and  a 
field  liaison  program  with  industry. 

One  Technical  Information  Cen- 
ter is  operated  on  the  campus  at 
North  Carolina  State  University 
through  the  D.   H.   Hill   Library. 

Another  research  and  information 
center  is  located  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Science  and  Technology  Re- 
search Center  at  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park. 

Both  centers  have  been  utilized 
widely  by  industry  seeking  the 
latest  technical  information  on 
specific  subjects. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  re- 
ference, referral  and  searching 
services  were  provided  to  180  in- 
dustrial firms,  individuals  and  ex- 
tension agencies  serving  business 
and  industry  in  North  Carolina, 
through  the  D.  H.  Hill  center. 

A  total  of  485  requests  for  ser- 
vices were  received.  In  response 
to  these  requests,  the  Center  loan- 
ed 360  books  and  prepared  over 
41,000  photocopies  from  scientific 
and  technical  journals. 

The  Technical  Information  Cen- 
ter at  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library  con- 
tinued to  expand  the  resources  col- 
lections of  the  library  to  meet  indus- 
try needs.  Three  hundred  fifty 
books  and  55  new  periodicals  were 
acquired. 

The  North  Carolina  Science  and 
Technology  Research  Center  at  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  has  avail- 


able a  large  computer-searchable 
data  bank.  The  search  topics  for 
the  STS  program  were  selected  by 
applications  engineers  based  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  information 
requirements  of  North  Carolina  in- 
dustry generally  and  the  subject 
areas  supported  by  NASA  informa- 
tion resources  which  are  computer- 
ized at  the  center. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
work  under  the  State  Technical 
Services  program  is  that  of  field 
liaison  with  industry.  This  work  is 
carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the  In- 
dustrial Extension  Service  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1969-70,  for 
example,  IES  made  a  total  of  422 
personal  contacts  with  North  Caro- 
lina industries  in  a  continuing  pro- 
cess of  establishing  profiles  of  in- 
terests and  needs.  To  date,  over 
2,700  firms  have  personally  been 
contacted  by  IES  field  representa- 
tives. The  response  to  the  visits  has 
taken  many  forms. 

Many  firms  are  referred  to  appro- 
priate agencies  which  can  provide 
specific  expertise  in  problem  areas. 
Another  major  service  provided 
by  IES  is  a  loan  service  for  train- 
ing aids.  For  example,  2,475  film 
loans  were  made  during  fiscal  year 
1969-70,  representing  an  increase  of 
15  percent  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Nineteen  films  were  add- 
ed to  the  file  this  year,  covering 
such  topics  as  supervision,  engi- 
neering, and  industrial  economy. 

Another  important  service  ren- 
dered by  IES  was  a  referral  service 
to  the  technical  information  cen- 
ters. 

This  has  led  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  value  and  effec- 
tive use  of  information  by  industry. 
Information  resources  have  been 
increased  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  industry  and  information  has 
been  more  easily  available  to  in- 
dustry. 

Specific  benefits  to  users  have 
been  many.  Names  and  addresses 
of  used-printing  equipment  dealers 
enabled  a  new  printing  firm  to 
acquire  needed  equipment  at  a  low- 
er cost.  Information  on  the  proper 
handling  of  mercury  enabled  a  com- 
pany to  reduce  the  hazards  involved 
in  their  operation,  and  location  of 
a  halogen  leak  detector  enabled  an- 
other firm  to  quickly  correct  a  pro- 
duction problem. 

Another  major  service  of  IES  is 
the  development  of  short  courses 
and  seminars,  coordinated  through 
University  Extension,  for  private 
industry,  government  agencies,  and 
other  organizations.  Approximately 
94  of  these  programs  serving  4,059 
people  were  conducted  during  1969- 
70. 


These  short  courses  are  geared 
primarily  for  individuals  in  the 
various  fields  of  engineering  and 
serve  basically  to  impart  the  most 
advanced  technology  available  in 
specific  service  areas. 

IES  recently  completed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Educational  Founda- 
tion to  provide  commerce  and  in- 
dustry with  a  major  program  of 
leadership  development  courses  via 
television  and  film  with  written 
study  guides. 

Over  22,000  supervisors  have 
taken  courses  through  this  program 
conducted  by  the  Educational 
Foundation  over  the  last  five  years. 
IES  now  has  a  library  of  10 
complete  leadership  development 
courses  available  for  low  rental. 

To  illustrate  how  IES  services 
have  assisted  numerous  industries, 
a  review  of  some  case  histories  is 
appropriate. 

An  IES  representative  learned 
that  a  newly  appointed  manufac- 
turing manager  of  a  small  novelty 
furniture  plant  with  40  employees 
wanted  a  review  of  his  production 
operations  in  order  to  identify  prob- 
lems which  could  affect  his  cost  of 
operation. 

IES  provided  information  and  in- 
struction on  cost  control  systems 
and  methods  of  improvement.  The 
company  gradually  implemented 
the  recommendations.  The  manager 
stated  that  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceived was  approximately  50  per- 
cent responsible  for  a  $36,000  re- 
duction in  his  operating  losses  last 
year.  He  further  stated  that  if  losses 
had  been  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1967,  the  plant  would  have  closed. 
Another  example  of  IES  field 
work  involved  an  upholstered 
frame  manufacturer  employing  10 
individuals.  He  stated  that  his  plant 
was  faltering  and  requested  studies 
to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
tory profit  level. 

IES  representatives  provided  in- 
formation on  production  scheduling 
procedures  and  cost  control  sys- 
tems. IES  provided  an  improved 
layout,  along  with  methods  im- 
provement recommendations.  All  of 
the  proposals  were  adopted  and  the 
company  has  since  employed  seven 
additional  people.  The  owner  con- 
servatively estimates  $30,000  in  in- 
creased annual  sales. 

In  another  instance,  a  wholesale 
auto  parts  distributor  requested 
economic  and  statistical  data  on  a 
neighboring  county,  to  be  used  in 
planning  a  business  expansion. 

An  IES  representative  compiled 
the  required  information.  The  fac- 
tors concerning  location,  inventory 
and  cost  control,  servicing  as  well 
as  other  pertinent  subjects  were  dis- 
(See  TECH  SERVICES,  Page  37) 
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1969  GOOD  YEAR  FOR 


TARHEEL  EMPLOYMENT 


BUT  LABOR  SUPPLY 


TIGHTENS  AT  START 


OF  NEW  YEAR 


North  Carolina's  civilian  work 
force  continued  to  grow  during 
1969.  Total  employment  through 
November  averaged  2,105,900  per- 
sons, an  increase  of  41,700  over  the 
comparable  period  of  1968  and  a 
gain  achieved  despite  continued 
losses  in  agricultural  employment. 

Total  unemployment  declined 
moderately  during  the  first  11 
months  of  the  year,  averaging  64,- 
300  workers  or  3,300  fewer  than  the 
comparable  period  of  1968. 

The  year  concluded  a  decade  of 
continued  employment  opportunity 
within  the  State  as  present  in- 
dustry and  the  expansion  of  estab- 
lished companies  and  firms  provid- 
ed jobs  for  an  ever  increasing  labor 
force.  Yet  surveys  taken  by  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission 
have  disclosed  shortages  of  work- 
ers in  several  occupational  cate- 
gories. Characterized  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  general  business  rise, 
1969  saw  a  further  tightening  of 
the  State's  labor  supply  in  most 
areas  of  North  Carolina. 

The  most  pressing  manpower 
problem  within  North  Carolina 
during  1969,  therefore,  was  the  need 
for  upgrading  occupational  skills 
of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers.  Continued  strong  demand 
for  employees  of  many  occupations 
added  to  the  growing  list  of  short- 
age jobs  and  compounded  the  mis- 
match of  workers  capabilities  to 
employer  job  requirements.  This 
condition,  coupled  with  the  advent 
of  special  employment  programs  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged,  has  caused 
the  Commission  to  intensify  its  ef- 
forts within  our  two  major  di- 
visions to  seek  out  and  provide  our 
job  development  and  placement  to 
an  increasing  number  of  applicants 
and  to  update  North  Carolina's  un- 
employment insurance  program. 
I.  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

a.  Tax  collections  during  1969  in- 
creased because  of  the  additional 
employers  liable  under  the  law  and 
the  addition  of  workers  whose 
wages  were  subject  to  tax  pay- 
ments. Collections  during  the  past 
12  months  totaled  $66.7  million,  $51 
million  from  taxes  collected  (con- 
tributions) and  $15.7  million  earned 
on  North  Carolina  Trust  Fund  bal- 
ance in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

b.  Benefit  payments  during  the 
past  12  months  have  amounted  to 
$23  million  or  an  average  payment 
per  claimant  of  $34.09  each  week. 
During  this  period  992,000  claims 
were  filed.  Of  this  number  42,000 
were  questionable  and  referred  to 
hearing  officers  (claims  deputies) 
for  formal  hearings  under  oath  and 
for  determination.  In  approximate- 


ly 25,000  of  these  cases  the  claimant 
was  disqualified  or  held  ineligible 
to  receive  benefits.  Benefit  pay- 
ments during  the  past  year  have 
been  5.4  per  cent  less  than  paid 
during  the  prior  year. 

c.  The  N.  C.  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Fund  balance  is  $392.3  million, 
an  increase  over  the  past  two  years 
of  $84.2  million.  The  statewide  aver- 
age unemployment  insurance  tax 
rate  has  decreased  over  the  years 
from  2.7  per  cent  on  the  first  $3000 
paid  a  covered  worker  to  an  aver- 
age rate  of  1.14  per  cent  for  1969 
and  a  further  reduction  is  expected 
for  1970. 

d.  Employer  tax  audits  during  1969 
were  performed  on  6,440  of  the  43,- 
000  employers  covered  and  liable 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
insurance  taxes.  The  audits  found 
unreported  wages  of  $6.8  million 
and  over-reported  wages  of  $3.9  mil- 
lion. Additional  taxes  of  $103,000 
were  assessed  and  refunds  were 
made  of  $66,000. 

e.  Fraud  investigations  and  pro- 
secutions of  benefit  claimants  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  to  deter- 
mine if  payments  were  obtained  by 
fraud  involved  75,400  claims.  Of  this 
number,  361  claimants  were  pro- 
secuted in  the  courts.  Convicted 
were  358  and  three  were  acquitted. 

f.  The  1969  General  Assembly  a- 
mended  the  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Law.  Because  of  the  accum- 
ulation of  funds  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Fund,  the  tax 
"experience  rating"  provisions  were 
amended  to  reduce  annual  tax  in- 
take by  $5.5  million  in  1970.  In 
1969  the  tax  intake  was  reduced  by 
$5  million  under  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  experience  rating  pro- 
visions prior  to  the  1969  amend- 
ment. As  a  result  of  State  control 
of  tax  rates,  rather  than  federally 
set  standard  tax  rates,  employers 
in  North  Carolina  had  reduced 
taxes  of  $60.9  million  in  1969. 
The  1969  amendments  also  increas- 
ed the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  to  eligible  unemployed  per- 
sons, effective  August  1,  from  $42 
to  $50  a  week,  and  increased  the 
base  period  wages  needed  to  qualify 
for  this  amount  from  $4200  to  $4600. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  mini- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount  of  $12 
requiring  $550  in  wages. 
Attempting  to  encourage  voca- 
tional training  among  the  unem- 
ployed, the  1969  revisions  also  per- 
mitted unemployment  insurance 
entitlement  to  persons  attending 
Commission  approved  training.  The 
Commission  approves  vocational 
training  enrollment  when  there  are 
negligible  local  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  claimant's  abilities 
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and  experience.  Training  is  also  ap- 
proved when  it  relates  to  an  occupa- 
tion or  skill  for  which  there  are  ex- 
pected to  he  reasonable  opportun- 
ities for  employment.  Approval  is 
contingent  upon  the  claimant's 
qualifications  and  aptitudes  to 
complete  the  course  successfully 
and  provided  he  is  not  entitled  to 
training  allowances  under  another 
state  or  federal  law. 
Combined  regular  and  training  be- 
nefits available  to  the  claimant 
cannot  exceed  26  weeks. 
The  claimant  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al training  is  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving benefit  payments  if  he  with- 
out good  cause  fails  to  attend  train- 
ing or  continue  training,  or  if  he 
is  separated  from  training  because 
of  misconduct. 

Benefits  paid  while  attending  this 
type  training  are  not  charged  to 
employers'  unemployment  insur- 
ance accounts. 

g.  Increasing  unemployment  is  ex- 
pected during  1970,  although  mod- 
erately. We  expect  unemployment 
insurance     payments     to     increase 
seasonally    in    January,    the    usual 
pattern,  and  the  downturn  in  un- 
employment will  occur  in  February. 
The  seasonal  pattern  of  unemploy- 
ment  in    1970   should   be   between 
five  and  ten   percent  higher  than 
experienced  in  1969. 
h.  Unemployment    insurance    com- 
puterized    accounting     will     be     a 
reality  in  1970.  Accounting  and  rec- 
ord  keeping   within   this   program 
involves  43,000  employing  units  in 
North  Carolina,  quarterly  wage  rec- 
ords   of    over    1,600,000    employees, 
tax  collections  which  this  year  ex- 
ceeded   $51    million    and    nearly    a 
million    claims    for    unemployment 
insurance    benefits.    Conceived    in 
1966,     the     computerized     system 
should   be   installed   and   operative 
by   July,    1970,   enabling   the   Com- 
mission to  phase  in  its  unemploy- 
ment   insurance    activities    over    a 
period    of    about    one    and    a    half 
years.   The  system  will  permit  us 
to  randomize  certain  files  and  have 
instant  access  to  records  in  these 
files.  The  system  will  include  two 
video  display  units  within  the  Em- 
ployment     Security      Commission 
central   office  to   provide   constant 
inquiry  possibility. 
The  computer  will  serve  a  double 
purpose.    By    July    we    will    have 
developed    a    new    accrual-cost    ac- 
counting   system    for    the    federal- 
state    Employment     Security    pro- 
grams. This  system  is  designed  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  material  and  hu- 
man resource  consumption  and  the 
performance  accomplished  in  terms 
of  organizational  responsibility,  ap- 
propriation   and   budget    activities, 
and   it   will   relate    these    costs   to 


resources  on  hand  and  acquired, 
liabilities  and  obligations  incurred 
and  outstanding,  equity  involved, 
and  financing  required  for  future 
operations. 

Approval  and  funding  for  the  com- 
puterized system  was  obtained 
from  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  State  Department  of  Admini- 
stration has  been  kept  informed  of 
our  progress  and  we  have  sought 
its  advice  through  its  Central  Data 
Processing  personnel, 
i.  Insured  employment  increased 
during  1969.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1969,  employment  among 
workers  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance  climbed  to  an  average 
monthly  figure  of  1,303,935  workers, 
about  71,000  higher  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1968.  The  increase 
averaged  over  five  percent  each 
month, 
j.  Wage    payments    increased    dur- 


firms  have  registered  the  largest 
employment  gains.  Textile  com- 
panies, by  far  the  largest  single 
employing  unit  in  North  Carolina, 
have  experienced  minor  job  gains 
during  the  year,  but  apparel  and 
furniture,  the  State's  next  two 
largest  manufacturing  industries, 
have  had  significant  worker  in- 
creases. 

All  major  industries  in  North  Caro- 
lina except  agriculture  have  had 
higher  employment  during  1969. 

I.  Average  unemployment  among 
workers  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1969  was  1.5  percent.  It 
is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  experi- 
enced since  1945. 

II.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
DIVISION 

a.  Non-farm  job  placements  made 
by  the  State  Employment  Service 
through  the  Employment  Security 
Commission's   60   statewide   offices 


The  conference  room  at  the  State  Administration  Building  was  packed  with 
reporters  and  other  news  people,  including  a  battery  of  TV  equipment,  at 
Governor  Bob  Scott's  unusual  year  end  report  to  the  State  of  agency  activities 
and  accomplishments  during  1969. 


ing  the  year  from  a  weekly  average 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1968  of 
$99.56  to  an  average  of  $105.99  each 
week  during  the  same  period  in 
1969.  This  is  an  increase  of  6.5  per- 
cent. Total  covered  employment 
wages  during  the  first  half  of  1969 
were  $3,523,251,501  or  12.4  percent 
higher  than  the  comparable  time 
in  1968. 

Fourth  quarter,  1968,  average  in- 
dustrial wage  of  persons  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  was 
$106.55,  the  highest  ever  recorded 
in  our  State,  and  we  anticipate  that 
fourth  quarter,  1969,  wages  will 
average  in  excess  of  $110. 
k.  Employment  growth  has  been 
diversified.  Within  manufacturing 
industries,  fabricated  metal  pro- 
ducts, nonelectrical  machinery, 
electrical  equipment  and  chemical 


totaled  90,178  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1969,  about  8,500  less 
than  placements  during  the  same 
time  in   1968. 

b.  The  number  of  employment 
counseling  interviews  and  individ- 
uals tested  declined  during  the  first 
11  months  of  1969  to  47,890  inter- 
views and  53,038  individuals  tested 
— a  drop  off  of  approximately  5,000 
interviews  and  8,700  tests. 

c.  Federal  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  grants  to  North 
Carolina  for  institutional  training 
during  fiscal  year  1969  amounted  to 
$3,485,000  and  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
$2,899,000. 

This  act  places  specific  emphasis 
on  solving  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  young  people,  older  work- 
ers, minority  groups  and  disadvant- 
aged   persons,    and    provides    up- 
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dating  and  upgrading  occupational 
skills  of  many  individuals  current- 
ly employed  whose  skills  are  be- 
coming obsolete.  MDTA  recognizes 
the  need  for  improved  planning  and 
expanded  efforts  to  assure  that 
adults  and  youth  will  be  trained  to 
meet  shifting  labor  demands  due  to 
automation  and  technological 
change,  foreign  competition  and 
geographic  relocation  of  industries. 
It  assigns  responsibility  to  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  for 
selection  and  referral  of  trainees, 
payment  of  training  allowances, 
job  placement  and  follow  up  after 
training  projects  are  completed. 
Although  overall  job  demand  is 
somewhat  weaker  than  in  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  the  demand  continues 
strong  in  those  occupations  which 
require  training.  This  demand  has 
been  reflected  consistently  in  the 
professional  and  technical,  clerical 
and  sales,  machine  trades,  service 
occupations  and  structural  work. 
Structural  occupations  demand 
(construction  and  related  jobs)  is 
currently  weak  because  financial 
conditions  have  depressed  construc- 
tion activities.  Forecasts,  however, 
indicate  that  construction  will  re- 
bound vigorously  and  shortages  of 
craftsmen  will  be  acute. 
MDTA  training  is  concentrated  in 
strong  demand  areas,  but  surveys 
are  continuously  being  made  to  en- 
sure that  all  training  needs  are 
found. 

In  1969,  3,929  persons  were  enrolled 
in  training  projects  under  MDTA. 
This  year  2,403  trainees  have  com- 
pleted their  training,  and  at  the 
end  of  November  1,721  trainees 
were  enrolled.  Follow-up  six 
months  after  training  indicates 
that  86.6  percent  of  institutional 
trainees  and  96.3  percent  of  on-the- 
job  trainees  were  employed.  Train- 
ing under  MDTA  has  been  focused 
on  serving  the  disadvantaged  and 
their  enrollment  in  courses  has 
consistently  comprised  over  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  number.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  trainees 
have  been  non-white. 
Regrettably,  a  scarcity  of  federal 
funds  has  restricted  training  to  oc- 
cupations in  which  needs  are  most 
urgent. 

Local  manpower  development  ad- 
visory committees  have  recom- 
mended training  in  fiscal  1970  in 
excess  of  the  number  which  can 
be  trained  with  federal  funds  allot- 
ed  North  Carolina,  even  though 
surveys  show  a  need  for  training  in 
a  great  variety  of  occupations. 
The  State  plan  for  MDTA  provides 
the  heaviest  concentrations:  steno- 
grapher, general  office  clerk,  trellis 
tomato  grower,  production  machine 
operator,  automobile  mechanic,  au- 


tomobile body  repairman,  welder, 
electrician,  carpenter  and  brick- 
layer. 

d.  Industrial  services  in  1969  were 
extended  by  the  State  Employment 
Service  to  400  different  employers 
and  assistance  given  in  job  descrip- 
tion, turnover  analysis  and  opinion 
surveys.  Many  employers  were  as- 
sisted in  setting  up  personnel  rec- 
ords and  were  provided  information 
on  wages  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions. They  were  also  advised  on 
the  use  of  Employment  Service 
tests  to  help  them  obtain  better 
employees. 

During  the  year,  the  Employment 
Service  developed  new  specific 
aptitude  tests  to  assist  industry  in 
the  selection  of  personnel  for  place- 
ment, transfer  or  promotion.  Re- 
search was  continued  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  United  States 
Employment  Service  non-reading 
aptitude  test  battery  which  is  de- 
signed to  measure  aptitudes  of  in- 
dividuals with  little  or  no  literacy 
skills.  Several  state  aptitude  test 
batteries  have  been  developed  using 
this  test  which  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come operative  in  local  offices  in 
1970,  and  this  test  will  be  invaluable 
for  use  with  disadvantaged  job  ap- 
plicants. 

Also,  work  was  begun  in  1969  to 
develop  a  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  basic  occupational 
literacy  test  to  measure  the  literacy 
level  of  disadvantaged  applicants. 
It  will  be  used  to  determine  train- 
ing needs  as  well  as  to  predict  the 
applicant's  success  in  specific  oc- 
cupations. Research  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1970  on  other  new  pro- 
jects assigned  by  the  national  of- 
fice. Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  basic 
occupational  literacy  tests  and  the 
non-reading  aptitude  tests  to  insure 
the  efficiency  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  testing  program. 

e.  Rural  manpower  services  have 
expanded  to  include  employment 
counseling  and  other  job  placement 
services  to  the  handicapped,  older 
workers,  youth  and  veterans.  Rural 
manpower  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Roxboro,  Ahoskie,  Kenans- 
ville  and  Boone  and  are  staffed  to 
provide  all  employment  services 
available  in  urban  offices.  The 
Mount  Olive  farm  labor  office  pro- 
vides complete  services  of  regular 
State  Employment  offices  and 
serves  portions  of  Wayne,  Samp- 
son and  Duplin  Counties. 
Assistance  to  help  rural  people  im- 
prove their  employability  is  pro- 
vided to  some  extent  by  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission 
farm  labor  staff  in  all  100  counties. 
Each  year  several  hundred  thou- 
sand   farm    jobs    are    solicited    for 


farm  labor  by  ESC  farm  placement 
personnel,  bringing  growers  and 
workers  together  at  specific  places 
for  specific  crop  harvests. 

f.  During  the  year  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  participated 
in  two  urban  and  one  rural  Con- 
centrated Employment  Programs 
(CEP),  federally  funded  projects 
utilizing  state  and  local  resources 
to  seek  out,  motivate  and  guide 
hard-core  unemployed  and  disad- 
vantaged into  employment.  The 
programs  are  under  way  in  Char- 
lotte, Winston-Salem  and  in  sever- 
al southeastern  North  Carolina 
counties,  and  all  are  now  being  re- 
funded. 

g.  The  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN)  became  operative  in  the  lat- 
ter months  of  1969.  It  is  a  coopera- 
tive program  between  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  to 
provide  job  training  or  employment 
for  certain  recipients  of  welfare 
payments.  Beaufort,  Cumberland, 
Durham  and  Orange,  Mecklenburg 
and  Wake  Counties  are  currently 
participating  in  this  program  and 
clients  in  each  of  these  counties  are 
now  in  work  training  or  some 
phase  of  required  education. 

h.  The  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmens'  Jobs  in  the  Business  Sec- 
tor (NAB  JOBS)  program  began  its 
initial  stages  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Started 
in  the  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem 
and  Greensboro  areas,  local  employ- 
ers will  train  on-the-job  hard-core 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  per- 
sons and  will  provide  the  funds  for 
this  training.  The  State  Employ- 
ment Service  will  recruit  applic- 
ants. 

i.  A  third  program,  initiated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Corporation,  assigns  the 
State  Employment  Service  respon- 
sibility for  recruiting,  testing  and 
enrolling  disadvantaged  persons 
in  MDC  training  in  the  Asheville, 
New  Bern,  Kinston  and  Greensboro 
areas.  Again,  the  program  became 
operative  in  the  late  months  of 
1969. 

The  MDC  program  underway  in 
Kinston  initiates  the  first  coopera- 
tive participation  between  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges to  help  the  disadvantaged  by 
orientation,  remedial  training, 
counseling  and  job  placement.  The 
Employment  Security  Commission 
will  pay  clients  with  MDTA  funds 
while  they  are  undergoing  training 
by  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  Based  on  the  success  of 
this  pilot  program,  similar  projects 
will  be  initiated  in  other  areas, 
j.  In  1970  a  Job  Bank  will  start  in 
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North  Carolina,  considered  by  the 
State  Employment  Service  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  innovations 
within  employment  service  opera- 
tions in  the  past  decade.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  computerized  meth- 
od of  job  placement,  matching  the 
abilities  of  the  job  applicant  with 
the  requirements  of  the  job  by  com- 
puter. Originally  the  job  bank  con- 
cept was  started  experimentally  in 
Baltimore  and  has  subsequently  ex- 
panded to  other  large  cities.  Basical- 
ly, the  job  bank  concept  channels 
all  employer  job  orders  through  a 
central  control  point  to  be  dis- 
seminated to  all  persons  responsible 
for  referral  of  applicants  to  em- 
ployment. The  control  point  re- 
ceives the  job  orders,  produces  in- 
formation about  available  openings, 
disseminates  this  information  to 
various  points  for  referral  of  ap- 
plicants to  jobs,  and  acts  as  a  con- 
trol center  for  orders  that  have 
been  closed  out  or  are  in  a  "hold" 
status. 

Employment  interviewers  respon- 
sible for  referral  call  the  control 
point  prior  to  referral  to  receive 
permission  to  refer.  With  permis- 
sion, they  refer  applicants  to  avail- 
able openings. 

There  are  several  advantages  to 
Job  Bank.  Applicants  are  quickly 
referred  to  all  job  openings  in  the 
area  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
There  is  less  duplication  in  contact- 
ing employers  and  there  are  more 
available  applicants  for  employer 
orders. 

There  are  two  types  of  Job  Banks, 
computerized  and  manual.  In  the 
manual  Job  Bank  all  changes  and 
reports  are  handled  manually,  while 
on  the  computerized  Job  Bank 
changes  and  reports  are,  of  course, 
produced  by  computer. 
The  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission is  establishing  a  manual 
Job  Bank  in  Winston-Salem,  and 
plans  are  underway  to  establish  a 
computerized  Job  Bank  in  a  six-city 
area  including  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  Eden,  Thomasville,  Reids- 
ville  and  Burlington  by  April  1, 
1970.  The  control  section  will  be 
in    Greensboro. 

All  orders  will  go  through  Greens- 
boro and  will  be  disseminated  in  the 
area  through  a  Job  Bank  book.  Jobs 
will  be  made  available  to  applicants 
in  any  of  the  six  offices.  Additional 
offices  in  the  nearby  area  may  be 
added  later  in  1970. 
Cooperating  with  the  Manpower 
Development  Corporation,  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission 
hopes  to  install  a  "job  matching 
system"  with  the  Job  Bank  in  the 
six  city  area.  Under  this  system, 
job  order  information  and  applicant 
characteristic     information     is     fed 


into  a  computer  and  it  matches  ap- 
plicants for  jobs  for  which  they  are 
best  qualified. 

The  Manpower  Development  Corp- 
oration has  experimented  with  a 
job  matching  system  in  Greensboro 
and  has  offered  to  assist  this 
agency  in  integrating  the  job 
matching  system  with  the  Job 
Bank. 

k.  Computerized  employment  serv- 
ice reporting  is  another  1970  in- 
novation. It  will  preclude  the  tedi- 
ous reporting  methods  of  1969  and 
earlier  years.  Since  the  late  1930's, 
the  State  Employment  Service  has 
used  manual  reports  to  obtain  in- 
formation relevant  to  services  ren- 
ered  by  public,  employers  and  em- 
ployees with  reports  based  on 
counts  of  transactions  rather  than 
on  individuals  served. 
Because  of  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  the  agency  in  additional  pro- 
grams this  reporting  method  has 
become  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
suming. With  the  advent  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Automated  Re- 
porting System  (ESARS),  all  re- 
porting will  be  accomplished  auto- 
matically. When  it  becomes  opera- 
tional, local  State  Employment  of- 
fices will  submit  ESARS  forms 
with  required  applicant  character- 
istics, job  order  information  and 
subsequent  services  performed  to 
the  central  Employment  Security 
Commission  office. 
These  documents  will  be  read  by  an 
optical  mark  reader  machine  which 
will  transfer  all  information  to  mag- 
netic tape.  This  tape  will  transfer 
all  information  to  a  computer 
which  stores  it  in  a  memory  bank. 
Monthly,  the  computer  provides  the 
required  statewide  reports  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Manpower  Admini- 
stration and  return  reports  to  in- 
dividual local  offices.  The  computer 
will  also  provide  quarterly,  semi- 
annual and  annual  reports.  ESARS 
will  free  our  local  offices  of  time 
consuming  manual  reporting  and 
provide  a  way  to  furnish  rapid  and 
current  information  on  individuals 
served.  The  use  of  computers  to 
store  information  and  their  ability 
to  retrieve  it  quickly  will  be  in- 
valuable in  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

Target  date  for  ESARS  is  July   1, 
1970. 
III.  LABOR  MARKET 

INFORMATION 
Labor  turnover,  or  the  rate  by 
which  workers  move  into  and  out 
of  jobs,  provides  information  on 
the  general  economic  conditions. 
Based  on  average  rates  for  the  first 
10  months  of  1968  compared  to  the 
same  time  in  1969,  the  accession 
rate  in  manufacturing  industries 
did  not  vary.  However,  separations 


in  1969  were  higher  among  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  quit  rate 
rose  over  1968,  an  indication  of  a 
worker  shortage,  because  during 
times  of  labor  shortages  workers 
move  from  job  to  job  due  to  the 
greater  availability  of  jobs. 
In  1969  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  began  participating  in 
a  nationwide  program  surveying 
job  opportunities,  and  the  infor- 
mation gathered  is  expected  to  be 
beneficial  to  both  state  and  nation- 
al governments.  Hopefully,  this  in- 
formation may  provide  a  means  to 
match  workers  with  jobs  and  could 
serve  as  a  guide  to  reduce  the  cost- 
ly imbalance  of  labor  supply  and 
demand. 

a.  A  clerical  and  sales  occupational 
study  was  released  by  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  in  1969, 
one  of  a  continuing  series  of  oc- 
cupational surveys  begun  during 
the  '60's.  A  survey  of  projected  em- 
ployment needs  within  28  different 
clerical  and  sales  occupations,  the 
1969  survey  indicated  that  139,000 
additional  workers  will  be  needed 
within  these  occupations  for  work- 
er expansion  and  replacement  by 
1973. 

b.  Wage  rate  studies  were  conduct- 
ed in  1969.  The  "Occupational  Wage 
Rates  in  Production  Jobs"  publish- 
ed in  September  was  the  seventh 
of  a  series  of  similar  studies.  The 
"N.  C.  Weekly  Earnings  in  Non- 
production  Occupations"  published 
in  October  was  the  ninth  of  a  series. 
Prepared  to  meet  the  request  for 
wage  data,  these  studies  are  useful 
to  prospective  and  established  in- 
dustries in  studying  existing  wage 
patterns.  Findings  are  published 
on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis. 

c.  Three  "Summary  Report  of 
Labor  Supply"  surveys  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission's  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Research  during 
1969.  Generally  conducted  for  in- 
dustrial development  groups,  these 
studies  are  useful  to  employers  re- 
quiring a  detailed  description  of  an 
area's  potential  labor  supply.  Two 
additional  surveys,  conducted  dur- 
ing 1969,  will  be  published  in  1970. 

d.  Recruitable  labor  available  for 
industrial  development  was  esti- 
mated in  December  to  be  101,340 
persons.  Of  this  total  about  45  per- 
cent were  inexperienced  but  con- 
sidered referable  and  trainable.  The 
total  is  a  slight  increase  over  a  year 
ago,  primarily  because  of  the  in- 
crease of  women  available  for 
manufacturing  jobs.  Preparation  of 
880  "Estimates  of  Recruitable 
Workers  for  Industrial  Expansion" 
were  prepared  during  the  year. 
These  estimates  are  used  extensive- 

(See  YEAR  END,   Page  38) 
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An  Address  Given  by  George  Herbert,  President,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  to  the  Conference  on  Problems  and 
Advantages  of  Rural  Locations  For  Industrial  Plants 


Economic  Development  and  Regional  Revitalization 


As  anchor  man  today  for  this 
concluding  event  of  your  confer- 
ence, I  feel  very  much  like  a  cour- 
tesy runner  who  has  been  allowed 
to  enter  a  track  meet  only  because 
the  other,  and  better  trained,  mem- 
bers of  his  relay  team  have  built 
such  a  sizeable  lead  that  he  can't 
possibly  lose  it.  Certainly  I  cannot 
pretend  to  come  close  to  the  degree 
of  professionalism  or  experience 
that  have  been  exhibited  in  your 
technical  discussions,  but  I  will  try 
not  to  drop  the  baton. 

What  I  can  and  will  try  to  do  is 
to  highlight  some  of  the  purposes, 
objectives,  and  methods  of  general 
regional  development  programs  by 
calling  attention  to  examples  of 
specific  strategies  and  where  they 
lead. 

Nearly  all  of  the  data  and  ideals 
contained  in  my  comments  neces- 
sarily are  based  on  circumstances 
and  events  that  have  occurred  or 
are  taking  place  in  North  Carolina. 
Few  of  them  are  unique  to  North 
Carolina,  however,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  generally  rep- 
resentative of  considerations  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  reg- 
ional development  strategies  any- 
where. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  regions  are  more 
alike  than  they  used  to  be. 

Distinctive  character  remains 
through  climate,  terrain,  mineral 
or  agricultural  resources,  other  fair- 
ly visible  features  of  geography, 
and  a  little  bit  of  pride. 

Equally  visible,  however,  is  an 
increasing  sameness  in  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  regional 
development  as  each  region's  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  above  all,  educational 
levels,  converge  towards  a  homog- 
eneous, national  whole. 

Evidence  of  the  changing  ground 
rules  for  regional  development  are 
everywhere. 

For  one  thing,  we  no  longer  are 
in  a  rush  to  fill  up  our  states  and 
our  country  with  people.  Instead, 
one  of  our  acute  and  inescapable 
challenges  is  to  find  acceptable 
means  of  slowing  down  the  rush  of 
new  people  as  well  as  the  migra- 
tion of  people.  The  unrestricted  im- 
migration   that   built    so    much    of 


what  is  fine  and  strong  about  Amer- 
ica has  had  to  be  the  subject  of 
restrictive  legislation  and  control 
for  twenty  years.  I  predict  that,  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  family  plan- 
ning and  the  limiting  of  new  births 
will  be  supreme  issues  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

A  modern  corollary,  all  but  un- 
thinkable to  any  previous  genera- 
tions, is  that  we  no  longer  leave  it 
up  to  each  individual  to  sustain  his 
own  and  his  family's  existence  as 
best  he  can.  Instead,  we  now  accept 
it  as  a  national  responsibility  and 
obligation  to  improve  and  to  enrich 
his  existence  through  public  in- 
vestment and  the  expenditure  of 
public  wealth. 

Looking  back  into  history,  region- 
al development  was  decisively  link- 
ed with  access  to  a  coastal  port  or 
inland  waterway.  In  the  not-very- 
distant  past,  economic  activity  and 
development  followed  the  routes  of 
railroads  to  new  resources  and  new 
markets.  Today  our  transportation 
and  distribution  systems  are  built 
on  airports,  interstate  highways, 
and  urban-rural  road  networks. 

In  the  competition  for  industrial 
development,   an   abundant   supply 
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of  cheap,  unskilled,  and,  therefore, 
exploitable  labor  is  no  longer  the 
attraction  it  used  to  be.  Technolog- 
ical displacement  is  one  reason,  but 
the  new  requirements  of  successful 
business  are  even  more  important. 
The  advanced,  expanding  industries 
of  the  1960's  and  70's  put  a  higher 
premium  on  skilled  labor,  on  a 
manpower  pool  adaptable  to  new 
training,  new  methods,  and  new 
kinds  of  jobs.  Companies  seeking 
new  locations  now  use  yardsticks 
other  than  cheap  payrolls.  They 
seek  locations  that  can  provide 
adequate  housing,  that  offer  a 
pleasant  living  environment,  good 
schools,  and  an  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture for  supporting  high  standards 
in  other  community  services  such 
as  health  facilities,  recreation, 
water,  sewers,  and  road  mainten- 
ance. 

While  there  is  no  "best"  strategy 
for  economic  development  that  can 
be  applied  to  every  region,  a  good 
strategy  for  any  one  region  will 
contain  many  of  the  elements  re- 
quired by  all.  Prominent  among 
these  are  a  clear-eyed  and  hard- 
headed  view  of  a  region's  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  its  potentials  and  its 
limitations.  (Needs  must  be  match- 
ed by  resources.  Ambitions  must  be 
balanced  by  opportunities.  Attain- 
able objectives  and  timetables  must 
be  identified.) 

Perhaps  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
begin  being  clear-eyed  and  objective 
is  with  a  definition  of  what  a  region 
is  and  with  an  understanding  of 
what  regional  development  implies. 

A  region,  I  believe,  can  be  de- 
scribed very  briefly  as  a  geographic 
complex  of  common  interests.  Con- 
sequently, the  size  of  a  region  to 
which  the  concept  of  development 
is  applied  can  range  from  a  small, 
local  community  to  a  multi-state 
area  such  as  our  coastal  plains. 

Except  for  purely  political  pur- 
poses, however,  no  region,  regard- 
less of  size,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
independent,  isolated  chunk  of  real 
estate.  This  is  not  for  lack  of  in- 
dividual characteristics,  or  virtues, 
or  shortcomings.  It  is  because  there 
is  so  much  interdependence,  so 
much  mutual  support,  such  a  meld- 
ing  of   common   interest,   common 
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need,  and  common  enterprise  that 
no  geographic  entity  can  be  sep- 
arated from  the  context  of  the 
greater  area  within  which  it  lies. 

An  understanding  of  what  reg- 
ional development  is  all  about  can 
also  be  expressed  broadly  but  simp- 
ly. In  my  own  mind,  the  aim  of 
sound  regional  development  is  to 
promote  economic  vitality  and  so- 
cial well-being. 

— by  encouraging  full  use  of  hu- 
man, natural,  and  financial  resour- 
ces, 

— by  stimulating  commerce  and 
industrial  growth, 

— by  enhancing  opportunities  for 
new  and  existing  enterprises, 

— and  by  raising  educational  stan- 
dards, employment  standards,  and 
living  standards  for  all  its  people. 

Even  with  these  as  guideposts, 
however,  the  processes  and  effects 
of  regional  development  often  in- 
volve degrees  of  change  which  are 
difficult  to  predict  and  that  are 
hard  to  accommodate  when  they  oc- 
cur, but  which  seem  incredibly  ob- 
vious when  viewed  in  retrospect. 

The  Research  Triangle  of  North 
Carolina,  where  I  work,  has  become 
a  national  standard,  even  an  in- 
ternational standard,  for  a  region's 
ability  to  re-order  and  re-align  an 
existing  but  hitherto  unrecognized 
resource — in  this  case  the  priceless 
and  very  contemporary  resource  of 
education — into  a  capital  asset  from 
which  to  create  a  new  dimension 
for  scientific  enterprise.  What  a 
fortunate  resource  it  was  to  un- 
cover. And  what  a  fortuitous  re- 
alignment. When  the  Research 
Triangle  was  just  beginning  to  be 
a  factor  on  the  State's  economic 
horizon  in  the  mid-fifties,  agricul- 
ture was  still,  by  far,  North  Caro- 
lina's biggest  employer,  but  the 
mixture  of  elements  which  com- 
prise the  State's  economic  base 
were  beginning  to  change,  as  were 
employment    patterns. 

The  flight  of  cotton  had  become 
a  stampede.  In  the  twelve  years, 
1955  to  1967,  cotton  fled  North 
Carolina  to  the  tune  of  a  harvested 
acreage  drop  of  844  per  cent.  To  a 
discerning  eye — the  kind  of  20/20 
vision  that  leads  tobacco  companies 
to  diversify  into  dog  food  and 
whiskey — the  dangers  for  the  big- 
money,  bright-leaf  crop  were  visible 
on  the  horizon. 

From  1950  to  1960  employment  in 
the  agricultural  sector  fell  by  near- 
ly half,  from  about  24.8  per  cent  of 
the  State's  total  to  just  over  13.4 
per  cent.  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute economists  now  estimate 
this  has  again  been  cut  in  half,  with 
a  drop  to  approximately  6.7  per 
cent  of  the  work  force  employed  in 
agricultural    pursuits.     In    another 
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five  years  the  figure  will  descend 
even  farther  to  a  projected  5.6  per 
cent. 

These  are  economic  dislocations 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  in  ef- 
fect they  are  only  symptoms  of 
change  throughout  the  entire  re- 
gion. Of  the  Coastal  Plains  states, 
North  Carolina,  historically,  has 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  agri- 
cultural employment  than  others, 
but  the  same  declining  trend  holds 
true  for  all. 

Not  so  quickly  apparent,  but  with 
perhaps  more  lasting  significance, 
are  accompanying  changes  in  pop- 
ulation mix — age,  sex,  and  so  on. 
Here  in  North  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, the  white  population  is  in- 
creasing at  twice  the  rate  of  non- 
white  population,  but  the  birth 
rate  among  nonwhites  is  higher.  In 
all  parts  of  the  region  the  shifting 
pattern  of  rural  to  urban  residence 
is  unmistakable,  bringing  with  it 
precipitous  changes  in  life  style, 
employment  classifications,  produc- 
tion and  consumption  balances,  po- 
litical demands,   and   social  mores. 

A  much-quoted  figure  here  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  that  native 
North  Carolinians  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  1950  totalled 
one-fifth  of  the  State's  population. 
A  more  recent  estimate  raises  this 
figure  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth. 

This  outmigration  is  irreplace- 
able in  terms  of  energy  and  youth 
and  training,  although  we  do  man- 


age to  get  some  of  it  back.  Too 
often  those  compelled  to  leave  have 
been  the  seekers  and  doers  unable 
to  find  either  the  challenge  or  the 
opportunity  to  match  their  ambi- 
tions in  the  state  that  reared  and 
educated  them. 

Despite  absolute  gains  in  basic 
economic  indicators,  our  Coastal 
Plains  region  is  showing  little,  if 
any,  improvement  against  advances 
registered  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  trend  may  not  be  im- 
mediately reversible,  but  it  can  be 
slowed  and  eventually  stayed  by 
thoroughly  planned  and  resolutely 
executed  approaches  to  regional  re- 
vitalization.  It  will  also  take  some 
luck,  but  that  is  one  of  life's  con- 
stants. 

For  several  years  now  Research 
Triangle  Institute  has  been  direct- 
ly engaged  in  basic  data  gathering 
and  program  planning  aspects  of 
some  of  these  development  efforts. 
Out  of  the  experience  that  Institute 
economists  and  systems  analysts 
have  gained  in  working  with  state, 
federal  and  local  agencies  and  re- 
gional associations,  we  can  identify 
four  distinct  approaches  to  the 
goal  of  a  revitalized  regional  eco- 
nomy. These  are,  and  I  will  list 
them  briefly  here  as  reference 
points: 

1.  Upgrading  of  human  resources, 

2.  Creation  of  new  job  opportuni- 
ties, 

3.  New  and  better  utilization  of 
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natural  resources,  and 

4.  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
environment  in  which  both  em- 
ploying institutions  and  their  per- 
sonnel will  live. 

None  of  these  factors  is  new  or 
startling  to  you  professionals  in 
the  regional  development  business. 
However,  some  of  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute's  findings  and  con- 
clusions may  put  certain  of  their 
aspects  into  new  perspectives  that 
are  worth  just  a  few  moments  of 
elaboration. 

While  the  first  approach — up- 
grading human  resources — encom- 
passes several  endeavors  including 
health  services,  on-the-job  training, 
greater  productivity,  and  others, 
the  most  important,  by  far,  is  ed- 
ucation. An  educated  populace  is  a 
populace  readily  trainable  to  the 
skills  desired  by  new  industry.  At 
the  high  school,  technical  institute, 
and  community  college  levels  in 
particular,  it  is  a  prime  inducement 
to  the  kind  of  new  industry  that 
can  pay,  and  expects  to  pay,  wages 
and  salaries  that  are  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  local  per  capita  in- 
comes significantly. 

Under  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Research  Triangle  Institute  is 
forecasting  the  occupational  skills 
required  in  the  State's  economy 
through  the  current  decade  and  is 
identifying  the  educational  attain- 
ments that  must  be  available  in  the 
work  force  to  meet  them.  The  an- 
alysis is  being  made  for  each  of 
twenty  occupational  groups.  Its 
results  are  seen  as  having  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  scope  and 
direction  of  high  school  and  post- 
secondary  education  and  vocational 
training  programs.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  another  result,  an  avail- 
able supply  of  trained  manpower, 
will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  in- 
dustrial location  decisions. 

Incidentally,  our  forecasts  show 
that,  from  a  present  statewide  em- 
ployment of  a  little  over  two  mil- 
lion, industrial  expansion  will  re- 
quire 400,000  more  workers  by  1980, 
and  that  an  additional  524,000  will 
be  needed  as  replacements  for 
workers  leaving  the  labor  force. 

The  second  approach,  that  of 
more  jobs,  is  more  direct  and  tradi- 
tional. It  calls  not  only  for  growing 
and  attracting  new  industry,  but 
also  for  expanding  existing  busi- 
nesses. 

A  not-so-traditional  variation,  on 
which  Research  Triangle  Institute 
is  working  with  the  State's  com- 
merce and  industry  and  planning 
divisions,  is  an  analysis  of  supplier 
and    buyer    patterns.    It    seeks    to 


identify  links  and  relationships, 
that  might  otherwise  not  be  seen, 
between  North  Carolina  and  other 
regions  in  terms  of  raw  materials 
supply,  processing,  end  product, 
and  market. 

This  fairly  sophisticated  kind  of 
input-output  analysis,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  more-than-usual  emphasis 
North  Carolina  is  giving  to  special- 
ized education  are  both  good  ex- 
amples of  the  benefits  that  can 
come  from  having  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  North  Carolina  cannot 
hold  out  loss-leader  inducements  to 
potential  new  industry  such  as 
revenue  bond  financing,  guaranteed 
loans,  or  exemption  from  taxes. 
Also,  the  State  imposes  relatively 
stringent  air  and  water  pollution 
regulations.  Insofar  as  these  alleged 
competitive  handicaps  exist,  how- 
ever, they  are  more  imaginary  than 
real.  In  the  long  run,  and  even  in 
the  short  run,  they  enhance  the 
State  as  a  good  place  in  which  to 
do  business  and  assure  us  of  a 
sounder,  more  stable  employment 
and  investment  base. 

I  might  add  that  in  professional 
basketball  the  Carolina  Cougars  can 
also  match  competition  both  in  the 
size  of  the  players  and  the  size  of 
the  players'  salaries. 

Going  back,  in  conclusion,  to 
touch  on  the  last  two  of  our  four- 
item  list  of  approaches  to  regional 
development,  making  new  and  bet- 
ter uses  of  existing  natural  resour- 
ces is  by  now  a  litany  familiar  to 
all  of  you.  The  Coastal  Plains  states 
have  more  going  for  them  in  this 
regard  than  most  other  areas.  In 
the  development  of  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  wetlands  areas  we  have 
opportunities  that  are  very  likely 
unrivalled  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  (And  in  the  scientific  and 
research  capabilities  we  can  bring 
to  the  task,  I  think  I  can  say  flatly 
that  we  are  unrivalled.) 

Another  industry  relatively  new 
for  us  and  just  coming  into  its  own 
as  a  giant  in  this  region  is  the 
booming  travel-tourist-recreation 
complex.  Our  states  here  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  are  so  magnificently 
endowed  and  so  advantageously  lo- 
cated, even  if  it  is  only  luck,  that, 
after  scarcely  a  decade  or  so  of  real 
development,  travel  and  recreation 
are  already  bidding  for  the  number 
two  spot  in  industrial  dollar  vol- 
ume. 

The  final  approach,  environment- 
al quality,  I  have  already  touched 
on.  It  includes  housing,  schools, 
municipal  services,  taxes,  roadway 
litter,  transportation,  pollution  con- 
trol, health  services,  and  all  the 
other  bits  and  pieces  of  day-to-day 
existence  that  add  up  to  quality  of 


life.  Bits  and  pieces  they  may  be, 
but  put  them  all  together  and  they 
have  a  high  degree  of  visibility. 
And  we  all  know  that  first  sights 
and  first  impressions  do  count. 

I  have  left  myself  just  a  moment 
or  two  to  remind  you  that  you  are 
sitting  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  successful 
ventures  in  regional  development 
strategy  in  all  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  Research  Triangle. 

The  area  has  its  points  in  the  uni- 
versity campuses  of  Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham, and  Chapel  Hill.  In  the  center 
is  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a 
5,000-acre  tract  that  only  ten  short 
years  ago  was  useful  mostly  for 
holding  three  counties  together.  To- 
day it  is  a  science  center  without 
parallel,  the  model  for  scores  of 
research-based  regional  economic 
efforts  being  planned,  prayed  for,  or 
dreamed  about  by  scores  of  indus- 
trial development  groups  and  by 
community  and  State  agencies  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  eighteen  research-based  or- 
ganizations now  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  have  buildings  in  be- 
ing, under  construction,  or  in  the 
design  stage  that  are  valued  at 
some  $120  million.  They  have  creat- 
ed 7,000  new  jobs  just  in  the  Park 
alone.  Their  combined  payrolls  are 
now  skyrocketing  towards  $70  mil- 
lion annually  circulating  through 
the  State  and  region. 

All  by  itself  the  Research  Tri- 
angle is  a  two-word  definition  of 
economic  development  and  region- 
al revitalization. 

But  that  is  another  story  which, 
exciting  as  it  is,  must  be  left  for 
another  day. 

Quoting  statistics  of  economic 
growth,  as  I  have  just  done  with  an 
obvious  tone  of  local  pride,  triggers 
a  little  warning  bell  in  my  own 
mind.  Every  year  we  each  roll  out 
our  tabulations  on  investments  in 
new  plants,  additional  jobs  created, 
tax  revenues,  etc.  and — in  our  con- 
centration on  numbers — seem  to 
imply  that  industrial,  or  economic, 
development  is  a  competitive  sport 
for  the  sake  of  the  game  itself. 
"Look  how  much  more  we  scored 
than  our  neighboring  states,"  we 
say.  "Look  at  our  rating  in  the 
Southern  and  Southeastern  confer- 
ence." 

This  fascination  with  statistics 
must  never  blind  us  to  the  real 
objective  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment efforts.  It  is  not  simply  to 
pile  up  numbers  for  the  sake  of  the 
score.  Rather,  it  is  to  increase  per 
capita  income  and  the  standard  of 
living  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  of  our  people.  That  is 
the  real  name  of  the  game. 
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By  ARNOLD  WEBER,  Former  Asst.  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower 


"CEP  .  .  .  JOBS  .  .  .  NYC  .  .  .  OJT 
.  .  .  PSC  .  .  .,"  a  regional  chairman 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen was  muttering  to  himself 
over  lunch  at  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, "CWIP  .  .  .  MDTA  .  .  ." 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  inquired. 

"Arnold,  no  matter  how  I  stir 
around  this  alphabet  soup,"  he  re- 
sponded, "another  of  your  man- 
power programs  comes  up  with 
every  spoonful." 

"Toss  in  another  10,000  spaghetti 
noodles,  and  you'd  have  the  whole 
manpower  system,"  I  volunteered 
sympathetically. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  1970s  our 
manpower  system  has  become  al- 
most as  indigestible  administrative- 
ly as  our  businessman's  plate  of 
soup.  Over  the  last  decade  over- 
lapping manpower  legislation,  pro- 
gram proliferation,  multiple  lines 
of  authority  have  impeded  efforts 
to  create  a  national  manpower  sys- 
tem. 

In  August,  1969  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969. 
This  is  a  bold  attempt  to  plan  and 
manage  manpower  programs  in  a 
more  rational  way.  With  extensive 
hearings  under  way  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  have  action 
on  the  Manpower  Training  Act  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

A  glance  over  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  during 
the  last  decade  will  set  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  in  proper  con- 
text. During  these  10  years  our  na- 
tional manpower  programs  have 
grown  eightfold.  In  1960  less  than 
$300  million  in  Federal  funds  flow- 
ed through  the  Labor  Department 
into  employment  placement  serv- 
ices. By  1970  this  figure  had  reach- 
ed $2.5  billion. 

At  the  outset  of  the  past  decade 
almost  all  manpower  activities  were 


concentrated  in  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Security  System. 
Founded  in  1933  at  the  height  of 
the  Great  Depression,  for  30  years 
the  Employment  Service  had 
served  primarily  as  a  labor  ex- 
change. It  sought  to  refer  already 
qualified  applicants  to  openings  in 
industry  and  commerce;  it  had  al- 
most no  manpower  training  cap- 
ability. 

With  the  passage  of  Area  Re- 
development Act  in  1961,  the  first 
step  was  taken  toward  building  an 
active  national  manpower  policy. 
In  1962  this  effort  was  multiplied 
many-fold  through  enactment  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA).  Under  this 
act  the  Federal  Government  under- 
took to  finance  institutional  and  on- 
the-job  skill  training  for  unemploy- 
ed and  underemployed  workers.  It 
had  as  a  major  goal  training  ex- 
perienced unemployed  workers  to 
fill  the  economy's  skill  shortage  oc- 
cupations. 

Launched  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  War  on  Poverty 
of  1964  focused  our  priorities  on  a 
relatively  new  target  group:  the 
chronically  unemployed  or  the 
hardcore  disadvantaged.  Their 
needs  had  been  largely  passed  over 
by  regular  Employment  Security 
activities  and  the  early  programs 
under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  With  funds  limit- 
ed, these  efforts  had  tended  to  skim 
off  the  top  of  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployed and  concentrate  on  those 
whom  it  was  easiest  to  train  and 
place  in  jobs. 

The  War  on  Poverty  as  amended 
yearly  refocused  our  manpower 
priorities.  New  programs  provided 
not  only  skill  training  for  the  dis- 
advantaged but  also  wage-support- 
ed work  experience,  such  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 
and  Operation  Mainstream.  New  at- 
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tempts  were  made  to  provide  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  to 
the  hardcore  unemployed  in  inner 
city  ghettos  and  rural  slum  areas 
through  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  (CEP).  Special  train- 
ing for  welfare  recipients — the 
Work  Incentives  (WIN)  Program- 
was  introduced  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  By  1968 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men had  accepted  the  challenge  to 
hire  and  train  500,000  hardcore  un- 
employed over  a  three-year  period 
under  the  Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector   (JOBS)   program. 

The  achievements  of  these  seven 
years  since  passage  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
Act  have  been  impressive.  More 
than  873,400  persons  have  received 
institutional  training.  Another  404,- 
600  have  been  placed  in  on-the-job 
training  (OJT)  opportunities.  2,- 
307,000,  primarily  school  age  youth, 
have  participated  in  work  experi- 
ence programs.  All  in  all,  almost 
5,000,000  have  received  training  or 
remedial  education,  work  experi- 
ence counseling  or  other  supportive 
services  through  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Such  efforts  are  still  dwarfed  by 
the  level  of  needs.  Moreover,  these 
overall  statistics  tend  to  obscure 
the  serious  problems  which  have 
accompanied  such  rapid  growth. 
From  the  applicant's  individual 
point  of  view  available  manpower 
programs  often  seem  to  be  so  many 
boxes  into  which  he  must  fit.  There 
is  little  opportunity  to  shape  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  his  unique  needs  and 
interests.  Waste  of  public  funds, 
time  and  human  effort  has  been  the 
result  of  the  poor  fit  between 
round  pegs  and  square  slots. 

Our  current  manpower  programs 
are  highly  "categorized."  Each  has 
a  different  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion, budget  appropriation,  program 
design,  target  group.  Each  seems  to 
have  a  different  "delivery  system" 
(although  the  hundreds  of  different 
arrangements  by  which  manpower 
programs  are  managed  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  called  "systems"). 

The  lines  of  responsibility  almost 
invariably  run  directly  between  the 
project  sponsor  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment. This  year  the  Labor  De- 
partment will  sign  over  10,000  di- 
rect contracts  with  program  spon- 
sors. To  make  such  arrangements 
work  at  all,  the  Labor  Department 
should  be  heavily  engaged  in  mon- 
itoring and  evaluating  all  these  con- 
tracts. However,  Federal  employes 
must  concentrate  most  of  their  ef- 
forts on  keeping  up  with  the  flow 
of  paper  generated  by  10,000  dif- 
ferent contracts. 


Coordinating  manpower  pro- 
grams remains  very  difficult.  Un- 
der the  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  (CAMPS) 
committees  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  manpower  officials,  business 
leaders,  labor  representatives,  citiz- 
ens groups  have  struggled  to  bring 
some  order  by  developing  annual 
state  and  area  manpower  plans. 

Begun  in  1967,  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  System 
now  has  committees  operating  in 
all  50  states  and  more  than  400  local 
communities.  It  has  served  as  an 
effective  communications  link  a- 
mong  different  programs  and 
groups.  It  has  not,  however,  had 
sufficient  authority  or  support  to 
make  hard  decisions  about  level  of 
funding,  types  of  programs,  or  se- 
lection of  sponsors. 

In  short,  our  current  manage- 
ment arrangements  have  resulted 
in  substantial  overlapping  and 
waste,  while  the  lack  of  a  rational 
system  continues  to  limit  the  effec- 
tive expansion  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Solving  these  problems  is  the 
goal  of  the  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act.  Couched  in  the 
arcane  language  of  government 
lawyers,  it  runs  to  63  pages.  Ex- 
plaining Federal  legislation  can  be 
akin  to  discussing  Federal  pro- 
grams. Without  a  bi-lingual  diction- 
ary to  translate  Federalese  into 
English  such  explanations  can  be 
incomprehensible  for  the  uninitiat- 
ed. In  its  short  gestation  period 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  has  al- 
ready produced  its  own  subculture: 
"decategorization,"  "consolidation," 
"decentralization,"  "exemplary  per- 
formance," "prime  sponsors,"  "ap- 
portionments," "passthrough  to 
SMSAs,"  "concurrent  authority," 
"trigger  mechanism."  Even  straight- 
forward language  can  be  deceptive 
(i.e.  a  "comprehensive  manpower 
plan"  is  not  truly  comprehensive 
nor  intended  to  be.) 

However,  all  the  powers  of  ob- 
fuscation  at  our  command  should 
not  prevail  over  a  good  concept 
whose  time  has  come.  How  would 
the  Manpower  Training  Act,  when 
enacted,  affect  an  average  job  seek- 
er or  businessman  in  a  typical  ur- 
ban community? 

1.  Local  officials,  businessmen, 
labor  leaders  and  community  rep- 
resentatives would  shape  local 
manpower  programs. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  concept  of  pro- 
gram needs  and  priorities  has 
dominated  local  manpower  pro- 
grams. Most  local  programs  have 
had  to  conform  to  program  designs 
and  standards   set  by  Washington 


(whether  or  not  they  were  ap- 
propriate to  that  community's  cir- 
cumstances). 

Local  planning,  however,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Man- 
power Training  Act.  At  the  nation- 
al level  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
would  authorize  a  long  list  of  dif- 
ferent manpower  services  that 
could  be  combined  in  flexible  pro- 
gram packages  at  the  local  level.  It 
would  provide  a  non-earmarked, 
lump-sum  appropriation.  This 
money  would  be  distributed  among 
the  states  and,  within  the  states, 
among  metropolitan  areas  by  fixed 
formula.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  provide  general  guidelines 
and  overall  national  priorities,  but 
responsibility  for  local  planning 
would  rest  with  state  and  local  of- 
ficials. 

Statewide  planning  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  state  organizations.  One 
of  these  the  act  would  establish,  the 
State  Manpower  Planning  Council, 
by  law  would  be  required  to  have 
the  full  participation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community. 

In  every  metropolitan  area  a  local 
"prime  sponsor"  would  be  empow- 
ered to  design  and  administer  the 
community's  manpower  program. 
This  plan  would  cover  all  activities 
financed  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  Assisting  the  prime 
sponsor  would  be  a  broad-based 
manpower  planning  advisory  com- 
mittee, including  representatives  of 
industry  and  commerce.  This  com- 
mittee would  have  the  additional 
function  of  tying  into  the  overall 
plan  other  manpower-related  pro- 
grams (such  as  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  vocation  rehabilitation 
programs). 

2.  At  local  levels  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  tailored  to  meet 
fully  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
individual  trainees  and  participat- 
ing business. 

The  corollary  of  emphasizing 
local  planning  is  the  gradual  deem- 
phasis  of  standardized  national  pro- 
grams, which  have  dominated  the 
scene  for  the  past  decade.  For  ex- 
ample, there  no  longer  would  be  a 
nationwide  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  trying  to  squeeze 
disadvantaged  youth  in  widely 
varying  communities  into  a  single 
program  pattern.  Instead,  local  com- 
munities could  allot  whatever  pro- 
portion of  their  manpower  funds 
they  desired  to  flexible  youth  man- 
power programs. 

Thus,  a  local  businessman  seek- 
ing to  participate  in  a  training  pro- 
gram would  no  longer  be  hamper- 
ed by  rigid  program  packages 
which  might  have  no  seeming  basis 
in  logic  or  local  realities.  The  of- 
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ficials  who  determine  program  re- 
quirements would  be  readily  at 
hand  in  their  own  community,  not 
part  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
(which  always  seems  to  be  located 
in  another  city).  There  would  be 
much  greater  flexibility  to  shape 
programs  to  company  and  clients' 
needs. 

3.  City  and  state  government 
would  replace  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  business'  primary  part- 
ners for  manpower  programs. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  is 
the  closest  legislative  expression  of 
"The  New  Federalism."  It  is  based 
on  strengthening  a  Federal-state- 
local  partnership  to  plan  and  man- 
age manpower  programs.  The  gov- 
ernor would  have  responsibility  for 
developing  an  overall  annual  state 
manpower  plan;  planning  and  pro- 
viding manpower  services  for  non- 
metropolitan  areas  through  the 
State;  and  integrating  state  agency 
activities  fully  into  local  manpower 
operations  in  metropolitan  areas. 
In  metropolitan  areas  the  prin- 
cipal mayor  usually  would  become 
the  prime  sponsor  for  the  entire 
area.  However,  alternative  arrange- 
ments could  be  worked  out  with 
other  elected  heads  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  area.  He  would  plan 
and  administer  manpower  pro- 
grams founded  under  the  Man- 
power Training  Act.  (Most  often 
the  bulk  of  manpower  activities 
would  be  subcontracted  to  existing 
public  and  private  groups  rather 
than  operated  through  new  city 
agencies.)  The  local  plan  would  be 
submitted  to  the  governor  for  in- 
corporation in  the  overall  state 
plan. 

By  stages  the  state  government 
and  municipal  government  would 
assume  the  direct  contractual 
powers  which  up  until  now  the 
Federal  Government  has  exercised. 
Thus,  local  businessmen  would 
increasingly  deal  with  state  or  city 
officials  to  contract  for  manpower 
programs.  Over  time  there  would 
be,  for  example,  a  transformation 
of  the  Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector  (JOBS)  program. 
Under  the  provisions  of  state  and 
metropolitan  area  comprehensive 
manpower  plans  local  JOBS  con- 
tracts would  be  funded  from  state 
and  local  area  shares  of  the  Federal 
funds.  The  contracts  would  be  sign- 
ed directly  between  the  participat- 
ing company  and  state  or  city  man- 
power officials. 

At  the  same  time  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  have  available  20 
percent  of  the  overall  budget  for 
national  contracts,  experimental 
and  demonstration  programs,  re- 
search and  evaluation.  From  these 


national  funds  support  could  con- 
tinue for  the  nationwide  structure 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, who  have  overall  leader- 
ship for  the  Job  Opportunities  in 
the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  pro- 
gram. Additional  national  funds 
could  be  made  available  to  supple- 
ment state  and  local  apportion- 
ments which  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  local  on-the- 
job  training  contracts.  In  addition 
the  Secretary's  national  account 
would  continue  to  fund  nationwide 
contracts  covering  many  states  and 
regions,  such  as  current  programs 
with  the  National  Tool  and  Die 
Makers  Association  or  the  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

The  overall  impact  of  shifting 
basic  responsibilities  to  governors 
and  mayors  will  be  a  greater  role 
for  local  businessmen  in  shaping 
basic  manpower  decisions.  Through- 
out the  country,  wherever  gover- 
nors and  mayors  have  asserted  lead- 
ership in  manpower  activities,  they 
have  sought  the  full  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Thus,  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  manpower  problems 
will  be  brought  into  the  circle  of 
civic  concerns  around  which  the 
business  community  and  state  and 
local  government  traditionally  have 
cooperated. 

4.  The  new  act  will  accelerate 
installation  of  new  techniques  in 
job  development  and  placement. 

Automatic  data  processing  is 
making  possible  new  ways  to 
handle  complex  information  on  job 
vacancies  and  client  characteristics. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
developing  experimental  computer- 
ized man-job  matching  systems. 
They  are  still  at  a  rudimentary 
stage,  although  we  are  now  moving 
ahead  rapidly  to  install  our  Job 
Bank  system  in  76  cities  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Operated  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  Job  Bank 
provides  up-to-date  daily  listing  of 
job  vacancies  in  a  community.  It 
does  not  yet  attempt  to  match  client 
characteristics  with  the  job  specifi- 
cations. However,  it  has  provided 
job  counselors  in  the  Employment 
Service  and  cooperating  public  and 
private  agencies  with  accurate  in- 
formation for  referral  of  job  seek- 
ers. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  has 
a  separate  title  which  would  expand 
such  automated  job  information 
and  referral  systems  nationwide. 
Ultimately  it  should  provide  the 
client  with  knowledge  of  a  wider 
range  of  job  opportunities  than  now 
are  available.  For  the  businessman 
such  a  system  will  cut  down  on 
the  continual  flow  of  Federal,  state, 


city  and  private  job  developers 
through  his  door,  all  competing  for 
his  listings.  It  will  provide  quickly 
a  better  flow  of  referrals,  better 
matched  in  characteristics  to  the 
employer's  job  requirements. 

No  automated  system  can  ever 
substitute  for  human  judgment. 
But  these  systems  can  provide  bet- 
ter information  on  which  man- 
power staff  and  company  personnel 
officers  can  base  their  judgments. 
Is  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
Utopian?  Perhaps,  but  a  great  phil- 
osopher once  noted  "For  troubled 
men  Utopia  seems  "only  one  step 
beyond  reality." 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  will 
be  no  panacea  for  our  manpower 
problems.  Their  ultimate  solution 
depends  on  how  well  our  nation's 
major  institutions — the  schools,  the 
business  community,  the  labor 
movement — perform.  The  scope  of 
the  manpower  program  itself  will 
always  depend  on  the  level  of  Con- 
gressional support.  Its  effectiveness 
will  rely  on  the  quality  and  com- 
mitment of  all  the  people — civil 
servants  and  private  citizens  alike 
— who  work  within  it  to  serve  the 
unemployed  and  underutilized. 

Without  doubt  the  "solutions" 
proposed  by  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  will  generate  their  own 
problems.  However,  despite  the 
strains  which  may  result,  our  na- 
tional manpower  system  can  only 
prosper  when  each  level  of  govern- 
ment— Federal,  state  and  local — 
has  asumed  its  full  proper  role. 
These,  in  turn,  must  function  in 
tandem  to  support  the  business 
community. 

Throughout  this  article  I  have 
tried  to  shun  the  use  of  our  stand- 
ard acronyms  (although  the  temp- 
tation to  talk  about  CAMPS  was  al- 
most overwhelming).  Our  "alphabet 
soup"  can  often  be  needlessly  con- 
fusing. Hopefully,  after  enactment 
of  the  new  legislation,  it  will  soon 
be  stale  and  outmoded. 

But  for  those  who  want  to  be 
on  the  inside  of  the  new  fashions, 
the  word  is  alreadv  out — "It's 
'M-T-A'." 


TECH  SERVICES 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
cussed,  in  detail.  The  IES  repre- 
sentative's intimate  knowledge  of 
the  industrial-economic  structure 
and  growth  area  simplified  this  ef- 
fort considerably.  The  results  of 
this  work  allowed  a  branch  opera- 
tion to  be  opened  in  April  of  1969 
with  a  sales  potential  of  $75,000 
annually. 

There  are  many  other  examples. 
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OETTINGER 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
interest  of  all  the  public.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  not  so  much  one 
of  objectivity  as  of  fairness.  We 
must  remember  that  we  can  deter- 
mine objectivity  only  subjectively. 
That  in  itself  limits  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word.  I  can 
recall  only  too  well  from  my  ten 
years  as  a  radio  news  director  and 
news  commentator  just  how  much 
one  inflection  can  affect  interpreta- 
tion of  the  listener  to  a  broadcast. 
Somehow,  when  the  first  Governor 
Scott  was  recorded  in  a  news  con- 
ferences as  saying  that  the  Dur- 
ham-Chapel Hill  Boulevard  was  a 
football  road,  the  smile  on  his  face 
and  the  soft  tone  in  his  voice  never 
reached  the  public.  Similarly  your 
choice  of  words,  your  emphasis,  the 
tone  of  your  writing  affects  printed 
news.  In  sum,  prepare  yourself  and 
your  information  so  as  to  permit 
and  encourage  fair  and  full  under- 
standing and  interpretation  by  your 
ultimate  boss:  The  people;  and,  in 
so  doing,  to  serve  your  principal 
ward:  The  public  weal. 


YEAR  END 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
ly  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  by  chamb- 
ers of  commerce,  utility  groups  and 
industrial  development  organiza- 
tions for  use  with  industrial  pro- 
spects. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

1969  capped  a  decade  of  declining 
unemployment  in  North  Carolina 
and  an  increasing  labor  force.  The 
State's  employment  has  grown  by 
an  average  of  44,300  additional 
workers  each  year,  yet  occupational 
studies  indicate  an  employer  need 
for  even  greater  numbers. 
The  year  was  one  of  employment 
opportunity  for  trained  and  quali- 
fied applicants  and  skilled  workers 
experienced  little  difficulty  obtain- 
ing jobs.  Special  employment  pro- 
grams were  directed  to  youth,  older 
workers,  handicapped,  armed  forces 
veterans  and  persons  considered 
disadvantaged. 

Industrial  unemployment  was  ex- 
ceptionally low  during  1969  and 
total  unemployment  was  moderate. 
Because  of  the  accumulation  of 
taxes  in  North  Carolina's  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Fund,  our  Em- 
ployment Security  Law  has  permit- 
ted a  lower  employer  tax  schedule 
in  1969  and  again  in  1970. 
Amendments  to  this  law  in  1969 
increased  weekly  benefit  payments 
to  eligible  unemployed  persons 
from  $42  to  $50,  and  for  the  first 
time  persons  enrolled  in   Commis- 


sion approved  vocational  training 
became  entitled  to  unemployment 
insurance  benefits. 
Federal  grants  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
Act  to  train  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed workers  declined  dur- 
ing 1969. 


ATTENTION 

(Continued  form  page  7) 

Prompt  Filing  of  Quarterly  Reports 

and   Payment  of  Contributions 

When  Due 

Employers  generally  comply  with 
this  requirement  of  the  law,  but 
there  are  some  that  do  not.  A 
number  wait  until  the  last  day  to 
mail  their  reports  and  remittances. 
On  occasion  the  letter  is  not  post- 
marked until  the  next  day,  or  if  the 
employer  mails  it  after  the  due 
date,  interest  must  be  paid.  If  the 
reports  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
each  year  are  not  postmarked  by 
January  31,  the  Commission  cannot 
certify  the  payment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  the  maximum 
offset  against  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax. 

Informational  Material 

The  Commission  tries  to  keep  in- 
formational material  to  a  minimum 
and  only  when  it  is  of  value  to  the 
employer.  Employers  receive  con- 
siderable materials  in  the  mails 
from  various  sources,  but  that  re- 
leased by  the  Commission  should 
be  read  and  will  be  of  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  employers  can  do  to  help 
themselves  as  well  as  help  the 
Employment  Security  Commission 
of  North  Carolina  pay  benefits  to 
only  those  who  are  eligible  and 
maintain  contributions  (tax)  rates 
at  the  minimum  level. 


Scholarship  Named 
For  Paul  B.  Harris 

The  North  Carolina  chapter  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security, 
an  organization  of  State  employees, 
has  established  the  Paul  B.  Harris 
scholarship  fund  in  honor  of  a  de- 
ceased High  Point  employment 
official. 

Harris,  who  was  a  veterans  em- 
ployment representative  in  the 
High  Point  Employment  Security 
Commission  office,  was  president  of 
the  statewide  organization  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  November 

A  resident  of  Thomasville,  Harris 
had  worked  for  the  ESC  since  1959 
in  the  High  Point  -  Thomasville  - 
Greensboro  area. 

Announcement  of  the  scholarship 
program  was  made  by  Betty  Settle- 
myre  of  High  Point  at  the  recent 
IAPES  convention  in  Charlotte. 
The  program  will  make  available 
grants  to  personnel  with  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  to 
enroll  in  educational  or  vocational 
courses  which  specifically  increase 
the  individual's  proficiency  in  his 
or  her  work  with  the  State. 

The  scholarship  grants  will  also 
be  available  to  employees  working 
for  college  degrees. 

Employees  of  the  agency  from  all 
parts  of  North  Carolina  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  scholarship  funds. 

The  International  Association  of 
Personnel  in  Employment  Security 
is  an  organization  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  public  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  in- 
surance work  across  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

In  North  Carolina,  membership 
is  about  800  persons. 
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Maybe  it's  time 

you  invested  in  a  little 

real  estate. 
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Employment  Security  Mail 

United  States  Postage  Accounted 
For  Under  Act  of  Congress 


MISS  ELIZA3TH  HOUSE 
LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
RALEIGH  N.C,    276 01 


Note:  Pt.  or  Pts.  means  point  or  points  served  on  regular  schedule   from  local  office. 


Ahoskie — 107  N.  Railroad  St.,  James  E. 
Hannan,  Mgr.,  Pts.  Gatesville,  Mur- 
freesboro,    Jackson,    Rich    Square. 

Albemarle  —  Harris-Goble  Building,  117 
West  North  St.,  Claude  C.  Whitley, 
Manager,     Pts.     Mount     Gilead,     Troy. 

Asheboro  —  328  Sunset  Ave.,  John  B. 
Brooks,  Manager,  Pt.  Siler  City. 

Asheville  —  48  Grove  St.,  Jack  Edwards, 
Manager,   Pt.   Marshall 

Boone — Watauga  Court  House,  James  A. 
Moten,    Mgr.,    Pts.    Jefferson,    Newland. 

Bryson  City  —  Mitchell  Building,  Everett 
Street,  Fred  Riddle,  Manager,  Pts. 
Franklin,    Cherokee. 

Burlington  —  336  W.  Front  St.,  Everett 
McNeilly,    Manager 

Charlotte  — 112  W.  First  St.,  Dwight  M. 
Leonard,    Jr.,    Manager,   Pt.    Cornelius. 

Concord  —  52  McCachern  Blvd.,  Lewis  B. 
Morton,    Manager 

Durham  —  516  N.  Mangum  St.,  Louis 
Berini,  Manager,  Pts.  Chapel  Hill,  Hills- 
borough. 

Eden  —  338  W.  Stadium  Drive,  Daniel  M. 
Spence,  Manager,   Pt.  Mayodan. 

Edenton  —  709  N.  Broad,  Neil  Thagard, 
Mgr.,  Pts.  Hertford,   Columbia. 

Elizabeth  City  —  201  W.  Ehringhaus  St.. 
Norman  L.  Pendleton,  Manager,  Pt. 
Manteo,   Hatteras,   Buxton,   Ocracoke. 

Fayetteville — 414  Ray  Ave.,  Charles  Bur- 
gess, Manager,  Pts.  Lillington,  Clinton, 
Raeford. 

Forest  City — 104  Yarboro  St.,  George  H. 
Ashley,  Manager. 

Gastonia  —  359  W.  Main  Ave.,  Carl  B. 
Harrelson,   Jr.,   Manager,   Pt.   Belmont. 

Goldsboro  —  109  W.  Ashe  St.,  Mrs.  Viola 
G.   Billings,   Manager,   Pt.   Mount   Olive 

Greensboro  —  235  N.  Edgeworth  St.,  Mel- 
vin  Starnes,  Manager. 

Greenville  —  1002  Evans  St.,  Lloyd  Nooe, 
Manager,  Pt.  Farmville. 

Henderson  —  212  Arch  Street,  W.  Hall 
Brooks,  Manager,  Pt.  Warrenton. 


Hendersonville — 141-6th  Ave.,  E.  Charles 
N.  Erwin,  Jr.,  Manager,  Pts.  Columbus, 
Brevard. 

Hickory— 716-4th  St.,  S.W.,  H.  D.  Boyles, 
Manager. 

High  Point— 121  S.  Hamilton  St.,  William 
A.  Hollar,  Manager. 

Jacksonville  —  822  New  Bridge  St.,  Duke 
Amerson,  Manager. 

Kannapolis  —  212-B  Oake  Ave.,  Bobby 
Overcash,    Manager. 

Kenansville  —  Old  Welfare  Bldg.,  Semin- 
ary St.,  Ordie  O.  Conrad,  Manager,  Pt. 
Clinton. 

Kinston  —  106  N.  Independent  St.,  Rupert 
Cheek,  Manager,  Pt.  Snow  Hill. 

Lenoir  —  Hedrick  Bldg.,  242  E.  Harper 
Ave.,    David    B.    Johnson,    Manager. 

Lexington  —  102  W.  First  Ave.,  W.  Alan 
Knight,    Manager,    Pt.    Denton. 

Lincolnton  —  409  E.  Main  St.,  Paul  H. 
Lawing,    Manager,   Pt.    Cherryville. 

Lumberton  —  116  W.  5th  St.,  Jesse  Beat- 
ty,  Manager,  Pts.  Elizabethtown,  Fair- 
mont, Tabor  City,  Chadbourn. 

Marion  —  Hawkins  Bldg.,  13  West  Hen- 
derson St.,  David  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Monroe  —  Ray  Shute  Bldg.,  128  S.  Main 
St.,  Floyd  Harrill,  Manager. 

Morehead  City  —  809  E.  Evans  St.,  Dale 
W.  Dye,   Manager,  Pts.   Atlantic,  Davis. 

Morganton  —  107  S.  King  St.,  Ned  W.  La- 
Fevers,  Manager,  Pt.  Valdese. 

Mount  Airy  —  708  S.  Main  St.,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Manager,  Pts.  Elkin,  Yadkin- 
ville. 

Murphy  —  100  Hickory  St.,  Graham  H. 
Hendricks,  Mgr.,  Pts.  Andrews,  Hayes- 
ville,   Robbinsville. 

New  Bern  —  211  Pollock  St.,  Benjamin 
F.  Gillikin,  Manager.  Pts.  Bayboro, 
Trenton. 

Newton  —  208  N.  College  Ave.,  Cephas 
A.  Cloninger,  Manager. 


North  Wilkesboro — Midtown  Plaza-Wilkes- 
boro  Ave.,  Troy  L.  Perry,  Manager.  Pts. 
Sparta,    Taylorsville. 

Raleigh  —  321-325  W.  Hargett  St.,  Lee- 
Roy  Singleton,  Manager,  Pts.  Franklin- 
ton,  Fuquay,  Louisburg,  Wake  Forest, 
Clayton,    Smithfield,    Wendell. 

Reidsville  —  213  Settle  St.,  Donald  J. 
Kelsey,   Manager,  Pt.  Yanceyville. 

Roanoke  Rapids — 945  Park  Ave.,  E.  Bob- 
bitt  Faulk,  Manager,  Pts.  Enfield,  Scot- 
land  Neck. 

Rockingham  —  106  S.  Randolph  St.,  Rich- 
ard E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Manager,  Pts.  Laurin- 
burg,    Wadesboro. 

Rocky  Mount  —  234  Hill  St.,  Graham  K. 
Cottingham,    Manager.    Pt.    Tarboro. 

Roxboro  —  216  Chub  St.,  Anne  M.  Bass, 
Manager. Pts.    Yanceyville,    Oxford. 

Salisbury  —  121-123  N.  Church  St.,  J.  S. 
J.   Horton,  Manager.   Pt.   Mocksville. 

Sanford  —  219  S.  Steele  St.,  Robert 
Mooneyham,  Manager.  Pts.  Carthage, 
Robbins,  Southern  Pines,  Pinehurst. 

Shelby  —  503  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Franklin 
L.  Ware,  Manager.  Pt.  Kings  Mountain. 

Spruce  Pine  —  304  Oak  St.,  Davis  M. 
Nichols,  Manager.  Pt.  Burnsville. 

Statesville  —  240  W.  Broad  St.,  Wade  H. 
Wilson,  Manager,  Pt.  Mooresville. 

Thomasville  —  Hill  Building,  7  East  Main 
St.,  Wilfred  R.  Eddinger,   Manager. 

Washington  —  136  W.  Second  St.,  John 
M.  Shelton,  Manager.  Pts.  Belhaven, 
Swan  Quarter. 

Waynesville  —  110  Montgomery  St.,  Miss 
DeBrayda   Fisher,   Manager.   Pt.   Sylvia. 

Williamston — 212  Washington  St.,  William 
J.  Logan,  Manager,  Pts.  Windsor,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Wilmington  —  717  Market  St.,  James  E. 
Knight,    Manager.    Pt.    Burgaw. 

Wilson  —  Farris  Bldg.,  207  N.  Pine  St., 
Amos  T.   Cherry,   Manager. 

Winton-Salem  —  630  W.  6th  St.,  Grover 
C.  Teeter,  Jr.,  Manager.  Pt.  Kerners- 
ville. 
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